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SOME 


GREAT BIBLICAL 


P. 


A 


SCHOLARS. 


REMINISCENCES OF DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERTS, D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


THE MOST REV. DR. TRENCH, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 





. TRENCH, it need hardly be 
said, was not one of the 
members of the Revision 
Company appointed by the 
Convocation of Canterbury. 
That was prevented by his 
being at the time Archbishop 
of Dublin. Had he still re- 
mained Dean of Westminster, there can be no 
doubt that his name would have been one of the 
first to occur to Convocation, as that of a scholar 
eminently fitted to assist in the work. As it was, 
he at once received an invitation, along with other 
divines, to join the New Testament Company, 
and he continued a member of it throughout all 
the eleven years of its existence. 

The Archbishop of Dublin had for long been 
associated in the public mind with those pro- 
posals which were afloat for a revision of the 
common English version. While still Dean of 
Westminster, he published in 1858 an excellent 
little work ‘‘On the Authorised Version of the 
New Testament.” In the introductory chapter 
to that work, he observes with respect to its 
object, “I prepose not mainly to advecate a 
revision, nor mainly to dissuade one, but to con- 
sider rather the actual worth of our present 
translation ; its strength, and also any weaknesses 
which may affect that strength; its beauty, and 
also the blemishes which impair that beauty in 
part ; the grounds on which a new revision of it 
may be demanded; the inconveniences, difficulties, 
the dangers it may be, which would attend such 
a revision ; and thus, so far as this lies in my 
power, to assist others, who may not have been 
able to give special attention to this subject, to 
form a decision for themselves. I will not in so 
doing pretend that my own mind is entirely in 
equilibrium on the subject. On the whole, | am 
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persuaded that a revision ought to come ; I am 
convinced that it will come. Not, however, I 
would trust, as yet; for we are not as yet in any 
respect prepared for it ; the Greek and the Eng- 
lish which should enable us to bring this to a 
successful end might, it is to be feared, be 
wanting alike. Nor certainly do I underrate the 
other difficulties which would beset such an enter- 
prise : they look, some of them, the more serious 
to me the more I contemplate them; and yet, 
believing that this mountain of difficulty will have 
to be surmounted, I can only trust and believe 
that it, like so many other mountains, wili not 
on nearer approach prove so formidable as at a 
distance it appears.” 

In point of fact, twelve additional years had to 
pass away before the actual work of revision was 
begun. During that period, Dr. Trench’s wise 
and cautious suggestions had done much to 
dispel the terrors with which the idea of making 
any change in the English Bible was to many 
minds surrounded, and to prepare the reading 
public for taking an intelligent interest in the 
great undertaking. When at last the midsummer 
of 1870 arrived, and the New Testament Com- 
pany assembled for their first meeting, all seemed 
to promise well, and the best expectations were 
cherished that desires so long entertained would 
be fulfilled, and a worthy substitute for the long 
and deeply reverenced Authorised English Version 
would be produced. 

If the result has scarcely justified these ex- 
pectations, it is certainly not owing to any views 
or principles advocated by Archbishop Trench. 
No reviser was more trusted than he by the 
public at large. I remember a somewhat amusing 
illustration of this. As is well known, the Com- 
pany met for the most part in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey. One day there 
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was a large gathering of clergy in an adjacent 
room. I had to pass through them in order to 
reach our own place of meeting, and in doing so 
the following brief dialogue fell upon my ears. 
“The Revisers are sitting to-day,” said one 
clerical dignitary to another. ‘“‘ Yes,” replied he, 
“and I was glad to see the Archbishop of Dublin 
going in among them: him I can thoroughly trust; 
but as to some of the others, [ tremble to think 
what changes they may suggest, and what grave mis- 
takes may, under their influence, be committed.” 

It would indeed have been well if the course 
which Archbishop 


Trench pointed out in = 


the work above re 
ferred to had been 
followed. In that 


case the Revised Ver. 
sion would probably 
have escaped being 
what, with all its 
merits, I am afraid it 
must be deemed—the 
greatest literary ship- 
wreck of the century. 
Looking forward to 
the appointment of a 
body of Revisers, 
“with some authori- 
sation, royal or eccle- 
siastical, or both,” Dr. 
Trench’s words were 
—and I italicise some 
of them as guarding 
against the great snare 
into which the Re- 
visers fell — “ Let, 
then, such a body as 
this, inspiring conti- 
dence at once by their 
piety, their learning, 
and their prudence, 
draw out such a list of emendations as were lifted 
heyond all doubt in the eye of everyone whose voice 
had any right to be heard on the matter ; avoiding 
all luxury of emendation, abstaining from all which 
was not of primary necessity, from much in which 
they might have fitly allowed themselves if they had 
not been building on foundations already laid, and 
which could not without great inconvenience be dis- 
turbed—using the same moderation here which 
Jerome used in his revision of the Latin. Let 
them very briefly, but with just as much learned 
explanation as should be needful, justify these 
emendations, where they were not self-evident. 
Let them, if this should be their conviction, 
express their sense of the desirableness that these 
should at some future day be introduced into the 
received text, as bringing it into more perfect 
accord and harmony with the original Scripture. 
Having done this, let them leave these emendation: 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


(From a photograph by Messrs, Elliott and Fry.) 


to ripen in the public mind, gradually to commend 
themselves to all students of God’s Holy Word. 
Supposing the emendations such as ought to, and 
would, do this, there would probably ere long be 
a general desire for their admission into the text; 
and in due time this admission might follow. All 
abrupt change would thus be avoided—all forcing 
of alterations on those not as yet prepared to 
receive them. That which at length came in 
would excite no surprise, no perplexity, or at most 
very little, having already in the minds of many 
displaced that of which it now at length took 
openly the room.” 
Unfortunately, as 
I think, the principles 
which came to prevail 
in the New Testament 
Company were very 
different from those 
advocated by Dr. 
Trench in the above 
passage. He himself 
very rarely attended 
the meetings, alien- 
ated, it may be, as | 
know was the case 
with others, by the 
itch for excessive 
change which was dis- 
played by a learned 
and influential section 
of the Company. 
Apart from the 
work of Revision, I 
have one very vivid 
remembrance of Dr. 
Trench in the capacity 
of a popular lecturer. 
Contrary to what 
might perhaps have 
been anticipated, he 
succeeded in riveting 


the attention of his audience. The scene 
was Rotherhithe, and the place of meeting a 


humble school-room, capable perhaps of con- 
taining some two hundred people. It was 
crammed to the door with workmen and their 
families, a few only of higher social position being 
present. The Dean (for he was then such) ad- 
dressed to them one of his fascinating iectures on 
words, He unfolded to them the deeply interesting 
history which often lies hid in particular ex- 
pressions, the striking imagery which is suggested 
by such terms as “supercilious,” ‘ subtle,” 
“trivial,” and so forth, not forgetting the moral 
bearing of his subject, as illustrated by the 
manner in which people are often deceived and 
corrupted by “the imposture of words” seen in 
the use of such expressions as “a gay life,” a 
“chevalier Windustric,” to put a fair face on 
wickedness. On this point the Archbishop has 
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strikingly said: “ How much wholesomer on all 
accounts is it that there should be an ugly word 
for an ugly thing, one involving moral con- 
demnation and disgust, even at the expense of a 
little coarseness, rather than one which plays fast 
and loose with the eternal principles of morality, 
which makes sin plausible, and shifts the Divinely 
reared landmarks of right and wrong, thus 
bringing the user under the woe of them ‘that 
call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for 


MISS 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY, 


CHAPTER 1. 
A PRESENTIMENT. 










_ OU — will 
come back 

early in the 

afternoon, An- 

nie?” I say, 

feeling quite 

sure that she 


will not be allowed to 
answer for herself. 
“Early ! No, indeed, Mrs. 

Spencer; my mother will want 

to keep her as long as possible. 

They will have no end of im- 

portant matters to settle, I 

assure you.” 

Guy Montifex speaks with an air 
of quiet triumph, looking straight 
into my eyes. I return the look 
with a smile, for I am not by any 
means disposed to mistrust Captain Montifex, al- 
though I see what he is doing plainly enough. Annie 
gives me one of those swift glances which so often 
flash between sisters ; and then the pair go off together, 
and I walk slowly homeward under the beeches. 

It is May, and the lanes of Wood Royal are just 
getting shady with the fresh green of young leaves. 
There is a snow of hawthorn on the hedges; through 
the gaps I can see the meadows, glorious with butter- 
cup gold ; the air is full of the sweet din of gay bird- 
voices. And yet sad memories come to me as I 
walk under the arches of the beech avenue to-day, 
and heart-wounds, which have left deep scars behind, 
are beginning to ache again. 

I remember that I was once a girl of twenty, like 
Annie, and had a lover of my own, Courtship, wife- 
hood, widowhood— how much has been crowded into 

few brief years! I, Margaret Spencer, am past 
tlurty now, and am living with my little child in the 
old house where I was born. My mother (herself a 
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sweet, and sweet for bitter’ (Isaiah v. 20)—a text 
on which South has written four of his grandest 
sermons, with reference to this very matter, and 
bearing this striking title, ‘Ox the Fatal Im- 
posture and Force of Words.’ How awful, yea 
how fearful, is this force and imposture of theirs, 
leading men captive at will. There is an at- 
mosphere about them which they are evermore 
diffusing, an atmosphere of life or death, which 
we insensibly inhale at each moral breath we 
draw.” 


WILLOWBURN’S OFFER. 


“WHEN WE TWO PARTED,” ETC, 

widow) has gladly welcomed me back to Cedar 
Lawn; and Annie has become the chief object of 
interest in my quiet life. my little 
daughter will absorb my thoughts ; but Madge, at 
five years old, is scarcely more than a plaything ; and 
it is Annie, my bright, bonnie Annie, who claims 
nearly all my hopes and dreams. 

I am well satisfied with the present state of things, 
for Guy Montifex has been a favourite of ours from 
his boyhood. Lately he has come back, invalided 
from India ; and, if his father and mother have their 
will, he will never leave Wood Royal again. 
Montifex wants his son to stay at home, and look 
after the tenants and the paternal acres; and I am 
inclined to think that Guy will not offer any opposi- 
tion to his desire. 

I fancy I have never seen Annie Jook prettier than 
she does to-day, with a peach-like bloom on her soft 
young face, and her sunny brown hair rippling under 
a little brown straw hat. 
eyes of which one hears so much—blue-grey eyes, 
shaced with very dark lashes, and with an expression 
in them that is half-mirthful, half-sad. 
close-fitting gown of brown tweed, which sets off her 
slight yet rounded figure to the best advantage, and 
has a few sprays of lily of the valley in her bosom. 

Guy Montifex does not attempt to hide the satisfac- 
tion he feels in having her all to himself. His mother 
has sent him to Cedar Lawn with orders to bring 
Annie back to Wood Mount. Next month there is to 
be a bazaar held in the Colonel’s grounds, and Mrs. 
Montifex has determined that my young sister shall 
preside over the principal stall. 

So I leave those two to tread the old path that 
leads to Eden, with the May lights and delicate 
shadows flickering over their heads, and the young 
And I go my 
own way, striving hard to banish the memories that 
sadden me unawares, and praying that the blessings 
I have missed may be granted abundantly to them. 

When I come to the end of the long beech-shaded 


Later on, 


Colonel 


Hers are those large Irish 


She wears a 


blossoms opening all around them. 
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lane, I pause for a moment, and ask myself which 
way I shall take. On my left is a private path, 
leading straight to the shrubberies that encircle Cedar 
Lawn. On my right lies the village street, with its 
irregular rows of quaint cottages, its shops, its 
forge, and the old inn, where a waggoner has just 
stopped with his team. Some grey pigeons come 
fluttering down from the inn dovecote, and alight 
almost at my feet ; then a sudden puff of wind sends 
a shower of white petals flying across the sunny road, 
and I know that they are blown from the fruit-trees 
in Miss Willowburn’s garden. 

It is a habit of mine to go to Miss Willowburn 
whenever I chance to be depressed, or weary of myself 
and my own thoughts. Instinctively I turn my steps 
towards the old red-brick house, which stands a little 
apart from its neighbours in the street, and wears 
its rich mantle of ivy all the year round. Ever since 
her mother’s death, which happened about three 
years ago, my friend has lived here alone with her 
two servants ; and everyone in Wood Royal knows 
that Ivy House is the abode of charity and peace. 
All the young people in the parish carry their little 
troubles to Miss Willowburn, and it is certain that 
she listens to secrets that are never breathed into 
other ears. A safe adviser, because she is always on 
the side of truth; a perfect sympathiser, because her 
heart is full of love to God and man; is it any 
wonder that she is looked up to as our “ wise woman,” 
and that we almost believe in her magic power of 
charming sorrow away? 

I find her in the Jong, low room that always smells 
of pot-pourri, even when the tables are laden with 
freshly gathered flowers. A large sofa is heaped 
with little frocks and pinafores, and she is hovering 
over them, pencil in hand, making a list of the 
articles which are to furnish a stall for the coming 
bazaar. Patience Willowburn has never been exactly 
a pretty woman ; I do not think she looks younger 
than she is, and she must be on the shady side of 
forty. Yet there is something so attractive in that 
pale, sweet face of hers, something so winning in the 
sandid glance of her grey eyes, that I am never 
surprised when people call her interesting. 

She has the gift of a voice intensely musical in 
speaking ; but even when she is silent she holds her 
own. Wherever she goes, she is seldom unnoticed ; 
in her corner, crossing a street, or meeting a stranger 
inacrowd. A little above middle height ; perfectly 
well shaped, perfectly well bred, she impresses you 
at once with a sense of grace and gentle dignity that 
always abides in your remembrance. As I enter the 
room, she looks up with a smile, and puts down the 
pencil to give me her hand. 

“Well, Margaret,” she says, pointing to the frocks 
and pinafores, “you find me in the midst of business. 
Are you going to do anything at the bazaar ?” 

“No,” I answer, sitting down in a low chair near 
the window. “ Annie will take an active part. Guy 
Montifex has just carried her off to lunch at Wood 
Mount. His mother wants to consult her about the 


arrangements, I believe ; but I think Master Guy 
will monopolise her if he can!” 

“ That isn’t surprising,” remarks Miss Willowburn, 
looking well pleased. “One knew what would 
happen when he came back from India. Margaret, 
does it not do you good to look at happiness ?” 

“Yes,” I say heartily. “And it is good to see 
the mother glad ; this attachment will realise an old 
hope of hers. She will have Annie near her.” 

“By the way, has Mrs. Bazeley heard from Ted ? 
I think she was getting a little anxious,” says 
Patience, after a slight pause. 

“No; but perhaps there will be a letter to-day. 
It may come by the second post, so now I think 
I will be going.” 

“ What, already ?” 

Ted is our only brother, younger than myself, 
and older than Annie. He is a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, and his ship has been ordered to China. 
The expected letter ought, I know, to have come 
yesterday or this morning, for the papers have 
already told us that the Cassandra has _ safely 
wrived at her destination. As Patience asks her 
question, a sudden thrill of anxiety shakes me from 
head to foot, and I start abruptly to my feet. 

“Yes, I will go,” I repeat. “The mother is 
nervous, [ am afraid.” 

“T fancy you are nervous, Margaret. Never 
mind; I won’t detain you. Idaresay you will run in 
again this afternoon. I have a little bit of news 
from the Vicarage.” 

“What is it?” I inquire, lingering. 

“Tt will not take long to tell. You have heard 
a good deal, of course, of the Vicar’s old college 
friend, the great Dr. Vansittart ?” 

“Well, yes. Everybody has heard of him.” 

“You know he has been for many years a 
widower, left with only one daughter? This girl 
has, it seems, just made a match which has sorely 
disappointed her father. He has worked too hard, 
and expended his strength too much, and_ this 
trouble, added to other causes, has broken him 
down. Hearing of his illness, the Vicar wrote 
begging him to come to Wood Royal for a long 
rest, and he has accepted the invitation. The good 
Longfords are quite overwhelmed with surprise 
and delight. Only fancy such a distinguished guest 
at their quiet Vicarage !” 

“ He will find it very dull at the Vicarage, Patience. 
Of all lives on earth, I think the life of a great Lon- 
don doctor must be the most interesting! In one 
week he can gather materials enough for a dozen 
ordinary stories.” 

“T should think he would be quite glad of a little 
dulness,” returns Miss Willowburn. “It will be a 
relief. And he looks upon Mr. Longford as almost a 
brother. He will be here on Saturday, I believe.” 

She comes with me to the hall door, and I depart, 
promising to return before the day is ended. As I 
leave the house I hear the church clock striking 
twelve, and immediately all the other clocks in the 
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village begin to make their voices heard. The pigeons 
are still preening their feathers in the noontide sun ; 
the sturdy blacksmith leaves his work, and goes into 
his cottage to dinner ; a crowd of children burst out 








haunted all through the long summer days by birds 
and bees. The sweetness of hyacinths overwhelms 
me as I mount the terrace steps ; and Hugo, the great 
tawny mastiff, half-asleep before the door, lifts his 
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‘*She acknowledges Miss Willowburn’s greeting with calm dignity.” —p. 9. 


of the school-house with a rush and a roar, And 
I, hastening out of the village street, plunge into the 
shrubberies, where I walk under a shower of pink and 
white may-blossoms, and wonder why my heart is 
beating with a strange presentiment of pain. 

Cedar Lawn is a pleasant, old-fashioned country- 
house, embowered in trees, smothered with creepers, 


head as I approach, and stirs his tail in languid 
welcome. 

I do not even pause to give him a word or a caress, 
but go past him into the hall, still possessed with that 
nameless fear that strengthens every moment. It 
seems to me that there is an ominous stillness in the 
house ; all the doors stand open, but ro one appears, 
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I make straight for the pretty breakfast-room, where 
the mother usually spends her morning hours, It was 
here that I left her when I sauntered out into the 
sunshine with my sister and Guy Montifex. And 
it is here that I find her on my return, 

She is sitting in her arm-chair by the window, and 
the light falling upon her face reveals its deadly 
pallor. Morton, her faithful maid, who has lived in 
the household for many years, stands near her in 
watchful silence. There is a black-edged envelope 
lying on the floor; and, swift as lightning, there 
comes to me a knowledge of the news which it has 
contained. I know all—all—even before my 
mother's pale lips unclose, and she says, looking <.p 
at me with wild eyes—“ Your brother, your brother, 
your brother !” 


CHAPTER IL. 

A LAST LETTER. 
I AM too well acquainted with sorrow to be utterly 
unnerved by the trouble that has come so unex- 
pectedly to our household. Out of my life the best 
joys have slipped away, one by one, until I have 
ceased to be shocked at losses ; and so it naturally 
falls to my lot to think and act for others whose 
hearts are less accustomed to suffering. 

When I have taken my mother into my arms, and 
encouraged her to weep out some of her anguish on 
my breast, I remember Annie—poor Annie, who is 
as yet ignorant of our grief! And then I write a 
brief note to Mrs. Montifex, and send it by a 
servant to Wood Mount. Guy’s mother can be 
trusted to break the news as tenderly as possible to 
my sister, and Annie will have got over the first 
effect of the blow before she comes home. 

The next thing to be done is to send to Miss 
Willowburn. As much for my own sake as for the 
sake of those around me, I want her presence 
among us in this time of trial. If my strength fails, 
she will be ready to fill my place. She is one of 
those women who come as God’s messengers to the 
house of mourning, and bring a divine light into the 
chamber of gloom. And I know that she will say 
the very words I long to hear and to speak, and feel 
that her faith will confirm and strengthen mine. 

I scarcely know how we pass through the slow- 
creeping hours of that bright day. Annie comes 
back to us in the Colonel’s carriage, and it grieves 
me sorely to see her white, woebegone face. But 
she hushes her sobs, and says bravely that she will 
be as strong as she can, and do her best to comfort 
the mother. And Patience kisses her cheek, and 
whispers a sentence of encouragement that helps her 
to keep up. Towards evening she breaks down 
(being unused to sorrow, poor child !), and we coax 
her to go up-stairs to her own room and try to get 
some sleep, 

In the gathering twilight my friend and I sit 


together in the breakfast. room, and read over again 
the two letters that came this morning. 


For there 


were two letters contained in that black-edged 
envelope. One was written by the captain of the 


Cassandra, ind the other—feebly scrawled in pencil 
—bears the last loving lines ever traced by our poor 
sailor-boy. 

The dusky garden is before us, and the great 
cedars stand out darkly against the pure tints of a 
pale golden sky. We do not shut out the last 
beauty of the day, but there is a lamp on the little 
work-table, and Miss Willowburn studies poor Ted’s 
parting words in its shaded light. 

“And you never had the slightest hint of this 
engagement of his, Margaret?” she says, looking up 
at me with thoughtful eyes. 

** Never,” I answer, with a sigh. 
lad had trusted me with his secret. 
know that he was sure of my help and sympathy 

“Tt seems as if he had been forbidden to trust any 


“T wish the dear 
Why could he not 


9” 


one,” remarks Patience, referring again to the 
letter. “I don’t quite like that. One need not tell 


one’s love affair to ali the world, but it ought not to 
be hidden from one’s nearest friends.” 

“No,” I say sadly, taking the letter out of her 
hand. It is a poor little scrawled note, and I cannot 
touch it without remembering the strong brown 
fingers that never cared to hold a pen. Our boy’s 
last illness was sudden and brief; but these feeble 
lines prove how weak he must have been before the 
end came. Oh, that one of us had been by his side, 
just to hear him speak those few words which had 
been traced with such labour and pain! 

“Mother darling, 1 am dying. When I am gone 
you must send for Lesbia Lambton, and love her for 
my sake. She has been engaged to me for twelve 
months, but she would not let me tell. You will 
be kind to her, dear mother, because she has no 
home, and is only an old woman’s companion. Ask 
the girls to be good to her for poor Ted. God bless 
you all. Good-bye.” 

Then foilows Miss Lambton’s address—269, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair. And that is all. 

“We shall have to write to her.” I 
absently into the twilight as I speak. 
shall find it quite easy to take her into our hearts. 
Yet, Patience, I can’t help feeling that I don’t want 
another woman in the house. We have 
happy here—we three.” 

“ T wonder how he first met her, Margaret ?” 

“ Oh, he used to run up very often to town. There 
was a man named Grey—an old school friend—who 
was always inviting him. I daresay it was Grey 
who introduced him to Miss Lambton.” 

“And you did not even suspect that he was in 
love ?” 

“ How could we, when he made no sign? With 
us, he was always the merry, thoughtless sailor, who 
seemed never to have got beyond his boyhood. But 
now that I think seriously over the matter, I see that 
he was the very man to be entirely swayed by a 
woman of strong will. Where Ted lost his heart, he 
would lose his head too,” 
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It is growing darker ; the last golden tints have 
faded from the sky, and one star shines like a tiny 
lamp above the great cedars, Patience has consented 
to stay with us all night, and we go up-stairs together 
to my mother’s room. She is awake, and expecting 
me ; and her faint voice asks that something may be 
read to her from the Gospels. I get the book, and 
turn to St. John ; but before I have got through two 
verses my strength gives way, and I stop short, 
blinded with tears. It is Patience who takes the 
Testament from my trembling hand, and goes on 
with the chapter in a tone so steady and sweet that 
it seems as if an angel were uttering the Master’s 
words. 

My friend and I spend the night partly in the 
mother’s chamber and partly in the adjoining dress- 
Our charge sleeps at last, just as the first 
glimmer of dawn comes creeping in at the windows ; 


ing-room. 


and I am comforted to see her at rest, although I 
dread the painful waking. She is still in a quiet 
slumber, and the full daylight has flooded the outer 
world, when Annie steals in to stand by the bed. 

“Oh, what a long night this has been!” she says, 
with a girl’s first surprise at tasting the bitterness of 
sorrow. “Do you think we shall ever feel again 
Dear Margaret, tell me if I 
have got to live in a changed world?” 

“No, dear,” answers the calm, sweet voice of 
“You will be happy 
again when you have grown aecustomed to the sense 
And your mother will feel that she must 
live for you and Margaret and little Madge; and 
that thought will lend her strength.” 

When the mother wakes, we bring little Madge to 
her bedside ; and her sad eyes rest upon the child’s 
fresh cheeks and sunny golden head. 
excellent comforter. 
about poor Uncle Ted, which are quite as wise as the 
And she begs to 


as we used to feel ? 


Patience, close at her side. 


of loss. 


Madge is an 
She says some baby words 


words of most grown-up people. 
have her breakfast with “dear Granny,” proving 
herself to be such a sensible and discreet little 
woman, that we almost forget our grief in our ad- 
miration of her extraordinary intelligence. 

Miss Willowburn goes to Ivy House after break- 
fast, and returns with Mr. Longford, who has heard 
of our sorrow through Colonel Montifex. And then 
Guy rides over from Wood Mount to make inquiries ; 
and I think Annie gets a glimpse of him out of the 
corner of an upper window. His horse paws im- 
patiently at the foot of the terrace, and he looks very 
handsome in the morning sunshine, although his face 
is anxious and grave. 

I wait for the mother to speak first on the subject 
of poor Ted’s last request. 

She does not mention the matter until the day 
is again closing in. Miss Willowburn is in the 
dressing-room, writing some necessary notes, and 
Annie and I are sitting with our invalid, 

“Margaret,” she says, trying to steady her voice, 
“have you thought about carrying out our dear boy’s 
wishes 


9” 


“Yes, mother,” I reply. “I have thought of 
writing to Miss Lambton, But you are not well 
enough, just yet, to receive a stranger.” 

“T shall not receive her as a stranger, Mar- 
garet.” 
“We are 
I know I 


“Oh, no,” cries my sister eagerly. 
going to treat her as one of ourselves. 
shall love her at once!” 

In this I recognise my impulsive Annie, whose 
school friendships were always sudden, and always 
violent while they lasted. I look at her with a 
smile, and a little shake of the head ; but 1 see that 
her warmth has pleased the mother. 

“Good child!” she says, clasping Annie’s hand. 
“Yes, Margaret, you must write; we ought not 
to delay. Think of that poor girl in her unhappy 
position—think of her sorrow and loneliness! In 
comforting her, we shall find consolation for our- 
selves.” 

“T will do as you wish, mother,” I say quietly. 

“Write to-night—this very night, Margaret,” 
exclaims Annie, her sweet young face flushed with 
generous feeling. “And let me put a little bit into 
your letter !” 

“Well, no, not to-night,” says the mother, ob- 
serving me with an attentive glance. 
tired. 


“ Margaret is 
We must not forget that she is the burden- 
bearer of the household; I don’t know how we 
should live through this time of grief without her. 
And Patience—how good Patience has been!” 

“It is nearly post-time,” remarks Miss Willow- 
burn’s quiet voice, proceeding from the next room. 
“ Are there any more letters to go this evening ?” 

I enter the dressing-room, and tell her “ No.” And 
then I make a little sign, which she immediately 
understands, and we go down-stairs together. 

I do not speak a word until the letters have been 
deposited on the hall table, ready to be taken to the 
post. When that is done, I draw Miss Willowburn 
into the breakfast-room, and shut the door. 

** Patience,” I say uneasily, “I don’t know what 
possesses me, but it is a fact that I hate to write to 
Miss Lambton. 
come to us through this unknown girl. 


It seems to me that no good will 
I hope I 
am not going to be troubled with second-sight, or 
any such uncanny gift.” 

“You are only troubled with nerves unstrung,” 
declares my friend, putting her small, soft hands 
on mine, and pushing me into a chair with gentle 
“And yet I will own that I, too, am not 
I should be 
prepared to like her better if she had not bound 
If he had had a stern 
mother, and a couple of hard sisters, he might 
naturally have been unwilling to own his engage- 
ment to a girl without prospects. But we know 
Ted, and we are quite certain that he must have 
given her a vivid description of you all.” 

“That is true. Ted never could refrain from 
describing his relations ; he was so absurdly proud 
and fond of us,” i 


force. 
anxious for Miss Lambton’s coming. 


poor Ted down to secrecy. 
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Tears come with these words, and for a few 
moments Patience lets me weep unchecked. 

“Don’t let us be prejudiced,” she says, at last. 
“Perhaps this Lesbia is a shy creature, crushed 
by repeated snubs. Perhaps she has a morbid sense 
of her own inferiority, and has always reproached 
herself for allowing Ted to fall in love with her. 
You and I, Margaret, have never been dependents, 
We don’t know what it is to be at the world’s mercy, 
as governesses and companions often are—God help 
them! It may be difficult for Miss Lambton to 
realise that Ted’s relations are utterly unworldly.” 

“T daresay she és a shy creature,” I say, catching 
eagerly at this idea. ‘Ted told us that she was 
companion to an old woman, and said that she 
had no home. It is very likely that she has seen 
only the dark side of life—but—oh, Patience, I wish 
I could instil a little prudence into our Annie !” 

“Ah,” sighs Miss Willowburn, with a sudden look 
of pain, “I know how often a trusting heart is 
betrayed! But, courage, Margaret ; we will guard 
Annie as well as we can; and we will not forget 
that she has a far higher Guardian.” 

Having said these words, Patience puts an end to 
our conversation, and tells me that it is bed-time. 
On our way up-stairs she pauses at a window on the 
landing, and looks out upon the shadowy garden, 
lying silent under the stars. We hear the ivy 
rustling outside the house, and catch the sigh of the 
wind through the solemn cedars ; and then we both 
turn away, feeling soothed and stilled. 

That night we all sleep in peace, and the mother 
is so much better next day that we persuade her to 
come down-stairs in the afternoon. The Vicar calls, 
and is admitted, and his quiet talk does her good. 
Annie has a note full of sympathy from Mrs. Montifex, 
and a bouquet of lovely white flowers from Guy. 
The dressmaker and milliner come to receive orders, 
and even the prosaic details of mourning serve to 
divert my sister’s thoughts from dwelling on our loss, 
Little Madge ventures to get her pet ball, and nobody 
chides her for rolling it about on the hall floor as 
usual, 
goes back to her small household in Ivy House. 

After her departure I sit down to my desk, and 
write my note to Miss Lambton. It will be more 
correct to say that I write half a dozen notes, and 
that I am not well satisfied with one of them. I 
may also add that my handwriting is much worse 
than usual, and that my command of language 
becomes miserably small, However, I manage to 
accomplish my task, and send the letter off to the 
post with the rest. 

“Have you written to that dear Lesbia ?” asks 
Annie later on. 

“Yes,” I answer—a little curtly, perhaps. 

“T wanted to put in a few lines,” she says child- 
ishly. “Is the letter gone ?” 

“Long ago. Whiy did you want to write, Annie ? 
You can give her as warm a welcome as you please, 
when she comes. Only, do beware of rushing into a 


Patience sees that she can be spared, and 


bosom friendship after an acquaintance of one hour. 
Remember your long list of female deceivers !” 

“You bad Margaret!” she exclaims, “are you 
jealous because I am going to have another sister? 
Seriousky, dear, I hope you don’t mean to be stiff and 
formal to poor Ted’s sweetheart. You know he said, 
‘Ask the girls to be good to her.’” 


CHAPTER III 
“GOLDEN LIGHT UPON GOLDEN LOCKS,” 

I GET a speedy reply from Miss Lambton, written 
in a bold, graceful hand, and saying everything 
that ought to be said. The mother pronounces it a 
very charming letter, Annie is delighted, and even 
Patience says that nothing can be in better taste. 
Lesbia gratefully accepts our invitation, and tells us 
that she hopes to arrive at Wood Royal in a fortnight. 

The last days of May glide by while we are 
putting our household into mourning and getting 
familiar with our The rosy flutter of the 
apple-blossoms is over, the hawthorn withers, and 
the lilac turns shrivelled and But the 
young leaves thicken on the boughs, and take a 


sorrow. 
brown. 


deeper green, and the meadow grass grows high. 
Our country scenes are looking their fairest in early 
June, when Lesbia Lambton sees them for the first 
time. 

We had all pictured to ourselves a shy, drooping 
creature who would need a great deal of petting 
before she ventured to give us her confidence. Even 
the reply to our letter had not changed our ideas 
about the writer ; in her capacity of companion she 
had, of course, acquired great experience in the art 
of letter-writing. But nothing can be more unlike 
our faney portrait of poor Ted’s sweetheart than the 
woman who comes to us on this sunny June after- 
noon. 

Tall and slender, she sweeps into the room with 
a certain supple grace, and a quiet air of self- 
possession. London dressmakers and milliners have 
done all they ean to make her black 
perfect in their way, and we have at once a secret 
consciousness of our inferiority in the matter of 
dress. But it does not signify what she wears, I 
say to myself ; clothe her in the meanest garb, 
place her among the poorest surroundings, and she 
will still be the most beautiful woman that | have 
ever seen. 

When she has gone up to her room, we turn and 
look at each other for in silence. 
Even Annie, usually so eloquent, is reduced to speech- 
lessness. It is the mother who breaks the pause in 
a wondering voice. 


garments 


some seconds 


“She is like a queen,” she says. “ I never dreamed 
that my simple sailor-boy would choose such a grand 
woman. And it seems strange—very strange—that 
she should have chosen him.” 

“ Not so strange,” Annie answers softly. “I daresay 
it was that very simplicity of his that attracted her. 
Some people love their opposites, you know, But 
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as you say, mother, she is like a queen ; and I feel 
that she has come to reign over all our hearts. I 
have never seen anyone so regal—so wonderful !” 

I see by the enthusiastic look in my sister’s face 
that any caution of mine will be ill-timed. Already 
the mother, too, is completely fascinated, and I know 
that I shall do well to keep silence. Besides, how 
am I to account for the curious feeling of distrust 
which mingles with my honest admiration of Miss 
Lambton’s beauty? What right have I to put a 
vague notion into words, and let it take the shape of 
a warning? Nevertheless, I have an odd sense of 
standing alone ; and it is a positive comfort to see 
Miss Willowburn’s gentle face appear at the door. 

“Oh, Patience,” Annie cries, joyfully, “I am glad 
you are come! She is here—Lesbia—and we are all 
ready to worship her.” 

“T hope you won’t go as far as that, my child,” 
rejoins Miss Willowburn in her soft voice. “That 
sort of thing would be very bad for you, and for her 
too. Idols have a terrible trick of disappointing 
their worshippers. Dear Mrs. Bazeley, forgive me if 
my common sense has rather a disagreeable sound.” 

She turns appealingly to the mother, who answers 
her with a reassuring smile. 

“Nothing that you say can ever sound disagree- 
ably, Patience. But I admit that we are all aston- 
ished and bewitched. When you have seen her you 
will understand. She will be coming down in a 
minute.” 

I establish myself near the tea-tray, and flash an 
expressive glance at Patience. We have not long to 
wait for our guest. 
‘ashmere gown, and acknowledges Miss Willowburn’s 
greeting with calin dignity. And then she seats her- 
self in a simple, unconsidered attitude, and appears 
to be perfectly unconscious that there is anything ir 
her appearance worth looking at. 

She has a soft, cream-white skin, so fine of texture 
and so even in tint that it can bear the strongest 
light. The afternoon sun shines in upon her red- 
gold hair, that looks as if some veritable sunbeams 
had got entangled in it. Under that golden fringe 
curling over the forehead it seems almost startling to 
see deep brown eyes and dark lashes ; and yet it is 
these beautiful, languid eyes that give the face its 
striking individuality. As to the other features, 
they are not really as perfectly cut as Annie’s; but 
no critic can quarrel seriously with anything about 
Lesbia Lambton. 

She talks quietly, and with that well-bred repose 
which marks everything that she says and does. 
And I find that I cannot look at her steadily when 
she looks at me ; those dark eyes, under their broad 
white lids, possess a strange fascination which dis- 
quiets me, while it overpowers. I admire her more 
and more and I like her less and less every minute. 
Annie, faithful to her first impulse, is obviously 
worshipping ; the mother is charmed; and I believe 
it pleases her to find that her poor Ted has not been 
deficient in taste, As to Patience, she is less 


She glides in, wearing her soft 


oppressed than I am by that wonderful gaze, and 
meets it so calmly that Lesbia recognises a spirit not 
easily subdued. 

Between these two, Patience and Lesbia, a silent 
antagonism springs up at their first meeting. The 
one is middle-aged, and can lay no claim to beauty, 
the other is young, and lovely in no common degree ; 
and yet Lesbia, with all her charms, is aware that 
Patience, too, has a power of her own, and is to be 
conciliated rather than despised. I see that she 
takes pains to be gracious to Miss Willowburn; and 
my mother and sister look on, well pleased at her 
marked politeness to our best friend. 

Some hours pass by before anyone speaks of Ted. 
But at last, just as my mother is thinking of retiring 
for the night, Lesbia goes quietly to her side, and 
talks to her in a low voice. 

“T have much to say,” she says, “that must not 
be said now. But I cannot sleep till I have thanked 
you for the welcome you have given me. That wel- 
come is all the sweeter because it is given for his 
sake. I never could tell why he loved me so much, 
and I was always afraid you would disapprove of his 
choice. I am so poor, you know—there are only a 
few decent gowns between me and beggary.” 

“You must not talk of beggary, my dear,” says 
the mother, pained. 

I only want you to understand 

It is no 
He was so 


“Forgive me ! 
how unworldly he was when he chose me. 
wonder that I gave him all my heart. 
single-minded, so frank, so true !” 

These words take a strong effect on the mother, 
Am I unjust? I think 
I should have believed more in Lesbia if her voice 
had not been quite so well managed, her sentences 
not quite so well considered. 
to be something stagey in this little outburst of 
feeling. But I am in a suspicious, uncomfortable 
mood to-night ; and I will go early to my room and 
get some sleep. 

The next day is Sunday, and we are all going to 
church for the first time since our loss, 

I wake early, and stand at my window, looking out 
over lawn and garden to the grey tower that rises 
above the trees. How I wish that our boy had been 
laid to rest in our dear old churchyard with English 
flowers blooming over him, and the graves of friends 
around! And then I remember “the Resurrection and 
the Life ;” and the morning air, breathing so softly on 
my tearful face, seems to whisper a message of eternal 
reunion and peace. 

The mother breakfasts in her own room; and 
Lesbia meets us down-stairs looking as fresh and calm 
as if she had never known the touch of sorrow. I 
recall her piteous confession of poverty as my glance 
rests on her dress. She wears a dead-black silk, rich 
and soft, and it is made and finished in a fashion that 
does not suggest limited means. It is evident that 
she has slept well, for there are no traces of weariness 
in that fair face; no dark shadows under the 
wonderful brown eyes. What a constitution this 


who kisses her and weeps. 


To me there seemed 
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woman must have! And how little she can be 
troubled with that common malady called heari-ache! 
As | take her cool, firm hand in mine, I try to realise 
that she is poor Ted’s chosen love, to whom his last 
thoughts were given. But for that parting prayer of 
his, she would never be with us to-day ; and yet, 
although we gave her that farewell letter to read in 
her own chamber, she is as unruffled and self- 
contained as if we were the most ordinary acquaint- 
ances in the world. 

Annie is to go in the brougham with the mother, 
so Lesbia and [I start first. She has asked leave to 
gather a few flowers, and I see that she has arranged 
a bunch of heliotrope and maidenhair in the bosom 
of her gown. 

We go out of the shrubbery gate, and into the 
village street, where the people are all astir in their 
Sunday garb. As a rule, I think, our folks look their 
best on work-a-days, when they are untrammelled by 
any fear of spoiling their clothes, and have the free 
Our blacksmith, with the traces 
of his calling upon him, is a handsome man, the very 
prototype of that “ Village Blacksmith” whom Long- 
fellow has made dear to us all. But to-day, in a 
dreadfully respectable black coat, and a tall black 
hat, he looks as grim and uncomfortable as he can pos- 
His good little wife, oppressed with the 
consciousness of a bonnet laden with impossible roses, 


use of their limbs. 


sibly be. 


gives me a meek salutation as she emerges from her 
cottage, and chastises her second boy for indulging in 
a jump. Lesbia sees all, and laughs quietly. 

“ These excellent people do penance on Sundays,” 
she remarks. 

“Have you had any experience of country ways ?” 
I ask, as we pass Miss Willowburn’s ivy-mantled 
house, and go slowly up the gentle slope of the street. 

“T have had all kinds of experiences,” she 
* A girl who has been tossed 


“Tt is always so in the country.” 


answers with a smile. 
about as I have, must see a great deal of life. You 
have no idea how charming this rural peace seems to 
me; I have had enough of London, and its eternal 
unrest.” 

“Then you were not sorry to leave Mayfair?” 

“Sorry ? gut I think Mrs. Bland will 
miss me. She had had an incredible number of 
companions before I went to her; and everybody 
wondered that I stayed with her two years. All the 
other women had fled from her temper ; I bore it, 
and made myself necessary to her at last.” 

“It must have been hard for you,” I say. 

Dear Ted’s love 
was like sunshine on a rugged way. It was the first 
bit of happiness that ever fell to my lot.” 

1 cannot think how it is that my heart is not 
full of sympathy for this beautiful woman, walking 
But sympathy, like love, 
is an emotion that cannot be called forth at will. 
I feel hard and stony and unresponsive ; and even 
the genial sunshine of June, and the pleasant chime 
of the old bells, fail to soften me in the least. The 
air is heavy with the scent of mock orange-flowers, 


Oh, no. 


“My whole life has been hard, 


composedly by my side. 


’ 


which flourish abundantly in our cottage gardens ; 
early roses are beginning to blossom out over crazy 
porches and thatched roofs ; swallows are circling 
about their nests under the eaves. As we draw 
near the pretty school-house, I see Patience come out 
with her Sunday class, and notice her contented face 
as they all go up the hill. 

“That is Miss Willowburn,” says Lesbia musingly. 
“She has rather a distinguished air, I think, And 
she is your greatest friend ?” 

“ Yes,” I answer, “our greatest friend, and one of 
the sweetest women in the world.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“A DREAMY DISCONTENT.” 
OvuR ehurch looks down upon the village from the 
top of a gentle hill. It is an ancient Norman church, 
ivy-clad, and decked in these summer days with 
a wealth of scarlet japonica blossoms; and the 
churchyard is cool and shady with elms that have 
been growing there for many a year. Flowers bloom 
about the graves, and wreathe the little crosses and 
simple headstones; the place looks more like a 
garden than a burying-ground, and is divided by a 
clipped yew edge from the velvet lawn of the Vicarage. 
There is a wonderful sense of freshness and serenity 
here, which is, I fancy, to be found nowhere else ; 
and I wait for Lesbia to acknowledge the charm of 
my favourite spot. 
Montifex carriage, and is watching Guy’s attentions 
to his mother. 

“Are those the great people of Wood Royal?” 
she asks, with a languor that is a little over-done. 

“ We have no great people here,” I answer. ‘“ The 
grey-haired man is our Squire, Colonel Montifex.” 

“ And I suppose the bronzed young soldier is his 
son?” 

*¥iea,” 
bestows on Guy’s well-set-up figure and handsome 
brown face. The Montifexes enter the church before 
us; we follow, passing through the low-browed 


But she has caught sight of the 


I say; noting the long glance that she 


west door, and go to our pew in the chancel. 

The light comes in delicately toned hues through 
the beautiful east window, and the repose of the 
sanctuary falls upon my tired spirit, and soothes me 
I get a rest from the hurry and throb of 
sensations and thoughts that have preyed upon me 
for many days. 
those hallowed memories that linger in this old house 
of prayer, where I first worshipped as a child. We 
have come early, and I sit quite still, letting the 
sense of peace sink into my heart, and almost for- 
getting that Lesbia is by my side. 

The Vicar’s pew fronts ours, and presently I am 
aware that a stranger is sitting next to Mrs. Long- 
ford. This then is the great doctor, who has come to 
Wood Royal in search of health and rest. 

At the very first glance I like his face, which re- 
minds me, just a little, of the face of the first Napoleon, 
But, no ; the resemblance vanishes after a moment’s 


unawares, 


It is good to be here—good to recall 
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scrutiny, and I see that the countenance is more 
open, the features more massive than those that they 
first recalled. About Dr. Vansittart there is a look 
of quiet power and reserved force which it is simply 
impossible to describe. You feel that if he were to 
let loose all the strength of his character, no obstacle 
could stand before hin, Although he has passed 
middle life, and entered on the borderland of age, 
he shows nc token of decay. The frank hazel eyes are 
never dim, uhe iron nerve never fails, the mind is as 
prompt and clear as it ever was in his earlier days. 
Looking at him as he sits there quietly in the Vicar’s 
pew, I understand at once how his high position has 
heen won. And then | fall to thinking of all the good 
that this man has done in his life, of the lives that he 
has saved, of the sufferings that he has soothed, of the 
terrible ills that he has fought with and overcome. 
Single-handed, unaided, he has done battle with a 
host of invisible foes ; and I say to myself that he is 
worthy to be called a conqueror indeed. 

Then the organ notes are heard, pealing forth rich 
and strong; and the service begins. And, perhaps 
because of the loss I have sustained, the whole familiar 
service seems like something new and touching; and 
I am sensible of a fulness of satisfaction and rest. 
The mother sits in her corner with a bowed head ; 
Annie’s sweet face is pale with intense feeling ; 
Lesbia, beautiful and inscrutable, stands erect, with 
her gorgeous prayer-book in her hands, and ever and 
anon sends a sidelong glance into the Montifex 
pew. 

Guy is waiting for Annie in the churchyard when 
we come out. Lesbia is by her side; and I am in 
the rear with the mother. And although Guy is-full 
of the tenderest solicitude about my sister, I see that 
his eyes dwell long upon the superb woman whose 
red-gold hair glistens in the sunlight, and his gaze 
follows her after they have parted at the gate. 

A side-path runs across the churchyard to the 
Vicarage grounds, and I catch sight of Patience and 
the great doctor walking together to the little wicket 
in the yew hedge. Miss Willowburn often spends 
her Sundays at the Vicarage. Mrs. Longford is a 
confirmed invalid, and many of her duties are per- 
formed by Patience, who is known throughout the 
parish as the Vicar’s right hand. And I know that 
Dr. Vansittart will see a great deal of my friend, 
and will find in her society a sense of rest and 
refreshment. Patience is always fresh, always 
interesting. 

The mother and Annie drive off in the brougham. 
Lesbia, who prefers to walk, is again my companion ; 
and we go down the pleasant lane side by side. We 
do not talk much ; and perhaps our guest feels the 
sleepy influence of the quiet, sunshiny old village, 
with its cottages overgrown with ivy, and gardens 
rich with old-fashioned flowers. Away to the right 
are the woods, now wearing the first fresh green of 
the young summer, and the cuckoo’s call comes 
monotonously from the trees. Suddenly Lesbia 
breaks our silence with an abrupt question, 


How is it,” she says, “ that Dr. Vansittart happens 
to be at Wood Royal? He is the last man | should 
have expected to see in this piace !” 

“He is the Vicar’s old friend,” I tell her; “and 
he has come for a rest.” 

“ Ah,” she goes on, “ you have no idea how odd it 
seems to see a well-known West-End face in this out- 
of-the-way village! Miss Vansittart was married at 
St. George’s the other day. She was a handsome 
bride, but I believe she didn’t make a good match. 
The doctor did not approve of the marriage, but he 
had spoiled her, and there was nothing for it but to 
let her have her will. Can you imagine that auto- 
cratic man spoiling anybody?” 

“T can imagine that a father would indulge an 
only child.” 

“T should not have thought there was any in- 
dulgence in him,” she remarks, pausing to steal a 
bit of syringa from a garden wall. “For my own 
part, I don’t like those strong, self-sufficient men. let 
them be ever so great. I only care for am:n who 
ean be influenced by a woman, and swayed by her 
charm.” 

As I look at her lovely face, with its warm creamy 
fairness, and slumbrous brown eyes, I fancy that few 
men could resist her spell. Perhaps she reads my 
thoughts, for her gaze meets mine, and I almost 
think that there is something insolent and triumph- 
ant in her smile. Then we enter the cool shadows of 
the shrubberies, and she breaks out into gentle 
raptures about the beauty and peace of Cedar Lawn. 

The mother is tired, and shuts herself into her 
own room up-stairs for the rest of the day. I see at 
a glance that Lesbia is bent on winning my sister— 
on me she will not trouble to spend her witcheries ; 
perhaps because she has already found me _ proof 
against them. But for Annie she has a sweet, sunny 
playfulness— caressing words, and smiles that no 
man, and only a few women, can resist. And Annie, 
always easily fascinated, succumbs at once, and leads 
her out to her favourite seat under the largest cedar. 
I watch them from a distance, feeling depressed and 
ill at ease. And presently Guy Montifex comes 
sauntering across the lawn, as he often does on a 
Sunday afternoon. Somehow I am vexed at the 
sight of him, and wish with all my heart that he 
had not come to-day. 

It is soon evident that Lesbia is leading the con- 
versation into the channel that she likes best. My 
sister, unable to follow her, sits silent, and listens 
with no lack of interest. It amuses her to hear 
Lesbia talking of town ways and town doings with 
Guy. Miss Lambton seems to know something of 
all the people known to Captain Montifex. She 
describes their peculiarities in the most amusing 
fashion, recounts their sayings, and gives graphic 
sketches of their appearance. More than once Guy’s 
laugh rings out across the lawn ; he leans forward, 
watching Lesbia while she talks; and she is exerting 
all her powers to entertain him. They make a 
charming group, those three, sitting under the old 
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cedar; but I have never contemplated any picture 
with less pleasure. My Annie, with her bronze hair 
and soft oval face, is always very fair to look upon; 
but that woman with the dangerous dark-brown 
eyes, and eream-white skin, seems to absorb every- 
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talk ? 
face ? 

I am afraid that this Sunday afternoon is the 
forerunner of a good many unsatisfactory afternoons. 
All the peace of the morning has departed from my 


And why does he never take his eyes off her 


“Lesbia is leading the conversation into the channel that she likes best.”—p. 11. 


thing, little by little. Guy, with his close-cropped 
dark head, and well-cut, sun-tanned features, looks 
what he is, a soldier and a gentleman ; but he does 
not by any means rank as a hero in my opinion, I 
daresay I am unjust ; but I say to myself that it is 
a very easy thing to attract a man of his type. 
Why does he seem to be so delighted with Lesbia’s 


spirit, and I pace up and down the terrace, under 
the shelter of the verandah, with some very bitter 
feelings in my heart. 

How happy we were before that black-edged letter 
came on a sunny May morning! And, although our 
loss is as yet fresh and new, we might be happy still 
if we were but left to ourselves, We never know 
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What we do when we introduce a stranger into our 
home circle ; and yet home is not a paradise that 
can be guarded with a flaming sword. It is open to 
the four winds of heaven; to chance visitants, 
whether they be angels or fiends, friends or foes. 

Madge comes up to me, and pushes her little 
dimpled hand into mine. But my steady walk 
under the verandah soon wearies her, and she leaves 
me, and scampers across the grass to the group 
under the cedar, If Lesbia does not like the inter- 
ruption, she is careful to conceal her annoyance, and 
receives the child with open arms. But Madge’s 
intrusion breaks up the trio; Guy rises to take his 
departure ; and presently Lesbia and Annie come 
towards the house, remembering that it is time for 
tea. 

“How pretty all these creepers are!” 
guest, looking up to the flower-wreathed pillars of 
the verandah. ‘One seems to live in a world of 
bloom at Wood Royal; I feel as if I were a part 
of all this June sweetness, and had lost my old 
prosaic self,” 

“As if there could ever have been anything 
prosaic about you /” remarks Annie, gazing at her 
with the most undisguised admiration. ‘‘ Why, you 
are a poem in human shape, Lesbia! That is what 
we have been thinking all this afternoon.” 

“Who has been thinking so?” she asks, with 
a slow, subtle glance from under her long dark 
lashes. 

“Mr. Montifex and I. 
that he has been studying you. 


Says our 


Perhaps you don’t know 
Guy has a way 
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of studying people without letting them know,” 
says my poor sister in her utter simplicity. 

Lesbia nearly closes her eyes, and a faint smile 
stirs her full red lips. But in the next instant 
she is pensive, and sighs. 

“Annie so often reminds me of dear Ted,” she 
says softly. “She has just his outspoken ways. 
I have not had any pleasant things said to me since 
he said them. So that Annie’s little compliments 
are very sweet.” 

“ But, surely,” Annie exclaims, “you can’t have 
lived your life in town without receiving hundreds 
of compliments! And the men you have met—all 
those you have been telling us about this afternoon 
—are the very men to show their admiration.” 

A shadowy look of vexation flits across Lesbia’s 
face, and is gone in a second. 

“One must have a good memory to retain the 
nonsense that those society idlers talk,” she says 
languidly. “I am tired to death of all their inani- 
ties. It is delightful to be here, away from them all.” 

I do not believe in her attachment to our poor 
boy, any more than I believe in her liking for a 
country life. But, unless anything calls Guy Mon- 
tifex away from our neighbourhood, I am convinced 
that she will stay on with us until we are all pray- 
ing for her departure. I ought to be ashamed of my 
uncharitable thoughts, for she smiles sweetly at 
me as she passes through the French window into 
the drawing-room. But I am not ashamed ; and 
I pour out tea in a very bad humour indeed. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROBABLY there never 
‘|| was a time in the history 
of Sunday-school work 
when thorough prepara- 
tion of the lessons by the 
teacher was of such para- 
mount importance as at 
the present. This duty is 
often urged on the ground 
of the higher intellectual 
culture of the scholars ; 
but those who come much 
in contact with the children 
educated in our public ele- 
mentary schools know that 
they are not possessed of that 
| “higher intellectual culture” 
which is claimed for them. Hence teachers 





take little notice of a contention made on such 
slender foundation. 


The real point to press 


upon Sunday-school workers seems to me to be 
that the work is purely religious, and that for 
that reason preparation is imperative. 

Systematic teaching is pretty generally secured 
by each school adopting some regular series of 
lessons from among the many excellent ones 
which are compiled for this purpose. If the 
work is to have the highest possibility of success, 
such a regular series of lessons must be taken, for 
if all the classes in a school take the same, the 
work can be tested and helped by reviews and 
addresses to an extent which would otherwise be 
impossible. ‘The need of preparation and the 
system of having a set sequence of lessons has 
given rise to a number of “aids to teachers,’ in 
the shape of notes on the portions of Scripture 
selected, issued in a separate form or in the 
columns of the religious press. Against a slavish 
use of these aids I wish at once emphatically to 


* See “Scripture Lessons,” page 21. 
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protest. In most cases teachers are warned by 
those who—no doubt with great cure—prepare 
these “Notes” that they are not intended to super- 
sede personal study, but to assist it. But of this 
warning some take no notice, and I fear the notes 
are in their case superseding independent pre- 
paration, and are indeed rendering it a rare art, 
instead of supplementing and aiding it, as their 
compilers intended. Bad as that must be, worse 
remains behind, for in many cases the teachers do 
no more than cursorily read—sometimes they do 
not do that—the notes, and then take them into 
their classes with them. What is likely to be the 
result of such a method religiously can hardly 
be questioned, even if it can be supposed that it 
is successful in an educational point of view—and 
that I should doubt. I do not wish to imply 
that a very large proportion of teachers have yet 
reached this point, but more do it than many 
superintendents are aware of, and it is a habit 
which will grow unless some steps are taken to 
check it. The only effective way is to induce 
the teachers to taste the sweets of personal pre- 
paration. 

In a previous paper I wrote at some length on 
the question of Bible study for those who wish, as 
all true teachers must do, to become familiar with 
the whole 3ible, and all that I need do now is to 
urge that the first step in preparation is to study 
the lesson on the principles there laid down, or 
on others equally thorough. 

This, however, will simply teach the teacher, 
leaving much more to be done before he is fully 
prepared to impart the knowledge acquired to 
others. Indeed, much of the information thus 
gathered would only be suitable for adult classes, 
it being deep spiritual truth—veritable ‘“ strong 
meat for men,” quite distinct from the “milk 
for babes” which most scholars will require. It 
will, however, have in it one central thought— 
one guiding truth—standing out as its main and 
most important part. Round this there will be 
found a larger or smaller cluster of incidents or 
subsidiary truths, all helping to explain and en- 
force the chief point, while each is interesting 
and useful in itself. The main truth is what 
we must grasp as the one thing which is to be 
taught, to be clenched in our scholars’ minds, 
whatever else goes unnoticed. To have obtained 
a clear and decided idea of the lesson we intend 
to enforce is the first and most important point 
In preparation. 

The next step, naturally, is to get this truth 
put into the shape in which it will be most easily 
understood and probably remembered by our 
class. It is obvious that the form of treatment 
must be very different in an infant or a junior 
class from what it must be with the higher 
classes, and that they, again, will differ from the 
adults. So varied, indeed, will be the compo- 
sition of classes that no one but their own teacher 


can form a correct judgment as to what will 
suit them. Without attempting the impossible 
—namely, the laying down of unalterable rules 
for universal treatment—it may be briefiy stated 
that the power to understand merely abstract 
ideas comes only with education, and that there- 
fore the little ones must mainly be taught by 
reference to physical phenomena or to the details 
of their daily life. With them, too, the teaching 
must be dogmatic ; the positive “it is so” being 
more and more toned with the “because” as we 
get higher and higher in the scale of age and 
education. In the very highest classes these two 
should be reversed, and the teaching be—“ be- 
cause” of such and such reasons, therefore ‘ it 
is so,” 

While, however, we strive to present the truth 
suitably to the understanding of our scholars, we 
must not attempt to make it precisely fit them. 
As the strength of a chain is its weakest link, so 
the intelligence of our class is that of its most 
backward member; and, besides that, our natural 
tendency is to think that our previous efforts 
have been more successful than has really been 
the case. Hence we must aim at simplicity, 
using that term as bearing on the least intel- 
lectual of our scholars, so that our instruction 
may fit them a little too easily, if the expression 
may be allowed. 

Associated with this simplicity there must be 
definiteness and directness of application. The 
first we cannot possibly have unless we ourselves 
have started with a clear knowledge of what we 
intend to teach and of the way we can teach it. 
If we have the least doubt on either of these 
points with regard to any portion of our lesson, 
it is better to drop that part, or at all events to 
touch very, very lightly upon it. It is far better 
so than to leave a doubt in the minds of our class 
as to what we intended, for we may be sure that if 
an erroneous conelusion is possible it will be drawn. 

A case in point happened to myself when on 
one occasion I did not make my full meaning 
clear, though I might have done so if I had not 
in my youthful enthusiasm fancied that my 
scholars knew much more than they did. I had 
been speaking of the nobility of self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, and had urged the benefit 
and beauty of my boys giving up for the sake of 
their younger brothers and sisters. I was some- 
what astounded to find shortly afterwards that 
the scholars had made it a ground for demanding 
as a right that their elders should give up to 
them! Of course it was a natural argument as 
the lesson stood, and my error was that my 
teaching lacked definiteness. It needed to be 
completed by being carried further, and my class 
shown that the very beauty of self-sacrifice was 
its voluntariness—that while it was a good thing 
in the person who did it, others had no right to 
demand that it should be done, 
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On directness of teaching depends our hope of 
doing any good, for only as a person—either old 
or young—can be made to feel that the lesson 
is intended for himself, can it be hoped to have 
any effect. 

Next in importance, then, to thoroughly ac- 
quainting ourselves with the lesson, comes the 
preparation of it in a suitable, simple, definite, 
and direct form for our scholars. To do this it 
must be looked at from their point of view as 
well as from our own. To enable this to be done 
an outline—such as could be used on a Dblack- 
board—is most useful. When that is prepared, 
the teacher can see if his idea is embodied in it 
so clearly that anyone else could understand it. 
If, however, this outline cannot be or is not pre- 
pared, the main points should be written down, 
and then considered by the eye as well as simply 
by the mind. Even then mistakes will be made, 
for everyone reads into what he himself writes 
what was in his mind at the time, and, of course, 
no one else can do that. Still, the fact of re- 
ducing an idea to writing tends to give it definite- 
ness and shape, and enables it to be considered 
over and over, as few people have the power to 
contemplate 2 mere thought. The written thought 
can also be mentally compared with the idea it 
was intended to express, and can be judged 
whether it fully comes up to what was intended 
and does not go beyond it. 

This reduction of the lesson to writing in some 
form, and weighing of its suitableness, is the last 
process in what I should consider to come strictly 
within the term “preparation.” When that is 
complete the related matters may be dealt with. 
For instance, the anecdotes and illustrations which 
are to be used in giving it must be carefully 
selected and arranged, none being admissible which 
do not exactly fit the point to be enforced. 

[}lustrations, to be truly such, must be drawn 
from things with which the scholars are familiar, 
and, as far as possible, from the very simplest 
scenes of everyday life. Those of our blessed 
Lord should be our models in both respects, and the 
more nearly we approach them the more effective 
our teaching will be. As to the anecdotes, care 
must be taken that they actually and naturally 
embody the truth we wish to convey, and that 
they are not so ornate and elaborate as to leave a 
remembrance of the tale alone, and not any of 
the moral it was to inculcate. This is one great 
reason why they should be thought out before- 
hand, for though some few persons always have 
an apt story ready—like the late President 
Lincoln—still the number of such is few. 

More important, however, than either anecdotes 
or illustrations are the questions. These must be 
arranged in two classes, namely those to precede 
the lesson and those to close it. The object of 
the former is to revive the memories of previous 
instruction, and to furnish a starting place for the 
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teaching about to be given. By this means we 
find out how much the scholars already know, 
and, what is perhaps more important still, we 
convince them that they know it and can proceed 
to add to it by suitable additions. The closing 
questions we must use to test how much has been 
learnt during the particular lesson, and that, 
whether much or little, we rivet in their memories 
by getting them to formulate the ideas which are 
in their minds. 

It might be supposed that the closing questions 
of one day would serve as the opening questions 
of the next, but this is not so, Closing ques- 
tions must deal with details, and opening ones 
with generalities. If we expect our scholars to 
retain details we shall be disappointed, but if 
our work has been well done we may safely 
anticipate that the broad outlines and general 
principles will be remembered. There is also 
another reason why the same question should 
not be used twice, at least within a short time. 
It is that the power of “association” is strong in 
all children, and exceedingly so in some, and the 
repetition of a question will often suggest the 
answer which was given to it before. ‘Thus the 
reply is an unconscious effort of memory, and not 
a result of utilised knowledge. 

The preparation of questions is perhaps the 
most difficult of all preparation, and when they 
have been prepared they will often have to be 
varied or divided in being put. This, however, 
will cause little trouble if the two things which 
are imperative are always kept in view. The 
first of these is that the teacher should be 
thoroughly prepared with his lesson, and have 
a very distinct idea of what he intends to teach. 
The other is that the questions should be so 
clear and definite that the only possible answers 
to them would teach him the main points of his 
lesson if he had never heard them before. The 
model to be copied is that of a skilful barrister 
examining a witness. He knows what the wit- 
ness can give information about, and he so 
frames his questions that the replies may put 
the Court in possession of all the facts. So the 
teacher knows what he has taught or tried to 
teach, and if he cannot get that out from his 
scholars by questioning he at once discovers that 
he has failed either in his teaching or his examina- 
tion, and thus he is led to correct his errors, and 
to help himself quite as_much as he helps his class. 

Of the great preparation of prayer I do not 
speak, because I can hardly conceive such an 
anomaly as a person trying to lead others to God 
and not going to Him for help in the effort. 1 
have avoided, too, any attempt at discussing the 
principles of the art of teaching ; but I believe 
what I have suggested will be found strictly in 
accordance with those principles, and, with a 
little practice and perseverance, not difficult of 
adoption, 
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WITH THE LONDON ’BUSMEN. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


SAEVENTEEN hours a day! 
One hundred and _ nineteen 
hours a week! That’s my 
time. I left the yard last 
night at five - and - twenty 
minutes to two, and I was on 
my ’bus agin this mornin’ 
at ’alf-past eight. It’s 
these long hours that tell!” 

“But you get a holiday sometimes ?” 

“Tf we likes to pay for it. Whenever we are 
off duty we don’t get paid. Whoa, there!” 

And the speaker, a smart “whip” among the 
London omnibus drivers, ceases his conversation 
concerning his long hours of labour, to pull up 
his horses and sing out loudly the destination of 
his omnibus. 

They are quaint and curious men, som* of these 
London ’busmen, with a rich fund of droulery all 
their own. 

“Ve see, sir,” said one, “I don’t much care for 
a holiday ; I’ve been so long on this ’ere ’bus that 
things look quite different-like when I’m in the 
street below. I shouldn’t know my own children 
in the street.” 

“Oh, come! that is too strong.’ 

“Fact, I tell ye, sir; I’m always away in the 
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mornin’ afore they’re up, and not home till they ’re 
in bed at night, and I shouldn’t know my little 
gal if I was to meet her out, especially if I was 
to see her off my ’bus !” 

Truly a significant remark for a man to make 
in this latter half of our wonderful nineteenth 
century—a remark not without a touch of satire 
and of pathos too; and we find ourselves asking 
if it is a necessity of our advanced civilisation 
that men must work so long and so continuously, 
day after day, that they never see their children 
except asleep? No sweet, simple prattle about 
the father’s knee, no little fat, dimpled arms 
around the father’s neck, none of the loving, 
softening influences which little people know so 
well how to exert over even the most stony- 
hearted of men! Surely, O Christian Civilisa- 
tion, these things are not necessities of thy 
development ! 

But yet the ’bus-driver rarely complains or 
grumbles. He does not strike, or congregate in 
mass-meetings, or commit acts of riot, but he 
works patiently on, day aiter day, steering his 
horses marvellously well through the crowded 
London streets, and surveying life with a philo- 
sophic calm from the altitude of his box—except 
when a child strays in the way of his horses, 
and then his language is, perhaps, rougher than 
are his real feelings. 

The London ’busmen are pretty generally 
unanimous in this—their hours are too long; 
they do not say this in a craven, grumbling 
spirit, but as a fact to be reckoned with—a 
state of things to which they are resigned. 
Nevertheless, seventeen hours out of a “day” 
of twenty-four is an extreme case. We have 
been at some pains to discover the fair average 
of a London ’busman’s day, and comparing one 
with another find it to be from thirteen to fifteen 
hours. If a holiday is taken no wages are paid 
for that day ; if even a journey is missed a portion 
of the day’s pay is deducted. It is strictly so much 
pay for so much work done, with the ’busmen. 

Were it not for the infinite variety to be seen 
in the London streets, we should think the life to 
be almost intolerable. Every day, and day after 
day, to be engaged for so long a time in mono- 
tonously driving backwards and forwards over the 
same ground, with scarcely any rest or time for 
meals—such a life must be wearying indeed to 
even the hardiest constitution. The men who are 
on the last ’buses at night are the last to com- 
mence again the next morning, so that the day of 
each is usually of the same number of hours. 
Thus the men on the last “ Waterloo” or 
“ Atlas” at night (1 a.m.), do not commence until 
10.30 next day. "Buses begin running about 
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eight o’clock in the morning—though the time 
varies with the neighbourhood—and the driver 
has to make his appearance in the yard at the 
time arranged for his ’bus to start. He receives 
it from the horse-keeper and drives to the starting 
point, and then he continues throughout the day 
to drive backwards and forwards, between the 
points arranged as the beginning and end of his 
journey, each ’bus making an average of five or 
six journeys per day, according to distance, 
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shops fill the street for a few hours, and then 
they too are closed, but still the ’>busman remains 
on his box. When at last midnight draws near, 
the people become fewer and fewer, then finally 
the last omnibus is dragged to the yard by its 
wearied horses, and at length the hard-working 
*busman gets a little repose! 

The wages of ’busmen vary somewhat, according 
to the proprietor for whom the men work and 
the number of journeys to be performed daily, but 





The only rest obtainable is at the various start- 
ing points—usually well-known taverns. Here 
the men remain sometimes ten minutes, some- 
times fifteen, and here they must swallow such a 
meal as they can get under the circumstances. 

This is one of the great hardships of the ’bus- 
man’s lot. He has, asa rule, no time nor place 
for a refreshing rest or a comfortable meal. His 
only shelter is the public-house ; consequently he 
drinks too much—though he is seldom a drunkard. 
And hour after hour his work goes on. Evening, 
which brings rest to so many a toiler, brings none 
to him. If anything, he is busier, for his ’bus 
is full of people anxious to go home, or hastening 
to some place of amusement. So the setting sun 
brings no rest to him; the lamps twinkle in the 
twilight, the glare and glamour of the gas-lit 
1070 


an average of six shillings per day for a driver 
or ‘“‘coachman” as he delights to be called, and 
four-and-sixpence for the conductor, seem to be 
the usual prices. The men employed by one com- 
pany are paid on commission of so much for every 
pound taken. This of course makes the men 
more alert, but then the wages are more “spotty,” 
as they say—that is, they vary more. A driver 
thus, it would seem, can earn his two guineas per 
week, which is not a bad wage as things go, and, 
indeed, we have aot found the men grumbling 
at their earnings. It is the hours that tell—the 
hours, the exposure to all weathers, and the want 
of a decent shelter and meal-time. 

The result of inquiries leads us to believe that 
many "busmen get but one Sunday per month, 
—that is, but twelve days’ rest in the whole year, 
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when all the ’buses of a proprietor are on the 
road. But there are important exceptions. The 
Road Car Company’s omnibuses do not run on 
Sundays now at all, and, consequently, the men 
get rest on every Sunday. Then some proprietors 
run but half the number of their vehicles on 
Sundays, and consequently half the men get rest, 
while at certain seasons pretty nearly all the 
owners reduce the number of their vehicles on 
the road. But then the men are not paid, 
that their weekly wage suffers. therefore, a 
*busman regularly attend public worship, he 
loses money by it—a state of things not con- 
ducive to his attendance at Divine service. 

It is difficult—almost impossible—to tell the 
exact number of ’busmen in London. Annual 
licences are issued at Scotland Yard daily—forty 
or fifty a day—and of course a large number are 
also lapsing ; but the net result is an annual 
increase of both drivers and conductors. The 
licences, however, permit aman to serve on either 
a tramcar or an omnibus, so that even the 
registers in the Blue Books afford us but little 
clue to the number of ’busmen as distinguished 
from tram-car men. 

We can, however, arrive at the numbers ap- 
proximately, thus: In the Blue Book issued last 
year (1885), we find the number of licences issued 
to stage drivers during 1884 set down as 4,532, 
and conductors 5,907. There were also 2,336 
stage carriages licensed, of which 808 were tram- 
cars, giving a total of 1,548 omnibuses, Allowing 
for the increase since then and for the carriages 
held in reserve in the yards, we believe we are 
within the mark in concluding that there is now 
an average of 1,550 omnibuses travelling in the 
streets of London every week-day ; and as there 
appears to be an average of four men licensed 
for every vehicle, we get a total of 6,200 licensed 
*busmen and conductors. It is this little army 
of hardworking and, in the main, meritorious 
men for which we plead. 

Some of the men are very old. In the report 
from which we have just quoted, there is a return 
as to the age of drivers and conductors, including 
tram-car men, showu.g that of the 4,532 of the 
former, ninety-six were between 60 and 70 years 
of age, and nineteen were between 70 and 80; of 
the 5,907 conductors, thirteen were between 60 
and 70, and two between 70 and 80. Consider 
‘or a moment what an arduous life is that of a 
busman, for men of these years to lead! Thir- 
seen hours a day on a rocking vehicle, in all 
weathers, with only an interval now and again 
of twelve minutes for rest and food in a public- 
house! All that little kindly attention which 
people of these years need, and which should be 
lovingly rendered to them in a peaceful home, 
is denied to them. 

The ’busmen are 
the police. 


entirely under the control of 
Every driver and conductor has to 


obtain an annual licence, and the proprietor of 
the omnibus has also to take out a licence for the 
carriage. The permission for standing places at 
the beginning and end of journeys, and well- 
known points on the way, is obtained from the 
chief of the police ; and misconduct or disregard 
of regulations, such as fast driving, unfitness of 
vehicle or horses, is reported, and scored against 
owner or men, and the licence is endangered. 
Night inspections are frequently made by detec- 
tives in plain clothes, and the annual reports of 
the Chief Commissioner give the number of 
vehicles condemned as unfit for use, the licences 
reported against, etc., and those not renewed, 
The Blue Book also shows, what no doubt country 
cousins have observed in their visits to town, 
that a superior class of omnibus is rapidly coming 
into use. There can be no doubt but that to the 
excellence and vigilance of the police supervision 
we largely owe the fact, that the immense public- 
carriage service of our great metropolis is on the 
whole so efficient and reliable, and worked with 
so much ease and advantage to the public. 

Few people are aware of the immense amount 
of work done by the police in connection with the 
public-carriage service of London, or of the extent 
to which that service is increasing. <A very brief 
summary of recent reports will show this. Thus 
the number of licences issued during 1881 was 
3,733 to stage drivers, and 4,642 to conductors, an 
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increase over the preceding year. Of this number 
ninety-one stage drivers’ cases required to be 
considered, and sixty-nine conductors’, and the 
renewal of ten licences to conductors and one 
stage driver was refused. The number of stage 
carriages licensed in that year was 1,943, and of 
these 214 were new vehicles. In the next year 
these figures had risen, and 2,028 stage carriages 
were licensed, being an increase of 185, and 202 
new stage carriages were put on the road ; in the 
same year, it may be remarked in passing, four- 
wheeled cabs, which are constantly decreasing in 
number, had dwindled from 3,847 to 3,713! 
During the year forty-four stage carriages were 
condemned as unfit, and the usual monthly night 
inspections by the police at uncertain intervals 
were steadily continued. 

The number of licences issued to stage drivers 
in 1882 was 4,048, and 5,220 to conductors, 
showing an increase of 315 of the former, and 
578 of the latter. 

Coming to the report issued in 1885, we find 
the same tendency existing, the number of drivers 
and conductors and vehicles increasing, more 
comfort being afforded by the superior fittings 
of the carriages, and fewer charges of unfit- 
ness served. The number of stage drivers and 
conductors, as previously quoted, shows an in- 
crease of 285 of the former, and sixty-nine of the 
latter ; there were 184 new vehicles placed in the 
streets, and sixty-nine licences were rejected. 
The night inspections had resulted in 364 car- 
riages being reported unfit for use. 

The Police Reports also throw a clear light on 
the general good conduct of the men. We have 
alluded to their freedom from drunkenness. This 
is borne out by the report for 1883, which shows 
that in that year only 33 drivers and 19 con- 
ductors were convicted once; while only one 
driver was convicted twice, and only one thrice. 
No conductor was convicted more than once. 

The Lost Property Office also shows the honesty 
of the men in a favourable light, besides atford- 
ing striking evidence of the carelessness of the 
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travelling public. Both cabmen and conductors of 
"buses and trams deliver up large numbers of 
the articles found in their vehicles, though there 
is room for improvement in this respect. Thus in 
1884 we learn from the Blue Book 30,000 articles 
were known to have been lost, and of these 20,667 
were deposited at Scotland Yard-—an increase of 
245 over the previous year, which in its turn 
was an increase of 1,765 over the preceding year. 
Of these articles, 11,248 were restored to their 
owners, who paid in rewards a total of 
£2,036 3s. 4d. The remaining articles were 
either restored to the finders or sold as unclaimed 
property. 

3ut even more striking instances of the careless- 
ness of some travellers are seen in the nature of 
the deposits. Thus one was a bag of jewellery 
worth £750; another was a diamond tiara worth 
£850. In one year (1883), a packet of bonds 
worth £3,000 was lost, another value £1,500, 
and also £250 in gold. Valuable dressing-cases 
containing jewellery have been found, and on one 
occasion a pocket-book containing £75 in bank 
notes! To have left such packages as these in a 
public carriage must be the height of the most 
culpable carelessness. But of the vagaries and 
peculiarities of travellers a volume might be 
written. There are the good folks who always 
will get into the wrong omnibus; then there is 
the worthy old lady who, whenever she wishes to 
pay her fare, considers it necessary to vigorously 
poke the patient conductor with her umbrella; 
while, thirdly, there are those thoughtless indi- 
viduals who will stop the omnibus unnecessarily 
when a moment’s consideration would have led 
them to descend at the previous stoppage, prob- 
ably a minute before! These are the most try- 
ing passengers to the *busman. 

There is much more that is interesting con- 
nected with the subject, and reference must be 
made to the special trials and temptations of the 
*busman’s lot, and the means that may be em- 
ployed to ameliorate his condition. This we 
hope to do in a succeeding paper. 
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\ I, 
OME, Redeemer of the nations, 
Woman-born, yet highest Lord ; 
Ever by all generations 
Be Thy wondrous birth adored. 
Il. 
Not by man’s device or merit 
Doth the world possess Thee now, 
sreath Divine Thou dost inherit, 
Word of God Incarnate Thou ! 





III. 
In a mother’s soft embraces 
Lo, the infant Saviour lies ; 
God our earthly temple graces, 
Consecrates, and purifies. 





IV. 
From that lowly chamber starting— 
God and Man, of Kingly souree— 
See the Bridegroom swift departing, 
Giant-like, to run His course ! 


* Translated and adapted from the Latin of St. Ambrose. 
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Vv. 


From the Father forth He goeth : 
He the Father’s side regains ; 
All our deepest depths He knoweth 

Ere in Highest Height He reigns. 


VI. 


Equal with the Eternal Father, 
With man’s substance girt around , 
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Thence our feeble frame may gather 
Strength that ever shall abound. 


VIL. 
In the Stable now Thy glory 
Sheds new splendours on the night : 
Let no darkness, we implore Thee, 
Dim our faith, nor hide Thy Light! 


THE EDITOR. 
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SCRIPTURE 
NOTES ON ST. 
No. 1. AUTHOR AND OBJECT. 
JIS NAME AND Work. Levi, son 
of Alpheus. (St. Mark ii. 14.) 
After his call name changed to 
Matthew. (Ch. ix. 9.) Matthew 
same as (Greek) Theodore, 
meaning “ Gift of God.” Other 
instances of changing names : 
Simon became Cephas or Peter 
(St. John i. 42), Saul beeame Paul (Acts xiii. 9), 

His work, that of tax-gatherer at Capernaum, 
Such 
collectors of taxes called publicans. Often in bad repute 
Rebuked by St. John Baptist. 

















to collect tolls from fishing vessels on lake. 


for excessive charges. 
(St. Luke iii. 13.) 

If. HisCALL. One day addressd by Christ. Bidden 
to follow Him. (Ch. ix. 9.) 
Christ’s miracles, and heard Him preach. 


Probably already seen 
Perhaps 
Obeys at once. Anxious for 
Invites fellow-publicans 
Others come in, according to Jewish 


expecting summons. 
his friends to meet Christ. 
to a feast. 
custom. “ Publicans and sinners.” Pharisees object. 
Christ explains that He came to call sinners to re- 
pentance. 

Classed with Thomas in list of Apostles, (Ch. x. 3.) 
No other mention of him in Gospels or Acts. Always 
calls himself “Matthew the publican,” 
humility of character. 

Ill. His GosPEL. First-written of the four Gospels. 
Probably few years after the Ascension. Written 
first in Hebrew, for use of Jews in Palestine. After- 
wards translated into Greek. 

(a) Object. To show Christ as the King. Prophesied 
of in the past—to reign in the future. Written specially 
for Jews in Palestine. Shown as follows:— 


showing 


1, Many prophecies quoted (i. 22; ii. 5, ete.). 

2. Jewish words and customs not explained. (Comp. 
xv. 2 with St. Mark vii. 3). 

3. Law of Moses explained in Sermon on Mount (v. 
27, 33, etc.). 

4. Genealogy traced only to Abraham (i. 1). 

(6) Characteristics. 
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MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


AND HOME. 


1. Facts simply stated (ch. ii.). 

2. Order of time not strictly observed. 

3. Many sermons and discourses (v., vi., vii.). 

4. Prophecies as tothe future (xxiv., xxv.). 

5. Ten parables in this Gospel only (xiii. 25, ete.). 

(c) Analysis of the Gospel. 

1. The King’s Birth and Childhood (i. 1 to ii, 23). 

2. His Forerunner preparation for work 
(iii. to iv. 11). 

3. Works and signs (iv. 12 to xvi. 12). 

4. Predictions of the Passion (xvi. 13 to xx. 34). 

5. The King’s Triumph (xxi. to xxv.). 


and 


6. The Passion and Resurrection (xxvi. to xxviii.). 

IV. Lessons. 1. Gospel. Glad tidings of Saviour for 
all, not only Jews. 

2. To copy St. Matthew's humility and quiet work. 

3. To obey Christ's call at once. 


No 2. GENEALOGY AND BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


To read—St. Matthew i. 


I. GENEALOGY (1 to 17). 
points :— 

(a) The Book, ¢.e., pedigree—taken from public 
documents carefully preserved by Sanhedrim. 

(6) Genealogy shows Jews that Christ claiming 
to be Messiah is of the House of David. 

(c) Divided into three sets of fourteen generations 
each, making even number; but some steps omitted. 

(d) Names of four women mentioned, Thamar 
(Gen. xxxviii. 24), Rahab (Josh. vi. 17), Ruth 
(Ruth i. 4), Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi. 3), showing 
Christ to be very Man, descended from sinful men. 

II. BirtH OF CHRIST. 

(a) Mother. St. Matthew omits Annunciation of 
Angel Gabriel to Virgin Mary. (St. Luke i. 26.) 
Mentions betrothal to Joseph. Mary, like Joseph, 
of royal descent—House of King David. Joseph 
poor—a carpenter—somewhat despised (xiii. 55). 
God reveals will to Joseph ina dream. Many means 
used by God for making His Will known, thus :—By 


Note the following 
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His Voice (Gen. iii. 8), Visions (Gen. xv. 1), Dreams 
—frequent in Old Testament ; only two, besides to 
Joseph, in New Testament, viz., the wise men (ii. 12), 
Pilate’s wife (xxvii. 19). 

(6) Place. Story of Roman Emperor's (Cwsar 
Augustus) decree for each head of family to go to 
native place told by St. Luke (ii. 1); therefore Joseph 
takes Mary to their ancient home, Bethlehem. There 
—in stable, in poverty and shame 

(c) Name. Jesus—told Joseph in a dream—mean- 
ing “ God the Saviour.” Same name as Joshua. Two 
men of same name types of Christ: Joshua—captain 
of the Lord’s host, who conquered Israel’s enemies 
(Josh. i. 5), and Joshua—High Priest—who resisted 
Satan (Zech. iii. 1, 2). Matthew quotes prophecy of 
Isaiah (Isa. vii. 14), giving another title, Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” 

Notice Christ had many ¢étles referring to His 
work, ¢.g., Good Shepherd (St. John x. 14), Corner-stone 
(Eph. ii. 20), Roek (1 Cor. x. 4), but only one Name 
—Jesus—at which all, sooner or later, will bow. (Phil. 
ii. 10.) 

(d) Cause. 1. To save a lost world (1 Jolin iii. 
5—8), shown by His name. 

2. To declare God’s will and love. (Heb. i. 2.) 

3. To fulfil all types and prophecies. (Verse 22.) 

4. To give man perfect example. (1 Peter ii. 21.) 

III. Lessons. 1, From Mary—simple trust in 
God’s will. 





Christ was born. 


2. From Joseph—not to judge harshly. 

3. From Christ—self-sacrifice, humility, and love. 
(Phil. ii. 8.) 

No. 3. WiIsE MEN AND MURDER OF INNOCENTS. 

To read—St. Matthew ii. 
I, THE WIsE MEN. (Read 1—12.) 
Bethlehem—meaning House of Bread-—few miles 
south of Herod the Great. 
Visit of Wise Men probably some months after 
birth. (a) 
think from Egypt—some from Persia. 


Christ born in 
Jerusalem—time of 
East—some 


Magi, order 
of priests, accustomed to observe and worship the 


Their journey—from the 


Must have come many hundred miles—great 
(6) Their 


stars, 


part desert—showing great earnestness. 


quide. A strange star or meteor—-prophesied 
by Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), probably moved 
hefore them, like the pillar of cloud to the 


(c) Visit to Herod. Herod hears of new 


king— naturally troubled—consults scribes learned 


Israelites. 


in Scriptures as to birth-place of long looked-for 
Messiah—could be no doubt—Micah (v. 2) 
Bethlehem. King speeds them on journey, pretend- 
ing a wish to worship Christ himself. The Star 
re-appears-—fills their hearts with joy—-guides them 
to the very house (parents no longer in a stable) 
where Christ is. (d) Their object—l. To seek Christ 
the King. 2. To worship Him. 3. To give Him 
vifts—gold, tribute to a king, fulfilling Psalm Ixxii. 
15; frankincense—to Christ as God, fulfilling Isaiah 
Ix. 6; myrrh for His burial, as very man (St. John 


hames 





i. 14). 


Evidently under God’s special protection, Who 
warns them not to return to Herod. 


LESSONS. 
Wise Men. 
2. To let no difficulties hinder our seeking God. 

3. To give our best worship, love, offerings, ete. 

4. To obey all God’s teachings, e.g., conscience, His 
Word, ete. 

Il. MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. (Read 13—23.) 
God directs Joseph to flee from Herod’s rage—Egypt 
sixty miles distant—at night shows extreme peril— 
prophecy of Hosea fulfilled. (Hos. xi. 1.) St. 
Matthew shows that Israelites’ leaving Egypt was 
prophetic of Christ—their exodus connected with 
death of Pharaoh—so at death of Herod the Great, 
Christ returned to Holy Land. Meanwhile shocking 
massacre in Bethlehem and district—all male children 
under two murdered, These children unconscious 
martyrs. Prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 15) now com- 
pletely fulfilled—as Rachel was bidden not to weep 
for loss of her children, so Christ being saved would 
be source of blessing to the whole race. 

Once more Joseph receives instructions by dream— 
returns to Nazareth—fulfilling various prophecies, 
Nazareth being a despised city (St. John i. 46), that 
Messiah should be despised and rejected of men. 
(Isa. liii. 3.) 

Lessons. 1. Even infants may suffer for Christ. 

2. Christ’s infancy of suffering prefigures sufferings 
of His life—He was to be a Man of Sorrows. 


1. To copy earnestness and faith of 








No. 4. 
To read—St. Matthew wii. 


I. His Mission. (Read 1—12.) St. Matthew omits 
his miraculous birth, told by St. Luke. (Luke i. 
13—17.) Was a Nazarite—dedicated to God from 
his birth. Twofold mission—to preach repentance, 
and prepare for Christ. Begins by preaching re- 
confession of sin, contrition for si:-— 
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pentance, 7.é. 
change from sin—declares also coming of the ixing- 
dom of Heaven, dc. of Christ the King. 

St. John’s mission prophesied of by Isaiah (Isa. 
xl, 3) as road prepared for a king, high places levelled 
and valleys raised, so preaching repentance prepared 
for coming of Christ by turning hearts to Him. 

John’s mode of life simple—living in wilderness of 
Judea—tunic of camel’s hair—food, locusts, allowed 
to be eaten by Jews (see Leviticus xi. 22), and wild 
honey, still gathered from trees in same wilderness. 
Pharisees, great ob- 
servers of the Law—Sadducees, aristocratic sect— 
came for Baptism—all alike warned and taught— 
must amend lives—not trust to privileges—prepare 
for future judgment—lbelieve on Christ, Who should 
baptise with the Holy Ghost. Notice the numerous 
similes used by St. John—vipers, stones, trees, the 
slave, the threshing-floor. 

Difference between baptism of John and that of 
Christ. 1. St. John baptised with water only. 


His mission a great success. 











Christ with the Spirit also. (St. John iii. 5.) 2. St. 
John baptised in name of Christ. Christ in name of 
the Trinity (xxviii. 19). 3. St. John’s baptism did 
not bestow grace. Christ’s baptism gave Holy 
Ghost. (Acts xix. 5, 6.) 

LESSONS FROM St. JOHN’s LiFe. 1. Humility. 
Thinks himself unworthy of a slave’s part to Christ. 
(Verse 11.) 2. Boldness in attacking sins of rich and 
powerful. 

If. BApTisM oF CHRIST. 1. Circumstances. 
Christ came, was not urged—asked for baptism— 
proving exception to the rule, that the less is blessed 
of the better. (Heb. vii. 7.) Overcomes St. John’s 
scruples—subinits to baptism, the outward sign of 
the new life. St. Luke adds that the Holy Spirit 
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descended in bodily shape, and that Christ was 
praying. (St. Luke iii. 21, 22.) Thus at beginning 
of public life, at age of thirty (St. Luke iii. 23), Christ 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and hears His 
Father’s voice, and heavens opened above Him. 
2. Cause. (a) To set an example of obedience— 
Christ passed through each kind of baptism, water 
now, the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 38), fire at His Crucifixion. 
(St. Luke xii. 50.) (6) To be dedicated for His work. 
Prophets, priests, and kings all anointed with oil 
when set apart for their office, ¢.g., Elisha (1 Kings 
xix. 16), Aaron (Ex. xxx. 25), Saul (1 Sam. x. 1). 
Christ combined all three offices. 

Lessons. 1. Obedience to Christian ordinances. 
2. Medication of ourselves to God’s service. 
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PAINTING THE BRAMBLE. 


BY THE REV, P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” “THE MAN ON THE SLANT,” ET, 


IN TWO CHAPT 


PPVHE little folk 

of the vil- 
lage of Dormer 
were not alto- 
vether unaccus- 
tomed to the 
sight of an artist, 
for in its neigh- 
hourhood were 
many beautiful 
bits of scenery ; 
moreover, there 
was anold ruined 
eastle for those who 
loved to paint the glory 
which had gone by ; 
and not far off a castle 
still inhabited, which 
had figured already in 
some landscapes of note. There was, moreover, a 
waterfall in the neighbourhood, so that, from time to 
time, artists with all their paraphernalia came to 
the village inn. 

In a general way the children used to “have a 
look ” at what was going on, when the artist sketched 
abit near the village ; but that, after all, was not 
often, for the ruins a mile off were the chief 
attraction, and there the painters spent their day. 

But one day there arrived at the “Golden Crown” 
a man well on in life, who was in some respects un- 
like his brother-artists. His rig-out was, indeed, 
much the same; but his object in coming to Dor- 
mer was somewhat different. 

The “Golden Crown” could of course take him 
in; was not lie one of the very men it delighted to 
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see? for such often resorted there, and their pictures 
helped to make known the little place, and so 
brought fresh visitors to Dormer, and fresh grist to 
the landlord’s mill. 

Dinner was not long in being served, and Mr. 
Jonathan Poundsford, the landlord, himself waited 
on his guest; and during the meal made bold to 
enter into conversation with him. It was Jonathan’s 
custom to feel his guests, and adapt himself to their 
various peculiarities ; if they were of a silent tem- 
perament, then he was silent; and if they were 
talkative and friendly, then he had plenty to say, 
and said it. From having met and conversed with 
many artists, Jonathan Poundsford had picked up a 
variety of pieces of information, and an acquaintance- 
ship with architectural and pictorial matters which 
it was his great delight to air, partly from a good- 
natured idea that he was doing good to those to 
whom he communicated his scraps of knowledge, 
partly because he thought it made himself of some 
little importance, and partly that his guests should 
feel that, in coming to the “‘ Golden Crown,” they had 
come to an inn the landlord of which was the right 
man in the right place. 

Accordingly he soon entered on the subject of the 
neighbourhood and its artistic beauties, feeling that 
the more he recounted, so much the longer might 
his visitor feel inclined to stay. 

“Down the lane, sir, and across the stile, then 


over the ploughed field, and across the brook, first 
turn to the right and third to the left, and there 
you are.” 

“ Where 2” asked the visitor. 

“Why, where you ’ve come to paint to be sure— 
Dormerstone Castle. That castle was built in the 
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reign of King Henry II. Observe particularly the 
ruins of the porteullis—the remains of the architraves 
are wonderful ; but beware of too grey a tone, watch 
your middle lights, and be sparing of too much 
green, although the ivy is beautiful. That’s the 
place, sir, that’s the place you’ve come to paint, and 
what many have painted before you. I know all 
about it,” said the landlord proudly, and venturing 
upon the largest fraction of a wink that was con- 
sistent with the dignity of a man who knew so 
much ; “and if I may make so bold I[’ll help you all 
I can;” and off he went for the second course, 
leaving his guest rather bewildered. 

“There ’s a pretty jumble,” said Mr. Walter Airey, 
the newly arrived guest at the “Golden Crown.” 
"T is well that the good man’s dinner was not made up 
of as many odd pieces as his information, or I fear it 
would not agree with his guest, or add much to the 
custom of the “ Golden Crown ;” but as there was no 
harm in the worthy landlord’s self-satisfaction, he 
determined to leave him as he found him, and simply 
attend to his own business, and what had brought 
him to Dormer. 

With many further directions, artistic and topo- 
graphical, given by our worthy landlord during 
breakfast-time next morning, his visitor left the inn 
with all his artistic paraphernalia. But he did not 
go down the lane, nor across the stile, nor over the 
ploughed field, nor across the brook ; nor did he 
take the first turn to the right, nor the third to the 
left, nor seek the direction of Dormerstone Castle at 
all. He knew well enough where he wanted to go, 
and how to get there; he had a much humbler goal 
than either of the Dormerstone Castles—the old or the 
new—but one surrounded with more glory to him 
than both of them put together. One Dormerstone 
Castle was invested with a glory of the past, and 
another with that of the present; but the humble 
bramble clump which the artist was wending his way 
to, and which he was going with all loving art to 
paint, was to him invested with a glory of both past 
and present which no castles could pretend to, even 
if they were the homes of Royalty itself. 

Up a lane with deep cart-ruts went the artist— 
his sixty years sitting light upon him, if one were 
to judge by the elasticity of his step—up this 
lane, not to search for an old chalk pit, for well he 
knew it was there, but to establish himself in it as his 
studio, and there he meant to paint for many days. 
It was anice sheltered spot, and full opposite him the 
artist could see the object which he had come some 
hundreds of miles to paint. 

It was a humble bush, or clump of bushes, of 
blackberries. The bushes grew in a semicircular 
form, and made a kind of little retreat—at least a 
little sheltered sitting-place where two at any rate 
could find room. And there were blackberries on the 
bushes, some red, some brown, some few ripe and 
black, and all these the great man--for such he 
was—was going to set down. Aye, he was, so to 
speak, going to take the likeness of every one, and 


carry it off hundreds of miles away; and he was 
going to spend with loving care and patience all his 
art’s skill upon themselves, Never surely did black- 
berries sit to have their likeness taken to anyone 
who thought so much about them. 

Now, seeing that the artist knew perfectly well what 
he wanted to do—that was, to paint that bramble 
bush with all the skill of which he was master— 
and seeing that long experience, if not common 
sense, had taught him that what you want to paint 
you should have opposite you, it seemed a very 
strange proceeding on his part to commence opera- 
tions by sitting down in that little arbour-like spot, 
and falling into apparently a half-dreamy kind of 
state; but these he did, and did with set purpose too. 
His eyes were closed, and if you had been near him, 
you would have seen varying thoughts were passing 
through his mind—at least, if the face outside is 
ever a tell-tale of the thoughts within. 

Bright thoughts must have been there, and loving 
thoughts, and sometimes anxious and_ troubled 
thoughts —very anxious and very troubled ; and even 
thoughts of stern determination; but the love- 
thoughts were the chief of all. 

At last he seemed to have saturated himself with 
the past; for indeed it was of the past, the past of a 
life, from childhood upward, that he had been think- 
ing, and of set design he had sat there, and thus 
filled himself, as it were, with his own life, that he 
might be the better able to fulfil his task—the task 
of painting a common blackberry bush. But that 
blackberry bush had to be filled with story and 
sentiment to him, and no trouble of mind or hand 
was too great for the work he had set himself to do. 

Awakened up from his day-dream, the artist 
seated himself in proper position in the old chalk 
pit, and commenced his work ; and this he carried on, 
with now and then an interlude for day-dreaming, 
until the day was far advanced. 

One would have thought that the painter was taking 
the likeness of some fair and noble girl, some paragon 
of beauty, not a particle of whose loveliness was to be 
lost—so careful, so anxious did he seem over his work ; 
and yet he was only drawing a bramble clump, and 
the poor berries which hung thereon. 

But at last the artist met with an interruption in 
his work, Up the lane came the sounds of merriment, 
and young voices were heard shouting and laughing ; 
and soon appeared the whence of the sounds, in the 
persons of a whole troop of children who had not 
been long released from school, and who were blowing 
off the steam, in their opinion only too long pent in. 

Up they came, up the lane, and into the old pit, 
half tumbling one over the other. 

Great, as it may be well imagined, was their 
astonishment to find the pit already occupied, and 
that too by a painter; and greater still was their 
surprise when they found what he was at; a sur- 
prise which was mingled with pleasure, when they 
found that he was actually drawing their favourite 
seat—nature’s little bower of blackberry bushes, 
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They crowded round him with childish wonder 
and delight, and never thought so much of their 
favourite blackberry bush as now. 

Day by day the artist wrought, and day by day 
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neighbours to see it on the sly, and had held 
many conversations with his guests upon it. True, 
he had to forego the pleasure and importance of 
seeming to know all about it, as he did about 
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“They crowded round him with childish wonder and delight.” 


the blackberries seemed to ripen under his brush, 


until at last the picture was finished ; and a very 
beautiful one it was. Indeed, the landlord of the 
“Golden Crown” had, so to speak, made himself 
quite one with it, and considered that his house de- 
rived additional importance from its having emanated 
thence. He had in all his friends and most of the 


Dormerstone Castle, but that was made up for by his 
entering on a new branch of art, upon which perhaps 
he should have anopportunity of discoursing learnedly 
at some future time, and to some future guest. 

It was, if the truth were known, a decided defect 
in the landlord’s eye that a porteullis and an archi- 
trave had not been introduced somewhere—he did 
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not know exactly where—but surely the artist could 
have managed that ; but there was no help for it, 
the blackberries must be discoursed upon as_black- 
berries pure and simple, or not at all. 

As for a long time Mr. Airey had had the one 
sitting-room of the ‘“ Golden Crown” to himself, he 
had no fear about his picture, but stood it up, resting 
on the back of a chair, which formed its bed for the 
night. There he left it at night, and there he found it 
in the morning; the landlord had guaranteed its 
safety, partly for his own delectation in looking at 
it, and partly that he might retain the proud position 
of having something to show his neighbours. 

And now the work was done, and the artist gave 
notice that in a day or two he would take his depar- 
ture; but, happily for us—otherwise we might never 
have known why so distinguished a painter had spent 
so much time upon a bramble—the morning after 
the picture was finished its painter found, to his 
astonishment, that it had been inspected by a young 
artist who had come to the inn to stay for the 
purpose of sketching Dormerstone Castle. 

“He’s a young said the inn-keeper, 
“and I hope he ’ll observe particularly the ruins of the 
portcullis. I hope he’ll see that the remains of the 
architraves are wonderful, and that he ’I] beware of too 
grey a tone, and that he ‘ll watch his middle lights, 
and be sparing of too much green, although the ivy is 
beautiful. He came very early, sir, and he walked in 
with just his knapsack and painting traps, but I think 
he understands a little. I’m hopeful of him, sir, at 
the ruins, if hell keep clear of too grey a tone, 
and minds his middle lights, for he stood a good half- 
hour before these blackberries and this bramble clump, 
and seemed as though he could scarce get away. 

“* Landlord,’ says he, ‘ who painted that ?’ 

“*A gentleman in bed, sir,’ said I. 

“*Then I should like to see him when he gets out 
of bed.’ 

“*What for, sir?’ said I. 

“* Because,’ he said, ‘that picture is worth a cool 
five hundred if it’s worth a farthing; and it’s almost 
enough to make a landlord raise his prices to have had 
a picture like that come from his house. Why, when 
that’s exhibited, if it is, it will be the making of 
you. You'll have half the artists in London coming 
to see if they can’t paint that bramble.’ 

“He'll be home todinner, sir; andif I may make bold 
enough, perhaps, sir, you’d like him to dine with you.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Airey ; 
I’m off, you know, to-morrow, and I shall be very 


man, sir,” 


“my work is done. 


glad of a companion for the evening ; perhaps, too, as 
I’m an old artist, and you say he’s a young one, 
I may be able to give him some hints.” 

Evening came, and brought with it back to the 
“Golden Crown” the young man who had left it for 
Dormerstone Castle in the morning. The dinner 


was laid, and the landlord whispered to Mr. Airey, 
“He’s coming in, sir. He’s brought home a fine 


outline of the castle ; but,” added he confidentially, 
and concernedly, and anxiously, ‘I ain’t sure of him 
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yet. I ain’t sure that he’ll beware of too grey a tone, 
and watch his middle lights, and be sparing of too much 
green, although the ivy is beautiful. Here he is.” 

And in stepped young Donald Penrith, somewhat 
awed, it is true, at the fact that he was going to dine 
with the man who had done the work of art he had 
already seen, but full of pleasure, too, at the thought 
that he should no doubt have some delightful con- 
versation with him, and perhaps get some valuable 
teaching from him too. 

Artists have kindly feelings for one another, and 
young Donald Penrith found a tender spot in his 
companion’s heart. Indeed, sitting over the fire, the 
young man opened up all his heart and hopes, and 
fears and struggles ; and how, at times, he was almost 
inclined to give up. “ But the greatest trouble of 
allis my young wife. She gets low and desponding ; 
and though she set out with a great stock of hope 
when we married, now I’ve spent her little bit of for- 
tune while I’m waiting and working for the good time 
coming ; and she says she’s afraid ’t will never come. 

“A crust is enough for me, but to see her fret, 
that ’s more than I can bear ;” and the young man got 
up and looked out of the window for a moment. 

But the quick eye of the old artist was too fast 
for him ; he knew to a dead certainty why his com- 
panion went to the window in such haste. 

“Now let us see your sketch,” said Mr. Airey. 
“T like to see a man’s day’s work.” In truth, he 
was wanting to know whether he had within him the 
stuff out of which the real thing could be made— 
one who had it in him, and only wanted the help 
of a friendly hand. 

“Good,” said the old artist; “that arch is not quite 
true, but good. I know every stone of that ruin from 
my youth up. I lived in a village two miles at the 
otherside of it. Now,cheer up. Iwasgoing to-morrow, 
but I'll stay another day, and go with you to the ruins. 
I’m an old hand, and may be able to give you a help.” 

“You can do more for me than that,” said the 
young man ; “take me to the original of that bramble 
bush, and give me a lesson there.” 

“ Both,” said the artist ; “ we'll split the day, and 
give half to the ruins, and half to the bramble bush ; 
and,” said he, musingly, “ perhaps the last will do 
you the most good.” 

“May [ask you one question 
man, as they held their candlesticks in their hands, 
and said “Good-night :” “ll be lying awake all night 
thinking over it, unless I do. Why did you spend 
so much time and art, sir, in painting a bramble, 
when there are so many beautiful views around ?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Airey, laughing, “the 
answer will only keep you awake. It is because at 
that bush I was made an artist, and all the tracing 
and colouring and tender tones of love are connected 
with that bush ; and when I’ve shown you what love- 
liness of art there is in those tangled branches, and 
that wild fruit, and in both green and withered 
leaves, I’ll tell you why I’ve painted the bramble, 


’ 


9” 


said the young 


and perhaps it may help you on through life.’ 
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OUR NEW TESTAMENT NAMES, AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD VERNON, M.A. 


DISCIPLES. 





HIS is the name which our 
Lord used most frequently 
when speaking of His people. 
For that reason a peculiar 
interest and value belong to 
it. It tells of the relation- 
ship between Him and His 
that He loved most to think 
upon: “ My disciples.” Per- 
haps, much oftener than He 

spake them, these words would pass through His 

mind as He looked upon those who followed 

Him, and also as He looked beyond, into the ages 

which are now rolling by, and saw multitudes 

flocking around His banner and acknowledging 

Him as their Master. 

At the first, the name seems to have been used 
chiefly in speaking of “the Twelve”: “ When He 
had called unto Him the twelve disciples ;” 
“Jesus took the twelve disciples apart in the 
way.” But soon, undoubtedly through our Lord’s 
own use of it, its application became more 
general, and included from the earliest days of 
the Apostolic Church all who accepted the 
Gospel. “There was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named Ananias”; ‘There was at 
Joppa a disciple, named Tabitha”; ‘A certain 
disciple was there, named Timotheus.” We also 
are disciples, having as good a right to the title 
as those we have named, if we have received 
Christ and His words. 

There is more meant by this name than is 
generally supposed. We are in the habit of 
thinking of a disciple merely as one who has 
adopted the opinions of a certain teacher or 
school, a disciple of Christ being merely regarded 
as a follower of Christ, a believer in His teaching, 
and an adherent of His cause. That is correct so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

A disciple is one under discipline, as the name 
itself shows. He is a person at school, not only 
learning, but in training in order that he might 
be made to put into practice what he is taught. 

This is specially true of the disciple of Christ. 
Something more than mere intellectual enlighten- 
ment is required for a life in heaven and a 
heavenly life here. A changed heart is required, 
a heart having its powers and affections trained 
aright —trained so as to choose of its own accord 
those things consistent with its salvation. This 
training, or discipline, every disciple of Christ 
receives, 

So, at least, we learn from that part of Paul’s 














letter to Titus in which he says that “the grace 
of God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world.” 

This word “teaching” does not, unfortunately, 
convey to us the full meaning of the word the 
Apostle wrote in his Epistle. According to this 
translation the grace of God merely tnstructs us 
to abandon sin and live unto holiness: that is 
to say, merely makes us understand what our 
duty as Christians is. 

The word strictly means “disciplining.” * And 
what St. Paul says is that the Gospel makes its 
disciples undergo a course of regular training, 
not only to teach them the way they should go— 
not only to show them the way, but to make 
them actually go the way. The education which 
the disciple receives from the grace of God is a 
“discipline of self-denial and training in godli- 
ness.” 

A disciple of Christ has not only communi- 
cated to him the knowledge of what his character 
should be, but is put under training that that 
character may Le formed within him. 

If we claim discipleship, we must submit to 
discipline. ‘ Whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after Me, cannot be My disciple.” But 
the discipline is not grievous to him who is willing 
to learn. It is the self-willed and indifferent pupil 
who suffers most. If we be really anxious to 
know the truth and do the right, as every disciple 
virtually professes to be, then our training will be 
easy and pleasant. 

“A disciple.” There is a charm in the name 
which gladdens the heart of everyone who is 
able to appropriate it. All that the Sacred 
History records of one of Paul's friends is that he 
was “a disciple” ; “one Mnason of Cyprus, an old 
disciple.” That is all. But it is a distinction 
with which any one of us might be satisfied. It 
may never be recorded of you that you did some 
great thing for Christ, or endured some great 
suffering in His cause. It may be that in a few 
days after you have gone from this busy scene 
your name will be almost blotted out of the 
memory of man; but what of that, if in that 
great roll—the Lamb’s Book of Life—your name 
is inscribed, and after it this solitary but biessed 
word—“‘a disciple?” 

*Dean Alford has this translation. He says there is no 
need to depart from the universal New Testament sense 
of this word, and soften it into “ teaching.” 

















A BOAT JOURNEY EIGHT 


BY CAPTAIN E, C. 
IN TWO 
N our remote home in Central 
Africa our news is, generally, 
at least three months old, 
so that it is only recently 
that we have realised the 
vast increasing public in- 
terest in Africa, and the pro- 
gress of the march of civil- 
isation into the continent 
from all points, which leads 
me to think that the follow- 
ing account may be perused 
with some interest. 

I may as well inform my 
readers at once that | am not going to take them 
in a boat, but with one, on the overland journey, 
leaving them to decide the appropriateness of the 
title. To me it was, from beginning to end, 
essentially the journey of the boat. 

In May, 1877, a party, to which I was at- 
tached, of six Europeans, with eight bullock 
wagons and carts, entered East Central Africa at 





on Lake Tanganyika, and establishing English 
mission-stations there and at other points on that 
lake ; they were compelled, eventually, to give up 
the carts as a means of transport, but proceeded 
to their destination with the aid of native porters 





THE BUAT ON ITS JOURNEY, 


HUNDRED 





MILES 


OVERLAND. 


HORE, F.R.G.S.. OF KAVALA ISLAND, LAKE TANGANYIKA. 


PARTS—PART I. 


in the old-fashioned way. Further supplies were 
sent up in subsequent years, with the result that 
two stations were established, one on each side, 
on the lake, and one at the capital of the famous 
chief Mirambo (now dead), in Unyamwezi. The 
glorious Lake Tanganyika, with its beautiful coast- 
line of one thousand miles, its new and strange 
peoples, and its mysterious outlet, was surveyed 
and mapped out, peaceable transport secured, and 
a regular mail established one-third of the way 
across the Continent. 

The expedition which is the subject of this 
account, and of which I had the honour to be 
leader, was sent out from England in 1882, for 
the purpose of reinforcing those stations and 
establishing others, and of conveying to the lake 
a steel life-boat for the proper maintenance of 
communication upon its waters. The boat, of 
my own invention and design, was built in sec- 
tions, of the best mild steel, galvanised, rigged 
with three sails, and fitted with oars. Her 
dimensions were : length thirty-two feet, and beam 
eight feet. 

The nucleus of our expedition arrived at 
Zanzibar, from England, in July of that year; it 
consisted of eleven Europeans, including my wife 
and child, and over six hundred packages of goods, 


averaging, fer convenience of carriage by porters, 














60lb. weight each ; there followed, subsequently, 
the boat itself, in pieces of from 601b. to 300Ib. 
weight, with six hand-carts for the conveyance of 
the heavy pieces. The boat itself weighed alto- 
gether something over two tons. 

When all had arrived, and our store of cloth 
and other barter goods, or African moneys, had 
been purchased and packed up, it required for its 
conveyance nearly one thousand porters. 

Such a party required for its success some 
considerable organisation. I secured the services 
of some three or four tried native leaders, whom 
I had travelled with before, and six others as 
petty officers under them. Of the Europeans, 
one had sole charge as storekeeper, another kept 
the muster-roll and wages account, and served 
out the supply of cloth to our little army ; two 
others were appointed over the baggage and the 
arrangement and erection of camp and tents for 
our party; one was medical officer; and two 
others superintended the commissariat. Thus 
arranged, we started, not simply to pass through, 
but to settle down in the heart of the Dark 
Continent. 

Zanzibar could not produce the necessary 
number of porters for us, and this, together with 
some delay in the arrival of the boat from Eng- 
land, prevented our proceeding en masse ; separate 
parties were therefore despatched under ex- 
perienced head-men; one of fifty porters was 
forwarded to Unyamwezi (600 miles) with cloth 
for our supply beyond that place ; another, of 
ninety porters, to Mpwapwa (200 miles) for a 
like purpose; and a third party of one hundred and 
twenty was sent right through to Ujiji, with pro- 
visions and other supplies not required on the road. 
Later on, two hundred loads were sent in care of 
an Arab to the same place; then on the 10th of 
July, with a party of one hundred and fifty natives, 
the Europeans forming the main body of the 
expedition proceeded to the mainland, and 
marched to Mpwapwa, where a halt was fixed 
until the rear guard, with the carts and boat, 
should arrive. 

To the new-comer, the disembarkation on the 
mainland is the landing at once into the wilds 
of Africa. To myself all was familiar. The scenes 
so new and strange on my first journey, the 
various villages and tribes, and the leading fea- 
tures of the road, had fixed themselves indelibly 
in my memory; and now, with my large convoy 
and my advanced parties, as well as the care of 
my wife and child, my attention was fully occu- 
pied with the work; leaving little room for 
speculation, or thought for surrounding scenery. 
On this journey I had determined to place my camp 
at once at Ndumi, six miles from the coast and five 
hundred feet above the sea, to avoid the malaria 
of the low coast plain. Landing just at dusk 
through a long stretch of shallow water, we 
marched at once, in the dark, to the place which 
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had already been prepared, and from whence we 
proceeded by the usual stages of from eight to 
twelve miles to Mpwapwa, a station of the Church 
Missionary Society, two hundred miles from the 
coast. 

Laborious as is travel in India or Madagascar, 
our parties have not yet succumbed, on the 
African path, to the saddle or the palanquin. In 
cases of necessity invalids are carried by bearers 
in nethammocks. Ladies and children, however, 
could scarcely be expected to proceed thus un- 
aided; I therefore provided, as well as a saddle 
donkey, a chair of wicker, mounted on two wheels, 
and with shafts before and behind, in which to con- 
vey my wife ; while a basket, like a clothes-basket, 
mounted on a light steel wheelbarrow frame with 
awning above, proved a great success for the 
conveyance, by one strong man, of our little boy 
Jack, then only five months old. In this way the 
whole party was able to proceed at the usual rate 
of Central African caravans. 

Reeking with malaria, the moist atmosphere of 
the coast region, hanging stagnant about the rank 
grass and thick jungles, told with its usual effect 
upon our party; but the fund of energy which had 
sent us here was sufficient to carry us through 
these early trials, and take us to the higher and 
healthier lands at fair speed. 

Leaving my wife and child in the kind and 
hospitable hands of Mr. and Mrs. Last, of the 
Church Missionary Society, at their healthy and 
elevated abode at Mamboia, the rest of the party 
proceeded to Mpwapwa, forming a camp there, 
while I returned to the coast, with my colleague, 
Mr. Swann, to bring up the boat and the re- 
mainder of our goods. 

The arrival of the mail from England, a few 
days after my return to Zanzibar, without the 
boat—it having been left behind at Aden—was a 
sad upset to my plans, necessitating as it did 
another month’s delay of the waiting party up 
country, besides an advance in the season by no 
means favourable to our journey. Hastily or- 
ganising another party of two hundred men, I 
despatched them at once to Mpwapwa, with such 
goods as would enable threeof the party to proceed 
at once to Unyamwezi, the destination of two of 
their number, and saw them well along the road 
before I again returned to Zanzibar. 

The next mail arrived punctually, bringing the 
long-expected boat. Mr. Scott, one of the 
European residents, kindly lent us a roomy ware- 
house in which to overhaul our goods, and here 
every piece of the boat was examined, and 
brought into contact with the others. Various 
little additions and alterations had to be made, 
which were greatly facilitated by the kindness of 
Captain Luxmore, of H.M.S. London, who placed 
some of his artificers at my disposal, and the 
chief engineer of the telegraph-ship Great 
Northern, who replaced an important piece of 
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metal which had been broken off in transit. 
Colonel Miles, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul- 
General, did everything in his power to further 
our progress, and procured for me a letter from 
which afterwards saved a delay at that place, 
threatened by the fears and ignorance of those 
distant colonists. 

Our expedition had ample assistance and good 
wishes at Zanzibar, but I imagine, nevertheless, 
that many of our friends were surprised to hear 
that the carts and boat sections they saw there 

The sections and pieces of the boat were now 
carefully marked, numbered, and packed up, 
some in light cases, others sewn up in canvas or 
gunny-bag, and lashed and protected at the ends 
with raw hide, and in three weeks from the time 
of its arrival the sections were all standing lashed 
upon their carts at Saadani, the village at which 
we landed on the main. The large pieces of the 
boat were as follows :—-The fore compartment 
300lb. weight, the stern compartment 300lb., 
and four complete sections, each with a bulkhead, 
2301b. each. The four last were each carried on 
a light but strong two-wheel spring cart, consist- 
ing of a mere frame, upon which the sections 
rested ; the stern compartment on a somewhat 
similar cart, but heavier and without springs. 

For the fore compartment [ had no carriage, 
but speedily constructed one. Procuring two 
Indian-made wheels in Zanzibar, I had an axle 
fitted to them, and then cutting poles in the bush, 
built a light strong framework upon it, well 
lashed together with wet raw hide, afterwards 
dried in the sun; and the cart proved to be second 
to none of them, going right through to the jour- 
ney’s end without needing repair. 

The six carts and their loads, allowing for gear 
and sleeping mats, made up a total weight of one 
and a half tons; the remainder of the boat 
in five pieces, weighing respectively 180, 171, 
150, 121, and 110lb., and the rest in 60lb. 
parcels—weighed, also, nearly one ton and a half, 
and was carried, as usual, by porters. The carts 
were drawn, the larger ones by nine, and the 
smaller ones by seven men each; three men draw- 
ing tandem in harness of coir rope, one in the 
shafts, and the rest assisting or standing by to 
relieve the others. To the four smaller carts I 
had given a peculiar construction: that is, they 
had two axles ; with one the wheels travelled in- 
side the frame of the cart, giving the latter an 
extreme outside width of only two feet four 
inches—the other axle carried the wheels outside, 
affording proper stability in the usual proportion. 
Near the coast, the former enabled us to pene- 
trate many of the dense jungles with a minimum 
of tree-cutting ; the latter, on arriving at a more 
open country, permitted full stability and safety 
to be restored. 


Four pioneers were appointe. to precede the 
carts, each armed with an axe and a sword- 
bayonet, the latter a mest invaluable tool for 
cutting all kinds of brushwood and small trees; 
and on the carts themselves were stowed spare 
tools of the same kind, together with saws, spades, 
and a bag of tools, ete., for repairs. 

A leader, or captain, was also appointed to each 
vehicle, to have control of the men and responsible 
care of the load. With the exception of one man, 
who subsequently left the caravan, these faith- 
fully stuck to their posts right through, dis- 
playing a zeal and interest truly praiseworthy, and 
they were often severely tried. 

Eight hundred miles of wild country lay before 
us—forest, plain, jungle, swamp, and river, all in 
strong array to dispute our passage, and no 
friendly roads, horses, nor blacksmiths’ shops to 
assist us. But then we were not mere carriers—we 
were the men who were going to build and sail 
the boat. 

Meanwhile, during these various delays the 
season was rapidly advancg. The favourable 
time for travelling was past, the sun was drawing 
overhead, and a fierce drought threatened us in 
the far interior, or the even worse floods of the 
rainy season, which might come upon us before we 

jai This state of things was 
recognised at home, and I received a telegram 
from head-quarters giving me permission to await 
the season of the following year. But already 
both the Europeans and Africans of the party 
were eager for the start ; already the carts were 
careering round the village of Saadani behind 
their novel and spirited steeds ; already nearly 
seven hundred men in the various detachments 
were marching westwards, and it would be both 
difficult and expensive to alter the plans. But 
the difficulties caused by the delay were very 
great, and feeling that perhaps my hands were 
too full, and that my wife, already weakened by 
sunstroke, would thus have a better chance of 
recovering health, I determined to send her back 
to England until I should be able to conduct 
her into the interior at the right time of year. 
My wife and child accordingly returned to Eng- 
land,* and on the 10th of November I finally 
started from the coast, with the rearguard and 
final detachment of the expedition. I had already 
tramped over six hundred miles backward and 
forward. 

I had first conducted the carts as far as 
Mchirepa (one hundred miles from the coast), 
whence Mr. Swann took four of them on to 
Mpwapwa; one other remained at Mchiropa, and 
in the last I conveyed my wife and child to the 
coast. 

The first start of the carts was the scene of 


* Mrs. Hore and Jack are now with me at our home 
on Kavala Island, Tanganyika: good evidences of the 
feasibility of European enterprise here. 
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apparent disaster ; the men, wild with excitement, 
and uniting their shouts with those of the as- 
sembled villagers, were beyond all restraint, and as 
they rounded a sharp turn to go out of the village, 
over went the carts, one after the other, on their 
sides, and it was a long time before I could train 
the men to steer more circumspectly, or to move 
gently down a declivity. It was a great labour, 
but, in time, the whole system worked admirably. 
The fore compartment, going stern first, often 
forced its own way through masses of bush and 
creeper. The smaller carts insinuated their narrow 
frames through surprisingly smal! gaps, and the 
men seemed ofttimes amply rewarded for a 
long and hard day’s work by the admiration 
of a few astonished villagers at their journey’s 
end. 

As we emerged from some of these dense 
and lengthy stretches of jungle, as the carts 
descended steep river-banks, and, nearly sub- 
merged on the passage, mounted safely the other 
side, or jolted whole days together over rugged 
stony tracks unharmed, we made up our minds 
that they would go anywhere ; but although I 
had passed over the whole ground twice before, I 
little knew what experiences were yet in store 
for us. 

As I said above, I finally started myself on the 
10th of November, and picking up the remaining 
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two sections at Mchiropa, proceeded to join my 
colleagues at their camp. 

One adventure by the way had well-nigh settled 
the fate of one of my vehicles and sections; we 
were winding along a narrow pass overhanging the 
steep banks of the Mukondokwa river, a high steep 
hill on our right, and a little precipice descending 
abruptly to the river on the left ; the two carts 
were ahead, when suddenly I heard a loud shouting, 
and the well-known drumming sound of one of 
the sections in violent contact with some other 
body. Running forward, I found one of the carts 
hanging right over the precipice—dangling, in fact, 
by the harness, to which the men were holding on 
as for their very lives, waiting for my arrival. 
Clambering down the face of the bank with two or 
three men, we managed to get the wheels turned 
to the bank, and with a few reinforcements and 
a united pull, to place it once more on terra 
Jirma. I reached Mpwapwa finally in twenty 
days from the coast, and immediately set about 
preparations for a start. 

The constant and well-known hospitality of 
our friends of the Church Missionary Society at 
Mpwapwa really lightens the Tanganyika journey 
in a double sense—by its cheering influence and 
the opportunities it secures the traveller for rest, 
re-arrangements, and ofttimes, in urgent need, of 
still more substantial aid. 
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1) HE experienced eye is able to 
* determine whether ancient 
masonry is the work of 
Norman, or Plan- 
tagenet masons. Saxon 
masons had a method of 
alternating the positions of 
their stones at the angles of 
their buildings. They used 
long stones, sometimes more 
than two feet long, for this 
purpose; and they placed 
one on end, and the second 
on its side, as in its natural 
bed; the third they placed 
onend again ; the fourth sideways once more ; and 
so on till they reached the summit. This is known 
as “Jong and short ” work. It is impossible not to 
recognise this “‘ wonderful work of wall stones,” as 
a Saxon poet called it. Carfax Tower, Oxford, 
standing by the side of the traffic of the modern 
Street to-day, grey, calm, and inscrutable, has a 
length of this long and short work at one of its 
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angles. Norman masons used small stones, 
about ten or twelve inches in length, and from 
eight to twelve inches in height, placed in even 
courses. Plantagenet masons departed from the 
extreme regularity of effect thus produced. Their 
courses were of unequal heights, and their stones 
measure, generally, a few inches more in length 
than in height, although, to fill in special places 
and make up the level of each course, smaller 
stones were placed one above the other occa- 
sionally. It is interesting to bear these dis- 
tinctions in mind when we visit the various 
ecclesiastical remains which enrich ‘ this dear 
kingdom of England,” especially when we note 
their porches. In most cases in small parish 
churches the porch belongs to a later period 
than the main body of the fabric. The earliest 
church-builders in this country deemed the 
nave and chancel of the first importance, and, 
if we may believe the evidence of the stones, 
left the porch to be added a century or two 
later. 

We are apt to assume that a porch is simply 
a protection to an entrance from the winds and 
weather generally. Church porches, however, 
had their special purpose in early times, quite 
removed from this useful service. It was in 
the porch that catechumens were taught and 
penitents received, for the ancient basilicas 
first used as places of Christian worship pos- 
sessed open porticoes that were made use of 
for these purposes, and the use thus estab- 
lished was continued. They were then as 
wide as the churches to which they were 


prefixed, though without any considerable depth. 
In these old times emperors and bishops, and 
other persons of consequence, were interred in 
porches or vestibules ; ‘“exorcisms” took place 
there, baptismal fonts were placed there, and 
1elics occasionally exhibited there. It is sup- 
posed, too, that pilgrims availed themselves of 
the shelter of the porches of large Continental 
churches, just as the benighted country-people of 
tu-day, on the eve of great fétes in Rome, pass 
the night under the porticoes of St. Peter’s. A 
tendency to use them for secular purposes and 
assemblies seems to have been eventually the 
cause of various edicts and rules, and perhaps the 
reason why they were ultimately modified in size 
and form. France possesses the finest porches. 
Germany has but few examples. Our own are 
comparatively small and low, though some of 
those attached to our cathedrals have two 
storeys, as at Salisbury and Wells. 

A tew of our porches have been used as hermit- 
ages, as at Leverington, near Wisbeach, and 
Kingsland, Hereford. These have generally two 
storeys. But it by no means follows that all 
upper chambeis in porches have been hermitages, 
for tuey have been often used as libraries and 
as places in which to deposit parish documents. 
Here is a glimpse of wooded country low down 
on a bend of the river Coquet. From the bare 
roads that approach it, we may look down on the 
tops of the trees, on the chimneys of the houses 
of the village nestling among them, and on the 
spire of the village church, though we have to 
look up to the grand old castle close by that 
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SOUTH PORCH, HAWKHURST CHURCH, KENT. 


overtops them all. It is Warkworth, the same 
“the most glorious Ceolwulph,” to whom Bede 
dedicated his great historical work, gave to the 
priory of Lindisfarne, with other grants. In 
the course of restorations made in our own day a 
length of walling built in his time, four feet thick, 
and very massy, was uncovered. But the Nor- 
mans built a large church over the same spot, and 
buried his length of walling under their flooring. 
About a century afterwards a tower twenty-three 
feet square was added to the new structure, and 
about three centuries after these Norman masons 
had put the remains of the tiny Saxon church 
out of sight the south wall of their own edifice 
was taken down, and an aisle thrown out, 
pierced with large window-openings, filled with 
rich and delicate tracery. The Tudor masons, 
who had invented a new arch, called ‘ four- 
centred,” and worked out great sumptuousness 
of ornament with which to overlay their work, 
thought little of the Norman corbelling, and 
billet and lozenge ornamentation. They threw 
out a porch from their new light aisle, relieved the 
square outline of it with angular buttresses, 
vaulted it with a stone roof in a manner of their 
own, and raised upon it an upper chamber, which 
was used as a school till the close of the last 
century. This upper chamber is entered from 
without by a spiral stone staircase placed at the 
point of contact with the south aisle, and it is 
lighted with cusped windows. On the southern 
front the string-course rises over a double- 
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light, and forms a square head to it. There 
is a sun-dial, too, upon this front, which adds 
to the general air of venerable mellowness. 
Felton Church, on the same winding river, 
is another instance in which a small ancient 
church has been encased in a larger and later 
one. This is particularly the case as far as 
the porch is concerned, for the fourteenth- 
century builders did not take down a thir- 
teenth-century porch they found there, but 
threw out beyond it a second one, which 
now serves as an entrance to the first. 
Embleton Church, within a dozen miles or 
so from these examples, has a porch of special 
interest. We may note the chancel looks 
radiant and new—young, so to speak, con- 
trasting with the age, quiet, and melancholy 
of the rest of the fabric, for the Warden and 
Fellows of Merton College, who have posses- 
sions here, have been at the expense of re- 
building it within the last twenty years. 
There is a fourteenth-century aisle to the 
nave, and from this projects a massive porch 
with a flat-pitched roof. Over the label 
moulding of the arched entrance is a niche. 
And curiously there is a precisely similar 
porch, with a similar arch and niche, to 
Kibworth Church, Leicestershire, where the 
same College has more possessions, showing 
that both are relics of those old times, when 
the Wardens and Fellows were the architects of 
their own buildings, and travelled from one to 
the other at intervals to maintain them well- 
conditioned. 

The open oaken porches of many of the ancient 
churches in Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, present a 
different aspect from the sturdy stone porches of 
the “ North Countrie.” These are built wholly of 
timber, leaving the upper portions of the side 
walls in panels filled with strong tracery. They 
are furnished with seats extending the whole 
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length of each side. There is generally a cusped 
barge-board, and the roof is covered with oak 
shingles. The inviting doorway is formed by a 
beam resting on two massive posts. Not a nail is 
to be seen, all being put together with oak pins. 
The Galilee of Durham Cathedral must be 
mentioned as the finest example we have of a 
porch used as a vestibule for worshippers not 
admitted into the church, Hugh Pudsey, King 
Stephen’s nephew, was bishop when it was erected. 
When on his travels abroad, he doubtless saw the 
extensions wealthy communities on the Continent 
were making to their churches, and the immense 
riches that flowed into the coffers of the Durham 
Monastery enabled him to follow their example, 
and gratify his own taste on his return. We are 
told his first intention was to build a chapel at 
the east end, but on subsidences taking place, he 
altered his plans and threw out the extension at 
the west end we now see. As the cathedral was 
placed near the edge of the very steep bank of 
the Wear, the space at command did not admit 
of the usual western entrance, and the western 
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wall had to descend some distance down the bank 
for security. We find, therefore, a north door 
into this addition which gave the easiest access 
to it from the town. The great west portal of 
the cathedral, which it covered in, gave access to 
it from the nave. It measures eighty feet in 
length and fifty feet in breadth, and is divided 
into five aisles by four arcades of semicircular 
arches richly ornamented with zigzag carving. 
The columns of these arcades were at first very 
light, consisting of two Purbeck marble shafts, 
disengaged, but more than two centuries after- 
wards were made more massy by the addition of 
two semicircular sandstone shafts clustered with 
them. Here services were held, which women 
were allowed to attend; and here, beneath the 
lovely canopy formed by the lines of arcading 
just described, still repose the bones of the 
Venerable Bede. They were taken from Jarrow 
and placed with the remains of St. Cuthbert, and 
thence removed to the Galilee in 1370, thus 
putting it to one of the most ancient uses of 
porches. Ss. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICTOR’S BETROTHED,” AND OTHER STORIES. 


A DIFFICULT ERRAND. 
CACIA GROVE is 


situated in one of 


CHAPTER I, 


the south-west suburbs 
of London, just where 
the reign of bricks and 
mortar has come tem- 
porarily to an end, It 
stands at right angles to 
a busy thoroughfare, on 
which one end abuts, 
while the other is within 
easy reach of a breezy 
common where gorse 
flourishes and the bees hum. Not far off, too, flows 
the silver Thames, so that the inhabitants are justified 
in their boast that they are almost in the country. 
The houses in Acacia Grove are semi-detached, and 
are of the kind described in advertisements as genteel 
residences ; the gentility being somewhat impaired, 
however, by occasional cards in windows here and 
there denoting that the inmates of those houses are 
desirous cf eking out a too narrow income by 
letting apartments. 

At the time when this story begins, one of the most 
noticeable houses in the Grove was No. 9, where one 
Miss Middleton resided, with her niece Jessie. Not 
that this house differed from the others in size or con- 


struction : it had the same bay window in the parlour, 
the same number of steps leading to the front door, 
the same small garden in front, the same green- 
painted railings between it and the road. But the 
front of the house was covered with a luxuriant 
Virginian creeper; the windows were always spot- 
less, and shaded by the daintiest of muslin curtains. 
A row of bright-coloured flowers stood in pots on the 
window-sill, and the little oblong patch of ground in 
front was laid out in turf, soft and verdant as green 
velvet. In fine weather a pair of canaries had their 
cage hung outside, and a grey parrot might be seen 
gravely turning somersaults amongst the pots on 
the window-sill, while making observations to him- 
self in a hoarse voice. 

Miss Middleton generally sat at her window in 
the afternoon, dressed in rich black silk, with an 
immaculate mob-cap over her white hair and a muslin 
fichu crossed over her bosom. Miss Middleton could 
never have been handsome even in her youth, but 
she had pleasant dark eyes and a gentle, benevolent 
expression of countenance. Her chief occupation was 
knitting. She had generally a book on a gipsy table 
beside her, but it was seldom opened. She had read 
much in her day ; but her eyes were not so strong as 
they used to be, she complained, and she found 
sufficient amusement in watching the passers-by and 
in making comments on her neighbours. No. 18 
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upposite was 4 gteat source of interest to her, for 
“ poor Miss Carraway” was obliged to let her parlours, 
and, till lately, they had been occupied by a succes- 
sion of lodgers who afforded matter for no end of 
speculation, To these, however, succeeded a young 
man who appeared to have taken up his abode there 
for a permanency. A very well-conducted and studious 
young man Miss Middleton pronounced him to be, as 
well as handsome and distinguished looking—too 
much so, she thought, to be employed in an arehi- 
tect’s office. He almost always returned home at a 
regular hour in the evening, and his lamp was still 
burning when Miss Middleton went to bed; and as 
before the blinds were drawn down he was seen to be 
poring over books and drawings, it was a fair inference 
that he continued his studies till late into the night. 

“There’s Mrs. Cantlow; I declare she’s got on 
Miss Middleton exclaimed to 
her niece one fine evening in June. “The money 


” 


another new bonnet! 


that young woman must cost her husband, and he 
only managing clerk in a solicitor’s office! And, 
dear me! the Ridgeways are having fish again to-day: 
gate. 
I’m sure I can’t tell how they manage with such a 


” 


there ’s the fishmonger’s boy has just left the 


family and one servant ! and a late dinner ! 
Jessie was occupied in copying a piece of musie, 
and did not find it necessary to answer. The canaries 
sang, the parrot talked to himself, the white Persian 
cat lay asleep on one of the sofa cushions. The 
knitting-needles clicked busily for a few minutes, 
when a fresh object of interest appeared, in the shape 
of a brougham. 
cried Miss Middle- 
“There’s a brougham 


“Jessie, do come and look !” 
ton, quite in excitement. 
stopped at Miss Carraway’s door. It must be some- 
one for that young man; I saw him come in about 
a quarter of an hour ago. Yes—there’s a gentleman 
getting out—he has knocked at the door and gone 
in. I didn’t hear whom he asked for—not Miss 
Carraway, I’m sure.” 

“What a long time he stays!” she resumed, after 
a pause, during which she had turned the heel of a 
stocking. “The brougham has been up and down 
the Grove three times.” 

“T daresay it’s some friend called to see him,” 
Jessie observed, without any great show of interest. 

“It’s quite an elderly man, who looks something 
like a lawyer,” returned Miss Middleton, “I never 
before saw anyone come to see him but that red- 
haired young man who goes out with him so often 
on a Sunday. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he 
belongs to some better sort of people, and has 
quarrelled with his relations.” 

Could Miss Middleton have seen far enough into 
the opposite room, she would have found the 
stranger seated near the table in the parlour, a 
perplexed look on his countenance, whilst the young 
man Miss Middleton justly considered so handsome 
and distinguished-looking, stood before the fire-place 
with folded arms, and anything but a conciliatory 
expression upon his usually frank and pleasant face. 


“Tf you could only know his lordship’s character, 
you could not fail to appreciate it,” said the stranger. 
“His benevolence, his warmth of heart, his strong 
family affection——” 

“ Pray spare me the enumeration of his lordship’s 
virtues,” interposed the young man a little im- 

“Will you have the kindness to come to 
the point, and tell me to what I owe the honour of 
this visit ?” ; 

“My dear Mr. Cunliffe, you are rather impetuous, 
[ am afraid,” replied the other in suave accents. 


patiently. 


“The message of which I am the bearer is one that 
My lord is full 
of the kindest feelings towards you; he wishes to 


surely demands a patient hearing. 


take—I may say a paternal interest in your welfare. 
He is anxious to place you in a very different posi- 
tion from that which you now occupy.” 

“His lordship is very kind,” answered Mr. Cunliffe 
in an ironical tone. “* And the conditions ?” 

“Conditions ? I think you should scarcely put it 
that way,” remarked the stranger in a hurt tone, 
though he fidgeted a little on his seat. “If my 
lord should expect that you would comply with a 
request he has to make, that is not unnatural, is 
ip?” 

“And this request ?” 
parently quite unmoved. 


Mr. Cunliffe inquired, ap- 


“Is really a mere trifle, quite a matter of form. 
My lord wishes that you should take his family 
name—your mother’s name, you know—and drop the 
name of Cunliffe. 
mother’s family, I believe.” 


You were christened after your 
“Such was the case, sir. But I am commonly 
known as Dick Cunliffe. It is not a name I am 
ashamed of. I inherited it from an honest man, and 
I have no intention whatever of changing it.” 

“But, my dear sir, pray take time to think,” the 
stranger expostulated, evidently taken aback by the 
young man’s cool, firm tone. “Surely his lordship’s 
offer is worthy of consideration ?” 

“So generous that it strikes me there must be 
Will it please you to be 
pertectly explicit ?” said Mr. Cunliffe. 

“Ahem!” the stranger coughed behind his hand. 


something more behind. 


“Your cousin is much afflicted in health, as you may 
have heard,” he returned, in a hesitating manner. 

“And still more so in intellect; IL have heard 
that,” Dick Cunliffe averred. 

The stranger shook his head, as if in remoustrance 
against such a state of things being spoken of so 
“It is naturally a great affliction to his 
lordship,” he said. ‘‘ He—a—has, I believe, an idea 
that the companionship of a young man about his 


openly. 


own age—one who, as might be said, would stand 
in the position of a brother to him, might effeet— 
ahem—might be beneficial to your unfortunate 
cousin, both in body and mind.” 

Mr. Cunliffe laughed contemptuously. 
is it? 
cousin ? 


“So that 
I am to be bear-leader to my poor half-witted 

Many thanks to his lordship. A preeious 
occupation truly!” 
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* Again you take me up too sharply. You really 
make my mission most difficult. I did not expect 
to find——” 

“A man who prefers working his way to independ- 
ence to being a hanger-on at great men’s tables,” 
Mr. Cvnliffe interrupted. ‘ Be so good, Mr. Bygrave, 
as to tell his lordship that I think I can do better 
with my life than he proposes to do with it. That, 
in any case, I could accept nothing from a man who 
refused to acknowledge his sister, because she pre- 
ferred to marry an honest man whom she loved, to 
selling herself in the matrimonial market to the 
highest bidder. That, when left a widow, it was 
no thanks to him that she did not perish for want of 
those comforts her failing health required. That if 
this head and hand sufficed to support her, they will 
suffice for myself. And tell him above all things 
that I honour my father’s memory too much to lay 
aside his name, and that I hold an honourable and 
talented man to be the equal of any peer in the 
kingdom !” 

Mr. Bygrave looked inexpressibly shocked at being 
forced to listen to such sentiments. To him they 
were little short of blasphemy. 

“T am really surprised, Mr. Cunliffe,” he began. 
“T think you forget that if his lordship should un- 
fortunately lose his son, you yourself——” 

“T forget nothing,” Mr. Cunliffe interposed. “I 
hope and trust my cousin may live ; there is nothing 





“She found sufficient amusement 
in watching the passers-by.”’—p. 31. 


necessarily mortal 
in his’ malady. 
Besides, his lord- 
ship is not an old 
man; he may 
marry again and 
have other heirs. 
I wish he may. 
You can tell him 
that also, if you 
choose.” 

Mr. Bygrave 
rose and took up 
his hat, looking 





disappointed and 
annoyed. “You 





cannot expect me 
to repeat all that 
you have suid to 
my lord,” he said 
deprecatingly. “You are young, and as I ob 
served before, impetuous. 
that Ihave failed in my mission, 
hear it with great regret. And I think it my duty 
to warn you, Mr. Cunliffe,” 
towards the door as if afraid of being propelled 
thither in a disagreeable manner, “that, as you have 
chosen to decline his lordship’s overtures so com- 
pletely, vou cannot expect he will be willing to hold 
out a helping hand, should you at any time require 


I shall merely announce 
His lordship will 


he continued, moving 


it. I wish you good-evening.” 

With this parting shot, Mr. Bygrave made a rapid 
retreat, breathing more freely when he was safely 
ensconced within the brougham, and he was driven 
away from the neighbourhood of that extremely 
fierce and impracticable young man, as he mentally 
termed Dick Cunliffe. 

Cunliffe watched the departing brougham from the 
window, which was open to admit the evening air, 
and after the vehicle had disappeared, he still stood 
looking out. Mr. Bygrave’s visit had strangely 
unhinged him, and he could not all at once recover 
his customary serenity of mind. Sad remembrances 
crowded upon him, His father’s premature death, 
their consequent poverty. His mother’s ill-health, 
and the arduous struggle, unaided, in a hand-to-hand 
fight with fortune, mere youth as he was then, to keep 
a roof over that mother’s head, and provide her with 
the comforts of life. It seemed such a mockery to 
send now with offers of assistance, when that dear 
mother, for whose sake he might have humbled him- 
self, was beyond reach of mortal help. Then the 
reminder of what the future would bring, should the 
Earl not marry again, had a disturbing influence. He 
hated the idea of waiting for dead men’s shoes, and 
liked his profession, and yet, for the moment, the 
drudgery of it seemed to oppress him. 

As he stood at the open window gazing out, the 
opposite house seemed somehow to have a soothing 
effect upon his perturbed mood. The bright flowers, 
and the birds, and the gentle-looking old lady in her 
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mob-cap sitting knitting so placidly, had an air of 
pleasantness and peace that did him good. By-and- 
by, as the fading light gave notice that the sun had 
set, the younger lady came to the window to take in 
the canaries’ cage and the parrot, who climbed up 
her arm and nestled itself into her neck. He had 
not really seen Jessie Middleton till this evening, and 
he decided that she was not pretty. A rather pale 
oval face, with full lips, and dark eyes deep set under 
level brows, and loosely arranged dark hair—no— 
decidedly not pretty, he said again to himself, as he 
thrust his hands in his pockets and tried to think of 
his evening’s work. And yet he still stood and 
watched, until he saw the lamp brought in, and the 
same little flexible, capable-looking fingers that had 
lifted the canaries’ cage drew down the blind. Then 
he noticed a shadow on the blind, a well-shaped, well- 
poised little head, with a graceful movement, as it 
stooped over something—the old lady’s knitting, 
perhaps. 

“ Pshaw !” Dick Cunliffe muttered as he shook 
himself together, ‘what does it matter to me whether 
she is pretty or not? She will never be more than a 
shadow to me, let her be what she may! To work, 
Dick Cunliffe, and get quit of the flies that fellow 
seems to have left buzzing about your brain!” 


CHAPTER II,—A CAPTURE. 
THE long midsummer days passed away, followed by 
the heat of July, when London becomes so oppres- 
sive to the tired worker, when the imagination 
strays to breezy uplands, and rippling streams, 
and the deep covert of trees. But Dick Cunliffe 
continued to go to and fro between the office and 
Miss Carraway’s without change. Neither had his 
opposite neighbours left home. Miss Middleton 
still sat by the window, and the canaries sang, 
and a succession of brilliant flowers bloomed on 
the window-sill. Nothing seemed to alter but 
the Virginian creeper that began to glow here and 
there with touches of scarlet and yellow. 

All this time, Dick wasted many an evening 
hour watching for a sight of the gitl “who was 
not pretty,” but he never saw any more than a 
face at the window, a little hand outstretched 
towards the canaries’ cage, or a shadow on the 
window-blind. Never anything more. Whether 
she was tall or short, he could not even tell. He 
often heard her singing in the twilight, now, 
while both the windows were open; at least, he 
felt sure it must be her voice he heard. It was 
not powerful, but wondrously clear and sweet ; 
and he liked her choice of songs—they were not 
the commonplace, flimsy sort that are generally 
selected by young ladies for drawing-room perform- 
ance. And all this time he did not even know her 
name, only that she was Miss Middleton’s niece. 

At last, one evening in August, as he returned 
rather wearily from the office in Great George Street, 
circumstances were propitious, and gave him a chance 


of seeing and speaking to his opposite neighbour. 
It was a lovely evening, when the soft dying day- 
light makes the London streets look almost beauti- 
ful; so he lingered a while on his way from the 
station, a little breeze that had sprung up blowing 
pleasantly in his face. 

Twilight was coming on as he approached his 
lodging. Just as he was about to put his hand 
on the gate, a something that he took at first to 
be a ball brushed past his face, and at the same 
moment Miss Middleton’s door opened, and the 
girl who had lately occupied so much of his 
thoughts darted down the steps into the road, 
her loose bronzy hair roughened by the breeze, 
her cheeks aglow. 

“Polly ! Polly! Oh, you naughty Polly, come 
back!” she cried breathlessly. Then perceiving 
Mr. Cunliffe as he stood at the gate, she said, “ Have 
you seen Auntie’s parrot? It has just broken its 
chain and flown away. Oh, there he is!” she 
continued, as a husky laugh came from the acacia 
tree within Miss Carraway’s garden. “Polly! Polly! 
come down!” 

She spoke without the slightest embarrassment, 
though she had run out without her hat, and had 
addiessed herself to the opposite neighbour whose 
appearance and doings her aunt had canvassed so 
freely. She could scarcely help laughing as the bird 
stood high above her reach and fluttered his wings, 
uttering a screech of defiance or perhaps of pleasure 
at this successful assertion of liberty of action. 

“Stay, I will soon get him for you,” said Mr. 
Cunliffe. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself.” He swung him- 
self up by the rails, and then stepped on to a bough 
of the tree, as the parrot fluttered higher and higher, 
with screams and exclamations. 

“What’s my name? Oh, never mind what my 
name is; you’ll have to come down, my fine fellow !” 
said Cunliffe in answer to the parrot’s inquiry. 
“What, you ’re going to be vicious, are you ?” he con- 
tinued, as the bird, finding himself laid hold of, re- 
sented his capture by a squall and a dig with his 
sharp beak. Resistance was vain, however. He was 
safely brought down and delivered to his young mis- 
tress, who held him fast. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, in the low sweet 
voice he had always felt sure must be hers. 

And how could he have thought that she was not 
beautiful, with those wells of eyes, in the luminous 
depths of which one might lose oneself, and those 
finely curved, flexible lips, so full of expression, and 
a figure tall and slight and erect as a Greek 
maiden’s ? 

“You are hurt !” Jessie cried in alarm, her colour 
changing. “ There is blood on your wristband. Oh, 
what is it?” 

“Nothing,” Dick replied, perhaps fortunately in- 
terrupted in his meditations. “The parrot made a 
dig at my wrist when I laid hold of him, and his beak 
is rather sharp. That is all.” 

“But I am sure it must pain you. [£ am sc very 
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sorry! You must come and Jet Auntie doctor it for 
you. You don’t know how clever Auntie is!” 
Jessie looked much concerned, as if tears were near 
her eyes, 

“It is really of no consequence,” Dick persisted, 
though not very strongly. It was a great temptation. 
He had often thought how much he should like to 
see the interior of that room in the opposite house, 
to gain the privilege of bowing as he passed, and 





giving way to his inclination, and following Jessie 
across the road and up the steps of No. 9. 

Miss Middleton had been a witness to the scene 
as she stood at the window. She came to the door to 
meet them, profuse in her thanks for the capture of 
the bird, and anxious to know what was the matter. 

“The parrot has hurt his hand, Auntie, and I 
insisted upon his coming in to have the wound 
dressed,” Jessie explained. 





“She spoke without the slightest embarrassment.”—p. 37. 


even perhaps of speaking on occasion, and now the 
opportunity offered itself. 

“Come!” Jessie insisted, this time with a little 
peremptory air that sat well upon her, She held the 
parrot against her throat with one hand, whilst 
she laid the other upon Mr. Cunliffe’s coat-sleeve to 
enforce her request. “‘ You will make me uncom- 
fortable and Auntie too, if you do not let us do 
something,” she urged. “And see, there is Auntie 
beckoning to us from the window.” 

“Tf that is the case—if you would really be 
yncomfortable—J cannot refuse,” returned Dick, 


“Hurt, are you? Dear, dear me, I am so sorry! 
Of course, of course, Jessie—you were quite right in 
insisting upon Mr.—a——” 

“My name is Cunliffe—Richard Cunliffe,” the 
young man stated, as Miss Middleton hesitated. 
“T could not persuade your niece that the wound 
is nothing ; I have come really in order that she 
may be assured how very trifling it is.” 

He had twisted his handkerchief round his wrist, 
but the blood had soaked through, <A_ bite from 
a parrot’s sharp beak is no joke. 

Miss Middleton ushered Mr, Cunliffe into the 
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parlour and invited him to sit down, while she 
rang the bell for the servant to bring water and a 
sponge. She sent Jessie to seek for some old linen, 
while she went to her medicine chest. 

Whilst his hostess prepared the necessary medica- 
ments, the patient glanced round the room he 
had wished so much to see. It was quite as 
homelike, quite as suggestive of refined tastes as 
he had expected. How pleasant the signs of 
feminine occupation were to his eyes, now unused 
to a woman’s presence in his home. But he had a 
still more interesting object of study when Jessie 
returned to the room, and set herself to mend the 
chain, the breakage of which had allowed the parrot 
to escape. What a rare attraction there was about 
her—an attraction that he felt now he had divined, 
even whilst refusing her claim to beauty. What 
charm in the careless grace of her movements, in her 
changes of expression, as if—so the romantic young 
fellow thought—her face was a mere transparency 
allowing her soul to shine through, like an alabaster 
vase within which a clear light was burning. 

Cordially thanking Miss Middleton for the skilful 
manner in which she had applied remedies to his 
wound, he was about to withdraw, assuring her that 
his wrist did not now pain him in the least, when 
the kind old lady interposed. 

“ Indeed, you must not think of going till you have 
had a cup of tea,” she said hospitably. “ That is, if 
you have dined,” she added ; “ we are old-fashioned 
folks, and keep old-fashioned hours, Jessie and I.” 

“So, Jessie is her name; it just suits her,” mused 
Dick. Then aloud: “I always dine in town, and 
come home to tea, and your kind invitation is too 
tempting to be refused. I will stay with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“ Jessie my dear, go and tell Hannah to hurry on 
with the tea; and there is some cold pigeon pie in the 
larder,” said Miss Middleton, on hospitable cares 
intent. She subsided into her own particular arm- 
chair, and prepared for a comfortable chat with this 
young msn who was “so handsome and distin- 
guished-looking.” 

Before Hannah appeared with the tea-things she 
had ascertained that her opposite neighbour was an 
architect, that he had neither father nor mother, nor 
brother nor sister. In fact, he seemed very much 
alone in the world; but there was a certain reticence 
in speaking about his connections that did not escape 
Miss Middleton’s attention. Perhaps his mother 
might have been of a lower origin, she thought to 
herself, and his maternal relations may be uneducated 
people with whom he did not care to associate. He 
had said that his father had been an only child like 
himself. In return Miss Middleton told him that 
she was a north-country woman—a fact he had con- 
cluded by a slight accent that lingered in her speech, 
She had fixed her abode in the neighbourhood of 
London in order that Jessie might have the benefit 
of masters. Jessie had lost her mother when quite 
a little child, She had been sent to school, but she 


was a delicate child, and school-life did not agree 
with her when she began to grow fast, so she—Miss 
Middleton—had taken this house in Acacia Grove 
where Jessie could have plenty of fresh air whilst 
still pursuing her education. 

“T have had her with me for five years, ever since 
she was fourteen,” the old lady continued; adding 
that “she was sadly afraid her father would claim 
her soon, now she was growing into womanhood. 
These and suchlike mild confidences did Miss 
Middleton impart to her guest, till Jessie returned 
to the room and took her }.ace before the tea-tray, 
when the conversation took a less personal turn. 

In order to explain clearly Jessie’s position in her 
aunt’s house it will be necessary to relate more of 
the family history than Miss Middleton considered it 
becoming to narrate to a stranger like Mr. Cunliffe. 
For Miss Middleton was by no means so sieve-like 
in character as her love of a little good-natured 
gossip and her trust in her fellow-creatures might 
lead a superficial observer to suppose. 

John Middleton, her father, had begun life as a 
common working stonemason. By dint of industry 
and a large share of sense and shrewdness, he raised 
himself by degrees till he became a builder with 
men under him. He married young, his wife being in 
his own class of life ; but she died when their only 
child, Maria, was ten years old. John Middleton was 
by that time a rising man, and he very sensibly put 
his daughter to a good school, to fit her for that station 
he hoped she might one day be called upon to fill. 
He did not at that time contemplate marrying again. 

Unfortunately, however, when he was about five- 
and-forty years of age, he met with a widow lady 
at a watering place whither he had gone to recruit 
from a rheumatic attack. This lady was still com- 
paratively young, and good-looking in a_ bold, 
dark, florid style. She dressed expensively in the 
height of the fashion, gave herself out to be the 
widow of an officer, and talked largely of her family 
and her high connections. Her showy manners 
and her ready speech were the cover to as mean 
and vulgar and mercenary a soul as ever dwelt 
in human form; but John Middleton was com- 
pletely taken in. He thought Mrs. Sandiland was 
just the person to do honour to his enlarged estab- 
lishment. He proposed, was accepted, and, in 
a very few weeks, married. After a short honey- 
moon, he brought home his bride to the house where 
Maria had so well presided; Maria was then twenty 
years of age. As might be anticipated, the daughter 
and stepmother did not get on well together, and 
after the birth of a son, Maria found her position in 
her father’s house still more intolerable. 

John Middleton’s whole affections were centred in 
this boy. He was to carry on the business, and 
make the name of Middleton a power in the com- 
mercial world. Mr, Middleton was a just man, 
however, and finding his daughter bent upon leaving 
home, he made her a handsome allowance, with 
permission to make herself happy in her own way. 
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It so happened that one of Maria Middleton’s school- 
fellows was living alone with her mother, who was 
blind. Maria wrote to her friend, who was not 
particularly well-off, proposing to take up her abode 
with her to assist in taking charge of Mrs, Lambert, 
an offer that was delightedly accepted. Though the 
Lamberts were not rich, they moved in good and 
intellectual society, and here Maria Middleton had 
many means of self-improvement, of which she took 
full advantage. She remained with her friends till 
Mrs, Lambert’s death. By that time her father also 
was dead, leaving her the possessor of a very com- 
fortable income. During this time she had seen 
little of her brother: what she had seen did not 
attract her ; he was far too like his mother. 

At thirty, Thomas Middleton found himself at the 
head of a thriving business, uncontrolled and un- 
hampered in any way. His one object in life was 
to become rich; and when a man with a fair start in 
life sets this before him as the one good to be pursued, 
he seldom fails in attaining his end. When this 
story opens he had become a great contractor and a 
millionaire, a man who it was supposed could sign a 
cheque for unlimited thousands at a moment’s notice. 
Gold and rank were the two objects of his worship. 
He reverenced rank, and he reverenced gold and the 
possessors of gold, amongst the front rank of whom 
he himself stood, Thomas Middleton, the millionaire. 
As he grew rich, he became ostentatious in proportion, 
and sought an entrée into the upper circles of society. 

The world opened its arms not unwillingly to 
Thomas Middleton, though it might occasionally 
make wry faces behind his back. He was a man of 
goodly proportions, and had been rather handsome 
in his young days, in a coarse, florid style. Now, his 
dark hair and whiskers were grizzled, his face was 
red, his full lips were both sensuous and obstinate- 
looking, his countenance and deportment betrayed 
selfishness, arrogance, and a hard self-reliance. 

Successful as Thomas Middleton had been in all 
his undertakings, he was not without a few crumpled 
leaves in his bed of roses. He was intensely ashamed 
of his father’s humble origin, and he had committed 
in his earlier manhood what he afterwards considered 
as an act of folly. He had married for love, caught 
by a pretty face and gentle manners. The owner of 
the face had an affectionate disposition and a sweet 
temper, but she was totally uncultivated and illiterate. 
She would have been an industrious, loving wife to 
some working man, and have been happy in such a 
position ; but as the wife of a rich and rising man she 
was quite out of place. No amount of expenditure in 
silks, and velvets, and laces, and jewellery could 
make her leck like a lady. Whenever they went 
into society Mr. Middleton was on thorns. He could 
never make her understand where the aspirate should 
be placed, or the uselessness of the double negative. 
She had in reality a much less vulgar nature than 
himself, but she could not acquire those little 
conventionalities that give the outward impress of 
vood breeding. She knew that her husband was 


ashamed of her, and her life was a continual effort 
and restraint, her grandeur only an embarrassment 
and a burden. Never since she had been introduced 
into the fashionable world had she known a moment’s 
peace or comfort. Several children had been born, 
and had died in infancy ; and when, after ten years 
of married life, another little girl was born, failing 
health gave her an excuse for living in retirement 
and devoting herself to the baby, who, unlike its 
brothers and sisters, promised to live and thrive. 

A very few years later, death released her from a 
selfish, tyrannical husband, and the burden of a life 
utterly unsuited to her. Her only regret was leaving 
her child ; but Maria Middleton, who had attached 
herself to her gentle sister-in-law, and who nursed 
her unweariedly through her last long illness, pro- 
mised to fulfil a mother’s part to the little Jessie—a 
promise she faithfully kept. 

After his wife’s death Thomas Middleton went on 
accumulating money. Fortune literally showered her 
favours upon him; but with all this he was discon- 
tented. He was but a parvenu; there was a some- 
thing beyond to which he could not attain. He 
might one day obtain a baronetey ; but what of that ? 
A newly made baronet would never be on a par 
with the old nobility. But if in his own person he 
could never enter within the charmed circle, he 
determined that his daughter should. She must 
marry rank ; no commoner could be listened to for 
a moment who might have the presumption to 
propose for her hand. His money would purchase 
the alliance of someone of ancient lineage whose 
coronet required regilding ; but to achieve this end 
it was necessary that Jessie should appear in such 
society as might conduce to this much-to-be-desired 
consummation, and she must not only appear in 
proper style, but he must be prepared to entertain 
at home. Since his widowhood, he had broken up 
his establishment, and lived in chambers, dining at 
his club ; but a magnificent mansion in his native 
county had been for some years in the course of 
erection, and he had now taken a house in Palace 
Gardens, which he was having decorated and fitted- 
up “regardless of expense.” He calculated that all 
would be in readiness by the early spring, in time 
for the London season, when he would install his 
daughter and sister in his new home. 

Of all these schemes Miss Middleton and Jessie 
remained profoundly ignorant. On the rare occasions 
when Mr. Middleton honoured them with a visit, 
generally on Sunday afternoons, he spoke of their 
removal to his house, when it should be prepared for 
their reception ; but Jessie had not thought much 
about it. She was in no hurry to join the father 
she scarcely knew, who had never treated her 
with any tenderness. For the rest, Mr. Middleton 
had never thought of confiding his plans to his 
daughter, much less of consulting her in any way. 
All she would have to do would be to dress well, and 
to obey such commands as he should choose to lay 
upon her. 
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CHAPTER III.—A PASSING SHOWER. 

WHEN Dick Cunliffe returned from the office on 
the evening following his capture of the errant 
parrot, he looked up at the window of No. 9. Miss 
Middleton sat there as usual. Catching his eye, she 
beckoned to him. He went across the road and 
through the gate to speak to her. 

“ How is your hand ?” she asked, putting her head 
out of the window to speak to him. 

“Nearly well, thanks to your good doctoring,” he 
replied in his pleasant voice. 

“That is well,” Miss Middleton returned, and with 


Had Jessie been a finished coquette, she could have 
taken no surer means of attracting her neighbour’s 
thoughts and fixing them upon herself. Instead of 
this, she was only actuated by a feeling of shyness. 

Dick racked his brains to find some means of 
inducing the old lady to invite him in again, and, 
as is often the case when we are in perplexity, the 
matter is taken out of our hands and solved for us. 

Several weeks had passed since the parrot’s es- 
cape. One evening he had been detained at the 
office till past his usual time, so returned by a later 
train. Dusk was closing in early, for there were 
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“Jessie took her place before the tea-tray.”—p. 39. 


a smile and a nod she drew her head in, and Dick, 
raising his hat, went across the road. He had 
striven to catch a sight of a lithe form and a dark 
oval face, but the elder Miss Middleton’s comfortable 
form had filled up the window, so that he could not 
obtain a glimpse into the interior of the room. 

For several days after this he watched in vain. 
Miss Middleton had always a smile and a bow for 
him when he returned home and looked up to her 
window, but Jessie he never saw. It was Hannah 
who now watered the plants in the window and took 
in the canaries’ cage. Nor was her voice any longer 
wafted across to him through the twilight. He felt 
ill-used somehow, as if he had been defrauded of 
something, and this feeling interfered with his work 
and made him restless and impatient. He wondered 
—and this idea made him unreasonably uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied—if Jessie had gone from 
home somewhere. It could not be illness that kept 
her invisible, as Miss Middleton was placid and 
cheerful as ever, 


dark clouds about, and as he got out of the carriage 
a heavy drop of rain fell upon his face, the precursor 
of a downpour. He hastened through the station, 
hoping to reach home before the rain came on in 
good earnest. As he passed out, he became aware 
of a light form flitting before him he thought he 
recognised, though he could not see the face. He 
was not sorry that the drops began to descend faster 
and more heavily. A few rapid strides brought him 
abreast of the figure, and he found he was not mis- 
taken. 

“ Miss Middleton, you have no umbrella ; will you 
allow me to offer you the shelter of mine?” he said. 

Jessie looked up quickly. <A bright smile, and a 
wave of coiour over cheeks generally too thin and 
pale, assured him he was recognised, and that not 
unpleasantly. 

“Thank you; I am glad you are here!” she 
replied franxly. I should have got wet. I have 
been to the stores for Auntie. It was fine when I 
set off, so J did not take an umbrella,” 
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“ Would you mind taking my arm? I could hold the 
umbrella over you better—thank you. Is not this 
rather a lonely part of the road for you after dusk ? ” 
Dick asked, feeling a delightful little thrill pass through 
him at the touch of Jessie’s hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“Tt is a lonely bit, and I don’t like it, especially 
now they have begun to build and left the houses 
half-finished,” Jessie returned. “They remind one 













‘“*A few rapid strides brought him abreast of the figure.’ 
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of skeletons with hollow, unseeing eyes and cavernous 
jaws. I try sometimes to fancy them as they will be 
with flowers about them and happy children’s faces 
at the windows, but I never can.” 

“ You are imaginative, Miss Jessie,” observed Dick, 
wondering what it was that made this girl at his side 
so different from all others. 

“Am [ imaginative? Is that a bad quiaiity, do 
you think?” Jessie inquired simply. 

“By no means,” was the reply. ‘ Life would be 
a dull affair without imagination, and something of 
romance too.” 

“Do you really think that?” she asked with a 
look of grave surprise. ‘I should not have ex- 
pected it,” 

“Why ?” 

“T scarcely know why, Jessie answered, a little 
shyly ; then added, “I suppose because you do not 
give me the idea of a very romantic person.” 

“Js that a compliment or the reverse ?” 


“T did not intend it for either ; it may be an im- 
pertinence, as I know you so little,” said Jessie, with 
a bright blush. “ But I think people always make 
a certain impression without any will of their own.” 

* And the impression I have made upon you is 
that Iam a commonplace and matter-of-fact person?” 
suggested Dick, feeling a little mortified. 

“No, indeed!” Jessie protested ; then she hesitated. 
She could not tell him that the impression he 
had made was of one so clever and superior 
as to be above a gitl’s romantic fancies. 

“ You were going to say something more. 
What was it?” Dick questioned, somewhat 
reassured by her emphatic disclaimer. 

“Only that I thought men did not give 
in to such things as romance. And then 
your profession 

“Requires no imagination,” Dick inter- 
posed; then, following the glance of her 
eyes, he broke into a hearty laugh. “ No, 
truly—such buildings as these don’t sug- 





gest the imaginings of genius: you are quite 
right, Miss Middleton ; nor do the semi-de- 
tached villas of Acacia Grove, nor the streets 
of London.” 

“Now you have exhausted my experience,” 
said Jessie, echoing his laugh, though she felt it 
partly directed against herself. “I wonder why 
people cannot have more beautiful houses to live 
in!” 

“There are many beautiful houses through the 
length and breadth of England,” Dick assured her. 
“Are there? Ah! I have never been anywhere. 
Aunt Maria does not like moving about much,” 
Jessie said, with a little sigh of longing. 

“T have some books of plates, giving pictures of 
many old English halls and mansions ; it would give 
me great pleasure to show them to you,” said Dick, 
half afraid of his own temerity. 

“Oh, thank you! would you really? J should be 
so much interested to see them,” Jessie exclaimed. 

“You are sure that Miss Middleton would not 
object ? She would not consider it an intrusion ?” 

“An intrusion! How could that be?” Jessie 
answered, in all simplicity of heart. “ You don’t 
know how kind Aunt Maria is. I am quite sure she 
would be very happy to see you.” 

“Then I am quite sure I shall be very happy to 
come,” Dick replied, glancing down at the little 
hand that rested so lightly on his arm. “ Here we 
are at Acacia Grove,” he continued, as the hand was 
withdrawn, “I hope you have not got wet ?” 

“ Not at all, thanks to you and your umbrella,” 
returned Jessie. ‘I'o tell the truth, they had both 
forgotten that it was raining till that moment. They 
shook hands, and Dick Cunlitfe went over to his 
lodgings at Miss Carraway’s in a state of beatitude 
that transfigured the plainly furnished room and 


cast a halo round the severe visage of that respect- 
able lady when, in the absence of the small servant, 
she brought up his tea and chop with her own 
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immaculate hands. His walk home through the rain 
with that little hand upon his arm had brought all 
the effect of rest and change to a weary brain, and he 
sat down to his studies with that zest and elasticity 
that an active-minded man always experiences after 
relaxation of thought. 

Besides, he had now an additional incentive to 
work. When his task was finished, and night came, 
he made no attempt to banish from his meditations 
a pair of dark eyes, nor to drown the tones of a sweet 
voice. Why should he? He only knew Jessie as 
Miss Middleton's niece, a lady certainly, in the same 
sense as he was a gentleman. Of the father he 
knew nothing. He had come in contact, in the way 
of business, with Thomas Middleton, the great con- 
tractor and millionaire ; an odious man he considered 
him. Middleton was a common name ; and it never 
occurred to him to associate the loud-voiced, over- 
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bearing contractor with the ladies at No. 9. How 
was it likely ? 

Why should he not win this girl who had so fascin- 
ated him? Something whispered to him that her 
heart was free to be won. He was already making 
a tolerable income, and hoped soon to be in the full 
and independent exercise of his profession. Miss 
Middleton did not live in any style that would be 
beyond his means. He could offer Jessie a simple 
home, such as she had been accustomed to—a home 
which love would brighten, a home of which he had 
often dreamed, but which had never approached 
realisation because never till now had he met that 
“fair spirit” that should be its minister. 

Thus he dreamed, and his dreams made him happy, 
sending him on his way like a gallant ship before a 
fair breeze, all unwitting of breakers ahead. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD. 


BY THE VERY REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., DEAN OF WELLS, 


IN TWO PAPERS—FIRST PAPER. 


‘“‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.”—PsaLM xxiii. 1. 


‘ are kept back from entering 
into the full force and beauty, 
if not from the true sense, 
of many passages in Scrip- 
ture, by our want of know- 
ledge of the outer life of 
those who wrote them. That 
which the writers had in 
common with us (the sense 
of the want of something 
which might free their hearts 

from the gnawing consciousness of evil 

and unite them to God, and of their 
belief in the promise of God that that 
want should be supplied), this, thank God, anyone 
who reads with a serious and thinking heart can 
find. It is accessible enough to him. If it were not 
so, the Bible would lose what is its most essential 
characteristic as a revelation not for one nation or 
race only, but for humanity ; one in which all man- 
kind, however widely they might differ in all other re- 
lations—scenes of life, country, occupation, character 

—might yet claim, each man for himself, their share. 

Yet still it is no less true, as I said, that this 
diversity, this separation by so great an interval of 
space and time, hinders us from fully entering into 
the thoughts of the inspired Teachers by whom God 
has revealed His will, as far as their thoughts were 


coloured, as they passed into words, by the way in 
which those men of an older time lived, by the 
imagery which was continually before them, and the 
scenes in which their youth and manhood had been 
spent. 

This difficulty is felt by all of us, in reading 
any book, according as we are more or less remote 
from the condition of the author. It is increased by 
the greater separation of one class from another; the 
more distinct classification of men into subordinate 
societies, each with a certain life of its own, which 
distinguishes an age of civilisation. How little, for 
instance, do the men who live with no change in our 
great cities, know of the daily ways and habits of 
those who labour in the fields! The household 
words of the one are as a strange, uncouth dialect 
to the other. He would need them to be translated 
to him, nearly as much as if they had been in a 
foreign language. So, again, what a flood of new 
ideas rush in upon a man who, after living all his 
life in the dull expanse of some extended plain, is 
at length taken into a mountain region where the 
summits rise high into the clouds ; or looks at the 
broad blue sea stretching out as far as his eye can 
reach, and becomes conscious that he is standing by 
the waters of the great deep. How much in poetry 
that had been before obscure, or perceived only in a 
vague, undefined manner, is now revealed to him! 
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What a sense of enlarged mind and wider grasp 
of vision grows upon him! 

Thus it is with many of those passages of Scripture 
which, like that beautiful Psalm of which I am 
now writing, refer to customs and modes of life 
which are altogether strange to us ; country, charac- 
ter, position, climate, all are so different with 
us that we cannot wonder if we fail to appreciate 
the meauing, and therefore the beauty, which 
there lies in every word and sentence. It is well, 
then, that we should endeavour to overcome this. 
To realise even the outward literal meaning of such 
passages, to bring vividly before our minds the 
scenes and occupations out of which they arose, is 
well worth an effort. It will often enable us to 
perceive more of the inward meaning than we had 
done before. With this view, then, let us consider 
the Psalm which thus begins: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want.” 

This relation between the shepherd and _ the 
sheep is, as you will know, often chosen in Scripture 
to represent to us the love of God towards His 
people, and His watchful loving-kindness over 
them. It pervades not only the Psalms and 
Prophecies of the Old Testament, but is repeated 
and confirmed in the New. Our Lord speaks of 
Himself as the good Shepherd; the Church is His 
flock. (St. John x. 1) -16.) We are exhorted to 
return to Him as to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
our souls, (1 Peter ii, 25.) Such a representation 
could scarcely hav; arisen in a country where 
the work of the shepherd is such as we find it 
in our own. The occupation with us _ presents 
little or nothing of interest. We think of it some- 
times as connected with a certain simplicity and 
honest roughness of character; with the readiness 
and shrewdness which are produced by an employ- 
ment accompanied by great opportunities for much 
observation of nature; but it does not present 
itself as a type of true and faithful love. The 
sheep are driven this way or that; the shepherd’s 
dog rather than the shepherd keeps them within 
bounds. There are no wild beasts against which 
they have to be defended ; there is not often any 
great danger of their suffering from drought. In 
a land of rivers and streams of water, all that 
they want is near at hand. The charge of tending 
them is an easy one; they are reared and fed until 
they are ready for the market, and then they are 
driven thither and parted from without regret. The 
work of the shepherd is a trade, and they are the 
things by which it is carried on. 


But in the East and in the ancient ages the whole 


thing assumes a different aspect. We do not need 
here the factitious pastorals with which inferior 
poets have attempted to deck out a life which by itself 
is simple and without ornament. The occupation was 
in itself a noble one. It was followed by patriarchs 
and chieftains; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob fed their 
flocks and herds. The last of the three tended the 
sheep and cattle of Laban. David was taken from the 
sheepfolds. (Ps. xxviii. 71.) But it was not only the 
dignity which the occupation thus acquired which dis- 
tinguished it from that which we see among ourselves, 
It was in its own nature different ; participation in 
common dangers, exposure to the same wants, gave 
to the relation much more of a personal character. 
The flock were not merely a mass of brute animals to 
be fed and driven and slain, but the shepherd had for 
each an individual care. It was the object of his 
solicitude and affection, and it required them. The 
flock might be feeding securely in some open valley, 
like those described by the Lawgiver of Israel, drink- 
ing waters of the rain of heaven, and yet nigh at 
hand there might be the dark gorges overhung with 
forests shutting out the light of day, and the lurking- 
place of beasts of prey, the valley of the shadow of 
death, (Ps. xxiii. 4.) And should one of the flock 
stray thither its fate was almost certain; unless it 
were at once rescued it would be destroyed. What 
wonder that when this happened the shepherd should 
be anxious to regain it; that its life should seem to 
him of greater value than that of the ninety-nine 
who were still secure; that he should go and search 
diligently till he found it, guide it and defend it with 
his rod and staff, and rejoice greatly when he re- 
stored it to the fold from which it had at first 
strayed? (St. Luke xv. 4—6.) 

Or, again, the streams which watered their pastures 
might be cut off by a sudden drought, and all its 
supplies fail them ; the grass which had been fresh 
and green be dried up and withered ; shrubs no 
longer give theirshade. (1 Kings xviii. 5.) The intense 
heat parches up all their strength, or drives them to 
madness. Unless their thirst can be quenched, the 
hope which the shepherd has placed in them is frus- 
trated. No wonder that here, too, all his exertions 
should be called into play to ward off, or stay, the 
progress of the evil. After seeking far and wide for 
some spot which had escaped the influence of the 
drought, where the streams were still flowing and the 
grass still green, he would, as soon as he had found 
what he had looked for, take his flock to this, as to a 
place of health and life; he would make them to lie 
down in green pastures and lead them forth beside 
the still waters of comfort, 
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THE SUNSHINE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S HEART. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“SONGS IN THE NIGHT,” ETC. 


1.—THE MORNING OF LIFE. 





i nme ORNING and Jesus.” This 
if! couplet was suggested to 
our thought by those words 
in St. John’s Gospel, chap. 
xxi. ver. 4:—“ But when 
the morning was now come, 

Jesus stood on the shore.” 

There zs something exceed- 

ingly beautiful in this con- 

junction of ideas, “Morning and Jesus!” Think of 
morning! There is a special loveliness in it when 
we walk by the bay of the blue sea, surrounded by the 
soft outline of mountains, regaled by the fresh incense 
of the flowers, and breathe the sweet, pure air of 

Jul opening day. 

; “Morning and Nature:” how beautiful that con- 
junction of thought is to those who, like ourselves, 
now living in cities, can with joy remember the 
quiet country life of early days, the quaint old 
home, and the exquisite purity and loveliness of 
those robes of light, in which Morning clothed her- 
self as she rose from her couch and greeted the sons 


=< 








and daughters of men. 
But Morning and Nature are not enough! 
find in our own experience early in life’s day. 
Youth has its sins for which Nature has no fountain 
of cleansing, and no medicament of healing. Youth, 
too, has its sorrows for which Nature has no pillow 
soft enough to woo the weary head to sleep, and no 
music sweet enough to charm the aching heart to 
rest. Shadows come even in early day! Shadows 
of the heart which blind us to the brightness of 
Nature’s most exquisite morning hours. Who in 
youth has not known and felt what it is to carry < 
conscience neither at peace with itself nor with God? 
A mind to which all that is merely mortal, however 
innocent our pursuits and pleasures may be, is but a 
mockery of joy? A heart that knows what it is to 
have shaken almost to breaking over the dear, quiet 
faces of the beloved dead ? 
“Morning and Nature :” 


So we 


these are not enough. 
We wanted much more than this, and perhaps 
we found in a quiet and unobtrusive way, without 
ii great excitement or rhapsodies, just what we 
needed—a Friend, a Brother, a Saviour, in the 
Lord Jesus Christ! This was the dawn of the most 
beautiful, the most blessed day our hearts have ever 
known. Verily to all who look for Him now shall 
“the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in His 
wings,” and when these trembling beams of His touch 
the heart it becomes conscious not only of a restful- 
ness and gladness, but of a new type of joy—a joy 
; unspeakable and full of glory. 
That Divine light reveals a new world within us, 
a Kingdom of God in the heart ; and a new heaven 





above us, in those things “to come” which are all 
“ours ” in Christ. 

But to come from the general to the particular, who 
is there that in the light of long experience cannot 
verify the fact (and this is a scientific age that 
demands verification, ever and everywhere), that 
superficial worldliness ends in discontent and dissatis- 
faction, and that a Christian life and a Christian 
home have in them the elements of the purest and 
the divinest joy? It is not Solomon alone that says 
art, music, literature, fame, wealth, beauty, are all 
vanity without God. Multitudes have said it in our 
hearing by their sighs and satires and sadnesses 
since we entered upon life’s journey. 

The morning of life’s first love, of life’s first 
home, of life’s first enterprise, is lustrous and levely 
if Christ be there. 
softens asperity, silences murmuring, sanctifies sor- 


His presence sweetens temper, 


row, spiritualises common life and evokes that sacri- 
fice which is the child of unselfish love. The simplest 
home has a charm about it when God is Guest. The 
lowliest roof covers a palace of peace when the Prince 
of Peace dwells within the walls. This is not the 
language of romance, but of reality. All is embodied 
in one little sentence, “ Morning and Jesus.” 

Then in life’s morning when children come, and the 
home is musical with the pattering of little feet and 
the gleeful shouts of little men and women home from 
school, it is the Christian influence that touches and 
tells upon their hearts. And when with bowed heads 
they whisper the Name that is above every name, 
and on quiet Sabbath evenings all circle around 
the mother whe plays some little hymn, in which 
their childish voices join, a music of religion is 
awakened in their hearts. Though the sound dies out 
in the air, the song never dies out of memory. And 
if ever the necromancy of the senses in after-years 
overmasters the soul and turns their hearts for a 
while away from God, they are the first to confess 
that sin is mistake and misery as well as guilt, and 
that not all the artificial flowers and fruits in the 
garden of Fashion can equal the living pleasure they 
once enjoyed when, in early days, they obeyed the 
words, “O taste and see that the Lord is good; 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 

“Morning and Jesus” gives, however, not alone 
rest and gladness to the home; when the light of God 
shines on the heart it makes the very face beautiful. 
We read, in the Psalms, of God being “the health of 
the countenance,” and I ask any one of my readers if 
they cannot verify the fact, that sin, worldliness, 
vanity, vice all write themselves more or less on 
the countenance? Yes; written thereon, alas! too 
often, is “Morning and Worldliness.” 


Faces too, sometimes, 


that are not stamped 
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with vice, are marked with ennui, disappointment, 
cynicism, dissatisfaction. The simple light of child- 
hood’s sincerity, and childhood’s devoutness, and 
childhood’s reverence, and childhood’s gladness, fades 
away, and in its place comes that sad and awful 
contrast of early manhood and womanhood, which, 
as I have said, és “‘ Morning and Worldliness.” As 
we get older we may not wish our children to think 
always in theoretic ways, as we think, or to adopt 
all our time-beloved customs; but we should be 
treacherous to our highest trust, and false to our 
best Friend, if we did not make manifest to them 
our own experience that Religion’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace. 
Most assuredly the face is a history as well as a pro- 
phecy, and in its healthy openness, its purity and 
trust, it will speak of reverence for the Saviour, and 
of love to His holy Name, and of a walking in the 
light as He is in the light. 

There is a sunshine—a sunshine real and beautiful, 
which rests upon every good man’s heart and home. 
The prayer és fulfilled now, as in the old time before 
us, “God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause 
His face to shine upon us.” I say not (for it would 
be the language of exaggeration if I did) that the 
light is never shadowed, that the blessed sunshine is 
never darkened by a bank of clouds. Our sins often 
hide from us our Saviour: our discontent often 
glooms the heavens: our hearts often turn away 
from God. But the light breaks in upon us again ; 
we renew our vows, and return unto the Lord, and 
we find that the clouds have arisen from the miasma 
of our sins, or from the Dead Sea of our scepticism, 
or have been lifted up from the waters of discontent 
within us. 

If men and women were to learn a little more from 
the facts of life, and the histories of men and women 
around them, they would profit much. I travelled a 
little way once with a thorough sceptic, one who con- 
fessed his disbelief in the Divine things which are 
our strength and peace and joy. After a little talk, 
finding he was a father, and had grown-up girls of 
his own, I quietly asked him, “ Which would you 
prefer that your daughter should marry, a Christian 
or an infidel?” He waited to reply, and then he 
said, “There are so many hypocritical Christians.” 
I said, “I did not ask you whether you would pre- 
fer your daughter to marry a hypocritical Christian 
or a hypocritical infidel—and, unfortunately, there 
are some of both sorts—but a true Christian or an 


infidel?” It is needless to say I got no direct and 
distinct reply. Where were we seated. do you think? 
In a funeral coach, and that is not an easy place in 
which to make reply to such a question. 

Believe me, my friends, you and I, as we get 
older, get more practical. We come, as the saying 
is, more to the point. We want to know how ovr 
It is not so much a time for the 
criticism of styles of ship-building, but for the test- 
ing of the life-boat itself. And this I say without 
fear of contradiction, that Christ, and Christ alone, 
can rescue and redeem and save; that only He can 
give peace and rest and joy on earth below, and 
then bring us at last in safety to our desired haven. 

I am perfectly certain of one thing—that the 
brightest countenances, the healthiest influences, and 
the happiest lives that I have ever known have been 
Christian ones. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” says our Blessed Lord, and we may well say 
as the Psalmist said of the King, “In thy salvation 
how greatly shall He rejoice,” 
nation too, “ Happy art thou O Israel; who is like 


theories wear. 


and as he says of the 


unto thee, O people, saved by the Lord, the shield of 
thy help, and Who is the sword of thine excellency. 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms. Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass; and as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

The mornings of life do not come, let us all re- 
member, a second time ; but they live in memory, 
and we can never hide them from ourselves in the 
after-years, though ‘‘ God can forgive their iniquities 
and blot out all their transgressions.” 

Let our life-mornings, then, be full of the golden 
sunshine of the presence and the love of God our 
Saviour; and as you read these lines quietly and 
alone, do you, who are fathers and mothers, make 
more manifest to your children that your early 
blessedness when you started on life’s journey to- 
gether was found alone in Christ, Who has never 
forgotten nor forsaken you all life’s journey through. 
And you, younger-hearted ones, be wise enough to 
take a brother’s counsel who comes to you with 
scrip and staff after some years of pilgrimage; for 
his closing word is this—that the chief joy of life 
to-day is to write and to speak of the dear Christ 
Who made the morning of life a journey in the 
sunshine, and Whose grace and mercy leave it now 


a pleasant picture in the memory, as filled with the 
faithfulness of Christ to His promise, “My joy no 
man taketh away from you.” 
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KEYS. 


BY MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 


VOR STRETTON quoted 
the words with a hopeless 
laugh that cut the heart of 
his wife like a knife. 

“Tt is true enough, 
Dora,” he said despair- 
ingly. “Have I not applied 
day after day for situations, 
only to wear out my shoe- 





leather uselessly 2? [was 
told yesterday there were 
five hundred applicants for 
the clerkship advertised 
last week; I see plainly 
enough every outlet of hope 
is closed to me.” 

Dora touched him softly with the hand of her tiny 
babe. 
“* Heaven's gate opens when the world’s is shut,’ ” 
she said gently. “‘ Don’t you remember, love, what 
your mother used to say—that the golden keys held 
by the children of God are prayer and faith? Do not 
speak as if we were friendless, husband, while God 
is living still to hear and answer prayer.” 

“My mother was a saint, and you are another,” 
said Ivor Stretton fondly; “life cannot be altogether 
dark while you and the children are spared to me; 
but we have had trouble upon trouble ever since my 
last illness. I wish now I had not sold my share in 
the old farm ; I ought to have taken care that you 
and the bairns would receive a regular provision 
after———” 

“ Don't, Ivor!” eried Dora, drawing near to him, 
with the first look of fear he had seen in her brave 
face during the days of trouble ; “I am sure you are 
getting better, Ivor ; your cough is far less trouble- 
some, and Tam thankful you are relieved from the 
anxieties of the farm, for small capital and bad 
harvests used to worry you so much.” 

“ But my weak health has absorbed nearly all our 
money, Dora. Do you know I have less than fifty 
pounds now in the bank ?” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, her voice faltering 
for a moment as she remembered heavy medical 
expenses still unmet ; “ but the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail in the days of 
need of old. In His own good time, Ivor darling, if 
we do all we can, and just leave the rest to Him, 
God will make our way clear before us.” 

Her husband could not utterly despond while her 
cheering words of Christian trust rang like musie in 
his ears. “ Lord, I believe,” cried the poor fellow in 
his heart, ashamed of his depression ; “ help Thou 
mine unbelief.” 


Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys! 


a ‘What is that Which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these ? 
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Ivor Stretton had passed through much that was 
calculated to try the strongest faith. Year after 
year of bad seasons, combined with his physical weak- 
ness, had sorely discouraged him as to farming; he 
had taken a partner, but somehow the two did not 
pull together satisfactorily—perhaps Stretton found 
it harder than he had expected to see another man 
master where his family had ruled so long—and at 
last a serious lung-trouble decided him to sell the 
share that remained to him, and seek the best 
London advice concerning his chest. He took 
suburban apartments, feeling better at first for the 
change and rest from responsibility, and doubting 
not that he would soon hear of some light employ- 
ment that would enable him to support his wife and 
three little children ; but he had not the slightest 
idea of the difficulties before him in his search for 
work, and as it gradually dawned upon him that 
within a few months at most his last sovereign must 
be changed, with perhaps no prospect of replacing 
it, his mental condition affected his body, and his 
frame grew feeble and weary as of old. 

Dora had, almost as soon as they were settled in 
their lodgings, quietly looked about for sewing. 
“T was always fond of my needle, you know,” she 
stid, when Ivor objected, “and I can stitch away 
while I take care of the children. Did you think I 
was too proud to sew for money, Ivor? My only 
pride is in my dear ones, and for them, if necessary, 
I could undertake far more than a little plain work.” 

A far harder task awaited her, to which at first 
the Master mercifully veiled her eyes ; but the hour 
came at last when, as most of us have felt at some 
time in our experience, her cup of trial seemed so full 
that she could only cast herself at the feet of her 
Lord and ery, “Thou knowest.” 

Her husband was out one day when Dr. Travers, 
a kindly faced but rather blunt physician, called to 
see him. 

“Tam glad of the opportunity of speaking pri- 
vately to you, Mrs, Stretton,” he remarked; for poor 
Dora had nervously avoided a féte-a-téte with the 
doctor, perhaps with a secret consciousness that he 
had no good news for her. “ You can break what I 
have to say better than 7 can to Mr. Stretton. Nay, 
do not look so frightened! he has naturally a fine 
constitution, and is in no immediate danger, but the 
present is a critical time with him, and a voyage 
just now would work wonders for him. To speak 
plainly, Mrs. Stretton, he must have a good long 
voyage. Let him go to Australia and back again; 
if he continue here through the severe winter that is 
threatening, I will not answer for the consequences. 
I should advise you all to settle in Australia, if 
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possible, but do not let him delay at present to 
make any permanent arrangement; the voyage it- 
self is what I desire for him, and I would have him 
get off to-morrow if it could possibly be managed !” 

By the time her husband came home, the signs of 
the bitter tears had all been washed away, and Dora 
was full of the Australian project, which startled 
"vor, and aroused his decided opposition, for, as he 
said, they had no money to throw away after Dr. 
Travers’ fancies. But Dora persuaded him to call 
at the doctor’s surgery that evening, and Dr. Travers 
so emphatically insisted upon the voyage, that he 
began to wonder if by any means it could be accom- 
plished. 

“T should like you to go comfortably, love,” said 
Dora ; “you are not strong enough to rough it. For 
my sake, and the sakes of our little ones, get all the 
benefit you can from the change, and: then what a 
happy meeting we shall all have together when you 
come back strong and stout !” 

In the end, a few articles of silver that they had 
brought with them from Cairnbrook Farm—little 
family heirlooms—and one or two gold trinkets 
which Dora possessed, found their way to a shop 
where such articles were purchased ; and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, added to part of their ready money, 
sent Ivor on his way, with many a reluctant mis- 
giving as to leaving his wife alone, but reassured by 
the steadfast look in her brown eyes as, with her 
children round her, she bade him good-bye. 

“We have still several pounds in the bank,” she 
said, “and our wants are few and simple ; when 
those are drawn out, I shall, no doubt, have com- 
menced teaching, for I have put papers in the shops 
round about applying for pupils. We shall do 
famously, Ivor ; come back to your nest quite well, 
and we will either stay here all together or emigrate, 
as we may be directed then.” 

But after he had gone, and she had hushed the 
wailing of Douglas and Davie, her bonnie blue-eyed 
hoys, for “ Dad,” the brave womanly heart broke 
down, and she lay so ill for days that the landlady 
zrew frightened, and sent at last for Dr. Travers. 
Good Mrs. Brown had taken the children into her 
kitchen, to be out of sight and hearing, but Dr. 
Travers caused Baby to be borne to the sick-room in 
triumph by her two little brothers, and the sight 
of the three tiny, helpless faces that depended upon 
her seemed to give Dora new strength. 

Dr. Travers had no idea of the real circumstances 
of the Strettons; he had heard his patient was a 
retired farmer, and knowing nothing of the shifts 
wherewith the voyage had been managed, he had 
no hesitation in taking the money for his account, 
the payment of which he would have declined, 
in Tvor’s absence, had he been aware how near 
were Dora and her children to the verge of 
need, But Dora hated debt, and, feeling she was a 
competent teacher, she trusted to her expected 
pupils, and drew out most of the money left in the 
bank to pay the doctor’s bill. Her next step was to 
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move to more lowly apartments, where, amid poor 
hard-working folk, she met with little neighbourly 
acts of consideration thet showed her the spirit of 
Christ dwelt in many a heart in that humble alley. 

The pupils did not appear, however ; the suburb 
in which she lived was one already overcrowded by 
teachers, and though she could still procure a little 
plain work, it was all she could do to find bread and 
butter for her growing boys, and to keep her baby 
healthy and happy. 

“You'll soon hear from your good man, Mrs. Stret- 
ton,” said a worthy woman, a laundress, who lived 
below ; “ things will brighten a bit when you see his 
writing. I know just how it is—many’s the time 
I’ve watched the postman when Robins has been 
over at Tilbury or Gravesend ; one don’t seem so 
lonesome after one’s got a bit of writing.” 

“Oh, yes! I shall soon get a letter now,” said 
Dora, day after day ; she had left her new address 
at the post-office, and written to every port where 
Ivor could possibly receive a letter ; but from him 
came neither word nor sign. In her extremity, when 
her boys began to go hungry to bed, too brave, too 
loving, to ask for bread when the pence for the loaves 
were so hard to procure, Dora wrote to the head of 
the institution where she had been trained, and 
where she had continued as teacher till her marriage. 

“They have so many to keep,” she thought, “they 
have no help to spare; but Miss Aytoun’s kind heart 
will give me some advice as to what I can do. 

The answer was swift and full of sympathy from 
her old friend. 

“We have two vacancies in the house for junior 
boys,” said Miss Aytoun ; “ you are so well known to 
the committee that till your circumstances improve 
they consent for Douglas and Davie to be taken in; 
you can, of course, receive them back when better able 
to support them.” 

One by one, Dora felt that her treasures were 
It had never occurred to her that 
another home might be offered for her boys, and her 
first impulse was to refuse the proposal; but her 
eyes fell on Davie’s worn, patched, chilly suit, and 
she saw how thin her handsome Douglas was becom- 
ing; she put from her heart the pride that refused 
other care for her boys, and she knew that the Master 
would forgive the yearning with which she clasped 
and kissed those little white, wondering faces, even 
when the secretary of the institution, who was 
travelling thither from London, made a special stop- 
page by the way to call at her lodging and take 
charge of the little travellers, 

“We'll be good,” said Douglas, with quivering lip, 
but standing firm as a little soldier. 

“But we wants to come back for Tismass,” said 
Davie anxiously, and Dora nodded the promise that 
at Christmas-time they would return. 

With straining eyes she watched the little short 
legs trotting along on either side of the secretary. 
Oh, blessed Christmas-time ! make haste to comfort 
the mother-heart, to bring some tidings of the loved 


passing from her. 
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one on deep waters, and to shelter the three little 
birds of the home-nest beneath one roof again ! 

The quiet snows began to fall, and there came 
special need of fuel, for Baby sickened through eatch- 
ing a chill. Dora had no good tidings to send Miss 
Aytoun, who advised her to leave the boys where 
they were comfortably fed and clothed. So, while 
the bells of Noel rang, she kept her Christmas alone, 
save for the little one that sometimes stirred her 
heart with a look from Ivor’s eyes. 

“T must keep my little Dorothy snug and warm,” 
she thought, wistfully, bending over the cradle; 
“T will take my parcel of work home presently, 
and then, if they pay me, I can buy more coal.” 

“Suppose they do not pay you?” whispered the 
voice of doubt, striving to overcome her trust. 

“Then—then,” her heart replied, as for a moment 
she laid down the work ‘and pressed her wedding- 
ring passionately to her lips, “rather than Baby 
should be cold, I will pledge my wedding-ring.” 

But ere she left that upper room, hallowed so 
often by the voice of prayer, she folded her hands and 
besought that she might not have to give up her ring. 

“Nothing is too hard for Thee, Lord,” she prayed ; 
“it is in Thy power to help me, so that I can keep my 
precious ring. I love it so dearly, and if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst—Father, with Thee I leave it; Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

The lady whose work she had finished was enter- 
taining company that evening, and gave the ser- 
vaut the message : “Tell the needlewoman to look 
in another time for the money.” Dora turned heart- 
sick from the shining windows towards the poorer 
quarter of the town, where her ring must supply the 
pressing need of coal ; as she went, a hymn floated 
out to her from a little mission-chureh, 

She lingered listening on the steps, calmed and 
soothed by the sacred song, then went on her way, 
with her brown eyes noticing in the quiet skies how 
the stars were coming out one by one. 

“Can you tell me if I am going right for Garden 
Row?” asked a gentleman, pausing hesitatingly in 
tront of her. The lamplight fell on her flushing face 
—but she knew his voice before he saw her. 

* Tvor—husband !” 

“My poor Dora! my darling—you have been ill! 
Oh, thank Heaven—thank Heaven we are together ! 
I will never leave you again.” 

He was shocked to recognise by her dress, and yet 
more by her face, how she had struggled; he broke 
down completely when she took him home to the 
tireless room where Baby slept in her flower-like 
beauty, and he made her sit still, wrapped in his 
warm coat, while he sent Mrs. Higgs’ boys for fuel 
and built up a cosy fire. 

“Now tell me all my brave Dora has borne,” he 
said, chafing the hands that elung to him. 

But in his arms Dora had no memory for trouble ; 
the days of care seemed like a dream, and this was 


the blessed waking—to look on her husband's face, 
tanned, ruddy, and really vigorous-looking. 


“T was very ill going out,” he said, “and really 
could not write; I had your letters asking me to 
address to Garden Row, but I got so down-hearted 
and discouraged, not being able to send you good 
news or help, that I could not bring myself to write 
till I had something eheering to tell you.” 

“Your handwriting would have been enough,” 
said Dora, her ringed hand caressing his face. 

“T was in one of my moods,” he said ; “feeling as 
if everybody were against me, and Heaven had for- 
saken me ; but you must have been praying for me, 
Dora, for one day, after many fruitless applications 
to many farmers in outlying stations for promise of 
work that would enable me to come back for you 
and the children, the words came to my soul like a 


message from Heaven: ‘Call upon Me in the day of 


trouble ; [ will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
Me!’ I wrestled with God in prayer, and though the 
answer was delayed, He gave me even then the 
certainty that He was my Friend and Helper. But, 
Dora, I have good news for you now—news better 
than my hopes, better even than my prayers. What 
do you think ? I came across Jem Watson !” 

“The man you forgave for trying to steal?” 

“Yes; the black sheep of Cairnbrook, the 
drunkard and poacher whom no one would employ : 
don’t you remember I found out his wife was starv- 
ing—his babe was dying when he stole my sheep ? 
Well, we forgave him, and you looked after his wife 
a bit, and we got a few things together and helped 
them to emigrate—it was the first year we were 
married. He says the way you spoke to him then 
was the turning-point in his life; he is a sturdy, 
hard-working fellow out there, and manages a sheep- 
farm for a large proprietor. The poor fellow simply 
overflowed with thankfulness; he and his wife 
could not do enough for me. His employer was 
wanting an overseer for another farm, and as I 
know a good deal about cattle, Watson begged him 
to see me ; I was there a month on trial—it is a 
splendid climate. Well, the gentleman happened to 
know our viear at Cairnbrook, and had heard about 
us before—indeed, your name had been mentioned as 
a special help in the parish. He has engaged me, 
darling, and paid me somewhat in advance, and he 
wants us to start for our new home as soon as we 
“an be ready. You are not afraid to cross the ocean 
with me? I feel strong enough to be a valiant pro- 
tector now.” 

“T shall have my boys again,” said Dora brokenly, 
as she told her husband where they had gone. “ Ivor, 
that school must be the richer for our happiness. Oh, 
what can we do to show our thankfulness to God ?” 

“Believe in Him henceforth with the trust of little 
children,” said her husband reverently.  ‘ He prom- 
ised never to leave us nor forsake us; He has kept 
His word, All things seemed against me, but even 
as [ prayed there shone a light through the clouds.” 

“The light of the Father’s face,” whispered Dora. 
“We have proved it true that— 


“*The soul upon its knees holds God by the hand.’ ” 
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THE BUILDING OF LIFE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


“ Digged deep.”— 


SIATURE is unacquainted with 
annihilation, Nothing turns 
tonothingness ; nothing is out- 
side the range of usefulness 
and influence. Nothing that 
has been will ever be nothing 
again. The very thoughts 
of the mind cannot be un- 
thought again: they go forth upon their trackless 
path, but they have left their parting mark upon 
the thinking mind. The cruel, heartless word 
cannot be recalled by might of man or angel, 
and the pang it caused can never leave the heart 
as it was before. All that the wide sphere of 
nature knows is change—forces, facts, existences ; 
resolved, but never dead. 

And yet we talk of death; and the hearts of 
millions quail when it is mentioned, and many 
thousands of civilised Christians will not think of 
it for very terror. But, none the less, the bird 
that sings the sweetest in the June leaves, dies ; 
the lightest heart ceases to beat and the merriest 
voice to cal]. It is death. 

But what is death? It is quietness and dis- 
solution ; a state of corporeal passivity, when 
internal powers pause and external powers act 
upon us. The tiny beings of the great depths 
die and fall together upon the ocean fioor to 
carpet it with a new covering. Million by 
million they die and drop. The mightiest beasts 
of the ancient forest are gone, dead and dis- 
solved. The huge forest-life of England, once 
rich in every noble growth, is dead. And yet 
all these, moved by the mighty hand of the 
Creator, have contributed and are contributing 
to the life which now is upon the earth; are 
creating every day new facts and circumstances 
for man, and beast, and bird ; and are influencing 
by a lower immortality the ages after them. 

To these identity is lost and consciousness 
returns not. But to man there comes the irre- 
sistible belief that identity survives all change, 
and that consciousness ceases not even for the 
instant of dying. He cannot prove this, indeed, 
and yet he cannot unbelieve it. It is in him, and 
it holds its ground. In building his life, there- 
fore, he feels that he is building for eternity. 
The grey cathedral of six long centuries may 
look down from its lofty pinnacles in quiet 
scorn upon us who crowd and pass below its 
walls. It has witnessed nuptial and burial 
unmoved; is has seen a score of generations 
come and go. But there, where the clouds linger 
and the birds play, the moulded cornice and the 
chiselled niche are themselves fretting under the 
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tyranny of frost and rain; and the huge pile 
bears in its venerable aspect the proof and pledge 
of its decay. It must crumble into dust. And 
man’s body assumes its marks of age; time 
ploughs his cheek, and dims his eye, and stiffens 
his frame, and steals his memory. But these are 
only making out his marching orders. He is in 
training for a longer journey than he has yet 
taken, and he is to depart soon. 

It is not surprising, then, that wisdom should 
speak out strongly, sternly, firmly upon these 
facts ; the facts are immortal life, and a future for 
which this present state prepares. And so she 
calls upon us to build well and surely, and she 
explains the method which the Master Builder 
approves. One method will engage our attention 
now, and that is thoroughness. It is the beginning 
of the work, only making ready for it, only 
digging the foundation; but the Life Builder 
digs deep. Let us examine the character of his 
work, 

He ws in earnest. Earnestness means the 
following out of a plan which is thought to be 
good. That man is in earnest who has a work to 
do and rises and does it, and he is not in earnest 
who trifles with the work, its seasons, or its plans. 
Every age, every town has its triflers—un-earnest 
men and women who never do anything. They 
may attempt a hundred things, but they finish 
none ; worst of all, in their life-building they 
trifle most. They are seen amongst those who 
are trusting to anything in this world for their 
chief good. Men who delight in their prosperity 
and say to their souls, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years;” men who have 
approached the surface of religious life, reclining 
on the world’s sand of outward things, and fancy- 
ing themselves secure. They are found chiefly 
in ages like ours, when religion is fashionable 
and flourishing, when it is associated with art and 
empire. These men come to the house of God, they 
possibly attend at His Table, they occasionally 
read their Bibles, and not unfrequently say their 
prayers. They subscribe small sums out of large 
means, and they are philanthropists when phil- 
anthropy demands no sacrifice. They are satisfied 
with themselves; they have now their reward, 
and there is none left for the future. Christ says 
of such a life, * You are building on the sand.” 

The true Builder digs deep in earnestness. 

He throws his lifesorce into it. Religious life 
has been sometimes misrepresented, as an easy 
security, by which the future is bought upon a 
quick and cheap bargain with God. Hence it 
has been thought a proper pursuit for women, 
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and a consolatory state for invalids. It is this 
indeed, Thank Goc that the weak have the 
eternal prospects as oright before them as the 
strong. But no saintly man has found it such a 
low and sordid thing as aliens and enemies 
describe it. It was not so to the Highest; nor 
was it so to St. Paul or to the tender-hearted St. 
John. Their manhood—and it was something of 
stronger fibre than most of our manhood now—was 
all flung into their life-building for God. 

It needs every whit of our energy to dig down 
deep. The very determination to dig is a matter 
of energy. It means a change from idleness and 
from work which has been found unprofitable and 
wrong. It involves the breaking away from habits 
and companionships ; and sometimes the over- 
turning of the means upon which the present life 
has hitherto depended. 

To many others this force implies deep thought. 
The truest and best Christian is not content to 
take every statement of man upon trust, and build 
his life upon that foundation. His Maker has 
given him a capability and God-like reason ; He 
has granted to him a certain amount of know- 
ledge ; He has endowed him with a faculty for 
weighing and verifying truth; and all these are 
worked in. Reason will not make Christians 
any more than it will make steamships ; but no 
man’s Christianity is safe until his reason is the 
companion and custodian of his faith. In the 
very essence of its method Christianity is aggres- 
sive in order that men may think. 

The Builder’s force goes down through all 
the drifted sand of siz. It is here that the deep 
digging becomes peculiarly hard. For men love 
their sins, else they would not commit them; 
and they give pleasant names to many habits 
upon which God has pronounced the doom of 
death. The world thinks little of falsehoods, 
deceptive dealings, failures in contract, untrust- 
worthy work, impurity, covetousness, drunken- 
ness, cowardice, mercantile or social hypocrisy. 

But some adopt a portion of the true builder’s 
art, and leave behind just one favourite sin that 
they will not dig out. It may be temper, hypo- 
crisy, selfishness, or some foul vice. They would 
have the treasure of heaven’s field without selling 
all. Oh, there is a paralysis over many a soul in 
the Church to-day—a lack of peace, of the buoy- 
ant joy of God, of the strong spirit to look up 
and look forward, simply because some secret sin 
is cherished. Out with it! The foundation is 
to be digged out, and the rubbish of every sin 
must be thrown away. This digging needs life- 
force. 

He digs down to the Rock. For the Rock 
does lie underneath. Christ is hidden from 
many eyes, but He is present notwithstanding. 
Many recognise Him not to-day, but the ancient 
promise is nevertheless fulfilled. And so beneath 
the sands of time and sin, and outward circum- 


stances and unreality, Jesus Christ, the true and 
fixed Foundation, lies. He lies in order that 
everyone who digs may be assured that he will 
come to Him, for no one ever yet sought Christ 
in vain. If you have been digging and going 
deep, and apparently without result ; if sin will 
not be cast out; if you cannot pierce through sin’s 
opposition, or the drifting sands of thought, dig 
on and go deeper. Jesus Christ and rest and 
salvation are not far off. 

He digs until he leaves nothing between 
the Rock and himself, and he lays the building 
all upon the Rock. Some years ago they were 
raising tall buildings in London, and they made 
the greater part of the foundation sure, but they 
rested one buttress upon a piece of apparentiy 
consolidated peat. And they built on, and when 
the pile was nearly complete, they found a 
dangerous settlement upon one side. They did 
all that man could do, but the one piece of founda- 
tion was bad, and they were compelled to desist. 
Hence many try to be Christians in reality, and 
despair and give it up, for in the building of life 
they often make a blunder like this ; or they per- 
mit a layer of sand to lie between them and the 
Rock. They get near to Christ, but never touch 
Him. They are longing to be cured, like the 
poor woman of the Gospel, and they follow in 
Christ’s company, but some man or woman or 
thing always keeps them from Him. Sometimes, 
too, they interpose an obstacle themselves. They 
are satisfied with something else than Himself. 
They put a priest, a ceremony, a doctrine, an old 
saint before them. These—or one of them—- 
will make the road clear—will intercede—will 
prove their sincerity. Nay, nay. There is no 
salvation in these. The dying, helpless, lost 
sinner must stand himself in the presence of the 
Lord, and see His face, and feel His touch, and 
know that power has passed from Christ to 
him. 

Here then is Christ, and none else: upon Him 
you may build your life: you cannot build for 
eternity upon aught else. 

And now, having come to Christ, we may begin 
to build. Build then, oh, architect of a nobler 
fane than stood erst above the Kedron or looks 
down now upon the restless Rhine. Build after 
the principles of your Master, with the mortar of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. Build-in the goodly 
corner-stones of love, and joy, and peace ; build 
the broad walls of goodness and of patience; 
build-in the lovely canopies carved with the 
Spirit’s delicate tools of gentleness and meek- 
ness; build up the towers of faith and _ self- 
control ; build constantly, for you have a great 
work to do, and you cannot come down from it; 
build—and though the vehemence of a thousand 
storms may beat upon you, your house shall 
never be shaken, because it is founded upon the 


Rock. 
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A PERFECT DAY. \ 

JA Lone the rock-bound shore the sunshine crept ; 
#5 Our little boat upon the summer sea 
Rocked lightly, and a merry crew were we. 
Yet eyes were there which bitter tears had wept, 
And hearts were there that lonely secrets kept, 
Even as on the reefs lay winter wrecks 
Of riven masts and ruined quarter-decks, 
While in the sunny sea the dead men slept; 
And tears will fall again, and storms will break, 
Hearts will beat low, and faces will grow pale ; 
And yet new dawns will blush, and sea-birds wake. | 
Our God was with our gladness. Come what may, § 
Nothing can rob us of a perfect day, 

t Nor of the faith that such days shall not fail. 

— eo k, F. My 
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TWO HELPLESS 





LITTLE HANDS. 


A CHILD-STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODDLEKINS.” 





NE of our. greatest 
writers has said 
that a mother looks 
upon her child as 
“the centre and 
poise of the uni- 
verse.” — Certainly 
to his widowed 
mother’s heart the 
centre of the uni- 
verse Was the sunny- 
haired boy who 
walked the lanes of 
Laborde, — tugging 

his nurse by the hand like a sturdy little man. 

The “foreign lady,” as they called her, spoke 

often with the peasant folk ; they knew well her 

fair face and her English accent ; but she only 
smiled for the smile of her child. 

“Oh! but he is beautiful,” the brown-skinned 
women said ; “and no wonder he is well-beloved 
by Madame. He is white as milk, and pink as a 
wild rose ; and I did not know there was such 
bright hair in the world.” 

The villagers admired Trot with awe when he 
went abroad in his cream-coloured frock and his 
huge hat. “ M’sieu Trotte” was saluted with 
broad smiles and /onjours from weather-beaten 
faces. The women thought him a little angel, and 
praised the foreign lady for making his mourning 
garb be white. The men, who were more prac- 
tical, said, ‘“ He will be an English milord : they 
feed their young milords upon /iftek ; see how 
he strikes from the shoulder when the Jonne will 
not do as he tells her!” 

The maid and the fractious little boy were on 
the grass near the honeysuckle hedge, at the side 
of the lane, when a rattle and a roar of voices 
sounded round the bend of the road, and the 
miller’s new colt dashed into view among a cloud 
of white dust, with a crowd of men in pursuit, 
trying to seize upon the tailboard of the empty 
cart. The crowd alone was enough to frighten 
the most staid old horse into a gallop ; and the 
young colt took a fresh run, and with his rattling 
cart swinging to one side and the other, rushed 
down the long, steep descent of the lane. The 
nurse and the child had run hither and thither, 
and at the last moment the child had escaped, 
and stood alone in the middle of the road with a 
bewildered scream. Then the horse and the 
cloud of dust came down upon him like a whirl- 
wind; but one man had out-distanced the rest, 
flying to the rescue. He clung to the horse’s head ; 











the runaway and the vehicle at the last moment, 
with one sudden swerve, ran nearly against the 
hedge, and left the white living speck safe upon 
the road. When the crowd trooped near, and the 
dust was clearing and the horse was out of sight, 
the rescuer, who had been nearly flung under the 
wheel, got up from the roadside, rubbed his knees, 
and disappeared among the rest. The great 
thing was to catch Gabriel Dubois’ horse, and 
that rash young fellow had only sent him 
along by the hedge in a reckless manner that 
nearly cost him his own life. So the rash young 
fellow in question went his own way without 
hearing anyone say ‘“ Well done !” 


The same day that is a feast of rejoicing for 
one is the climax of sorrow for some other heart. 
While the mother was clinging to her rescued 
child, another woman was grieving for her son. 

It was a thatched cottage in a distant village 
this home of desolation. One youth had come 
in from the fields without a word to say. The 
children were eating their brown bread in the 
sunset on the doorstep, with only whispers 
between them. The eldest son, the best helping 
hand, the most faithful heart, had drawn a bad 
number at the Mairie; he belonged to the 
country-—he was lost to his home. 

“Tt is well for the rich,” the poor woman 
grumbled, while her tears rolled down her 
wrinkled face, as she busied herself about the 
cottage supper. ‘They can pay and buy their 
children back. There’s nothing in the world that 
money cannot do—but my poor Jean——” 

“Ah! mother, don’t ery—see, it makes Babette 
cry too!” so the brawny second son said, leaning 
over his soup at the table. “ Raoul from the 
Red Farm is gone instead of Monsieur le 
Vicomte’s son at the chateau. Perhaps Raoul 
and our Jean will be together—who knows ?” 

“They may,” murmured the woman desperately, 
wiping her tears away with the hard back of her 
hand. ‘They may meet—they may both be 
killed.” 

Poor Babette, who was only six years old, 
cried on with patient little snitfs in a smothered 
kind of way, while Marie, the elder girl, was 
putting her to bed in the back room—a mere 
cranny behind the kitchen, lighted only by twa 
panes under the edge of the thatched roof, and 
full of an earthy smell of garden roots, and a 
store-room odour of soap, and coffee, and meal, 
The hens were noisy outside, and the sunset 
light came in through the chink high up, while 
the sunburnt peasant child was kneeling in white, 
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with her black head bowed on her little brown 
hands. Marie had been explaining all about the 
privilege of buying a substitute to go away 
instead of Jean, if one was rich, and the small 
sister knew all about it, and prayed with that 
magnificent trust which little children have, and 
which makes their simple words so touching to 
the tenderness of Our Father. 

The little thing kneeling up on the side of the 
bed, with her chubby face still down upon her 
folded hands, spoke in a whisper, without even 
opening her eyes. 

“Say your night prayers too, Marie. I am 
asking the good God for money to buy a 
man.” 

“But it is hundreds and hundreds of franes!” 
exciaimed the worldly-wise sister. ‘‘ Now, you’ve 
said your proper prayers. Lie down this minute, 
and go to sleep. We could never get so 
much.” 

Babette, with a fascinating obedience, dis- 
appeared into her nest, all except her head and 
hands ; but the hands were locked together yet, 
though the eyes were fast shut. A tear or two, 
unseen in the dark, trickled out under the black 
fringes and down by the curve of the fat cheek. 
“Don’t say He won't,” she said in pathetic 
appeal, “I’d give the good God all the money 
in the world, if [ had it, and He asked me!” 

There was no getting over that tearful argu- 
ment. Marie tried to explain that it might be 
best for Jean to go. 

And this she endeavoured to make clear to the 
little one, with her unskilled tongue. But Babette 
persisted: “J’d give Him anything I have ; and 
mother says the good God is so very good 
better than anyone thinks.” 

So the elder girl at least gave up saying it 
could not be, which, after all, was a shabby view 
of the kindness of the Great Giver. ‘ Well, I 
will put the money for the man into my night 
prayers too, Babette ; and we can wait and see, 
and it’s sure to happen the best way. And we 
might try to earn a few francs to-morrow, to begin 
with.” 

“We/ Might I? Even little me!” 
could not help sitting up to ask. 

‘Yeu. 

“Oh! How?” 

“No, I can’t tell you to-night. . must go to 
mother—she is crying, and she can’t see to mend 
Mare’s coat. Go to sleep!” 

So Babette lay very still till the night was dark, 
and the moonbeams peeped in at the two panes 
under the thatch. She and Marie would earn 
money together to-morrow in some way or other; 
she did not know how, but she trusted in her 
sister. And, perhaps, that would be the way in 
which the good God would send them the hund- 
reds and hundreds of francs. She did not know 
how, again ; but she trusted in Him just as simply 


Babette 


as she trusted in her sister Marie. So the two 
little helpless hands were folded together, and 
Babette, with a soft sigh, fell asleep. 


II. 


“T SHALL not go on grieving while my child is 
left to me,” said the English lady at Laborde, 
varessing her golden-haired boy. “ But I cannot 
find out who saved my darling three days ago. 
If I could but know!” 

While the joy of the one heart lasted, the sor- 
row of the others went on. Jean would have to 
go away in a few days now. 

On those hot days of May, in France, the 
sunburnt children were out from morning till 
night, little Babette with uncovered head, and 
Marie with her cotton peasant-cap, both getting 
browner than ever. Mrs. Aird, walking out with 
little “‘ M’sieu Trotte,” found them one day in an 
orchard at Laborde. The elder girl, with a busi- 
ness-like air, was shaking a cherry-tree ; the little 
child was kneeling on the ground, allowing beetles 
to crawl up her pinafore. Trot stared aghast at 
the whole proceedings, and hid behind his 
mother’s black gown, lest the beeties might see 
him. 

“What are you doing, children?” the strange 
lady asked, with her “foreign” accent from 
England. 

The small child clutched the insects, one in 
each hand, to make sure of them, and looked up. 
“They are the hannetons.” 

And so they were; the buzz, from which the 
French people name them, was well known to 
Mrs. Aird in her evening walks. 

“And you, little thing, you are not afraid to 
catch the cockchafers ?” 

The big girl came to answer for her— 

“No; Babette catches them very quickly. 
We get a sackful every day.” 

“A sackful! And what do 
them ?” 

“We want to get enough to buy a man!” 
cried little Babette. 

Mrs. Aird’s eyes brightened, but she had 
known too great a sorrow to be able to smile 
easily yet. 

“To buy a man, my little child! You mean a 
dancing toy to play with—is it not?” 

“No !”—from Babette, with contempt. 
are going to buy a man—a soldier.” 

“T think my little Trot must give you some of 
his tin soldiers—he has so many,” said the lady 
in black, with her arm round her own child’s 
neck, while he kept a sharp watch on the grass, 
in dread of cockchafers. 


you do with 


“We 


““No—not a tin soldier,” said Babette, with 
the reiteration of a child’s tongue—‘“ to buy a 
man !” 


“And where do they sell men for cockchafers?” 
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“ We sell the cockchafers,” said Marie shyly. 
“We get three sous for a sackful at the Mairie. 
All the children gather them, when the cockchafers 
are so bad.” 

The cockchafers did seem “bad,” as the girl 
said, There were crowds of them on the grass. 
She had shaken them down out of the tree, where 
they had meant to abide in the boughs until sun- 
set. But for the children’s harvest, the fields 
would be ruined by the grubs under the soil, and 
the orchards would be devastated by the insects. 

“And how many sacks full must you collect ?” 
asked the stranger, amused. ‘“ How many sous 
does a man cost ?” 

Marie’s brown face blushed. It seemed foolish, 
after all, to toil at gathering cockchafers in the 
hope of making hundreds of francs. 

But Babette had courage. She fixed her big 
dark eyes on the kind stranger’s face, and ex- 
plained in her childish lisping French :—“ We get 
three sous for a sack”—as if that was a great 
deal—“and the good God is going to give us the 
rest—because He knows we can’t catch the 
hannetons very fast””—looking at her two helpless 
little hands. ‘And we prayed to buy a man to 
go instead of Jean—-Jean would get killed.” 








' Here followed the explanation from Marie as if they were a really important little pair. 
} about the conscription and the bad number. “ Ah!” said the poor mother—as happy now 
i With a little questioning she told how they had as her rich friend—‘ did I not tell you often the 
t come to Laborde to-day in the hope that the de- good God is kinder than anyone thinks Him? 
structive insects were more plentiful there; and And you shall buy fruit with your nine sows, my 
how Jean himself had been there three days ago, — child.” 
when he came to wish grandfather good-bye. The two little hands that had won so much for 
There is something pathetic in the way in their helpless pleading were folded together again 
which poor children at work gaze unabashed at — that night :-—‘‘ Let us say something to the good 
' the children of the rich, whose childhood is to be God, Marie,” she said. ‘“ Jean is to stay with us, 
so much longer and brighter than theirs. and we all had hot fruit cake. He would not take 
Little Babette was three years older than Trot, away our nine little sous.” 
but she was wise enough to have taken care of a “ Well, what can we say, Babette?” 
three-years-old child for a whole day. The “ Let us say how we love Him.” 
ee 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
QUESTIONS, 6. Quote a passage which shows there were 
1. It is said of Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, that “rain-makers”” among the inhabitants of Canaan, as 
she stirred him up to sin. Where is her name used there are now among the tribes of Africa. 
to signify those who lead others from God ? 7. What island is understood as being the ancient 
2. Where is blushing mentioned as a sign of “isle of Chittim?” 
cuiltiness ? 8. From what passage do we gather something 
3. In what way was respect shown to the dead of the “luxurious habits” of the people of ancient 
bodies of the prophets ? Tyre? 
k 4, What two false prophets were burned alive ? 9. What is generally understood by the term 
' 5. What two men are specially mentioned by “ships of Tarshish ?” 
i Jeremiah as having power to prevail with God in 10. What prophet gives a list of the ornaments 


prayer ? 
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children exchanged looks unabashed. There was 
equality between them, because they did not 
know of the distinctions of class; but there was 
a sad difference too, for poor sunburnt Babette 
had begun the world’s hardships already, and had 
a sharp instinct to understand big people’s cares. 

“He is like the pretty white boy that was 
nearly run over—don’t you remember what Jean 
told ?” whispered Marie to her little sister. 

It was enough. The secret was out; Mrs. Aird 
had found her little child’s deliverer. 

That very day she visited the cottage at the 
distant village, and left a golden ransom to save 
to the hom: its son and brother, its best stay and 
support. 

The youth, tanned with the sun, held Babette 
upon his knee that afternoon, while she told how 
“the black lady and the little white boy” had 
come by when they were collecting cockchafers. 

“It would have taken us a long time to make 
up the money in /” said Marie. “ But 
Babette said if we worked, the good God would 
give us the rest.” 

“Think of Babette 
brothers. 

Babette looked at her seraps of fat brown hands, 


SOUS | 


working!” cried the 


worn by Jewish ladies in his time ? 


Ha 
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But for a little space ; 

As heavenly day, now night is past, 
Doth shew his pleasant face ;— 
So let us hope, when faith and love 
Their work on earth have done, 
God’s blessed face to see above— 

Heaven’s better, brighter Sun ! 


That glorious sight to see ; 
And send us, after worldly pain, 
A life from trouble free, 
Where cheerful day shall ever shine, 
And sorrow never come : 
Lord, be a place, a portic n, mine, i 
In that bright, blissful home ! 
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SHORT ARROWS. 
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A CARPENTER’S CHIPS. 


ge eee tl 
yi FUL toiler 
atthe carpenter's 
bench has sent 
us a manuscript 
of mental 
“chips,” some of 
which we hope 
to use from time 
to time as ma- 
terial for useful 
reflection. Some 
of these are 
homely and self- 
evident, such as, 
“The pot-house 





and poverty are 
twin sisters,” “Some men are dwarts, though giants 
in stature,” “ Never leave a fire or the tongue without 
a guard, lest the house become too warm for you,” ete. 
Others are more quaintly expressed, but quite as 
sensible. “To avoid blunders,” says he, “it is far 
better to balance the ledger of life daily,” a task 
from which, alas! we too often shrink. In the days 
gone by, we attended a school, where, every evening, 
each scholar had to maintain ten minutes’ silence for 
the purpose of self-examination—an old-fashioned 
custom, but founded on motives wise and good. 
If the banker’s or merchant’s books were left un- 
balanced, how confused would become the state of 
commercial affairs. 
wholly at rest, we refuse to face the examination of 
our manner of life, how can we breathe to our Father 
in heaven, “ Search me, O God!” in truth and sin- 
cerity ? 


And if, conscious of hearts not 


A VEHICLE TO HEAVEN. 


Another of the “ Chips ” is thus presented to us :— 
“Words are but the vehicle on which Prayer rides 
to heaven, and though often rickety, it matters 
little, if only Sincerity be the charioteer and Faith 
the footman.” Volumes of words are sometimes 
poured out before the Almighty which seem over- 
weighted with conscious eloquence, and drop too 
evidently back to earth, but when the heart is in the 
cry, the vehicle, however poor, speeds to the Father 
of all. Seldom have we felt more touched than in 
hearing a young labourer at a prayer-meeting, a 
newly converted man, in whose every broken utter- 
ance rang the musie of sincerity. At one time he 
really seemed able to say little more than a falter- 
ing “Father, Jesus !” but we who listened caught up 
the ery in our hearts, and sent it heavenward laden 
with our needs and cares. It is right that we should 
bring the Lord our best ; but we who have nothing 





choice to offer may remember this—‘‘in prayer a 
heart without words is unspeakably better than 
words without a heart.” 


AN EAST-LONDON “LIFEGUARD.” 


At the Scandinavian Seamen’s Home, Leman 
Street, Whitechapel, Miss Hedenstrém still carries 
on the blessed mission, at times so discouraging, 
but of value untold. We find that her “lifeguard ” 
is composed of tars from many parts of the world 
sturdy Norsemen, sunburnt Italians, many of our 
own British sailors, 
and even negroes 
from the tropics. 
The motto of this 
home is, ‘* Benevo- 
lence knows no dif- 
ference between na- 
tionalities,” and 
these men, for whom 
she works and prays 
and strives, give 
Miss Hedenstriém 
the endearing name 
of “Mother,” and 
bring her all sorts 





of curiosities, dead 
and alive. The 
sailors send her 


MISS HEDENSTROM. 


(From a Photograph by Sydney St. George, 
money, too, some- Islington.) 


times, without a line 

of explanation. They know she will keep it 
safely for them, and that it is peril indeed to 
move with full pockets amid the far too numerous 
harpies who prey upon the newly landed sailors. 
We give an instance of the kind of help rendered 
by Miss Hedenstriéim :—One afternoon last October 
a man came to her, bandaged and wounded, having 
been paid off in Antwerp with £40, but attacked 
in asailors’ lodging-house, because, being anabstainer, 
he refused to drink. He was rendered insensible. and 
robbed of all but one pound. Inquiries proved the 
statement true. For three weeks he had tokeepin bed. 
All his life he will carry the marks that prove what 
dark deeds can transpire in our days in a sailors’ lodg- 
ing-house. What a difference between such a den of 
thieves as this and the Christian refuge conducted by 
our friend! Sometimes her heart sinks as her best 
efforts seem wasted and fruitless, and she asks 
the prayers of God’s people that day by day she 
may utterly lean her weakness upon Him, 


AN INCORRIGIBLE CLASS. 


Sometimes we meet our scholars with the happiest 
ideas and methods, but a sort of evil spirit seems to 
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possess them now az: then, and they meet ws with 
the most unexpectei’ and annoying retorts. One 
teacher illustrating faith, asked, “If I tell you I 
have a silver knife in my pocket, would you believe 
me?” Of course he expected that the affirmative 
reply would point his teaching as to faith, but he 
was nonplussed by a vigorous negative. What are 
we to do with determined and mischievous cases 
like this? A teacher, treating of the Good Shep- 
herd, and speaking pleasantly about the class as 
lambs, overheard one boy threatening another with 
being soon in correct condition for killing. 
the spirit abioad in the class, the teacher earnestly 
questioned the boys as to what a shepherd does 
for the flock. ‘“‘ Hit ’em with a stick,” “Set the dog 
on ’em,” “Puli ’em by the leg,” were the hearty but 
unexpected answers vouchsafed: The boys were 
truthful, if not sentimental, and the teacher was 
quick to see an opening for an important point. 
“ Ah, how different is the heavenly Shepherd—your 
Shepherd and mine- 
you to prepare you for death at last. Jesus says that 
to His sheep He gives everlasting //fe.” The boys, 
intimate with certain rough-and-ready shepherds, 


Ignoring 


not tending you and guarding 


could not be taught by analogy, but seemed struck 
at once by a quickly and vividly drawn contrast. 


HASTY CRITICS. 

Pope, writing of critics, remarks that the perfect 
judge will “survey the whole.” How many writers 
and speakers have vainly wished that such crities 
were multiplied! We know how little remarks of 
our own have been sometimes repeated, not unkindly, 
but carelessly, so as to convey a meaning far from 
our wishes ; indeed, all of us know instances where 
the suppression, designedly or otherwise, of certain 
of our words might have caused misunderstanding 
and mistaken judgment. When we think how an 
author has outpoured his heart, and spent time, and 
thought, and in how many cases prayer, in producing 
his work, it seems cruel to remember how often he 
has been condemned and accused of error, on the 
strength of an isolated expression or passage, divorced 
from the context. A survey of the whole statement 
will show his real opinions, but swiftly and unjustly 
he is found guilty of falsehood, heresy, and many 
other offences. A good man, writing of the lapsed 
and suffering masses, cries, ‘‘ What shall we do with 
them? Put them in Millbank prison.” Quoting 
only so much, the philanthropist seems heartless. 
but this counsel is only given as offered by some, as 
further perusal reveals to us. Our most orthodox 
men may thus be misrepresented, and may hasten to 
declare that the context will remove the prejudice, 
but their explanations will frequently remain unread 
and unheard by some who henceforth look on them 
as being black sheep. Even the Bible is at times 
wrested from its real meaning, in many cases 
thoughtlessly, as with the minister who encourages 
his flock by the passage, “To-morrow shall be as 


this day, and much more abundant,” ignoring the 
context, which gives the words as spoken by Israel’s 
drunken watchmen. Others wrest the words of 
Scripture knowingly, treating the Bible like an 
arsenal, and making weapons of isolated texts. Let 
such as are bewildered thereby come to the Word of 
God themselves, and survey the whole, and search, 
seek, and meditate. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 

“He made His prophets poets.” So sings Bailey, 
declaring poetry to be a thing of God, and urging 
that the more we feel of poetry the more Godlike 
we become in love and power. This holy art, at 
its highest, is linked with thoughts of heaven, and, 
as we once heard a giant among men declare—‘“ The 
highest kind of poetry is that which awakens the 
best thoughts in the minds of the best people.” It 
may be that sometimes we even find in a dear and 
familiar poem more than the singer himself beheld 
or intended, but the great Creator was speaking 
through him, and touching his lips with hallowed 
fire. What a ‘“seribe of visions” 
whether we think of the Puritan maiden or patient 
Evangeline, or of him who worked at the flaming 


was Longfellow, 


forge! The poet knew that the glory of manhood 
is to link such strength as the brawny blacksmith’s 
with tenderness like unto the love of woman, 
In the grand lines dear to us all, he pictures 
the “Village Blacksmith” as swinging his heavy 
sledge week in, week out, tirelessly, ceaselessly, 
that his children may be fed, and no shadow of 
debt hang around the humble smithy. But all 
the time, while the little ones gather gleefully 
round the open door, and listen to the bellows 
and catch the shiny sparks, the strong man’s 
heart is aching—there is an empty place at his 
board, a grave most precious within God’s acre. 
Amid his toil, and brave, silent sorrow, there 
dawns the Day when “heaven’s gate stands ope,” 
and the work is all put by. In the old village 
church he hears his daughter singing in the choir :— 
“‘It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! .. . 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 


It is good that every morning we should manfully 
take up our task and toil at the forge of life, but 
there are memories that will not sleep, there are 
graves kept green in every soul, It is no sin to 
yearn towards them sometimes with eyes dim and 
bedewed ; but immortal Sabbath waits, and the 
Lord Who wept draws near, to hush the heart- 
ache and to wipe away all tears. 


THE FLYING HOUR. 

Herewith we give the diagram of a “ Bible Clock,” 
or chart of Biblical time, arranged by Mr. Clement 
Harris, of Thirsk, whose aim is to explain the rela- 
tion of Seripture hours to our own, The Hebrews 














(Drawn by M. 1. DickseEs.] 


He hears his daughter’s voice 


Singing in the village choir.” 


“THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER.”—. 6. 
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reckoned the day from evening to evening, but 
though they divided their day into twelve hours 
a practice which they probably acquired from their 
very different 
division from our own, for they, by dividing the 
varying period between sunrise and sunset always 
(measured 
during the day and by clepsydra or water-clocks at 


Babylonian conquerors—it was a 


into twelve equal parts by sun-dials 


Roman numerals on each dial represent the hours of 
our time—the smaller ones just below the corre- 
sponding hours according to the Hebrew reckoning. 
In the first dial (that of the night hours) will be 
found two circles showing the duration of 


THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


These are the Roman and ancient Hebrew watches 





THE VILLAGE 


night), obtained hours varying with the period of the 
year, being longer in summer and shorter in winter. 
These dials, therefore, would only be strictly true 
had each event occurred at the period of the 
Equinox, when day and night are of equal length, 
and when the hour corresponds to 
our six o’clock and the hour following (ée., to our 
seventh hour) ; their third hour to our 8.0 a.m.—9.0 
a.m. (de, ninth hour), their sixth hour to our noon, 
their ninth hour to our 2,0—3.0 p.m. (@.¢., third hour). 
At any other time than the Equinox it is necessary 
to ascertain the time when the sun rises, and reduce 


Jews’ first 


the hours to our time accordingly. For which purpose 
it may be observed that in Palestine the sun rises 
about 5 a.m, and sets about 7 p.m. of our time ; and 
rises about 7 a.m. and sets about 5 p.m. respectively, 
The large 


at the summer and winter  solstices, 


BLACKSMITH. 


the Roman being nearest the outer rim. The ancient 
Hebrews divided the night into three watches. They 
had, however, in the time of our Lord, added a fourth 
in imitation of the Romans (the four together are 
mentioned in St. Mark xiii. 35). 
ning and ending of these is thus given by Dr. Hales:— 
“TI. The late began at sunset and ended with the 
third hour of the night, including the evening-dawn, 
or twilight. It was also called eventide (St. Mark xi. 
11), or simply evening (St. John xx. 19). IL. The mid- 
night lasted from the third hour till midnight. III. 
The cock-crowing lasted from midnight till the third 
It ineluded 
the two cock-crowings, with the second or principal 
of which it ended. IV. The early lasted from the 
ninth to the twelfth hour of the night, or sunrise, 
including the morning-dawn or twilight. It is 


The precise begin- 


hour after, or ninth hour of the night. 
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also called morning, or morning-tide.” Ancient 
authors, both Greek and Latin, mention two cock- 
crowings, the one of which was shortly after mid- 
night, the other (and principal one, which alone St. 
Matthew mentions, xxvi. 34, while St. Mark, recording 
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found in the next interior circle. The “cool of the 
day,” literally the “ wind of the day,” is an expression 
due to the fact that a wind commences blowing a 
few hours before sunset, and continues till evening, 
The evening (compare St. Matt. xiv. verse 15 with 
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the very words of our Lord, mentions both, St. Mark 
xiv. 30--72) about three o'clock in the morning. 
These cock-crowings are shown in the innermost 
circle, in which is also shown the place of sunset and 
sunrise. In the second dial, which represents the 
daytime, will be found the three “ Hours of Prayer” 
(see Psalm lv. 17). “‘ Evening and morning and at 
noon will I pray” (also Dan. vi. 10, and Acts iii. 1, 
The natural divisions of the day will be 


and x, 9). 
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E-TIME.—NIGHT. 


verse 23) was divided into two parts; but not every- 
where in the same way. The division here followed 
is that of the Rabbins. The Samaritans put both 
evenings a little later, 
the duration of the “darkness over the land” 
(reckoned from, and to, the end of the hours named, 
z.e., from the sixth to the ninth). St. John is believed 
to have used the Gentile (c.e., modern) reckoning of 
time. As, however, this is disputed (see St. John i, 39, 


The innermost circle shows 
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Auth. Ver., marginal note [omitted Rev. Ver. ), 
we have followed many able commentators in 
adopting the Jewish reckoning. Time is said by 
some to assail us as a robber ; rather may we feel 
that it comes to us as an angel, every hour 


by day.” What sort of friends are conversing with 
our Sunday scholars? In too many cases, friends 


that will prove treacherous, ruinous, fatal. We have 
been reading the plea of a Hertfordshire clergyman 
for pure literature for the boys and girls in our 
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CHART OF BIBLE-TIME.—DAY. 


bringing the whisper of Scriptural associations, and 
the comfort of knowing that “what time the sun be 
hot ye shall have help,” and that our day is pass- 
ing on to the time of the evening sacrifice of prayer 
and praise, 


“NEVER-FAILING FRIENDS.” 


Southey says of his treasured books, “ My never- 
failing friends are they, with whom I converse day 





classes. To the reader of a “penny dreadful,” he 
put the question in the train—“ Do you attend a 
Bible-class?” The young fellow nodded in a 
shamefaced way, but he is certainly no solitary 
type of Sunday scholars. The good effected by the 
teacher’s earnest lesson is too often counteracted by 
the histories of pirates or highwaymen, or some 
romance, generally connected with people of title, in 
which the page or the waiting-maid is sure to rise, 
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by some “lucky stroke,” to wealth and distinction. 
Honest work is beneath the notice of the authors 
of such fiction, and honest work comes to be almost 
despised at last by the readers. Boys obtain pistols 
and bullets, and ride off to lives of adventure on 
stolen horses, that, fortunately for themselves, 
usually bear them to a reformatory ; while the in- 
Huence of such reading on the minds of young girls 
is harmful in the 

saddest degree. The 


Frederick Blatchford, of Exeter, for saving the life 
of a boy at Bonhay, in that city, on the 10th of July 
last. Hearing an alarm given that a boy was drown- 
ing, Mr. Blatchford ran to the mill-leat, near which 
he was at work, and found that a lad had fallen in 
at a spot a few feet from an archway, through which 
the leat passed under a road and some houses. 
Before his rescuer could reach him he sank, and 

when at length Mr. 

Blatchford came up 





writer of this warning 
pamphlet would have 
the teacher call at 
the scholars’ housesin 
the week with the 
magazines, taking 
also his register, and 
judiciously comment- 
ing on the scholars’ 
attendance, ete., dur- 
ing the month. Visit- 
ing being, where 
possible, simply in- 
valuable, this seems 
to us, if practicable, 
an excellent plan. 
Let us not forget the 
young readers may 
really be needing at- 
tractive as well as 
instructive reading ; 
theological tractates 
and biographies may 
interest ws, but we 
must temper the 





reading we commend 
to their eager, imagi- 
nativehearts. Amidst 
floods of bad books, 
wholesome volumes 





and magazines are 
still attainable, and 


the Pure Literature ONE OF THE “QUIVER” HEROES.—MR. ALFRED COLLINS, 
OF LOOK, EAST CORNWALL. 


Society, of which we 
have spoken in the 
past, still exists to 
distribute and widely diffuse the thoughts of the 
truly gifted, the earnest, and the good, 


TWO “QUIVER” HEROES. 

We give our readers this month a portrait of Mr. 
Alfred Collins, of Looe, Cornwall, who was one of 
the first recipients of our silver medal for heroism in 
the saving of life. The act of signal daring which 
won the QUIVER medal has also earned for Mr. Col- 
lins two other medals, one being the Stanhope Gold 
Medal, the highest award in the gift of the Royal 
Humane Society, and the other the Society’s silver 
medal awarded previously. One of the QUIVER 
bronze medals has recently been awarded to Mr. 





to him he was sense- 
less. To land where 
they were, would be 
impossible, and Mr. 
Blatchford was 
obliged to keep the 
boy afloat until he 
could make his way 
to a more suitable 
landing-place, and 
this done, he handed 
him over to the 
bystanders, This is 
the third life Mr. 
Blatchford has saved 
from drowning. 





AN INESTIMABLE 
LOAN. 
Bishop Earle said 
of a glad, light- 
hearted child, “Could 
he put off his body 
with his little coat, 
he had got eternity 
without a burden, 
and exchanged one 

heaven for another.” 
8 GEORGE STREET, 


PLYMOUTH Rich or poor, the 





children are naturally 
joyous — there is 
something painfully 
unnatural in a suf 
fering child, appeal- 
ing to our compas- 
sions with an irresistible voice. None of us enjoy 
lying still in weakness or pain—what must it be 
to the restless nerves of childhood? We have 
been asked to draw attention to the Children’s Hos- 
pital at Paddington Green, continuously aided, we are 
glad to note, by labouring men. The Hospital con- 
tains twenty-seven beds, but there are thousands of 
out-patients ; enlargement and improvement have 
become imperatively necessary, and every little helps. 
It is a Christ-like work to care for these needy little 
ones, the children of the poor, “Good Christian 
people,” said the sage of Chelsea, “ here lies for you 
an inestimable loan ; take all heed thereof: with 
high recompense will it one day be required 


back.” 
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WITH THE 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 


HE London General Omnibus Company 
are, of course, the largest proprietors of 
buses in the metropolis, but there are 
many smaller owners. The “yards” 

where the horses are housed and the ‘buses 
kept when off the road are in every part of the 
metropolis, hidden away in back streets, under 
railway arches, and, in fact, wherever suitable 
provision can be found. The principal object, of 
course, is to obtain a yard as near as possible to 
the starting point of the ’bus, but when we say 
that each vehicle has from ten to a dozen horses 
for itself alone, it is evident that some amount of 
space is required, Thus if a proprietor has but 
three "buses on the road, he must keep from thirty 
1073 
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*BUSMEN. 


IN TWO PAPERS—SECOND PAPER. 


A LONDON ’BUS-YARD. 


to thirty-six horses in full work and 
: well fed and groomed. Standing room, 
under cover, is also required for the 
vehicles, where the night-man can wash 
them and prepare them for the next 
“~~ day’s work. The puzzle is how om- 
nibuses can pay with such large ex- 
penses as are necessary to keep the 
horses in a high state of efficiency, 
and pay men to groom them and drive 
them carefully. The success of the 
London omnibuses and trams affords 
another and very remarkable instance of 
the power of the penny. The pence taken on the 
*buses must amount to very large sums ; and well 
it may be so when we consider that each vehicle 
has to earn enough to keep about a dozen horses, 
and half-a-dozen men, and pay the proprietor. 
The horses for each ’bus are kept in a large 
separate stable by themselves, and have at least 
one horse-keeper to look after them, whose duty 
it is to feed them and groom them, and take out 
a fresh pair at the termination of a journey, 
bringing back those which have just done their 
work. The horses are as a rule never changed to 
another vehicle. As one horse-keeper said, “If 
we was to change ’em about they would soon fret 
and fall away.” 
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They seem to know their vehicle and its pecu- 
liarities, and it is pretty certain they know their 
own drivers who steer them through London’s 
crowded streets day after day. The drivers are 
generally men who have been long used to this 
work, having commenced when young, and some 
grown grey in the service. A ’busman recently 
died who had been over forty years on the road, 
having had charge of one of the first omnibuses 
which started from Camberwell Green forty years 
ago. ’Busmen are also to be met with who have 
been from twenty to thirty years on the road. 
Many are the sons of old drivers, while in some 
cases horse-keepers have been promoted from the 
stable to the box-seat. 

With conductors, however, the case is some- 
what different. They seem to be recruited from the 
ranks of literally all sorts and conditions of men. 
One had been an accountant in a large firm, and 
was a first-class book-keeper, but he had entered 
into business with another man and they failed. 
His old situation was filled up, and he was 
obliged to take a conductorship on an omnibus to 
keep him from starvation. Another man had 
been a sub-lieutenant in the navy. He had sold 
out and invested his money in a company which 
proved to be a failure, and he lost everything. He 
also took a conductor's berth until something 
better could be obtained. 





These two may be taken as typical cases, 
showing from what different walks of life some of 
the conductors come. But it is seldom that they 
remain long on the footboard. Conductors are 
frequently changing ; the wear and tear of the life 
is great, the racket and shaking of the omnibus, the 
exposure to the weather, and it must be added 
the frequent “nips” of liquor in which so many 
indulge, all tending to shatter a man’s consti- 
tution, however good it may be. It is calculated 
that thirteen years on an omnibus footboard is 
enough to knock up any man. But another 
reason of the frequent changes of conductors is— 
in plain language—dishonesty. We do not bring 
a wholesale charge against them as a class, but 
there is no doubt that some of them are found 
guilty of peculation. 

The besetting sin of the *busmen, however, is 
drinking. They know it, and many of them admit 
it, and regret it. “ But what,” they say, “ are we 
to do?” They are, as it were, literally forced into 
public-houses, for they have nowhere else to go 
for a brief rest. They have no proper time for 
meals, and the consequence is a constant craving, 
which is only partially satisfied by the frequent 
“nipping.” Exposed to all weathers, literally 
living hour after hour, and day after day, on a 
jolting vehicle with but little opportunity for 
brief snatches of rest, it is not to be wondered at 
if the men turn for creature-comfort to the 
little “nip,” which is so easily swallowed, and 
for a few minutes appears to give support and 
warmth to the wearied body. 

It is, we say, hardly to be wondered at if 
the men drink—and they do drink. Not 
that they get drunk and incapable. The 
reports at Scotland Yard show that this is 
very infrequent ; but as a class they certainly 
possess a most remarkable capacity of ‘ put- 
ting away” an immense quantity of liquor. 
There was one bus conductor who started 
from Camberwell Green, who took sixteen nips 
of two-pennyworths of liquor on each journey, 
including the beginning, and end, and on the 
way ! 

It appears to us, therefore, that the impera- 
tive need of the ’busmen is the institution of 
“shelters” similar to those used by the cab- 
men, and a slight re-arrangement of “ times” 
by the proprietors, so that each man should 
get a reasonable time for a good meal in the 
middle of the day, and again in the evening. 
Something seems to have been done for almost 
every class, even their nearest neighbours, the 
tramway men ; but the ’busmen are still left out 
in the cold. We would say nothing to give the 
impression that they are not a sturdy and in- 
dependent class, for such they are indeed; but 
like others, they need a helping hand at times. 
Without discussing now the question of hours, 
it appears that their pressing need at present is 
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for the erection of such shelters as described. Or, 
it would be an immense benefit if the buses could 
be started from coffee-taverns instead of from 
public-houses, the simple fact being that the 
men drink far too much, because they are liter- 
ally beset with temptation on every side. 

A good place for such a shelter would be at Ken- 
nington Park, whence 44 ‘buses start, and where 
100 men are constantly employed in connection 
with them. Here, a well-appointed, comfortable 
shelter, where the men could enjoy a really re- 
freshing rest, cook a wholesome, satisfying meal, 
read a paper, and so forth, would be an immense 
boon, and would, we venture to say, show the 
men that the public care for them, more than 
even much printing could, 

Another suitable place would be at Mount 
Street, Walworth, at the corner of which the 
Atlas and Waterloo "buses start, from thirty-six 
to forty daily, thus giving again nearly 100 men 
who have absolutely no place of rest but the 
adjoining public-house. Other places, such as 
Park Street, Camden Town, “ Adelaide,” Chalk 
Farm, “Carlton,” and “ Archway,” might easily 
be found where similar shelters could with ad- 
vantage be erected, these having been selected 
almost at random as typical of what could, and 
as we hope will, be done. 

The London City Mission has not forgotten 
the busmen; it has appointed three missionaries 
whose sole duty it is to visit among them, enter 
their yards, and seek to converse with them at 
their halting places. The friends of that Mis- 
sion would be much gratified could they see, as 
we have seen, the hearty welcome accorded to 
their agent as he goes on his rounds among the 
men; for there is a deal of human nature in 
them, as in most of us, and they are very sensible 
to kindness and good feeling. But for the work 
of the Mission we fear the *busmen would be 
sadly without opportunities for improvement. 
It is rarely that they have a Sunday to call their 
own, and by the nature of their employment 
they are largely outside what may be called the 


ordinary channels of Christian effort. At least 
every alternate Sunday should be given them, 
and if the Mission were well supported, additional 
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missionaries could be employed. At present 
there are but three to about 10,000 men, including 
horse-keepers! And the proposed shelters would 
give opportunities for reaching them such as 
have seldom been enjoyed hitherto, and they 
might become the centres of much useful work. 

The Mission, however, is precluded by its rules 
from acting as almoner, and the initiation of a 
fund for raising such shelters must come from the 
outside. The cost would not be great, but the 
benefit likely to ensue would be immense. It 
would be an act of practical Christianity in com- 
plete accordance with the spirit of Him who 
taught His disciples to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation ;” and to remove temptation is often 
to prevent sin. 
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OR HE year grows old, decays and dies ; 

it \ And we die too, with our dead days ; 

to New hopes, new dreams, new memories rise 
On our new lives, in Life’s new ways. 


3ut pure, sweet influence never dies ; 
That still lives on, where all decays : 
As from dead stars, through altered skies, 
Stream on all but eternal rays! 
WILFRED WOOLLAM. 
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A FAITHFUL HEART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICTOR’S BETROTHED,” “WHO WAITS WINS,” ETC., ETC. 





“Poor darling !”—p. 69. 


CHAPTER IV.—A NEW FASCINATION, 
Ip Y dear child, what made you so late? Have 
AD you got wet? I have been so fidgety 





* about you! IT was just going to send 
Hannah to the station with a cloak and umbrella.” 

Such was Miss Middleton’s greeting, as Jessie, 
flushed and animated, entered the room. 

“T was detained at the stores, Auntie, and then I 
missed the train and had to wait,” Jessie replied. 
“T am not in the least wet; Mr. Cunliffe came by the 
same train, and walked home with me, so I had the 
shelter of his umbrella.” 

“That was very attentive of him,” returned Miss 
Middleton, who was considerably more innocent in 
some things than are the children of this genera- 
tion. 

“Mr, Cunliffe asked leave to call with some books 
of engravings he has promised to show me, and I told 
him I was sure you would be glad to see him.” 

“Quite right, my dear. He seems a very pleasant 
young man,” Miss Middleton remarked. “I think 
we might ask him in the next time the Faulkners 
and Medwins come to supper,” she continued re- 
flectively. 

“Ves, Auntie—that is, if Robert Faulkner is not 
at home.” 

The said Robert Faulkner, Dr. Faulkner's son, was 
an avowed admirer of Jessie’s. But he was a bois- 
terous youth, given to rough jokes and teasing tricks, 


and he by no means found favour in the eyes of the 
lady of his affections. 

“T don’t know why you should dislike Robert 
Faulkner so very much; he is rather noisy and 
rough, certainly, but there is no real harm in him,” 
Miss Middleton remonstrated. By-the-bye, Minnie 
has been here this afternoon to ask after you. She 


“ 


says she has not seen you for a week.” 

“No; dear little Mint) [ think I had better go for 
her to-morrow, Auntie.”  Jessie’s conscience re- 
proached her with neglect of her juvenile friend. 

“Do so, my dear. Now, hadn’t you better get 
ready for tea? You must be hungry, [ am sure.” 

Jessie had been standing all this time with her 
hat in her hand, just as she had taken it off when 
she came in. Her eyes shone, her cheeks glowed 
with a bright colour, her hair was  ruftled—that 
breezy hair that would not keep in its place. She 
was altogether a different-looking girl from the pale, 
quiet Jessie Middleton of ordinary days. She 
sprang away and up the stairs, obedient to her aunt’s 
behest, singing as she went. She felt light-hearted, 
joyous, as if some pleasant change, hitherto un- 
dreamed of, was coming into her life. She was 
rather glad her aunt had not kept Minnie Faulkner 
that evening. She did not want to talk, somehow, 
but just to be silent, and to feel a sensation of hap- 
piness she could not have defined. 

Minnie Faulkner, a school-girl of sixteen, was a 
great favourite with Jessie; partly, perhaps, because 
she was so very unlike herself, and partly because 
the girl clung to her with such passionate fondness. 
Minnie was a well-grown, blooming girl, without 
being pretty. She had, indeed, begun to look rather 
gawky at times, as her brother did not fail to remind 
her. But Minnie did not eare. She was not, 
as yet, much troubled about her personal appear- 
ance, but was just a high-spirited, practical-minded 
young creature, and the very best companion Jessie 
could have had. It was impossible to indulge 
in reverie in Miss Faulkner’s company ; impossible 
to let the imagination stray when with one who 
took such a perfectly matter-of-fact and business- 
like view of life and its surroundings. Jessie fully 
appreciated her friend’s quickness of observation and 
clear common sense, and respected her thorough, 
straightforward honesty of purpose. Minnie Faulk- 
ner was one of those people who know exactly what 
they want to do, and go straight at it without being 
tempted out of the road, or allowing themselves to be 
bewildered by mists in the course of their progress. 

“You would have made a capital man of business, 
Minnie,” Jessie said to her young friend one day. 

“And that is just what I intend to be—at least 
a woman of business,” Minnie replied. ‘That is 
just why T am studying arithmetie and English 
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composition, and French and German, and why I 
don’t care to learn music and drawing. Father is too 
clever to look after his affairs as he ought to do, and 
when I leave school next year I am going to keep 
his books and answer his letters, and I shall help 
mother in housekeeping. If I should ever marry, I 
hope [ shall marry a man whom I can help, and not 
one who only wants a wife to sit in the drawing- 
room dressed up like a Dresden shepherdess.” 

“T think yours is a very laudable ambition, 
Minnie,” Jessie replied. “I am not a very good 
arithmetician, and I doubt whether I could write 
a French letter quite grammatically, but if my 
father cared for me and wanted my help, T should 
be so glad that [ think [ could learn to do anything 
he might require of me.” 


gi 


“Poor darling!” the girl exclaimed, embracing 
her. “It must feel very sad to know scarcely any- 
thing of your own father! Do you think you would 
love him very much if you saw more of him ?—as 
much as I love my father ? 

Jessie flushed and paled. 


” 


“T don’t know,” she 
answered, her lips trembling a little. “I should 
try to love him. Sometimes, you know, a person 
may have a kind heart and warm affections, though 
in appearance and manner they may be a little— 
rough, perhaps.” She hesitated over a word to ex- 
press her father’s vulgar, overbearing manner— 
a manner that always made her shrink into her- 
self. 

“Yes, IT know—like Bob,” Minnie answered, 
nodding her head sagaciously. Jessie thought it 
best to make no reply. 

Jessie was in the habit, at least once during 
the week, of going to the High School Minnie 
In pur- 
suance of the resolution she had mentioned to her 


attended and bringing her home to tea. 


Aunt, she went the afternoon following her meeting 
with Mr. Cunliffe. 
the invitation. One of her schoolfellows passed Dr. 
Faulkner’s house, and would tell Mrs. Faulkner that 
she had gone home with Miss Middleton. 

“We could go that way ourselves—it is not far 
round—so as to ask Mrs. Faulkner’s leave for you 


Minnie was delighted to accept 


to come with me, if you would rather,” Jessie 
suggested. The visits were generally pre-arranged. 

“Oh, no; no need,” Minnie decided. ‘ Mother 
likes me to think for myself. She says it is best 
I should learn to depend on my own judgment. If 
I made a mistake it would be so much experience : 
I should know better another time,” the young lady 
added, buttoning her jacket, and sticking her hat 
on the top of her curly mass of hair. 

Jessie thought that if decision and independence 
were objects proposed in Minnie’s education, they 
were in a fair way of attainment. Yet Minnie 
would in all probability never stray beyond the 
ordinary path either in thought or action ; whilst 
Jessie, hitherto timid in asserting herself and 
diflident in expressing an opinion, soared in fancy 
and speculation—where ? 


Jessie was a little absent in mind that evening. 
She could not help wondering whether Mr. Cunliffe 
would remember his promise, whether he would call 
that evening, or not till Saturday, when he returned 
from the oftice early. 
that he was counting the hours till he could put 
in an appearance at No, 9; quite unaware that 
the foolish young fellow had touched with his 
lips the place on his sleeve where her hand had 
rested, and that the thought of her had floated 
through his dreams and risen with him in the 


She was quite unaware 


morning. It was well for Dick Cunliffe’s chances 
that she did not know all this. Any thought of 
him as a lover would as yet have frightened, and 
perhaps even repelled her. Her untried heart 
was like a bird that might flutter into the hand 
entreatingly and cautiously held out to it, but would 
be scared away at once by any attempt to secure 
it before its shyness had been overcome by tender 
and judicious approaches. 

Tea had been removed. Twilight was coming on. 
The canaries’ cage had been brought in, and hung up 
with a cloth over it, out of the reach of Selim, the 
Persian cat, who watched the proceedings with a 
kind of regretful resignation. The parrot slept with 
his head under his wing. Jessie had to lay aside 
her embroidery for want of light. Minnie Faulkner, 
with her elbows on the table, was holding forth on 
the right of women to be doctors, or anything else 
they chose to be. 

“T wonder you don’t become a doctor yourself, 
then,” Jessie remarked, during a pause in the young 
lady’s discourse. 

“T shouldn't mind the work one bit as far as 
the study went, but I don’t think the profession is 
sufficiently well paid,” replied the practical-minded 
young lady. “‘ You see, unless doctors have a good 
practice they are miserably poor, and if they are 
successful, like my father, they never have an hour 
they can call their own ; always liable to be called 
hither and thither at any moment, never knowing 
that they may not be disturbed at dinner or rung 
up at night. That is what I should not like.” 

“*Tf it were not for those vile guns, I myself 
would be a soldier,’ ” Jessie quoted, laughing, while 
she glanced a little anxiously at the clock. She 
had felt so sure that Mr. Cunliffe would not forget 
that he had promised to bring her the books of 
architectural plates, and yet, was it not already 
late? “ Won't you have the lamp lighted, Auntie 
dear ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think you may light it now,” said Miss 
Middleton. She was rather fond of sitting still “ be- 
tween lights,” as she called it, not being of so rest- 
less a temperament as her niece Jessie. She put out 
her hand to close the window, which still remained 
open to the warm scented evening air, but paused, 
smiling and nodding to someone outside: “ Pray 
come in,” she called out ; and then turned to Jessie : 
“Ring for Hannah to open the door, my dear; there 


is Mr. Cunliffe coming up the steps. He has some 
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big books under his arm—i suppose they are the 
books of plates you spoke of.” 

“Mr. Cunliffe! who is that? I don’t know the 
name,” Minnie inquired ; whilst Jessie went to the 
bell, a wave of colour flushing her cheeks, a glad 
light in her eyes. 

“Our opposite neighbour; he lodges at Miss 
Carraway’s,” Miss Middleton replied to Minnie’s 
question, 

“Oh, I know who it is, then! It is that handsome 
young man who earries his head so high!” Minnie 
exclaimed. “ Bob says he is a born aristocrat, and 
ought to be put an end to. Let me go to the door !” 

She was about to dart from the room, when Jessie 
laid her hand on her arm, detaining her. 

“Sit down, and don’t be silly,” she said ; “and I 
wouldn’t repeat Bob's impertinent speeches if I 
were you.” 

“There! you’ve called him Bob! I shall tell 
him!” laughed Minnie the irrepressible, clapping 
her hands. 

Jessie bit her lip in vexation with herself for 
her slip of the tongue, but she had no opportunity 
for retort, as Hannah threw open the door and an- 
nounced “ Mr, Cunliffe. 

“Why did you not come in time for tea? We 
should have been so glad to have seen you,” said 


» 


Miss Middleton in her cordial manner as she shook 
hands with him. 

“You are very kind ; I was rather late home from 
the office this evening,” he replied; then turning to 
Jessie, Whose hand he retained for a moment with a 
slight pressure, “I have brought some books I think 
you may like to see; they will prove to you how 
beautiful domestic architecture may be made,” he 
added. 

Jessie took the books with warm thanks, and laid 
them on the table—a large folio and a thick quarto. 
She introduced him to Minnie, and then proceeded to 
light the lamp, whilst Mr. Cunliffe made some re- 
marks to Miss Middleton on the news of the day. 

Jessie’s sensitive face betrayed her delight as she 
opened the books. Minnie drew up her chair, and 
with elbows on the table prepared to give her opinion. 
Dick Cunliffe placed himself close behind Jessie, so 
that he also could see, and explain when necessary. 
Thus exteriors and interiors were examined and 
remarked upon, Dick pointing out and commenting 
upon the distinetive styles, and listening with keen 
pleasure to Jessie’s spirited and appreciative obser- 
vations. 

“Oh, don’t be in’ such a hurry, please,” she 
entreated, as he was rather hastily turning over a 
page; “IT think this is the most beautiful of all. 
‘Hamlyn Court’,” she read ; “‘ what a noble place! 
It is very ancient, is it not ?” she continued. “ How 
glorious it must be to live in such a place as that! 
and yet, I don’t know——” she hesitated. 

“Nats and dust !” Minnie remarked. 

Jessie laughed. “Minnie is thinking about the 
latest sanitary improvements,” she said, “I am 


afraid my idea was not quite so matter-of-fact. It 
occurred to me that one would have always to be so 
grand to be in harmony with such a place, and that 
would be rather troublesome, wouldn't it? And then, 
[am not sure that one wouldn't get to fancy oneself 
four hundred years old, and be making use of such 
expressions as ‘Gramercy, fair sir, and ‘ Marry, 
come up,’ and ‘IT give you good den, sweet ladye.’ 
But it is very, very beautiful,” she added, with 
a little lingering sigh, as she turned to the next 
page, where was a drawing of the stately hall and 
staircase ; little dreaming how much she would hear 
of this place in after days. 

“T will leave the books with you, and you can 
look at them at your leisure,” Dick remarked in a 
voice that sounded cold and constrained, and that 
made Jessie glance up at him half-afraid that she 
had said something to vex him. He looked pale, 
and there was an expression in his eyes she could 
not quite interpret. 

“Tell me, Miss Middleton, would you really like 
to make your home in such a place as that?” he 
questioned, “ And mind you, the drawing does not 
do the place justice. It does not give you colour, 
nor the magnificent avenue of oaks, nor the really 
fine front, where the long terrace runs from end to 
end.” 

“You know Hamlyn Court !” Jessie exclaimed. 

Dick flushed. “I have never been there, but I 
have heard it described,” was the reply.“ But you 
haven't answered my question, Miss Middleton.” 

Jessie paused for a moment; then she said, 
“Well, honestly, I think it would be delightful. I 
must confess to a liking for things of ancient 
date.” 

“That is why you like me, I suppose,” observed 
Miss Middleton, with her soft little half-inward 
laugh. 

“Exactly so,” retorted Jessie saucily. 

“Supposing it was put before you, the option of 
living in such a place as that on the condition of 
giving up your independence, of making yourself a 
mere hanger-on—what would you say?” Dick in- 
quired, with a touch of anxiety in his tone, returning 
to the charge. 

“T should make anyone who laid before me such 
an option a low curtsey and say, ‘ No, thank you,’” 
Jessie affirmed. 

Dick gave a sigh as of relief. ‘‘ Better a dinner of 
herbs———” he muttered half to himself. 

Jessie again glanced at him a little surprised. 
There was so evidently a motive in what he had been 
saying. Her aunt’s idea recurred to her that from 
his reticence in speaking of his mother's family she 
was probably of low origin. Perhaps she had been 
in service in one of these great houses, and that 
might make him bitter. But she did not quite like 
to think that of Mr. Cunliffe ; it seemed unworthy of 
a man of whom she was already inclined to make a 
hero, He ought to be above conventional prejudice 
—one so clever, so strong, so capable of making a 
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name for himself, of fighting a good fight in the 
world’s arena. She would have liked to know if her 
surmise was correct, just to show him she did not 
care. But, as a matter of course, she could not ask 
questions, and there was a certain proud reserve 
about his character, in spite of his genial, often 
playful manner, that made her feel how impene- 
trable he would be to anything like impertinent 
curiosity. 

She took the earliest opportunity the following morn- 
ing to return to the volume of plates, and opened it 
at Hamlyn Court. The place seemed to exercise 
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need to be noble to be both handsome and good,” 
she said to herself ; and then she sighed and closed 
the book. 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE RIVER. 
AFTER this evening, Dick Cunliffe found himself, 
to his great delight, received at No. 9 on the foot- 
ing of a friend. Two or three times a week he left 
his work to spend the twilight hour in the company 
of Miss Middleton and her niece. Sometimes he 
brought an illustrated paper that he thought Miss 





“Dick Cunliffe placed himself close behind Jessie.” —p. 70. 


over her a strange fascination. She read the letter- 
press, giving an account not only of the structure 
but of the family. How one Richard de Hamlyn 
went to the Crusades and was never heard of more, 
and another Richard Hamlyn was created a Baron 
for his adhesion to the house of Lancaster, and how 
in the next reign a large grant of abbey lands was 
added, when the present mansion was built. The 
raising of the then Richard, Baron Hamlyn, to be 
Earl of Roedale in the last century seemed almost 
derogatory in the face of such antiquity. Always 
Richard Hamlyn, it seemed, and Jessie’s imagination 
endowed them all with tall figures and breadth of 
shoulder and brow, and bright grey eyes that could 
laugh with pleasantness, or flash with anger ; finish- 
ing off the imaginary portrait with a soft brown 
moustache and a cleft in the chin. “ But it does not 


Middleton might like to see, sometimes a new song for 
Jessie, but quite as often without any excuse but the 
pleasure their society afforded him. Occasionally, 
the two Misses Hammond, from No. 3, came to tea 
and an evening’s talk with the elder lady, when 
Dick drew Jessie to the piano, where he had her all 
to himself. Occasionally Minnie Faulkner would be 
there, but more frequently he found the ladies alone. 
One way and another, intimacy ripened fast. 

“What a lovely evening this would be for a rew 
on the river!” said Dick, one hot evening towards 
the end of August. 

It had been one of those sultry, breathless days 
when the longing for the green shelter of trees and 
the sound of water flowing becomes almost irresist- 
ible, when the continued glare of the sun wearies, 
and the air as it comes in through the open window 
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“To two of the party it was like a voyage into dreamland,”-—p. 73. 


brings with it a sensation of dust and oppression, 
rather than of refreshment. 

“T should think it would be delightful!” Jessie 

observed in answer, “IT have never been on the 
river.” 
“But that is your own fault, Jessie,” interposed 
Minnie Faulkner, who happened to be present ; 
“Bob has offered to row you to Richmond over and 
over again.” 

Jessie coloured and looked annoyed at this 
reference to her unappreciated admirer. “Thad 
no wish to go then,” she said coldly, 

“Tf L might venture where Mr. Faulkner has 
failed, [ would try to persuade you to let me take 
you on the water,” said Dick with a pleading look. 
“Miss Middleton, what do you say ?” 

“For myself I must say ‘No’,” Miss Middleton 
returned, from her accustomed seat by the window. 
“T could not walk as far as the river, and IT am 
timid on the water. It would be no enjoyment to 
But it 
Jessie likes to go I have no objection, I’m sure.” 
ratefully — to- 


me, and [ should only spoil your pleasure. 

Jessie's expressive eyes glanced gt 
wards her aunt. 

“You may trust me; [ am aecustomed to boat 
ing. L promise you Miss Jessie will be perfectly safe 
with me, if she will consent to the expedition,” 
Dick averred. 

“Yes, L can trust her with you,” said Miss 
Middleton. 

“And I should enjoy it extremely,” said Jessie, 
her countenance giving the assurance that her 
words were not mere matters of course. 

“Perhaps Miss Faulkner will join us?” Dick 
sugeested, turning towards that young lady. 

“Oh, I did so hepe you would ask me!” eried 


Minnie, jumping up and sittir down again 


o 
1S 


impetuously. “TL delight in going on the water ; 
only Bob will be vexed beeause you would never 
go with him, Jessie! Not that I care much for 
his black looks.” 

“T could not have allowed Jessie to go with your 
brother Robert, Minnie,” said Miss Middleton. ‘‘ He 
is not sufficiently steady. The river is no place 
for boyish tricks.” 

““No, I should have been frightened. 
have trusted him,” Jessie aftirmed. 

“But you will trust me?” Dick interrogated, 
bending towards her, his eyes lending a deeper 


I could not 


meaning to his words. 

“Yes, I will trust you,” Jessie replied in a low 
voice, flushing slightly, her eyes drooping beneath 
his ardent gaze. 

“Then we will go on Saturday afternoon, if 
that will suit you both,” he said. 

“You had better come here direct from school 
and dine with us, Minnie,” suggested Miss Middleton, 
“Then 
you will be ready when Mr. Cunliffe calls for you.” 

Dick Cunliffe and Jessie were both glad to 


always full of kind thought for others. 


have Minnie’s company. <A consciousness had 
arisen between them of something as yet unspoken. 
They seemed to be standing on neutral ground 
between the indefinite and = definite, and even 
Dick hesitated to cross the boundary. The present 
was so fuil of delight, he scarcely cared all at 
once to disturb existing relations. There was a 
deep and tranquil peace and restfulness in_ their 
intercourse that made it like some green flowery 
island amidst the hurrying stream of life. Had 
he met Jessie Middleton in the midst of society 
he would doubtless have fallen in love with her 
all the same, but much of the charm he now 


experienced would have been wanting. There 




















would have been the distractions of gaicty, a more 
conventional mode of life, other aspirants for her 
favour, a hundred things would have come between 
them ; but here she was all his own, free from annoy- 
ances or Jealousies or heart-burnings. Besides all 
this, he was anxious to gain a step in his profession 
before asking Jessie to be his wife, and this he 
looked forward to doing at no very distant day. 

Jessie, on her part, could not but be aware that Mr. 
Cunliffe loved her, but she shrank from having the 
tale his eyes told so well put into words ; holding 
back as if their happiness would lose its ethereal 
part if brought down from the rosy dawn where 
it dwelt, to be exposed to the garish light of common 
day. 

There were three young people who cast anxious 
looks towards the sky on Saturday morning ; but 
Nature might have listened to the lover’s vows, so 
well-disposed did she seem to spread out all her 
splendours to do them honour, On the Friday even- 
ing the sun set behind lurid clouds, and before mid- 
night a violent thunderstorm came on, accompanied 
by heavy rain ; but it cleared off by the morning, the 
clouds rolled away, and the sky was as bright and 
It was 
There was a pleasant breeze that made 


serene as if storms were things unknown. 
less sultry. 
itself felt in Acacia Grove, wafting from the small 
gardens the scent of mignonette and clematis newly 
refreshed by the rain. 

The little party set off in high spirits, with injune- 
tions from Miss Middleton to be sure and be home 
Minnie Faulkner proved herself, quite 
unconsciously on her part, the most agreeable and 


before dark. 


least irksome of companions, for during the walk 
over the common to the river she was here and there 
and everywhere, going over double the ground like a 
greyhound. Darting after a butterfly or a wild 
flower, lingering behind to watch some bird or insect, 
and then coming up with the other two in time to 
prevent either 
dangerous, 


words or silence from becoming 
For silence between two loving hearts 
is sometimes more eloquent than words. 

“ Now you must promise me to sit quite still, Miss 
Faulkner, and, as you say you ean steer, you shall try 
your skill,” said Dick Cunliffe, as they arrived at 
the little jetty where boats were to be hired. 

He chose one, made his bargain, and helped his 
companions in, Jessie staggered a little as she felt 
the boat sway under her feet, and putting out her 
hand caught hold of Dick’s arm. How pleasant it 
Was to him to feel her leaning upon him for support! 
“Thus through life,” he said to himself as he placed 
her on the cushioned seat and warned her to keep in 
the centre. 


* You 


right,” said Minnie, in her business-like way, as she 


need not be afraid, Jessie; we're all 
seated herself in the stern and took the tiller-ropes in 
her hand—as much as to say, “ There is no cause for 
fear while I am here to take care of you.” “Tam 
not afraid to come with Bob,” she added with an air 


of superiority, as they pushed off into midstream, and 
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the measured stroke of the oars impelled the little 
craft swiftly onwards. 

To two of the party it was like a voyage into dream- 
land. The banks of the river were familiar enough to 
Dick Cunliffe, but this day they seemed transformed by 
some subtle magic; nor did he feel himself the same 
man who had been poring over plans and elevations 
all the morning in the hot, close office in Great George 
Street. As for Jessie, she could only feast her eyes, 
and drink deep of the delight of it, as they rowed up 
the river through the stillness, searcely broken except 
by the sound of the oars in the rowlocks, or the rustle 
of the reeds stirred by the water as it was displaced by 
the passage of the boat. For here and there they neared 
the bank as Dick drew his companion’s attention to 
Now 


and then they met or overtook another boating party, 


some well-known object or picturesque bit. 


or a punt where an angler contentedly watched his 
float through the long afternoon. Once they passed 
a lawn coming down to the water’s edge, where there 
Was a garden party, and music, the sweet sounds 
lingering long in the distance. By-and-bye, a fresher 
breeze sprang up, breaking the surface of the river into 
ripples sparkling with gold as they were caught by 
the sunlight; then the boat glided into the shadow 
cast by tall trees, where a hum of insects was heard 
amongst the willow-herb and meadow-sweet on the 
banks, and swallows darted to and fro high over 
head or skimmed the surface of the water. 

“Oh, what a perfect afternoon !” Jessie exclaimed, 
with a sigh of infinite satisfaction. 

“Tt’s very nice; but I think I like the lower part 
of the river better, where there is more to see,” 
remarked “Oh, look! water- 
” she cried, forgetting for the moment her duty 


Minnie. there are 
lilies ! 
as coxswain, 

“Do take care what you are about, Miss Faulk- 
will those bul- 
rushes!” Mr. Cunliffe cried out sharply. “ You 
shall have some water-lilies,” he added, as he pulled 
towards the sedgy island, several swans floating near 


ner; you have us fast amongst 


and regarding the invaders of their domain with 
watchful 
used the hooked handle to draw within reach the 
silvery 
gathering them, held them out to Minnie. 
“You are not to them all, Min,” 
remonstrated, as Minnie took them one by one from 
Mr. Cunliffe’s outstretched hand. “ You have got 
more than you can want already, you greedy child.” 


eyes. Borrowing Jessie’s sunshade, he 


flowers with their golden stamens, and, 


have Jessie 


“Very well,” Minnie assented, relinquishing some 
of the spoil. “ Let us lay them down at the bottom 
of the boat till we land: they will make our dresses 
wet.” 

Soon the declining sun warned them to turn home- 
The sky shone with an amber light through 
As they 
passed the little island again, they found the swans 


wards. 
the trees, and reflected itself in the water. 


asleep under the willows. The fisherman had gone 


home ; his punt was moored to a mossy post. Few 
boats remained on the darkening river. Their 
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course was more rapid down stream, and soon—too 
soon—the landing-place would be reached, and that 
blissful afternoon become a thing of the past, but to 
be vividly remembered even when other scenes and 
other companions might seem to claim attention. 

“T hope you have enjoyed your expedition,” said 
Miss Middleton, as the young people came in after 
their quick walk across the dusky common. 

“Oh, so much!” exclaimed Minnie ; “and look 
what lovely water-lilies ! Jessie has some, too!” 

“Very pretty, my dear. Put down your hat, Mr. 
Cunliffe. I have ordered a substantial tea. I am 
sure you must all be hungry,” said Miss Middleton, 
thinking more at the moment of the cold chicken 
and ham than of the flowers. 

“T think we are prepared to do justice to your 
tea, Auntie,” Jessie assured her. ‘‘ Come, Min, let 
us go and take off our hats and make ourselves 
presentable.” 

It was Minnie who gave Miss Middleton an 
account of what they had seen and done. Jessie 
made little remark upon the afternoon’s enjoyment ; 
but it needed only to look at her radiant face, and 
see the tender, joyous light that shone from the 
depths of her dark eyes, to read the story there. 

After this, Dick Cunliffe frequently persuaded 
Jessie to tuke a walk, or a row on the river, on fine 
Saturday afternoons ; often with Minnie Faulkner 
as companion, but sometimes alone. On these latter 
occasions Dick put a striet curb upon his tongue. 
Miss Middleton trusted him, and he felt it a point 
of honour not to betray her trust by word or look. 
This not seldom gave a certain appearance of 
restraint to his manner, and Jessie, not knowing 
what to attribute it to, felt a little chilled and 
disappointed. Once or twice she asked herself if she 
could unwittingly have offended him in any way. 
But this fear never lasted throughout the evening. 
Always some glance, some word, some pressure of 
the hand sent her to rest with happy dreams of 
future meetings. 

Was Miss Middleton blind all this time? Not 
quite so much so as might have been supposed. One 
afternoon, when Mr. Medwin, the Vicar, called at 
No. 9, and found Miss Middleton alone, he ventured 
to broach the subject. He took a fatherly interest 
in Jessie, and had a warm regard for Miss Middleton, 
though not much opinion of her worldly wisdom. 

After discussing various parish matters, he turned 
the conversation so as to bring forward Jessie’s name. 

“You will be losing her before long, judging from 
appearances,” he said. 

* Losing her?” Miss Middleton questioned. “I 
do not know. TI really know very little about my 
brother's plans. — L suppose he will expect Jessie to 
take her place in his household when the time comes. 
But [I shall go with her. The child will want me.” 

Miss Middleton sighed. The prospect of breaking 
up her comfortable home to reside under another 
person’s roof was not cheering to her, though she was 
prepared to make the sacrifice for Jessie’s sake. She 


looked forward to their removal to Palace Gardens 
with anything but pleasurable feelings. She was 
afraid—she knew her brother’s character ; she had 
become acquainted with it only too well, during the 
months she spent in his house whilst nursing his 
poor, neglected, uncared-for wife in the long lingering 
decline that ended in her death. She knew him to 
be arrogant, ostentatious, selfish, and vulgar, and she 
was afraid, not for her own sake, but for Jessie’s. 
Sweet, and gentle, and loving as Jessie appeared, her 
aunt was aware that she had a strength of will, and 
on rare occasions, because rarely roused, a power of 
self-assertion that augured ill for peace if the two 
uncongenial spirits should clash. Jessie had no 
associations of early tenderness and indulgence that 
might help to throw a veil over her father’s defects. 
He was to all intents and purposes a stranger to her, 
though likely enough to demand from her filial 
obedience as much as if he had been the most 
devoted and self-sacrificing of parents. 

“T was not thinking of Mr. Middleton’s claims 
when I spoke,” Mr. Medwin corrected, smiling ; 
“but of one who I imagine will be putting in a 
claim to an even nearer and dearer tie. Has it 
never occurred to you that Mr. Cunliffe has formed 
an attachment to your niece ?” 

‘Tam afraid I am uot very clear-sighted in such 
matters,” Miss Middleton replied, blushing like a 
girl, “At first, T must confess, the probability of 
any such attachment never occurred to me. I 
only thought of Mr. Cunliffe as an agreeable com- 
panion; and Jessie has so few. But lately [ have 
seen—I believe he loves Jessie, and I am elad.” 

“You think Mr. Middleton would not object to 
such a connection ?” 

“Why should he?) Mr. Cunliffe is a gentleman, 
and has a gentleman's profession. We are of no 
family ourselves. He may not be rich; but that 
ought not to signify—Jessie will have enough. I 
should be truly thankful to see her the wife of a 
man whom she can thoroughly esteem and love, and, 
who would make her a good, kind husband.” 

Miss Middleton’s voice faltered a little as she 
said this, thinking what the contrary experience had 
been in the case of her sister-in-law. 

“Tf such are your views, I should be glad too,” 
returned the Vicar. “ Cunliffe appears to me a fine 
young fellow, though I have not seen much of him. 
You think, then, that Jessie would be willing to give 
up all her prospects of grandeur in’ her father’s 
house ?” 

“Jessie knows nothing of any such prospects,” 
said Miss Middleton. “She has lived a simple life 
with me. Ideas of grandeur she has none. If she 
thinks of her father as a rich man, it is vaguely, 
without any connection with herself.” 

“Well, I sincerely hope that whatever turns out 
will be for her happiness. She is a good girl,” 
returned the Vicar, as he rose to take leave. 

From this conversation it will be seen that Miss 
Middleton was altogether unaware of her brother's 

















aspirations, and that he had not considered it 
necessary to tell her that his wealth was destined, 
through his daughter, to fill the coffers of one who 
had rank and title to give in exchange. 


CHAPTER VI.—A BARGAIN, 

AUTUMN passed away, and Christmas came, and 
then the new year, and at last Mr. Middleton con- 
sidered his preparations completed. A magnificent 
edifice had arisen on a hillside at Nettlewood in his 
The 
house in Palace Gardens was fully arranged. Mr. 
Middleton swelled with pride as he stalked through 
the spacious rooms, gorgeous with colour and gilding, 
The 
feet sank noiselessly in the velvet-pile carpets. A 
Middletons reflected in the 
numerous mirrors. Ornaments in priceless china and 


native county, full in view of all beholders. 


and satin hangings, and Eastern embroideries. 


dozen Thomas were 
bronze and ormolu occupied every available niche. 
Paintings by the best masters hung on the walls— 
at least this was what Mr. Middleton was led to 
believe. 

“JT don’t know anything about them, and T don’t 
care What they cost, only let me have the best,” he 
And if he was charged their 
value to the uttermost farthing, it did not do him 
much harm, and perhaps did someone else good. 


said to the decorator. 


Leaving directions for the completion of his London 
establishment under an able housekeeper and butler, 
who had been highly recommended to him, and having 
seen to the purchase of carriages and horses, he betook 
himself to Nettlewood to spend Christmas, and to see 
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*“**Miss Middleton must be surrounded from the first,’ her ladyship aftirmed.”—p. 77. 
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Here 
also every part of both exterior and interior were as 


how affairs were progressing in that quarter. 


splendid as the heart of a millionaire could desire. 
But after a fortnight’s stay in the country he returned 
to London in a far less exuberant state of mind than 
that in which he had set out for Nettlewood. He 
had exnected to be the great man of the neighbourhood, 
Not that he 
was shunned by the neighbouring gentry, or treated 
with any want of respect, but he was made conscious 


and he found himself only a parvenn. 


in some subtle manner that he was not one of them, 
and had a sore feeling that his grandeur was ignored, 
if not ridiculed. 
Nettlewood mansion himself, because it was so fine 


He began almost to despise his 


and so new, though he had too much good sense to 
attempt the sham antique that would deceive no one. 

The place that created the greatest soreness in 
his mind was Hamlyn Court, situated about two 
Nettlewood. He passed the 
gates and looked down the avenue of hoary oaks, he 


miles from never 


never saw the turrets from a distance above the 
trees, without his heart being gnawed with envy. 
He felt angry with the very rooks that passed, caw- 
ing, over his young plantations to their ancestral 
nests in Hamlyn Park. When be first heard that 
there Lord Hamlyn, the Earl of 
made up his that 


here was the fitting husband for his daughter. To 


Was a young 


Roedale’s only son, he mind 
see Jessie queening it in Hamlyn Court would be 
the next best thing to the unattainable, the being 
But 
He found that the 
confirmed 


himself one of the hereditary lords of the soil. 
this hope was soon quenched. 


young Lord Hamlyn was a invalid, 
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subject to epileptic tits, and of weak intellect. He 
lived completely secluded, seldom. stirring beyond 
the bounds of the park, and then always accom- 
panied by a trusted attendant. The Earl also was 
in a delicate state of health, and was wintering 
in the south of France on that account. Mr. 
Middleton also heard that the earldom of Roedale 
would expire with the present representative, but 
that the 
female line. That the present Earl’s sister had made 


Barony of Hamlyn descended in the 
a runaway match with some man inferior in station, 
and that her son, ifshe had one, would inherit. But 
no one seemed to know who or what the person 
was she had offended her family by marrying ; some 
said he was a poor curate, others that he was one 
vf the grooms, others, again, that he was a foreigner, 
and whether she had left issue no one knew, though 
there was naturally some speculation on the sub- 
ject. 

Forced to give up the idea of Jessie’s marriage 
with Lord Hamlyn, Mr. Middleton 
London 
himself with the aristocracy, But to this end it 
Was necessary — that properly 
introduced, — His sister would be all very well to 
chaperon Jessie at home, but she could be of no 


returned to 
more than ever bent upon connecting 


Jessie should be 


assistance to him in opening the door into such 
society as he aspired to enter, or in directing Jessie 
when she made her débué in the great world. He 
must find someone who would take the unformed 
girl under her wing, and educate her into a fashion- 
able young lady. 

It may often happen that two people, each requir- 
ing assistance from the other, may go on meeting 
without discovering their mutual need; but the 
Middleton 


proved to be one of the more favoured amongst 


contrary may also happen, and = Mr. 


mortals, for he found what he wanted. It is a 
fact to be lamented, but a fact nevertheless, that 
here and there members of the aristocracy are to 
be met with, not only inadequately furnished with 
this world’s goods, but absolutely so poor as to 
make it a matter of extreme difficulty to them 
to keep up the state their rank demands. Amongst 
these unfortunates were Lord and Lady Mountfalcon. 
They might have contrived just to 
ends meet, if they could have made up their minds 


make both 


to let their London house, and to retire to their 
country estate, where his lordship might have culti- 
vated his own land, and reared his mutton and shot 
his game, and her ladyship might have super- 
But this was just what 
When the London 
season began they came to town with the rest. 
Lord Mountfaleon found it 
Lady Mountfaleon had been 
aw beauty in her day, and was. still a well-pre- 
All her life she had 
its laws were to her 


intended her household. 
they could not resolve to do. 


impossible to exist 
without his club. 


served, fine-looking woman. 
breathed only for society : 
paramount, its conventionalities the only virtues 
necessary to be impressed upon the mind. Her 


taste in dress was indisputable, her knowledge 
of all the nice points of etiquette profound. She 
knew the exact shade of manner in which each 
person should be approached—the reverential, the 
bland, the cordial, the carelessly indifferent, aceord- 
ing to the claims of rank and fashion or the absence 
of any such claims, 

It had become impossible, however, for Lady 
Mountfaleon to give entertainments, and the time 
for being ornamental at a dinner or garden party 
Was past. She began to feel herself neglected. 
Invitations did not pour in as formerly in her days 
of youth and beauty. She saw herself in danger of 
being stranded, unless she could contrive to create 
some new interest and so regain her place in 
society, 
naturally gravitate towards 
wealth, and it was not long before Lord and Lady 
Mountfaleon made the acquaintance of Mr. Middleton 
the millionaire, 


The impecunious 


At first his lordship, who was not 
quite so clever as my lady, did not see anything to 
be gained by the acquaintance beyond an occasional 
good dinner, but her ladyship saw with clearer eyes. 
She treated Mr. Middleton with great 
listened to his opinions, flattered his vanity, and ap- 


kindness, 


plauded his conversation as something delighttully 
original, till she completely won his confidence, and 
had taken his measure. She then professed the 
greatest interest in his daughter, who, she said, she 
felt sure must be a sweet, unsophisticated young 
creature, speaking with enthusiasm, as if simplicity 
Possibly Miss 
Middleton might require just a few hints before enter- 


was the greatest charm in her eyes, 


ing society; not that she supposed that the society 
which Miss Middleton had already mixed with was 
anything but choice—Mr. Middleton must not mis- 
understand her—but still there were little matters of 
convenance, little points of etiquette to be observed 
among: the higher classes, and it was so fatal to a 
girl to get the character of being odd or gauche. It 
required exceptional talent and wit, and—well, con- 
siderable audacity, too, to carry off anything lke 
eccentricity. Lady Mountfaleon dwelt upon this, 
till Mr. Middleton began to feel that Jessie might 
conduct herself like a young savage, and that she 
would require such training as Lady Mountfalcon 
alone could give, before she could be made present- 
able. 

At last a bargain was struck. Not in the vulgar 
sense—not as the Viscountess would engage a 
governess, or purchase a pair of ponies; but Mr. 
Middleton perfectly well understood. He was quite 
willing to open his money-bags to attain the end he 
had in view—an end of which he made no secret to 
Lady Mountfalcon, and one which she professed 
entirely to approve. 

*T regret to say my daughter is no beauty, Lady 
Mountfaleon,” Mr. Middleton confessed, during one 
of the many consultations he held with his new ally. 
“Indeed, she is, I should say—ahem—decidedly 
plain,” he added, dangling the double gold eyeglasses 
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that hung by a gold chain over his ample waist- 
coat. 

“Miss Middleton has no need to pose as a beauty, 
with your wealth,” replied her ladyship sweetly. 
“ Exquisitely dressed, and with the repute of being 
an heiress, she will not fail of success.” 

Notwithstanding this reassuring speech, Lady 
Mountfaleon had qualms when she thought what she 
had undertaken. Looking at the father, she pictured 
Jessie to herself as a vulgar hoyden, with a clumsy 
figure, thick features, a milkmaid’s complexion, and 
Mr. Middleton him- 


self would searcely have seen so many defects in this 


large ungainly hands and feet. 


style, his taste decidedly inclining towards substance 
and colour, Jessie’s slight form and pale complexion 
found no favour in his eyes; but then it must be 
admitted that Jessie never appeared to advantage 
She shrank from his 
loud, overbearing manner, and was often pained by 


in the presence of her father. 


his remarks; and Jessie did not always look pretty. 
She required to have her soul stirred or her intellect 
roused before her rare loveliness asserted itself. Like 
the humming-bird, whose iridescent plumage is only 
seen to perfection whilst flitting from flower to flower 
in the sunshine, it was only to those who loved her 
for her sweetness of character that Jessie Middleton 
was always beautiful. 

Lady Mountfaleon was very well satisfied with the 
result of her diplomaey. The having so great an 
heiress to introduce would restore all her waning 
prestige. Then Miss Middleton would have her 
establishment and her carriage always at the service 
of her chaperon, who would also have the direction of 
all the entertainments given by Mr. Middleton ; and 
if she—Lady Mountfaleon 
hundreds occasionally, she knew that if was under- 


required to borrow a few 


stood that the money would be forthcoming. But 
this was not all. 

The heir to the Mountfaleon title and estates, such 
as they were, was a nephew : a man of fashion, hand- 
some, accomplished, a regular “curled darling.” He 
had outworn his youth in the gay world, being at this 
time some two or three-and-thirty years of age, and 
He was tired 
of flirting and of playing the dilettante, and of being 


was sadly in want of a new sensation. 


the “observed of all observers,” and was beginning 
to pronounce life a bore. He had no taste for polities, 
and, to do him justice, had always held aloof both 
from the gambling-table and the turf, so that he 
really had nothing to do with his time. He was poor, 
too: his slender income little more than suflicing for 
his modest suite of rooms, his park haek, and his 
white ties and gloves. It was seldom elastie enough 
to inelude his tailor, but Ulric Faleon was considered 
one of the best dressed men about town, and the 
tailor was patient. This was the man Lady Mount- 
faleon intended that Jessie Middleton should marry. 
Mr. Faleon admired and liked his aunt, and had 
always been attentive to her, and she, on her part, had 
a warm affection for him ; they were much together, 
consequently he would have constant opportunities 


of meeting the heiress, and the rest would be easy, if 
only Ulric would lay his fastidiousness on one side, 
and view the alliance proposed to him in a sensible 
and business-like way. She was careful, however, to 
let no hint of this intention escape her in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Middleton, though she did easually 
mention Ulrie’s name as one whose approval at onee 
gave a certain stamp in fashionable cireles. 

“Miss Middleton must be surrounded from the 
first,’ her Jadyship affirmed. “Nothing creates 
a Wish so much as a difficulty. She will never want 
for company if her circle seems to be always full, 
nor for admirers, as long as a certain few set the 
fashion to admire. That shall be my care.” 

Lady Mountfaleon was leaning back in a lounging 
chair, playing with her fan, as she spoke. She 
always, when possible, sat with her back to the 
light, and, with her hair elaborately dressed, and 
her exquisitely fitting tea-gown, might have passed 
for five-and-thirty. 

Mr. Middleton sat opposite, a small table with 
a tiny Japanese tea-service between them. He 
searcely comprehended the necessity for all the 
little plans and maneeuvres of which Lady Mount- 
falcon spoke. He expected it would have been 
enough to make Jessie an object of attention that 
she was his daughter, and the sole heiress of all 
his wealth. Nevertheless, he bowed to her lady- 
ship’s greater experience. 

“T leave it all to your superior—ahem—know- 
ledge, my lady,” he said, rubbing his hands one 
over the other, as if washing them. “I need not 
say that I am deeply grateful to your ladyship. 


” 


You are doing me a service which I—ahem 





Lady Mountfaleon waved away his acknow- 
ledements with a graceful movement of her hand. 
“Was the brute really going to offer her payment ?” 
she said to herself, with a shiver of disgust. Living 
at another person’s expense, or borrowing a hundred 
or two in order to satisfy an importunate creditor, 
was one thing, but surely the creature could not 
imagine that he could pay her for work done, as 
if she were a common person! Pah! 

“Tt will be necessary that I should see Miss 
Middleton, to judge of her style, before I can 
undertake to recommend the most proper person 
to entrust with the preparation of her costumes,” 
resumed Lady Mountfaleon, sweetly smiling ; “ nor 
could I, without seeing her, pronounce upon the 
oraments she ought to wear.” 

“1 shall feel only too much honoured in—ahem— 
submitting my daughter to your inspection at any 
time it may be convenient for you to appoint,” 
returned Mr. Middleton, speaking of Jessie as if 
she were a sample of building stone. 

Lady Mountfalcon considered a moment, placing 
her fan to her lips. 
brought for her inspection without inviting her to 


She could searcely have Jessie 


luncheon, and then there must be an addition to the 
two small chops from which the tall liveried footman 
daily lifted the eover with so grand an air, 
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“T think I should prefer taking Miss Middleton 
by surprise,” she said, bending forward slightly, and 
lifting her eyes to Mr. Middleton’s face. “I should 
like to see her as she is, at home. I[ think our 
acquaintance would commence on a more natural 
footing. Do you think of going to see her 
soon ?” 

“T oceasionally drive over to see my sister on a 
Saturday afternoon,” Mr. Middleton replied, in a 
manner that implied that he so far condescended as 
to make his sister aware of his existence on that 


day, when nothing better could be done. “ But that 
day —alem——” 

“Would suit me exactly,” Lady Mountfalcon 
interposed, “Suppose we say next Saturday after- 
noon? Weare now in the middle of January, and 
it will take till Easter before Miss Middleton can be 
fitted out as it will be necessary she should appear.” 

So it was settled; Mr. Middleton having promised 
to give his daughter no hint of the forthcoming 
visit of inspection, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD. 


BY THE VERY REY. £E. HH. 


PLUMPTRE, 


D.D., DEAN OF WELLS. 


IN TWO PAPERS—SECOND PAPER. 


“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.”—PSALM xxiii. 1. 


HAVE spoken, in the first 
part of this paper, of the 
life of an Eastern shep- 
herd as in great measure 
differing from that with 
which we in Western 
Europe are familiar, in- 
volving more — personal 
knowledge, more cour- 
age and endurance, more 
powers of guidance and protection. 

And this care and guidance on the part of the 
shepherd was met by a corresponding affection. The 
sheep was to the household life of the East what the 
dog is to us, the type of true and faithful attach- 
ment. With that wondrous power of instinctive 
perception which God has bestowed even on those 
creatures of His who lack His higher gift of reason, 
and which, as far as the purpose of their being could 
be answered by it, supplies its place, the sheep 
were not only known by the shepherd, but they 
knew him. They connected his presence with 
the guidance and safety which they derived from it ; 
they knew his voice. There was no need to drive 
them from one pasture to another, or to the fold; 
they followed the shepherd whithersoever he might 
lead them ; they followed him and no other. “A 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
him, for they know not the voice of strangers.” 
(St. John x. 5.) Hence throughout, wherever the 
relation is brought before us, the shepherd goes 
before and leads. <As it is here, “He Jeadeth 


me beside the still waters.” And, again, the 
words of the Prophet describing God’s love for 
His people: “He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs with His 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young” (Isaiah xl. 11); 
and once more, “Thou that leadest Joseph like a 
flock ” (Ps. Ixxx. 1), must have come before the mind 
of the Psalmist as an image of God’s love to us. 

We may understand, then, with what force 
this employment must have come before David's 
mind : he had himself in his youth been a sharer 
in it; he had been trained by it in that holy 
courage and reliance on God’s protection, which 
afterwards became his chief glory as the king and 
deliverer of Israel. The victory over the lion and 
the bear when he kept his father’s flock was the 
pledge and earnest of his triumph over the un- 
circumcised Philistine who defied the armies of the 
living God. (1 Sam. xvii. 34—36.) The last words 
of the sweet Psalmist of Israel carry us back, if not 
to the employment of his youth, yet to the scenes 
and the natural appearances with which that 
employment had made him conversant. The recol- 
lections of that pure joy in his shepherd life with 
which he hailed the appearance of the morning 
after a night spent in watching ; or the freshening 
influence of rain upon pastures that were parched up 
with drought, came back upon him as the fittest and 
truest images of that higher and more permanent joy 


of one who lives under God’s protection. ‘“‘ He shail 


be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
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even a morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
springing out of the earth by clear shining after 
rain.” (2 Sam, xxiii. 4.) 

There is something in the calm and rejoicing 
language of this twenty-third Psalm which at first 
sight might incline us to think that it was written 
during the earliest period of David’s life, before he had 
passed through either the inner or the outer trials of 
which we find so many utterances in his other hymns 
and prayers. It might seem as though it were the 
expression of the feelings of one who was still 
tending the sheepfolds, who had not experienced 
any dangers or sorrows beyond those which that 
employment brought to him. But when we examine 
the words of this Psalm a little more closely, we may 
see that it bears traces of a later period, of a wider 


and more bitter experience. The words are not 


‘ 


those of one who has been abiding in the “ green pas- 


‘ 


tures” and by the “still waters” all his life long. The 
joy which he feels is the joy of returning to them. 
The great blessing for which he gives thanks to God 
is that “He had restored his soul,” had brought it 
back after it had strayed and been affrighted, and 
become sick and weary, to the paths of righteousness. 
Yea, this wandering had been through much danger 
and distress. The “valley of the shadow of death” 
They tell 


us of a sense of utter loneliness and abandonment of 


—these are not words without a meaning. 


hope, of enemies on all sides, of a vain struggle, of 
all this as something overwhelming and intolerable 
until the sense of God’s presence, as that of a loving 
Shepherd, returned to him ; and then he knew that 


he was safe. Then he feared no evil. The rod and 


the staff of his Protector comforted him. It has well 
been said, accordingly, that it is not the sunburnt 
shepherd boy in the midst of his peaceful lambs that 
meets us here, but the man David, who had experi- 
enced the hardships of the days of Saul. May we 
not add, of far worse hardships than any that the 
hatred of Saul could inflict ; of fallings away from 
God, of grievous sins against God and against man; 
of the worst pain of all, the sense that he was aban- 
doned to himself and the evil which he had made 
his own ? 

Nor is this of interest only as a matter of interpre- 
tation. It is of great practical importance. It is 
exactly this which makes it, as other Psalms are, 
the fit channel for the expression of our feelings as 
Christians ; which fits it for being used in the public 
worship of the Christian Church. It is, therefore, 
exactly this which we ought to bear in mind every 
time we utter it. For if it told only of the peace 


and tranquillity of one who had never strayed, who 


had never wandered from the fold, of what value, 
of what comfort would it be to those who must own 
every day, not with words only, but in their deepest 
hearts, that they have “erred and strayed from God’s 
ways like lost sheep”? It is when we bear in mind 
that these words came fiom the very man whom 
we find elsewhere uttering his cries as from the 
deep, whose groaning was not hid, whose sins had 
gone over his head and were like a sore burden too 
heavy for him to bear, that we may hope that we 
ourselves are not excluded from using them, that we 
may utter them with the same truthfulness and 
living sense of their meaning as he did. That 
which gave him peace and joy in the midst of the 
valley of the shadow of death was that the Lord was 
his Shepherd, that the love of God was ever seeking 
to save him and deliver him from his enemies, ever 
ready to pour out his benefits upon him. Sorrows 
and chastisements might be permitted to teach him 
how perilous it was to stray from the true fold ; he 
might involve himself by his own will in sin and all 
its misery ; but the loving Shepherd was unfailing ; 
the fold was still open to him. The rod and the 
staff would give him the twofold comfort of guidance 
and protection. If he followed them, then goodness 
and mercy should follow him all the days of his life. 

And lest we should think of this as a special 
personal expression of hope and faith rather than as 
one uttered by David as the representative of all 
true believers in all ages, our Lord has, as we 
well know, confirmed all this language by applying 
it to illustrate the relation between himself and His 
Church, by declaring that He is the Good Shepherd 
who laid down His life for His sheep ; who came to 
seek and to save that which was lost ; who knoweth 
His sheep and is known of them; who came not as 
the thief to steal, to kill, or destroy, nor as the 
hireling, to flee when the wolf came upon the fold ; 
but in order that His sheep might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. (St. John x, 
1—15.) It is to Him that we are called on to 
return. We belong to His fold. It is true that 
we may wander from it, that we may choose to 
follow other shepherds who are evil and not good, 
and hirelings, and so shut ourselves 
He is still the Shepherd and 


strangers 
out from it; but 
Guardian of our souls. Though we may have 
gone astray and have been left to ourselves, and 
to him who “goeth about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour” (1 Pet. v. 8), yet He will 
still welcome our return, and guide us to the still 
waters and the green pastures. There is joy over 


one sinner that repenteth. 
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If we do not yet realise the words; if the words, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, therefore I shall not 
want,’ appear to us to be words in which we ean 
claim no share, we may remember that it was once 
so with the Psalmist ; that there had been hours in 
which he felt that he was cast out from the presence 
of God ; that instead of the green pastures there had 
been the horrible pit, the mire and clay; instead of 
the waters flowing calmly and clearly, the floods 
lifting up their voice and the tempest raging horribly, 
And this may give us hope that it may be one 
day with us as it was with him; that we, too, 
may be led to the paths of righteousness for His 
Name’s sake, and may there rejoice in the blessings 
of which we have by our own acts deprived ourselves. 

This, I say, may give us hope. It is this succes- 
sion of opposite feelings which makes the Book of 
Psalms so valuable te us, so precious to all whose 
consciousness of a spiritual life, and of a communion 
with God their Father as something possible, has not 
altogether passed away. But in order that the hope 
may be realised, we must act on it. It will not do to 
sit down contented with the knowledge that even in 
the life of God’s faithful servants there are these 
vicissitudes of gloom and sunshine, joy and sorrow, 
unless we are really bent on being His servants. 
There is nothing gained by knowing that there is a 
Good Shepherd who will receive us, and pleasant 
places in which we may lie down and rest, if we con- 
tinue wilfully in the valley of the shadow of death, 
loving its darkness rather than God’s light. We 
may be unable to extricate ourselves; it is impossible 
that we should in owr own strength retrace our steps ; 


the path is too rough and difficult for us to venture 


it alone; but we can at least send forth our eries for 
help, which He, our Good Shepherd, will not dis- 
regard. Then His rod and His staff will be with us; 
we shall pass from utter blank despondency into a 
sense of reliance on Him, till we can utter with a 
real feeling of their truth the words, “TI fear no evil, 
for they comfort me.” 

Only let us take heed that we do indeed go to the 
one true Shepherd who has ealled us to His fold. 
For there are many who are thieves and robbers, 
who go out seeking for that which has strayed and is 
desolate or in misery, not that they may lead it back 
and that it may have life, but that they may make 
it their own. These will not avail us; they will lead 
us further astray. They will take us for a time into 
paths that are pleasant to the eye ; there will be a 
mock rest, a repose, as of lethargic slumber, instead 
of the true rest which God provides for His people, 
but in the end they will lead to the shadow of death 
again, to a deeper and more dreadful region of it, 
and leave us there to perish. Not in strength of 
our own as having power to deliver us, not in 
the help of men, not in the desire of the eyes or 
the pride of life, not in mere work after lower 
aims than the mark which is set before us, not in 
the theories of human teachers, in great schemes or 
beautiful ideals, not in any or all of these, but only 
in the love of God manifested in Christ, shall we 
find rest for our souls. Here is the One Good 
Shepherd who lays down His life for His flock, and 
feeds them, and causes them to lie down under His 
eare only ; goodness and merey shall follow us all 
the days of our life. With His help only can we 


“dwell in the House of the Lord for ever.” 


HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS. 


1 


2 nowadays, it is sometimes said, 
pays better than virtue, for a man 
needs to have sinned in order to 
enlist the sympathy and assistance 
of Christian people. Such a state- 
ment is, of course, untrue and mis- 
leading; still, as is the case with 
most fallacies, it has an element of truth in it. 
Kor if the various philanthropic institutions of 
London, for instance, be passed under review, 
a very large number of them will be found to be 
of a remedial rather than a preventive character ; 
and while there are numerous agencies established 





to “raise up them that fall,” there are compara- 
tively few whose object is to “strengthen such 
as do stand, and to comfort and help the weak- 
hearted.” It is surely as Christ-like to strengthen 
tie young and the weak and the tempted, so as if 
possible to avert their fall, as it is to restore to the 
path of uprightness those who have turned aside. 

Amongst the foremost efforts of a preventive 
character we are inclined to rank one made a few 
years ago to supply the working boys of London 
with suitable homes. I purpose in this paper 
giving a short account of a visit I paid recently 
to one of these useful institutions—TI say one of 
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them, for there are now no less than nine, under 
the same patronage, situated in various parts of 
the metropolis. 

Let me first, however, say a word about 
the great need that existed for some such institu- 
tion as that now before our notice. 
unacquainted with boy-life in London have little 
idea how many young lads of from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age are every year thrown 
upon their own resources, and left to make their 
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juvenile clerks in shops and offices. As a rule, 
every boy with a fairly good character succeeds 
in getting in somewhere. 

But here begins his danger; he has no home. 
His wages—six, seven, eight, rarely more than 
ten shillings a week—do not admit of his secur- 
ing a lodging with decent people. He is 
compelled to resort to some poor neighbourhood 
—perhaps to a common lodging-house, where he 
is not only in danger of being imposed upon and 





A SKETCH AT PELHAM HOUSE, 


own way in the world. Sometimes it is the death 
of their parents that sends them adrift ; 
times the cruelty of step-parents ; sometimes the 
sudden breaking-up of their home by some mis- 
fortune ; while a large number of lads come up 
from the country—after the manner of Dick 
Whittington—in the hope of improving their 
fortunes in London. All these lads, for the most 
part, succeed in obtaining employment, for the 
demand for boy-labour is large, and apparently 
Increasing. 


some- 


Some engage themselves to accom- 
pany the carmen, and watch the vans while the 
men are delivering the goods; others obtain 
employment as shop and errand boys ; a few are 
fortunate enough (as they think) to become 
1074 


badly treated, but is compelled to breathe a 
moral atmosphere poisonous indeed for a man, 
and for a boy simply deadly. Here is scope for 
preventive effort! Thank God, Christian people 
have been found ready to act. 

And they have acted wisely: not by rushing 
in and making lads so situated objects of charity, 
but by providing them with a comfortable home 
and wholesome food, in return for a weekly 
payment proportionate to their earnings. By 
this means the lads are well fed and well housed, 
and at the same time have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they are supporting themselves by 
their own efforts. 

Let me now describe one of these homes. The 
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home I visited is known as Pelham House, and 
is situated in Spital Square, near Bishopsgate. 
This home was formerly a private dwelling-house, 
and as far as outward appearance goes is so 
still, the founders having wisely abstained from 
making any alterations which might suggest a 
public institution. The superintendent, who, with 
his wife, undertakes the whole management of the 
home, met me at the door, and conducted me 
over the building. First we entered the boys’ 
dining-room, on the ground floor—a comfortable 
room, decorated with pictures, and furnished with 
tables and forms. Two or three boys were busy 
despatching their supper, having just returned 
from werk. On Sundays all take their meals 
together, but on other days this is impracticable, 
as they leave work at different times. Descend- 
ing the stairs, we come to the kitchen, where the 
matron is busy passing out their meals to some 
late boys through an opening in the door. Each 
boy, on receiving his cup of tea and plate of 
bread and butter, retires with it to the dining- 
room. On a level with the kitchen is the court- 
yard, which has been covered in and fitted up as 
a gymnasium. This form of recreation is evidently 
very popular, from the number of boys patronis- 
ing it. One would have thought that boys hard 
at work all day would scarcely have cared for 
such fatiguing exercise ; but youth commands 
a large amount of superfluous energy, which 
even a hard day’s work cannot entirely exhaust, 
but which is innocently expended here. 

Leaving this part of the home, we go up-stairs, 
and find ourselves in a large reading and sitting- 
room. The merry hum of voices, interrupted by 
frequent outbursts of laughter, convinces us that 
the twenty-five or thirty lads seated at the various 
tables are perfectly at home, and thoroughly en- 
joying themselves. Some are reading, for there 
is a lending library in one corner of the room; 
others are absorbed in chess, draughts, dominoes, 
and such-like games ; one or two have retired to 
the quieter corners, and are busy letter-writing. 

I was struck, in this room, as well as in the 
dining-room, with the elaborately moulded chim- 
ney-pieces, which are now somewhat chipped and 
disfigured, but which show that the house once 





made considerable pretensions to ornament. On 
remarking this, | was told that it was formerly 
tenanted by a wealthy Spitalfields weaver, who 
occupied the lower rooms, and, like others of his 
craft, worked his looms in the attics. 

We next visited the dormitories, which occupy 
the second and upper storeys of the house, and 
are capable of accommodating about fifty boys— 
each boy having a bed to himself. The rooms 
appeared beautifully clean and well ventilated, 
and one could not help contrasting the tidy beds 
and wholesome surroundings with the accommo- 
dation these poor lads would have to put up with 
if left to shift for themselves. 

[t is now 9.30 p.m., and a bell—or rather a 
whistle—summons all the lads to the reading- 
room for evening prayers. It is a rule of the 
home that every lad shall be present, except by 
special permission. The chairs arranged round 
three sides of the room are soon filled (for there 
are forty-eight boys in residence, and most of 
them present), and the superintendent takes his 
seat at the central table. First the names are 
called ; then a hymn is sung, which is followed 
by the reading of Scripture and prayer. As soon 
as this service has concluded, all retire at once to 
rest—all, except two or three lads apparently 
older than the rest, who remain behind in con- 
versation with the superintendent. These, he 
explains, are lads now old enough to take care of 
themselves, who have recently left the home for 
respectable lodgings to which he has introduced 
them in the neighbourhood, but who are en- 
couraged to pay an occasional visit to their old 
quarters, in order that they may not be entirely 
lost sight of. It was highly gratifying to hear 
the way in which these lads—now young men— 
spoke of the kindness they had received, and of 
the happy years they had spent in the home 
which they now felt it a privilege to be allowed 
to re-visit. 

It need hardly be added that one left Pelham 
House with a firm conviction that a truly useful 
work was being carried on there, and with a sin- 
cere wish that such institutions might be multi- 
plied tenfold, not only in London, but in every 
large town in the kingdom. J. Els, Ss 
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MISS BASSET 


TWO CHAPTERS 


| AM in a 
_ strait be- 


twixt two. 
Perhaps it is 
significant of 
the contusion 
whichat present 





exists in my 
mind that [ pause after 
writing theabove sentence 
and debate its truth. Do 
I not know that, come 
what will, I shall be 
faithful to Harry and to 
ny promise, that the odds 
are on his side, that when 
he speaks [ shall listen 





and obey ? 

And yet there és a conflict, and rival voices con- 
tend for the mastery over my spirit. I am swayed 
first in one direction and then in the other by forces 
which are so closely allied that it seems passing 
strange and cruel to find them in antagonism. 
Gratitude, and all the loyal regard that goes hand- 
in-hand with that noble sentiment, command me to 
acquiesce in my employer’s wishes. The whisper of, 
I fear, a still sweeter passion urges me forward on 
the path of rebellion. 

Certain it is that I owe more—much more—than 
is easily entered in black and white to Miss Bassett. 
She is eccentric—unkind and careless people call her 
behind her back a “crotchety old maid”—she is sharp 
of speech, and given to satire ; and yet I doubt if a 
more generous heart beats this June evening in all 
Fenborough (Harry is in London), or for that matter 
in Woldshire. From the time of my dear father’s 
death, five years ago, she has been to me in the place 
of a parent, and scarce could the mother whom I so 
faintly remember, have treated her daughter with 
greater tenderness and care. My old nurse, settled 
so happily in the bailiff’s cottage at Elm Tree Farm, 
has said times without number that it was the Provi- 
dence which has promised to be the orphan’s stay, 
that led Miss Bassett into our midst, from nobody 
knew where, in the year of my great loss. At six- 
teen I was penniless and alone, and crushed by the 
sudden stroke that had robbed Fenborough of its 
genial and, alas! too easy-going surgeon. Of near 
kinsfolk I had none, and even if I had wished to go 
to the antipodes, it was the undertaking of months 
to correspond and arrange with the three farmer 
cousins who were planting our family name of Ret- 
law in the new commonwealth of Victoria. 

Miss Bassett came to my rescue, 
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T’S AVERSION, 
IN A GIRL'S DIARY. 


“T wantacompanion. Moat House is dull; about 
which fact the advertisement, on the strength of 
which | took it, didn’t say a word. If you can put 
up with an old-fashioned woman and old-fashioned 
ways, my dear, I shall be delighted to have your 


company,” she said. 


And I, listening to the counsel of friends, ae- 
cepted the suggestion, and have never once regretted 
it. 

I do not regret it now, when my guardian's will 
and my own are threatening day by day to come 
sadly into collision, and when the hand of this dear 
protector would close against me the gates of an 
Eden in which she herself has never roamed. 

Stay! For the last statement—entered in the 
bitterness of my spirit and without thought—I have 
no sufficient warrant. The reverse may be the 
truth. Miss Bassett is by nature reticent, and of 
her past I have learned, in these years of intercourse, 
very, very little. I have sometimes thought that if 
the volume of her experience were unsealed [ might 
read therein chapters of strange pathos. She, too, 
may have entered the lover’s Eden; and it may be 
the ficry sword of disappointment—visible still to 
her — from the peril of which she would warn 
others. 

Some such explanation appears, indeed, inevitable 
of the attitude which Miss Bassett has assumed, for 
I cannot believe that a selfish motive is the key to 
what she styles her “aversion,” or that she is 
actuated by a merely whimsical dislike. 

Harry has been very patient and good. I suppose 
it seldom happens that childish playmates become 
grown-up lovers, and that a hazy, indistinct dream 
of early youth hardens into the aim and purpose of 
manhood and womanhood. But our case is the 
exception that proves the commonplace rule of 
forgetfulness. As children we were always to- 
gether, while Captain Maple held the lease of Holly 
Lodge, the grounds of which adjoined our own 
orchard. And when Harry went off to be articled 
in the merchant service, I promised him shyly 
enough—innocent lassie as [ was—that if he pros- 
pered and came back, and some day asked me, | 
would be his wife. My cheeks have burned many a 
time at the casual remembrance of that foolish 
and on both sides presumptuous vow. 

But Harry has come back, a handsome, stalwart, 
sun-browned sailor, and captain in his turn of a 
steamship under one of the best northern firms. He 
has explained the long delay and silence since his 
father left Fenborough, and—and he has won anew 
a conditional half-promise. The condition is that he 
will be in no haste to require the final, irrevocable 
“Yes,” which may occasion a breach between Miss 
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Bassett and myself. Is it chiefly cowardice, I wonder, 
that causes me to shrink from the frank announce- 
ment of my ultimate intentions, and to fancy even 
yet, sometimes, that at Miss Bassett’s bidding [| may 
consent to revise my decision? I hope and believe 
that it is rather the dread of inflicting pain and 
disconifiture on one who I am sure loves me and 
wishes my welfare. 

“T do not like him. I do not trust him. There 
is something in his face, in his manner, which does 
not commend Mr. Maple to my judgment. I have a 
adistinct aversion to him—call it prejudice if you 
please, Jessie.” 

These were my guardian’s words, and no effort or 
argument of mine could apparently remove, or even 
initigate, this brusquely expressed dislike. I believe 
it is as strong to-day as it was on the evening of 
the introduction concerning which this verdict was 
spoken. Harry says she is afraid of losing me, but 
Iam by no means convinced that this is the true 
key to the mystery 





I broke off here because I heard the rat-tat of 
Gibbens, our postman, and [ thought he might have 
2 letter—from Harry, of course—for me. The guess 
was right, but my impatience has provoked the very 
crisis | have so anxiously striven to avoid. My 
eagerness, and perhaps my troublesome tendency to 
blush, betrayed me. 

“A letter for you, Jessie, and in a masculine hand 
with which | am not familiar,” said Miss Bassett 


severely, “I hope you are not conducting a clan- 


destine correspondence with that young man of, 


Whom I so strongly disapprove.” 

What it was that suddenly nerved me to ungracious 
detiance | cannot divine. 

“T imagine, Miss Bassett, that I shall be quite 
within my rights in receiving communications from 
whom I please,” I answered, 

And then I began to tremble and to dread the 
storm. 

The tempest did not break. My emplover, my 
guardian, my dear, dear friend stood motionless, 
silent. I stole a glance at her face ; it was working 
with some hidden emotion that she was powerless to 
quell. Impulsively [ seized her hands, 

“ Forgive me!” [ murmured, 

“Very willingly, child,” she answered in a voice 
wondrously low and sweet—as if mellowed by pain 
and inward strife; “I know what it is to be young 
and to resent interference ; but if I have any claim 
whatever upon your consideration, | ask you to 
believe that my first and only thought is of your 
happiness, and it is because | desire to safeguard that 
that 1 earnestly dissuade you from listening to the 
proposals of Mr. Henry Maple. One day 1 will tell 
you more— give you my reasons.” 

I am sure she is sincere, but I have no clue to 
the enigma, And Harry is coming here in a week’s 
time “to have his answer.” 
Lam in a strait betwixt two, 


II, 

YESTERDAY I signed my name for the last time as 
“Jessie Retlaw,’ and this afternoon for the first 
time 1 have written at the end of a note to Miss 
Bassett the signature of “Jessie Maple;” which is 
w woman’s roundabout way of saying that a few 
hours ago Harry and | solemnly took each other for 
better or fer worse. And of the future, if life and 
health be spared to us, I have little fear. 

The odd thing is that my loyalty to ‘Miss Bassett’s 
aversion ’—as I playfullystyle my husband—has been 
the means of chasing the shadow of melancholy from 
the heart in which (next to Harry’s) I place fullest 
confidence. I believe that Miss Bassett thanks the 
unseen Giver of all good every day of her life for the 





strange result of my determination. 

The story by the telling of which my guardian 
endeavoured to justify her objection to Harry as 
my suitor, was as simple as it was sad. Only a 
woman who is supremely happy or has been 
supremely tried, can estimate the sacrifice of pride 
and of ease implied in the unveiling of so bitter a 
secret. But I was to be saved, and my noble friend 
did not stay to count the cost of her effort. 

There had been another Henry Maple, Harry’s 
uncle, of whom I had never heard, and of Whom Miss 
Bassett declared Harry was the image both in 
feature and in figure. And, surprising as seemed 
the coincidence, this Harry Maple, the elder, had in 
bygone days made ardent love to my guardian, 
then a London merchant’s daughter and presumed 
heiress. He had prospered in his suit, and the date 
for the marriage was fixed. But there were breakers 
ahead on which Miss Bassett’s dream of wedded 
bliss helplessly foundered. Old Anthony Bassett 
had feared from the first that the young man was a 
fortune-hunter, and one day he produced a letter in 
Maple’s own handwriting which sufticiently proved 
it. Miss Bassett dismissed the culprit, and refused 
even to consider the claims of a rival favoured by her 
parents. She had staked and lost her all, and was 
too high-minded to mislead another by encouraging 
delusive hopes which she could never expect to 
satisfy. Her heart was not the toy of an hour 
which she could bestow and reclaim at will. 

And of Harry she entertained like suspicions. 

“T have a presentiment that in character also he is 
his faithless kinsman over again,” she said, “and you 
must not think, Jessie, that this is merely a 
sentimental objection, the product of a disordered 
imagination, Evidence has come in my way.” 

And she repeated some words which it seemed 
she had overheard, quite unintentionally, in the vicar 
age garden, and which, if spoken, as she believed, by 
Harry, would certainly have thrown doubt upon the 
bona fides of the dear boy’s declarations. | have 
since discovered that it was Charlie Norton, the 


vicar’s own son, and a sad seapegrace, who really 
used them, and that I was not in the question as 
the possible heiress of Miss Bassett’s wealth at all. 
My guardian made a very unwitting mistake, but, 























fortunately, one that had no evil 
She did not 
trust in Harry, and 


once we came face to face cleared the matter up, and 


( onsequences, 


aetnally succeed in shaking my 


two or three questions when 
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displeasure—the displeasure of wounded aftection 


was hard to bear. I felt like a self-willed child per- 
sisting in the wrong course in spite of the most 


kindly and gentle remonstrance, and deserving very 
o ’ o « 


























“** A letter for you, Jessie, and in a masculine hand.’”- p. 84. 


dispelled the cloud in a burst of merry laughter. 
But it shows how easily, and by the best intentioned 
people, mischief may be accomplished. 

I could 
I accepted my guardian’s 


It was a miserable time that followed. 
not possibly say that 
conclusions, or would surrender the right of pri- 
vate judgment. Yet the burden of Miss Passett’s 


different measures. I detected reproach in the most 
gentle accents, appeal ir every stray smile. 

And this period of difficult probation was pro- 
tracted. Harry was prevented from returning to 
Fenborough as quickly as he had anticipated. 

The delay was working for the effectual fulfilment 


of our hriehtest hanes \+ the end of a fortnight [ 
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received a letter with intelligence that at first fairly 
stunned me, and then caused every pulse in my body 
to beat with excitement and joy. 

“JT have had an adventure,” Harry wrote, “and 
have found a relative long accounted dead. 1 was 
named after a brother of my father's, who was once 
cashier in a large city shipbroking firm, and, as I have 
understood, in a fair way of becoming a partner ; but 
he suddenly and unaccountably disappeared, and my 
father—who was then at sea—could find no traces of 
him. His image upon my boyish memory had grown 
very faint until yesterday. | had business at Prince's 
Landing-Stage ” (Harry dated from Liverpool), “ and 
while I was there an accident happened. A poor 
fellow who had just stepped off the deck of a steamer 
from Boston—not half so grand a boat as the 
Ballarat, my pet—was knocked down and_ badly 
crushed. I was one of the throng that went to his 
assistance, and to my astonishment he gave in answer 
to inquiries my own name. He is none other than 
my lost uncle! Of course, I took it upon myself to 
care for and succour him ; he is evidently poor, and 
broken in health and spirits, and I have discovered 
the secret of his strange departure. He had been 
jilted by a woman he loved, through the agency of 
some lines wrested from their real meaning, and 
employed cunningly for the purpose by an unscru- 
pulous rival. He only learnt the inner history of the 
discreditable intrigue quite recently, from the con- 
fession in a backwoods settlement of the man who 
had wronged him. He must have suffered acutely, 
and the blow seemed to have put him at odds with 
all the world. He forsook society for solitude, as ] 
might do, if the impossible should happen!” How 
I rejoiced in Harry’s sailor-like assurance. ‘ My 
unfortunate uncle,” he concluded, “is now lying 
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seriously and even dangerously ill in the ward of # 
hospital here.” 

Perhaps I have already made it clear that I am the 
creature of impulses—foolish or sensible. I acted 
upon one at this juncture, and with results which I 
can at least plead as a justification of my bold 
stroke. 1 carried Harry’s letter straight to Miss 
Bassett and left it with her. 

One hour, two hours passed, and my suspense 
was growing unbearable. What had been the con- 
sequence of my rashness ? 

Suddenly the door of the boudoir opened, and my 
astonished eyes beheld Miss Bassett dressed for a 
journey. She put back her veil, and I saw that she 
had been crying. Her face wore the look that I 
remember to have seen in a painting by an unknown 
artist of the desolate wives of Rama. But with a 
difference, for hope shone behind these clouds, and 
Miss Bassett’s countenance was instinct with pur- 
pose. 

“T withdraw all that I said, Jessie,” she whispered 
huskily, “and I am very glad that you have not 
hearkened to a foolish, blundering old woman.” 

After that I have a notion that we were clasped in 
each other's arms and mingling our tears together. 

Miss Bassett went to Liverpool, and it was a huge 
surprise to Harry to learn that my guardian was the 
one love of his uncle’s wrecked life. 

Henry Maple, the elder, recovered, thanks in great 
measure to the tender nursing of one he was slow 
to recognise. And after many days there came an 
hour of blessed reconciliation and reunion which 
promised that at eventide it should be light. 

A week this very day there is to be a quiet wedding 
in a northern church, and this strange, sad, touching 
history will enter upon its best and happiest chapter. 





LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


I.—BUILDING. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ECCE VERITAS,” ETC. 


JHOUGH at first men dwelt in 
| tents, and their towns were 





merely a collection of huts, yet 
skill and labour were very early 
brought into exercise for the 
improvement and permanence 
of their habitations. The eree- 
tion of the tower of Babel, as 
recorded in Genesis xi., proves 





that the primitive fathers of our race had found 
materials suitable for the construction of a stable 
edifice, had Jearned to make and bur bricks, had 
discovered that the bitumen which abounded in 


Shinar made excellent cement, and were considerably 


advanced in the trade of building. It is supposed 
that very shortly after the destruction of the tower 
of Babel the great Pyramid of Gizeh was erected. 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, and others who have 
devoted particular attention to the study of the 
Pyramid, think it was built about 2170 B.c. Who 
the builder was it is impossible for us to affirm. 
Some say, Seth, others Nimrod, Noah, Joseph, or 
Melchisedek. Whoever designed and constructed 
the Pyramid displayed a wisdom and skill well-nigh 
superhuman. Herodotus gathered from the Egyp- 
tians that ten years were spent in building preparatory 
works, and that some 100,000 men were kept con- 
tinually at work. The Pyramid still stands a 
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monument of surprising skill. The walls are so 
solid, the measurements are so exact, the marble is 
so highly polished, and the regularity of the whole is 
so perfect, that it eclipses all structures subsequently 
erected, and remains the vastest, highest, and most 
exact stone building ever constructed by human 
hands. 

When the nomadic life of the Israelites ceased, and 
they settled down in Palestine, the building trade 
began to prosper among them. David, living in a 
ceiled house, felt that the Ark of God ought to be 
deposited in a place in keeping with its sacred 
character. He began to collect materials for a 
Temple. In 1012 B.c. 
building. The work occupied seven years. 
King of Tyre, sent workmen. 
were excavated, and stones of gigantic size were cut 


Solomon commenced the 
Hiram, 
Deep foundations 
and mortised into the rock. Upon this secure basis 
the superstructure rose. The stone walls were 
wainscoted with cedar, and covered with gold. The 
magnificent ceiling, ornamented by carved figures of 
palms, flowers, and cherubim, was supported by 
The whole effect must have 
The building was de- 


beams of cedar wood, 
been surpassingly beautiful. 
stroyed by fire in 588 B.c., and a second Temple was 
begun in 534 B.c. and completed 516 B.c. It was 
built on the same site, and probably after the same 
plan. But it was stormed and greatly injured by 
Herod the Great, who, to make amends for his sacri- 
lege, set to work to rebuild the edifice. He selected 
ten thousand skilled workmen, had some of the 
priests instructed in the trades of stone-cutting and 
carpentering, procured one thousand wagons to carry 
the needed stones, and kept the builders so constantly 
employed that in one year and a half the Temple was 
ready for use. It was not, however, completed. 
Constant additions and improvements were made, so 
that the words of the Jews to Jesus were strictly true 
when they said, “Forty and six years was this 
Temple in building.” 

These instances alone suffice to show that the trade 
of builder was prosperous and popular in Bible lands 
and in early ages. Constant references are made in 
the Scriptures to the materials used by the ancient 
builders, many of which are in use amongst us now, 
and to structural methods then adopted, some of 
which are yet prevalent. 
With the frequent adoption of the figure of building 
in the Biblical representation of the work of God and 


But we are most impressed 


man, 

In the creation of the world the Almighty One is 
He says, “ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or who hath 
stretched the line upon it? 
foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the 


49% 


portrayed as a_ builder, 


Whereupon are the 


corner-stone thereof 
So the Apostle, referring to the superiority of 
Christ to Moses, writes—“ For this man was counted 


* Job xxxviii. 4—6. 
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worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he 
who hath builded the house hath more honour than 
the house. For every house is builded by some 
man; but he that built all things is God.” * 

In the formation and development of the militant 
Church God is described as a builder. “Thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
Judgment also will I lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet.” Christ is thus 
alluded to as the foundation of the Church, the 
foundation of its faith, its happiness, its hope, and its 
So the Apostle says—“ Other founda- 


foundation. 


expectations, 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” He also is the “ precious corner-stone.” 
“The stone which the builders refused is become the 

Upon this sure foundation 
He hews them from the rock 


head stone of the corner.” 
God builds His saints. 

of unregeneracy, chisels and polishes them by His 
providence and grace, and thus, as “living stones,” 
they “are built up a spiritual house,” “built upon 
the foundaticn of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth unto a 
holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
Thus Paul addressing the believers in Corinth well 
writes, “ Ye are God’s building.” 

Heaven, too, is represented as the product of the 
Infinite power and skill of the Divine Architect. It 
is “a city which hath foundations, whose Builder 
and Maker is God.” Into that eternal city the 
sainted yearn to enter, because they know that there 
they have “a building of God, a house not made 
with hands.” 

Whilst the Almighty is thus depicted as a builder, 
the saine figure of speech is applied to man. Build- 
ing is his life-work. In that striking parable of the 
wise and foolish builders, the Great Teacher divided 
humanity into two classes. All are building; but 
some are blindly raising a superstructure upon a 
sandy basis that will not bear the strain of life's 
cares, death’s agonies, and the judgment’s investiga- 
tion. All are builders ; but some, even on the good 
foundation, are using worthless materials. Paul refers 
to some who build with “gold, silver, and precious 
stones,” but he speaks of others who use “wood, hay, 
and stubble ”—materials that must perish. Happy 
the man who, coming to the true, tried, unchangeable 
foundation—Christ—builds a character that Heaven 
can approve—builds with the gold, silver, and 
precious stones of faith, hope, and love—materials 
that the world must admire, and that time will only 
burnish and beautify. 

As builders, let us count the cost. 


says— 


Shakespeare 


“When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 


* Heb. iii. 3, 4. 
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But a greater than the bard of Stratford-upon-Avon 
has said— Which of you intending to build a tower 


sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, whether 


he have suflicient to finish it? Lest haply, after he 
hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, This 
mau began to build and was not able to finish.” 
Our building should be the result of a deliberate 
choice, a calm determination, a fixed resolution, 
It is not a light matter, the formation of our 
characters. We should not be relying upon super- 
ficial feeling. We should begin our religious life with 
a firm decision to adhere to principle, and, if need be, 
to make willing sacrifices. We should remember 
that the choice we make, and the work we begin, is 
not for a few months or years, but for life—that we 
are building for eternity. 

Then, as builders, let us look to the character of our 
workmeuship, It must be conscientious. The meanest 
work must be discharged with the fidelity with which 
we perform the mightiest. We must be “ faithful in 
that which is least,” and then we shall be “faithful in 
that which is much.” It must be watchful. There 
are foes around us ever ready to pull down as quickly 


as we build up. Like the builders of old) under 
Nehemiah, who, whilst constructing the wall of 
Jerusalem, held a weapon in one hand and a tool in 
the other, we must be ever on the defensive, ever 
vigilant, and the work must be progressive. Lt must 
daily advance towards completion. We have seen 
ancient structures, which have been exquisitely 
completed in those parts which are nearest the 
earth, but which have never yet been finished in 
those portions which are nearest the heavens. The 
turrets and spires have been left unfinished. Such 
must not be the character of our spiritual building, 
We should learn of the lowly nautilus. “ As it grows 
older, it forms a series of new and larger chambers 
in its spiral shell, until at last it lives only in the 
uppermost and largest compartment.” Leaving the 
first principles, “not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works,” we should rise higher in 
thought, higher in affection, higher in purpose and 
more perfect in all things. ‘ Beloved, building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith, praying in the 
Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.” 


—— 


ABOUT 


MOTHERS. 


BY THE REV. E J. HARDY, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES. 


N reading the 
biographies 

of great men we 
are often struck 
by the love they 
had for — their 
mothers, to 
whom they attri- 
buted all their 
greatness, Cur- 
ran spoke with 
great affection of 
his mother, as a 
woman of strong 
original under- 
standing, to 
whose wise coun- 
sel, consistent 
piety,and lessons 
of honourable 
ambition, which 
she diligently 
enforced on the minds of her children, he himself 
principally attributed his success in life. “The 
only inheritance,” he used to say, “that I could 
boast of from my poor father, was the very 
scanty one of an unattractive face and person, 
like his own; and if the world has ever attri- 


buted to me something more valuable than face 
or person, or than earthly wealth, it was be- 
cause another and a dearer parent gave her child 
a portion from the treasure of her mind.” De 
Maistre described his “ sublime mother” as “an 
angel to whom God had lent a body for a brief 
season.” — He said that her noble character made 
all other women venerable in his eyes. 
“Happy he 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 


Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


George Washington was only eleven years of 
age—the eldest of tive children—when his father 
died. The widowed mother had her children to 
educate and bring up, a large household to 
govern, and extensive estates to manage, all of 
which she accomplished with complete success. 
Her good sense, tenderness, industry, and vigil- 
ance, enabled her to overcome every obstacle ; 
and, as the richest reward of her solicitude and 
toil, she had the happiness to see all her children 
come forward with a fair promise into life, filling 
the places allotted to them in a manner equally 
honourable to themselves, and to the parent who 
had been the only guide ‘of their principles, con- 
duct, and habits. Mrs. Washington used daily 
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‘““A mother’s love is atways a sacred instinct.” 


“ABOUT MOTHERS.”—/ 

















Asour MOTHERS. 


“They await but one thing—their mother’s kiss.”—p. 90. 


to gither her little flock around her to read to 
them lessons of Christian religion and morality, 


and her little manual in which she wrote the 
maxims which guided her was preserved by her 
son, and consulted by him as among his most 
precious treasures. 

A mother’s love is always a sacred instinct, but 
for it to become the strength and blessing it may 
be to the children, the mother herself must have a 
strong, holy, and well-disciplined character, like 
that of the mother of the Wesleys. She was 


very beautiful, and was married at nineteen to 
a country clergyman. She him nineteen 
children. To the end of her long life her sons, 
especially John, looked up to her and consulted 
her as the best friend and wisest counsellor they 
could have. The home over which Mrs. Wesley 
ruled was free and happy, and full of healthful 
play as any home in the holidays, and yet orderly 
and full of healthful work as any school. The 
‘odious noise” of the crying of children was 
not suffered, but there was no restraint on their 
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gleeful laughter. She had many wise rules, which 
she kept to steadily. One of these was to con- 
verse alone with one of her little ones every even- 
ing, listening to their childish confessions, and 
giving counsel in their childish perplexities. She 
was the patient teacher as well as the cheerful com- 
panion of her children. When someone said to 
her, ‘‘ Why do you tell that blockhead the same 
thing twenty times over?” she replied, ‘“‘ Because 
if | had told him only nineteen times I should 
have lost all my labour.” So deep was the hold 
this mother had on the hearts of her sons, that in 
his early manhood she had tenderly to rebuke 
John for that “fond wish of his, to die before 
she died.” It was through the bias given by her 
to her sons’ minds in religious matters that they 
acquired the tendency which, even in early years, 
drew to them the name of Methodists. In a letter 
to ker son Samuel, when a scholar at Westminster, 
she said : “ I would advise you as much as possible 
to throw your business into a certain method, by 
which means you will learn to improve every 
precious moment, and find an unspeakable facility 
in the performance of your respective duties.” 
This “ method ” she went on to describe, exhort- 
ing her son “‘in all things to act upon principle ;” 
and the society which the brothers John and 
Charles afterwards founded at Oxford is sup- 
posed to have been in a great measure the result 
of her exhortations. 

The loving instruction of a mother may seem 
to have been thrown away, but it will appear 
after many days. ‘When I was a little child,” 
said a good old man, “my mother used to bid 
me kneel down beside her, and place her hand 
upon my head while she prayed. Ere I was old 
enough to know her worth she died, and T was 
left too much to my own guidance. Like others, 
I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
myself checked, and, as it were, drawn back by a 
soft hand upon my head. When a young man I 
travelled in foreign lands, and was exposed to 
many temptations; but when I would have 
yielded that same hand was upon my head, and | 
was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in 
the happy days of infancy ; and sometimes there 
came with it a voice in my heart, a voice that 
was obeyed: ‘Oh, do not this wickedness, my 
son, nor sin against God.’ ” 

With children you must mix gentleness with 
firmness. ‘A man who is learning to play on a 
trumpet, and a petted child, are two very dis- 
agreeable companions.” If a mother never has 
headaches through rebuking her little children, she 
shall have plenty of heartaches when they grow up. 

At the same time a mother should not ham- 
per her child with unnecessary, foolish restric- 
tions. It isa great mistake to fancy that your 
boy is made of glass, and to be always telling 
him not to do this, and not to do that, for fear of 
his breaking himself. On the principle never to 


give pain wules; it is to prevent a greater pain, 
you should grait every request which is at all 
reasonable, and ict him see that your denial of a 
thing is for his own good, and not simply to save 
trouble ; but once having duly settled a thing, 
hold to it. Unless a child learns from the first 
that his mother’s yea is yea, and her nay nay, it 
will get into the habit of whining and en- 
deavouring to coax her out of her refusal, and 
her authority will soon be gone. 

Happiness is the natural condition of every 
normal child, and if the small boy or girl has a 
peculiar facility for any one thing, it is for self- 
entertainment ; with certain granted conditions, 
of course. One of these is physical freedom, and 
a few rude and simple playthings. Agreeable 
occupation is as great a necessity for children as 
for adults, and beyond this almost nothing can 
be contributed to the real happiness of a child. 

“T try so hard to make my children happy !” 
said a mother, with a sigh, one day, in despair at 
her etforts.—‘‘ Stop trying,” exclaimed a practical 
friend at her elbow, “and do as a neighbour of 
mine does.”—‘“ And how is that?” she asked, 
dolefully.—‘* Why, she simply lets her children 
grow and develop naturally, only directing their 
growth properly. She has always thrown them, 
as far as practicable, upon their own resources, 
taught them to wait upon themselves, no matter 
how many servants she had, and to construct 
their own playthings. When she returns home 
from an absence, they await but one thing- 
their mother’s kiss. Whatever has been bought 
for them is bestowed when the needed time 
comes. Nothing exciting is allowed to them 
at night, and they go to bed and to sleep in 
a wholesome mental state, that insures restful 
slumber. They are taught to love nature, and to 
feel that there is nothing arrayed so finely as the 
lily of the field, the bees, and the butterflies, that 
there is nothing so mean as a lie, nor anything 
so miserable as disobedience, that it is a disgrace 
to be sick, and that good health, good teeth, and 
good temper come from plain food, plenty of 
sleep, and being good.” In order to thrive 
children require a certain amount of ‘letting 
alone.” Supreme faith in the mother, few toys, 
no finery, plain food, no drugs, and early to bed 
are the best things for making them happy. 

So, again, mothers believe that they are ex- 
hibiting the proper ‘maternal feelings” in 
keeping their children at home when they should 
send them forth into the world, where alone they 
can be taught the virtue of self-dependence. A 
time will come when the active young man who 
is checked by foolish fondness will exclaim with 
bitterness : 


* Prison’d and kept, and coax’d and whistled to— 
Since the good mother holds me still a child, 
Good mother is bad mother unto me! 

A worse were better!” 




















“ THE 


Far more truly loving is the mother who sends 
her son into the battle of life, preferring any- 
thing for him rather than a soft, indolent, useless 
existence. Better death than dishonour was 
also the feeling of the mother of the successful 
missionary, William Knibb. Her parting words 
to him were, *‘ William, William! mind, William, 
I had rather hear that you had perished at sea, 
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than that you had dishonoured the Society you 
go to serve.” as 
These duties of a good mother, working, per- 
haps, against wind and tide, with feeble health, 
or limited means, or possibly with a hushand 
who thwarts and opposes her endeavours—these 
duties are, no doubt, very difficult. But she shall 
not lose her reward. : 


“THE VALLEY 


BY THE REV. TRYON 
4)O most persons this expression 
of the Psalmist is probably 
associated with a feeling of 
gloominess and dread. It 
seems like a dark thread in 
the bright strand of joyous 
hope which makes up the 
body of the Psalm, suggest- 
ing an evil to be feared, 
and through which one can safely be carried only 
by the rod and statf that give comfort to the soul. 

But is there not a brighter and more assuring, 
not to say even a joyous, view suggested by the 
very words of the expression itself, on which it is 
most comforting to the Christian to dwell! Let 
us look at the phraseology, and see. 

In the first place, the near approach to the 
other world is spoken of as walking “through a 
valley”; not through rough, and broken, and 
well-nigh impassable courses, where yawning 
chasms or craggy rocks, interspersed with thorns 
and briars, encumber the way, and destroy every- 
thing like comfort in the progress; but through 
a valley, where every step of the path is smooth 
to the feet, and the way is not only easy, but in- 
viting, and there is nothing to obstruct, or weary, 
or annoy the wayfarer as he goes. 

And then it is “through a shadow ;” and a 
shadow was not only never known to hurt or 
injure, but is often a shelter from the heat, and 
so a refreshment by the way. And besides, a 
shadow is always cast by some light from beyond 
itself ; and here, though it is the shadow of death 
itself, it is only the shadow, and that shadow is 
cast on the valley by the light of heaven beyond, 
and every onward step through that shadow does 
but bring the one passing through it nearer and 
nearer to the light of heaven, the full brightness 
of which shall soon beam upon the soul, while 
the shadow itself is left for ever! So that well 
might the Psalmist say, and well may every 
Christian say, “I will fear no evil,” for I know 
and feel that every onward step is but bringing 
me nearer to heaven beyond ! 
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“Once,” said one who had long been an emin- 
ent Christian, “once I used to fear and dread 
the thought of dying, but now the nearer I come 
to death the more my progress towards it seems 
but like going home to the Saviour I have so 
long loved, and the thought of it is no longer 
unpleasant, but rather comforting to me, for 
what once seemed a dark valley now seems 
lighted as by a light from heaven itself.” And 
when the hour came for another good man to 
die, and his loving wife, in the quiet watches of 
the night, asked how death now appeared to him, 
the answer was, “Very much like going into 
another room, a room in the mansions of my 
Father’s House, which Christ has gone to prepare 
for all who love Him!” And said another in 
his departing moments, “Can it be that this is 
dying? I have dreaded the darkness of the 
valley, but it is all light now. Glory! glory! I 
see the light and glory beyond ! Heaven is sweetly 
opening to me. I shall soon be there !” 

Well might the Psalmist say, and well may 
every Christian say, ‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 
Not the sting of death—that has been taken away ; 
not the power of death—that has been destroyed ; 
not the sorrows of death—-they have been ex- 
changed for hope and joy ; not the pains of death— 
they have been loosed by God ; not the article of 
death itself—that is but falling asleep in Jesus ; 
not the issue or result of death— for this, to the 
believer, is victory, glory, everlasting life! Well, 
then, in his departing hour, may the Christian 
say, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” At every step through the valley “ His 
rod and His staff will comfort us.” And on the 
other side, as the wondrous visions of the 
heavenly state shall burst upon our view, the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shail 
be with us, and shall lead us to fountains of 
living waters, and shall wipe away all tears from 
our eyes for ever ! 
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Words by Witutam Winurams, 1774. 
Muestoso. 
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“Guide We, O Thou Great Sebovabh.” 


Music by Rev. Grorce Garpner, Mus.B., M.A. 
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Open now the crystal Fountain, 
Whence the healing streams do flow ; 


Let the fiery cloudy pillar 
Lead me all my journey through : 
Strong Deliverer! Strong Deliverer ! 
Be Thou still my strength and shield ! 


When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid my anxious fears subside ; 
Death of death, and Hell’s Destruction, 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side : 
Songs of praises, Songs of praises 
i will ever give to Thee! 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


No. 5. ‘THE TEMPTATION. Parr I. 
Tu read—St. Matthew iv. 1, 2, and various. 
} TIME. 
tism—just declared to be God’s 
Son. Spirit had descended 
upon Him. 
must be tempted, i.e. tested— 


Immediately after Bap- 


Now His Sonship 


put to the proof, as precious 
metals are. God’s temptations, 
such as that to Abraham (Gen. 





xxii. 1) make proof to give 
strength when needed —- the 
devil tempts that he may harm and ruin souls. 

Temptation came at end of forty days’ fast (ver. 2), 
spent in prayer and meditation 
the trial. Other instances of forty days’ fast : Moses 
in the Mount with God (Deut. ix. 9), Elijah be- 
fore hearing God’s voice at Sinai (1 Kings xix. 8). 

If. THE PLACE, 
uncultivated tract between east of Juda and west 
frequented by wild 


thus prepared for 


Wilderness of Judea, ae. the 


of Dead Sea—wild and desolate 
(See St. Mark i. 13.) 
Christ's 


beasts. 
Contrast temptation and Adam = and 
Eve's: 


Christ alone. Adam and Eve together. 


» in wilderness, = in garden. 
» fasting. a abundance of food. 
» resisted, - listened and fell. 


Itf. Tuk TemMprer. (a) His names. Called here 


the devil— most usual name—meaning “ deceiver ;” 


thus he deceived Eve. (Gen. iii. 5.) Also means 
Other names for the devil 
-Satuw or adversary. (Job i, 6.) 
Beelzebub, God of tlies. (St. Matt. xii. 24.) 
(Rev. ix. 11.) 

Dragon ov serpent. (Rey, xii. 9.) 

Prince of this world. (St. Jolm xiv. 30.) 

(4) His person and work. 
heaven, (2 St. Pet. ii. 4.) But rebelled against God 
was overcome by Michael the archangel 


“aecuser” or “slanderer.” 


Apollyon, dest rover. 


Was once an angel in 


cast down 
to earth. (Rev. xii, 9.) Appeared to Eve as a 
serpent —ecame as a man with the Sons of God before 
the Lord (Job ii. 1) 


told us. 


to Christ in some form not 
Comes to man now as evil spirit suggesting 
wicked thoughts and designs 
(1 St. Pet. v. 8)—eg. tempted David to murder, 
Judas to betray Christ. So tempts 
still. 

To meet him Christ was ded by the Spirit 


always thus oceupied 
(John xiii, 2.) 


and the 
tempter came to Him. How different to many who 
place themselves in way of temptation ! 

IV. Tie Causk. Why was Christ tempted ? 

1. ‘To go through all the experiences of man, 

2. ‘To be made perfect through suffering. 


3. To show how to overcome temptation. 
4. To help those who are tempted. (Heb, ii. 18.) 





No. 6. THE TEMPTATION. Part IL. 
To read—St. Matthew iv. 1—11. 
I. First TEMPTATION. To doubt. 
declared God’s Son at His baptism. 


Christ just 
Was asked to 
work a miracle for Himself—turn stones into bread. 
Christ was hungry, faint. worn—why might He not do 
it? It would be—(a) Doubting God's care. Surely you 
(6) Doubting God’s Father- 
hood. Canaloving Father treata son thus? (¢) Supply- 


cannot be left to starve? 


ing food in a wrong way and at a wrong time. This 
Was a time to fast —its duration must not be curtailed. 
The Answer. Taken from Deut. viii. 3. Israelites 
suffered hunger in wilderness to prove them. Food 
was supplied in unusual way by manna daily. God 
can keep alive in other ways than by ordinary bread. 
Therefore Christ need not doubt God’s love. 
LESSONS. 
(Heb. xii. 6.) 
Word. 


(1) Trials are God’s w ay of proving us, 

(2) The benefit of studying God’s 
(3) Food sufficient will be given to those 
who fear God. (Ps. xxxvii. 25.) 

Il. SEcoND ‘TEMPTATION. To presumption, 
Show map of Jerusalem and Temple. Christ placed 
on pinnacle overlooking deep valley of Hinnom—an 
immense height. To alight unhurt would be mir- 
aculous, ‘Temptation backed by verse of Psalm xei., 
“in all thy 
Prophesied that Christ 
should suddenly come to His Temple (St. Matt. iii. 1). 
This might now be fulfilled 


but Satan left out important words 
ways” (Ps. xei. 11, 12). 


the Jews would believe 
Why might He not do it ? 
(a) Presuming on God’s care of Him by going 


in Him. It would be— 
out of His ways. 

(6) Taking His own time to effect God’s plans. 

(¢) Seeking His own glory, not God’s. (See St. 
John xii, 28.) 

The Answer, Comes from Deut. vi. 16. Refers 
to Israelites tempting, 4e. provoking, God in Massah 
when in want of water (Num. xx. 7). Means must 
not “tempt,” de. “try” or provoke, God by going out 
of our way to bring about His promises. 

LESSONS. (1) Quote Scripture correctly. 

(2) Keep in right way if wish for God’s protection 

Il. THtrp TemMprarion, To unbelief. Name 
of high mountain, nature of the sight unknown. The 
“prince of this world” might easily put together 
some brilliant picture. Satan offers earthly power 
and glory to Christ (see St. Luke iv. 6) if only He 
will acknowledge him 
might He not do it? 

(«) Denying God 


as superior. 
It would be 
King of kings. 


Again, why 


(6) Falsifying His own work to destroy works of 
devil. (1 St. John iii. 8.) 

The answer. 
flight. 


LESSONS. 


No argument possible—Satan put to 


(1) Resist the devil, and he will flee. 
(2) Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, 
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No. 7. CHRIst BEGINS His MINISTRY. 


To read—St. Matthew tv. 12-25. 


I. PREACHING. (12—22) (1) Zime—After John 
was cast into prison by Herod Antipas, at Castle of 
Machverus, on east of Dead Sea, because He told 
Herod of his Why did not Christ go and 
deliver him? Because— 


sins, 


(uw) St. John’s work over, since Christ’s baptism. 
(6) St. John’s faith must be tried. (See St. Matt. 
xi; 2.) 


(2) Place—Leaving Nazareth—called “His own 
city "— where for thirty years was brought up—there 
He preached in synagogue, but was cast out. (St. 


Luke iv. 29.) 
came His adopted city. 


So came to Capernaum—which be- 
(St. Matt. ix. 1.) Here had 
his earthly home in Simon Peter's house. (St. Mark 
i 29; 21. 1, Here many miracles were done— 
healing of nobleman’s son (St. John iv. 46) sick of 
Here Christ preached—-fulfilling pro- 
phecy of Isaiah ix. 1, 2, as to the Gospel light. This 
light, called Sun of righteousness (St. Matt. iv. 2), is 
to lighten all Gentiles as we!l as Israel (St. Luke ii. 
32)—give sight to blind in sin (St. John ix. 5). 

(3) Subject same as preached by 
Noah before Flood—Jonah to people of Nineveh. 


etc.) 


palsy, ete. 


“ Repent ye” 


The Kingdom of Heaven—words often used in this 
Gospel. May mean either— 
(w) Christ’s visible Kingdom on earth, ie. His 
(St. Matt. xiii.) 

(4) The Kingdom of grace in a man’s soul, (St. 
Luke xvii. 21.) 

(c) The Kingdom of Glory hereafter. (St. Matt. v. 3.) 

(4) Result—Two pairs of brothers listen to the 
great Preacher and follow Him. 

For full account of St. Andrew and St. Peter's 
first seeing Christ see St. John i. 35—42. Notice 

(a) The direct call—of Onespeaking with authority. 

(4) The prompt obedience—oi willing disciples. 

(c) The giving up all—to serve such a Master. 

LESSONS. 


Church or people. 





(1) Same call to repentance made to us. 
(2) Same Light shines still to those who will see it. 
(3) Same voice bids us follow. 
I]. HEALING. (23-——25.) Christ preached and 

healed. Cared for soul and body. Cured both alike. 

Sometimes did both in What were 

they? Word means a meeting—used of the small 

places of worship all over the country. 


Shall we obey ? 


synagogues, 


Difference between the Synagogues and the Temple 
at Jerusalem- 
Synagogues—(1) People 
met inside, 
(2) Only 
Sabbath. 
(3) Used for reading 
the Scriptures. 
(4) Rabbis conducted 


service. 


Temple—In_ the 


courts outside. 


— 


used on ised daily. 


_ 


‘sed mainly for 
sacrifices. 
Priests only offered 
sacrifices, ete. 
Notice variety of Christ’s cures—all manner of 
sickness. No wonder people came to Him from all 


quarters, These places, as seen on a map, show the 


boundaries of Palestine. All districts named except 


one—Samaria. Jews no dealings with Samaritans. 
(St. John iv. 9.) 

LEssoNns. Christ's miracles have each their own 
lesson—but all teach about Him- 

(1) His power as God. 

(2) His sympathy as Man. 

And He is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 


No. 8 THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


To vead—-St. Matthew v. 1-12. 


THE following analysis will be found useful: 
SUBJECT. The members of the Kingdom of Christ. 
J. THEIR CHARACTER. (v. 1—12.) 
(a) In themselves, poor in spirit, mourners, meek, 
hungering after righteousness. 
(b) To others, merciful, pure, peaceable, patient. 
II, THEIR INFLUENCE. (v. 13—16.) 
(a) To preserve 
(b) To guide—as light. 
III. THEIR LAw. (v. 17—48.) 
(a) To fulfil the old law generally. 
(6) To fulfil its sperct. 
IV. THEIR LIFE. 


as salt. 


(a) Devotional. (vi. 1—18.) Alms, prayer, ete. 
(6) Material. (vi. 19—34.) Trust in Providence. 
(c) Active. (vii. 1—12.) Charitable in judging 


and faithful in well-doing. 
V. THEIR DANGERS. (vii. 13—23.) 
(a) From themselves—falling away. 
(6) From others—false teachers. 
VI. SOLEMN WARNING. (vii. 24—27.) 
of house on rock, 
THE BLESSINGS. 
1. Contrast between the Law and the Gospel. 
The Law told (Deut. 
xxvii. 14—26.) The Gospel tells of blessings of 
obedience. 


Parable 
Notice the following points— 


of curses for disobedience. 


2. Progress of Christian character. Begins by 
spiritual poverty, then sadness for sin, meekness in 
submitting to God’s will, hungering after righte- 
ousness, mercy to others, ete. 

3. Examples. (a) Poor in spirit—inheriting the 
Hannah. (1 Sam. ii. 8.) 

(b) Mourners (in sorrow or for sin) comforted. 
Martha and Mary. (St. John xi.) Sick of palsy. 
(St. Matt. ix. 2.) 

(c) Meek—inheriting the earth. Ruth. (Ruth iv. 13.) 

(d) Hungering after righteousness—filled.  Zac- 
(St. Luke xix. 9.) 

(e) Merciful—obtain mercy. 
Adonijah. (1 Kings i. 52.) 

(f) Pure in heart—see God. 
mother of Christ. 

(g) Peacemakers 


Kingdom. 


chieus, 
Solomon forgiving 


The Virgin Mary— 


(St. Luke i. 28, 30.) 
—ealled children of God. 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 10.) 

Kingdom of 
(Acts vii. 55.) 
Be ye also perfect. 


David 
sparing Saul. 
(h) Persecuted—theirs is Heaven. 
Stephen, the first martyr. 
LESSON. 
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OR, A DAY AMONG THE IROQUOIS 


INDIANS. 


BY MRS. CLARK MURRAY. 


O much of the 
athletic is  asso- 
ciated at the pre- 
sent day with the 
remnants of the 
Indian tribes of the 
North American 
Continent, that it 
has beenreasonably 
doubted = whether 
the physical dexterity and 

‘endurance of these peoples 
can be applied to any form 
of systematic or productive 
labour. The policy of the 
Canadian Government, in 
dealing with this question 
within its own jurisdiction, has thrown some 
light on the subject ; and, although success has 
not invariably attended the efforts to make this 
part of the population of the Dominion self- 
supporting, sufficient encouragement has been 
received to justify perseverance in the experi- 
ment; for there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the recent rebellion among a few 
tribes may be accepted as an indication of the 
condition of the Indians generally throughout 
Canada. The means adopted by the Government 
have been chiefly /ndustrial and Day Schools and 
Instruction in Agriculture. 

These schools are placed in convenient localities 
on the Reserves, and are equipped with neat and 
substantial buildings, desks, blackboards, slates, 
etc. The pupils are boarded and clothed ; strict 
discipline is maintained; a plain education is 
attempted in reading, writing, dictation, grammar, 
and arithmetic; and the boys are taught trades ; 
while the girls are trained as servants, dress- 
makers, and milliners. But many difficulties 
preclude the possibility of rapid progress. In 
some sections the people are still mostly Pagan, 
occupied with quarrels among themselves or with 
their Christianised brethren ; and even when an 
interest in education is at length aroused, parents 
show a repugnance to have their children separ- 
ated from them, or compel them to leave the 
schools after a very short trial. The pupils 
themselves attend for a few days from curiosity, 
run about from school to school, or, induced by 
the wages they may receive for their labour, 
eventually forsake their instructors altogether. 
For these reasons, with the additional difficulty 
of procuring teachers for such isolated posts, it 
is often found necessary to close or remove a 
school. However, in other sections, the prejudice 





of the parents is overcome by successful experi- 
ments with orphans, the attendance is regular, 
and the number of pupils exceeds the accom- 
modation provided. In some cases the parents 
not only ask for a school, but contribute towards 
its support; and the pupils become attached to 
it, study even during play-hours, express sorrow 
at leaving, and occasionally go out as teachers 
themselves. 

The other method adopted is the establishment 
of Home Farms, upon which instructors have 
resided and carried on the practical management 
of cultivation and stock-raising. These are now 
gradually being closed, and the overseers are re- 
moving to the Reserves to superintend on the 
spot the operations of the Indians themselves— 
a much less expensive and more satisfactory 
method. Hitherto the land has been held and 
worked in common, but a new incentive to in- 
dustry is given by the survey of the Reserves into 
locations for the various families. The Govern- 
ment provides implements, seed, and cattle, and 
the men supply the labour, erect their build- 
ings, keep them in repair, and make the roads, 
fences, and bridges. But the ignorance and the 
indolence of centuries have to be overcome. The 
embryo farmers kill and eat their cattle and pigs ; 
they illegally rent their land to white men who 
impoverish the soil; or, under the influence of 
Jire-water, make other ruinous contracts, and re- 
fuse to give such evidence as might bring their 
spoilers to justice. The law against selling in- 
toxicating liquor to Indians is enforced as far as 
possible in a country of such dimensions, with a 
scattered population and an extensive frontier ; 
but, until stricter measures are concerted and 
carried out in the neighbourng Republic, little 
permanent improvement in this matter can be 
hoped for. 

No excuse for these transactions is found under 
the plea of compulsory farming. Should an 
Indian dislike the avocation, he may surrender his 
land to the Government, who will sell or lease it 
for him, and invest the proceeds for his benefit. 
Large sums are occasionally realised in this way, 
especially from the sale or lease of islands in the 
beautiful Jake and river scenery of the country, 
where competition is keen for land for municipal 
parks, or summer residences of private individuals. 

The Fish and Game Laws permit Indians to 
provide themselves with food at all times, and 
although trading in the close season is forbidden, 
during the rest of the year a lucrative support is 
derived from trapping and hunting for furs, and 
from fishing. Even in the severest winter weather 
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small huts may be seen on the frozen rivers and 
lakes, where tawny savages smoke their pipe of 
peace over a log fire, and, with lines dropped 
through a small opening in the ice, reap rich 
harvests of wriggling and glistening fish, In 
addition to their own peculiar industry in snow- 
shoes, toboggans, moccasins, and beadwork, they 
sustain themselves also by imitating and repro 
ducing skilled labour, for which they show a 
wonderful aptitude with the simplest of tools. 
They sell annually great quantities of straw and 
chip hats, baskets, axe-handles, and oil from the 
porpoise and the sturgeon, They navigate rafts 
of timber down the great rivers; cut railway ties; 
work in mills, in lumber shanties, on railways in 
course of construction, or on survey expeditions, 
for which their endurance renders them more 
valuable than white men; though large numbers 
of them are still too indolent to work at all. 
When the Princess Louise voyaged on Canadian 
rivers in pursuit of salmon, none but an Indian 
arm and eye could have been trusted to guide 
her canoe through the darting rapids. 

Although a few bands have not yet been much 
affected by any of the civilising influences brought 
to bear upon them, a very decided change has 
passed over the whole Indian population of the 
Dominion. The suffering in winter from sickness, 
and from want of clothing and food, is very much 
reduced ; and though measles, smallpox, diphtheria, 
and malarial fevers occasionally work sad havoc, 
the general health of the people is much = im- 
proved. A few bands who were on the war- 
path a decade since are now settled to peaceable 
pursuits, alinost every family having its house 
and farm, or garden, and taking pride in growing 
crops, and storing them away for use in the long 
winter, The belief in medicine men is gradually 
being renounced, as well as the indulgence in 
Potlachs, Tamanawas, and other heathenish cus 
toms ; and a band, the //esyurahts, once notorious 
wreckers, behaved so humanely at the loss within 
the past year of an American ship off the west 
coast of Vancouver Island that the President 
of the United States sent a gold medal to the 
chief, and 200 dollars to be distributed amone the 
tribe, 

In Ontario, and, with few exceptions, in 
Quebec, a growing interest in education is evinced, 
the area of cultivated land is steadily increasing, 
and comparative comfort prevails ; although in the 
lower Provinces the condition of the Indians is 
not so satisfactory, as their right to ample Reserves 
was not recognised there until after Confederation. 
Several of the Western bands have imitated their 
nearest municipality, and adopted a code of laws 
for their government, as far as the law of the 
country at present permits them to do so, and are 
rapidly approaching the conditien in which they 
may with safety be granted freedom from the 
tutelage in which they exist. From one end of 


the Dominion to the other they are contented, and 
loyal to the British Crown. The Queen is their 
“Great Mother,” and the late Governor-General, 
the Marquis of Lorne, was, with full Indian 
honours, initiated as Indian chief, under the 
name of “ Aondiarock.” 

At the village of Caughnawaga an Iroquois 
population of 1,400 have 5,000 acres under 
tillage, and last year reaped 10,000 bushels of 
produce. To this Reserve belongs the honour of 
having lately conceived and achieved an Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Exhibition, open only to 
Indians, an experiment so novel in its nature, 
and so surprising in its results, that it deserves 
more than the local attention it received at the 
time. 

Half an how’s ride from Montreal by rail, and a 
short, but somewhat perilous, journey across the 
current of the St. Lawrence, in a small mail-boat 
manned by Indians, takes one to Canghnawaga. 
The shore of the river is strewn with canoes in all 
staves of disrepair, and whilst the men dry out 
their sails, and bale their fragile craft for the 
return trip, Indian pigs—jet-black, and brown and 
black—-come grunting and snifting a welcome, and 
with a more or less vagrant fidelity, escort the 
passenger to his destination. In order to reach 
this, one must pass through the straggling and 
streetless village, in which, however, wigwams 
have been replaced by comfortable houses of 
wood or stone, interspersed with small establish- 
ments for the supply of the people’s simple daily 
wants, from the ‘staff of life” to the latest 
Yankee nostrum. 

The Indians, being close imitators of their 
civilised neighbours, held their Exhibition in a 
large field fenced round for the purpose, which 
Was entered by orthodox arches of evergreen, 
surmounted by suitable mottoes. In the centre 
of the field an elevated platform was erected, 
from which a flag-statf displayed the British 
Standard in two shades of yellow on a basis of 
red, An instrumental band of Onondaga Indians, 
dressed in blue with white trimmings edged with 
red, and white and red plumes in their hats, 
occupied this platform, and from the most 
modern of musical instruments produced com. 
binations of sweet sonnds, which might have 
claimed an older civilisation. The firing of a 
cannon, presented to the Reserve by George IIT, 
and the delivery of speeches in English, French, 
and Iroquois, intimated that the Exhibition was 
formally opened to the public. The scene was a 
most striking one, suggestive at once of the past 
and the future of these tribes. The crowd was 


composed mainly of Indians, quiet and orderly, 
Jonnging in groups, or patronising coffee and 
dough-nut stalls, and evidently impressed with 
the novelty of the situation in which they found 
themselves placed ; and it may be questioned if 
a gathering of British subjects in any other part 























of the Empire could have met together and 
enjoyed themselves for two or three consecutive 
days with such a total exclusion of intoxicating 
beverages. The men were dressed mostly in 
modern tweeds, though not a few of the better 
class aspired to purple silk cravats and frock- 
coats of broadcloth. The women, clinging with 
more tenacity to ancient custom and costume, 
appeared with uncovered heads, unbraided hair, 
and navy-blue blanket-squares, edged with green 
and yellow ; the younger portion of them, how- 
ever, being sometimes unable to resist the 
temptation of plaitings, polonaises, paniers, and 
so forth; whilst the children, many of them, 
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lish Fellows,” or “Royal Caughnawagas,” as they 
prefer to call themselves, were there in the full 
power of the red and yellow attire which struck 
terror into the hearts of their civilised Lacrosse 
brethren in England. A Glee Club, modulating 
their war-cry into the strains of music, presented 
a varied programme as the result of their evening 
pastime by the winter log-fire. 

And whilst the spears of the aborigines are 
being beaten into colonial pruning-hooks, the 
war-dance is preserved as an entertainment for 
féte-days and favoured guests, 

The dance was introduced by a song, under the 
leadership of one who from time to time shook 





THE LACHINE RAPIDS, NEAR CAUGHNAWAGA, 


protested against the papoose in favour of Jersey 
suits and perambulators. 

A very limited knowledge of modern Indian 
life must have prepared the spectators for at least 
a display of snow-shoes, toboggans, miniature 
wigwams, and bead-work of every description ; 
but it is doubtful if the Superintendent-General 
of Indian Affairs himself would have been proof 
against surprise at what was shown as the result 
of a much sterner life. From the workshop there 
were agricultural implements, carpentering, and 
stone-cutting ; whilst the leisure hours of the 
people were represented by penmanship, pictures, 
and portraits —one of the Huron Chief of Lorette, 
with tomahawk and canoe-paddle, executed by him- 
self—and by even original poems in manuscript. 

But the Indians have not all too suddenly 
transformed themselves into farmers, artisans, 
and poets, They are still barbarous enough to 
retain some of their relish for recreation, and a 
genuine capability of enjoying it. So the “Eng- 
1075 


and rattled a horn filled with small pebbles. Then 
discussion took the place of music, the dispute 
growing more and more angry, until tomahawks 
were raised, and the faces of the combatants had 
assumed the most threatening expressions, and 
their bodies the most menacing attitudes. A 
warrior sprang into the centre of the group, ges- 
ticulating, stamping, and yelling, wh‘lst the others 
told their sympathy and hate by a low monotone 
of stamp kept up by the feet as if by electricity. 
This grew louder and more aggressive, until body 
and soul seemed to be possessed by one set pur- 
pose of yelling and stamping, impelled by the 
desire of blood and the prospect of revenge. The 
scene, even in mimicry, was too awful to be en- 
tertaining, had it not given evidence of having 
produced delight instead of rage in the breasts 
of the performers, and had it not been adroitly 
fused by them into a finale of farcical buffoonery, 
amid deafening rounds of applause. 
Marcaret Porson Murray. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DR. VANSITTART. 
: —- EING 
in such 
a mood, I 
feel, of 
course, that 





churchis the 
best place 
for me this 
evening. 

I go into 
the mother’s 
room before 
I start. She 
is better and 
brighter 
than I have 
seen her for 
many days, 
and she speaks thankfully of the marked improve- 
ment in Annie’s health and spirits. 

“Tt is all that dear Lesbia’s doing,” she adds. 
“Ts it not a blessing to have her in the house ?” 

I hope she does not catch a glimpse of my face, 
for, as I pass the cheval glass, I see that I am not 
good to look at just now. I only linger to kiss my 
little Madge, and then hasten off through the shrub- 
bery, and out into the village street. 

The June evening is full of freshness and _per- 
fume. All the old grandsires are out in the gardens, 
exchanging greetings with their neighbours ; rosy 
babies have their hands filled with flowers, and 
quarrel with their mothers for taking them out of so 
sweet a world and putting them to bed. The serv- 
ants from Wood Mount pass me, all in smart go- 
to-meeting rig, as poor Ted would have said; and as 
I enter the churchyard I see Patience and Dr. Van- 
sittart coming along the side path. 

The sight of Patience does me good, and quiets my 
nerves ; and the clasp of her hand comforts me. The 
doctor is introduced, and says a few words in a deep, 
musical voice. Then the bell stops ringing, and we 
pass under the low arched portal, and go to our seats. 
And again I feel the soothing influence of the old 
prayers ; and the small worries and perplexities of 
life pass away like shadows. Long before the service 
is over, I have gained strength enough to be patient 
and calm again. 

Miss Willowburn joins me outside the church, and 
says she will walk home with me. The dewy sweet- 
ness of the evening tempts Dr. Vansittart to ac- 
company us. And although I had wanted to talk 
confidentially with Patience, I am not sorry that he 
comes, For it is not every day that one listens to 
the words of a man who has unravelled many of the 
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mysteries of life and death; and even when he 
speaks of common subjects he invests them with a 
new interest. I enjoy that homeward walk along 
the lane, between the cottage gardens where the 
great white lilies and gilly-flowers are filling the air 
with their rich odour, and the birds have gone to 
rest in their nests in the ivy, or under the eaves. 
We say good-night at Miss Willowburn’s door, and I 
return to Cedar Lawn. 

Lesbia and Annie are sauntering up and down the 
terrace, talking in low, earnest tones. Annie is the 
chief speaker ; it seems to me that Lesbia only puts 
in a question now and then, just to lead her on, I 
ain not mean enough to listen ; but I sit just within 
the open French window, looking at the trees 
feathering out darkly against the clear saffron sky ; 
and sometimes a word or two reaches my ears. Why 
is Guy’s name introduced so often into the conversa- 
tion? Oh, my foolish sister, do you not know that 
love thrives best in silence, and that ‘like certain 
delicate flowers) it may decay in its sheath under 
the blight of human breath? 

But, alas! I cannot teach Annie the sad lesson of 
mistrust. It is a lesson that women (and men too) 
are slow in learning ; and some of the best of them 
never do learn it, until the need of all worldly wisdom 
is past. So I sit and fume; and the pair go on 
walking and talking until the saffron light dies 
slowly out of the west. Then they come indoors, 
and Annie puts her arm round my neck, and kisses 
me in her sweet childish fashion. 

“This hasn’t been an unhappy day, has it?” she 
asks. ‘ And yet, as Lesbia says, we cannot forget our 
loss, even fora moment. Only—as Lesbia says—dear 
Ted would not wish us to be always depressed ; he 
was so cheerful himself, and so unselfish.” 

“Tam glad to see that you are brightening, dear,” 
I say quietly. 

“ But you are very silent, Margaret. I was afraid 
that you thought we talked and laughed too much 
this afternoon. Lesbia said you looked grave. She 
made a great effort to be amusing, you know, because 
I was not in my usual spirits; and men are always 
dull if they are not amused.” 

“T hardly think Guy could have expected to be 
amused, under the circumstances,” I answer rather 
coldly. 

“ But it was pleasant to have someone here who 
could talk to him, Margaret. Anyone could see 
that he liked Lesbia, and her merry gossip about the 
people in town.” 

I know that Miss Lambton has left the room, and 
Annie is alone with me. The twilight creeps in 
through the window—a fragrant June twilight, full 
of the scent of orange-flowers—and I see my sister's 
face growing dim in the dusk. 
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“Do you think that Guy will be always wanting 
Lesbia to amuse him when he comes here?” I ask. 
“You were getting on very well with him before she 
came. I have often seen him sitting alone with you 
under the old cedar, and he didn’t seem to want any- 
one else in the least.” 

She is silent for a moment, and then gives me a 
shy reply. 

“T think he does like being alone with me— 
generally, Margaret. But I am very young and inex- 
perienced, and there are many things I may learn 
from an older woman who has studied the world. 
Lesbia has the art of amusing men, and os 

“You don’t need any teaching of hers, Annie. 
3e content to remain as you are, and Guy will be 
quite satisfied.” 

She kisses me again, and shakes her pretty head. 

“Perhaps he would get tired of my simplicity 
after a time. But I shall grow wiser now that 
Lesbia is here. You are so fond of me, darling, that 
you don’t notice my deficiencies; but I am conscious 
of them. And oh, Margaret, I don’t want him to be 
conscious of them too!” There is a quiver of intense 
feeling in the sweet voice, and it goes to my heart. 
Already I recognise Lesbia’s work. She has been 
trying to make the girl lose confidence in herself, 
and she has sueceeded only too quickly. By-and- 
by, if all this goes on, Annie will be silent and con- 
strained in Guy’s presence, and then an invisible 
barrier will arise between them. 

“ Annie,” I say earnestly, “do not talk too much 
to Lesbia about Guy. As yet he is not your ac- 
knowledged lover, although we all believe that he 
will be. Keep silent, dear, if you want to secure 
your own happiness.” 

The little hand that I am holding trembles, and 
turns cold. 

“Oh, Margaret,” she answers in a troubled voice, 
“how can I keep silent when Lesbia sees and under- 
stands all? She is as anxious about my happiness 
as you are—every bit. And she is one with us in 
heart and soul; it would be cruel to doubt her !” 

I am silent, bitterly conscious that my warning 
has come too late. Already Lesbia knows all that 
Annie can tell her, and has read every page of that 
open, innocent nature. Already she knows exactly 
the position in which my sister and Guy Montifex 
are standing. What use will she make of her 
knowledge ? The future will show ; but I am sorely 
afraid of the possessor of such dangerous powers. 

She comes back into the room with her slow, 
Annie goes to the piano, and they sing 
an evening hymn, their voices blending sweetly. 
But the music gives me little pleasure, and presently 
I go up-stairs for the night. 

The bright days come and go ; they are making hay 
in the fields, and the roses bloom out in their fullest 
beauty. It is cloudless weather, and we spend a great 
deal of time in the open air; sometimes in our own 
gardens, where the flowers are lavishing away their 
lives in masses of blossom; sometimes in the hayfields, 
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sitting among the scented heaps, and watching sun- 
burnt men and women at their toil, and sometimes 
in the cool depths of the old beech-woods, where the 
moss grows thick and soft. Even tne mother allows 
herself to be lured away from her shaded rooms, and 
led out of doors to revel in the glory of the summer. 
And when she comes forth, it is on Lesbia’s arm that 
she leans ; and it is Lesbia who gains her ear, and 
gradually acquires an ascendancy over her thoughts. 

It soon becomes evident to me that Lesbia means 
to be the ruling spirit of our family circle. She is 
not half so clever as some women ; Miss Willowburn, 
for instance, is far more intellectual and cultivated, 
but Lesbia has shrewdness and tact, and a power of 
seizing on people’s weak points that I have never 
seen equalled. It is this power which enables her to 
ingratiate herself with the mother, and lead poor 
Annie captive to her will. Even I, fortified as I am 
by my inborn sense of mistrust, am sometimes almost 
swayed by her judicious flatteries, and deceived by 
her well-acted candour. But there is one person who 
has never yielded to her spell for a moment, and is 
always watching her with a suspicion that cannot be 
lulled to sleep, and that person is Miss Willowburn. 

The bazaar passes off successfully, although we do 
not go; and Mrs. Montifex laments Annie’s absence. 
But if everything in the shape of gaiety is given up, 
we still have a great many happy gatherings and 
friendly meetings, in these golden days. 

One afternoon we are all to be found on the velvety 
lawn of the Vicarage, drinking tea out of doors, 
and enjoying the sunny calm of the place. Mrs. 
Longford and the mother are accommodated with a 
couple of easy-chairs, and the Vicar hovers near 
them with unremitting attentions. Patience Willow- 
burn pours out tea, and I (as usual) am close to her 
side. Lesbia and Annie are sitting together on a 
bench, under one of the elms, and Dr. Vansittart, 
cup in hand, stands talking to them both. 

It is an undisputed fact that most men like to 
see women in black gowns; and I fancy that we 
all look our best in the soft black draperies of thin 
material which we are wearing. Moreover, we all 
wear flowers ; Lesbia and Annie are adorned with 
Gloire de Dijon roses ; Patience has chosen Maréchal 
Niel ; and I am content with some clusters of white 
geranium. In my opinion Miss Willowburn is 
charming to-day as she moves softly about the tea- 
table, her sweet face bright with a quiet smile of 
satisfaction; her plentiful dark hair, slightly 
sprinkled with grey, braided neatly at the back of 
a shapely head. But (although Annie is in the 
bloom of her girlish beauty) there is no woman here 
who can rival Lesbia Lambton, as she sits, leaning 
back with a lazy grace, against the trunk of the 
old tree. 

I am beginning to understand her ways quite 
well, and I see that, just at present, she is trying her 
very utmost to captivate Dr. Vansittart. 

But, for once in her life, she is playing a perfectly 


hopeless game. If there ever is a man impervious 
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to the wiles of women, it is the great doctor, whose 
West-End experience must surely have given him 
a deep insight into the nature of womankind. To Les- 
bia he is exceedingly courteous—more so, indeed, than 
is his wont—but there is a certain hardening of his 





“*Tt's Guy! 


face when he looks at her, which plainly says that 
she will never make the slightest impression on him, 

When he speaks to Annie he softens, and becomes 
frank and fatherly in an instant. But to Patience 


re talks as friend with friend, and there is an 


unrestraint in his manner with her, which tells 
me that she stands very high in his esteem, 





Presently someone makes a remark about the 
aspect of the old church at this time of day. It is 
especially beautiful now, when the shadows are 
beginning to lengthen, and the peace of eventide 
creeps gradually over woodland and hill. The low 


cries little Madge.’’—p. 102. 


lights are slanting across the flowery mounds and 
white crosses, and the ivy on the grey tower takes 
touches of gold here and there. We all turn and 
look at the view, so tranquil, so thoroughly English 
in all its details, and for a moment or two there 
is a thoughtful silence. It is the doctor who breaks 
the pause, and he says, very quietly— 
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“Tt was from this spot on the lawn that Miss 
Willowburn made her drawing. I should like Mrs. 
Bazeley to see the picture, now that it is finished.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WALK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
We, who know Patience intimately, are well aware 
that she takes a very high rank as an amateur art- 
ist; but Lesbia does not know it, and I surprise 
an envious look on her face as the doctor goes into 
the house to get the picture. 

“T have never seen Vansittart so pleased with 
anything,” says the Vicar to us all. “ He was very 
much charmed with the view of our old church from 
this spot, and I asked Miss Willowburn to make a 
sketch for him. But the sketch is a finished draw- 
ing, as you will see—one of the prettiest things she 
has ever done yet !” 

The doctor returns, carrying the beautiful water- 
colour drawing with evident care. Certainly Patience 
has surpassed herself ; the colouring is so rich and 
soft, the lights and shadows are so faithfully rendered, 
that we all burst into exclamations of delight. It is 
a thing that any true lover of art would be happy to 
possess ; it is not only a picture, but a poem, breath- 
ing of sacred associations and eternal peace. 

“T shall hang it up where I can see it always,’ 
the doctor tells us. “It is just the picture that a 
busy man ought to have before his eyes. I shall let 
it talk to me when I want soothing.” 

I see that Lesbia is looking keenly at Patience, and 


’ 


my eyes take the same direction. Miss Willowburn 
has one of those clear, pale complexions that rarely 
show any changes ; but now [ note a swift passing 
flush, and IT feel sure that Lesbia has seen it too. 

For a few minutes more we admire the picture and 
make our comments, and then its owner carries it 
back into the house. 

By-and-by we all go sauntering home, across the 
scented haytield, and through the quiet churchyard, 
now golden with the glow of evening. As we pass 
down the lane into the village street, Lesbia leaves 
my mother’s side, and joins Patience and myself. 

“What a marvellous gift you have, Miss Willow- 
burn!” she says, in her pleasantest voice. “ Dr. 
Vansittart is said to have some fine pictures in his 
house in Harley Street ; but, you see, he means to 
give yours the place of honour.” 

“Beeause he loves the view of his old friend's 
chureh,” responds Patience quietly. 

“He wouldn't have eared about the view, if the 
painting had been bad,” continues Lesbia, with a 
calin air of conviction. “ He is not a man who would 
let sentiment triumph over good taste. No; he 
recognises your talent, Miss Willowburn 
appreciation is worth having.” 


; and his 


Somehow, these words, well chosen as they seem to 
be, do not give Patience any pleasure. She makes a 
commonplace reply, perfectly courteous, but cold ; 
and then contrives to change the conversation. 
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When we are sitting in the drawing-room at Cedar 
Lawn, Lesbia returns to the theme, and addresses me 
with more animation than usual. 

“Dr. Vansittart admires Miss Willowburn,” she 
I am sure you can’t be blind to the faet, 
Mrs, Spencer, for you are her closest friend. What 


says. “ 
a match for her if it comes to pass !” 

“Oh, that will never come to pass,” remarks the 
mother, who happens to be listening. ‘“ No man is 
more unlikely to marry again than the doctor. His 
profession absorbs him; I have heard the Vicar say so 
a score of times. He does not want a wife in the 
least. And I am sure Patience is the last woman 
to think of him in that way.” 

“She likes him very much,” says Lesbia, with a 
little smile. 

“We all like him,” the mother replies quickly. 
“He is a great man, and we respect him for all the 
good that he has done. But if he is not a marrying 
man, Patience is not a marrying woman; and they 
will never be nearer to each other than they are now.” 

Lesbia perceives that it will not be wise to pursue 
this discussion; and so, with her usual tact, she 
glides off into praise of the water-colour drawing, 
and then goes on to speak of some artists who used 
to drop in at Mrs. Bland’s. She amuses us all with 
her stories of their sayings and doings ; but, although 
I laugh at these tales of hers, I cannot forget her 
remarks about the doctor and Patience. Not for the 
world would I admit that I had almost permitted 
myself to indulge in a day-dream about my friend’s 
future. [ am sure that the mother’s view of the 
matter is the right one ; Dr. Vansittart wil' never 
think of marrying again ; only—only, if he did, 
would not Patience be the very woman for him ? 

And then I lecture myself severely on the fol'y of 
this mental mateh-making, and think how silly it is 
to want to manage other people’s lives. 

Next day, the mother chooses to spend the 
afternoon indoors, and we three young women, 
accompanied by little Madge, stroll out into a wide 
field which is near our grounds. Here they are 
carting the hay, sturdy men and boys working as 
hard as they can, and making the most of the 
glorious weather. We sit under a hedge, over 
which a dog-rose flings its delicate pink flowers, and 
silently watch them at their toil, while Madge plays 
at hay-making in a fashion of her own. 

“ Here comes the Vicar,” says Annie, spying a tall, 
black-coated figure advancing towards us across the 
field. 

He comes up to our group with his quiet greeting, 
and sits down near us under the hedge. I see that 
his face looks thoughtful and a little worn to-day. 

“T have just come from the Johnsons’,” he says 
rhere isn’t much hope, I’m afraid, 


or 


after a pause. 
for little Willie.” 

“Willie Johnson—isn’t that the pretty boy who 
is wheeled about the village in a chair ?” asks Lesbia. 
“ What is the matter with him ?” 

“He was hurt last year by a fall from a ladder,” 
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the Vicar answers. “ If the injury had been properly 
treated at once, he might have recovered. But there 
was something that Mervyn—our doctor here, you 
know—did not discover. It’s too late, I fear, to set 
matters right. Vansittart has gone to see what he 
can do.” 

* Oh, if Dr. Vansittart takes him in hand, I daresay 
he will be cured,” Lesbia says confidently. “ In town 
one is always hearing of his marvellous successes. 
How glad you must be to get him down for a rest!” 

“Very glad,” replies Mr. Longford, brightening. 
“We have been friends all our lives, he and I. 
First at school, then at college. I always knew he 
had the making of a great man in him.” 

“Ts he still troubled about his daughter’s mar- 
riage ?” Annie inquires. 

“Yes, poor Laura has made a mistake. She was 
a handsome girl, and had plenty of lovers, but she 
must needs choose the worst of them all. However, 
there was nothing bad enough in Major Austen to 
justify her father in forbidding the match. He did 
not like Austen, but Laura had set her heart upon 
him, and she had him.” 

* And now he will be all alone in his great house,” 
says Lesbia, dropping her heavy white eyelids, and 
giving the Vicar one of her subtle glances. ‘“ But do 
you think he will always stay there alone? Isn’t 
it possible that he may feel the need of a companion ?” 

The Vicar shakes his head with a smile. 

“No,” he answers decidedly.“ Vansittart has not 
leisure enough to be conscious of any needs. His heart 
is in his work ; he has not half time enough to do all 
that is demanded of him. I never saw a man so 
thoroughly absorbed in his calling.” 

After this, there is no more to be said. Lesbia has 
got her answer, and it seems to satisfy her that her 
notion about Miss Willowburn is one of the wildest 
of fancies. I, myself, am half ashamed of having 
secretly dreamed my little dream. 

We suddenly bethink ourselves that we have 
promised to go and drink tea with Patience at five, 
and the afternoon is waning fast. The Vicar takes 
leave of us, and strikes across the field in the direc- 
tion of his home ; and we are just rising from our 
seat under the hedge, when some one jumps over a 
gate close by, and startles us all. 

“It’s Guy!” cries little Madge, running towards 
him with outstretched hands. 

He catches up the child and kisses her. Two pairs 
of eyes are following the movements of this slight, 
sun-tanned man, who, in the simple tweed suit and 
round hat, looks so thoroughly what he is—a soldier, 
and a gentleman by birth and breeding. Annie’s 
cheeks flush faintly; but Lesbia’s beautiful face is 
cool and calm. 

* Are you all coming home now?” he asks, turning 


first to Annie. “Iam going to ask you for some tea.” 


“We are due at Miss Willowburn’s at five,” re- 
plies my sister; with one of her sweet, shy looks up 
into his face. 

“Then I shall go with you, and ask Miss Willow- 


burn for some tea. Did you ever know her refuse 
anything to anybody?” 

He appeals to us all; but his glance rests on Lesbia, 
who looks dangerously lovely in her soft black gown, 
with a bunch of mock-orange flowers in her bosom. 

“You can come if you will,” I say, answering for 
the others. “If Patience doesn’t want you she is too 
kind to show it. And I happen to know that she will 
give us some of your favourite almond cakes to-day.” 

At this Madge claps her hands, and I gently re- 
prove her for greediness as we move on across the field. 
Guy follows me, walking by Annie’s side; and Lesbia 
I think, has dropped altogether into the rear. 

Coming out into the village street, we cross over 
to Ivy House, and see the windows set wide open, 
and pretty cream-lace curtains moving in a soft breeze, 
Patience receives us in the long, low room that I Jike 
so well; and gives a frank welcome to Guy. We 
drink tea out of her ancient china cups, and Guy 
simulates a schoolboy’s rapture at the sight of the 
almond cakes. But somehow I fancy that he is not 
quite so natural as usual, although he plays a good 
deal with Madge, and pays broad compliments to 
Patience in a rollicking fashion, and seems to be full 
of gaiety. He does not look at any of us in his old 
open way, nor does he hover round Annie so much 
as he used to do. But then Annie herself is just a 
shade graver than the girl we have always known. 

Presently we go into Miss Willowburn’s garden, 
which is, I think, one of the most delightfully prim 
old gardens that I have ever seen. The yews are 
marvellously close and fine, and cut into quaint 
shapes that Patience preserves with the utmost care. 
At the end of a narrow, pebble-puved walk there is 
a twig summer-house trellised with hop-vines and 
a splendid honeysuckle, and over the wall hangs a 
wealth of those mock-orange blossoms for which 
Wood Royal is so famous. These flowers always 
seem to have a curious fascination for Lesbia ; she 
‘an never see them without gathering some, and she 
wears them nearlyevery day. As she hangsover them, 
inhaling their strong scent, and breaking off spray 
after spray, I think involuntarily of Rappaccini’s 
daughter in the strange old garden at Padua. 

“Lesbia has a passion for syringa,” says Annie, 
watching her. ‘‘ She despoils all the gardens.” 

“She stole some from the blacksmith’s garden 
early this morning,” Patience tells us with a smile. 
“She can’t deny the accusation ; I saw her from a 
window up-stairs.” 

“Early this morning!” Annie echoes. “ Why, 
Lesbia, did you go out before breakfast? I would 
have gone with you if I had known.” 

A faint colour tinges Miss Lambton’s cream-white 
cheek ; and oddly enough I see a dark flush on 
Guy’s sunburnt face. She speaks in a_ slow, 
deliberate way, still busy with the flowers. 

“The freshness of the morning tempted me,” she 
says, “and I sauntered on without caring where I 
went. The blacksmith’s orange-blossom is not so 
fine as Miss Willowburn’s.” 
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*Patience’s flowers afé always finer than other 
people’s,” Annie declares. “ Look at her roses ; we 
have none to equal them.” 

It is absurd in me to let my mind dwell upon a 
trifle, I suppose. And yet I cannot help thinking 
again and again of Lesbia’s walk before breakfast, 
and the unwonted glow on those two faces. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RIFT WIDENS., 
THE days are waxing more sultry, and June is 
drawing to a close, when Mrs. Montifex’s health 
begins to fail. The doctor recommends sea breezes, 
and the Colonel takes his wife away to a distant 
watering-place. And so it comes to pass that Guy 
is left alone at Wood Mount. 

He does not appear to have any objection to 
solitude. Anyhow, he never invites any men to come 
and stay with him; but he walks down to Cedar 
Lawn four or five times a week. And yet, although 
he comes so often among us, he and Annie seem to 
be drifting farther and farther apart. 

It is just at this time, when things seem to be 
going on so smoothly, and yet are steadily going 
wrong, that we get a letter from one of Ted’s 
old school-friends. Although it awakens a host of 
tender memories, we cannot help laughing over it a 
little, among ourselves. For Charley Ashmead was 
our Annie’s first lover, and a very ardent lover, too, 
at seventeen. 

The letter is addressed to the mother (whose 
letters are always public property), and tells her that 
the Reverend Charles Ashmead has just beén ap- 
pointed to his second curacy, which gives him the 
sole charge of the little church at Greenwood, a 
village about two miles from Wood Royal. He is 
full of honest regret for poor Ted, and full of honest 
joy at the thought of coming to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of old friends. And at the close of the letter 
he asks if Miss Bazeley has quite forgotten him ? 

“No,” says Annie frankly. “I don’t think any 
girl ever does forget her first lover ; and although [ 
was only thirteen when Charlie used to stay here, I 
remember that he was a very faithful adorer of mine. 
He would climb the highest tree to bring me down 
a bird’s-nest ; and he had a genius for nutting and 
blackberrying which I have never seen equalled. I 
used to laugh at him, of course—but I liked him; 
and I shall be glad to see him again.” 

‘*T wonder why he ever lost sight of you, if he 
cared for you so much,” Lesbia remarks, 

“Why, Lesbia, what can there be serious in a 
boy’s liking for a child of thirteen?” 
mother, in surprise. “ He went to Oxford after he 
had done with school ; and Greenwood, as you have 


says my 


heard, is his second curacy. He has been fitting 
himself for his work, all these years. Dear boy! his 
face will remind me of my Ted !” 

Lesbia says no more, and is quiet and thoughtful 
all the rest of the day. The hours pass on, and 


towards evening I catch sight of her, walking down 
one of the garden paths between rows of standard 
roses, in the direction of the fields. The sun, vetting 
low, shines upon her golden head, and I watch her 
with an uneasy heart, wondering what plot is being 
hatched in that subtle brain of hers. And then I 
blame myself for these groundless suspicions, and 
resolve to atone for them by being doubly kind when 
she comes indoors. 

We have dined a little earlier than usual that day ; 
Annie has gone up-stairs with the mother, and the 
two are holding a consultation with Morton over 
their wardrobe. I take a new book that has just 
come down from the library, and sit in my old place 
by the French window in the drawing-room. But 
somehow the story does not win my attention ; and 
I muse, looking down the long garden vistas, full of 
amber mist and mellow shade. 

Why is it that my thoughts are always straying 
back to that May morning when the black-edged 
letter came? If poor Ted’s last request had been 
less faithfully fulfilled, we should be a_ happier 
household at this very moment, There is no falling- 
off in Annie’s intimacy with Lesbia; they seem to 
be more inseparable than ever ; but I fail to see any 
satisfactory results from the intercourse. The more 
my sister clings to Lesbia, the sadder she grows ; a 
great deal of her girlish vivacity is gone ; she seems 
fitful, nervous, often depressed. And after Guy’s 
visits, her face looks so strained and pale that it 
makes my heart ache. 

In Guy himself, too, there is a perceptible change. 
He has never quite dropped that feverish gaiety 
which he put on, like a mask, when we spent an 
afternoon at Ivy House. There is always something 
forced and unreal in his manner nowadays ;_ his 
very movements seem to lack the old ease and 
freedom. He is not inattentive to Annie ; but he no 
longer shows the old desire to beguile her away 
from the rest, and monopolise her society. 

I must admit, even in my most suspicious moods, 
that he does not pointedly seek Lesbia ; but I am 
perfectly sure that he feels the full effect of her 
beauty. He cannot always control his eyes, and 
they seek her unconsciously, and dwell upon her as 
if they could aever have enough of her face. How 
fervently I wish that face of hers had never been 
seen in Wood Royal! 

I am still lost in my reverie when Annie comes 
down-stairs and enters the room. Her first inquiry 
is for Lesbia. 

“T saw her go down the rose-path about an 
hour ago,” I answer. 

“She is always wandering away,” says my sister 
in a discontented tone. “I have been detained with 
the mother ; she might have waited till I came.” 

“Can’t you live an hour without her?” I ask, 
a little scornfully. 

Annie looks vaguely out into the garden, now 
growing dim with the first shades of dusk. 

“She has become necessary to me, Margaret,” she 
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replies, and there is something mournful in’ her 
tone. 

“How is that?” I say. “We were suflicient 
for you before she came.” 

“7 can’t explain,” the girl tells me sadly, elasping 
and unclasping her hands as she stands before 
me, straight and tall, in her black gown, And | 
look at her in silence, with my heart full of pain. 

She sweeps past me, through the window, and out 
into the dewy evening, and I rise and follow her. 
Swiftly we go down the path between the standard 
roses, drinking in deep draughts of perfume, and 
on till we come to the hedge which divides the 
grounds from the wide field where they made hay. 

It is one of those evenings which suddenly lose 
all the glory of the afterglow, and fade into a 
grey mist. 


the great field, until the boundary lines are lost, 


Like a veil this haze has spread over 


and the level land might almost be mistaken for 
asea. Yet, as we stand and gaze, I fancy that I 
distinguish a man’s figure vanishing into the twi- 
light, but I cannot be certain. And just then, Les- 
bia’s voice sounds close to my side. 

“So you and Annie have come to look for me, 
Margaret ?” she says, very quietly. 

“ Annie wanted you,” I tell her in a cold tone. 

“T can always be easily found. But I have 
felt the heat oppressive to-day, and had a desire 
to escape from the trees, and the flowers with 
their heavy scents. It is wonderfully fresh and 
still in the field.” 

* But it is very lonely at dusk,” Tsay involuntarily, 
“You did not meet anyone, I suppose ? - 

“No one. Stay-~-yes, I saw a solitary man—a 
labourer, [ suppose. He appeared quite harmless ; 
you seem never to have any tramps prowling about 
Wood Royal.” 

“We do now and then. Annie and I have had one 
or two slight alarms. I don’t advise you to stray too 
far alone at dusk.” 

“Oh, I’m not timid,” says Lesbia, putting her arm 
round my sister’s waist, and turning towards the 
house. “ Let us go indoors ; I want to try our new 
duet before bed-time.” 

“We will go in,” Annie answers wearily. “ But 
I am tired, and can’t sing to-night.” 

[ follow the pair, and we slowly retrace our steps 
along the rose-path. In the middle of the walk we 
meet Jane, the pretty parlour-maid, who seems a 
little abashed at the encounter, She has some 
parsley in her white apron, and makes believe that 
she has come out to gather herbs ; but the kitehen 
garden is net in this directien, and her embarrassed 
air attracts my notice. I faney, too, that she sends 
a swift side-glance at Miss Lambton as she goes by. 

“T wonder if Jane is going to meet a sweetheart ?” 
Tsay when the girl is out of hearing. “ Perhaps 
that prowler in the field was looking out for her.” 

Lesbia gives a look at me across her shoulder, 
and breaks into a soft laugh. 

“Dont be hard on her, Margaret,” she entreats, 


“Tm always ready, myself, to look indulgently oti 
servants’ love-making. The poor things must have 
a little philandering, and they don’t take their affairs 
half so seriously as we take ours. [f one swain draws 
back, another advances, and the new one does as well 
as the old.” 

“Tm not likely to be hard on Jane,” I answer, 
not well pleased with this unnecessary injunction. 
* But if she is thinking of anyone, we ought to know 
something about him, She is an orphan and a 
stranger here. Many a girl goes headlong into folly 
for want of a word of warning.” 

“Oh, they never thank vou for looking too sharply 
after them,” says Lesbia, in her soft, mocking voice. 
* And [think warnings are perfectly useless things; 
people never heed them.” 

Has she any idea that I have been warning Annie 
against her? I have never seen her as she is to-night, 
half-sneering, half-detiant. She has the air of one 
who is playing for high stakes and is almost sure 
to win. 

We re-enter the house, and I go up-stairs to see if 
my little Madge is comfortably asleep. I do not 
return to the drawing-room, but I fancy that Lesbia 
and my sister sit there for an hour or two in close 
talk. 

July sets in, and scarlet poppies are flaunting in 
the wheat-fields ; yellow snapdragons flourish on 
every heap of stones and crumbling wall ; the moss 
turns brown; the short-lived bloom of the sweetest 
wild-flowers is over. The mother complains of the 
heat, and sits in the house in a tempered light, with 
doors and windows open. But she is roused from 
apathy by a visit from Charlie Ashmead. 

We are all glad to see him, although we can 
hardly welcome him without tears. The first sight 
of him brings back the days when he came with 
Ted from sehool, and won our hearts with his frank, 
good-looking face, It is Just the same face now, 
only handsomer, and more refined. He colours a 
little when he speaks to Annie, and she, who blushes 
easily, meets him with a sweet, shy air which is apt 
to be misleading. But she is no flirt—-my poor 
sister. Her heart is always filled with thoughts of 
that stately soldier at Wood Mount, whose love for 
her seems to have undergone a strange chill. 

Charlie stays with us for the rest of the day ; but, 
although we talk of Ted, Lesbia is very silent, and 
Charlie seems to pay her less attention than she 
usually receives. At this T am a good deal sur- 
prised; Ted had never ceased to correspond with his 
old school-friend ; they had met sometimes in town, 
and there could not have been many secrets between 
them. Moreover, | know that Ashmead is acquainted 
with Grey ; and Lesbia has already admitted that it 
was Grey who first brought my brother to Mrs, 
Bland’s house in Curzon Street. 

Grey’s name comes up in the course of our talk at 
dinner. We have never seen him, but poor Ted used 


to speak of him often enough. ‘Those three-—Grey, 
Ashmead, and our Jad—were school-chums ;— but 
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Grey was older than the others, and I had thought 

that they were in the hatrit of looking up to him. 
“Do you ever see Percival Grey nowadays?” I 

ask ; and as [ speak I happen to glance at Lesbia. 
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CHAPTER 

ILL AT EASE. 
I MAKE up my mind that I will secure Charlie to 
myself for a few minutes after dinner, although I do 


VEEL. 














““Her embarrassed air attracts my notice.”—p. 104. 


She is studying me furtively under her dark lashes, 
and T turn my gaze quickly to Charlie’s frank face, 
He trifles a little uneasily with the strawberries in 
his plate, and hesitates before he gives an answer. 

“T saw him not long ago,” he says. “But there 
Tama 
you see ; and parsons are not exactly in his line.” 


isn’t much in common between us, parson, 





not think that he wants me to monopolise him. 
What he does want is to have a quiet chat with 
Annie ; and sweetest and most 
natural way imaginable, sets herself to frustrate 
my plans and gratify his wish. 


Lesbia, in the 


But for once L prove myself a match even for 
Lesbia ; my spirit is thoroughly roused ; I fight her 
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with her own weapons, and she retires vanquished. 
I show her that I, too, can be sweet as summer when 
I have an end to gain ; and I rather enjoy my victory 
as I lead Charlie out into the garden, 

“How well I remember these old paths,” he says, 
looking round him half-sadly. “Here is Ted's 
‘quarter-deck walk’; and there’s the arbour where 
we used to rig our ships. I wanted to be a sailor, 
too, when I was a small boy.” 

“ But not later on?” I say. 

“No; let me see—I must have been seventeen 
when I came here last ; and then, you know, I had 
found my vocation. Dear old Ted ! he always said 
I was right.” 

“* And so Percival Grey isn’t a very great friend of 
yours ?” I remark, after a pause. ‘‘ Ted used to like 
his company, I think. You have heard, [ suppose, 
that it was Percival who introduced him to Miss 
Lambton ?” 

“Yes, [ heard of that,” he replies quietly. 

Something in his tone seems to intimate that this 
introduction was not the act of a true friend. He 
speaks regretfully, and I am quite sure that he 
wishes Ted had never known Lesbia. 

“You have seen her to-day for the first time, 
haven’t you?” I ask. 

He looks away down the long vista of the rose- 
walk, and is silent for a second. 

‘‘T have only seen her once before,” he answers. 
“T never spoke to her till to-day.” 

“Her face is too beautiful to be forgotten. Can 
you remember where you saw her first ?” 

“Yes; it was at Richmond. She was with 
Grey.” 

“TI guessed that she and Grey were old friends, 
although she doesn’t talk much about him,” I say 
gravely. “ But she isn’t exactly the woman I should 
have expected our Ted to choose. Do you think she 
would have suited him ?” 

Charlie stops short in his walk, and breaks a 
bit of myrtle from a flowering bush. 

“Tt’s hard to say, Mrs. Spencer, 


” 


he replies. 
“The dear old fellow has gone where there is no 
more fear of making mistakes, If he had lived, I 
think—indeed, I’m certain—that he would have made 
many a blunder. Anyone who got an influence over 
him could always lead him into anything. His 
was one of those reckless, blindly trusting natures 
which are sure to fare badly in this world.” 

The sun has gone down behind the beech woods, 
leaving a deep red flush in the west, and as I look 
away to that crimson sky, I think of the early 
sunsets that come to some lives. Why was our 
boy’s day so brief, I have often asked? It would 
be easy enough for God to answer all our questions 
at once, but I have generally found that He makes 
us wait for an answer, or leaves us to find it out 
for ourselves. This evening, as Charlie Ashmead’s 
words ring in my ears, I know that our Father 
has done His very best for poor Ted. Better that 
early sunsetting than a long day of vain repentance 


and bitter tears! Better the heart whose throbs 
are quickly stilled, than the heart “that breaks, 
yet brokenly lives on!” 

I do not ask any more about Lesbia to-night. 
We turn back to the house, and Charlie soon 
takes his departure. But Greenwood is not far 
off; we shall see him again, and he will come 
sometimes to preach in our church at Wood Royal. 
Annie bids him good-night with sisterly kindness ; 
the mother clasps his hands with a tearful look ; 
and Lesbia says her adieu with a coldness that is 
equal to his own. They do not like each other, 
these two. If they were to be cast on a desert 
island, and left together for years and years, I 
hardly think that they would ever be friends. 

“So that is your Charlie Ashmead,” says Lesbia, 
after he is gone. “ He is not a very interesting man.” 

“Ted loved him,” Annie tells her softly. 

“Yes, dear Ted loved everybody connected with 
his boyhood. There never was a heart so large 
ashis. The pity was that he used to take unworthy 
people into it sometimes.” 

“We always liked his friends,” says Annie. 

“You did not know them all, my dear Annie, 
replies Lesbia, with a sigh. ‘“ He was too open—too 
sincere. And yet how one loves the memory of 
such a man!” 

Next day I announce my intention of spending a 
long afternoon with Patience, and am not sorry that 
no one offers to accompany me to Ivy House. I 
want to be alone with my own familiar friend ; I 
have a longing for the low, old-fashioned room where 
she has listened to many a heart-secret of mine. 
After my talk with Charlie Ashmead, I am ill at 
ease ; there was something in his manner which 
told me that he was sorry to see Lesbia a guest at 
Cedar Lawn. And I can see that she suspects me of 
having heard things to her disadvantage, and watches 
me with attentive eyes. 

To-day, she has put on a pensive mood which suits 
her very well. The mother thinks that the meeting 
with poor Ted’s friend has given her a heart-ache, 
and is full of the tenderest sympathy. 

“How well I can understand Lesbia!” the dear 
old lady says confidently to me. “ All the sweetness 
of her character is most evident when she is sad. 
And I believe she is often sad, poor girl! In losing 
Ted, she has lost everything. 

Annie and Miss Lambton walk with me through 
the shrubbery, and out into the village street. 
Wood Royal is asleep and dreaming in the July 
sunshine ; overhead is a cloudless sky, and the 
dark woods rise solemnly against the intense blue. 
The gardens have lost the fresh sweetness of early 
summer, but they blaze with brilliant colours; and 
beyond the hedgerows one sees the great fields of 
fast-ripening grain. Annie wears a large hat of 
coarse black straw, and I fancy that her sweet oval 
face is growing more pointed and thin. Lesbia, too, 
has donned an Alsatian hat ; but it suits her well 
enough, and her rough, red-gold hair looks bright 
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against the black silk lining. She has a bunch of 
crimson clove carnations in the bosom of her gown. 
“Here is Captain Montifex,” she says, in a calm 
voice ; and as she speaks, I see Guy emerging from 
the lane behind the blacksmith’s 
soft bloom deepens on Annie’s cheeks for a moment, 


cottage. The 


and then fades, leaving them as pale as the white 
rose she wears. 

He comes up to us, looking more fagged and worn 
than I have ever seen him yet ; but he calls up that 
gay manner which I have learnt to dislike, and asks 
He has just 
caught sight of an adder gliding away into the 
hedge ; and both girls declare that they will never 
go through Forge Lane again till the hot weather is 
over. 

“T should like to know how to charm snakes,” 
says Lesbia, stealing a slow glance at us all, and 
smniling languidly. 

“Ts it worth while ?” asks Guy, suddenly flushing. 
“You are, I think, pretty well versed in the art of 
charming most creatures.” 

I feel that he has merely spoken the truth ; and 
yet IT am unwarrantably angry with him for acknow- 


if we have a fancy to see snakes? 


’ 


ledging her power. 

She stands full in the sunlight, with lips that smile 
faintly, and eyes that shine softly with half-revealed 
triumph. And I think bitterly of that weird old 
story of the Lamia, and almost wish for the philo- 
sopher with his unwinking gaze. 

There is a moment of silence, and then I say 
adieu, and leave the trio standing in the sunny road. 
As the door of Ivy House opens, I draw a deep breath 
of relief. Everything about Patience seems to par- 
take of her nature ; nothing is pretentious, nothing 
is unreal; there is a sense of comfort in this feel- 
ing of being in the company of a woman who is 
so sweetly and entirely genuine. She comes for- 
ward, her own calm self, and draws me into the old- 
fashioned room I like so well. 

“ How tired you are looking, Margaret!” she 
“T wish you could come and live 
You ought to be relieved of all 


says anxiously. 
with me for a time. 
your burdens.” 

It is pleasant to look into that good, sensible 
face of hers, after being so unwillingly bewitched by 
the spell of Lesbia’s baneful beauty. If I were a 
man I do not think IL would marry too lovely a 
woman, although I could not take one who was 
attractions. I should 
somebody who was quiet, modest, perfectly well- 
bred ; short, just like 


altogether without choose 
somebody who was, in 
Patience. 

“T am tired,” I admit, sinking down into her 
favourite low chair. “It is not the fault of the 
weather, although I can’t s.and the heat very well. 
But I believe it ds the ‘ault of Lamia—I mean 
Lesbia Lambton.” 

“Lamia! They ought to have given her that 
name,” rather a bitter little 
sinile, 


Patience says, with 


“T wish she would go away, or that somebody 
would come and make her vanish!” I say childishly. 
And then my friend soothes me, and brings me a 
cup of tea, and makes me admire a bowl of gera- 
niums which have been freshly gathered and arranged. 
I allow myself to be petted and quieted before I pour 
out my grievances into those willing ears. 

“What can I do for Annie? Tel! me, Patience,” 
I begin at last. “ Her old girlish spirits have deserted 
her altogether. She doesn’t seem to enjoy anything 
nowadays, and there is a reserve in her manner to 
Guy that puzzles me very much.” 

“Did the reserve begin with her or with him, 
Margaret ?” 

“JT don’t know. Before I knew of its existence, 
there it was, a real barrier between two who had 
been lovers in heart if not in name. In the early 
he used to seize oppor- 
tunities of being alone with Annie; now he shuns 
them. And she is always shy and silent in his 
presence ; yet, if he does not come, I can see that 
she is looking out for him with feverish anxiety.” 


or 





spring—before Lesbia came 


This is a trying year for you, Margaret,” says my 
friend, after a short pause. “ You are living too much 
in the lives of those around you, and thinking too 
little of yourself and your own needs. They would 
not take your warnings ; had Mrs. Bazeley been wise 
she would have made some inquiries about poor Ted’s 
sweetheart before she was received into the bosom of 
the family. And had Annie been wise, she would 
have opened her heart only to the truest sister that 
ever lived, and kept it fast closed against a stranger. 
You are getting thin and white, my dear, and 
wearing yourself out with anxiety. It is but lost 
labour !” 

“Lost labour!” I echo mournfully. 
if the strength we spend so vainly for others is ever 


“T wonder 


given back to us in another life ?” 

“ Everything will be given back,” Patience tells me 
with solemn sweetness. “I love to think of that vast 
storehouse out of which God will bring treasures new 
and old. But, Margaret, take my advice, and do not 
fret too much about people’s love affairs, even when 
the people are your own. A love affair is a thing 
that is all the worse for watching and handling. Let 
it alone, and leave it to God.” 

I know that she is right, and her words fall like 
balm upon my heart. For a few minutes we sit in 
silence by the open window, while the golden lights 
lie peacefully on the garden walks, and the scent of 
myrtle and heliotrope drifts into the quiet room. 
And then there is a sound of voices in the hall, and 
the Vicar and Dr. Vansittart come in together. 

“T have good news for you, Miss Willowburn,” 
“ There 
is, I really believe, every reason to hope that little 
Willie Johnson will get better.” 

And as Patience lifts her soft eyes to his face, and 
smiles in her happiness, I think that she looks almost 


says the doctor, in his deep, pleasant voice. 


beautiful. 


(To be continued.) 
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INNOCENTS. 


(From the Latin of Prudentius, Fourth Century a.p.) 






"J. LOWERS of the Martyr throng, all hail! 
Hy —~ Whom, on the threshold of life’s day— 
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«8% Like rosebuds by the ruthless gale— 
Christ’s persecutor snatched away ! 







In Jesu’s cause first victims made, 

Sweet lambs, that felt the slayer’s hand 
The while ye innocently played 

With palm and crown—a martyr band! 







The Tyrant hears—“ Amongst His own 
The King of Kings is come to dwell ; 
To sit on Royal David's throne, 
And rule His people Israel ”— 








Then forth the brutal edict flies, 
The murderous troop is swiftly sped ; 
The cruel blade is fleshed, and dyes 
With crimson every cradle-bed. 








O hideous sport! O barbarous sight ! 
Scarce can the slayer find a space 
Where, on those tiny frames, may light 
Their weapons in some vital place, 
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Yet what avails thy wicked deed, 
© eruel Herod, quick to slay ? 

For all so many babes that bleed, 
The Christ is safely borne away ! 


AND AMEN.” 


Yea, while the tear of pity starts, 
May we our grateful praise attest— 
The sword, that pierced so many hearts, 
Hath failed to reach His infant breast. 


THE Eprror. 
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“YEA AND AMEN.” 
THE PROMISES OF GOD TO THEM THAT BELIEVE 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


HE nature of the Promises them- 
selves claims our first attention. 
Look, then, at the marks of the 
Divine whieh are so deeply im- 
pressed upon them, They sur- 

vey and traverse the range of 

the universe; they outmeasure 
space and transcend the limits 
of time ; they stud the Book of 

God as thickly as the winter 

stars people the heavens ; they 

fulness ; 


bulge out from very 





they gleam like a moving army ; 
they contemplate the future, and pour their bene- 
diction upon the present. 

They are Divine in their fulfilment. Yet no 
patriarch who first of all stood honoured thus by the 
voice of God received what was foretoid. They con- 
fessed that there must be something deeper than the 
words themselves, and they dreamt of immortality, 
and conceived that life is a pilgrimage of progress, For 
not one of them asked God why the fulfilment was 
delayed, and none accused Him of falseness, Solo- 
mon declared that not one word of them had failed ; 
and all Israel pronounced and described God as the 
God that keepeth covenant. For God’s grants are 


made by a separate judgment upon every case. 
There are two questions that must be answered : 
the one as to my capacity for receiving, and the 
This 


is God’s function, and even myself could not and dare 


other as to the effect of the blessing upon me. 
not presume upon an answer. I rest in faith upon 


my Father, and He gives and withholds as seems 

good to Him for me. 
Life 

death. 


They are Divine in their development. 


means development, crystallisation means 


The spirit grows with the man, with the age, and 
with the era, The promises fit in like a spiritual 
atmosphere around a body that changes from century 


to century. They are modified during the seasons of 


their utterance; they are developed, widened, deep- 
ened, as men are able to receive them. They are 
applicable and applied as year comes after year, with 
its own sins and burdens, and wearied notes of 
human sadness. This development is seen chietly 
in the two great spiritual epochs of the world. 

The captivity of Judah was the spiritual dawn. 


The 


awakening, and consequently the Law became literally 


period of the Law knew no such spiritual 
dead within a short time from the death of Joshua. 
But the lessons of the Captivity were never forgotten ; 
and while the Jews groaned and beat their breasts by 
the sluggish Babylonian streams, they meditated upon 
the ancient covenants, upon the ringing words that 
struck their tones deep into the soul of patriarch, 
and king, and prophet, and they recognised for the 
first time that a law lay behind the utterance, and 
that the future was fragrant with the blooming of the 
world’s garden and big for the building of the world- 
fortresses of men. Isaiah became alive once more. 
The new heaven and new earth opened their splen- 
dours, and the soul of Jacob revived again. 

The second epoch was that of our Lord. It may 
be called the age of centralisation—the centralisation 
of life. The message He brought was one of life : 
“T have come that they might have life.” The 
“Who- 
ever believeth shall have life,” was the new ery. It 
“The 


promise is to all that are afar off, as many as the 


promises sprang once more into existence. 
was not revolution, it was only growth. 


Lord may call,” was the new application, and Jew 
and Gentile were made to rejoice in the common 
covenant ; for the promises belong not to a race, or 
an age, but to humanity in every day that the heart 
of man beats its pulses out towards God. 
Hence the promises are essentiaily human. They 
were made for man, not man for them. They belong 
to him now as much as the universal air. They can 
be appropriated and restricted no more than the regal 


sun. Because Lam a sinner, the promises belong to me. 
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See, then, what a character they foster in a man. 
They teach him what a spiritual life is, as distinct 
from a worldly and sensuous life. They suggest 
to him and breathe into him the life of faith. He 
must—if he appreciates them—depend implicitly 
He rests upon Him like a weak man 
He looks for His will as his own 


upon God. 
upon his bed. 
guide: “to please Him in all things” is his life- 
motto. He goes to the daily work of head or hand 
because God protects him. His life is hidden—lifted 
up to heaven—with Christ. Hence the man grows 
himself. He is filled with love, and love expels fear. 
Whzy should I fear? If God be with me, who can be 
against me? If I am tempted to tricks, policy, under- 
hand action, however much they may seem to work 
my advantage, I know they are bound to fail, because 
my God will not bless them. If I do what is right, 
what the day of judgmeut will approve, then success 
is assured. 

Consequently the man who relies upon the pro- 
mises must be a man of candour and frankness, 
There is purity in his motive, clear like the clear- 
ness of the celestiz] river. There is stability in 
his opinion and his work, for he is framed upon 
principles which alter not, and led by laws which 
neither age nor circumstance can undo, 

Look next at the security of the promises. St. Paul 
calls them, in an expressive phrase, “ Yea and Amen.” 
He brings the whole array of the Godhead’s glory to 


* They have gushed forth out of 


shine upon them. 
the Divine Being: they rest upon the Father’s faith, 
the Son’s life, and the Spirit's pledge. The oaths of 
kings, the treaties of empires, the conclusions of a thou- 
sand philosophies, know not such assurance as that. 
For their element of existence is the eternal life of 
Christ. “ How many soever be the promises of God, 


* 2 Cor. i. 18—22. 


in Him is the yea.” Where Christ is, the fulfilment 
is. In old times all promises converged towards the 
Messiah. He was the Light that put out all lesser 
stars. He was the Promise of God. And so, when- 
ever man lives apart from Christ, not a single 
promise of the whole galaxy belongs to him. 
And where, like the Gibeonites, they obtain room 
and bread in the land, or claim the rain and 
the sunshine of an unrepentant prodigal, the bless- 
ing never turns to a benediction. A godly Israel- 
ite in the desert, where famine stared him in the 
face, was a happier man than a godless Israelite 
who grew fat upon the pastures of Jericho or the 
cornfields of Esdraelon. 

Enjoyment is possible only where there is true 
life. Try it. 
your soul is in jeopardy. Dying men drink many 


You may use many things while 


medicines; but it is only in health that man enjoys. 
And life, healthful life, with pure passions, bound- 
less hopes, noble purposes, owns its solitary birth- 
place at the foot of the Cross, 

This St. 
Paul calls the Amen. As they belong to His life, 


Their confirmation is in Christ too. 


and are a portion of it, so everyone who seeks that 
life, and lives it out from day to day, is perfectly 
certain of reaping the harvest of the promises. 
Glory—that is, the perfect man living under the 
highest conditions with the fullest possibilities of 
existence—Paradise lying around him, the light 
from the Throne gleaming upon him: this is what 
Christ takes us to. The promises have risen from 
that time when Abram listened to the voice which 
spoke of a Land and a Seed, until St. John listened 
in later times to a similar voice bidding him go up, 
and look upon the wonders which Christ has made 
ready for His own. “The Promises,” my brother, 


“are unto you,” 
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BY THE REV, P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” “THE MAN ON THE SLANT,” ETC. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS 


HE next day the -uins were visited, and Donald 
Penrith got a lesson which taught him more 
than he had ever known before, and which put 

another £20 worth on his picture, and, indeed, brought 
it to pass that it was sold at all. But precious 


as all this was, it was not on this that his mind was 
set, but upon the bramble, and the story attached 
to it, 


CHAPTER If. 


The bramble lesson, too, was given, and the young 
artist was taught some of Nature’s secrets, which he 
probably never would have found out for himself ; 
and when all this was over, and his pocket-book half 
filled with notes and sketches of bits here and there 
of the bush, then Mr, Airey said— 

“ Now let us sit down here—here where I painted 
this bush,” 
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“Listen to me, my young friend, and take home 
to your young wife all [am going to tell you now. 

“ Fifty years ago there was a little half-ragged, 
half-starved boy who used to come from Connis- 
thorne, two miles at the other side of the Dormerstone 
ruins. He was a shy, tearful lad, but had grit in 
him nevertheless, as his after-life proved. The boy’s 
father was dead, and his mother had married again 
and had other children; and somehow, her love seemed 
to fail for him. The lad’s nature was sensitive—too 
sensitive for his happiness ; it touched him in his 
mind, and in his health, and he seemed a lone kind 
of waif and stray in the world. 

“ Now, there lived in the village in which stands 
the ‘Golden Crown’ in those days a certain car- 
penter named Joice ; indeed, he was a kind of 
factotum in the village, undertaking painting and 
glazing as well as carpentering, and a trifle of mason- 
work beside; and this Mr. Joice had a daughter, who 
was about eight years of age at the time of which I 
am speaking now. The doctors said that Mary Joice 
might make a very good angel, but she never would 
make a good woman—at least, so far as flesh and 
blood were concerned—and Mr. Joice was counselled 
to let her run wild, and pick up her education as 
best she could. 

“And thus it came to pass that the clouds, and 
the winds, and the grass, and the trees were all her 
schoolmasters, and she grew up afterwards quite 
unlike all the other girls in the village. 

“ But I must not go on too fast. 

“Mary Joice’s favourite seat was under the 
bramble opposite you—the same which you have 
seen in my picture. 

“ And here I found my way one summer’s even- 
ing when I was wandering about, not caring to go 
home, for I knew I should have little welcome there. 

““T don’t mean to make my story long, or tell you 
all its ins and outs, but after that evening I often 
found my way to this spot, sometimes finding the 
little girl here, and sometimes not. 

“Well, children are very outspoken, and I soon 
told her all my troubles, and she told me hers. 
’T was a sore fret to her that she could not learn as 
others did, for she was fond of people who did great 
things, and she wanted to know all about them. 

“Mary Joice soon heard from me all the story of 
my troubles, and how, worst of all, there was no one 
who gave my poor heart a morsel of the love which 
it so craved, and on which it would have lived. I 
think that in itself made her take still more to me. 

“One day Mary said to me, ‘Don’t you wish to 
be a great man—any kind, it doesn’t matter what, 
so long as it is something good? I know I long to 
be a great woman.’ 

“T think she was a bit surprised when I said 
‘Yes,’ and that so decidedly that it must have looked 
as though I had had some thoughts upon the matter. 

“Her eyes brightened up, and she said, ‘ What 
shall it be?’ and she clapped her hands with joy. 
“* A painter,’ I answered in a moment, 
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But can you draw ?’ said she. 

“* Yes, in a way,’ I answered, ‘as well as I can 
without being taught ;’ and the next day I brought 
her all my bits of sketches done on bits of sugar- 
paper, and brown paper, and backs of letters and the 
like, and amongst them was a picture of this bramble. 

“T saw the child stop and think, and then she 
said, ‘ Watty ’—-for she had learned to call me by my 
Christian name—‘ Watty, make me a present of this 
picture ;’ and I gave her the drawing of the bramble. 

“Next time we met she had geod news for me 
indeed. ‘ Watty,’ she said, ‘you'll be a great man ; 
I know you will, but I don’t know exactly how. 
Only as I go along I hear the wind saying, “He’ll 
be a great man ;” and then I hear it saying, “And 
you must help him to be one.” I don’t know how it 
is to be ; I only know it will be, and I will help all 
Ican. Perhaps you won’t care for it, if you’re able 
to draw, but father will give you a place if you like 
to come and paint for him. I told him all about 
you, and he said, “ Well, we want a young hand for 
grinding up colours and doing rough work ; he can 
come if he likes.” * 

“Things were getting worse and worse at home, 
so I jumped at the offer, and I began by painting 
farmer Stubbs’ garden gate ; then I was promoted 
to painting some window-sashes, and I always did 
my work as neatly and cleanly as I could. Young 
as I was, I knew that to begin well was the first 
step to getting on, and, moreover, I knew that God 
looks at every man’s work, whatever it may be; and, 
moreover, there was never a job I did but that I 
was sure to find out that Mary had been to look at 
it, and I should have been ashamed for her to have 
seen anything of mine badly done. 

* At last I got out of this line. Mr. Joice came 
to me one morning, and said, ‘Watty, I’ve been 
making a new signboard for the “ Royal Oak,” at 
Langate, but the question is, who'll paint it? Do 
you think you could do the job? Anyhow, there’s no 
harm in your trying; there’s the old oak in front of 
the stable for a pattern, and why, if you can’t get on, 
*t is only to plane the board smooth again.’ 

“That was my first rise in life. I studied that tree 
like a book, and Mary Joice came three times every 
day to look at it while it was being done. She 
always had ahelping word: that was her mighty power 
in my life. We’ve had many ups and downs, but 
her face was always bright towards me, and her step 
was light to meet me, and she was blue sky behind 
every cloud, and looking through it too. Many a 
day have I come home to her and said, ‘ Mary, no 
picture sold to-day, and the rent will soon be due ;’ 
but she used to say, ‘ Well, if to-day’s gone, to- 
morrow’s to come,’ and though many a time a 
herring was all she had to put before me, still her 
sweet smile and helpful word were always the 
same. 

“But I’m going too fast. The Oak was a great 
success, and Mr. Joice put a sovereign into my hand 
when it was done, and said, ‘My lad, the hand 
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that did that can do something better, and it shan’t 
be my fault if it doesn’t get the chance.’ And it 
was Mary, I found out afterwards, who put him up 
to that. 

“Some little time after that, Mr. Joice gave up my 
articles, and bound me to a decorative painter whom 
he had once employed, and with whom he had a 
great friendship, And partly because of this latter, 
and also because he himself found out that [had art 
in me, he set me on one job after another of the best 
kinds, so that, as I was always trying to improve, I 
got to know more and more of colour and form 
every day. 

“A good while passed on at this. Then I went as 
foreman over the works being done at Crawley 
Castle, and there [ got my next lift in life, which 
made an artist of me. The old lord there took me 
up; he said, ‘ Airey, find out what will make an 
artist of you, and if it’s within reason you shall 
have it.’ 

“Well, I came to him after I had made all in- 
quiries, and said, ‘I’m afraid ’tis out of reason, my 
lord, but I will tell you, as you have been so good as 
to ask. It would be £2,000.’ 

“He stopped a moment and thought, and then 
said, ‘ Airey, do you see those four panels? Well, they 
shall be kept for you, and when you think you can 
fill them, come and do so. That will repay the £2,000, 
and you ‘Il feel you don’t owe me anything but good- 
will, I’m not afraid but that the day will come 
when you will be able to put £500 worth in each of 
them, and when you ean, I know you will.’ 

“T was given £500 to begin with, but I never 
received from this souree any more. My _ patron 
died, and his successors did not feel bound, or in- 
clined, to carry out his intentions. As long as it 
lasted —and that was a good while—I studied abroad, 
but at last I came to the end of my resources. 

“T do not know what [should have turned to then, 
had not Mary Joice’s father died just at that time. 
He left her a little money, but not much, for he had 
met with misfortunes ; but that little Mary wrote 
and offered to me to enable me to continue my work in 
Rome. She had set her mind on my being a great man, 
and was always writing about the great picture which 
I was to paint some day, and not only get fortune, 
but what she thought much more of—that was, fame. 

“My answer to Mary was that if the money came 
out she must bring it, and stay with it too, and that 
was What came to pass ; and there was not a happier 
couple than we were, I working, and my wife with her 
ever-kind look and word keeping me up to the work, 
always saying that the good time was coming, and 
that I was going the right way to bring it about. 

“At last her money was gone, and I had to take 
to ‘pot-boilers’ to get our bread ; yes, paintings 
unworthy of a real artist, for which I got a morsel of 
bread. But the ‘ pot-boilers’ half-broke my wife’s 
heart. 

“*Tt wasn’t to do this,’ she said, ‘ that all the past 
sacrifices have been made; and you can’t do this, and 


what you can do, and ought to do, and what I want 
you to do, besides. Let us live on a crust, and I ean 
earn that ; and take a year, two years, three years, 
aye, five years if need be, and do what you ean do,’ 

“Well, my friend, I should have told you that 
Mary Joice had grown a strong woman after I left 
England, and was able to work—and work she said 
she would. While living with her father she had 
learned upholstering, and was great at that, as she 
would have been in anything that was within the 
compass of her ability. She earned enough for us 
to live upon, and I painted and she encouraged, and 
every night she looked at the day’s work; and—you 
can’t see them, but perhaps the angels can—she 
printed many a kiss upon my aching forehead, and 
said, ‘The end will pay forall.’ These were like sun- 
beams brightening a life which otherwise anxieties 
would have made dark; and they shine still within my 
heart, and will beam forth from it, and brighten the 
little home we are going to have now in our old age. 
But she had another reward besides my gratitude 
and love. She herself had a hand in the picture 
which is now called a great picture, and which 
made my name. 

“A great trouble came on me while this was going 
on, but out of it, as is often the case, came a great 
blessing. My wife got a fever; it was overwork 
brought it on her—still the noble woman would 
not give in, And just at that time I was at a point 
in my picture beyond which [ could not go—it was a 
fuot—and though I made study after study of it, and 
drew it again and again, come right it would not. 
I was in despair, and feared all my work would 
come to naught. I had a little bed put up in the 
corner of my painting room—studio I can hardly eall 
it, when I see what studios are nowadays—and 
there I lay awake in the dead of the night, partly 
thinking over the past, and partly watching lest my 
wife should stir in the next room, The gas-lamp 
in the street gave light enough, so [ needed no lamp 
to see what I’m going to tell you now. 

“More gliding than walking into the room, came 
my wife, her eyes wide open and fixed like two balls. 
She took no notice of me, but walked straight up to 
the easel on which my picture stood, then putting 
her foot upon the stool--and a more beautiful model 
of a foot no painter ever had—she took one of 
the pencils lying by, and carefully drew from it 
on the canvas what I had tried to do over and over 
again in vain. 

“T shivered all over, but I dared not awake her ; 
and when she had finished—and it was all done in a 
minute or two—she walked, or glided I may say, 
hack to her bed again. 

“No doubt this part was on her mind—and 
people in fever, or even in their sleep, do strange 
things. It was my lot that she should make my 
fortune. Even in the part of it that I seemed to 
do myself she had a hand, 

“That picture gave us enough to live on for five 
years ; and since I parted with it, it has been sold 
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twice over again for five times what I got for it. 
But it did for me all my noble wife wanted—it made 
my name; and since then we ‘ve not only lived in com- 
fort, but have been able amply to lay by for old age. 
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place in our drawing-room. I have put into it all 
the skill I have, and if stopping here six months 
would make it more perfect, I would stay.” 


Poor Donald Penrith |! he went home and told his 





“This bramble is the first; it was under it I first met her,” 


“The old age has come, and now I am going to 
paint for money no more. 
I mean to paint for her until I die; she shall be 


She loves my pictures, and 


surrounded with the creations which her own love 

and patience and bravery have been the means of 

And this bramble is the 

first; it was under it I first met her, and no matter 

what I may paint for her, it shall hold the first 
1076 


bringing into existence. 


wife the tale of the painted bramble, and she plucked 
up courage, and became ever afterwards his help; 
and for a good while they both kept their heads 
above water by the aid of a friend whose fingers 
could hold a pen and write a cheque, as well as hold 
a brush and paint a picture. And as to the good old 
man himself, home he went with his painted bramble, 
and had a kind of consecration of his private house, 
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in which no more money was to be earned. For placing 
the hand that had painted it on the now silvering 
hair of the one by whom he had been energised and 
upheld, he acknowledged that through her, from 
her sympathy and patience and encouragement, as 
well as toil—and the former the sweetest of all—had 
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flowed all his blessing in life from the Source of 
every good ; and blessing her with all the blessing 
that man can give to woman, he hung up, amid 
many kisses and many tears, the story of his life and 
she story of her love 
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A BOAT JOURNEY EIGHT HUNDRED MILES OVERLAND. 


BY CAPTAIN E. C. HORE, F.R.G.S., OF 





ei broke up camp and 
“turned our faces west- 
ward, with two hun- 
dred and eighty men, 
on December the 2nd. 
Our first camp was to 
heata group of Mvovo 
villages beyond the 
Chunyo Pass. = On 
emerging through the 
pass, the carts were to 
winding path round the mountains, which 


take 
would take them to camp over a level country, 


the main body of the caravan taking the shorter 
but more rugged path over the mountains them- 
selves. Having my hands completely full with 
the work of starting the caravan, two of my 
colleagues took charge of the carts; during the 
morning T had to hurry on to the front to make 
some arrangements, and return again to the 
rear. As L came back [ found my friends hard 
at it in the rugged and broken pass, having 
for some distance to cut an entirely fresh road 
through a tangled scrub; they had several 
hours of hard work, but were rewarded at last on 
emerging upon the smoother plain beyond. 

To the next village on our route, the first in 
Ugogo proper, was a distance of full thirty miles. 
The first day was an easy march to a watering 
place ; the second, in which we had hoped to 
reach the village, gave us tough work. A level 
country on the whole, it is yet covered, at short 
intervals, with a very dense thorny scrub, through 
which the porters have to push, hampered and 
entangled by long straggling branches, continually 
having to stoop with their loads, and sometimes 
almost crawling through the tunnel-like openings. 
The early morning scarce broke before a vigorous 
onslaught was made with axe and sword upon 
these obstacles ; the sun looked down from the 
zenith, and still found us at the bottom of a perfect 
cutting of dense bush, a fine clear road behind, 
and walls of tangled vegetation in front and on 
either side. In the afternoon the bush became 
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thinner, and we made some good progress, when, 
at four o'clock, a violent storm set in; the path 
became a running stream, and everybody was soon 
drenched to the skin. The swampy approach to 
a river, where the carts sank axk -leep in 
mud, exhausted the last strength of our wearied 
men, Who bivouacked as they could, while Mr. 
Swann and ayselt, crossing the river, joined a 
large party of the porters, who, lagging behind 
the vanguard, which had camped further ahead, 
were also knocked up. The poor fellows were 
huddled together in groups, standing up close 
ayvainst one another to retain the warmth. Fire 
was soon obtained, and with it a certain amount 
of comfort. My companion and myself day on 
our boxes under the stars throughout the night, 
only rousing up now and then to turn the other 
side to the fire, that all might be equally done. 
Morning showed us better the results of the 
last day’s work: many of our men were sick ; 
one actually made a little bower in the bush, 
spread his mat, and deliberately lay down to die, 
till we carried him off forcibly. The same ob- 
structions met us this day ; for hours we slowly 
cut our way through the dense bush, leaving a 
track which, I doubt not, will call forth the grati- 
tude of many a weary porter. Hour after hour 
the twang of the swords and the thud of the axes 
were almost the only sounds to be heard, till the 
train of carts moved slowly on as the way was 
opened. Towards afternoon the country became 
more open, and leaving the bush, we followed the 
track of a rocky river-bed, or rather, a narrow 
pass along its side; the bush was gone, but more 
substantial obstructions presented themselves: 
stout inflexible trunks and branches projected 
into our path, and sometimes, like iron arms. 
stretched right across, barring the way. The axes 
resounded as on an anvil, and rebounded, useless, 
from these bars of ebony, which only yielded to 
the patient saw. As the sun descended we began 
to flag, but help was at hand, and a party bringing 
food for ourselves and men, we picked up strength 
and spirit, and finally reached camp about 8 p.m. 
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The level plains of Ugogo enabled us to make 
a few splendid and easy marches, which cheered 
up the men, till they began to think that they 
“might reach Ujiji after all;” but the carts, as 
well as the men, had felt the strain ; one wheel 
completely gave way, but, as on two subsequent 
occasions, I was able efficiently to repair it, and 
no small part of the interest awakened in the 
Wagogo by us was as they gathered round while 
I sat, with a lump of granite before me for an 
anvil, doing the repairs. Wood, iron, copper, or 
rope, it mattered not, all were called into service, 
for a wheel must be made, and it was made 
accordingly. Some rods belonging to our camp 
bedsteads happened to be exactly the calibre of 
our wrought-iron wheel spokes, and were willingly 
resigned to me, one after the other, for repairing 
the wheels. 

Ugogo past, there lay before us the much-dreaded 
wilderness of the Magunda-mkali ; a steep rocky 
barrier separates that region from the plains of 
Ugogo. An ascent of eight hundred feet had to 
be made abruptly off the plain. The porters 
preceding the carts already looked like flies upon 
a wall far above: all hands had to be mustered 
to one cart, and then return for another till all 
had reached a safe point. This was 
repeated twice or thrice, till, as the day advanced, 
and no water was found, longer and longer rests 
A steep stony slope still lay be- 
tween us and the top, when men arrived from 
the front with the doleful news that no water 
was to be had at the village beyond ; however, 
an effort was made, and the top reached, and by 
long foraging some little water was found. The 
cart men camped on the spot, while we pressed 
on to get food. 

Perhaps the hardest work done by our caravan 
was in the Magunda-mkali; twenty to twenty- 
five miles was made day after day over ofttimes 
very broken ground, and through scrubby forests. 
Water must be had — habitations must be 
reached, in a certain time, where only food was 
to be obtained—and ‘aggards were in danger 
from robbers and wild beasts. 

On, on went the novel train through weary 
miles of forest, across the scorched plain, rattling 
over the hard-baked footprints of the elephant 
and rhinoceros ; on, through grassy glades, where 
the nimble antelope bounded, scared, out of our 
path, and the zebra and giraffe were startled by 
the rattling of these strange disturbers of the 
desert solitude ; on still, through miles of swamp, 
with its croaking legions; on, through scenes of 
surpassing beauty, bright flowers, and gleaming 
birds and insects; on, past the dreary wayside 
relics of travellers waylaid or exhausted, till the 
sun creeps up high overhead, and eager glances are 
cast at green spots where water once had been; 
on, till the pace grows slow, and the heart sick 
With weariness and thirst; and still on till it 
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revives again as the welcome messenger appears 
in sight with water, or the camp-fires tell of food 
and rest. Thus we pressed forward, with untold 
labour, till the outlying settlements of Hiturah 
were reached, and finally Uyui, i. Unyamwezi 
proper, where we were welcomed by the agents 
of the Church Missionary Society. ; 

The season was unexpectedly favouring us; 
unusually early as were the indications of ap- 
proaching rain, it still held off, although once or 
twice a heavy downpour told severely on our 
party. Our great anxiety was to reach the rivers 
beyond Unyamwezi before they should be much 
swollen, 

The wilderness, the beautiful wilderness, had 
given us a severe trial; the rich and busy, well- 
cultivated country of Unyamwezi presented a 
different kind of obstruction. The industrious 
natives cultivate every inch of ground they can, 
laying it bare to the full play of the sun, and 
raising great ridges in their gardens, with such a 
harrow path between, that our carts, perforce, 
must go bump, bumping across them for miles 
together, causing a weary drag to our progress. 

At Urambo we met our colleagues, who had gone 
on in advance, and elicited the pleased surprise of 
our friend Mirambo, the chief, who had long been 
anxious to see the carts of which he had heard. 
Said Mirambo, laying his hand on one of them, 
“This boat and these carts are mine, and all 
Unyamwezi is yours.” It was his way of ex- 
pressing sympathy and interest, and we departed 
thence, leaving him pondering more deeply than 
ever over the powers of his friends the white 
men, and not without substantial evidence of his 
real good wishes and assistance. 

The ruined villages of Uvinza (the next country 
on our route) spoke eloquently of bloodshed and 
robbery, and explained to me the cause of fast in- 
creasing parties of petty robbers with which the 
roads are infested. Reduced to poverty and de- 
spair by foreign marauders, the one-time in- 
dustrious villager turns his hand against every 
man, and the peaceful caravan finds an abandoned 
country and no food. 

The brilliant tropical spring was rapidly cloth- 
ing the whole face of the country as we proceeded, 
The swampy ground and general dampness 
hurried our movements, prognosticating, as it did, 
the swelling of the Malagarasi, the most difficult 
river we have to Emerging from the 
elevated forests to a view of the valley of the 
river, it like a vast level expanse of 
harmless the swift, deep, swirling 
Malagarasi is hidden in its depths, and will give 
us some labour to cross. 

The “ hongo,” or toll enforced by the natives, 
being settled, we got under weigh once more, and 
descended to the river through the long grass. 
The crossing of this river is effected in tiny bark 
canoes, managed by the uatives on the spot, who 
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take both toll for the passage and fares for the 
boats. One old man, a leader amongst these 
ferrymen, we had especial cause to notice: we 
called him “the old admiral ;” he wore a curious 
skull-eap, apparently made of bladder, and 
presenting a most odd appearance ; to him we 
paid a special fee of propitiation for the boatmen. 
As we proceeded towards the river, the first in- 
dication of it, among the long grass, was quiet 
shallow water on the path; this grew deeper and 
deeper as we walked on, the water ascending to 
the armpits, and the grass rising, avenue-like, 
overhead. At the distance of about a furlong we 
emerged upon a sort of small island or rising 
ground, and the river proper was before us. On 
this little rising ground “the old admiral” 
superintended operations, The porters all crossed 
in the usual way, two or three at a time, in the 
little canoes. The two large carts were floated 
along the watery avenue by the buoyancy of the 
sections they carried; the others came, loads and 
carts, separately. The fare for each load was one 
yard of calico, but when the carts appeared there 
was general astonishment amongst the ferrymen, 
who showed signs of clearing off altogether ; “ the 
old admiral” alone was unmoved; his stolid 
countenance showed no sign, but a deep bass 
growl of “Doli, doli” (‘Eight yards, eight 
yards”) expressed at once his nonchalance and 
his determination, and eight yards we had to 
pay accordingly for each of the carts. 

We had long dreaded the passage of this river, 
but it was all safely done in a day ; two of the 
bark canoes were lashed together with polls 
across, and one section or one cart at a time 
laid on top, and thus all was safely passed over. 

Obstacles, which further back had been great 
hindrances, were now made little of ; our success 
seemed assured to all; daily and hourly the men 
and actually ran races sometimes through the 
forest, steering amongst the trees in a wonderful 
way, till I feared that collision might bring about 
the damage which all the difficulties of the road 
had not effected. 

One more difficult river, the Lusugi, we still 
had to cross ; we reached its banks, down a rocky 
descent, late one night in a heavy fall of rain, 
which swelled the river before our eyes and made 
us fearful for the morrow ; we waited an hour or 
two next morning til] it had somewhat subsided, 
and then commenced operations. Two or three 
volunteers swam over with a stout rope, which 
was then hauled right across the stream. The 
porters, holding this rope in one hand, slowly, 
but surely, made their way across, then the carts 
and sections were attached to a block running on 
the rope, and so, carefully attended by two or 
three men, were floated over in safety. 


Ujiji was now only a few marches ahead, and 
as we approached our journey’s end the weather, 
most fortunately, became quite fine. The well- 
known view came in sight at last—-a narrow strip 
of the great lake gleaming in the sun in the dis- 
tance between the trees, and enlivening each 
member of the party with the assurance that to- 
morrow we should be in Ujiji; but we had a 
long and hard day’s journey of it; wandering for 
miles among the long rank grass, in a wide 
détour to the north we were compelled to make 
to cross the Luiche river at a suitable ford. For 
hours we crept through muddy paths, the haunts 
of the hippopotami, until at last we emerged upon 
the fresh and pleasant-looking river, the last we 
had to cross. Camp was made at sunset only a 
make an easy march next morning in due state. 

It was a joyous day to all when we slowly 
firing of guns and beating of drums, awakening 
the whole place to come and look; and well they 
might, for they had never seca such a sight 
before. 

Our journey was completed as the shores of 
the lake were reached, in one hundred and four 
days from the east coast, and the subsequent 
arrival of the two hundred loads, entrusted to 
an Arab leader, completed the success of the 
largest of East African expeditions. 

The arrival of the carts and boat sections made 
out as they came rolling along, fully manned by 
their crews in gay attire: a sensation only second 
to that caused by the erection and launch of the 
boat herself. 

Old friends flocked round to welcome us, and 
chiefs and people recognised, in words and deeds 
alike, that [ had fulfilled my promise of coming 
back to them again with more of my ‘ brothers,” 
and with a good boat which, named the J/orning 
Star, has now been over two years afloat, and 
well known and welcomed nearly all round the 
lake. 

The London Missionary Society is thus laying 
the foundation for the introduction of Christianity 
to these remote regions; east, west, north, and 
south, parallel efforts are being made. 

Africa is longing for the fwlilment of promises. 
Vague hopes of better things stir the souls of the 
wondering natives of the far interior, as they 
gaze on the few white men who are striving to do 
something for them: hopes which ebb and _ flow 
as they see the present small results, or calcu- 
late what might be done by beings so good and 
powerful, 

Africa is expectant; may our countrymen not 
be behind in satisfying her claims upon our 
Christianity and civilisation ! 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM SPIERS, M.A., F.G.S. 


SENLOWERS possess a charm for almost everyene. 
44s, Only the dullest of souls can pass them by 
without feeling to some extent the fascination 
\\ of their exquisite graces. It is an extreme and 
\ exceptional case which Wordsworth described in * 
the well-known lines : 
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“Tn vain through every changeful year 
Did Nature lead him as before; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothin;: more.” 


The majority of humankind have some sympathy 
with Nature, and respond instinctively to the 
subtle influence of its emblematic teaching. 
There are many to whom the floral loveliness of 
spring, when the undulating meadow is be- 
decked with white and gold, or the radiance of 
summer, when every hedgerow wears a crown of 
glory and the roadside glows with many a fra- 
grant blossom, is an anticipation of heavenly 
enjoyment. Such as these find moral and 
spiritual analogies all around them, and are 
stimulated to healthy reflection upon life and 
duty even by the simple, tender flower of the field. 

Flowers have at all times been used as symbols 
of man’s greatness and glory. The wisest of all 
teachers said: ‘Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
These beautiful children of the earth, then, these 
ethereal denizens of the glade and garden, may 
aptly be taken by us as illustrations of human 
endowment or talent; and perhaps we may be 
able to discover in them some incentives to the 
wise and diligent exercise of whatever gifts 
we possess. 

The most striking characteristic of flowers, that 
which attracts notice soonest, is their beauty of 
colour and form. Colour, though so inconstant, 
is the feature which more than any other elicits 
the admiration of the casual spectator, and 
leads him to a more careful and systematic ex- 
amination of the objects which have impressed 
his mind. How various are the hues which 
adorn earth’s bosom when in the genial days of 
summer the gem-like flowers stud the field and 
shine out from the emerald-setting of the grass, 
The star-like daisy, “wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped,” whose crowded rays like beams of 
light shoot forth from a glowing centre; the 
delicate primrose, gladdening with its fragrance 
the fainting heart of many a sick child; the 
simple buttercup, converting the pasture into a 
“cloth of gold ;” the obscure violet, waiting to be 
wooed before it discloses its sweetest charms ; 
the spotless snowdrop, harbinger of the spring, 
though seeming to be but a remnant of winter ; 
the crocus and the daffodil, whose gorgeous yellow 
is so welcome after the long monotonous spectacle 
of rime and snow; the graceful hyacinth of the 
dell, growing in the midst of a sky of blue; the 
modest lily, hiding its perfections behind inferior 
rivals ; the blazing poppy, making the most of its 
inimitable scarlet ; the climbing honeysuckle and 
the many-tinted rose, the simple heather and the 
exquisitely fashioned orchis : these and a thousand 


like them combine to make up a scene of almost 
Edenic loveliness. 

There are some flowers upon which it would 
seem as if there had been lavished every con- 
ceivable attraction of hue and shape; and language 
fails to convey an adequate idea of their magni- 
ticence. There are those lilies of which our Saviour 
spoke—the Crown Imperial, or the Yellow Lily, 
perhaps both—whose glories eclipse the gorgeous- 
ness of kingly robes, and which, as Dean Alford 
remarks, “ cover with golden flowers the autumnal 
fields of the Levant.” There is that wondrous 
water lily too, the Victoria Regia, before whose 
huge’ and splendid leaves and blossoms, floating 
on the bosom of the tank in which it grows, so 
many a visitor to Kew Gardens has stood spell- 
bound. And who could behold without astonish- 
ment the gigantic Raflesia Arnoldi—of which, 
unfortunately, we have only a model in wax in 
this country-—opening out its massive corolla to a 
width of three feet, and displaying an enormous 
nectarium capable of holding twelve pints of 
water! Not only these prodigies in the plant 
world, however, but the endless variety of colour 
and form which flowers everywhere exhibit, show 
how lavishly the great Creator has endowed His 
productions with all that they need for the 
realisation of the purposes for which they exist. 

Let us linger here a moment to consider 
whether there be not a sense in which we, too, 
are endowed with such powers and gifts of soul 
as that by proper culture they may make our lives 
lovely in the sight of men. We would not censure 
legitimate efforts to increase even personal charms 
and adernments; but there is a beauty far 
worthier of being sought than these. The fairest 
human face and the most graceful figure must 
ultimately succumb to the ravages of time. There 
are no “everlasting flowers” here. Like the 
changeable Hibiscum, the fleur dune heure of 
the French travellers, which in one day will open 
with blossoms of white, change to red, then to 
purple, and finally die at eve, youth begins its 
morning with almost unspotted charms, develops 
into the vigour and glory of manhood, and then 
fades away into the decrepitude of age. “ The 
sun ariseth with the scorching wind, and 
withereth the grass; and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it 
perisheth” (James i, 11). “All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field ; the grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 
because the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it ; 
surely the people is grass” (Isaiah xl. 6, 7). 

But there are graces of mind and soul that 
never decay. The ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, the example of a holy, unselfish 
character, these ever grow more beautiful, and 
make all human life more blessed for their exist- 
ence. The world is full encugh of uncomeliness. 
The grimy tide of its sorrows and sins throbs 
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wildly along. Like a huge Bethesda, its porches 
are crowded with the suffering and the impotent. 
Hope itself seems oft to be gone, and were it not 
that the merciful heavens seem now and then to 
open, and through them some beneficent angel in 
the form of a Paul or a Doreas, a Howard or a 
Wilberforce, comes to brighten the dull waters 
of lite, men would lie helpless and sad in the 
ever-thickening shadows of despair. Our whole 
race is the richer for such unselfish men and 
women as these, and every one of us, if we wil, 
may follow up their ministry by helping to 
beautify some obscure spot of earth, and en- 
deavouring to make some needy, troubled heart 
a little happier. 

The murky pond is often graced with a spot- 
less mantle of interwoven cro.foot 
the troubled stream is smiled upon by the 
turquoise forget-me-not, the rough hard crag is 


silvered over by the lichen, and relents under 
the softening embrace of the saxifrage; so may 
all that is sinful and unsightly, all that is harsh 
and sad, be cleansed, and sweetened, and beau- 
tified by the presence and compassion of those 
whose supreme aim it is to cultivate in their own 
soul, and in the souls of all others, the graces 
of the genuine Christian character. 

It used to be imagined that the colour and 
structure of flowers were determined mainly for 
the purpose of gratifying man’s love of beauty. 
As soon, however, was demonstrated by 
veologists that the plant-world presented as much 
complexity and loveliness ages before man came 
upon the scene as it now displays, this old notion, 
like many another born of human ignorance and 
vanity, was seen to be entirely unsatisfactory. 
It is now conclusively established that there is 
an essential relationship between the shape of 
flowers and the mouth organs of certain insects, 
and it is probable, as the researches of Sir John 
Lubbock and others have shown, that the different 
hues of blossoms serve to attract 
insects whose sucking apparatus is 
adapted to the structure of the plants. 

Most astonishing are some of the devices by 
means of which the friendly bee or moth is 
guided to the nectary, wherein the coveted honey 
lies hid. The markings of the petals, the shape 
of the corolla and tube, the sweet odour emitted 
from the honey glands, and various other in 
genious arrangements, separately or combined, 
attract the insect to the flower, and enable it to 
find its way to the sugary juices of which it is 
in search, And in thus satisfying its own wants, 
the insect performs an essential service for the 
plant. The butterfly or bee, in thrusting its 
proboscis into the nectary, will rub its head or 
shoulders against the pollen, some of which will 
adhere to the insect, This is conveyed to 
another flower or to a different part of the same 
flower, and even to other plants of the same 
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species, and brought into contact with the stig- 
mata. It will now be understood how beneficial 
are the more conspicuous colours to flowers which 
display their glories in the full blaze of sunshine, 
as well as the lighter hues of such plants as the 
white campion, the guelder rose, and the evening 
primrose (QZnothera biennis), which are visited by 
nocturnal insects. 

There are other endowments possessed by plants 
besides those which are concerned in fertilisation. 
The vital organs of flowers need protection as 
well as fructification, and this, in some instances, 
is guaranteed by the growth of hairs, prickles, 
and thorns, while in other cases the secretion of 
distasteful cr poisonous fluids, the emission of 
disagreeable scents, or the general conditions of 
growth, provide a sufficient defence. Moreover, 
there are ingenious contrivances, such as the 
pappus of the dandelion, by means of which the 
seeds are distributed when brought to perfection. 
The stinging organs of the nettle, and the pro- 
verbial thorn of the rose, will occur to everyone. 
The gay hawthorn and blackthorn, too, as well as 
the prickly furze and pretty restharrow, are 
driven to adopt measures of self-defence against 
the attacks of animal burglars. The virulent 
poison of the deadly nightshade and the acrid 
juice of the spurge, are also helpful to the plants 
in the fierce struggle for existence in which every 
living thing is engaged. The seeds of bignonia 
are furnished with wide paper-like wings, which 
under the microscope are most elegant objects, 
and when the double valves in which they are 
enclosed fly open, their buoyant contents are 
carried off by the wind, 

But among all the romances which modern 
science furnishes, there is nothing more fas- 
cinating than the study of what are called 
insectivorous plants. These are actually carniv- 
orous, and just as we may liken the furze to 
the hedgehog, so we may regard the pitcher 
plant, the sundew, and others of the same habit, 
as the tigers among flowers. It has been proved 
that some plants perform the function of diges- 
tion by the aid of secretions similar to those 
concerned in the solution of the food of animals. 

The value of these numerous endowments 
possessed by plants cannot be over-estimated. 
The contest for life is as keen among the gentle 
flowers as among higher and hardier organisms. 
Their enemies are as numerous, and the need for 
the effective use of all their advantages is as 
great as in the case of the animals that wage 
perpetual war upon one another. The lowliest 
tlower has its relentless parasites, and even the 
majestic oak may be stifled by the many epiphytes 
which climb around its stalwart trunk and rugged 
limbs. The trees of the forest are weakened by 
lichens and mosses and insect foes, while the most 
fragile blossom is preyed upon by microscopic 
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enemies, and the most vital organs of the flower— 
as, for example, our humble friend the Ragged 
Robin or campion, whose pollen-bearing anthers 
are often attacked by a murderous fungus—are all 
exposed to one kind of danger or another. Any 
circumstance, therefore, that throws a plant out 
of harmony with its surroundings, any unfaith- 
fulness, so to speak, on its part, in the use of its 
endowments, must lead te failure in the perform- 
ance of its proper part in the plant world, and 
ultimately to its own deterioration or destruction, 
It is thus that the gigantic calamites, lepi- 
dodendra, and sigillari of the carboniferous age 
have dwindled into the horsetails (Aquisetacew) 
and club-mosses of our time ; while some of our 
prettiest flowers, such as the wood-sorrel, violet, 
and speedwell, show by their cleistogamic, or 
hidden, inflorescence, that they are to some ex- 
tent being worsted in the bitter strife. 

[t is worth our while to pause before these 
teachers of the garden and the field, as in their 
own way they illustrate the wisdom and blessed- 
ness of an unselfish life. Those flowers which 
most completely fulfil the functions expected 
from them, and which afford the greatest ad- 
vantages to other organisms, are the ones which 
will be most benefited in return. Nature often 
does for wild flowers what the gardener is con- 
tinually trying to do for cultivated forms, and 
in both cases it is the plan. which most wisely 
and generously expends its treasures that is 
most improved. As a rule, flowers which are 
fertilised by their own pollen retrograde in their 
colour, vigour, and fertility, while those which 
provide best for their insect guests, and by their 
agency distribute their pollen far and wide, make 
the most rapid progress in the improvement of 
type. 

Many of our most welcome flowers display 
their charms when all around is bleak and bare, 
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and open up their storehouse of sweets when 
Nature’s resources are meagre, but they do not 
suffer for their intrepid liberality. The black- 
thorn or sloe, the coltsfoot, and other well- 
known plants, put out their blossoms before 
the genial days of later spring arrive, and when 
as yet the leaves give no friendly protection, 
but they are well repaid, for their flowers are 
more easily discovered by the few insects that 
can brave the inclement air, and they escape that 
severer struggle for existence which has to be main- 
tained by such plants as exhibit their attractions 
and offer their gifts amid competing crowds. 

All this applies to human life, to man’s 
thought and action. He whose aims are self- 
centred, who lives upon his own fancied great- 
ness, neither replenishing his stock from the 
acquisitions of other minds, nor giving out from 
his jealously guarded store what might benefit 
and inspire those about him, must soon de- 
generate into an object of pity or contempt, while 
they whose secret springs of love and power are 
set flowing by the mystic influences of a pure and 
lofty religion will themselves be enriched and 
beloved. No flower can here blush unseen, nor 
is the sweetness thus exhaled wasted on a desert 
air. A noble life in obscurity will produce noble 
results, and itself become the nobler in doing so. 
Many of the world’s best and greatest have, like 
Elisha, plodded behind the plough, or, like Carey, 
toiled at the cobbler’s bench. They alone have 
discovered the secret of true greatness and real 
happiness, who aim at expending their talents 
and energies in the interests of their fellow- 
creatures, and everyone who will may do some- 
thing to make human life a little brighter and 
sweeter. This we are taught by the beautiful 
flowers that God has made, and the example 
viven us by the Lord Jesus Christ illustrates and 
emphasises their teaching for all time. 
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A STORY FOR OLD HEARTS AND YOUNG ONES. 


FAOOR, lonely, and blind! Could any- 
| thing be more dreary and desolate ? 







“Blind, blind, shut out from men, . 
Prisoned from light in a starless den.’ 


Helpless too, with no one to eare for 
her: no one to attend to her wants but the 
landlady of the house where she lodged— 
paid by some charitable people for looking 


after the friendless old woman. 
Mrs. Wilton’s was asad story. She had seen better 
times—happy, bright days in a comfortable home, 


surrounded by kind friends—and therefore felt all 
the more bitterly the privations and loneliness of 
her present lot. 

Failure in business had = obliged her husband 
to leave their native place and seek employment 
in a strange town. He sueeeeded in obtaining a 
situation as foreman in an_ establishment such 
as he had formerly owned ; and they might have 
lived comfortably enough could she have ceased 
to regret her early friends and home—that pretty 
house and pleasant garden left with so many 
tears, 
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But “misfortunes come not singly ;” blow after 
blow was still in store, 

First, Mr. Wilton’s health failed, and though he 
worked on as long as it was possible to do so, he was 
obliged to give up in the end, and sank gradually, 
leaving a wife and children unprovided for, in a 
strange land. Then commenced the real strugele 
with poverty: the mother and elder daughters 
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Once more prosperity and comfort 
How happy she 
used to feel, walking to church on Sunday leaning on 
her son’s arm, and hearing the neighbours praise him, 


higher position. 
seemed dawning for Mrs. Wilton. 


and say she might well be proud of such a good son! 

Alas! it was but a transient gleam of happiness. 
—every small detail of that 
evening left an indelible impression on the mother’s 


One evening in spring 








*Come here, child; Grannie 


labouring beyond their strength to obtain the merest 
necessaries of life for the family. 

The boys, left fatherless at an age when parental 
control is most needed, fell into the company of wild, 
thoughtless youths, and contracted idle, careless 
habits; the gentle remonstraneces of their mother 
were unheeded, and growing tired of home life, they 
went off, one after another, to seek their fortunes 
all but the youngest, Herbert, who clung 
fondly to his mother, and was the comfort of her 


elsewhere : 
Widewhood—the mainstay of her home. 

After years of hard and patient work, he grew in 
favour with his employers, and was promoted to a 








Wilton wants you.’’’—p. 122. 


heart—she had prepared tea, with the addition of 
some little delicacy that Herbert liked, and stood as 
usual at the door awaiting his return. 

The sun east slanting beams across the road as, 
shading her eyes with her hand, she gazed along the 
Half an hour 
passed, and she began to wonder why he was so late. 


pathway as far as her sight could reach. 


An hour went by, and she grew seriously uneasy. 
Several hours of suspense and anxiety followed ; still 
he did not appear. The sun had set, twilight eame, 
and passed rapidly into darkness ; Herbert had never 
stayed out so late before. 

Unable any longer to endure her uneasiness, dark 
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as it was, Mrs. Wilton hastened off to the place 
where her son was employed, and was there greeted 
with the sad intelligence that the poor boy, in passing 
hurriedly through the machinery department, had in- 
advertently stepped too near, and been caught and 
dragged down by one of the revolving wheels. Of 
course the machine was immediately stopped, but 
too late to save poor Herbert. 

In answer to the wretched mother’s almost. in- 
articulate inquiries, she was told that he had been 
removed to the nearest hospital; and there, with 
stunned heart and trembling feet, she made her way, 
only to find her boy lying crushed and insensible. 

Once during that miserable night he opened his 
eyes, and tried to smile a farewell; and at dawn of 
day, Herbert Wilton—his widowed mother’s hope 
and stay—was ealled away from all his sufferings, 
and she was left to mourn his untimely death. 

Hitherto Mrs. Wilton had borne up bravely against 
her misfortunes, but this last blow was more than 
her strength could endure. A long and dangerous 
illness followed, and for months she lay in a state of 
utter helplessness and prostration. 

Her sight, over-taxed by years of exertion and 
straining at fine needlework, now failed each day 
more and more. Remedies were tried without avail, 
and in the end total blindness ensued. 

But God’s ways are not as ours. He can bring a 
bright light out of the darkest clouds ; and so it was 
that when the night of earth closed around Mrs. 
Wilton, the true Day-star dawned in her heart. 
“The Sun of Righteousness arose, with healing in His 
wings,” and in her earthly blindness she *‘ passed 
from darkness into light.” 

Then, and not till then, she could trace a loving 
Father's hand in all the discipline of her past life : 
could rest calmly in Him now, and trust with 
confidence for the future. 

And so years went by. One after another Mrs, 
Wilton’s daughters had married or removed to a 
distance, and she was left alone ; yet not desolate, for 
she had the felt presence of her Saviour—a_ blessing 
unknown in the days of her earthly prosperity. 

Helpless indeed she continued, but not useless, for 
God had given her a work to do for Him, 

Kind neighbours occasionally visited the poor 
blind woman, bringing her little presents ; other 
lodgers in the same house, too, looked in when time 
permitted, and sat awhile to enliven her solitude. To 
all and each she did not neglect to speak of the 
Friend she had found in her affliction—‘“‘so kind, 
so true, so tender”—and ended by saying in earn- 
“And oh that my Saviour were your 
Saviour too.” 


est tones : 
Many good-natured young people 
came in of an evening to read aloud to her—some, 
indeed, who would never have thought of opening the 
sible for themselves —and sometimes she would ask 
for a favourite hymn, learned purposely to please her. 
Then, before saying good-night, she never forgot to 
ask a blessing on all that had been read and sung, 


At length there came a winter of unusual severity, 


and Mrs. Wilton became too ill and suffering to 
receive the accustomed visits of her friends. During 
this time many changes took place in the house. 
Old lodgers moved away, others took their places. 
Little feet pattered about in the room overhead, and 
sometimes, When the door was open for a few min- 
utes while Mrs. Mervin, the landlady, went  back- 
ward and forward, a little face peeped in unseen, 
but not always unnoticed. 

“T could almost faney | heard a child’s footstep in 
the room,” remarked the sick woman, 

“So you did, I daresay. It’s a little girl belonging 
to my new lodgers: they have taken the room over 
this. She often peeps in here, and when she thinks 
I’m not minding she steals across the fleor to look at 
you.” 

“Oh! do bring her to me; I’m better to-day. It 
would do me good to hear a child’s voice once more. 
My Herbert was the youngest and the best of all 
mine. I can see him before me as he was then. Why 
am I thinking of him so much this morning ?” 

“T suppose you’ve been dreaming of old times. 
Come here, child ; Grannie Wilton wants you.” 

“Ts that what you call her?” asked a little voice 
at the door. 

“Yes; because she’s old, you know. Come over 
here and talk nicely to her.” 

The little one timidly approached the bedside. 

“What is your name, my dear?” 

* Dotie,” 
mamma calls me.” 


whispered the child: “that’s what 


“Will you stay and amuse poor old Grannie while 
I’m getting her a cup of tea?” asked Mrs, Mervin; 
“and then I'll take you up to your mother.” 

When left alone, the little one fixed her eyes on 
the pale face of the old woman, and after puzzling 
over the matter for a few moments, curiosity got the 
better of shyness, 

“ Are you asleep, Grannie ?” 

‘““No, my dear, I have been awake a long time— 
indeed, most of the night.” 

* Are you dead, Grannie ?” 

“Well, no, my child, not yet. Why do you 
ask ?” 
“Because you don’t open your eyes. When I 
wake every morning I open mine; so do mamma 
and baby ; but you keep yours shut always, for I 
often came over to look when you did not see me. 
Do please open them just for once. I want to see 
what colour they are.” 

“T cannot, dear ; my poor eyes are blind.” 

“ Blind, Grannie! I don’t understand.” 

“Shut up your own eyes for a moment, and you'll 
know.” 

“Oh! it’s all dark. I can’t see you, and I don’t 
like it at all. I must open them again.” 

“Yes, dear ; and be thankful that you can.” 

* Grannie, were you always blind ?” 

“No. T could once see as well as you, but [ have 

been ill and blind for many years.” 


* And what made your eyes stay shut ? 
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“Nothing particular, dear. God took away my 
sight for awhile.” 

* Will you ever see again ?” 

“Yes, My ‘eyes shall see the King in His beauty.’” 

“What king, Grannie ?” 

“ King Jesus, when He comes to reign.” 

“Oh! I know Him. He used to make blind 
people see. Wil! He open your eyes to see Him- 
self?” 

At this moment a voice called from the door, 
“Come, come, Dotie, breakfast’s ready. Mrs. Wil- 
ton must be tired of your chatter.” 

“Oh, no; the little one amuses me.” 

“T’ll be back, Grannie,” she called out as the door 
closed, 

Next morning, true to her promise, the child crept 
into the blind woman’s room just as Mrs, Mervin 
was leaving. 

“T’m come back. Are you well yet, Grannie ?” 

“T shall never be well in this world, dear ; but I 
like to hear your little voice : it reminds me of my 
own children when they were your age.” 

“ Where are they now, Grannie ?” 

“ All scattered here and there away from me. 
Herbert is with Jesus, up in heaven.” 

“Oh no, Grannie. Herbert, our little Herbie, is 
up-stairs asleep, and I don’t think that room is 
heaven, though mother says Jesus is there every 
night when we say our prayers. Herbie is the baby, 
and he’s not your little boy ; he’s mother’s.” 

sat suppose he’s another Herbert. Why did your 
mother call him that name ?” 

“T don't know. Oh, yes. [ heard her say once 
that [ had an Unele Herbert, who is dead.” 

“Where is your father ?” 

“lar away over the sea, but mother is up-stairs.” 

“Will you ask her, when she has time, to come 
and see me—and bring her baby ?” 

Gladly did the ehild run up-stairs, and persuaded 
her nother to come down at once to old blind 
Grannie. 

“T hope, ma’‘am, my Dotie has not been trouble- 
some,” said the younger woman, as, with baby in her 
arms, she seated herself by the bedside, 


“No, indeed; I like to hear her voice. She tells 
me you’ve a son ealled Herbert.” 

“So [ have, and here he is, though he can’t speak 
for himself yet,” and she placed the tiny soft hand of 
her baby in the thin, emaciated fingers of the old 
woman. 

“ Dear little fellow! the touch of his hand brings 
back old times and my own Herbert : he was my 
last baby. Oh! how long ago, though it seems now 
like yesterday.” 

“You had a Herbert too ?” 

“Yes, that’s the reason I wanted to speak to you: 
Dotie tells me she had an unele called so who is 
dead.” 

“Yes, ma'am, he was my husband’s youngest 
brother. He met his death by an accident, and I’m 
told he was so good to his mother. I called baby 
after him, hoping he'd be the same.” 

A little more conversation made it certain that the 
two Herberts were identical, and little Herbie fell 
asleep just as he was discovered to be Mrs, Wilton’s 
‘andson. 

All was soon explained. Henry, Mrs. Wilton’s 
eldest son, of whom she had not heard for years, had 
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married a countrywoman of his own when abroad, 
and as her health became delicate, judged it best to 
send her home with the children to await his return. 
In a wonderful manner they had been guided to 
the very house in which his old mother lodged— 
that mother he had supposed dead, and of whom he 
so often spoke in terms of deep regret for his past 
undutiful conduet. 

And now poor blind Mrs. Wilton’s lonely days 
were over. Her daughter-in-law and grandchildren 
continued to live in the same house until her son’s 
return. And some time after that happy event, when 
he, with his wife and little son, removed to a nice 
situation in the country, Dotie remained with her 
old Grannie, worked for her, read to her from the 
good old Book they both loved, nursed her in ill- 
ness, and was her comfort and constant companion 
during the remainder of her otherwise dark and 
starless iife. ‘‘ None of them that trust in Him shall 
S. T. A. R. 


be desolate.” 
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SCHOCL BANDS. 
eH IN the airs are tuneful with re- 
: joicing bells, or the Sabbath 
chimes float over the far-off hills, 
or voices echo towards us across 
rippling water, our very souls 
confess the spell of music, “ that 





rose-lipped shell that munnurs 
of the eternal sea.” We may smile at sight of the 


motley throng hanging breathless round the street 
musican, but how shall we put into words what 
we have felt when in Mendelssohn’s sweet mys- 
teries we listen to plashing oars and the voices of 
the night, or a myriad wakening birds and whisper- 
ing trees, or when with Beethoven our aching hearts 
have lifted a burdened ery to Heaven—“ Oh, Lord, 
how long?” Never shall we forget the array of fairy 
forms that twinkled on braneh and bud to our vision 
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once when the notes of a famed violinist came gushing 
on the thirsty air : never shall we forget how the very 
gates of heaven seemed to stand ajar, and army upon 
army of the ransomed hosts to send up chords of 
triumph, as once in Chester Cathedral there pealed 
forth a symphony of praise. Musie lifts us from 
earth ; it holds a sacred key to hope and victory 
and love and tears and memory. Thanks be to God 
for His gift of the unfathomable speech of music, 
“leading us to the edge of the infinite!” There may 
be some who hold, with Butler, that discords make 
the sweetest airs, and with Luther, that unskilful 
fiddlers set off the charms of true melody, as white is 
made more conspicuous by the opposition of black. 
It is fortunate if such be the views of those who live 
next door to schoolrooms where drum-and-fife bands 
are practising just now. We have had experience of 
such, and are aware that in their early stages they 
have sorely exercised the canine breast. All pipers are 
not like the small musician of the legend, who declared 
that his entrancing harmonies “ piped themselves.” 
There is wrestling with divers keys, there are races for 
time ; and when “Home, sweet Home,” or “ Rule, 
3ritannia,” is finally achieved, the triumphant. re- 
iteration is apt to become monotoncus. But these 
are small matters compared to the welfare of the 
young. Drum-and-fife bands are pewerful to retain 
our elder scholars, and it is pleasant to notice the 
honourable pride of the members. Let every school 
have its band, and if misanthropic spirits sometimes 
murmur, with Keats, “heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter,” let such remember that 
practice makes perfect, and that the music of a glad 
young spirit, kept within Christian influences, 
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reaches the Heart Divine and re-echoes down in 
blessing. 
RAINY DAYS. 

Some constitutions are powerfully affected by the 
weather, growing nervous and irritable when the 
wind is blowing in shrieking, noisy gusts, and hope- 
lessly depressed when the splashing raindrops are 
making mournful musie. Others tell us that a walk 
in the rain is a beneficial spray-bath, so long as we 
do not lounge about ; and in glowing health and 
spirits, they set off for a “ Macintosh walk.” To 
most of us it is an effort to be merry when through 
long hours the monotonous rain has been falling 
ceaselessly ; we console ourselves with the quotation 
that “some days must be dark and dreary,” and find 
a sort of cosiness in settling ourselves assiduously to 
indcor occupation, Yet there is a beauty too in 
the showery dance that bathes the woods and 
waters the earth. Aldrich sings of “ tremulous 
skeins of rain ;” and there are times, after heavy, 
brooding, threatening hours, when with delight 
and relief we thankfully watch the raindrops 
softly dimpling the pools and beating down into 
the street. Only the wisdom of God could so have 
aranged that the air like a sponge should pour 
out the water it can no longer retain, and thus the 
spreading plains should be abundantly watered. God 
knows when the earth needs rain ; God knows when, 
across the sunshine of our life’s prosperity, it is well 
that the clouds should brood, and disappointment 
darken the prospect, and trouble come upon us like a 
storm. The dark days are blessed that remind us of 
our nest within the love that maybe in prosperity 
we scarcely held so precious. “ Hope thou in God ; 

wait patiently for Him.” The rainy, gloomy 

days are passing from us. Even now, if we lift 

our eyes to heaven we shall see in the sky 

“God's glowing covenant,” prism of His tender 
sinile and our own human tears; there is set 
God’s bow in the clouds, and we own that it was 
worth all the sorrowful rain to behold its “«/fter- 
ward,” the arch of light and peace, wherein is 
no shadow at all. 


“STRENGTH AND BEAUTY ARE IN HIS 
SANCTUARY.” 

Amid carven cherubim and palms and open 
flowers arose of old the hymn of praise ; beauti- 
ful was the temple to which the tribes went up, 
and strength and beauty are linked evermore in 
Nature’s vast cathedral, where a majesty of power 
seems to defy age after age, where a glory rests 
upon hoary branches and old ivy, and the forces 
of the sea and the everlasting hills, “Look at 
the clouds,” says Ruskin, “and watch the delicate 
sculpture of their alabaster sides, and the rounded 
lustre of their magnificent rolling.” Strength 
and beauty are enwrapped within their folds; 
strength and beauty are set forth in the golden 
sunshine, fierce enough to dry the brooks and eurl 
the ferns, fair enough to cause the heavens to 














blossom as a rose. All nature sings the psalm of 
strength and beauty ; Fuller likens the winter frost 
to God's plough, driven through every inch of ground 
in the world, opening and pulverising every clod; but 
which of us has not wondered at the silvery mosses 
and sparkling arabesques of “the elfin builders of the 
frost?” Strength ard beauty mark the creation of 
the human form; God has established a fair harmony 
between the members of our frame, the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. “ Why was not that money spent 
in mission-halls for the poor?” asked one, turning 
from a pulpit, lovely as a dream, of marbles of 
varied hues, most exquisitely carved. The pulpit 
was a woman’s offering; doubtless the critic had 
reason on his side, but the thought came to us of 
the alabaster box, the very choicest outpoured for 
Christ. By all means let us multiply mission- 
halls, but just now and then let some longing spirit 
breathe its thank-offering into a creation of loveliness; 
this may perchance have a ministry too. Above all, 
let the Christian Chureh éése/f be preaching strength 
and beauty—fair as the moon, terrible as a bannered 
host, carrying on the mighty war against evil-doing, 
like Him who cried aloud condemnation on every 
form of sin, yet tenderly echoing the invitation that 
to the séaner spake in infinite compassion, “Come 
unto Me!” 


THE KIGHTEENTH CENTURY REVIVAL. 

The story of the Evangelical Revival of the 
Eighteenth Century, as retold by Canon Overton 
(London: Longmans), loses none of its absorbing 
interest for Christian readers. As in the case of the 
companion volume by Canon Perry on the Reforma- 
tion, recently noticed in our pages, we are unable to 
endorse some of Canon Overton's views which occa- 
sionally come to the front; but apart from this 
saving clause, we are glad to say that on the whole 
a very truthful record of this great religious epoch is 
presented, and that in an eminently readable form. 
We strongly recommend ministers, and others whose 
views are formed, to make themselves acquainted 
with Canon Overton’s instructive little hook. 


“THE FIRM RESOLVE OF REASON,” 

True courage is the outcome of earnest conviction, 
and often gathers strength from difliculties and oppo- 
sition. We give this month the portrait of Dr. 
Dillinger, the distinguished divine and author, whose 
career has been so memorable and important. Born 
in 1799, and educated at Wiirzburg, he became a 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1826 
he was made Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Munich University. His writings were soon appre- 
elated as most thoughtful and profound, and theo 
logical literature owes much to his ready pen. He 
Was chief among the founders of “ Old Catholicism,” 
freeing the Church from the doctrines of Papacy and 
conducting worship in the vulgar tongue; the old 


Catholics also abolished confession and fasting, and 
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sanctioned the marriage of priests. Dr, Déllinger 
Was excommunicated by the Archbishop of Mounich 
in 1871 for assailing the doctrine of Infallibility ; he 
presided over a conference at Bonn, where he declared 
that the Hucharist is not a continuous repetition or 





DR. DOLLINGER. 


renewal of the Atoning Sacrifice. Oxford bestowed 
upon him the degree of D.C.L., Edinburgh that of 
LL.D.; his attainments in ancient and modern 
languages are remarkable. Of course Dr, Déllinger’s 
early friends consider him most heterodox in_ his 
opinions, and it may well be believed that his cour- 
ageous protests have net been made without much 
meutal struggling and pain. It is said of reformers 
that in disputing the infauibility of the Pope, every 
man becomes his own Pope, and spiritual union 
and subordination are impossible; but Carlyle thus 
answers the charge :—‘A revolt against false Sove- 
reigns is the painful but indispensable first prepara- 
tive for true Sovereigns getting place among us!” 
The Old Catholies are not all that might be wished, 
but they have taken more than one brave step in the 
right direction—God speed them on. 


“THE CUPS THAT CHEER 

We prize our winter evenings, when in social, cheery 
communion the time seems all too short, but how 
many are there who of necessity must seek the enter- 
tainment of some hostelry, and enjoy the warmth 
of mine host’s inviting fire! Coffee-palaces have 
been started with the best of motives, and in many 
eases their success is a cause of deep thankfulness, 
but, to be universally popular, their promoters must 
be prepared to vie with the gleaming lights of the 
tavern, the hospitable welcome of the inn, the good 
cooking for which Mrs, Boniface is famed. It 
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PATIENT TEACHING, 


is not an uncommon thing to see in close proximity a 
cheery, well-lit tavern, and a dark and dirty-looking 
abode where temperance drinks can be procured. 
Human nature is weak, and it is natural that the one 
should be full while the other is deserted, “Oh,” 
say some, “but they can afford to light the tavern, 
they make so much money there.” And we believe 
that our coffee-rooms will make money too, if only 
they are kept so clean as to be attractive, if warmth 
and light smile from the windows, and, above all, if 
the coffee really be good. Why should our masses 
link gloom with temperance? We can scarcely spend 
time and money better than in brightening and 
improving our coffee-rooms, seeing to it that the 
managers are civil, good-tempered people, and that 
the refreshing cup is not so concocted as to nauseate 
the euests who are honestly anxious to go home with 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, 


AN AFTER-SUMMER. 

Richter maintained that a woman who could 
always love would never grow oid, and that there 
blooms an after-spring, and later, an after-summer, 
in the faces of women rendered serene and peaceful 
by religion. We all remember some sweet, calm, 
holy face that to our early days seemed to mirror the 
tenderness of God; it is impossible to estimate 
aright the influence of woman, and the Christian 
religion has set her free to enter by deed and endur- 
ance “ the sisterhood of angels.” The Jossibilities of 
woman have been shown again and again in Holy 


Writ. Women spurned tine word of Pharaoh, a 
woman's heart saved Moses, a woman's voice praised 
God when Israel was freed, a woman judged and 
ruled the chosen people. Women ministered to the 
needs of the Incarnate Lord. 
“Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 

Not she denied Him with unholy tongue; 

She, while apostles shrank, could dangers brave, 

Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.” 
We have read a beautiful account of a rough imbecile 
boy, churlish and brutish, shaped into peace and 
gentleness by the Christian courtesy of a quiet 
matron. ‘Give the class to a lady!” is still fre- 
quently said when Jads in the Sunday-school seem 
to mock masculine control, and to threaten mutiny. 
We heard once of a lady whose scholars respected 
her as possessing about the heaviest hand in the 
school, but we are inclined to doubt the story; by 
some strange sympathy, a woman seems to wuder- 
stund her wild boys better than a man—or is it that 
she has more long-suffering ? Certain it is that there 
are big youths and strong men to-day who have been 
led to Calvary by the patient teaching of some 
Christian woman with feeble body and a heart aflame 
with love. Woman's work in the Chureh is ever 
widening, and if she can do naught else she can 
cheer those around her with looks of hope and 
brightness. ‘* Smile on me,” was the one request of 
a sick child to a lady-nurse. Smiles can preach as 
well as sermons, and let not the humblest: woman 
deem she is useless. As has been well said, “ The 
grass of the field is more useful than the cedar of 


Lebanon ; it feeds mere, it rests the eye better.” 
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** Smile on me.’” 
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SHORT 
PUCK IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

All of us who have to deal with the present-day 
hoy will appreciate the remark of the author who 
has discovered that boys have ‘“‘an eternal longing to 
do something.” Rest and boyhood are incompatible: 
we watched the passage of one young gentleman— 
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READY FOR SEA. 


fair type of the rest—to his Sunday-school class the 
other Sabbath, and we noted how carefully and im- 
partially he bestowed a gentle cuff on the outside 
member of every form that he passed. We knew 
him to be a sweet-tempered lad, and realised that the 
cuffs, placidly bestowed and received, were simply 
ebullition of steam before the spirit of mischief was 
fain to subside for a season. Hair-breadth ventures 
are the boys’ delight ; if they can hang over a bridge 
in peril of water or railroad they are entranced—if 
they can emulate the heroes of their favourite papers, 
who run away to sea and return as admirals, after 
the most exciting scenes with various wild beasts 
and savages, why should they clean knives and boots 
at home? Thus argues many a budding youth; and 
we are not surprised to find that our friends of the 
Boys’ Home, Great George Square, Liverpool, in one 
year returned to their friends more than ninety run- 
aways, who sought the port in search of adventure. 
We have noticed this Home before ; helpless youths 
are taken in aé once, and inquiries are made about 
them afterwards ; some really fitted for sea-life are 
helped on board ship, others are fed, lodged, clothed, 
and encouraged to work in various ways. A Liver- 
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pool magistrate remarked that he did not like to 
send boys to prison who had committed no criminal 
offence, nor did he see the sense of sending them 
about their business when they had “ no business to 
be about.” low to dispose of vagrant boys, full of 
life and energy, and in many cases honest and 
hopeful in disposition, must ever remain a problem, 
unless such Homes as this be warmly supported and 
our friends of the Children’s Society be enabled still 
to assist the young at such critical periods of their 
lives. 


“LET HIM THAT HEARETH SAY, COME.” 

From every quarter of the world resound the 
tidings of the Redeemer’s victory ; from the New 
Hebrides we hear of “a most marvellous change from 
heathenism,” from Malacca of the natives buying 
Bibles with avidity, from Pondicherry of many learn- 
ing to understand the way of salvation by the 
reading of the Word of God. Nearer home there is 
no less cause for thanksgiving: we receive news of 
vreat things as to the progress of the Reformed 
Church of Paris. “Seventeen churches or schools 
—twenty-five pastors at work, each in some ap- 
pointed district of our great city. Surely, in spite 
of all our trials, God has been faithful towards 
us.” How many have lived and died in struggling 
for the life of the French Reformed Church! the 
Lord has turned the evil counsel of men into the 
means of helping His servants, and to-day to 
hundreds of thirsting souls the Water of Life is 
being offered without money and without price. “I 
must have a hand in that,” said a cabman, dropping 
his coppers into a collection-box on behalf of a 
mission-hall. Which of us but dongs to have a hand 
in the triumph of immortal Love, the spread of the 
good news of salvation? It is a work in which every- 
one can share; the humblest can echo the Saviour’s 
call. We heard once of one of our own Sunday-school 
lads who had died suddenly, and of whose spiritual 
condition we were painfully uncertain; unspeakably 
thankful were we to hear of a poor woman at whose 
house the boy Jeft greengrocery, and whose heart, 
like that of Archbishop Usher, must have been 
full of the ery, “Let us speak of Christ.” Brought 
casually into contact with the lad, she had spoken 
of the Saviour, and reached his heart ; that humble 
effort, that sudden death, formed a solemn lesson 
indeed. 


THE USES OF THE SNOW. 

How solemn is the falling of the silent white 
petals of the snow! The heavy clouds have been 
hanging above us like “trumpets of the sky,” and 
now softly, quietly, the starry snowflakes glide to 
earth, veiling its bare, brown clods, silvering roof 
and field, and robing the dark hill-summits in shin- 
ing drapery. Earth is a winter palace, and the 
forest-aisles stand beautiful in stainless sheen: the 
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redbreast seeks human pity through the still, hushed 
air, and in God’s-acre, on the graves of our dead, the 
snowdrifts are dropping gently, like garlands that 
have blown in a purer atmosphere than ours, How 





mighty is the force of quietness! The snowtlakes 
have done more than the most boasted human power ; 
descending in beauty, which observation has de- 
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QUESTIONS. 

11. Where is the first mention made by Isaiah of 
the Advent of Christ ? 

12. From what cireumstances do we gather that 
both the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah were di- 
rectly inspired by Ged to go forth on their mis- 
sion ? 

13. What prophecy of Isaiah seems to foretell that 
the Jewish people shall never entirely be destroyed 
as other nations have been ? 

14, Our Blessed Lord, in one of His parables, 
speaks of a vineyard let out tc husbandmen. What 
reference have we in the Old Testament to this 
custom ? 

15. Quote a passage which shows that the wiz- 
ards of old pretended to converse with departed 
spirits. 

16. What book was thrown into the river 
Euphrates ? 

17. In what words does the prophet Nahum set 
forth the utter destruction of Nineveh ? 

18. Who left Hebron for a few days’ journey, and 
did not return for forty years ? 


scribed as sometimes tinted rosily, sometimes lumin- 
ous, and always marvellously varied, they have 
folded their wings over city and plain, feeding the 
mountain streams, tempering tropic heat of summer 
by cooling the breezes, even sheltering animals in 
severe Climates, and in ours moistening the soil and 
preserving vegetation. Chilling us like the touch of 
afHliction, the snow yet results in warming the 
ground and aiding fruitfulness, and, amid its spread- 
ing mantle, there are tiny Alpine flowers that every 
benolder owns as fair and sweet. There is a story of 
a helpless family, praying through one night of peril 
that God would be to them a wall and a defence ; 
the dreaded soldiers did not approach them, for in 
the night the snow came down and built such a wall 
about their cabin that they were safe. It had seemed 
as if only a miracle could preserve them, but God 
had opened His hand, and His snowflakes had been 
their shield. Well may we all, as we look upon the 
innocent snow, render praise that to its stainlessness 
the Scriptures liken the heart that is cleansed from 
sin. Well may we, one and all, take upon our lips 
the prayer, of which Miss Marsh sent 25,000 copies 
on cards to soldiers and sailors—the child's “ snow 
prayer,” associated with the memories of a little one’s 
dying bed—* Oh, God, wash ine from all my sins in 
my Saviour’s blood, and I shall be whiter than 
show,” 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 57. 

1. In the message to the Chureh of Thyatira. 
(Rev. ii. 20.) 

2. The prophet Jeremiah says of some that they 
had sinned so much they could not blush, (Jer, vi. 15.) 

3. By burying them in the graves of kings. 
(Jer, xxvi. 23.) 

4. Zedekiah and Ahab by the King of Babylon. 
(Jer. xxix. 22.) 

5. Moses and Samuel. (Jer. xv. 1.) 

6. “Are there any among the vanities of the 
Gentiles that can cause rain?” (Jer, xiv. 22.) 

7. The island of Cyprus, famous for its excellent 
boxwood, (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) 

8. It is stated they had sails to their vessels of 
broidered linen, and purple awnings for their boats. 
(Ex. xxvii. 7.) 

9. All large merchant ships, for which Tarshish 
had been famous in the days of Solomon. — (Isa. ii. 
16, and 1 Kings x. 22.) 

10. The prophet Isaiah, who foretold how God 
would take away all these and send them into 
slavery. (Isa. ili, 18—24.) 
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BY THE REY. A. A. CAMPBELL, MINISTER OF CRATHTIE, AND DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY 


IN SCOTLAND. 


“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 


mai oe ut has had so e¢ ae red 
a history as that of the Jews, 
The story is one of ups and 


downs, of suceesses and fail- 





ures, of victories and defeats, 
Its history during the time of 
Samuel was no exception te the rule. Never for 
long was the sky cloudless and the winds soft. Dis- 
turbance seemed to follow disturbance, as naturally 
and inevitably as one wave follows another. Yet, 
somehow or other, the nation’s way was always 
cleared before it; its Divine Head at no time leaving 
Himself without a witness in doing it good. 

At this particular period of their history, the Jews 
were just recovering from a time of long and bitter 
trial. They had suffered terribly at the hands of 
their inveterate enemies the Philistines, no fewer 
than thirty thousand of their number having been 
slain in one fierce engagement. Worst of all, the 
Ark of the Covenant, the symbol of the Divine 
presence, had been taken by the Philistines as part 
of the spoil, thus leaving the people bereft of that 
which they had ever regarded as their chief glory 
and surest defence. 

But the God of whom they had been too often 
1077 


” 


1 SAM. vii. 12. 


forgetful was not forgetful of them. Their time of 
extremity had come, but He who makes our ex- 
tremity Hs opportunity stood forth for the deliver- 
ance of His people. ‘Through His interposition the 
Ark of the Covenant was restored to its rightful 
owners, and with the return of this symbol of the 
Divine presence a happier day seems to have dawned 
upon the nation. Victory now took the place of 
defeat; and their old enemies were made to flee, 
smitten and discomfited, before them. 

It was in commemoration of this victory over the 
Philistines at Mizpeh that Samuel raised his 
memorial stone, which he called “ Eben-ezer,” or 
“the stone of help.” He forgot not the sad days, 
the days of defeat and loss and mourning—the 
days when everything seemed dark and dreary and 
hopeless. Yet somehow he felt that, on the whole, 
there had been a kindly leading; that even in their 
most forsaken times they had never been entirely 
forgotten; that a thread of order had always run 
through the confusion ; that the darkness had never 
been without some ray of light to relieve it. He felt, 
in short, that, take it for all in all, their past had 
borne unmistakable witness to a good Providence, 
guiding, guarding, and assisting them; and deeply 


impressed with this conviction, and willing to raise 
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some enduring testimony to the Divine love and 
care, and goodness, he set up his memorial stone, 
saying, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

By this simple memorial stone, set up by Samuel, 
are not some thoughts suggested which well befit 
this season of the year? When we find ourselves 
standing at the point where old and new year meet, 
we not unnaturally look behind and before us. [ do 
not envy the mind that feels no inclination to pause 
at such a season, both for reflection and anticipation. 
Such a mind must lose much; for the exercise is 
one Which cannot fail to increase life’s earnestness 
Few such minds I trust 
there are, and few therefore that will not enter, in 
some measure at least, into the spirit by which 


and deepen its purpose. 


Samuel was actuated when, taking his survey of 
life and life’s experiences, he raised his memorial 
unto the Lord. 

All that the stone set up by Samuel symbolised to 
his own mind we cannot say; nor would it be 
possible to specify everything of which it may be 
regarded as expressive; but there are a few things of 
which it is so obviously expressive that they will 
oceur to any thoughtful mind. 

We shall speak of these three— 

1, Confidence ina guiding and helping Providence. 

2. Thankfulness for the past. 

3. Hopefulness for the future. 

As expressive of these three things, let us con- 
template, for a little, this memorial stone. 

1. The stone, we say, is expressive of confidence 
ina guiding and helping Providence. 

We have already seen how chequered was the 
nation’s career—how marked by much that was 
disquieting, discouraging, disappointing. Samuel's 
retrospect was not over a sea of glass, where the 
winds were asleep, and the waves were lulled to 
rest. It was rather over a sea of troubles, where 
deep seemed calling unto deep, and all was turmoil 
and unrest. But all this does not hide from him the 
Good Hand that had brought them through it all. 
So far from this, he recognises the leading of this 
Hand as he would never have done had the way 
been all brightness and smoothness. Who is it that 
is most reacy to acknowledge the help of a good 
Providence--the man whose voyage has been with- 
out a storm, and who sails quietly and comfortably 
into his desired haven? or the man who has come 
through the fierceness of the tempest and only 
escapes with bare life from the hungry waves ? 
Is it not he whose life has been in jeopardy, and 
who barely reaches the welcome shore? So is it 
often in life. It is not when things go most 
smoothly and comfortably with us that we are most 
ready to recognise the leading and guidance of a 
good Providence. There is no time, perhaps, when 
we are more apt to lose sight of such things. When 
things always go well with us, we are apt to take it 
as a matter of course, and to trace everything to the 
quiet, unchanging Jaws of the universe. But when 


eur path is beset with dangers and difliculties, when 


our life consists largely of a struggle to avuid these ; 
when we are for ever being kept, as it were, on the 
edge of the precipice ; then we recognise the Good 
Hand that preserves us, and wards off the evils 
which threaten us on every side. This is doubtless 
one reason at least why men like Samuel and 
David and Paul are far more ready to recognise a 
guiding and helping Providence than men whose 
lives are quiet and untroubled. The very wonder of 
their being brought through so many dangers, and 
helped on in spite of se many obstacles, fills them 
with admiration ; and they lift up their hearts to 
God in acknowledgment of mercies which others are 
receiving, in much Jarger measure, perhaps, as a 
matter of course. We wonder not, then, that 
Samuel, in spite of drawbacks—in spite of the re- 
membrance of losses and crosses such as rarely fall 
to the lot of men or nations—should have raised his 
memorial stone, saying, “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 

2. But the stone is also expressive of thankfulness 
for the past. We have already spoken of it as 
expressive of confidence in a guiding and helping 
Providence. Of this confidence thankfulness will be 
the natural result. If we can say, “It is the Lord’s 
doing,” we shall naturally follow up this acknowledg- 
ment by thanking Him for His goodness and loving- 
kindness towards us. What Samuel had to thank 
God for, his own heart best knew; and what we 
have to thank Him for, as we look back across the 
years, our own hearts best can tell. If we see no 
cause for thankfulness, it is not because there is 
nothing to be grateful for, but because the spirit of 
thankfulness is wanting. We have already said 
that it is often the most disturbed life, and the life 
most beset by dangers, that has the truest realisation 
of a guiding Providence ; because, being conscious 
of the danger, it is also conscious of the deliverance. 
On the same principle, we might here observe, it is 
often those on whom the mercies are least plentifully 
showered that are most grateful for them : for, 
knowing what it is to want, or at least to be in 
danger of wanting. they know how to value the 
“[T have remarked,” says one, “ that 
people who have received least at God's Hand— 
least, that is, in the way of earthly blessing—are 


blessing. 


oftentimes the most grateful. 


sufferer more grateful to God for an hour of ease 


I have seen the poor 


than many a one of us is for a life in which we 
hardly ever know pain.” Let us but look back in 
this spirit of thankfulness, and shall we not find 
cause to bless the Lord for His goodness, and for 
His merciful kindness towards us? The retrospect 
may not be all brightness and peacefulness and 
prosperity, any more than was Samuel’s. Many dark 
and dreary days we may recall, as our mind wanders 
over the past—days of loss, of bitterness, of mourn- 
ing ; days when the very sun seemed blotted out of 
the heavens; when we felt, indeed, as if he would 
never shine for us again: days from whose very 
anniversary we shrink, as we would shrink from some 
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new trial. How many such days are there in the 
calendar of many of us? Nay, where is the calendar 
from which they are entirely absent? Yet, in spite 
of it all, do we not find large room for thankfulness ? 
Do we not recognise the leadings of One who has 
never wholly left Himself without a witness in doing 
us good, Whose love, perhaps, was most revealed to 
us in the hour when our pain was sharpest, and our 
path most dreary ? and do we not feel, in contem- 
plation of it all, as if we could raise our memorial 
stones, with Samuel, in token of our gratitude, and 
say, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us” ? 

3. But this memorial was also expressive of hope- 
fulness for the future. 

No doubt Samuel only says “ Hitherto hath’ the 
Lord helped us ;” 
was a pledge, for the future. What God had done, 
He would do. In the case of fickle man we cannot 


but the experience of the past 


argue the future from the past. The friend of to- 
day may be the foe of to-morrow. Were we to say 
of any man, “ Hitherto he has been my friend,” our 


‘ 


words would mean, “i know what he has been, and 
can speak for the past, but I have no certainty as to 
the future.” But with God it is otherwise. He is 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. With 
Him the “hitherto” and “henceforth” are one. 
As surely as we can depend upon a law of nature, 
so surely can we depend upon Him. The Psalmist, 
in his well-known and favourite Psalm, the twenty- 
third, grounds his hope for the future upon the ex- 
perience of the past. God had been his Shepherd, 
guarding him, guiding him, upholding him, leading 
him to the green pastures and beside the still waters. 
And what He had done for Him in the past He 
would do in the future. This was his argument; 
nay, in the triumph of his faith he rises to the be- 
lief that even greater things would God do for him 
in the future than He had done in the past. He had 
protected and upheld him in life. This He would 
continue to do; but He would do more ; He would 
protect and uphold him in death, and finally bring 
him into the heavenly fold:—“ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me. Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the House of the Lord for ever.” 

Though directly, therefore, the stone set up by 
Samuel was a memorial of the past, it was none the 
less a pledge for the future. That future might 
seem very doubtful and uncertain to him as he peered 
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anxiously into it. Nevertheless, hitherto the Lord 
had helped him, and in this thought he finds an 
argument for pressing bravely and hopefully forward. 
He remembers how many of the dangers and diffi- 
culties through which he and his country had come 
looked great and insurmountable as they saw them 
appearing in front of them; yet through them all 
God had safely brought them ; and what He had 
done, His servant believes He will again do. He 
cannot, perhaps, see exactly how it is to be accom- 
plished, nor does he too anxiously try to solve the 
problem. This he leaves to God, while he quietly 
and trustfully falls back on the comforting thought, 
that hitherto the Lord had helped them. 

How far each one of us, as he looks back, re- 
cognises the leadings of God’s Hand, no one can say ; 
but I shall be surprised if anyone who has any 
reality and earnestness about his life at all, does 
not recognise at least as much of a Divine leading 
and a Divine help as will constrain him to say, with 
Samuel, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped me.” 
The way has not been all brightness and smoothness. 
So far from this, it has often led us through dark 
valleys, and along rough mountain sides. Still we 
have never come to an absolute ‘standstill ; and we 


“ 
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stand to-day, living memorial stones, as it were, to 
the Divine goodness, declaring by the very fact of 
our existence, if in no other way, that hitherto the 
Lord hath helped us. 

So let us find, in the Divine goodness to us in the 
past, a pledge of its continuance for the time to 
come. Let us find in it a ground of trust that, what- 
ever the future may bring to us, it will bring nothing 
that can place us beyond the reach of the Divine 
help. Let it be our earnest desire and prayer that 
this help may be on our side. _ It is on the side of all 
those who earnestly seek it. The weakest shall be 
strong with it. The strongest shall be weak without 
it. In this strength let us go forward. Let us not 
raise our memorial stones merely to sit down beside 
them. Let us rather make them fresh starting 
points, from which we press forward to higher and 
better things. It will not be in vain that we seek 
the goal if we seek it in humble trust in the help 
that cometh from on high. “To them that have no 
might He inereaseth strength. Even the youthis 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength, they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary ; 
and they shall walk and not faint.” 
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THE OLD CITY CHURCH. 


—, 
ee moon and the stars were shining down 
ph y On the silent streets of the mighty town, 

. And I heard the bells from a distant tower 
Strike out the solemn midnight hour. 





And then, as I stood in the shadows dim, 
There came the sound of an old, old hymn, 
And my heart was full of peaceful tears, 

As I heard the hymn of my younger years, 
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I know not if I was dreaming there, 

But the great streets melted away in air, 

And there rose the church where I first had prayed, 
I heard the notes of the organ played. 

I saw the sun en the windows shine, 

I felt my mother’s hand in mine, 

And my heart was full, and my eyes were dim, 

As we sang together the old, old hymn. 





OUIVER. 


The morning broke, the church was gone, 
The tramp of feet once more rang on, 
But I turned again to the press of life, 
With a heart refreshed for the ceaseless strife ; 
For I knew that, if only men will pray 
With the simple faith of childhood’s day, 
In crowded city or lonely hill, 
Our loving God will listen still. 
FreDERIC E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
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MISS WILLOWBURN’S' OFFER. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER IX. 


of 


“RESOLVE to take Miss 
Willowburn’s advice, 
and let Annie’s love 
affair alone. A few 
days glide peacefully 
away, and I devote 


A DRIVE TO CLARE- 
FIELD. 





myself to Madge, who 
shows a decided un- 
willingness to repeat 
her A B GC, and 
wants to go rollicking 
through her small 
lessons. <At last I 
own myself beaten 
(not by Madge, but 
by the intense heat), 
and allow her to de- 
vote herself to her flaxen-haired doll, whose charms 
will certainly not outlast the summer. 
just before bedtime, there is a terrible wail. The 
doll has been left sitting in the sun for a whole 


One evening, 


day, and her ghastly countenance is a thing to 
remember. Annie suggests that she shall have 
decent burial in the kitchen garden; and I promise 
Madge a new waxen princess, whose beauty shall 
make her forget the melancholy fate of her old 
favourite. 

That very evening, when Madge is sobbing herself 
to sleep, Patience comes to us with a basket of 
cherries, and follows me up-stairs to my room. We 
hush Madge to rest, and sit and talk to each other in 
low tones, while the dusk fills the chamber, and the 
stars begin to shine out of the soft grey sky. 

“Yesterday,” Patience tells me, “I saw that cook 
had something on her mind, and would not be happy 
till she had unburdened herself. So I asked her 
what it was. And it seems that she has been 
interesting herself in that pretty parlourmaid of 
yours—Jane.” 

“Ah,” I say, drawing a long breath, and remem- 
bering the evening when we met Jane in the rose- 


“WHEN WE TWO PARTED,” ETC. 


walk. “That girl has got herself into some foolish 
entanglement, I suppose ? ” 

“You have hit upon the truth. Cook, you know, 
is a shrewd, quiet woman, and has lived with me for 
years. Jane has confessed to her that she has a 
lover who does not belong to Wood Royal, and of 
whom she really knows nothing. He is in the habit 
of meeting her in the field at the bottom of your 
grounds,” 

“Then it is just as I feared, Patience! I was 
always afraid that the girl’s pretty face would at- 
tract some worthless fellow.” 

“We are not quite sure that he is worthless, but 
we will find out all about him if we ean. But Jane 
She said that she had 
several times seen Miss Lambton and Captain 
Montifex together in that very field; and she had 
thought it strange that Miss Lambton——a new-comer 


made another revelation. 


—should meet him out of the house.” 

We sit in silence for a few seconds, looking at 
each other in the dusk. And then my indignation 
breaks out into passionate speech. 

“My poor Annie!” I say bitterly. “ Must that 
traitress always stay here and destroy her hopes ? 
Shall I speak to the mother?” 

“ Certainly not,” Patience answers firmly. “ You 
can’t bring a servant’s testimony against Lesbia; 
you must just be patient and wait for something to 
open Mrs. Bazeley’s eyes. If Jane’s story be true, 
I am very much disappointed in Guy Montifex. I 
wish he had gone away to the seaside with his 
mother ; no good ever comes to idle men, and his 
life here is mere idleness.” 

“And how about that silly Jane?” I ask im- 
patiently. 

“You ought, I think, to make some _ private 
inquiries about that admirer of hers. He tells her 
that he is a clerk in the employ of Harland, the 
wine-merchant at Clarefield, and gives his name as 
Arthur Graham. Poor Jane tells cook that he is 
quite a gentleman !” 

“T should have more belief in him if he were a 
plain working man.” 

“So should I,” rejoins Patience. “And I always 
distrust these attractive swains who hang about 
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country houses and make love to the maids. Such 
love-making is too often followed up by house- 
breaking.” 

“Don’t suggest such a thing as housebreaking ! 


” 
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will hire the old fly from the ‘Swan,’ and then we 
shall be left to ourselves. It will be best for me 
to go to Harland, and ask a few questions about 
Arthur Graham. You need not say a word of our 
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*** Patience,’ L say, with my hands on her shoulders, ‘you seem sent into the world to smooth the 
paths of your friends.’”—p. 154. 


“We have only William in 
this house as a protector, and [ shouldn't like his 
valour to be put to the test. Oh, Patience, what 
shall we do?” 

“What do you say to driving to Clarefield to- 
morrow afternoon, Margaret? You have promised 


I whisper in dismay. 


Madge a new doll, and I have some purchases to 
make. We won't take the mother’s brougham; I 


suspicions to your people; just tell them you are 
going to buy Madge’s doll.” 

It is a five-mile drive to Clarefield, the nearest 
market town! and at three o'clock Patience and I 
seat ourselves in the lumbering old carriage from the 
inn. ‘This fly is a roomy vehicle that can be opened 
or closed at will; to-day it is opened, and we pro- 


tect ourselves from the glare with large sunshades, 
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and lean back comfortably in our corners. The heat 
is still intense; but the quiet road is shadowed by 
grand old trees, and sometimes a breath of soft wind 
comes stealing towards us from furzy common or 
breezy down. We do not talk much ; our eyes are 
busy, and our tongues are still. It is a great delight 
to get a passing glimpse down the aisle of some 
deep wood, and see the bracken plumes touched by 
rare gleams of gold; or to come to a_ stretch of 
lovely waste land, flushed with amethyst heather, 
and hummed over by myriads of bees. ‘To Patience 
and myself these scenes are a refreshment to the 
spirit. She looks at them with artist eyes, and later 
on they will be recreated by her skilful hand; I see 
them merely as one whose soul is awake, and 
always ready to rejoice over a fair earth. Both of 
us have known sorrow; both have said farewell to 
youth; but I think that in our younger, gayer days 
we never felt such deep satisfaction in nature as we 
are feeling now. 

By-and-by we come to the outskirts of the old 
town. Here are battered cottages with thatched 
roofs overgrown with the gold of stonecrop, and 
walls shaded by alder bushes; then the better built 
houses appear; and at last we go rattling through a 
High Street that can boast of many an imposing 
edifice in brick and stone. The fly stops at the 
largest shop in the street—a drapery establishment 
and faney warehouse combined—and while I go in 
to choose a doll, Patience walks on to the wine- 
merchant's office 

When she returns I display a golden-haired beauty 
at least two sizes larger than the charmer who has 
met with such an evil fate. Then I select some 
satin and chintz to be converted into frocks for the 
new princess, and we get into the fly again with our 
parcels, 

“ Well, Patience ?” I say, when the horses’ heads 
are turned homewards, 

“ Well, Margaret, I have seen old Mr. Harland, 
the head of the firm. He says they have never had 
any man named Arthur Graham in their employ. 
But, about two years ago, they had a junior clerk, 
named Wells, in whom they took a good deal of 
interest. He was so handsome and gentlemanlike 
that they were weak enough to take him without 
the usual references, and he contrived to rob them 
in a clever way. They sent him off as soon as his 
misdemeanours were discovered; and they have 
lately heard that he is believed to be connected 
with a gang of sharpers in London,” 

* And they think it possible that Arthur Graham 
is Wells 2” L ask. 

* Just possible. If so, he is a dangerous fellow, 
Margaret. All you can do is to keep a strict watch 
over Jane. I will tell my cook to be on the alert, 
and to give the girl all the good advice that she will 
take. But Lam afraid Jane’s lover is more than a 
match for cook.” 

I have a sincere liking for pretty Jane, who has 
lived with us fer twelve months, and was recom- 


mended by some ladies who keep a training-school 
for servants. She is quick and willing and in- 
dustrious, and I do not want to send her away 
because she is not proof against a man’s flattery. 
Remembering the days when a handsome face and 
soft words influenced me against my better judzment, 
I am not at all disposed to be hard upon Jane. 

We drive homeward through the golden lights 
and deep shadows, and return to Wood Royal in the 
first sweetness of evening. The fly sets us down at 
Ivy House, where tea and coffee await us ; and I feel 
half reluctant to leave the dear old flower-scented 
room, and go back to my perplexities at Cedar Lawn. 

* Patience,” I say, with my hands on her shoulders, 
“you seem sent into the world to smooth the paths 
of your friends. It is hardly fair that you should be 
always thinking for others. ! wish that somebody 
—very good and great and strong-—would come 
suddenly into your life, and take eare of you for the 
rest of your days!” 

When the words are out, I would that I had not 
uttered them. They are scarcely spoken before a 
vision of Dr. Vansittart rises up in my mind—* good 
and great and strong ”—and my cheeks burn, much 
to my own discomfiture. It makes me still more 
uncomfortable to see that Patience’s calm face re 
flects the glow on mine, 

“Don’t make me desire impossible things, Mar 
garet,” she says lightly ; but there is a tremor in her 
sweet voice. ‘‘T have learned in whatsoever state | 
am, therewith to be content.” 

“You are the very embodiment of content,” [ say, 
kissing her. “ And now [ will go home to Madge, 
who won't sleep a wink unless the new princess 
shares her pillow.” 

I go back through the shrubbery, princess and all, 
and catch sight of Madge awaiting me on the terrace. 
Her shout of rapture brings the girls out of the 
drawing-room, and Guy Montifex saunters after 
them... I faney that he is more like his old self this 
evening ; 
childish delight, over the doll; and laughs softly 
when she strokes its fluffy golden hair and waxen 


he hovers round Annie as she stoops, in 


face. 

“You are not a day older than Madge,” he tells 
her teasingly. “It was only yesterday that you 
wore a pinafore and hada doll vourself. Didn't I 
send it afloat in the duck-pond once, in one of Ted's 
ships ?” 

“You were not so kind as Charlie Ashmead,” 
remarks Lesbia, in her gentlest voice. “‘ Annie says 
that he used to climb trees to get her nests. How 
long we women always remember the lovers of our 
childhood !” 

She speaks quite naturally, and ends with a soft 
little sigh. I am vexed to see that Annie blushes, 
and I am sure that Guy observes the blush. He 
turns away with a nonchalant air, and says he must 


be going home. 


I follow my friend’s advice, and keep a strict wateh 
on Jane ; but she does nothing worthy of notice. I 
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ask the other servants whether they have observed 
any strangers prowling round the house and grounds, 
and they answer no, The days glide on unevent- 
fully, and Patience tells me that our pretty parlour- 
maid has made no further disclosures to her cook. 
But it seems to me that Jane’s bright young face is 
undergoing a change ; she looks paler and older, and 
sometimes there is quite a seared expression in her 
blue eyes. 

As to Lesbia, she is never again seen walking 
alone in the rose-path, and I fancy that she shuns 
the field at the bottom of the grounds. But I know 
that she watches her opportunity, and slips away 
from Annie as often as she can. In what: direction 
she takes her solitary rambles I cannot tell, and 
sometimes I find her in the house when I think her 
missing, and missing when I believe her to be in- 
doors. Yet there never seems to be the slightest 
mystery in anything she says or does ; and the 
mother and Annie draw closer to her every day. 

To everyone but myself she seems an agreeable 
addition to our quiet household ; and her practical 
cleverness quite astonishes us all. She makes the 
mother’s caps as they have never been made before ; 
and coaxes the dear old lady to take a new interest 
in her own appearance. And for Annie she invents 
endless fresh decorations ; and insists on taking the 
task of doll-diessing out of my hands. 

“Let me do something for Madge,” she pleads. “TI 
am so fond of children, Margaret, and [ so seldom 
get an opportunity of making them fond of me. 
You don't know how glad I am to live in a house 
where there is a child.” 

When I see the charming little costumes that she 
fashions out of my satin and chintz, and when I hear 
Madge’s screams of delight over her newly dressed 
princess, [ begin to think that [am an ill-conditioned 
woman, full of fancies and prejudices. Perhaps the 
mother thinks the same, for she says to me quite 
gravely, one day, “My dear Margaret, I am afraid 
you have not entirely opened your heart to poor 
Lesbia.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A MEMORABLE SUNDAY, 


THERE comes at last a Sunday that no one belonging 
to our household is ever likely to forget. 

It is a day of rich, strong colours ; overhead there 
is asky of intense blue, without a cloud to be seen ; 
and far and near the yellow cornfields warm the 
landseape with their August gold. The bindweed 
hangs its large white flowers across the hedges, and 
the pink blossoms of the wild convolvulus are 
scattered over the wayside like delicate little shells. 
The sweetness of jessamine fills the churchyard, 
and the passion-flower is blooming round the east 
window. As we pass slewly through the lych-gate 
we look across the field, and see the great golden 
heads of the sunflowers in the viearage garden. 
Then comes Dr. Vansittart walking along the narrow 
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field-path with Mrs. Longford, and Lesbia says that 
he is looking sunburnt and strong. 

Charlie Ashmead is to preach for our vicar to-day 
a charity sermon in aid of the choir fund. After 
service he has promised to return to Cedar Lawn to 
luncheon, an arrangement which suits him well 
enough, although Annie is not thoroughly pleased. 
Her instincts tell her why poor Charlie has so eagerly 
accepted the mother’s invitation ; and my knowledge 
of woman nature convinces me that the presence of 
an undesired lover is a heavy cross for her to bear. 
She will have to listen to Charlie’s words while she 
is longing for the sound of another voice; to walk 
side by side with him while she is wearying for 
another companion. 

I silently resolve that Ashmead shall not have the 
chance of walking home with my sister that morning. 
When we come out of church, I will tell Annie to 
go with the mother in her brougham. Guy Montifex 
will have his eyes upon our doings, and, indifferent as 
he seems, [ do not choose to have him think that 
Annie is encouraging a rival. In that heart of hearts 
(which Lesbia has never even touched) I know that 
Guy still keeps his love for his girl sweetheart ; and 
I trust that time will sweep all barriers away. 

And yet when Charlie speaks to us from the pulpit— 
wise, loving words that go straight to the hearts of 
all his hearers—I think how good a man he is, and 
how happy Annie might have been with him. But 
is there any end to the might-have-beens of this life? 
Truly the tendrils of a young girl’s faney are delicate 
things, and if you tear them from one support you 
cannot train them to cling to another hold. I know 
that [ must not wish, even in my inmost self, to 
direct and order my sister’s choice. 

The sermon comes to an end, and then follow the 
hymn and _ offertory, and the last prayer. The 
mother’s face looks wofully white, and I make a sign 
to her to leave the church and seek the fresh air as 
quickly as she decently can. 

“Go back in the brougham, Annie,” I whisper 
to my sister in the porch. “I will tell you why I 
wish it, later on.” 

“T can’t, dear,” she whispers back. “ Lesbia is 
going with the mother.” 

“Why not you?” I demand, a little angrily I am 
afraid. 

“Poor Lesbia felt faint in church,” Annie says 
simply. “Of course it would be cruel to make her 
walk.” 

I don't believe in the least in Lesbia’s faintness ; 
but my plan is frustrated, and she triumphs. The 
brougham drives up to the churchyard gate ; Guy 
Montifex is at hand to assist the mother; and, as he 
puts Lesbia into the carriage, I see that she seizes 
the chance and says a few earnest words in his 
ear. 

We have got to wait until Charlie Ashmead comes 
out of the vestry, and we go and seat ourselves on 
the bench that is shaded by the boughs of the 
largest yew. Annie sighs heavily. My eyes follow 
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Guy’s retreating figure as he walks deliberately away 
from the churchyard, and I find myself secretly 
thinking all kinds of uncharitableness. 
first to speak, and there is an unconscious humour 
that 


Annie is the 


in her remark forces me to smile against 
my will. 

“It is said that he that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool,” she says dolefully. 
Margaret, that he who trusteth in another person’s 


” 


“Now it seems to me, 


heart is a greater fool still 

I look vaguely away to the flower-crowned graves, 
lying peacefully in the noontide sunshine, and think 
of all 
lasting rest. 


the foolish hearts that have there found a 
Some of them were girl-hearts, as fond 
and weak as Annie’s own, Close to the grey wall, 
under the shade of an ivy-wreathed urn, there lies 
a Dorothy Vere, who was crossed in love, and died 
at twenty-one. Traditions of her are still lingering 
about our neighbourhood ; and [ think of her always 
as “a fair, meek blossom,” too fragile to stand up 
against the storm-wind that laid waste all the hopes 
of her young life. 

But I do not believe that Annie is in any peril of 
the danger that I 


for her is of another kind. I 


dying of a slighted love ; fear 
dread an embittered 
spirit, a soured temper, a listlessness in doing the 
things that her hands are set todo, These are, [ 
think, the commonest results of an unfortunate love- 
results. 


rich in the 


affair, and they are 
After all, it 
choicest kind of gifts, which, 


certainly unpoetical 


must be a strong nature, 


a . like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe.” 


It is only certain favoured plants that delight us 
A heart 
like that of Patience ‘Villowburn ean give out balm 
when it is bruised ; but my poor Annie has little of 
that sweet streagth which is the special characteristic 


with their perfume wlen we crush them. 


of my friend, 

Just as my thonghts turn to Patience, she comes up 
the path to the old yew, and greets us; and I see 
Then 


Charlie Ashmead hurries out of the vestry door, and 


her glance rest anxiously on my sister’s face. 
approaches us with a radiant smile; and he, too, 
lets his eyes dwell longer on Annie than she likes, 
She colours faintly under his gaze, and stands up, 
looking very pretty in her black bonnet with strings 
tied under her delicate chin. 

We four go homeward down the lanes, and T am 
afraid that poor Charlie has a iaeciturn companion, 
Patience glances at me and shakes her head as we 
walk behind the pair; but she can do nothing to 
make life pleasanter for either of them at present, 
and so she talks about the Johnsons and their boy. 
Dr. Vansittart has so nearly effected little Willie's 
cure that he can walk comfortably about the village 
with a crutch. The poor parents are overwhelmed 
with gratitude and the child 
bright lad—is looking forward to playing soine active 


and joy; himself —a 


part in the world, and distinguishing himself in 
life. 

“Yesterday,” says Patience, “he asked me if I 
thought he would ever be strong enough for a 
soldier! I told him no, and said that he might find 
better work to do than soldiering. And then he 
said that he would rather be a doctor than anything 
else, because he had found out that doctors could do 
such wonderfully good things. ‘And I'd 
make people get well, Miss Willowburn,’ he added, 
‘than cut them down with a sword,’ 
as he had been healed himself, he ought to think 
about healing others: and I hope he will.” 

As we pass the farm where the Jolimsons live, we 


sooner 


] answered that 


see them all grouped in the orchard behind the 
house, enjoying the shade of the old fruit trees, 
Willie’s merry laugh comes ringing through the still 
air, and [ know what joyful echoes it must awaken 
in his mother’s heart. 

“TL hope the boy will grow up to be a healer,” I 
say thoughtfully. 
very few to be such a healer as Dr. Vansittart is, 


* But, Patience, it is eranted to 


There is the mighty will-forece, the iron nerve, the 
infinite kindliness; you don’t often find all these 
gifts combined in one man.” 

“No,” she admits frankly. 

* But there are healers who are not doctors,” T go 
on, “ You are one. In fact, your gifts in that line 
are so remarkable that [ sometimes think you have 
something in common with him.” 

Why is it that I am always harping on a string 
that I do not want to touch? When I began to 
speak [ had not the slightest intention of making 
But who 
that 
sometimes reize upon our tongues and cover us with 


the ridiculous remark I have just uttered. 


does not know those inexplicable impulses 


contusion: Oh, how hot the air is this morning! 
Even under the trees, which hang a canopy of full, 
there breath of 
I hide my burning face under 
my sunshade, and say hurriedly that Ido not know 
how to t 
weather. 

“T don’t mind the heat so much as you do,” says 


dark foliige overhead, is not a 


coolness to be felt. 


6 on living through such a spell of tropical 


Patience, in her calm voice. “ But it is intensely 
hot to-day. 
Then the 


silently 


We shall have an early harvest.” 
conversation languishes, and we go 
through the village, where the sinell of 
When 


we get to the door of Ivy House LT am painfully 


Sunday dinners is more evident than usual. 


conscious of a red face; but Patience looks even 
paler than she always does. 
Charlie’s radianee is a little dimmed. T do not 


think Annie has exerted herself to make him happy, 
Moreover, IT am 
secretly vexed with my sister for letting Lesbia spoil 


and [ take pity on him at once. 


A shrewder girl than Annie 
might well have been misled by Lesbia at first; but 
I wonder that this morning’s trick has not at last 


fo) 


her life as she does. 


awakened some suspicion. 
If it were not for the mother’s evident pleasure in 
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seeing Charlie, our luncheon party would be de- 
cidedly dull. 
depressed ; and my efforts at conversation are of the 


Lesbia is very silent, Annie manifestly 


tamest kind, I fancy Charlie goes away disappointed 
with his old friends, and my heart aches for him. 
He departs after an early cup of tea, and later on I 
walk slowly through the lanes again to evening 
service. 

When I come home it does not surprise me to 
hear that Annie has gone to bed with a headache, 
and that Lesbia has promised to sit with her till 
she falls asleep. Apparently we are a drowsy house- 
hold that night—a close, sultry night, which makes 
the closing of doors and windows an impossible 
thing to do. 

There is no moon, and very little coolness comes 
with the warm, soft darkness. The air is so heavy 
and still that the rich perfume of the jessamine 
almost overpowers me as [ step out for a moment on 
the terrace. There is an intense silence everywhere ; 
the creepers do not rustle as usual; no whispers 
come stealing up from the hushed garden. I go 
indoors, and William secures the bolts, and makes 
the common preparations for bed-time. 

On my way to my room I meet Jane, who starts 
when I speak, and looks at me with sueh wild eyes 
that I ask if she is ill. She tells me that the heat 
has made her faint onee or twice that day, and as 
the candle-light falls on her deathly pale face, I 
see the traces of tears, There is no doubt on my 
mind that the girl is going to be on the sick-list, 
and I send for Dr. Mervyn in the 
morning, 


resolve to 


The door of Annie’s room is partly open, and I 
look in. 
and Lesbia sits quietly in an arm-chair by the bed- 


A night-light burns on the chimney-piece, 
side, She wears a pale blue wrapper, trimmed with 
heaps of lace and bows of satin ribbon, and looks 
lazily beautiful in her négligé. 

Annie is lying with one arm over her head, and 
her large, wakeful eyes stare at me as I enter with 
alight step. Her attitude betokens a mind ill at 
ease, and her sweet young face is beginning to show 
the stamp of trouble all too plainly. I bend over 
her with a yearning to console, which I cannot put 
into words, 

“Shall [ sit with you, dear?” T ask. 

“Lam used to staying up at night,” says Leshia’s 
soft voice. “ Mrs. Bland has often made me sit with 
her when she could not sleep. It would tire you, 
And there is 
Madge to be thought of—the heat may make her 
restless,” 


Margaret, but it doesn’t hurt me. 


What can anyone say to such kind, sensible words? 
Tmurmur something civil in reply; and then [ push 
away the pretty brown hair that curls over Annie’s 
damp brow, and softly kiss her. 

[hope Lam not jealous of Lesbia’s influence over 
ny sister, But Annie is ten years younger than 
yself, and T almost feel to her as I do to Madge. 
She has always been my child, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A NIGHT OF TERROR. 

a ee ] SLEEP in the 
largest bed- 
room in the house, 
> a spacious cham- 
as ber at the end of 
the corridor ; and 
Madge’s cot 
‘ stands besice my bed. It 
is a beautiful room, in 
.which I keep many of the 
treasures that 
to my brief married life ; 
here I often sit to 
write my letters, and read 
my favourite 

peace. 
I have to pass the head 


belonged 
and 


books in 


of the stairs on my way, 
I pause and 
over the balustrade, down 
The 


house is very still; not a 


and look 


into the darkness. 
breath of wind comes in through the open window on 
the landing ; the night is as hot and hushed as the long 
Just then the hall clock strikes ten. 

I enter my room, shutting the door behind me, 
but not locking it, and go straight te the pretty 
cot which the mother’s love has made a dainty 
In winter Madge 


day has been. 


nest for her only grandehild. 
sleeps under crimson satin curtains lined with gold ; 
in summer, she has gauzy draperies of pale blue, 
which make her dream, she tells me, of skies and 
clouds and angel wings. But to-night these draperies 
are swept away from her lace-edged pillow, and 
she lies flushed, with scarlet lips parted, murmuring 
broken words in her sleep. 

I hang over her with all a mother’s 
anxiety in my heart. 
fever ? 


nervous 
Is this the beginning of a 
Is everyone going to be ill? And then 
I remember hearing someone say that there are 
several sick persons in the village. 

I stand beside the child’s pillow many minutes 
before there comes to me a better mood, and the 
impulse of prayer sways my spirit. I kneel 
pray for all this transitory life, 
are in trouble, need, sickness, or in any 
while the old 
tremble on my lips, I feel God's answer thrilling 
* This life!” For 
part IT am not make 
ado about its losses and crosses, but am_ willing 


and 
those “who, in 
sorrow, 
other adversity,” and even word 


through my soul. transitory 


my own inclined to mucn 
to plod patiently onward, keeping the goal in view. 
It ix for the sake of others that my heart is disquieted 
within me ; for them I crave such earthly happiness 
as I never even dream of asking for myself. It 
is far easier for me to leave my own concerns in 
the Father's hands, than to trust Him implicitly 
with the lives of those I love. 
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When I rise from my knees, I am conscious of 
the soothing certainty that He will take thought 
for them all, Madge—Annie—the mother—Patience 
—He will order their destinies as it seems best to 
He may lead their feet into 
ways they have not known, but His guidance will 


His Godly wisdom. 


be a thousand times safer than mine. 

Thus comforted I fall into a deep sleep, which lasts 
about two hours. It is Madge’s voice that wakes me, 
speaking in a half-fretful, half-coaxing tone, and her 
little hands a e pulling at my bed-clothes. 

“What is it, darling?” | ask, sitting up with a 
start. 

“Some lemonade,” she says, on the verge of tears. 
“Tm so dedful thirsty. Oh, mamma, get some 
lemonade.” 

I get up at once, thrust my feet into slippers, and 
put on my dressing-gown. ‘There is a large erystal 
jug of lemonade standing on the dining-room side- 
board, and I am going down-stairs to get it without 
delay. As soon as Madge sees me moving she is quite 
satifised. She is not at all ill, she assures me, only 
so hot, and so thirsty, and she doesn’t think she car: 
sleep any more. When I come back, perhaps I may 
like to keep awake myself, and tell her about the 
princess who slept for a hundred years. If anything 
can make her feel sleepy, ¢hat story will. 

[ promise to tell the story from beginning to end; 
if she does happen to doze off in the middle, I am to 
finish it in the morning, And then I light the candles 
on the toilet-table, take a candlestick in my hand, and 
vo out of the room, leaving the door open behind me. 

Glancing along the corridor towards Annie’s room, 
I see that her door is still ajar, and the faint ray that 
issues into the dark passage tells me that the night- 
light is still burning. Quietly, and with softly 
slippered feet, [ go down-stairs; my wrapper making 
no rustling as 1 move. 

Ours is a spacious hall, with two doors on each 
side of the entrance. The two doors on my left, 
when | reach the foot of the stairs, are those of the 
dining-room and breakfast-room. Both are closed ; 
and the hall, dark and quiet, is filled with the scent 
of the plants growing in great china jars. The light 
of my candle dimly illumines the familiar things 
around me, and a lemon-plant sends me a fragrant 
breath as [ open the dining-room door, 

It startles me to find that the room is not in dark- 
ness, <A light, burning on the sideboard, falls on the 
figure of a man who is busily at work on the plate- 
drawer. My first thought is that this must be 
William, who has come down to — perform some 
neglected duty. But when he turns and fronts me 
it is not William’s face that I behold. The open 
French window tells me how his entrance has been 
effected, and convinces me that, for the first time in 
my lite, I am face to face with a veritable burglar. 

[ am not half so mueh frightened as I always 
If he had been 
masked, or disguised in any hideous way, I believe 


thought I should be in such a ease. 


that terror would have overmastered me at once. 


But the face that he turns towards me is youte 
and handsome, although it wears, just now, as 
evil an expression as it has ever been my lot to 
see, 

“Now, ma’am,” he says, advancing a step, and 
keeping his glittering eyes steadily fixed on mine, 
“do you want me to murder you ?” 

At these words the fright, which I did not at 
first feel, takes possession of me in an_ instant, 
and sets me shivering from head to foot. I suddenly 
realise that [ am a woman (and not a very strong 
specimen of my sex), alone at midnight, in’ the 
lower part of the house, with a thief. 

With a helpless little ery, I back towards the 
door, and he comes nearer still, the light of my 
candle shining full upon that reckless face. sefore 
he can touch me, before I can ery out again, some- 
one comes sweeping past me into the room, and 
seizes him by the arm with a suddenness that almost 
overpowers hin, 

“Fly, Margaret !” 
up-stairs and call William—don’t lose a second.” 

And I do fly, as fast as my feet will carry me, 


says Lesbia’s voice, “fly 


screaming for help at every step. Yet it seems 
an age before I gain the head of the stairs, and 
longer still before anyone responds to my calls. At 
length the whole Lousehold come crowding inte 
the corridor in the wildest alarm; Annie, white 
as a ghost, appears at one door, the mother at 
another. The last to show himself is William, 
that doughty protector of our property and persons, 
whose courage is now to be severely tried, 

“William,” I gasp, with difficulty, “there’s a 
man in the dining-room—go down directly, or he'll 
murder Miss Lambton !” 

Instead of obeying me at onee, William makes 
for the door leading to the servants’ staircase, shout- 
ing out that he is going to fetch ‘master’s revolver.” 
Annie wrines her hands in anguish; it is on her 
account that Lesbia has gone to the dining-room 
at this unearthly hour, and she begins to bewail 
her selfishness. The mother sinks back into the 
arms of Morton; the housemaid and kitchen-maid 
scream and cling to each other, and the only 
undaunted person is cook, 

“Tl go, ma’am,” she says, descending the stairs 
as fast as her substantial figure will allow her to 
move. 

I follow her, feeling meaner than I ever did in 
my life. Have [ not basely and ignobly left 
Lesbia to her fate? 

No light proceeds from the dining-room now ; but 
I have never once relinquished my candle, and its 
flame reveals Lesbia, quietly bolting the shutters. 
She turns and meets us with a face that is white, 
even to the lips, but perfectly calm, 

“He is gone,” she says, panting a little. “I 
hadn't strength enough to hold him, but he has 
taken nothing. And now do, some of you, see 
to this wretched Jane!” 


Up to this moment no one has remembered that 
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The housemaid and kitchen-maid, 


Jane is missing. 


who have ventured as far as the hall, now come 
in, and then enters William with a rush, revolver 
in hand. 

“You don’t mean to say he’s gone!” he ejaculates 
with well-feigned disgust. 

“Gone ! yes, of course he is,” says cook, contemptu- 
ously ; “and you ’re precious glad of it.” 

“How did he escape, ma’am?” inquires William, 
coming up to me, and not deigning to notice his 


fellow-servant. ‘“‘ Another moment, and °’t would 
have been all over with him. I couldn't have 
missed him, ma’am, if I had fired.” 

“[T shouldn't wonder,” says cook, “if this 


miserable girl let him in! She’s well paid out 


for her sins if she did, poor creetur. Bring me 
some water, Hannah, as quick as you can.” 

While cook speaks she unfastens the handkerchief 
that tied mouth, and lifts 
the poor girl from the Then Hannah, the 

and we bathe the 
cold hands, | till 

The blue 


open at last, and a shudder runs through Jane’s 


has been over Jane’s 


floor. 


housemaid, comes with water, 
colourless face, and chafe the 


consciousness slowly comes back. eyes 


frame as she looks round her on all these familiar 


faces, Lesbia draws near and speaks to her. 


“T am sorry for you, dane,” she kindly, 


Says 
“You must have been basely deceived, and | am 
Mrs 
have you carried into my room, I will watch over 


You 


sure you meant no harm. If Spencer will 
you till the doctor cames to-morrow morning. 
have had a fearful shock.” 

“Indeed, Lesbia,” I say anxiously, “J am afraid 
you have borne too much already. 
white and——” 


I stop short. 


You are terribly 


As she turns her pale face and gleam- 
ing brown eyes upon me, I am strangely reminded of 
that other evil face, which confronted me so savagely 
only a few minutes ago. 

My imagination, highly excited, doubtless, must be 
playing me a trick ; what resemblance can there pos- 
sibly be between poor Ted’s sweetheart and a burglar ? 
And yet, how strange it is that this burglar has 
yielded to the power of an unarmed woman, and fled 
Without 
behiad ! 


leaving even the vestige of a_ struggle 
If the plate had been gone, and Lesbia left 
bleeding on the floor, I should not have been in the 
least surprised. It is her easy victory that astonishes 
me, 

Perhaps, with her usual quickness, she reads my 
thoughts. Her dark lashes veil the shining eyes for 
a moment, and then she speaks. 

“He was not a very dreadful burglar, after all,” 
‘In fact, I am sure 


that this is his first attempt at house-breaking. It 


she says, with a faint smile. 


was so clumsily managed, you see ; and he was so 


easily cowed. And he had no assistants. It is 
evident that Jane must have let him in without 
being aware of his designs ; but she will tell us 


everything when she is well enough to speak.” 


‘ . ” . 
“Poor silly soul,” says cook, looking down com- 
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the seared face. “She'd 


better not try to talk yet, if she wants to keep her 


passionately at young 
senses.” 

“ She will be quiet in my room; I shall know how 
to manage her, Margaret,” persists Lesbia earnestly. 
You will do well to let her be with me.” 

She has her will, and Jane, still dazed and helpless, 
When this is 
done, the house becomes quiet again, and I retire to 
lock 
needs a great deal of soothing, and wants to know 
I pacify her at last, 
and then lie down to court sleep, but it does not add 


6“ 


is taken to Miss Lambton’s chamber. 


my room, and myself in with Madge, who 


why everybody was screaming. 


much to my sense of security to feel that the valiant 
William, fully armed, is parading the lower part of 
the house till daybreak. It is not improbable that 
Hannah and the kitchen-maid are sharing his vigil, 
and admiring his swagger; but I do not concern 
myself about any of them. When I close my eyes I 
am still haunted by a vision of those two faces— 
both pale and dark-eyed—with a mysterious resem- 
And then I think that I, like 
all the rest, am out of sorts, and determine to consult 


bianece between them. 


Dr. Mervyn to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT BREAKFAST, 


rYHE 


ing comes 


morn 
with refresh- 
ing showers, 
and I go down 
stairs to see a 
newly washed 
and —invigor- 
ated world. 
All the flower- 

full 
brim ; 


cups are 
to the 

the 
trees have diamonds 
added to 
pendants ; 








fuchsia 


their coral 


the gold of ra- 


5 nunculus and marigold has 
become a dazzling splendour. The 


rain has ceased, but a thin haze clouds 
every garden-vista, and the grounds are 
lightly 
stand out on the 
terrace with Madge, and admire the scene to my 


familiar 


changed into a glittering fairyland, just 


veiled by a sunshiny mist. | 
heart’s content, while the jessamine drops white 
blossoms on my hair and gown. 

Our breakfast-party is reduced to three—Lesbia, 
Madge, and myself. The mother and Annie remain 
in their rooms, and both are very much the worse 
for last night’s alarm. Lesbia is endowed with such 
splendid health and strength as few women possess 
in these degenerate days; vet she certainly shows 
The 


soft red of her lips is a little paled, there are shadows 


some slight traces of all she has gone through. 
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under the brown eyes, and her usual good appetite 
is wanting. 

“Come, Lesbia, try to eat something,” I say. 
“You have suffered more than any of us, although 
you don’t make any fuss about your heroism.” 


“That she was fool enough to consent to let him 
in at the dining-room window. I suppose she liked 
the romantic idea of a stolen meeting at midnight. 
Anyhow, she had not the slightest suspicion that 
he meant mischief, but his first proceeding was to 





“She turns and meets us with a face that is white. even to the lips, but perfectly calm.”—p. 133. 


“T am no heroine, Margaret,” she answers quietly. 
“As I said before, the man was not such a very 
terrible burglar, and he did not attempt to threaten 
me. As soon as you went to call help, he knew that 
the game was up, and made his eseape with all 
speed. Poor Jane has quite recovered her senses, 
and she has been making a full confession.” 

“What has she confessed ?” Task, 


tie a handkerchief over her mouth. She thinks 
there was some stuff on the handkerchief that 
made her faint, for she lost all consciousness of 
her surroundings, and knew nothing more till 
cook lifted her up from the ground.” 

“The wretch has been making love to her for 
some time, IT suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, for a good many weeks, He used to 











or 





meet her in the lanes, and sometimes in the field at 
the bottom of the garden. I remember seeing a man 
prowling there one evening.” 

Lesbia speaks quite calmly, but I fancy she turns 
paler as she talks. She empties her coffee-cup, and 
again [ press her to eat. 

“ Presently,” she says, with a slight smile. “ But 
I am thirsty now—a little feverish, I daresay. 
Margaret, | suppose you will not keep Jane in your 
service ?” 

“{ haven’t decided,” I say thoughtfully. “Of 
course it would be a Jong while before she could 
regain our confidence, and all the other servants 
would mistrust her. I must think the matter over.” 

“If 1 were you [ would not keep her,” Lesbia 
remarks decidedly. “She says the ladies of the 
Home would receive her again, and they would get her 
another place if she proved herself truly penitent. 
And she feels that the other servants here, as you 
have said, would mistrust her always. Hannah 
and William would give her no peace.” 

“T think she had better go,” I say, after a pause. 
“Did she tell you how she first came to know the 
man?” 

“She met him one evening when she was walking 
alone on the road leading to Clarefield. He joined 
her and talked to her, and she was flattered by his 
notice. That is just how such affairs often begin. I 
think his name fascinated her as much as his face 
and manner—it seems that he called himself Arthur 
Graham. I really believe,” adds Lesbia, laughing a 
little unnaturally, “that the girl has a mania for 
romance in every shape and form. Her head is full 
of stories from penny dreadfuls, and bits of sentimental 
poetry. She has had a severe lesson, but I don’t 
think she will get through life without being canght 
in another snare, And she is a great deal too pretty 
for a servant.” 

Leshia is right. Poor Jane is too pretty for a 
servant, and hers is the kind of beauty that is sure 
to attract notice at the first glance. I think of her 
delicate, refined loveliness, which reminds one of a 
sweet-pea or an apple-blossom, and wonder what is 
to become of her. Even here, in the seclusion of 
Cedar Lawn, she has been found out and victimised ; 
and what will be her fate if she is sent out un- 
guarded into the wide world ? 

“Tf I do send her away, I will not lose sight of 
her,” I say resolutely. “It shall not be my fault if 
she ever comes to grief.” 

“You may as well say that it shall not be your 
fault if this flower withers,” responds Lesbia, pointing 
to a sprig of delicate pink heath, which is already 
beginning to lose the first freshness of its bloom. 
“Some women are simply human flowers, pre- 
destined to their fate. That girl up-stairs is born to be 
gathered, and worn, and thrown away; I know it 
just as well as if I could read her little life, like 
« book, from beginning to end. Don't vex your- 
self about her, Margaret; these things always have 
been, and always will be, You can’t alter them.” 
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As I look at Lesbia something rises in my throat, 
and tears rush into my eyes. I feel that there is 
truth in her words ; and my great sorrow and pity 
for poor fragile Jane overcomes me. 

“TI must vex myself about her,’ I answer. “She 
may be saved if someone is near to help in the 
moment of her sorest need. And—and even if she is 
thrown away, one may keep her from being trampled 
under the feet of the crowd. I shall do what I ean, 
and I will not believe that it will be done utterly in 
vain.” 

In her turn Lesbia looks at me, and suddenly 
there comes into that fair face of hers an expression 
that I have never seen on it befere. 

“You are a good woman, Margaret,” she says 
abruptly. “I almost think that, with a heart of gold 
like yours, you might save anyone. People have such 
different ways of doing good, you see. I knewa lady 
once who picked up a young girl, and educated her, 
just out of caprice. The girl had a pretty face and a 
quick brain, and she made the most of all the chances 
that came to her lot. 3ut she knew, all the while, 
that her patroness had only singled her out of the 
crowd because she was beautiful, and helped to 
furnish a room, just as a statue or a picture does, 
only in a more lively way. She had to endure a good 
many humiliations in return for the fine gowns and 
the education. No one did anything for her out of 
love—no one ever once tried to soften her heart.” 

“And what became of her in the end?” I ask 
eagerly, 

Lesbia has come to a pause; and her deep brown 
eyes, opened more widely than usual, are gazing far 
away into space. 

“T don’t know whether there is an end;” she 
answers, rousing herself, and keeping back a sigh. 
“ All 1 know is that she grew hard and cold and 
selfish to the very core. I cannot tell you any 
more about her.” 

“Poor girl!” I say compassionately. And then a 
silence falls upon us both. 

Madge has finished her breakfast and has been at 
play on the terrace for fifteen minutes or more. Now 
she suddenly rushes into the room, and informs us 
that “lots of people ” are coming to call. 

Ill news flies apace, and always gains as it travels. 
The story of last night's adventure has reached 
the ears of our friends with some most astounding 
additions. We never know how it is that Patience 
hears of the loss of our entire stock of family plate ; 
nor can we find out who has carried to the vicarage 
an account of a murderous attack on the ladies of 
Cedar Lawn. Three of us are said to be left dead 
or dying on the carpet, and our faithful William, 
after vainly risking his life in our defence, is reduced 
to a state of hopeless imbecility. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Vicar and Dr. Vansittart take the 
shortest way to our house, and that Patience (with a 
garden hat on her head) comes running through 
the shrubbery in an unwonted state of excitement 
and alarm, 
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They pour into the breakfast-room without cere- 
mony, and we tell our tale with some laughter, inter- 
rupted by many expressions of relief. Then I ring 
for hot coffee, and we all begin a second breakfast 
which turns out to be a far more cheery affair than 
the first. Patience owns to having an extraordinary 
appetite, the Doctor and the Viear are as hungry as 
huntsmen, and their evident enjoyment of the meal 
revives my spirits, and does me a world of good. 
Only Lesbia refuses to sit down with us, and excuses 
herself on the plea of attending to Jane. 

“T have never seen Miss Lambton look so ill as 
she does to-day,” says the Vicar when she has left 
the room. 

“She went through more than [ did,” I explain. 
“And she really makes nothing of it all, although 
she behaved most nobly.” 

Dr. Mervyn arrives, just as breakfast is ended, 
and goes up-stairs to see all our invalids. And 
then the Vicar hurries off to his parish work, leaving 
his friend with Patience and myself. 

Despite all the worry and anxiety that I have 
endured, [ cannot help enjoying these restful morn- 
ing hours spent with Miss Willowburn and Dr. 
Vansittart. 
myself and my surroundings ; the latter comes into 


The former knows everything about 


my life with his great powers of penetration and 
sympathy, and wins my friendship without an effort. 

“You are over-tired, Mrs. Spencer,” he says, at 
parting. ‘“Over-tired, although you don’t realise 
the fact, and won't realise it until you hear of it from 
others. Let them all get over their shock without 
you, and do you go and sleep at Ivy House for a 
night or two. Take your little girl with you, if you 
will.” 

‘**T am afraid they can’t spare me,” I answer. 

His penetrating eyes look deep into mine, and he 
speaks slowly and gravely. 

“Tt is better that they should spare you for a short 
time now than miss you for a long time by-and-by. 
You have been living too much in their lives, and 
forgetting your own. ‘Take care, if only for your 
child’s sake. That is my advice, and it is not given 
lightly.” 

He goes; and then Patience comes to me, and 
prays me to give heed to his words. She tells me 
how anxiously she has watched the signs of failing 
strength and strained nerves that have been visible 
in me from day to day. She reminds me of Madge, 
and her future interests ; and at last I yield to her 
persuasions, and go up-stairs to tell the mother of 
my plan. 

At first I faney that the mother thinks it strange 
of me to leave them all after their terrible fright. 
But Morton puts in a sensible word or two, and 
Patience enters and repeats Dr. Vansittart’s warning. 
As to Annie, she is quite contented to be left in 
Lesbia’s hands, and Jane is going on favourably. 

Guy Montifex rides over to our house in the 
course of the afternoon, and asks anxiously if the 
rumours of the burglary are trne. He only stays a 





few minutes, chatting to me in the drawing-room, 
and advises me to have the gardener to sleep indoors 
for a night or two, just to give the mother a sense of 
protection. He is kind; but [ faney that his 
manner is constrained; and I ask myself whether, 
in time to come, I shall ever get back my old feeling 
towards him. 

The clocks are striking five when [ find myself in 
Patience’s old-fashioned room, and feel her gentle 
hands busying themselves about me. Madge, who 
has already been drinking her milk and water out of 
a beautiful old china mug, is playing in the long 
garden-path. Her laugh drifts in through the oven 
window as I lie on the sofa and let my friend pet me 
as much as she will. 

I do not know what subtle influence soothes my 
nerves and lulls me to repose. The light is mellow 
and soft, the atmosphere sweet with the scent of 
rain-washed flowers ; a careful hand has arranged 
the pillow under my head, and gradually I float 
away from a world of perplexities and troubles, and 
enter into a tranquil dreamland, where there is 
veither haste nor turmoil, but leisure and quietness 
and ineffable peace. 

Truly Dr. Vansittart is a wise man when he tells 
me to come to Ivy House. Perhaps he too has 
found out that it is a home of rest. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A TIME OF PEACE. 
i seems incredible 

that a brief stay 
in a house close to my 
own home should do 
me any great amount of 
good. Yet it is a fact 
that my short sojourn 
with Patience does re- 
store my strength in 
a wonderful way, and 
helps me to live my 
life in a calmer spirit. 

One morning we plan 
an afternoon drive to 
Clarefield in the old fly ; and Patience sends a note 
to the vicarage, asking if Mrs. Longford would like to 
accompany us. She gets an answer saying that Dr. 
Vansittart will come instead of the Vicar’s wife, if 
there is no objection to the arrangement. Mrs. 
Longford is not well enough for the drive ; and the 
Doctor, who has not yet paid a visit to the old market 
town, will be glad of the excursion. 

“And we shall be glad of his company,” I say 
blithely. 

But Patience says nothing. 

I decide that it will be best to leave Madge at home 
in the charge of the servants. She is a fidgety little 
person in a carriage, and maternal fondness does not 
blind me to the fact that a lively child is generally a 
nuisance on a long drive. Moreover, she is well 
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contented to with cook (who spoils her 


outrageously), and the store of treasures contained 


stay 


in Patience’s old boxes of toys cannot easily be 


exhausted. We are ready to. start soon after 
luncheon, and the Doctor comes to the door just be- 
fore the carriage drives up. 

All over our fertile country they are beginning to 
gather in the harvest—a rich and bountiful harvest 


this year. The russet gold falls in heaps ; the 
harvesters scarcely pause in their work ; the sky 
overhead is deeply and unchangingly blue. Before 
us lies the pleasant road, covered with a delicate 
pattern of light and shade ; the briony hangs wild 
garlands over the hedges; poppies make brilliant 
spots of scarlet here and there. By-and-by we lose 
sight of the cornfields ; dark woods border the high- 
way ; and we see the narrow alleys where the bracken 
grows high, and the sunlight steals softly down as if 
it were shining through some cathedral aisle. 

Dr. Vansittart is silent when we come to these 
woods, I think he finds a pleasure in them that he 
does not care to put into words—a pleasure of peace 
and resttulness, sO tranquil and deep that he is 
content simply to enjoy it. But later on, when we 
get into the more open country, he talks to us of 
scenes in other lands. We listen, and travel with 
him in faney through mountain passes or haunted 
forests—through ancient cities, where 

“The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story,” 


until Patience’s soft eyes begin to shine, and her 
cheeks take an unwonted tinge of pink that makes 
her look young again. 

At length we rattle into the High Street of Clare- 
field, and the Doctor admires the west portal of the 
grand old chureh, and the quaint almshouses with 
their low doors and narrow windows. Leaving the 
fly in the inn yard, we walk about the street, while 
Patience transacts the business that has brought her 
here. She goes to the bank ; looks in upon her old 
lawyer for a minute or two; and then enters the 
office of Harland, the When she 
rejoins us we have come to a standstill at the prin- 


Wine-merchant. 


cipal booksellers window, and are discussing some 
of the new books of the day. 

The shadows are lengthening as we drive home- 
ward ; warm golden lights are lying on soft. hill-side 
and yellow field ; 
our sweet old village. Dr. Vansittart comes back 
With us to Ivy House, and drinks tea in the old- 
fashioned rose-scented room; and | fancy that he 
does not feel inclined to go away. 


and the spell of peace is resting on 


When we are alone together, Patience tells me 
that she has heard some news of John Wells, the 
young man who was once clerk in Harland’s office. 
It seems that one of Harland’s men has met him 
more than once lately, on the Clarefield Road, in the 
cool of the evening. 
pretty young girl 


He has been walking with a 
so pretty, indeed, that the wine- 
herchant’s enployé asked her name of a farmer, who 
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He was 
told that the girl was oneof theservantsat Cedar Lawn. 


chanced just then to be standing by his gate. 


“There can be no mistaking the description of 
“Her blue eyes and 


Jane,” continues Patience. 

tlower-like face always attract notice. 

to set the police looking after Wells ?” 
I tell ner that the Vicar has already taken the 


matter into his hands ; and then I fall into a reverie 


Do you mean 


concerning the burglar’s face again. Patience asks 


me what I am thinking about. And when I have 
told her she smiles at my fancies. 

“ But I have sometimes wondered,” she adds, after 
a pause, “why Lesbia tells us so little about her 
early days and associations. She must have had 
some relations, but they seem to have left her quite 
alone in the world.” 

“She always speaks as if she had had a sad 
history,” | answer, “only she never tells a definite 


story. The mother and Annie seem to have no 
curiosity about her antecedents, and I don’t like to 
ask questions. You know that my people are a 
little inclined to quarrel with me for not receiving 


her as warmly as they do.” 


“They are perfectly infatuated, Margaret. Mrs. 
Longtord Was say ing so a few days ago.” 
“ What do the Longfords think of Lesbia ?” I ask. 


“They are struck with her beauty, as everyone is. 
3ut they are conscious of a nameless something in 
The Vicar, especially, has a 
Do you 


her that repels them. 
feeling of mistrust that he cannot overcome. 
know how long she will stay with you?” 
““T don't know--sometimes I fancy she means to 
stay until she has thoroughly succeeded in fascin- 
ating Guy Montifex. Sometimes I think she means 
to make her home at Cedar Lawn, and rule over the 
In fact, Patience, I know so little 
what to think, that I try to leave the matter alone.” 
“The art of 
leaving matters alone is not easily mastered ; but 


whole household. 
* You are wise,” Patience answers. 


we are all the happier when we /ave mastered it. 
And the things that we fret over most, and are 
impatient to meddle with, are just those which only 
a Divine Hand ean set right.” 

“T think you must 
have learnt all your hard lessons early in life, and 


“ Patience,” I say suddenly, 


got your schooling over very soon. You are more 
than those who have to acquire theit 
bitter wisdom after youth has fled.” 


fortunate 


“Yes,” she says, looking thoughtfully out at the 
dark yew hedges, and the twilight garden. “ Yes, 
I did learn my hardest lessons very early indeed. 
And although 
youth, I think they have ensured the peace of my 
maturity.” 

She speaks in a tone of gentle confidence ; yet 


the learning of them spoiled my 


her words are followed by a faint sigh. 

We sit in silence for a time, and see the clear 
stars shining out of a green-grey sky; and then I go 
to the piano, and sing one or two of the old songs 
which my friend loves so well. 
Patience sends me early tomy room, where Madge . 


Mt 
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is already soundly asleep. It is not so luxurious an 
apartment as the room at Cedar Lawn ; but I love 
it for its quaint furniture and old-fashioned arrange- 
ments. ‘To me it is like that chamber called Peace 
in which Bunyan’s Pilgrim rested on the way. And 
as I lay my head on a lavender-scented pillow, I 
think what a blessing it is to have Patience for 
one’s nearest neighbour ! And it is a blessing I am 
not likely to lose ; for is it not more than probable 
that we shall both end our days in Wood Royal ? 
As I close ny eyes I have a tranquil vision of two 
elderly women, living as sisters in this dear old Ivy 
House, pottering along the old garden-walks side by 
side ; reading and thinking and working in each 
other's company, and having but one heart between 
them. 

Ah me! IT ought to have known that the life we 
make a picture of is never the life we have to live. 
Yet these fancy sketches of the future soothe us 
sometimes, and help us to bear the troubles and 
anxieties of the present. And this waking dream of 
mine is so sweet that it mingles with my sleeping 
dreams, and colours them with the sunset light of 
a cali happiness. 

Next day I return to Cedar Lawn, and find that 
the household has gone back to its usual ways. I 
have a long talk with the hapless Jane, who is still 
an invalid, and decide to send her off to the good 
Sisters as soon as she can travel. She is very meek, 
very penitent, and very grateful for our merey, As 
to her scoundrel of a sweetheart, she has no informa- 
tion to give about him, and it is impossible to men- 
tion him without throwing her into a pitiable 
state of agitation. 

Lesbia’s nerves seem to have been a good deal 
shaken by that midnight adventure of ours. I sce 
that she starts and turns white at little noises, and 
I think it odd that she watches eagerly for the post- 
man, Ever since her arrival she has seemed to care 
very little about letters, but now there is a marked 
change, and she always gets restless when it is draw- 
ing near post-time. I do not know whether she 
suspects me of watching her, but she grows strangely 
meek and humble in her manner to me, and redoubles 
all her attentions to Madge. And sometimes when 
I meet an appealing glance from those constraining 
eyes of hers, I fling all my suspicions to the wit.ds, 
and speak to her in a sisterly tone that calls forth 
a smile of gratitude. 

We hear nothing more of our burglar, and there 
does not appear to be any cause for further alarm. 
Jane gets better, and I send her to the Sisters, who 
are quite willing to take her into their keeping for 
a time, and then give her another chance. It grieves 
me to part with the girl, weak and foolish as she is, 
but there is no good-will towards her in the minds of 
the other servants, who (with the exception of cook) 
are all anxious to get her out of the house. So she 
goes, and I drive with her to the railway station, and 
put her into the train. 

Annie has got over her fright, but she looks thin 


and pale, and wanders about the house in an aim- 
less fashion which sorely tries my patience. 

The mother begins to notice her listlessness, and 
wonders whether she ought to have change of air, 

“Don't you think it would be a good thing to 
send her off to the seaside to Mrs. Montifex ?” she 
asks anxiously. 

I do think it would be a good thing, and I say so 
with all my heart; but Annie utterly rejects the 
idea. She hates the sea, she says with unnecessary 
earnestness, and she always loves Wood Royal best 
in the fall of the year. As to illness—we shall 
make her ill if we are constantly fussing about her. 
There is nothing the matter with her, and she only 
desires to be let alone. 

“T think you are very much Jet alone, Annie,” I 
say, sadly. 

She gives me aquick look, half-sorrowful, half-angry, 
and runs away to hide herself somewhere in the garden. 

The mother’s eyes follow her with an anxious 
glance. It is morning, and we two—the mother and 
I- -are sitting alone together in the breakfast-room. 
I am busily mending some old lace, and bend over 
my work in silence; and my companion sighs once 
or twice before she speaks again. 

“Margaret,” she says at last, “doesn’t it strike 
you that Guy Montifex comes here very seldom now? 
He used to be running in and out so often, you know, 
in the spring.” 

* Ves, | know, mother,” IT answer. 

“Well, what do you think ? Has Annie heen cool 
to him?” 

* Annie does not give me her contidence now,” I 
say. “It is likely that Lesbia knows more about 
her affairs than I do.” 

“Lesbia is most kind, most unselfish,” says the 
mother warmly.“ But she admits to me that Annie 
is Just a little beyond her comprehension, She has 
tried many times to bring Annie and Guy together, 
but somehow she can never succeed.” 

“ Perhaps they would come together sooner if she 
were to leave them alone.” 

“Oh, Lam sure Lesbia has perfect tact, Margaret ! 
And when she saw that her attempts were useless, 
she left off trying. Do you know, she is a little afraid 
that our dear child is thinking about somebody else ? 
Of course if there is somebody else it must be 
Charlie Ashmead.” 

“Oh, mother,” I say, with sorrowful scorn, “ Lesbia 
must be blind indeed, if she thinks that Annie has 
ceased to care for Guy! And as to poor Charlie, she 
almost dislikes him.” 

The mother puts down her knitting, and looks at 
me with a puzzled expression on her gentle face. 

“T shall be disappointed,” she admits frankly, “ if 
she does not marry Guy after all. We have looked 
upon the match as a settled thing, although no- 
thing definite has been said. The Colonel and 
Mrs. Monifex have shown their approval of Guy’s 
intentions in many ways. And I felt quite sure of 
Annie’s feelings—I did, indeed—until lately.” 
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“T am quite sure of them now,” I say with a 
sigh. 

* But how can you be sure, Margaret, when she 
seems so changed ?” 

“The change is not in her, mother ; it is in him.” 

“Tn him?” 

The knitting-needles drop from her delicate hands, 
and she flushes to the very roots of her silver hair. 
It seems such an impossible thing that any man can 
slight her child that the idea 
offends her dignity. Evidently Lesbia has never 


her peerless darling 


shown her this view of the case. But I am de- 
termined, if I can, to open her eves to the truth. 

“Yes, mother,” [ say firmly, “the change is in 
him. Something has passed over his love and 
chilled it, And it is the consciousness of — this 
change which makes Annie so restless — so sadly 
unlike her old bright self. The poor girl is very 
unhappy.” 

The mother looks at me for some seconds with 
scared eyes, then her faee changes ; the flush dies 
away ; her mouth takes the expression it always 
puts on when sne is going to administer a rebuke. 

“Margaret,” she says, quite solemnly, “* L wish you 
would do more justice to Lesbia’s extraordinary 
powers cf penetration, You are a little jealous of 


her, my dear—I erieve to say it. Because she thinks 


one thing, you are determined to think another. But 
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I am quite sure that her opinion of Annie’s feeling i. 
the right one.” 

I have a quiet struggle with my temper, and over- 
come it in the end. Not a single word will I say in 
self-justification, and [ go on with my lace-mending 
as diligently as if | had to work for my bread. Out 
of doors the bees are humming over the mignon- 
ette, and the scarlet geraniums are blazing in the 
The rich breath of the clematis drifts 
in through the open wiadow, and fills the pleasant 


noontide sun. 
room where we sit in silence. Then a great velvety 
humble-bee comes droning in and hovering round 
the mother, who starts, ard drives it away; and so 
the hush is broken, 
“ By the way,” she says, “ [ wonder where Lesbia 
is this morning % I want to consult her about a new 
cap for old Mrs. Neale.” 

“She has gone to the vicarage,” “You 


Bishop 


I answer. 
said yesterday that you wished to read 
Goodman's sermons, and she started off after break- 
fast to borrow the book.” 

“ How kind sheis!” the mother murmurs. “ Well, 
I ean arrange about the cap this evening. [Tam not 
good for anything in the afternoon, Margaret; this 
You are 
Patience Willow- 


burn has a wonderful way of making people get well.” 


warm weather makes me terribly drowsy. 


looking decidedly better, my dear ; 


(To be continued.) 
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A “SANDWICH” 


“ENUPPER 
S to Sand- 
wich-men at 
Moor Street 
Mission, the 
Dials.” Such 
was the an- 
nouncement 
we read one 
March morn- 
ing under the 








head of the 
day’s enter- 
tainments, 
and side by 
side (such are 
the contrasts 
c of life) with 

—~ Mr. 
Browning’s Lecture on “The French Revolution.” 
All dwellers in London are familiar with these 
poor fellows: a forlorn, depressed-looking race 
they are, as, in all weathers, they plod silently 
along our gutters, sandwiched between their huge 
1078 
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boards—living advertisements hired out at a 
shilling a day. It was with much satisfaction 
we read, that in this bitter weather, when there 
is everywhere so much distress and misery, some- 
one had been found to take special thought for 
them. 

We had often heard of ‘‘ Moor Street Mission,” 
and of ‘Seven Dials,” but were not very clear 
how to get there. However, having carefully 
studied our map, we sallied forth in good time 
that evening, hoping we might be allowed to help 
at this supper. 

Scarcely more than a stone’s throw from Oxford 
Street, we tind ourselves in a different world. A 
narrow, noisy street, greasy pavements, thronged 
with children ; rag shops, low-looking public- 
houses every few steps. Here is a dog fancier’s, 
and as we stop a moment to look, a poor, forlorn 
looking little terrier stands up in his cage, and 
gazes at us out of mournful brown eyes, that 
seem to ask what he has done to be shut up 
here, and why someone does not come to re- 
lease him. And here are birds of all kinds, 
pouter pigeons, canaries, and pink-eyed rabbits 
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contentedly munching their cabbage leaves ; more 
public-houses. It was getting dark, and we were 
beginning to think we had lost our way, but 
there was a burly-looking policeman at the corner: 
“ Moor Street Mission? Yes, we were close to 
it. Go straight ahead, and it’s on your right- 
hand side ; you can’t miss it.” 

“Straight ahead” we went, up a_ street 
thronged with stalls, butchers’, greengrocers’, fish- 





mongers’ —a sort of open-air market. ‘* Turn to 
your right, and you'll see the Mission—a tem- 
porary building.” Yes, there it was, standing at 
the corner of an open space. It was just  half- 
past six, and there was a throng of men wait- 
ing. 

“Do you think we can get in!” we asked of 
a constable on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“T think so, ma’am. I'll speak to the ser- 
geant.” 
~ “Get in? of course you can,” said that. re- 
sponsible individual. ‘* This way, ma’am, Come, 
men : make a gangway ! make a gangway !” 

A moment before we had thought it impossible 
ever to make our way through this mass of men; 
but almost instantaneously, as it seemed to us, as 
the sergeant’s word passed along, “ Make a gang- 








way ! let the ladies through!” the men fell back 
on this side and that, leaving a narrow pathway 
right through the midst for us. We must say we 
were much impressed by the quickness and polite- 


ness with which this was done. Safely inside, we 
found ourselves in a large, cheerful room, with a 
gallery all round it, and many tables ready spread 
for the guests. There were several ladies and 
gentlemen standing about until the time for 
action came. To them we introduced ourselves. 
We had seen their advertisement, and might we 
help? Very cordially they welcomed us.‘ There 
will be plenty for us all to do by-and-by.” 

And now it was half-past six, and the men 
came pouring in. We were very familiar with 
children’s treats, with girls’ and lads’ teas, but 
never before had we seen three hundred men 
together. It was wonderful the order with which 
the poor fellows came in and took their seats. 
There was not a sound, not a word spoken. 

“T come down every week to help at the child- 
ren’s dinners,” said a lady next me. “It is a 
very different scene.” 

There were a few minutes to wait before the 
kind givers of the feast arrived, in which we 
had time to look about us. It was a sad scene 
in some ways. The very silence was depressing. 
After all, we should not like our lads and little 
children to be quite like this. They were of all 
ages, from quite young fellows, little over twenty, 
to feeble old men. Some of the younger ones 
looked strong and bright enough still, but on 
most of the faces of the elders was the same 
crushed, weary look, as of men who have gone 
down in the struggle, been beaten in the race for 
life. And now there was a little commotion at 
the door: the hostesses had arrived, ard were con- 
ducted up to the little platform at the end of the 
room, The smell of roast beef and baked potatoes 
had been very tantalising for the last few minutes, 
but now, there being nothing more to wait for, 
Mr. William Harrison, the manager of this 
Moor Street Mission, asked the men to say 
grace. 

Very touching we thought it was to hear the 
words of the old childish grace that they had 
perhaps been familiar with in their long-past 
Sunday-school days, go up from so many manly 
voices : 

“Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 

Grace over, the roast beef was borne in, a 
steaming joint for the end of each table, flanked by 
great basins of baked potatoes. And now indeed 
we were busy, and the carvers’ arms must have 
ached, as joint after joint disappeared from before 
them, only to have its place filled up by another. 
Poor fellows! we wondered how long it was since 
they had had a good hot meat meal. And, the 
meat despatched, came noble plum-puddings, 
steaming out of their cloths, firm and round as 
cannon-balls. 

And now warmed and fed, the men’s tongues 
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were a little loosed ; they talked to each other, 
even laughed and joked a bit. 

“Ay, ma’am, it’s a hard life,” said one poor 
man, with a white face and an eager manner, 
“specially this bitter weather; you see, our clothes 
ain't much; and we have to go slow. Nine 
o'clock in the morning we goes on. We have our 
regular beats. Depends on the theatres, or what 
not, we belongs to. You see, if you count up 
a shilling a day, it ain't much, and to feed your- 
self and pay your lodging, that don’t leave you 
much for clothes, and then we gets ragged, and if 
a job does turn up, why, you see, we ain't got 
decent clothes to go and look for it ; and so we've 
no chance.” 

No chance, indeed, poor fellow! It is not, truly, 
easy to see how, when once a man is down to 
a shilling, or even eighteenpence a day, as we 
believe some of them get, h* can find his way 
up again. Here at another tavle is a very old 
man, almost blind. As soon as his supper is over 
he drops off sound asleep, and sleeps on quite 
peacefully through most of the speeches and 
singing. Poor old fellow! he does not look as if 
he could totter on between his boards very much 
longer. a He is hard of hearing, too,” one of his 
neighbours tells us; and yet to-morrow will find 
him plodding along like the others in the chill 
east wind. 

But looking round on these three hundred men, 
in spite of ragged coats, of weary, hopeless, even 
hungry faces, yet are we reminded of something 
we have often heard said, that among the London 


sandwich-men are to be found gentlemen, men of 


education, who, through the demon of drink most 
probably, have sunk to this. 

God knows if this is true. If 
pictures it ealls up before one! 
reduced to this, almost forgetting he was ever any- 


it be, what 
Fancy a man 
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thing else, until perhaps one day he sees an old 
friend, an old schoolfellow, perhaps even his old 
sweetheart, pass him by on the pavement, close 
enough for him, if he will, to put out his hand 
and stay them. But it may not be. To show 
himself now, even though their 
dearest, would be only to bring shame and dis- 
grace upon them. His place is where he has 
made it, creeping along the London gutters, an 
advertisement—no more. 

It may not be true ; we will hope it is not 
true; but as we look from face to face through 
that crowded room, the very thought of it brings 
the tears to our eyes, a very pain of pity to our 
hearts. 

But whatever they were yesterday, or will be 
to-morrow, they seem happy enough now. While 
we have been talking and thinking, the tables 
have been cleared, a platform arranged at the end 
for a concert. Two little brown-haired German 
girls are playing a violin duet, which is listened 
to with closest attention. There, at the corner of 
one table, we see an old Irishman, whose face 
brightens as he keeps time to the music. 

And now the prison missionary is making a 


he were once 


speech, humorous and full of jokes, but seareh- 
ing and serious too. 
a favourite. “He is a working man like them- 
selves,” he says, ‘and he has never had a day’s 
schooling since he was eight years old.” There is 
not one of them in the room, he tells them, who 
has worked harder, lived harder, or lain harder 
He has been a teetotaler for years, 


It is plain to be seen he is 


than he has. 
and very earnestly he presses the men to follow 
bitter tales he has to tell 
of his experiences as a missionary--tales that 
probably every man in the room could cap out 
of his own experiences. He tells of finding an 
old Harrow boy in a threepenny lodging-house, 


his example. Some 





i, 
My 
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to earn which threepence he had sold fusees in 
the Strand. Plain and homely and unvarnished 
are his words, but they are what his hearers like, 
what goes home to their hearts. 

“T want you,” he said, “to stand up to the 
world like men; to try with God’s help to be 
more like what He meant you to be; to give 
up the drink as a commencement; to make a 
new start to-night ; and, my word for yours, boys, 
there are better times in store for you.” 

It seemed to us, looking round the room, that 
there was a gleam of brightness and hope on some 
of the faces while he spoke. Loud and long they 
cheered him. He was so much in earnest him- 
self, it could scarcely be but that he would make 
some of them in earnest too. Our poor old man 
wakened up with a start, at the clapping, and 
looked round him in a bewildered way. 

“Twenty years ago, I took the pledge in this 
same hall,” said another old man, starting up from 
his corner. We hoped he had kept it; but on 
that point he was silent. 

There was more music and singing, and then a 
lady read them a piece out of Dickens's ‘ Christ- 
mas Carol.” Very charmingly she read, and 
thoroughly the men seemed to enter into the 
Cratehits’ party. They laughed heartily at little 
Bob’s “three feet of comforter,” at the dishing up 
of the plum-pudding ; looked sad over the tap of 
“Tiny Tim’s” erutch on the floor, clapped with a 
will when it was finished. Who knows: perhaps 
amongst them is one with a “Tiny Tim” of his 


own ; and perhaps he will go home to night, with 
a resolve to make that poor home, God helping 
him, more like the abode of peace and love that 
Bob Cratchit’s was. 

But now it was ten o'clock, and though the 
evening’s entertainment was not over, we were 
very reluctantly obliged to say good-night, having 
been more interested than it is easy to say. 

A few days ago we were reading a chapter in 
Isaiah, and echoes of the words are with us still. 
“Ts not this the fast that I have chosen? is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry———?” 

As we passed out from this gathering into 
the bitter night air, and took our way through 
Crown Street into Oxford Street, it seemed to us 
that these generous-hearted people—father and 
daughters, as we were told—who planned this 
treat have learnt the true spirit of this text. 
And surely it must have been to them reward 
enough to look round on these three hundred 
faces, and know that for once at least these poor 
“sandwichanen,” probably the lowest and worst 
paid of our London workinen, were warmed and 
fed, and could forget something of their troubles 
and hardships. 

It is not a small thing, even for a few hours to 
have brought some brightness, some little gleam 
of hope, and of new resolution, into dull and 
weary lives; and there is another verse which 
says—“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 
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asks Carlyle, “ why may 
not every one of us be 
a hero?” Peace has 
higher tests of heroism 
than helm or battle- 
harness, and if heroine 
means sincere womai, 
we cannot doubt that 
life’s daily round owns 
many such—true, genu- 
ine workers, the sacred faithfulness of whose hand- 
labour holds something of the divine. We honour 
the great and noble deeds of the valiant by fire 
and flood ; yet, in crowning such, we must not over- 
look our daily, hourly indebtedness to those whom 
God has 


“Anointed with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign.” 


The delinquencies of servants form a popular topic, 
thawing reserved and silent circles into sociability, 
as one after another wonders “ what servants are 


’ 


coming to, in these days,” and lays the blame at the 
door of School Boards, Emigration Societies, ete. We 
admit most feelingly that it is possible to suffer the 
pangs of martyrdom at the hands of our domestics, 
too often inefliciently trained: we all know the 
willing help who greets our orders with a beaming 
smile of amiability, but who has an affectionate 
propensity for “ smuts,” and grows blacker and more 
good-natured every day; and we know, too, the 
superior girl of refined appearance who turns out to 
be delicate, and needs to be constantly “ spared,” 
and nourished on viands choice and expensive. One 
of the best-tempered maids we ever met tried us 
almost unbearably by breathing hard down our necks 


at mealtime ; this was the girl who set so high a 











value on our letters that, unless specially warned, 
she was careful to register them, however trifling 
Then 


invalid who meets our anxious warnings as to pre- 


their contents. there is the light-hearted 
cautions against cold by the assertion that “a body 


ean die but onee”—the pathetic and lachrymose 


young pessimist who weeps in the most public 


corners Of the house and reduces the family to 
nervous depression — 
and the maid of merry 
mind, who chants so 
joyously at her work, 
that with pen in hand, 
endeavouring to collect 


our thoughts, we are 


constrained to follow 
the tuneful warblings 
of her melody. Mildly 


remonstrating with the 
singer, We once received 
the cheerful retort that 
it was habitual to her 


to be quiet, “having 





worked in a minister’s 
family, while the mas- 
ter Was composing ser- 
mons.” 

Taking domestic ser- 
vants as a whole, we 
have proved and believe 
that in old England 
still there is amongst us 
sterling good material; 
we have nothing to 
say against edueation 
—hands and head are 
worth far more in a 
home than hands ménus 
head, and half the battle 1s won when a worker of 


any description is taught to think and reason. Our 


quarrel is with the “penny dreadfuls” flooding our 
kitchens, and ignoring household work as menial and 
humiliating ; our younger servants read of dukes 
leading waiting-maids to the sovereignty of their 
palatial halls, and look round with a sigh upon pots 
and pans as pertaining to the low and base. To 
quote Carlyle again, “ All work is noble; work alone 
is noble.” Is it a low, base office so to guide the 
household machinery that all works smoothly and 
musically, to rest the nerves of the family, to win the 
heartfelt gratitude of the mistress—we say, from ex- 


perience, no money can pay for some of the service we 


and, above all, to hear the 


have persona'ly reeeived 
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approving voice of conscience, and the “ Wedd done” 
of the Lord of all? In bygone days the master and 
mistress were as the father and mother of families, 
counting their servants as closely linked with their 
interests, and binding them to their service by deeds 
words of 


and recognition, recompense, and care. 


The feudal times are gone, but our servants are 
human beines still, with feelings and failings like 
our own—no mechan- 
ical automata, whose 
services are merely 


clock - like. 


noiselessly around us 


Gliding 


to supply our needs, 


they may appear at 


times almost as ma- 


chines; but let heart 
touch heart—deal with 


them as_ individuals, 


caring for them and 
theirs, and showing 
that you care — and 


your hand will waken 


music that may move 
you, perchance, to tears, 
This loyal ministrant, 
whom you have secretly 
blamed as not dressing 
quite so well as her 
wages justify, may be 
supporting an old and 
helpless mother; this 
young, forgetful girl, 
whose thoughtlessness 
you reprove scarcely so 
SERVICE. gently as the short- 

comings of your own 

young daughter, may 
be striving with all her strength to please you. 
“How hard it is to be good! what use is it for me 
to try?” we heard one such ery, weeping, when she 


> 


deemed herself alone. This gentle, conscientious 
maid, whom you own as a treasure, may be close 
to the Master’s 


comforted 


heart—helped, strengthened, and 


by angels’ whispers—and you have 
dreamed it not. 

Sympathy is a golden key to many a domestic 
problem. “LT almost doubt,” says Sir Arthur Helps, 
“if want of sympathy does not do more mischief than 
injustice.” Mistresses, reach your servants’ hearts 
—you will find it worth your while—you want no 
slaves obeying you from fear, no hirelings measuring 


work by wages ; vou want in your homes throbbing 
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human hearts, warm and alive with the influence of 
love. 

“Whoso findeth a wife,” says the wise man, 
“findeth a good thing ;” but what shall be said 
when the wife lights upon, or, better still, develops a 
thoroughly good servant, who stays with her year by 
year, taking delight and pride in the order of the 
house and the well-being of the family 2?) ‘ Why did 
you leave your last place 27 se question too often 
answered by, “Why, maam, I ean't rightly say; Ud 
been there over a twelvemonth, and thought as how 
I’d be having a change.” 

What has become of the old-fashioned race who 
remained in one family decade after decade, rever- 
enced by all, and scorning the notion of changing 
situations 2? We see mention of such now and then 
in the obituary columns of the papers: “Died 
for many years our faithful servant and friend.” 
What a precious memorial is this! What a record 
of worth! The old song tells us of the warrior, with 


his trusty 
“Sword for aid, 
Ornament it carried none but the notches on its blade.” 


Wrinkled and toilworn grew the old servant’s hands 
in work only lifted from drudgery by the inspiring 
knowledge, “Thou God seest me,” and the lesser 
inspirations of human love. And when she could 
work no more, and Jike the sears of battle the weary 
seams lined face and brow, then God’s finger touched 
her and she slept—to live eternally in the hearts of 
all who felt her ministry. Let us not leave it till 


our faithful servants die, to recognise their worth : in 


LP o- 


many a home lives of untold value are toiling day 
by day, and we, who have sought and found medals 
for our heroes, would fain distinguish such likewise, 

It is proposed, in connection with domestic work, 
to offer prizes for long and faithful service. With 
the help of our readers we are about to inaugurate a 
new order—‘‘ Our Order of Honourable Service.” 

The Empress of Germany gives a golden cross to 
every servant who has filled her post for forty years, 
and it speaks well for employers that in nine years 
more than twelve hundred crosses have been be- 
stowed ! Our own requirements as to time will be 
less stringent, and, in addition to prizes, we shall 
enrol deserving cases (male or female) certified by 
employers, as members of the order, The necessary 
qualifications will be irreproachable rectitude of 
character, and service, in one family, of not less than 
seven years. The counter-signature of a minister of 
religion will be required. Forms of application may 
be obtained by any reader on enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C. The prizes will 
consist of Bibles of various sizes and values. 

We invite employers to make known to us 
honourable cases deserving record in our pages. No 
effort on our part shall be wanting to set forth the 
majesty of work-—the prayer and faith that rise like 
incense from hearts that toil unfainting—the blessed- 
ness of everyone with good-will doing service, as 
unto Christ, the one Master of us all, who made 
Himself of no reputation, “and TOOK UPON HIM 


THE FORM OF A SERVANT.” 


—_,LOw 


BEAUTY AND 


UILTE comfortable, sir?” 
“Yes, thank you, Martin. You 
necd not come back until I whistle.” 
“Shall I draw the couch higher up 
the path?” 
* No; leave it alone.” 






” 


“Very well, sir.” The man retreated a 
few steps, only to return. “You don’t 
think that book is too heavy for you, do 
you, Sir Charles ?” 

“Oh no, Martin. Do go,” [ eried ; for this constant 
reference to my helplessness was a sore trial to me, 
and as the old fellow went off T shut my eyes with 


a sigh. 


It was a lovely spring morning, and the garden 


TEE ‘BEAST. 


Was one vast bewildering sweetness of colour and of 
scent. The daffodils were nodding by my side as 
though marking the rhythm of the melody that came 
from a poplar yonder, where a thrush had lodged its 
nest; and the soft fresh green of the trees seemed to 
touch a sky that Doré would have loved for its 
intensity of blue. Far as the eye could reach, the 
land was mine ; of that stately old house by the 
farther lawn, with its pictures, its carvings, and its 
historical associations, | was the sole and undisputed 
master; lastly, | was voung. Tolerably strong quali- 
fications for a happy life, you will say, you who are 
reading these pages; but as I lay there in the April 
sunshine [do not think there was a more wretched 
man on God's wide world than I. Future forests lie 








in an acorn, and saddest truths in a couple of words : 
ago I had 

know the 
queen of girls,” the 


I was paralysed, Eighteen months 
been in the 
young lover's liturgy ?—the 
“loveliest of her sex.” 


and backed by my good looks, good birth, and above 


army, engaged to—you 


“é 


The men dubbed me Adonis; 


all, by a heavy purse, [ had been féted and caressed, 
fooled to the top of my bent. And then? A fall in 
the hunting field, a sharp three months of ceaseless 
I should 
only retain the use of my head and my arms; the 
rest of my body was already dead. 
torn crushed face, the scars would doubtless heal in 


pain, and the doctors’ verdict was given. 
And as for the 


time. A few light condolences, a few heavy cheques, 
and 


Eighteen months ago ! 


the worthy gentlemen took their departure. 
And all that time, with the 
exception of my own servants, I had not seen a single 
Martin told me that the good folk in the 
All 
sorts of tales, he averred, were rife, the most univers- 
ally accepted theory being that | was mad. What 
mattered it to me? I could at least protect myself 
from their staring eyes, from their wonderment, 


face. 
village were sorely troubled at my seclusion. 


perhaps from—most galling of all !—their pity, by 
From the one woman 
from whom I had had a right to expect sympathy 


‘ 


keeping to my own grounds. 


had come the hardest blow (for the ‘‘ extreme nerve- 


sensitiveness” of my “queen of girls” had forbidden 
her even to look on me when newly crippled, but it 
had not prevented a subsequent wealthy match), and 
so, Why should I widen my appeal? No, I would 
live and die alone in my desolate home! 

* * , ' , rs 
“What avery ugly man!” 
My thoughts 

—which, when Martin left me, had dragged back to 


always the same weary thoughts 


the same well-beaten round, took flight suddenly as 
the words reached me; and opening my eyes in 
terror—for my hermit-like existence had rendered me 
as timid as a woman—l saw a little child standing 
at some paces from me. 

here ? 


“What are you doing How did you get 


here? Go away.” 

My voice, rendered angry by surprise and distrust— 
for I dreaded that the child should be followed by 
others—did not in the least seem to frighten the little 
intruder, She did not answer, but she stood looking 
steadily at me, and I, in return, looked steadily back 
at her. Such a pretty little girl! The wind had 
crept under the big sun-bonnet, and the soft fair hair 
A straight little 
nose, the prettiest of baby mouths, and eyes that 


was blowing about her temples. 


were a perfect revelation to me in their absolute 
Trust? Ay, that was it. This 
child was looking at me, at my twisted and scarred 


innocence and trust. 


face, at my poor helpless limbs, and yet she was 
neither afraid nor pitiful. 
heart went out to her in a rush of love and gratitude, 


Small wonder that my 


as, with a dim remembrance of my small nursery 
friends in the Mayfair of other days, I stretched 
out a hand, 
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“Come here, little one. 
Well, now, do you know who I am?” 
She nodded wisely, answering me in the soft deli- 


So I am very ugly, am I? 


berate voice I was soon to love so dearly. 
“Yes, I know: 
“ The what?” 
She was clasping a tattered picture-book in both 
her chubby hands, and she now held it out straight 


you ’re the Beast.” 


before her, peeping over the top with solemn blue 
Eeauty and the Beast.” I read the title, 
and then took her treasure from her, wondering what 


eyes: * 
on earth she could mean. 

“And the house and the gardens were always shut 
up quite tight. No one ever saw the poor Beast, because 
But he was 


very loneiy and miserable, and all the time he was 


he was so ugly he would not come out. 


hoping that Beauty would come.” 
“ That’s it,” cried the child delightedly. 
Beauty ever come ?” 


* Does 


It hurt her to look on 
She was so ‘sensitive, you know.” 


“No, Beauty never came. 
me. 

I spoke very bitterly, but my new friend only 
smiled in reply. 

“That’s all right,” she said comfortably. “We 
don’t want her, you and me. And now I suppose it 
is time to have some cake, isn’t it ?” 

I blew the 
whistle for Martin, and enjoyed his utter amazement 
at the sight of my little visitor. 

“It is little Miss Trent, one of the Vicar’s daugh- 
“and I am thinking that her pa will 
be in a pretty way about her. He’ll think she is lost.” 


This was practical, with a vengeance. 


ters,” he told me, 

“Oh! of course he will. Send down to the village 
Sir Charles Lloyd’s compliments, and the 
If he will allow me to keep 


at once. 
little girl is quite safe. 
her for an hour, I will send her home in the carriage.” 

Martin only stared in reply. He evidently feared I 
had taken leave of my senses. 

“You will—keep her?” he stammered. “And yet 
you won't see . 

“Here, go and send someone,” I interrupted. “I 
mean what I say. And bring some cake or something 
from the house.” 

The child called after him to be sure and tell papa 
that he was not to be angry, and that she had crept 
through a hole in the hedge ; and then she proposed 
clambering up on to my couch, which was accordingly 
done. 

* Now, will you hold me so I ean’t fall?” she said 
persuasively : “Hold my frock like that,” and with a 
sudden glow of intense satisfaction I took hold of the 
piece of pink cambrie with which she presented me. 
It was the first time since the accident that I had 
been asked to do anything, to be of use in the 
slightest way; and my self-respect, which in this 
weary year of self-loathing and contempt had well- 
nigh died within me, sprang into life at the baby’s 
request. This seems but a trivial thing to write 
down, but though I am an old man now, and they 
tell me that my books have prevented my life being 
altogether a useless one, no kindly letter of thanks 
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or encouragement I may receive has ever wrought 

me one tithe of the good that Gime with her words, 

“ Hold me so I can’t fall.” It was the first little seed 

of hope, and I blessed the tiny sower. 

f Meanwhile chattered Her name 
Winifred ; she was six years old; and the house 


she on. Was 


voice broke into little shrieks of laughter, as she told 
how Jacky had blacked the baby, and how Miss Rose 
had thought he was a nigger, her merriment grew so 
contagious that 1 too joined in the fun, and Martin, 
returning, stood aghast at the sound of my laughter. 
“The Viear’s compliments, and he hoped I should 














*“* Hold me so I can’t fall.’” 


Miss 
papa, and Jessie and Floss, and the boys, and the 
* And wasn’t I glad the daffies 
And Jaek had tied a bunch to the kitty’s 
Did J 


And so on and on, telling 


was so full at home. There was Rose and 
twins, and the baby. 
were out ? 
tail, and Miss Rose said he was a bad boy. 
think it was so very bad?” 
ine of all the merry, tempestuous life led in’ the 
I revelled in her talk, That 
such life, such jollity, should be at a stone's throw 


rambling old vicarage. 


from my own door seemed to bring me once again 


within the pale of lumanity ; and when the soft 


“ Not for worlds!’ 
My nervous dread of my solitude being invaded 
returned with redoubled vigour, and I told) Martin 
that he must deny me as best he could, but that I 
If Mr. Trent 
would let his litthe daughter come to me I should be 
very grateful, but with her it must end; I would 
have no visitors. 


allow him to call on the morrow.” 


would see neither cleric nor layman. 


But our happy morning had been 
disturbed by the very thought. I felt restless and 
ill at ease, and when Winifred remarked she thought 


she had better go, [ promptly agreed with her, Martin 
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lifted her off the couch, and then, without the slightest 
warning, she stood on tiptoe and kissed me good-bye. 

“ Now the hands.” She kissed me on each palm, and 
then pressed my hands together, holding them close 
in her owr velvety fingers. “ When you say your 
prayers to-night, you ML hold my kisses quite tightly,” 
she said quaintly. 

“Good-bye, dear Beauty ;” and Winifred was gone. 


“ Good-bye, dear Beast.” 


“Seems to me, Sir Charles,” said Martin, as he laid 
me in bed that night, “that that parson thinks we are 
all heathens here!” and the old fellow gave a broad 
erin. He had lived with my father before my birth, 
awl often favoured me with unasked opinions. 
“He has been precious anxious to get in here for a 
long time past, but I told him to-day that seeing you 
was you, little missy was the better parson.” 

The Rev. Arthur Trent was even more correct 
than old Martin knew. I was very nearly a heathen 
You'll hold 
Winifred 
and for that night, at least, T did say 


in those days, but still, for that night—-* 
my kisses when you say your prayers,” 
had said 
my prayers, 

And the days went on. Spring had changed to 
Little 
Winifred Trent, or “ Beauty,” as I always called her, 
cherishing the pretty faney that had first led her to 
me, came to me day by day throughout those summer 


summer, and the roses were in full bloom. 


months. As far as I could gather, she was one of 
those lonely, rather neglected children of whom 
there is at least one in every large family; and being 
a quiet, old-fashioned little thing into the bargain, 
she was well content to escape the rough games of 
her noisier brothers and sisters to trot after my 
couch as Martin pushed me about the garden, or to sit 
What long, 


delicious hours we passed, we two! Beauty had a fund 


by my side in the old panelled library, 


of quaint, unlearned wisdom, and used to tell me won- 
derful tales of all that the roses were whispering when 
their crimson heads went nodding in the breeze. The 
simplest phases of every-day life were full of unknown 
She would hide 
the shadow on the sun-dial under a bed of moss, and 


nuurvels to this six-year old child. 


then gaze in round-eyed astonishment when the long 
grey line escaped its green prison, in staid defiance of 
the busy fingers. A favourite bud would be kissed 
good-night, and then trick her in the morning by being 
“quite grown-up.” She never woke from her dreams 
to find herself a woman ; and who was it taught the 
rosebud? And then, when. tired of the sunshine, we 
crept into the cool dim library, what happy hours we 
spent, what baby confidences were whispered!  Old- 
world historians made the strongest of thrones, and 
Ovid served as a footstool. IT have a Froissart now, 
where her favourite picture is stained by the poppies 
she pressed there ; and in a cherished Homer lies a 
shining curl she eut off for a freak one day, and 
vowed [must keep for “ ever and ever.” 
I feel Tam lingering too much. A helpless eripple 
and asunny-haired child are not the dramatis persone 


of which to make a readable story, Only J ean tell 
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what that innocent little life was to mine. Only £ 
can know how that wee bright ray from another 
world, as it seemed, opened to me a knowledge of 
the sunshine that was still existing in our own. The 
touch of the soft baby fingers, as she traced the scars 
on my face, healed them in a way that no surgeon's 
skill had done; and when Beauty, her blue eyes 
brimming with tears, told me of the village baby who 
had died that morning, of the tiny waxen face, and 
the poor mothers red eyes, | entered into my first 
communication with the outer world by sending help 
bit by bit 
Beauty won me back, if not to my old pursuits, at 


to the sad, poverty-stricken woman. 


least to others that might take their place. The 
news that there was such a funny hole in her nusery 
ceiling, woke me to the consciousness that it was my 
business as landlord to keep the vicar’s house in repair ; 
and a grateful note from Mr. Trent induced a farther 
Little 
wonder that the poor blessed that April morning 
when Beauty first foreed her way into the Beast’s 


supervision of the cottages round about. 


castle ! 

“Only a bit of childhood thrown away!” How 
persistently that line of old Beaumont’s went running 
in ny head. My couch had been wheeled into the 
garden, now in the full blaze of its August glory, 
and Beauty was near me digging in her own little 
plot of ground, where she sowed shoe-buttons, and 
where geraniums blossomed in their stead, and where 
various other marvels took place. I lad been lying 
there idly watching the child. How strong she 
looked, the very embodiment of health and beauty, 
with the fair cheeks tanned by the constant sunshine, 
and her blue eyes dancing with fun and mischief. A 
sudden wise remark in speaking of the baby-brother 
at home had led me for the first time to wonder as to 
what sort of woman my little friend would grow up. 
Tall, slender, and beautiful exceedingly ; sympathetic, 
sweet, and most gracious. I had spent the morning 
in such dreamings as these, and now this afternoon 
all my pleasant fancies and wonderings were put to 
flight by the ceaseless persistence with which the 
poet’s words rang in my head—“ Only a bit of child- 
hood thrown away.” 

‘Beauty : come here, darling, and show me the 
flowers.” I called to the child, anxious to rid myself 
of the thought, but the industrious little gardener 
She had wandered farther down 
In the 
distanee I could hear the contented little voice sing 


did not hear me. 
the path, and was now nearly out of sight. 
ing a nursery ditty ; and, satisfied as to my Beauty’s 
well-being, 1 was soon lost in my book. 

Suddenly my couch began to move ! 

You who are able to protect yourselves, who have 
full control of your limbs, and who ean guard off any 
danger that menaces you—you will not understand 
me when I say that my heart literally stood still 
I felt for the whistle: it had fallen to 
and at the same moment a joyous bark 


with terror. 
the ground ; 
in the rear told me that Beauty’s latest plaything, 
a blundering Newfoundland puppy, must have broken 
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loose from the stable-yard, and rushing wildly along 
the garden paths in search of its little mistress, had 
come full tilt against the couch, which the impetus 
of the blow 
The guiding wheel had been turned sharp round 
for old 
Martin’s care, that guiding wheel pointed in the 
direction of a slanting side-path, and after a_hor- 


had been sufficient to set in motion, 


with a view to making it safer, but, alas! 


rible moment of suspense, while the blue sky swung 
around me and the bark of the puppy shut all other 
sounds from my ears, the coueh started down-hill, 
rolling somewhat slowly at first, but gaining speed 
with every turn of the wheels. 

“Don’t be ‘fraid. I'll stop you; [ll stop you!” 

The voice, Beauty’s voice, rang out elear and shrill. 
The child had seen what had happened, and now 
came flying up the path with both tiny arms extended. 
Terror must have rendered me stupid ; for a moment 
Then, 
I screamed, as the 
“Don’t touch 


I did not understand the baby’s meaning. 
“Go away, darling, go away !” 
space between us rapidly lessened. 
Oh God, save the child!” 

The agony in my voice arrested her steps, and for 


me! 


one moment she stood upright and motionless, beau- 
tiful as a guardian angel who wards the path of dan- 
Ah! 


She was knocked down, the coach stopped with a jerk 


ger; and the next- how ean I write it? 


as the wheel ground into the little soft body, and 
then, as it turned slowly over, I was flung out on to 
the path. 

* * * * * * 

When I awoke to consciousness I was in my own 
“Tt was only a long fainting fit. He is all 
right,” I heard someone say ; and then another voice 
replied, ‘‘ | wish the poor little girl was as well as he 
is.” —“ She is seriously injured, sir?” It was Mar- 
tin who asked the question, and it seemed to me a 


room. 


long time before the answer came: “ She is dying.” 

I lay and listened to them as a man in a dream. 
Beauty was dying! The words did not convey any- 
thing tome. I looked at the brass knob of the bed- 
stead : it would make a capital ball, I thought, and 
Beauty and I would rol] it about in the sunshine. 
How she would laugh when it glittered! But I 
forgot. Of course she would not play now, for they 
said that Beauty was dying. I raised my eyes from 
the brasses, and fixed them on the wall, where, with 
busy, mischievous fingers, she had pencilled the 
The still on the 
mantelshelf, and we meant to finish them on the 


papered rosebuds. pencil was 


morrow. But surely there was senie reason why 


we might not finish them on the morrow?) What 


was it? Did Martin know? Where was Martin ? 
Ah! My groping hands had at last lighted upon 


the poor fellow, who was bending over me, and at 
the touch of the rough, gnarled hands at last I 
I understood ! 
“ Martin, take me to her.” 
“Mr. Charlie, my poor lad! 


understood, 


You 
It was the old boyish name he gave 


mustn't eo. 
You mustn’t go.” 
me as he hung over the bed, with the hot tears 
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coursing duwn his furrowed old cheeks, 
with and 
the two big physicians down from town. 


“Mr. Char- 


lie, her father is her, the doctor, and 
You can 
do nothing for her, my poor lad, 
will break to see her there.” 


‘Martin, T mest go. 


and your heart 


I put both arms round his 
neck, and dragged myself close to him. “I know 
you can’t get the couch, but I’m small and slight, 
Look, Martin, you can earry me well enough !” 

a I’d die for you, Mr. Charlie ! 
thus carried in the same kind arms which had 


” antd 

first 
held me as a white-robed child, | went to kiss my 
Beauty good-bye. 

She was lying #¥ the library. 

At one end stood a pile of books, of which we had 
built a castle only that morning : a headless doll 
lay on the mat: a half-finished daisy-chain was on 
the table. 
people, but of them I saw nothing. 


Carry you? 


They tell me that the room was full of 
It did not strike 
me until long, long afterwards that this was the first 
time for nearly two years I had looked on my fellow- 
man. <As Martin carried me down the long room I 
only saw these evidences of the sweet child-life. Of 
Mr. Trent, of his sister, of the doctors, I have no 
recollection, but a gaily painted ball that lay in our 
path is still in my possession : I remember the doll, 
and the daisies, and then I remember being propped 
up on chairs by the side of the cushions where 
Beauty lay. 

The child was apparently asleep, and there I 
waited by her. Someone moved the lamp, and the 
soft rosy light fell full upon her. All the pretty hair 
had been shorn from her temples, and her lips were 
bloodless, but otherwise there was but little change. 
The warm light falling on the tanned cheeks gave 
her a semblance of colour, and the lips were parted 
And yet, Beauty was dying! Tick! 
tick ! went the clock on the mantel-piece, and I 
could almost hear the baby voice counting the bell- 
like strokes. 
tween us about the big hand doing all the work, and 
the little hand being such a lazy fellow ; and now, 
as the old clock ticked solemnly on, it seemed to be 


in a smile. 


There was a long-standing jest be- 


repeating over and over again the words that had 
haunted me when we were in the garden. “‘ On-ly- 
a-bit-of-child-hood-thrown-a-way.” Someone (I sup- 
pose the doctor) was whispering to me.~ I could not 
catch the words, but he seemed to be telling me that 
my darling was free from pain, and that very likely 
she would leave us in her sleep. 

“ Without one word !” 

As I spoke I stretched a hand towards her, and 
true to the last to the comfort she had ever brought 
me, Beauty opened her eyes, and looked full at me. 

“Read ‘Beauty and the Beast,” she whispered. 
“Tt is almost time to go home, isn’t it ?” 

“Not to-night, my darling! I 
night !” My voice choked as I strove to answer her, 


ean’t read to- 


but the weak whisper was repeated. 
“But vou always read it before I go, 
to-night,” 


Do read it 
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“For we know that the hearts that are gone, my darling, 
Are but lost for a little while.” 
“IN THE CHIMNEY CORNER.”—#. 155. 
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eyes as she re- 
iterated her request ; felt the book was 
put into my hands, and [ was told to read— 
Was it the glorious 


Tears stood in the sweet blue 


and then I 


“the child must go in peace.” 


sheen from the wings of the angels who stood 
waiting to bear her homeward that made the room 
so bright? Was it the 


the baby face that calmed my sobs and made the 


strange new radiance on 
printed words grow clear before my eyes? “ Yes, 
I will read it, Beauty.”— 

“And the house and the gardens were always shut 


“Thank you, dear Beast.” 


No one ever saw the poor Beast, 
But 


he was very lonely and miserable,sand all the time he 


up quite tight. 
because he Was sO ugly he would not come out, 


was hoping that Beauty would come.” 

That 
sentence had first brought her to me, and now—— 
Ah! Beauty, Beauty ! 


For a moment my eyes grew dim. very 


” 


IN THE 


——+_+ 


AC 47 HAT do you see in the fire, my dar 


PVP ling, 
«2 Gold-haired lassie beside my knee ? 
Is it a castle in Eldorado, 

Is it a lover from o’er the sea ? 
Leave the castle for others, lassie, 

Let the lover come whence he may ; 
Love is love in the humblest cottage, 


Never mind what the world will say. 


What is it there in the Hames, my darling ? 
Do you wonder what I can see ? 
The old white house and the little garden, 


Oh, how it all comes back to me! 
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“And the Beauty and the Beast were very happy 
toye ther. They loved each other very much.” 

A tiny sigh broke from the child’s lips, and I 
stopped in sudden fear. 

“Tt is almost time to go home, isn’t it, Beast ?” 

“Yes, my darling. Very, very soon.” 

“T’m so glad. Finish it quick.” 

“ Till at last they wanted Beauty to go hack to her 
And they sent for her, and the poor 
Beast had to let her go.” 

With faltering voice and bowed head I had read 
on, but now—— ‘“ You needn’t finish it,” whispered 
old Martin, and at the touch of the trembling hand 
on my shoulder the room grew suddenly dark. The 
angels had flown back to Paradise, and the little 
child could no longer heat me, 

Beauty had gone to her Father's Home ! 


M. E. W. 


CORNER. 


Oh, the sound of the mill-wheel turning ! 
Oh, the scent of the lilac-tree ! 

When I was a girl like you, my darling, 
When your grandfather courted me. 


You will grow old, like me, my darling ; 
Time will whiten your golden hair ; 
You'll sit at eve in the chimney corner, 
Dreaming and watching each empty chair. 
You will not weep as you sit and ponder ; 
You will remember granny’s smile ; 
For we know that the hearts that are gone, 
my darling, 
Are but lost for a little while. 
FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 
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BY THE REV. W. 


IIl.—T HE 
blessed 


iE ERFULNESS is a 


thing. It is not, however, a 
merely spasmodie joy, or a tran- 
To be worthy of 


to be 


sient hilarity. 


its name, and true and 





lasting, it must be a right and 
reasonable cheerfulness ; it must 
be founded on peace with God, and peace with our- 
selves. (Quiet and calm as a deep river, ours must 
be a joy that, as our Saviour says, remains, and a 


joy that no man taketh away from us, 





THE 
y 


MERIDIAN OF 


CHRISTIAN’S HEART. 


MANN STATHAM. 


LIFE. 

I do not say that cheerfulness is altogether dis- 
connected with cireumstances. These cannot indeed 
create it, but they can, and do, minister to it. Free- 
dom, through foresight and prudence, from unneces- 
sary anxieties, from the carking cares of debt, and 
from indulgent habits of thriftlessness and Iuxurious- 
ness; all these things have much to do with the 
spirit of cheerfulness, for the debtor's pillow brings 
no rest with it, and the balm of an honest man’s 
sleep is essential to the enjoyment of a cheerful and a 
life. 


thankful We are not, indeed, masters of a// 
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circumstances. Heavy trials and heart-breaking 
worries may be superinduced through wasteful and 
wild children, or through injustice and perfidy, which 
hurt us through the action of others. None of us, 
however wise and watehful we may be, can be lords 
over other consciences or other hearts. We may 
indeed do much in’ early manhood to train the 
character of those who surround us. It is ours. then, 
to instil into their hearts and minds loyalty to those 
cardinal virtues which are the pillars of the temple of 
goodness ; and of these pillars, a faithful discipleship 
to Christ as their Lord and Master will lay broadly 
and deeply the foundation stones. The sunshine 
of a Christian heart 1s the favour of God, and this 
none of us can enjoy unless we are obedient to the 
voice which says, “ Blessed are they that keep His 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
Tree of Life.” 

Sinfulness in thought, or heart, or life, is the one 
deadly enemy of cheerfulness, for sin is resultant in 
deadness of heart ; and though in life’s meridian we 
may through prudence insure competence, and 
through bodily care insure health, and through 
venerosity, amiability, and courtesy secure troops of 
friends, we shall yet miss the crown of cheerfulness 
if the still small voice alarms us with its whispers, 
or if memory brings ever and anon to our minds the 
picture of a life that has trodden under foot the Son 
of God, 

Cheerfulness is not alone a matter of constitution, 
though it és dvrgely that ; nor is it alone a matter of 
religion, vital as this is. It is also a matter of cul- 
ture. Habit is a terrible tyrant, and even with good 
people there may grow up a mood of mind which is, 
to say the least, an unthankful and disinterested 
one. Directly we begin to think of mercies denied 
to us which might have ministered to our enjoyment, 
or of restraints and hindrances which kept us from 
some pastime of wealth, or even of some well- 
striven-for ends which we failed to gain through the 
treachery or cruelty of others, then the grace of 
cheerfulness decays and dies. But if we cultivate 
habits of faith and prayer, if we make God’s arm our 
strength every morning and God’s smile our bene- 
diction every evening, and if we believe in the good 
Hand which orders and overrules everything for our 
highest weal, our cheerfulness will not be altovether 
conditioned by the harmony of life’s circumstances 
with our hopes and expectations ; nay, we shall have 
such confidence in the Higher Will as to be able to 
sing— 


“Thy will is sweetest to me when 
It triumphs at my cost,” 


The cheerfulness we would cultivate, then, is a 
blessed ministrant. When the forgiven man was told 
by our Saviour to be of good cheer, the words were 
spoken to invigorate his heart in all future conflicts 
with evil, and to inspire him in the work of bring- 
ing others to the same source of life and salvation. 
Nor, apart from the direct results of cheerfulness, 
can we fail to see that in every aspect of life cheer- 
ful men and women are often unconsciously ministers 
of God for good, They bring medicine with them to 
the hearts of weary men, and make every home they 
Nothing 


creates indigestion and fritters away nervous energy 


stay in something like a sanatorium. 
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like bad temper, moroseness, and sulkiness! “A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine,” says the inspired 
Word; and by “merry” is not here meant the use of 
funny or frivolous expressions, but just what we all 
mean by bright and cheerful. Unconsciously, men 
and women lose their worries when in happy fellow- 
ship with those whose sunny natures dispel the 
mists of melancholy, and disperse the gloomy clouds 
of distrust and doubt. 

Many of us who are now in the meridian of life 
have homes of our own, and we have visited many 
other homes. How wonderful a difference we have 
noted between the homes of those who are too 
sedate to smile, too conscious of what is due to them 
to rejoice in what is given them, too proper to laugh, 
and too idle to sanctify morning and evening by 
common prayer—and the home where children feel 
no frown upon their glee, and young men and maidens 
are led to minister to the common weal, by all manner 
of little contributions to the household joy and com- 
fort, and where visitors are made at home at once, 
Without a novitiate of prinmess and formality ; and 
where servants are treated with friendliness of feeling, 
and where joy-bells chime their sweet music in the 
belfry of every heart. A happy, cheerful home in 
the past days is not alone an interior for artists like 
Provis to paint. It is a picture hung on the eanvas 
of memory through all the years, and is an inspira- 
tion to duty, fidelity, and love given to the children 
who come after us, so that, when they in their turn 
head their own tables, toss their own babes on high, 
trot out their own children to the country or to the 
sea, add up the ledger of their own mercies, and 
take the lead at their own family altars in the after 
years, they may fulfil the beautiful words—‘ One 
generation shall praise Thy name to another, and 
shall declare Thy wondrous works.” 

I have read somewhere about what is ealled the 
“Melancholia of Middle Life,” that which Albert 


Diirer engraved as a subject, 


I think it perhaps 
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means that mid-life has its untultilled ideals, and that 
there is a consciousness of life's fast wasting forces, 
accompanied by a sense of loss and disappointment. 
IT can understand that such a melancholia comes to 
any man, however upright, moral, and respectable 
he may be, who has lost his faith in God the 
Saviour, and in immortality and eternal life ; for at 
midday it does seem but a little way to the end, and 
when the sun passes the meridian it seems to set in 
the west far more quickly than it eame forth from the 
east. But, given a sense of the permanence of life, 
such as that taught us by our Blessed Lord—“ And 


he that believeth on Me shall never die ;” 


given a 
sense of the coming welcome which our dear departed 
ones Will give us at the doors of the Fathers House, 
as it is written—“ They also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him;” and given a sense of 
inner meetening for that inheritance, through all 
the discipline of life, sorrow, and sullering, then I can- 
not understand the ‘ Melancholia” of life’s meridian 
at all. For not alone mid-life, but Christian age 
of which IT shall write in a future page—is often 
full of loveliness and = cheerfulness, forasmuch as 
there is no sense of decay in the soul, and no 
doubt is felt concerning the fidelity of Christ to 
His promises, 

I know, however, despite all) that las been 
written in this paper, that there are histories 
amongst us which illustrate how diflicult it often is— 
yea, almost impossible—to be cheerful in life’s 
meridian. Wilful, ungrateful, and wicked children 
sometimes cast, not only the crown of their parents’ 
honour, but of their parents’ happiness into the dust; 
not alone their grey hairs do they bring with sorrow 
to the yvrave, but they make the heart grey while 
the hair is yet light; for such parents we have 
nothing but tender sympathy and reverent pity. God 
knows how the prodigal child hurts the parent’s heart; 
and if any young people read these lines who have 
vone but one step in the downward road, if one 
beautiful boy like Absalom is making friends with 
some Ahitophel, or if another is staying out late at 
night and carving lines of eare in a mother’s face, and 
is Wasting moral substance, or doing despite to the 
Spirit of Grace—it may so happen that their eyes 
will see in the imave of the fading crown of cheer- 
fulness on the faces of father and mother, a gentle 
reminder that a kind parent's love and care 
deserved better treatment at their hands. We can 
make allowance—we must—for the dearth of cheer- 
fulness in homes that have been cursed with pro- 


Hligacy, crippled with debt, and crowned with shame. 
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Having thus fairly and frankly noted exceptions, 
let it not be understood that I forget the faet that the 
exception proves the rule—and that rule is, thank 
God, on the side of honourable and Christian homes ! 
The one great disturbing element that militates 
against an all-persuasive and permanent cheerfulness 
is often ¢emper. What a wonderful part a good 
temper plays in the economy of life! a beautiful 
face is but a poor possession, if a bad temper curls 
its lips and concentrates the light in its eyes and 
makes a little adder of its tongue. The atmosphere 
of good temper is the main secret of the cheerful 
home, and when a bad temper is conquered and 
brought into subjection to Christ the greatest of all 
conquests has been achieved. We can look back in 
the meridian of life and picture many of the homes 
we have visited and known, Some few were almost 
mansions, others were rich in rare works of art 
and vertu, others were characterised by well-stored 
libraries, and others had lovely gardens and orchards 
all hung with apple-blossoms, and birds that made 
music as they circled around the grounds ; but within 
these homes there were budgy tempers, sulky tempers, 
stinging tempers, snarling tempers, satirical tempers, 
snappish tempers, morose tempers, fiery tempers ! 
Give us, then, the cottage on the hillside, where bloom 
the wild thyme and the honeysuckle without, if that 
little home be fragrant with cheerful, sympathetic, 
thoughtful, gracious tempers within. Alas! how 
many parties, picnics, excursions, visits, and fellow- 
ships, have had their banquet joys spoiled by 
poisonous tempers! 

If men and women would only see it, they would 
find that we all want more of Christin us. We need, 
of course, as all our Christian teachers tell us from 
Sunday to Sunday—a Christ for us; but we need a 
Christ 7 us too. “Learn of Me,” He says, “for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” How cheerful we should be if we 
could remember and rest upon His cure for all 
our worrying anxieties—‘‘ Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of ”—and if, as 
the memory of old sins comes back to play tyrant 
over our joys, we could believe His words, “ Be of 
good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee ; go in peace.” 

At the meridian of life, with the pastures of home 
around us, and the road safely trodden behind us, 
with the joy of children, the treasures of love, and the 
blessings of our fatherland, and the title in our 
hearts to the home beyond, we need to be ad- 
monished every day, not only “Be ye thankful,” 


but “ Be ye cheerful.” 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A., 





XACTLY opposite St. 
James’s church in Mary- 
lebone there is a short 
street, called Chesterfield 
Street, which is happily 
associated with the Evan- 
velical Revival of last 
century. On the north 
side of this unpretending 
place, Charles Wesley, 

the Poet of the Revival, spent the last seven- 

teen years of his life. Here the wealth and 














fashion of London gathered to hear his two 
talented sons, the famous boy-musicians ; here 
Samuel Johnson, General Oglethorpe, John 


Wesley, Lord Mansfield, and Lord Mornington 
visited Charles Wesley in the last days of his 
honoured life; here news of the death of such 
friends as Ebenezer Blackwell, Vincent Perronet, 
and John Fletcher came to the warm-hearted poet ; 
and here he himself died in peace, at the ripe age 
of eighty years. 

A glimpse into Charles Wesley’s home is one of 
the pleasures of Wesleyan biography. Married 
life was far from a happy thing for many of the 
Epworth family. John Wesley’s marriage was a 
prolonged martyrdom, and some of his sisters were 
fortunate than himself. Charles Wesley’s 
home was without a cloud. Sorrow and death 
visited it as years passed by, but nothing ever 
disturbed that union of hearts which began on 
Saturday, April 8th, 1749, when he tells us, “I 
led My SAuty to church.” The Miss Gwynne 
who thus became his wife was the danghter of 
a Welsh magistrate of wealth and high social 
position, a tried friend of Howel Harris, the Welsh 
evangelist, and of the Wesleys. The lady was 
many years younger than her husband-—beantiful, 
accomplished, pious, and amiable. Though she 
came froma home where there were nine children, 
twenty servants, a chaplain, and generally ten to 
fifteen guests, Miss Gwynne made an admirable 
wife for Charles Wesley. Her husband received 
one hundred pounds a year from: the profits of 
the Methodist Book Room. Housekeeping under 
such conditions was very different from life at 
Garth, but the young wife bore her changed 
circumstances without a murmur. 

On Friday, September Ist, 1749, their new 
home in Bristol—for which they paid a rent of 
£11 a year—was ready. It was “such an 
as suited a stranger and pilgrim upon earth,” 
said its new master. He conseersted it by prayer 
and thanksgiving, then spent an hour at the 
Methodist preaching-room in intercession, At 
six o'clock their first guests and nearest neighbours, 
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one 
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Mrs. Vigor and her sisters, ‘ passed a useful hour 
with them.” Then Charles Wesley says: ‘I 
preached on the first words I met, Romans xi. 1. 
The power and blessing of God was with us. Halt- 
hour past nine I slept comfortably in my own 
house, yet not my own.” Next morning, aftei 
family prayer at eight, the master of the house 
passed his usual hour of retirement in his garden, 
“ melted into tears by the Divine goodness.” 
Such was the way in which Charles Wesley 
began housekeeping. He calls his home a 
vent,” but for piety full of joy and gratitude it 
is still a model for all Christian homes. In his 
gladness he wrote, ‘“[ rose with my partner at 
four. Whatsoever [| do prospers.” The angels of 
life and death hovered over that Bristol home. 
Five children died there in infancy ; three lived 
to go with them to London. The mother pre- 
served a lock of hair belonging to each of her lost 
children. Folded and labelled by herself, they 
Jay before Thomas Jackson when he wrote his 
“Life of Charles Wesley.” An inventory of fur- 
niture written with her own hand bears witness to 
the limited scale of the new establishment, and 
the care with which its young mistress adapted 
herself to her changed position. This was the 
home at Bristol which Charles Wesley’s family 
left in 1771, after nearly twenty-two years of 
happiness. John Wesley had long felt anxious 
to have his brother near to him. After urging 
him in vain to come to help him in London, he 


** con- 


wrote: “1 perceive verbu fiunt mortuo [ “the words 
are spoken to a dead man” |, so I say no more about 
your coming to London. Here stand I: and I 
shall stand, with or without human help, if God 
is with us.” Nevertheless he returned to the 
subject. “Is there any need,” he asks, ‘why 
you and I should have no further intercourse 
with each other?” 

Some years before Charles Wesley actually 
removed from Bristol, he tried to find another 
The expense was to be met by sub- 
scriptions in London and Bristol. In August, 
1766, he writes from London to his wife: ‘ Mr. 
Collinson and my friends here assure me it will 
greatly encourage subscribers if there 7s a par 
ticular house pitched upon to purchase, Perhaps 
my Bristol friends cannot find one out because 
the Master is providing me one elsewhere.” A 
fortnight later he says: ‘‘ My business here is to 
get you a house. In order to do this, I must 
have a list of your subscribers. I have objected 
to Mr. Blackwell here, to Lord Dartmouth, and 
every rich person | am supposed to be acquainted 
with ; none but my own children have a right to 
supply my necessities.” 


house. 
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“At present [look no tarther than Bristol and 
Michael's Hill. What says friend Vigor to your 
mounting this hill? I shall not dislike our being 
removed farther from the room,” 

“Let Mr. James know how long my stay here 
will be, and desire him to write when he has any 
intelligence to communicate. He is too prudent 
to show any forwardness for the house, and too 
friendly to lose time about it, especially as it will 
encourage the subscribers here, to hear an house 
is actualiy secured. [ should have his list of 
subscribers, if any are added, to show ours.” 

London was fixed upon at last. At first it was 
expected that they would settle in Hackney or 
Stoke Newington. When the subscriptions for 
the purchase of a house were just coming in, his 
friend Mrs. Gunley, the wife of Captain Gumley, 
of Bath, and aunt of Lady Robert Manners (for- 
merly Miss Degge), came to his help. She pre- 
sented the young musician with his first organ, 
and begged him, in the letter she sent with the 
money for that handsome gift, to let Aer know if 
he had any want unsatisfied, that she might have 
the pleasure of meeting his wishes. He was not 
Mrs. Gumley now came 
forward, and offered to give Charles Wesley the 
lease of her town house, No. 1, Chesterfield Street, 
Marylebone. He writes to his wife from London, 
on May 26: “To-day Mrs. Gumley told me she 
has refused several who would have taken her 
house ; that all is ready for you, .  . . that 
she will not put up the bill again till next post 
brings your final resolution.” 

On March 30th of the following year he tells 
her in a letter from Chestertield Street: “ Mrs. 
Gumniley has left this house quite complete. T want 
nothing but money to keep it. Then you could not 
refuse to bring me yourself and children, whom 
I long to see more than Charles (who was with 
him in London) can do.” An important post- 
script follows: ‘The first hundred, or even fifty, 
pounds that is given me, expect a bill to bring 
you up. 

Six weeks later (May 16th) there followed a 
most interesting letter. Next week he hopes to 
have “his nurse and playmates,” as he once 
called his wife and children, safely with him in 
the new home. He had been with his eldest boy 
to the house in Chesterfield Street, and had re- 
turned to dine at Brewer Street. The cleanness 
of the streets and dryness of the house had struck 
him most favourably. He is busy with all the 
cares of a new establishment, before the mistress 
has arrived to unburden him. The letter has a 
note of submission which recommends itself to all 
husbands in similar positions, ‘Mrs. Ashlin 
thinks the person now employed in airing the 
beds, ete., would be a very proper servant. She 
is cleanly, sober, diligent, an hearer of the Word, 
though not in society. We shall keep her to 
keep up the fires, to keep the windows open, to 


to ask anyone else. 


he in the beds. When you come you will do as 
you like.” He passes on to other matters. His 
wife was a beautiful singer, In 1750 he had 
written from London, in the midst of the earth 
quake panic: “ How many of Lampe’s tunes can 
you play? Tam offered an exceeding fine harpsi 
chord for sixteen guineas! What encourage- 
ment do you give me to purchase it for you?” He 
proceeds, “ Morse will take good care of the harp- 
sichord, but who of the cat? If you cannot leave 
him in safe hands, Prudence must bring him up 
ina cage; and if [ finish my course here | may 
bequeath him to Miss Darby.” Other messages 
suitable to such a time follow. This, he says, “is 
probably my last.” 

The new home must have presented a striking 
contrast to their little house in Bristol. It was a 
handsome town residence, richly furnished and 
completely prepared for occupation. It was sub- 


ject to a ground rent to the Duke of Portland. 


That was the only burden. This generous gift 
came just at the time when Lady Huntingdon 
withdrew her friendship from the Wesleys because 
of the Calvinist controversy. One door thus 
closed, but another opened. Charles Wesley's 
new home stood on the right of Chesterfield 
Street. Great alterations lave since been made 
in the street. The old house appears to have 
projected almost half-way across the present 
street. 

Marylebone was a rural suburb when Charles 
Wesley became an inhabitant. Almost at his 
door were the famous Marylebone Gardens, with 
their fashionable bowling-green. Here Sheflield, 
Duke of Buckingham, was often found among 
the sharpers and gamesters of the day. He 
always gave the frequenters of the place a dinner at 
the close of the season, with a parting toast which 
formed a fair index to the character of the com 
pany: “ May as many of us as remain unhanged 
next spring meet here again.” The gardens sub- 
sequently became a public resort, with theatrical 
exhibitions, music, and fireworks. | Beaumont 
Street, Devonshire Street, and part of Devonshire 
Place, are built on the ground covered by the once 
famous gardens. Close towhere the Portland Road 
Station now stands was a famous holiday resort for 
Londoners—-* The Jew’s Harp.” Speaker Onslow 
used to visit it in plain dress, and sit in the chim- 
ney corner joining in the humourof the visitors, till 
one unlucky day the landlord recognised him as 
he was going to Parliament in his state carriage. 
Onslow found on his next visit that he was 
treated as a great man, and appeared no more at 
the tavern. The shady tea-gardens, with tennis 
and skittle-grounds, were much frequented, and a 
large upper room with outside staircase was used 
for balls and parties. Not far away was the 
“Queen's Head and Artichoke,” so called from 
oneof Queen Elizabeth’s gardeners, whoset up busi 
ness there. Near to Portland Road station was 
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a turnstile, which led through green meadows to 
the pleasant old house. <A cluster of small dwell- 
ings lay near, but fields were stretched all around. 
Here also was the indispensable skittle-ground 
with shady bowers, where delicious cream and tea 
awaited tired visitors. 

The great drawback to the pleasant residence 
which Charles Wesley had found was its dis- 
tance from the Foundry. John Wesley was so 
much engrossed with the cares and labours of his 
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the true Epworth spirit, though his home was 
free from the pressing poverty of the Lincoln- 
shire parsonage. When absent from home, he tells 
his wife, “ You, or Charles, or Sally, or Sam may 
write me a letter every post ; and if you can get 
franks, more than one may write ata time.” On 
another occasion he encloses a frank to Charles, 
and asks for a punctual avcount of his pro- 
ceedings, readings, composings, ete. Another 
sentence sounds strange in the days of the penny 











MARYLEBONE IN 1740. 


(From an old Print.) 


itinerant life that he could hold comparatively 
little intercourse with his brother at Marylebone. 
This difficulty made itself more felt as old age 
crept on the brothers. In May, 1786, John 
Wesley writes from Leeds to his brother: ‘ Com- 
monly, when [ am in London, I am so taken up, 
that [ cannot often spare time to go three miles 
backward and forward. That was the mparov Yeddos 
(“the initial mistake” ]: the getting yon a house so 
far from me, as well as far from both chapels.” 
The previous year he had said, with a lingering 
touch of regret, ‘‘ Perhaps, if you had kept close 
to me, | might have done better. However, with 
or without help I creep on.” 

Charles Wesley’s care for his children shows 
1079 


post: “My dearest Sally may write without 
putting me to any expense. You hear seldomer 
from me, to avoid postage.” Nothing that in- 
terests his children was forgotten by Charles 
Wesley. He was almost as zealous an advocaté 
for early rising as his brother. “Go to bed at 
nine, and you may rise at six,” he wrote to his 
daughter. “It is good for soul, body, and estate, 
to rise early.” When away from home, he wished 
to be assured that Charles rose at six, Sally at 
seven, her mother before eight; and that his 
scholars went on with their Latin. 

His letters to his daughter are singularly 
beautiful. He seeks to be her confidant and 
guide, “T think von may avail yourself of my 
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small knowledge of books and poetry. I am not 
yet too old to assist you in your reading, and 
perhaps improve your taste in versifying. You 
need not dread my severity. I have a laudable 
partiality for my own children. Witness your 
brothers, whom I do not love a jot better than 
you; only be you as ready to show me your 
verses as they their music.” The evenings were 
devoted to reading with his children, according 
to some settled plan of study. He corrected his 
daughter’s verses, urged her to commit to memory 
fine passages of poetry, and interested himself in 
all her studies. 

Miss Sally was evidently a fashionable young 
lady. Her father speaks of an accident at Guild- 
ford, caused by her ‘narrow, fashionable heels.” 
One of his letters from Bristol also shows that it 
was hard to find her suitable companions in Lon- 
don. ‘My brother says, Sally was much awakened 
while she met some of her equals here. Pity we 
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could not find her suitable companions in Londen, 
Among the serious she would be serious, and more.” 
She met in one of the bands, and seemed to have 
gained some spir:tual quickening, but her father 
was afraid that she would meet some stumbling. 
block in the society which might give her an unjust 
prejudice against religion, and left her to do as she 
felt best. He took care, however, to point out what 
she owed to the Evangelical revival. ‘‘ That you 
gained by the despised Methodists, if nothing more, 
the knowledge of what true religion consists in: 
namely, in happiness and holiness ; in peace and 
love ; in the favour and image of God restored ; 
in Paradise regained ; in a birth from above; a 
Kingdom within you; a participation of the Divine 
nature. The principal means or instrument of 
this is faith, which faith is the gift of God, given 
to everyone that asks.” 

Such were the influences that reigned in Charles 
Wesley’s home at Chesterfield Street. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICTOR’S BETROTHED,” AND OTHER STORIES. 


CHAPTER VII.—DICK CUNLIFFE CONFESSES HIS LOVE, 
SHE days had taken the turn, 
and were beginning to 





lengthen. December had 
brought one of those 
“oreen Yules” deprecated 
in the old saw, but during 
the last few weeks the 
weather had cleared and 
brightened under a touch 
of frost. One Saturday 
afternoon, while the de- 
clining sun - stretched 
lengthening shadows before their feet, two young 
people might have been seen wending their way be- 
tween leafless trees and bare hedgerows, far too deeply 
absorbed in each other to feel the want of beauty in 
the road they traversed with lingering steps. For 
Dick Cunliffe had ventured at last to tell Jessie that 
he loved her, and had won from her lips the sweet 
confession that he was loved in return. 

Jessie was proud of her lover; he looked so strong, 
so courageous and manly, and so infinitely tender as 
he told the story of his love. She felt herself the 
happiest and most fortunate of girls, and was 
inclined to pity other maidens who had no Dick 
Cunliffe to adore. 

“And now you must give me your father’s address, 
my darling, that I may go to him, and ask him for 
his treasure,” said Dick, looking with impassioned 


gaze at the sweet, blushing, changeful face, and 
pressing close to his side the little hand that rested 
so confidingly upon his arm. 

Jessie shrank and shivered with a vague, nameless 
fear at the mention of her father’s name, and the 
colour forsook her cheeks. “Oh, not yet! not quite 
yet!” she exclaimed piteously. “ Let us be happy 
just a little while!” 

“Why, my dear one, what is this father of yours 
that you should dread him?” Dick questioned, while 
the thought flashed across his mind that the father 
might be someone not quite reputable. This might 
be the reason why Miss Middleton had adopted her 
niece, and why he was never made the subject of 
conversation. Not that he cared a straw who old 
Middleton was, he said to himself. 

“T don’t exactly dread him,” Jessie replied, though 
Dick felt that her hand trembled. ‘“ But he surely 
will not object; he cannot. His and Auntie’s father 
was once only a common working mason.” She 
spoke in a low tone, as if seeking to reassure her- 
self rather than addressing her companion, 

Dick supposed that she fancied he might shrink 
from her origin amongst the working class. “ Dear 
love, what does that signify ?” he said, drawing her 
still closer to him. “It is vou I love! you I want! 
What can it matter who your grandfather was?” 

Jessie glanced up at Dick’s handsome face, 80 
noble and refined; and as she contrasted his 
distinguished bearing, his winning manners, and 
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accomplished, highly cultured intellect, with what 
she had seen of her father, her heart sank within 
her. But, after all, what was it she feared? she 
asked herself. She could not define her apprehen- 
sions, but none the less they pressed upon her, and 
damped this moment of joy. It was, perhaps, more 
than anything else, that the two men would be 
antagonistic—that her father might treat her suitor 
roughly, in a way he would not bear. 

“Tf you are afraid that Mr. Middleton will not 
think me good enough for his daughter, perhaps it is 
not without cause. We shall not quarrel on that 
score, for I shall quite agree with him,” said Dick 
fondly. “‘ But, my darling, you must let me go, and 
at once. I should not feel it right, as an honourable 
man, to ask you to pledge yourself to me without 
his consent. Why should we wish for any secrecy ? 
You are not going to be ashamed of me at starting, 
are you 

“ Ashamed of you!” cried Jessie, lifting her little 
head, the colour deepening in her cheeks. ‘Ashamed! 
Oh, Dick, you don’t know how proud I am to think 
that you should have chosen me above all the 
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world !” 

“Shall I tell you how that was?” Dick inquired, 
bending his tall head so as to look into her sweet 
eyes. 

“Yes, tell me.” 

“Then it was simply because I couldn’t help it,” 
he rejoined. “TI believe I was in love with you 
before I had ever spoken to you. Many and many a 
time I bless the opportunity that brought me to Miss 
Carraway’s, and the parrot that first made us ac- 
quainted, otherwise I might have gone through life 
wanting the best half of my soul. Darling, I shall 
be very impatient till I can take my wife home.  I[t 
will only be a very simple, quiet little home at first.” 

“Oh, Dick, as if I cared!” 

“You are willing, then, to renounce all the pomps 
and vanities of the world? ? 

“Ts there much merit in renouncing what one has 
“But I know nothing 
about pomps and vanities, and I am quite sure I 
should not care about them. What is it Shakespeare 
makes Anne Boleyn say? something about a golden 
grief and a glittering sorrow.” 

“T suppose there are such things. 
pose wealth can do much to stave off the real sorrows 
of humanity. It cannot purchase immunity from 
sickness and death, nor can it bring the greatest joy, 
for it cannot eompel love,” said Dick gravely. “ But 
poverty is a great evil, and I would not ask my 
darling to share my lot if I did not feel sure that, 
health being spared me, I could promise her free- 





never had?” laughed Jessie. 


I do not sup- 


dom from those little worrying cares that spoil many 
lives. We will not set our ambition too high.” 
“Tam afraid I have no ambition in the sense you 
mean,” sighed Jessie. “My father is a rich man— 
very rich, I believe; but though I never was exactly 
tolé as much, I have an idea that my mother was 
not a happy woman.” She sighed again, the sensation 
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of dread creeping over her once more at the mention 
of her father. 

“Your father is a rich man? I had no idea of 
that,” Dick returned; and Jessie fancied that he 
spoke in a colder tone. 

“ He is a contractor, and I understand has made a 
great deal of money, but I don’t know much about 
it,” Jessie observed tremulously. 

“ Not Thomas Middleton, the millionaire ?” asked 
Dick, startled, and almost dropping her hand from 
his arm. 

“ His name is Thomas Middleton. Do they call him 
a millionaire? I did not know,” said Jessie anxiously, 
seeing that a cloud had overshadowed her lover's 
bright, handsome face. 

“Oh, Jessie, if I had known !” Dick groaned out, 
in a tone of dismay. 

“*Well—what?” Jessie demanded quickly. 

“T should have given Miss Carraway notice, and 
have run away before I had ever spoken to you.” 

Jessie withdrew her hand, and walked quickly ona 
few paces. Their shadows had disappeared from the 
road, for the sun had sunk below the horizon, and a 
chill white mist was rising. A red glow still lingered 
in the west, but darkness was coming on. With a 
stride Dick gained her side, and putting his two 
hands on the shoulders of her sealskin jacket, turned 
her round. 

“What—tears? Oh, my love, is it for me?” 

“Why, then, did you speak so cruelly, as if you 
wished you had never known me ?” Jessie faltered, 
dashing away the tell-tale drops that hung on her 
long eyelashes. But Dick gathered her in his arms 
in the lonely, darkening road, and kissed them away. 

“Did you suppose it was of myself I was think- 
ing?” he questioned. “Do you not know that if 
I were forbidden ever to see you again, I should 
still bless the day that I learned to love you? But, 
my poor child, I fear you little know your father,” 
he added mournfully. “We shall have a hard 
battle to fight. Oh, my love, be true to me!” he 
went on, all his heart in his voice. “I want none 
of your father’s gold. Let him keep his wealth ; 
I only want you! and he will try to take you 
from me !” 

“ He never shall!” pronounced Jessie firmly. 

* Not even if he commands you to give me up?” 

“No,” Jessie declared, drawing up her slight 
figure, as they again walked onwards side by side. 
“T do not deny that I owe him some measure of 
When he 
summons me, I suppose I shall go to him, and I 
shall try to do my duty by him as a daughter 
If he refused to consent to our engagement, 


obedience, since he is my father. 


should. 
I should say, ‘Let us wait, and prove to him by 
our constancy, by our faith in each other, that our 
love is no evanescent fancy, but the real, true 
love that is to last our lives. Then—if he will 
not give way, are we bound to sacrifice our happiness 
to his will because he is my father? I think not.” 


“No! a thonsand times no!” protested Dick 
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vehemently. ‘Love has also its claims, its duties, 
Only let us be true to each other, and all will 
come right at Jast. It must! it shall! I will seek 
Mr. Middleton without any delay—on Monday, 
if [ can obtain an interview. He shall not have 
it to say that [I sought his daughter in any elan- 
destine manner. But I do not expect to be received 
with open arms, Jessie,” he added bitterly. “I 


“Dear Auntie! she will be our friend whatever 
comes |” Jessie murmured in tender accents. 

“Yes, I think Miss Middleton will be our friend,” 
Dick assented. “ But, Jessie, do not let us deceive 
ourselves ; do not let us make any mistake,” he went 
on. ‘ Now I know who your father is, so surely do 
1 know that we shall meet with opposition, and I do 
not know that Miss Middleton will have any power 
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have come in contact with Mr. Middleton more 
than once in the course of business, and we have 
not always agreed. | have a remembrance of his 
having called me on one oecasion an impertinent 
young jackanapes.” 

Dick could not help laughing as he recalled 
the occasion that had roused the contractor's ire, 
when he had, on being sent to examine some build- 
ing materials supplied by the great man, delivered 
himself of an unfavourable report. 

“But, oh, Dick! you will bear with him for 
my sake?” Jessie implored, turning towards him 
a face quivering with pain. 

Dick reassured her with a caress.‘ T would bear 
anything for your sake, my darling,” he aftirmed. 
“Oh, Jessie! why are you not the daughter of 
some simple, kindly man, such as Miss Middleton’s 
brother ought to be ?” 


to help us; we must help ourselves. Jessie, my 
beloved, | think you are steadfast: I can read it in 
your eyes, on your lips. Every scheme will be tried 
to win you from me, to induee you to place your 
affections on the gay world your father’s wealth will 
open to you. I know it—I can see it all,” the young 
fellow continued, his voice husky with agitation as 
he traced the picture. ‘| know the grand mansion 
he has built at Nettlewood. We had the plans and 
elevations in our office. I know how he has fitted 
up his house in Palace Gardens. He has not laid 
out his thousands on all this splendour for nothing. 
Do you think he does anything without a motive ? 
Do | not know his ambition? that he is straining 
every nerve to gain admission into what are called 
the higher classes? Do you think he wil! be willing 
to allow his daughter—his heiress—to marry a young 
architect, who has yet both fame and fortune to 
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create for himself? Pardon me, dearest, if T seem to 
speak bitterly of your father ; it is the fear for our 
future that drives me toit. For, Jessie, | have heard 
it said—and rumour is busy with the sayings and 
doings of a man like Mr. Middleton—that 


declared his wealth shall never go to enrich a mere 


he has 


commoner, but shall serve to connect him with the 
peerage.” 

Jessie started as if stung. All this was quite new 
This view of what might be had never 
** Never through me, if that is what 
she cried with fiery energy, her cheeks 


to her. 
occurred to her. 
he expects !° 


6 


atlame, her eyes flashing. Goes he imagine that I 
amto be bought and sold? Paraded before the world, 
ticketed to be disposed of to any bidder who is willing 
to barter rank for gold? Is that to be my destiny ?” 
she continued, in accents of intense scorn; adding, in 
a voice that melted into sorrow, “ Perhaps you will 
learn to despise me, Dick, if I go into society in 
accordance with my father’s wishes ; you may get to 
believe that I ama consenting party to his ambitious 
that my will is weak, and that I have yielded 
to pressure. Do not believe it, Dick !” she implored, 
lifting to his her dark eves, full of passionate fervour, 


plans— 


“Do not believe it, even if appearances may be for 
the moment against me. You see, IT may be obliged to 
vield in minor matters. It would neither be dutiful 
nor wise for me to place myself in constant opposition, 
But palter with my truth [T never will! Do not 
believe it under any circumstances. — Promise 
Dick.” 

Dick took her little hand and raised it to his lips, 
while he registered a vow never to doubt her, but to 


me, 


hide his time in such patience as he could till Jessie 
had passed through the ordeal, and had proved to her 
father that her senses were not to be dazzled nor her 
And he, in the 
meantime, would strive upwards, until the time came 


heart swayed from its allegiance. 
when he could come forward and say again, “Give me 
your daughter; we love each other. 1 want nothing 
We have been faithful 
to each other, and we have waited long enough ; we 


of your wealth, only herself. 


have our own lives to lead, our own happiness to 
consider,’ —“ You will be of age then, and you will 
come to me, my dearest ?” 

“T will come to you whenever you hold out your 
hand for me; in spite of all they can do or say, | 
will come to you. Do not be afraid, Dick.” Thus 
Jessie assured him in low but firm tones. 

“My brave darling!” cried Cunliffe, with all a 
lover's ardour; then, after a moment's pause, he 
added, Your 
father is not by any means an old man; he may 
marry again : How I wish he 
would! Then I could carry off my treasure at once 
to some cosy little nest, and we could have Auntie 


“We want nothing but each other. 


why shouldn't he? 


near us, and defy the world and all its grandeur. 
Meantime, we must respect his decision, however 
hard it may be to do so.” 

The suburban rows of gas-lamps began to glimmer 
through the mist—a damp, chill mist, that was 
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Dick 
began to blame himself for keeping her out in the 


growing more dense and made Jessie shiver. 
dark and cold. They hastened their steps home- 
wards, and found Miss Middleton anxiously wateh- 
ing for them. 
“You are late,” 
for a kiss, 
“Kiss me too, and wish me joy!” cried Dick, 


she said, as Jessie bent over her 


going up to the old lady with both hands ex- 
tended. 

Miss Middleton looked from one to the other ; then 
she took a hand of each, and pressed them between 
is 1t:s02" 


her own. she asked, tears springing to 


her kind eves. “I am very glad! God bless you 
both ; and—and be true to each other whatever 
comes !” 


“Yes, whatever comes !” murmured Jessie, throw- 
ing her arms round her aunt, and hiding her glowing 
face on that bosom that had been as a mother’s to 
Miss Middleton felt 
the quick throbbing of the girl's heart, and clasped 


her since her early childhood. 


her close, kissing her fondly, and whispering words 
of encouragement ; Dick, longing to take them both 
Within his strong arms, feeling at that moment as if 
his love had given him power to brave a host. 
Hearing Hannalt’s step in the passage, Jessie tore 
herself away and ran up-stairs to her room, to change 
her damp dress and to compose her spirits awhile. 
The Miss Hammonds were coming to tea, and they 
When 
Hannah had brought in the tea-things and left again, 
Dick took the opportunity to tell Miss Middleton of 
the dismay he felt on discovering the identity of 


must not find her flushed and agitated. 


Jessie’s father with the great contractor, and the fear, 
or rather certainty, he felt of opposition to his suit. 
Miss Middleton did not attempt to give him false 
hopes or to make light of the difficulties that lay in 
his way. But she spoke of Jessie’s loyal character, 
and assured him of her own good-will and influence 
as far as it might go, 

“T only wish for Jessie's happiness,” she said. 
“J have seen what the misery of an uncongenial, 
unhappy marriage may be, but U believe you to be 
kind and true, Mr. Cunliffe.” 

Dick’s answer may be guessed. 
be supposed to have satisfied Miss Middleton, by the 


At any rate, it may 


way she beamed upon her visitors on their arrival. 


MOUNTFALCON 
INSPECTION, 


CHAPTER VILI,—LADY PAYS HER 


VISIT OF 


Miss MIDDLETON and Jessie seldom stirred from 
home on the Sunday afternoon, but after returning 
from morning service, spent the rest of the day 
quietly by themselves until the evening service. 
Dick Cunliffe had never been formally interdicted 
from calling on a Sunday, but he felt intuitively 
Even 
on this exceptional occasion, though he met the 
two ladies at church, and walked home with them, 


that his old friend preferred being alone. 
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he left them at the gate, knowing that aunt and 
niece would have much to talk over together. 

Owing to his usual absence from home at this 
particular hour, his eyes had never been dazzled by 
the splendour of Mr. Middleton’s equipage, with the 
high-stepping bays in their glittermg harness, and 
the coachman and footman, gorgeous in light blue 
and crimson, This equipage attracted the inhabit- 
ants of Acacia Grove to their windows, by dashing 
up to No. 9 about four o'clock of the day after 
that momentous evening when Dick and Jessie 
had plighted their troth. 

“Here is your father, Jessie!” exclaimed Miss 
Middleton, in a little quiver of agitation. Though 
she did not confess the feeling to her niece, she 
could never quite overcome a sort of fear of her 
brother, or perhaps it was merely a_ shrinking 
“ There 
is a lady with him,” she added, as the tall footman 
sprang from his perch, and after nearly knocking 


from his pompous, overbearing manner. 


the door down, returned to the carriage, and held 
up his arm for Lady . Mountfalcon’s delicately 
gloved hand to rest upon in her descent. 

Jessie looked remarkably well as she rose to 
receive her father and his friend. Her eyes were 
bright, her cheeks suffused with a delicate colour, 
born of her heart’s secret. She was most becomingly 
dressed. <A girl’s deligit in making herself beautiful 
to meet her lover's eyes had prompted her to put 
on her best walking-dress, a dark  wall-flower- 
coloured gown in cashmere and velvet. For her 
only ornament she wore 2 gold chain and a locket 
her aunt had given her, containing a photograph of 
her dead mother. Miss Miedleton had never given 
her any details of her mother’s life and death, but, 
as has been said, the idea had taken possession 
of her mind that her mother had been unhappy, 
and this belief increased the almost unconscious 
antagonism towards her father. 

Lady Mountfaleon was perfect mistress of the 
art of accommodating her manner to the society she 
happened to be thrown amongst: that is, when it 
was her intention to please. Otherwise, no one could 
more effectually freeze with a look from her blue 
eyes, or repel by a haughty movement of her shapely 
Her dress, too, was 
Taking 
into consideration the day, and the unfashionable 


head, or a sareastic word. 
always perfect in its appropriateness. 


neighbourhood she was about to visit, she elected 
to appear in a rich, but simply trimmed, black 
silk, and a black velvet mantle with a deep border 
of sable fur. She was all sweetness and = era- 
ciousness—-so pleased to make Miss Middleton's 
acquaintance! and apologising for intruding on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

“Tt is all Mr. Middleton's fault,” she added, play- 
fully shaking her forefinger at the man of money- 
bags. “He made me long for an introduction to you 
and his dear daughter, and I could not resist taking 
advantage of his escort.” ; 


“We are happy to see any friend of my brother's,” 


Miss Middleton replied quietly. “He knows we ate 
always to be found at home at this time.” 

Whilst speaking, Lady Mountfalecon had been tak- 
ing in every detail of the room. The harmonious 
colouring, the choice water-colour drawings on the 
walls, the budding hyacinths on the stand by the 
window, the white Persian cat coiled up asleep 
before the bright fire, the parrot who blinked at her 
with his head on one side while sidling along his 
perch : nothing escaped her penetrating eyes. 

Presently she left Miss Middleton to converse with 
her brother, and turned her attention to Jessie. 
Jessie’s appearance had taken her completely. by 
surprise, so much so, that for a moment she had been 
in danger of losing her self-possession. Instead of 
the clumsy, red-cheeked, awkward, ill-dressed hoyden 
she had expected to encounter, she saw before her a 
girl tall, slight, erect, graceful, perfectly dressed, and 
with a manner as calm and _ self-possessed as her 
own, She was much struck, too, with the deep-set 
dark eyes under the level brows, and the clear, 
almost colourless complexion set off so well by the 
bronze-brown hair; for Jessie’s cheeks had lost their 
transient glow on her father’s entrance. The only 
points that were not satisfactory to her ladyship 
were the broad forehead and the rounded chin, 
betokening, as they did, a strength of will that 
might not always be as subservient to that of others 
as could be desired. 

As Lady Mountfaleon engaged Jessie in conversa- 
tion, other qualms assailed her. The girl’s musical 
voice and perfect articulation, and her brilliant smile, 
were all so many additional charms ; but there was a 
eandour and a truth-compelling look about the dark 
eyes, raised so frankly to the face of her interlocutor, 
that gave an uncomfortable feeling that any little 
shams and pretences would be immediately detected, 
if not mercilessly exposed. Lady Mountfalcon at 
once laid aside all idea of overawing Mr. Middleton’s 
daughter, and reducing her to humble submission ; 
but told herself she must meet her as an equal, and 
win her affections, if she would mould her to the 
part she required her to play—the part that the 
viscountess intended should turn to her nephew's 
profit—and her own. 

Jessie, on her side, was inwardly questioning why 
her father had brought Lady Mountfalcon to see her, 
for she felt that the visit was to her. Dick Cunliffe’s 
words haunted her mind : “ He never does anything 
without a motive.” What was the motive in this 
instance? She had scarcely thought of herself as of 
suflicient importance to her father for him to have 
troubled himself about her appearance, or she would 
have taken it to be a visit of inspection, and thus 
have been very near the mark. She supposed that 
her father intended that she should be dazzled by this 
elegant woman of rank, but Jessie did not feel much 
impressed. Her young eyes had detected the assist- 
ance of art in her ladyship’s still handsome face, and 
her manner struck her as being artificial ; her words, 
kind and flattering as they were, had not the true 
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But Lady 
Mountfalcon had no conception of “ nature above the 


ring to Jessie’s unsophisticated ears. 


touch of art,” nor was she prepared for such close 
The fading light of the January afternoon 
In her own drawing- 


scrutiny. 
ought to have protected her. 
room she was always careful to preserve a twilight 
by dropped blinds and_half-closed curtains, 
avoiding the searching eye of garish day. 

“T am nearly ready for you in Palace Gar- 
dens, Jessie,” said Mr. Middleton in a pompous 
tone, breaking in upon Lady Mountfalcon’s 
colloquy with his daughter. “In a short time 
I shall wish you to assume your proper station 
as—ahem—my daughter.” 

“Very well, father, whenever you wish,” was 
all that Jessie replied ; but she flushed and 
then turned pale, while her mobile lips quivered 
for a moment. “What would her father say 
after he had seen Dick?” she asked herself ; 
“would he still wish her to appear as_ his 
daughter, whatever that might imply ?” 

Lady Mountfalcon, with her habit of quick 
observation, noticed Jessie’s change of counten- 
ance. ‘I hope she has not got into any foolish 
entanglement,” she said to herself. “If so, it 
must be put an end to at once.” 

“T hear that Mr. Middleton’s house is unique 
in decoration ; but probably you are in the 
secret?” her ladyship suggested. 

“No, indeed,” Jessie returned. “ [I knew that 
my father had taken a house, that was all.” 

NG Lady Mountfaleon interrogated, raising 
the eyebrows that were pencilled with so much 
fine art; “now [ call that quite delightful! 
I believe, between you and me, that your dear 
father has prepared a surprise. I expect to see 
something very uncommonly magnificent.” 

“Then you are prepared not to be surprised !” said 
Jessie, with a smile. 

Mr. Middleton frowned. 
with far too much ease and freedom in the presence 


He thought Jessie spoke 


of so exalted a visitor. 

“Your ladyship must excuse Jessie,” he hastened 
to interpose. “She has been accustomed, [ am 
afraid, 
freely.” 


to—ahem—speak her mind a little too 

“Where there is nothing to conceal, there is surely 
no harm in openness of speech,” Miss Middleton 
interposed gently. 

“Harm, my dear Miss Middleton! I eall it 
delightful, quite refreshing, in these artificial days !” 
exclaimed Lady Mountfaleon 
“There is nothing I adore so much as candour, 


enthusiastically. 


and nature, simple nature! and it is so rarely met 
with!” She ended with a sigh, and her head a little 
on one side, as if plaintively contemplating the insin- 
cerity and falseness of the present state of society. 
Then she turned again to Jessie and took her hand. 
“TL intend we shall be the best of friends,” she said. 
“T hope we shall meet very often ; 
me with all your little difficulties.” 


you mnust come to 
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“You are very kind, Lady Mountfalcon,” Jessie 
returned, again smiling, though this time with an 
expression not so easily read. 


“*Ves, whatever comes,’ murmured Jessie.” —p. 165. 


Tea was brought in; Jessie poured it out, handing 
a cup first to Lady Mountfaleon, and then to her 
father, who received it from her with an air of con- 
descension, as if to call attention to the fact that so 
great a man as Thomas Middleton could stoop so far 
as to imbibe that modest beverage. He took the 
opportunity of dilating upon the expensive dinner 
and tea services that had been supplied for both 
Nettlewood and Palace Gardens. 

‘IT have not a doubt but that the rascals have 
cheated me,” he observed, flashing the diamond ring 
on his little finger as he raised his cup. “ Your 
ladyship is a judge of china ; you must tell me if it is 
real Sevres for which they have charged me a guinea 
a cup.” 

“Some of the Sévres is almost priceless,” responded 
Lady Mountfaleon: “that is to say that no price 
could be too much for so exquisite a fabric. What do 
you say, Jessie? I may call you Jessie, may I not?” 

“Certainly ; [I shall be very pleased,” was the 
answer ; then she added, “I am no judge of china; I 
have seen much that I think very beautiful, but also 
some, that Lam told is of great value, that I think 
extremely ugly.” 
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“T hope you will endeavour to cultivate your 
tastes, Jessie,” said her father, who knew nothing of 
the subject, but was shocked at hearing anything 
that was valuable proclaimed ugly. 

“T shall always be glad to have it pointed out to 
me where | am wrong,” said Jessie. “I know I have 
much to learn.” 

“That is right,” said her father, patting her on the 
shoulder. 

Lady Mountfalcon had risen from her seat and 
proposed that the carriage should be summoned. — It 
had been parading up and down the Grove, to the 
vreat admiration of the neighbours. Her ladyship 
took a graceful leave of Miss Middleton, expressing 
the hope of meeting her again soon, pressed Jessie's 
hand with an affectionate smile, and swept out of the 
room, and down the steps to the carriage, where 
the blue and crimson footman stood holding open 
the door. Mr. Middleton followed, accompanied by 
Jessie. 

“T beg that you will pay every attention to Lady 
Mountfalcon, and that you will endeavour to imitate 
her as far as possible. You could not have a better 
model,” he said in an undertone. ‘“ You must 
remember that, as my daughter, you will lave— 
ahem—a position to sustain,’ he added impress- 
ively, not to say solemnly. Then he kissed Jessie's 
forehead, and descended the steps in full-blown 
dignity. 

“What did you mean by telling me your daughter 
was plain?” asked Lady Mountfaleon, when they 
were seated in the carriage. 

“Do you really find her pretty ?” Mr. Middleton 
inquired, in an accent of surprise. 

“No, not pretty in the ordinary way, but she has 
the power of being wonderfully attractive. I can 
imagine her looking beautiful at times. She will 
create a sensation, you will see,” her ladyship af- 
firmed ; adding, “She has that rare gift of faseina- 
tion that only about one woman out of a thous- 
and possesses. The question is, will she choose 
to exercise it ? 

“T expect she will do whatever I wish,” said Mr. 
Middleton, with a heavy frown. 

Lady Mountfaleon shrugged her aristocratic shoul- 
ders. She felt sceptical on that point. “If you 
require implicit obedience to your wishes, would it 


” 


not have been wiser to have trained her in such a 
habit ?” she ventured. 

“What should IT have done with a little girl ?” 
Mr. Middleton replied, in some astonishment at such 
a remark. “T have had other and more important 
things to think of,” 

“And now you will find you have to do with a 
woman, and one who will have independent opinions, 
if IT mistake not.” 

*T care nothing about her opinions, so long as she 
does not air them before me,” returned Mr, Middle- 
ton, swelling like a turkey-cock. ‘It is acts I 
want, not opinions. But what could any reasonable 


woman object to in what T require of her? She has 


the—ahem—power of attracting, your ladyship is 
kind enough to say? Very well; let her exercise 
that power. But she must clearly understand that 
I will never give my consent to her marriage with 
anyone who cannot make her * My Lady.’” 

Lady Mountfaleon inwardly shuddered at this 
man’s snobbishness and vulgarity, but she assumed 
her sweetest smile as she responded, “ Either in 
the present or future you mean, as a matter of 
course? You do not intend to strike from the list 
of eligible suitors the eldest sons of peers, I pre- 
sume ?” 

To this Mr. Middleton gave no immediate 
answer. He was not quite prepared to say ; the 
eldest son of an earl might do, but it would be 
small satisfaction to have his daughter only succeed 
to a title after his death. He wanted to speak of 
her as my daughter, “* Lady So-and-so.” And as for 
Jessie making any objection, he himself was ready 
to fall at the feet of a marquis or an earl, let him be 
as ugly as Caliban or as stupid as an owl, and why 
should he suppose his daughter would be unwilling 
to do the same? Why had he toiled and moiled, 
and amassed thousands upon thousands, but with 
the hope of allying himself with what he pompously 
ealled the aristocracy of his country ? 

And Society proved grateful for his homage, and 
had shown itself willing to receive him. Society 
judges of a man by his equipage, his livery 
servants, his house, the style of entertainments 
he has it in his power to give, the quality of his 
guests. As for his moral or intellectual worth, 
what does Society know or care about them? No, 
Mr. Middleton made no mistake in his calculations. 
He could not achieve a title for himself, he could 
not purify his blood from its plebeian strain, he 
could not hope to adorn his own brows with a 
coronet, though a paltry knighthood he might 
obtain ; what wonder, then, that he had so fully 
resolved to place the magic circlet on his daughter's 
youthful head ? 

Lady Mountfalcon kept silence for a few minutes, 
revolving matters in her own mind, while the 
softly cushioned, well-hung carriage rolled on its 
way. Then she said abruptly, as if continuing 
her thoughts aloud, “I only hope Miss Middleton 
has not a lover already ?” 

Mr. Middleton started as if stung. His face 
became crimson, 

* Jessie—a lover?” lie exclaimed angrily. “1 
am sure iny sister would not dream of such a 
thing !” 

“Tt seems to me more to the point to be sure 
that Jessie does not dream of such a thing,” replied 
her ladyship, with a little rippling laugh. “ However, 
I do not think there is much cause for fear. She 
will be launched into such a different world from 
that in which she has hitherto moved, that any 
little predilection she may have formed will soon 
fade away. But there is no need to raise ghosts 
only to lay them. Now for the panoply of war. 
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Miss Middleton must not enter the field as an 
ordinary young lady, dressed by an ordinary modiste. 
Her style must be something striking, original. 1 
will, if you vive me leave, introduce her to Madame 
Hortense ; she will do your daughter justice, but 
she is expensive, I must warn you.” 

“You lay me under deep obligations,” said Mr. 
Middleton, a shade less red in the face, though still 
a little husky in the voice. 
um willing to give carte blanche. 


“As for the expense, I 
Madame Whiat’s- 
her-name has only to name a sum, and if that is not 
sufficient, she may 
required,” he de- 


draw upon me for any amount 


clared ostenta- 
tiously, with a 
wave of the hand, 
as much as to say, 
“A few thousands 
more or less, what 
can they matter to 
me?” 


Lady Mount- 
falcon smiled 
sweetly in re- 
sponse. Mr. Mid- 
dleton was not 
aware that 


Madame Hortense 
had beeome trou- 
blesome for her 
“little 
and that her lady- 
ship calculated 
that by so valuable 
an introduction, 


account,” 


and the payment 
of perhaps a hund- 
red pounds down, 
she would be able 


to get credit for 
another season. 


“Treally do not see the good of these second-rate 
people, or why they should be allowed to exist, if 
something cannot be made out of them,” she said to 
herself, in excuse, 

By this time the earriage drew up at Lord Mount- 
falcon’s door, and the two allies separated, each per- 
feetly well satistied as to the compact entered into, 
How far their plans succeeded remains to be seen. 


CHAPTER IX,—MR. MIDDLETON MAKES CONDITIONS, 


“WELL, my dear, what do you think of your new 
friend 7” Miss Middleton 
humoured smile, as her niece returned to the parlour. 
Jessie made a little grimace. “I don’t think I 
like people who smile with their teeth,” she said. 
“How do you mean, dear?” 
*'So,” 


inquired with a good- 


Jessie replied, imitating a society smile. 
“ . . . . 
A smnile, a real smile, ought to come like sunshine 





“* Vou need scarcely tell me 
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into the eves, and beam all over the face. Lady 
Mountfalcon had no occasion to smile at all. 1 know 


now what my father brought her for.” 

“For what, then?” 

“To look me over, just as he would take anyone 
he considered a judge to look at a horse he intended 
I should like to hear what her ladyship is 
saying just now. No,” Jessie corrected herself, 
“1 don’t think I should. I don’t think I care!” 

“Lady Mountfalcon is a very elegant, agreeable 


to buy. 


woman; I don’t know why you shouldn’t care for her 
opinion,” Miss Middleton contended. 

“ But how much 
was the real Lady 
M ountfaleon?” 
Jessie queried, 

“My dear, you 
must not be too 
severe,” her aunt 
replied 
“There are many 
little 
pretences, as you 
might call 
that are supposed 


seriously. 
shams and 


them, 


essential in society. 
They 


form a sort 
of amalgam, where 
there are many 
mixed materials 
that would other- 
wise never cohere. 
If you meet a 
large number of 


people, you will 
have to be content 
with surface plea- 


We can 
only expect to 


santness, 

what he said, Dick.’”--p. 170. 

make a few real 

friends as we pass 

through life; for the rest, if people make themselves 
mutually agreeable, it is quite enough.” 


” 


‘You dear, good, wise old Auntie!” cried Jessie, 
embracing the old lady, whose gentle maxims she did 
“With you and Dick, what do 


I want with ‘worldly folks, as 


not always follow. 
Burns ealls them ? 
I will learn to pass false 
like the 
them, and I am going to begin practising smiles be- 
fore the looking-glass.—Oh ! how heartless I seem 
to be, making fun, when I know to-morrow I shall 


For the rest, never fear. 


coin and make believe it is real, rest ot 


she went on, sinking into a 
chair and clasping her hands behind her head. “ Oh, 
Dick, Dick! we shall be separated for I don’t know 
Will you bear what you will have to 
Will you be true to me 


be breaking my heart !” 


how long. 
meet with from my father ? 
through all?” 

Jessie had to bear suspense with what fortitude 
she could muster till Dick came home on the follow- 


ing evening. She ran to open the door as she saw 
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him cross the road, and perceived, the moment she 
looked into his face, that their foreboding fears had 
not been baseless. He looked pale and agitated, and 
he held her clasped to him a minute or two without 
speaking, as if the throbbing of his heart would 
prepare her for what he had to tell. 

“You have seen him?” she whispered, with her 
head upon his shoulder. 

“Yes, I have seen him,” Dick replied gloomily, 
as, freeing herself from his embrace, she took him by 
the hand, and led him into the little dining-room that 
looked upon the small back garden. 

“You need scarcely tell me what he said, Dick.” 
She released his hand, and laid her two upon the 
breast of his coat, looking up into his face, her eyes 
swimming in tears. 

“T should scarcely like to tell you, my dearest. 
But you know what you promised me, Jessie ?” Dick 
said, still very pale, though he tried to smile as he 
looked down upon her sweet face. 

“To be true to you through all,” she murmured. 
“Oh, Dick, there is no merit in that! As if I could 
ever change! But I cannot bear to think that you 
should be subjected to mortification, perhaps even 
to injury, through me !” 

“Do you think my love for you is so poor a thing 
that it will not bear a strain?” Cunliffe asked 
reproachfully. 

“No, I don’t think it a poor thing. I measure 
your love for me by my love for you, and I know it 
is not a poor thing. But, Dick, I don’t ask you to 
tell me what my father said—I can imagine,” she 
continued, the colour dying out of her face, her lips 
quivering with pain. “ But tell me how we stand— 
what are we to do?” 

Dick drew her to a seat. There was no need for 
her to entreat him not to tell her. Not for worlds 
would he have repeated the insults that had been 
heaped upon his head. Mr. Middleton was Jessie’s 
father, or he would searcely have used the ex- 
pressions that had fallen from his lips with im- 
punity. 

“We scarcely expected his consent at once, you 
know, dear,” he said, controlling himself, for at 
the recollection of the interview his indignation 
flamed up again. ‘‘ We must not take his refusal too 
much to heart. We must have patience. It is really 
true that he intends you to marry a nobleman.” 

“He may intend what he pleases; but I know 
what I intend,” Jessie replied, lifting her little head 
proudly. Then she drooped again, adding, “I do not 
wish that he should think me obstinate or self-willed ; 
but I can never think that where the happiness of a 
whole life is concerned we are bound to give up to 
others. I think one must judge for oneself. Don’t 
you think so, Dick?” 

“Do I not, my darling? Do you suppose I am 
going to give you up for anyone, or anything ?” he 
returned ardently, drawing her close to him, as they 


sat side by side. 
“No, we will never give each other up; but we 


will first try what patience and persuasion will do, 
before acting directly in opposition,” Jessie declared. 
“ Perhaps when he finds that I am wishful to be a 
good daughter to him, and to please and obey him 
in all things except where my heart’s truth is con- 
cerned, he may relent—in time. If not—if all our 
persuasions, all our entreaties fail—and when I am 





of age 

“You will come to me! You will be my wife, 
in spite of all! Oh, my love—my love!” Cunliffe 
breathed in low, passionate accents, resting his 





cheek against her bronzy-brown _ hair. “You 
wouldn’t care if your father refused to give you a 
dowry, would you ?” 

“For myself, no! But it might be hard upon 
you. I must not be a clog and a hindrance to 
you, Dick.” 

“Tf you mention such things, I shall know how 
to stop your mouth,” Dick answered, suiting the 
action to the word. ‘Your father told me that 
if you married me you should never have a farthing 
of his money, and I answered him that I wanted 
none of it ; that if I ha«! known in the first instance 
that you were his daugiter, I should have avoided 
danger, and should have gone away when I found 
myself falling in love with you; but that now it 
was too late: that you had given me your affections, 
and that it was not for me to relinquish such a gift. 
I said I would never give you up until in your 
own person, and by word of mouth, you told me 
you wished our engagement at an end.” 

“My brave, noble boy!” whispered Jessie fondly. 

“He said he did not expect I should have long 
to wait for that: that you would soon come to 
your senses, I answered him that when that was 
the case I would accept my dismissal, but it must 
be from your lips alone I would take it.” 

“ Keep to that, Dick! Promise me you will keep 
to that!” she eried, a look of determination on her 
spirited face. “Say these words after me ; let me 
hear them :—‘I will not believe anything that may be 
said. I will not believe even a letter purporting to 
come from you. I will believe only what comes 
from your own lips.’ Say it, Dick.” 

‘““*7T will not believe anything that may be said. I 
will not believe even a letter purporting to come 
from you,” he repeated after her. “‘I will believe 
only what comes from your own sweet lips.’ ” 

“T didn’t say that, sir! You have no business 
to interpolate. Oh, Dick!” she burst out in an 
agony of grief, “I shall be forbidden ever to see 
you, or to hear from you, or write to you. I know 
IT shall.” 

* Dear, we shall both be in London, and my Jessie 
will be such a fashionable lady that she will be sure 
to drive in Rotten Row in the afternoons, and if a 
certain Dick Cunliffe should be leaning over the 
rails watching the carriages——” 

“Oh, Dick, what a delightful idea!” Jessie 
interrupted. ‘Of course we may see each other 
sometimes ; no one can prevent that! And then 
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you call at the Faulkners’ sometimes, and Minnie 
will be sure to write to me, and I shall have her 
No, we 
shall not be quite separated, so that we shall not 
That would be too 


to come and see me in Palace Gardens. 


know of each other’s existence. 
dreadful ! ” 

They remained silent for some little time in the 
dimly lighted room. 
but it was turned down low. 


A lamp stood on the sideboard, 


“Dear, this may be our last evening together for a 
long, long time. You will be sure to hear from Mr. 
Middleton to-morrow,” said Dick at last. 

“Yes,” Jessie sighed, again leaning her head against 
“But I can’t think of the 
blank that is to come yet. I cannot realise it as long 
as you are with me.” 

“ My poor child, we shall both have to suffer for a 
time, and I would give my life to save you a moment's 
pain!” 
hair. “ But we will look forward to a bright and 
happy future,” he went on, striving to speat. cheerily. 
“Yhinking of my darling and her trust in re, I shall 
have something to work for. Every upward step | 
take, I shall think that it brings me nearer to my 
wife. I shall try to make of my future something 


her lover’s shoulder, 


said Dick softly, as he caressed her ruffled 


that she will not be ashamed to share. Jessie dearest, 
nothing in the world shall tempt me from you. Not 
for one single waking hour shall I forget you. But 
tell me once more, that when the time for waiting is 
past, you will come to me without fear or hesitation.” 
“T too will think of you but once, and that will be 
always,” “The 
moment I may, I will come to you, whether you are 
rich or There ! 
whole heart with it!” 


responded Jessie in fervent accents. 


poor, take my promise and my 

Their spoken words had not been so many, but 
between them had been silences and tender caresses, 
and time was creeping on. As Jessie said, she could 
not realise the blank to come as yet; neither could 
Dick, to its fullest extent. The confession of mutual 
love was still too new for the joy of it to be altogether 
dimmed by coming shadows. Dick was more keenly 
alive to the struggle that lay before them, but at the 
same time he was conscious of his own strength and 
faithfulness, and had perfect trust in Jessie’s truth. 

As they sat, their bright young heads close together, 
too much absorbed to take any note of time, there 
came the sound of wheels and a thundering knock at 
the door. 

“It is my father!” cried Jessie, starting. “I 
must go ; ana you must go away, Dick. Do not let 
him see you just now.” 

They rose as she spoke. ‘One kiss, then, my 
brave darling!” Dick whispered passionately. The 
hearts of both were too full for more words. One 
more kiss, and then Dick left her, and Jessie, dash- 
ing away her tears, went to meet her father. 

“So, young lady, whilst I believed you were in 
safe quarters hero, [ find that you have been making 
a fool of yourself,” said Mr. Middleton, in a loud, dic- 
tatorial voice, as Jessie entered the room. 


“Tf there has been any blame, my aunt has no 
share in it,” said Jessie, hastily coming forward. 

“Tf there has been any blame? What do you 
mean by éf?” her father demanded, in despotic 
tones. 


“é 


Because I do not acknowledge any,” Jessie 
replied quietly but firmly, standing erect before her 
father, raising her head with the proud gesture 
habitual to her, and meeting his eyes unflinchingly. 
Her father looked her over from head to foot as she 
stood before him, as if he had never seen her before. 
Neither, indeed, had he. 
regard her as a something belonging to him, to be 


He had been accustomed to 


made subservient to his purposes, rather than as a 
being possessing a distinct individuality, until Lady 
Mountfaleon opened his eyes, and forced him to see 
that Jessie had a character, and an independent will 
of her own. 

“Sit down,” he said, less roughly, himself setting 


‘ 


the example. “Iam not here to argue, but to give 
my directions as to what is to be done,” he continued, 
as if he were speaking to one of his clerks. “ This 
foolish—ahem—I will not eall it an engagement, 
because such a thing could not be entered into 
without my—ahem—sanction. But this faney—this 
—whatever you may call it, must be at an end. I 
will not have it !” 

He brought his hand down on the table as he 
spoke with a vehemence that made Miss Middleton 
start, and excited the parrot, who began to shriek. 
She sat down at her father’s 
desire, but she did not lift up her voice in self-defence; 


Jessie made no reply. 
she had no wish to exasperate : she waited for what 
should come next. 

*“ How did this 
affair arise ?” 


ahem—this extremely ridiculous 
Mr. Middleton inquired, joining his 
finger-tips together as his elbows rested on his knees, 
and looking at his sister for information. 

Miss 
Middleton, taking off her spectacles, and laying them 


“In the simplest way possible,” returned 


beside her. “Two young people, suited to each 
other, and likely to make each other happy, happened 
to meet, and with a very ordinary result.” 
cried Mr. Middleton, sit- 
ting bolt upright, and swelling with offended dig- 
nity. 
to my daughter ? 
“We do not trace our own descent from a very 


“Suited to each other !” 


“How can a young beggarly nobody be suited 
Are you mad, Maria?” 
high source,” was Miss Middleton’s answer ; “and 
from what I have seen, I should not say that wealth 
will command happiness in married life.” 

Mr. Middleton 
became a shade redder in the face. 


reminder, and 
“That, I should 
say, depends upon wh-ther the party is fitted to 
occupy a high position,” he replied hastily, clearing 
his throat. 
to—ahem 


winced at this 


“T expect my daughter has been educated 
adorn any position to which she may be 
raised.” 

Mr. Middleton was not yet quite at home in the 
sort of language he conceived to be suitable to his 
present station, and the endeavour to find choice 
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expressions caused him to halt in his speech 
occasionally. 

* Be that as it may,” he resumed, as Miss Middle- 
ton made no further remark, “I am here to express 
my wishes to my daughter, and I expect she will 
respect them.” 

Jessie bowed her head, still without speaking. 
There was no sign of contrition on her face, neither 
of fear. 

“As for any idea of marriage with this Mr.—a 
—Cunlifte, it is quite out of the question, It is 
quite—ahem—preposterous, in fact. Your sphere 
and his will be as far apart as—a—as_ possible.” 
Mr. Middleton was not poetical, and similes and 
metaphors did not come readily to him. “ You 
must understand this thoroughly, Jessie: it is quite 
out of the question, This extremely presumptuous 
young fellow must be told that he is to make no 
attempt to see you again, or to correspond with 
you. To ensure this, to remove you from this 
dangerous neighbourhood, I think it best that 
your aunt should take you to the sea-side for a 
month or six weeks, till preparations are—ahem 
completed for your presentation, Maria, you hear 
what I say ?” 

“T have no objection to take Jessie to the sea- 
side for a few weeks.  [T daresay it would do the 
child good,” said Miss Middleton. 

“Then it only remains for you, Jessie, to give 
me your word that you will give up this foolish 
attachment. As for the young man, if you do not 
obey me, I shall know how to deal with him,” Mr, 
Middleton went on, in a more threatening tone. 
“No doubt he has his price. If not, [ think my 
influence is sufficient to crush him should he dare 
to press any claim your folly may have given 
him ; and I will, too!” 

Jessie lifted her head and looked at her father, 
a swift flood of colour rushing even to her brow, 


her lips quivering with the stinging pain of this 
insult offered to her lover. 

“You do not know Richard Cunliffe,” she said, 
in a low but perfectly firm and clear voice. “ Lay 
what commands you will upon me, and I will obey 
them as far as lies in my power. If you wish to 
make proof of my obedience, I will promise, since 
it is your desire, that for the present I will 
neither see Mr. Cunliffe nor correspond with him. 
But I shall never cease to love him, never think 
of anyone else. But if you insult him, if you seek 
to injure him, [ shall consider myself absolved 
from my promise, and I will go to him and share 
his fortunes, whatever they may be.” 

Mr. Middleton stared at his daughter, If one 
of the marble figures in his hall had stepped down 
from its pedestal and defied him, he could seareely 
have been more astonished. — Jessie prepared herself 
for an outburst of wrath, and it was evident that 
Mr. Middleton was undergoing a struggle with 
himself. He put his hands up to his lips as if 
considering or remembering something, and then 
passed it over his face. 

“Tut—tut—child ! I spoke in haste. T have no 
intention of injuring the young spark,” he = said 
aloud; mentally adding, “ Al! Lady Mounttalcon is 
right.” “ You are a good girl, Jessie, to be ready to 
give me a promise,” he pursued, in a much quieter 
and more conciliatory tone. ‘For six months 
ah—yes—for six months, and then we will speak 
of it again, if necessary, yes—if necessary.” He 
delivered himself of this sentence as if repeating 
a lesson, looking at vacaney rather than at his 
daughter. 

Jessie’s face brightened ; she turned a beaming 
smile upon her father, finding the ordeal so much 
less severe than she had dreaded.“ For’ six 
months ?” she exclaimed, almost cheerfully. “Oh 
yes, | promise you for six months, and Auntie will 


answer for Dick !” 

“Ves, IT will answer for Mr. Cunliffe,” Miss 
Middleton assented. She also felt both relieved and 
surprised, 





“*'This must be at an end. I will not have it!’”—p. 171. 
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Mr. Middleton frowned as the familiar appellation 
fell from his daughter’s lips, but he recovered his 
complacency. “ That is well; now we know what we 
are about,” he declared. “Mind, Jessie, I trust vou 
thoroughly,” he added, almost kindly, as he rose and 
took up his hat, apparently glad that the interview, 
in which he had not acted quite in accordance with 
his own will, was over. 

‘You may trust me, father,” Jessie replied firmly. 
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Mr. Middleton took her hand and kissed her fore- 
head as usual, and having shaken hands with his 
sister, and told her that she should hear more of his 
plans on the morrow, he went away, satisfied that 
he had obeyed directions, but still not quite satistied 
at having had to use diplomacy, instead of coercing 
his daughter into proper subjection as his ineclina- 
tion would have dictated. 

(To be continued.) 








IN TWO 


3 HESE words of the Psalm- 
"ist would be bright and 
words 


blessed wherever 


we heard them, in what- 


ever part of the Bible 
they might stand. = It 
would always be glad 
tidings to anyone who 
¢ would reeeive it as a 
: message from God that 


there was One on whom 
he could cast his burden, 


the care, or sorrow, or 





shame, which was at the 


time 


most oppressive to him—who would sustain 


him, though in himself he found nothing but a 
feebleness that could not stand for a moment—who, 
so long as he sought after the righteousness of God, 
loving it, and therefore counted in Gods judgment 
as righteous, would not suffer him io be moved from 
defend 


assaults that tended to disturb him. 


that position: would 


him against all the 


This, I say, would be a glad thing for us to read or 


hear, in whatever connection we might find it. But its 





position, as we find it in this Psalm, is a very re- 
markable one, and ought, I think, to make us value 
it more highly. It does not come in a psalm of joy 
and thanksgiving, it is no part of a hymn of triumph 
or the glory of victory. It was uttered by one who 
when he spoke it was overwhelmed with sorrow, on 
whom the terrors of death had fallen, who longed to 
escape from the stormy wind and tempest, and vet 


‘tw no way to flee from them. “Cast thy burden 


THE LORD OUR BURDEN BEARER. 
BY THE VERY REY. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., DEAN OF WELLS. 


“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee: He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved.” 
PSALM lv. 22. 































PARTS.—I. 


upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee,” this was 
the conclusion of that which began in fearfulness 
and trembling. “ He shall never suffer the righteous 
to be moved.” This firm trust had to be arrived at 
by a long and weary path, through encounters with 
deceit and guile, with the 
all, of 


with whom he had walked in the House of God, who 


violence and __ strife, 


bitterest sorrow of the unfaithfulness one 
was his teacher, his own familiar friend. 

It is this very contrast which has often made this 
Psalm a favourite one with those who know by their 
own experience the truth of all those expressions of 
abandonment and desolation with which it opens. 
They have seen in it the counterpart of what they 
have felt themselves, that when the world was darkest, 
and outward things most threatening, then, if they 
did not harden themselves or become reckless, help 
was nigh at hand. The light of God’s countenance 
was ready to shine in on them. They have been 
taught, it may be, as the Psalmist was, to east their 
burden on the Lord. They have known the joy of 
resting in the belief that He will not suffer them to 
he moved ; or else, if they have not reached to this, if 
they have not attained to that region of ealm rest, still 
it lies before them asa promised land, and the hope of 
arriving there encourages them, and cheers them 
onward when else they might be altogether dispirited, 
and sit down in despondenecy. They know how ex- 
actly their own state is portrayed to them in that fear 
and dread—that longing to flee away—that hatred 
of the strife of tongues; and the knowledge that God 
chose as channels of His truth men who had gone 


through the same struggles as they themselves 
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have done, and that they were supported by Him 
in theirs, gives them the ground on which their 
hope must rest, that He can and will support them 
if they will but turn to Him, that Scripture comes 
from One who knows the secrets of men’s hearts, 
and can have compassion on our infirmities, 

This is, I believe, a true account of the general 
purport of the Psalm—of the common impression on 
those who are in the habit of so reading Scripture as 
to penetrate below the surface, to let its heart speak 
to their heart as a man speaketh with his friend. 
But there is, you will see, a peculiarity in this Psalm, 
besides 


spoken, which distinguishes it from other Psaims, 


that contrast of which I have already 
In them we may find expressions, as here, of sorrow, 
affliction, dread, despondency, or, on the other hand, 
of confidence in God’s love, calmness, repose—or even 
joined as they are here, in this wonderful yet Divine 
union; but this Psalm has something which they 
have not. It describes a sore trial—perhaps one of 
the sorest which can encounter the faithful servants 
of God; the feelings which it produces, the bitter- 
ness of the suffering, the temptation to which it 
exposes us, the one way to escape from it all, and to 
live with a calm and tranquil heart, undisturbed by 
fear. 

We might think at first that the exceeding severity 
of this suffering lay in the fact that one who had 
been, as it seemed, a true friend to the Psalmist had 
proved himself untrue—that here there was another 
instance of the too common lot—of the disappointment 
which men have to endure when they come to test a 
friendship on which they thought they could rely, but 
which proved treacherous, full of corruption and deceit. 
Undoubtedly this was part of the suffering, and most 
of us know by experience something of its nature. 
Most men—those excepted who are of set purpose 
the deceivers and the betrayers—must know the 
suffering which such a disappointment costs them. 
They have formed friendships in their boyhood ; they 
think that those who were their companions then 
will befriend them, will at Jeast sympathise with 
them, enter into their plans and hopes, understand 
them. They find estranged looks, a cold reserve, 
altered views ; there is a barrier placed between 
them which they cannot pass; they cannot renew 
the freshness of their early days—it is withered and 
dried up. Some, it may be, may have gone through 
an experience yet more closely resembling that which 
the Psalmist describes. They may have been not 
merely estranged from their own familiar friend, but 


may have suffered from his treachery. They may 


have received from him some injury which they 


could have borne had it come from an open enemy— 
had it been their adversary who magnified himself 
against them—but which they cannot bear, coming 
as it does from one who was their own familiar 
friend, in whom they trusted. Such persons, or any 
who have had any trials resembling theirs, will be 
able to enter, at all events in some measure, into the 
meaning of the Psalmist’s words—to understand the 
depth of his feelings. They will say, Here is some- 
thing like what we feel; here are the words of a 
man who had suffered from man’s treachery and 
ingratitude: who had learnt that bitter lesson which 
we have learnt—that no man can be trusted. 

Yet the real bitterness of the Psalmist’s trial 
would seem to have been other than this—something 
which entered more deeply into his soul. It was not 
merely that those whom he had once loved could be 


loved no longer 





that the friends of his youth had 
become the enemies of his age. The sting of the 
sorrow is contained in these words, “It was thou, a 
man mine equal, my guide. We took sweet coun- 
sel together, we walked in the House of God as 
friends.” He had found one whom he looked on as 
a companion and guide for his own spiritual life, 
further advanced in it, apparently, than himself; 
more mature ; holier. With him he could share his 
own devout communings together, could work with 
him for good, could join with him in prayer and 
praise. At solemn seasons and appointed feasts he 
might be his chosen companion, fit to share that holy 
joy to which the world was a stranger, from which 
all other men were excluded; to join in_ those 
musings of a higher wisdom which fools could not 
understand. He looked for all this—for the guide 
to strengthen him, for the friend to rejoice with him, 
the fellow-worshipper to be with him in the House 
of God—and he found, instead, a subtle and malig- 
nant hypocrite, one who put forth his hand against 
such as be at peace with him; who brake his coven- 
ant. All that fair semblance, those devout phrases 
and looks, were but as the whited wall of the 
sepulchre, which was within full of all uncleanness ; 
they were the instruments by which he wrought his 
iniquity. War was in his heart when the words of 
his mouth were smooth—those very words which 
though softer than oil were as very swords. Disap- 
pointment in the hope which he had cherished in 
meeting with a religious friend—this, then, was the 
especial grief of David expressed in this Psalm. It 
was this which gave rise to that sense of abandon- 
ment and loneliness, which called forth that bitter 
ery of one who mourned and was vexed, whose 


heart was disquieted within him. And _ in this, too, 
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he does not stand alone. His sorrow was not one 
It has 


been shared by many before and after him. If 


which shrouded him in kingly solitude. 


all do not experience it in the same degree of 
least 
the 


bitterness, yet in part at this disappoint- 


ment—this discovery of unreality of what 
trusted—is, 
We 


words of one who prefessed outwardly to follow 


we hac hoped and perhaps, strange 


to very few of us. have listened to the 
Christ, whom we believed to be a faithful follewer, 
whom we had been taught, it may be from our very 
infancy, to respect and look up to. His words have 
sounded to us as true and good words. They are 
just such as we wished to hear. We were willing to 
We have 


acquaint- 


make such an one our guide and teacher. 
sought for a more intimate and familiar 
ance ; or we have rejoiced to think that such an one 
was already united to us by kindred or friendship. 
And then—when the wish has been granted, and 
the joy entered into, we have seen symptoms of 
what before has been hidden—selfishness in little 
things, strange outbursts of temper, angry words, 
unforgiving thoughts. These have given rise to 
painful doubts and suspicions that all was not right, 
that the character had not been changed, was not 
Yet 
We might have 


yet transformed after the image of Christ. 
these we could have borne with. 
looked on them only as the remains of the evil that 
was not quite subdued ; the effects of past sins, of 


long-formed habits still cleaving to the soul that was 


A CENTURY 


BY F. 


N a poorly furnished room in the 
little village of Moulton, sits a 
man writing earnestly a difficult 
manuscript. His clothes are 
worn and threadbare, his frame 
is attenuated, his face pale and 

wan and showing unmistakable signs of want 
and care. Yet there is a fire in those kindly, 
earnest eyes, a refinement, power, and thoughtful- 
ness on those worn features as he bends over his 
work that mark him out as quite different from 
most of his fellows. 

If a neighbour come in and glance over his 
shoulder, the visitor would probably depart with a 
sneer. Why should such a man—only a village 
cobbler, village schoolmaster, and Baptist preacher 
at a salary of £10 per annum—why should he be 
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endeavouring to get rid of them. But the worst pang 
was when we began to perceive that there was no 
endeavour, that the heart was in itself an entirely 
selfish one, plotting, scheming for itself, provoked by, 
and hating all that thwarted it ; not caring whether 
its friends were crushed or abandoned by it or no. 
We have found that we have been living with and 
in the worst 
And the effect of 
this, as was the case with the Psalmist, has often been 


reverencing one who has been and is, 


sense of the term, a hypocrite. 


to make those who experience it doubt the existence 
of any true goodness in the world. Religion appears 
We 


liars. It is 


to us but as outside show, with no reality. 
that all 
better, we think, to be as the world than to cultivate 


say in our haste men are 
the friendship of those who wear an outside show 
only. There is no difference between men: all are 
living to self. We would rather do so openly than be 
as the hypocrites, who disfigure their faces, and are 
of a sad countenance, and for a pretence make long 
prayers. 

Who, that has had much experience of the world, 
has not often seen that cynical recklessness which 
has Jearnt to despise the respectable conventionalities 
of society, and has not found the realities of which 
those conventionalities are the symbols? It is the 
secret of much of the unbelief which now openly 
parades itself. That is the troubled sea on the 
waves of which many have made shipwreck of their 


faith. 


MISSIONS. 
HOLMES. 


wasting his time and energy over the dusky 
natives of strange countries over the seas? How 
much wiser to be mending shoes and adding to 
that scanty income of £36 per annum all told, with 
which he has to provide for his wife and family ! 
What a fool—oh, what a fool that village cobbler 
must be! And the neighbour, no doubt, would 
depart chuckling over his or her superior wisdom. 

Yet that book which the poor cobbler was then 
writing is now worth its weight in gold; and as 
for its results, no tongue can tell what they are 
worth. For that village cobbler was none other 
than William Carey, the Founder of British 


Foreign Missions as we now know them, and the 
manuscript was his celebrated and now very rare 
“Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to 
use Means for the Conversion of the Heathen.” 
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This epoch-making treatise was written just 
one hundred years ago—in 17&86—in the little 
village of Moulton, Northamptonshire, where 
Carey combined the pursuits of cobbler, school- 
master, and preacher. It is said that the thought 
came to him again and again while teaching his 
little scholars geography, and he brooded over it 
while labouring at his cobbler’s stall and preaching 
to his people. What other mundane influences 
there may have been we cannot tell. But though 
the book was written in 1786, he was not able to 
issue it until six years later, when a Birmingham 
tradesman gave him a few pounds to publish it. 
Then it saw the light at Leicester, and, coupled 
with Carey’s own indomitable efforts, had im- 
mediate results, for shortly afterwards at Ketter- 
ing the first purely Foreign English Missionary 
Society—the Baptist—was formed. ‘True, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was founded in 1701, but its efforts 
appear to have been entirely confined to sending 
out clergymen of the Church of England to the 
colonies, principally to the North American 
colonies. It was, in short, at that time little more 
than a Pastoral Aid Society. The Danish and 
Moravian Missions were the first abroad, and 
Carey’s was the first in England, the chief object 
of which was the Christianising of the heathen. 

Carey’s famous “ Enquiry” was eminently 
adapted to the end he had in view—clear, concise, 
practical, and convincing. He dealt with the 
four great divisions of the world in’ succession, 
and tabulated in four columns the particulars of 
their area, populations, religion, ete. The need 
of the nations was clear, Was not the command 
to the Apostles “to teach all nations” equally 
clear and equally binding? That seems to have 
been Carey’s point, his unanswerable argument. 
That he pressed upon his brethren at any and 
every opportunity, with the most persistent per- 
tinacity, until at last he received an answer. 

His estimate was that there were then in the 
world about 731 millions of people, of whom 
174 millions were Christians and 557 millions 
non-Christians. Of these latter, 7 millions were 
Jews, 130 millions Mohammedans, and 420 mil- 
lions were pagans. Of the Christians, 44 millions 
only could be called Protestants, 100 millions 
were Roman Catholics, and 30 millions belonged 
to the Greek and Armenian Churches. 

Such were Carey’s figures, and recent statistics 
have shown that his estimate must have been 
very near the truth. It will not be necessary for 
us to enlarge on the means which Carey took to 
arrive at these conclusions ; but he was passion- 
ately devoted to study, he had read much, and 
his heart was filled with a fervent faith. Soon 
after Ryland had baptised him in the river Nen, 
not far from Dr. Doddridge’s chapel at North- 
ampton, he seems to have been much troubled by 
the thought that nothing was being done to carry 


Christianity to those who were sitting in pagan 
darkness. In the next year we read of the North- 
aimptonshire ministers meeting once a month for 
prayer for “the spread of the Gospel to the most 
distant parts of the habitable globe.” 

Possibly Burke’s grand oration in the House of 
Commons on the terrible selfishness of the East 
India Company’s government of India had some 
effect in turning the thoughts of men to the duties 
England owed to her dependencies. Perhays, 
also, the reports of the Danish and Moravian 
missionaries, which were translated into English, 
helped in stirring up thought on the subject. 
And so, as the eighteenth century rolled along 
fast to its close, it witnessed the birth of a new 
spirit in the hearts of men, and before the new 
period of time had dawned that spirit had taken 
definite form and shape in the establishment of 
several societies having the specific object of carry- 
ing Christianity to the heathen. 

Even before Carey’s book was published he 
had brought the subject before a ministers’ meet- 
ing at Clipstone, in 1791; then on the 31st of May, 
1792, at Nottingham, he aroused his brethren by 
a marvellous sermon, the result of which was that 
a resolution was passed to prepare a plan before 
their next meeting for forming a Baptist Society 
“for propagating the Gospel among the heathen.” 
Four months later, in a little, low-ceiled back 
room, in the house of a widow woman named 
Wallis, at Kettering, while the first of the antumn 
leaves fluttered to the ground in the back garden 
on which looked the windows of the little room, 
a small company of ministers met, and on the 
2nd of October, 1792, formed the first purely 
missionary society in England, and took the first 
missionary collection! The first of the famous 
resolutions passed that day was as_ follows :— 
“Desirous of making an effort for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel amongst heathen, agreeably 
to what is recommended in brother Carey’s late 
publication on that subject, we, whose names 
appear to the subsequent subscription, do solemnly 
agree to act in society together for that purpose.” 
That resolution was passed, and the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, now winning such triumphs on 
the Congo, and in India and other places, was 
formed. The subscriptions on that historic occa- 
sion amounted to thirteen pounds, ten shillings, 
and sixpence! For well-nigh thirteen years had 
Carey been praying for the heathen, and now the 
new era had at last begun to dawn. Fifty years 
afterwards thousands of people gathered around 
that little house to hold the first jubilee of modern 
missions, and many a pilgrim still finds his way 
to the little, low-ceiled room where they had their 
commencement, 

Three years afterwards, in 1795, the London 
Missionary Society was founded, and again four 
years later, in 1799, sixteen clergymen met at 
the “Castle and Falcon,” in Aldersgate Street, and 
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formed the Church Missionary Society. The 
reasons for founding it, as stated subsequently in 
the Church Missionary Gleaner, were these:—1. 
Because they felt laid upon them the Lord’s part- 
into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 2. 


ing command, “Go ye 
Because 





a 
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MISSIONS. 


Christ, and the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
would at that time have had a chance of 
being admitted a member. The name by which 
this organisation was first known was the “ Society 
for Missions to Africa and the East,” and we 
believe it is a fact that for some few years it was 


soul, 





“Writing earnestly a diftic 


they desired to obey this command as members of 
the Church of England rather than join the un- 
denominational London Missionary Society, then 
lately established. 3. although the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
been founded ninety-eight years before, it 
then doing nothing for the heathen, and_ its 
income was under £800. 4. Because they could 
“g join that Soe iety and infuse a new spirit into 

, for no one known to preach the Evangelical 
| li of ruin, redemption and regeneration, 
the guilt and helplessness of man, salvation by 
1080 


secatse, 


was 
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unable to persuade any Englishman to go out, 
and that the first missionaries of the Society were 
educated in Berlin. 

Wesleyan Methodists were engaged in mis- 
sionary work for some time before they formed 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in 
1817, and meanwhile Scotland had not been 


behindhand. The Edinburgh Missionary Society 
was founded in 1796, and the Glasgow Mis- 


sionary Society was also established in the same 
year. The United States, with Judson at the 
head of the movement there, followed a few years 
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later; the Lutherans of Germany in that eventful 
year which saw the power of the French Emperor 
finally crushed at Waterloo, organised a Society ; 
and, later still, some French Protestants began to 
stir in the missionary enterprise. And almost every 
year since—in point of numbers at least—some new 
organisation has seen the light, until now there are 
in Britain, Europe, and the United States, 101 
separate societies engaged in taking Christianity 
to the heathen. 

And, now, what has this century of missions 
accomplished? Of all results, those connected 
with the spiritual nature of man are the most 
difficult to estimate. But, so far as figures can 
estimate them, let us see what has been done. 
According to the JJisstonary Review of Princeton, 
United States, which obtains returns from the 
various societies and compares them, and which is 
the most accurate and impartial missionary record 
of which we know, there are now 101 principal 
societies (exclusive of subsidiary or ‘* Aid” so- 
cieties, and including the Christian Knowledge 
Society) or separate organisations seeking to carry 
out the doctrines of Carey and use means for the 
conversion of the heathen. Of these, forty-four 
societies belong to Great Britain, thirty-one to 
the United States, and twenty-six to the Continent 
of Europe. The home strength of these societies 
is given as 119,431 ministers and 28,074,116 
communicants ; 13,000,000 being taken to repre- 
sent the communicants of the Church of England. 
The amount contributed for foreign mission work 
in 1884 was 10,021,796 dollars, or £2,004,360. 
These figures, however, do not contain the amounts 
subscribed in the mission fields themselves, nor 
the gifts of independent workers. Of this sum 
£1,238,173 is credited to Europe, and £766,187 
to the United States. The average for commu- 
nicants is much the same in both hemispheres, 
that in America being 33 cents per member and 
in Europe 36 cents per member; in round num- 
bers, abcut eighteenpence each. Thus we are 
forced to the surprising conclusion that many 
members of Christian Churches do not give three- 
halfpence per month to the cause of Foreign 
Missions ; for if we remember that large sums 
are received in legacies, and that many members 
give much more than eighteenpence each, the 
average per member must be much less ; indeed, 
we are led to believe that many members give 
nothing at all! 

Turning to the number of missionaries sup- 
ported, we find there were in the year 1834, 
2,908 ordained ministers, an increase of 153; 
699 laymen, an increase of 21; and 2,322 
women, an increase of 160. More significant is 
the increase of native agents. In that year there 
were 2,362 ordained men, an increase of 19; and 
26,637 others—7.e., we apprehend, native teachers, 
catechists, ete.—a gain of 281; while, most im- 
portant of all, the number of native communicants 


was 769,201, a gain of 127,149, or 19°71 per 
cent. In one year. 

The figures for 1884, therefore, show, as far as 
figures can, that non-Christians are being won over 
to Christianity at the rate of 130,000 yearly ; in 
other words, they are increasing one-fifth more 
every year. But if these are the results that can 
be tabulated, what of those that cannot be classed? 
What indication these figures give of far-reaching 
influence that cannot be so expressed! For every 
native who comes forward to openly join the new 
Faith, there must be many who feel the power of 
Christianity, but yet hang back from such open 
profession. In some countries the percentage is 
much higher than that just quoted. Thus, the 
Rev. G. H. Rouse, M.A., of Calcutta, says that in 
India the Christian community has increased 86 
per cent., and that in about another century of 
missions at the same rate the whole of that vast 
population, estimated at 256,000,000, would be 
Christianised. But we venture to believe that a 
great crisis in the faith of India will occur long 
before then. From various sources we observe it 
stated that a great change is coming over India, 
and that the faith of the Hindus is being honey- 
combed to its very core, and one day, suddenly, no 
doubt, the elaborate structure will totter to its fall 
with a terrible collapse. What then? It does not 
follow because a people reject one faith they will 
embrace another, and fearful indeed will be the 
state of such an immense nation without faith! 
But it is hoped the work of the missionary will 
avert such a terrible calamity. 

It will be impossible for us to turn to every point 
of the vast mission field and note results. But 
from many quarters—and some of them quite 
unexpected—come testimonies to the value of 
missionary labour. Of the work of the agents of 
the London Missionary Society in New Guinea, 
Mr. H. A. Romilly, Deputy Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, speaks in terms of unqualified 
admiration. Not the least of the missionaries’ 
services is the reduction of barbarous languages 
to writing ; while many merchants have also ac- 
knowledged the value of the missionaries’ work 
to commerce, and travellers to numbers of the 
South Sea Islands which were once the habita- 
tions of cruelty find them now the abodes of 
peace, and testify to the remarkable and happy 
change there wrought. 

In many of earth’s dark places the senseless 
rites of superstition and the hideous enormities of 
heathen wickedness are now known no more. 
They have gone down before the faith of the once 
despised Galilean even as the shadows flee away 
before the rising of the sun. And thus, as this cen- 
tury of missions draws near its close, we see ancient 
nations of the East, Ethiopians of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and dusky natives of the islands of the sea, 
all gradually coming into contact with the patient 
and persevering Missionary of the Cross 
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BRETHREN. 








‘ROM the very first the dis- 
ciples of Christ learned 
to regard one another 
in the peculiarly tender 
and endearing relation- 
ship of brethren. Christ 
had taught them to say 
* Our Father,” and 
they recognised in the 
expression an acknow- 
ledement of brothers and sisters claiming brotherly 
love. And so, for the first time in the history of 
the world, the members of various races and 
nationalities, hitherto antagonistic in many vital 
points, became banded together with the most 
sacred ‘ cords of love”—thebands of brotherhood. 
They bore the new name with gladness. They 
regarded one another and acted towards one 
another as brethren. The relationship was sacred. 
Each member of the holy brotherhood was in the 
eyes of another a brother. There is a multitude 
of references to this fact in the Apostolic writings. 
St. Paul begins his Epistle to the Colossians thus: 
“Paul, an Apostle of Christ Jesus, through the 
will of God, and Timothy our brother, to the 
saints and faithful brethren in Christ which are at 
That the name was used with special 
significance, and not in a general way, is evident 
from the account we have of St. Paul’s initiation 
into the brotherhood :—‘* And Ananias departed, 
and entered into the house, and laying his hands 
on him, said, Brother Saul.” This was not meant 
to be simply a pleasing and polite method of salu- 
tation ; it was spoken to indicate that the speaker 
regarded the one-time persecutor as a brother, and 
was ready to receive him into the Christian 
brotherhood. St. Paul, in turn, used the name 
freely ever afterwards. He speaks of ‘ Titus, 
my brother,” of ‘‘ Epaphroditus, my brother,” and 
when wishing to refer to an unknown member of 
the Church at Corinth he deems it enough to dis- 
tinguish him as “ Quantus, a brother.” There is 
no name which could be more aptly applied to the 
followers of the Redeemer, none more becoming 
the disciples of Him who took a towel and girded 
Himself, and washed the feet of the twelve, who 
was not ashamed to call them His brethren, and 
who loved them and gave Himself for them. 

We are brethren because we stand on common 
ground—have access to God,and call him “ Father” 
through a common salvation. There is no special 
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ground for any man to stand on as a child of the 
Heavenly Father. If that were the case the 
Christian brotherhood would crumble and_ fall 


to pieces. The only begotten Son said “ My 
Father,” but the privilege belongs only to Him 
self, being the only begotten Son. We stand 
not on special, but on common ground, and 
say with others “Our Father.” We are therefore 
all alike brethren. 

The way into this holy brotherhood is, of 
course, only through the new birth. When a man 
is born again, and has received power to become 
a son of God, then he is a member of the one 
family of God in heaven and earth. He carries 
a badge of membership with him by which he is 
known; he bears the marks of the Lord Jesus: 
“Whosoever shall do the will of My Father, the 
same is My brother.” 

The bond which binds the disciples of Christ 
in a great brotherhood is thus a principle of 
mighty power, mightier by far than any other 
power known among men—a principle which 
knows no restraint, which bursts through every 
barrier of nature, and defies every false distinction 
in society—distinctions which are the very death 
of all social and brotherly love and intercourse : it 
knows them not ; it utterly disregards them. The 
noble partakes with the peasant of the same 
sacred feast ; the rich and the poor, the master 
and the servant, bend the knee in the same 
worship, and call upon the same Father’s name. 

Brothers claim brotherly love. In this ease it 
cannot be denied. Where it exists it is an in- 
fallible sign of regeneration. ‘“ We know,” says 
the Apostle John, in his first Epistle, “that we 
have passed out of death into life because 
we love the brethren.” Archbishop Leighton 
says: “They only pretend themselves Christians 
who remain strangers to this love of the 
brotherhood, and who continue to be_ biters 
and devourers one of another, and will not be 
convineed of the great guiltiness of strifes and 
envyings among them. Is this the badge which 
Christ has left His brethren, to wrangle with and 
malign one another? Nay, we know it is the 
contrary : ‘By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples, if ye love one another.’” 

No sectarian or national differences can hinder 
this love in the true disciple. It were vain to 
forbid him to love when he meets a fellow-disciple. 
His love overleaps every barrier, and bids him 
stretch out the right hand of brotherly fellowship 
to everyone who, like himself, rests on a common 
salvation. He who loves the Father loves the 
children for the Father’s sake. 

“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell in unity.” 
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F any relatives of the late James 
Ve Handford, sometime curate of 
OF ic  Widston, be still living, they 
te H may hear of something to 
fe H their advantage, by applying 
1 y to Messrs. Dod and Son, Soli- 

fo) H §©= citors, King Street.” 
is A Barbara Reed set down the 

3) t paper with a jerk. 

: “T wonder if that means 























me,” she said thoughtfully. 
“My grandfather's name was certainly James Hand- 
ford, and IT know he was a curate, but 1 did not 
know there was any money in the family.” 

“Tf you think it worth while, go to Messrs, Dod 
and Son and find out,” suggested a sharp-featured 
elderly lady, who sat stitching at the table opposite. 

“Of course I will! Why, there may be five thous- 
and pounds waiting for me there.” 

“Or five pounds, more likely,” supplemented 
the stitcher. 

Barbara laughed, “I'd rather think of the thous- 
ands, Mrs. Stewart ; they would be much more to my 
advantage.” 

“T know of something that would be more for 
your advantage, than all the money you are ever 
likely to get from advertisements, if you had but 
the good sense to see it,” returned that lady signi- 
ficantiy. 

Barbara flushed as she left the room to get her 
cloak and bonnet and set out for home. She was 
the musie-mistress in Mrs, Stewart's school, and had 
heen one of the most promising pupils in it before 
that ; she was almost alone in the world, except for 
a distant aunt with whom she lived, and after school- 
cays ended, it being necessary that she should do 
‘omething towards keeping up the little household, 
~he had been very glad when Mrs, Stewart’s proposal 
to retain her for the younger girls’ music lessons 
saved her from applying to strangers. Still, not- 
withstanding her obligations, there were times when 
Barbara felt strongly disposed to protest against that 
lady’s authority, which was pretty much as it had 
been in the days when she was “quite a child,” as 

sarbara often phrased it to herself. 

“She never seems to remember that IT am grown 
up and able to manage my own affairs. It does not 
‘ollow that because I was her pupil once, she has any 
right to interfere in this manner now.” 

She was marching down the road, her head well 
up while she argued the matter out to her own satis- 
faction, when someone quietly fell into step beside 
her. The shadow vanished from her brow like morn- 
ing mist as she looked round. 

“What are you in such a hurry for? 


I could 


seareely keep you in sight,” inquired the new-comer. 
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ADVANTAGE.” 
BY SARAH PITT. 


It was the subject of Mrs, Stewart's admonition, 
her drawing-master—clever enough at his profession, 
but of his industry and general dependableness she 
had not the highest opinion. Not so Miss Barbara, 
who was fast developing a very warm sentiment 
for the good-looking young artist. 

“T am going home to deposit my music, and after 
that I think of making a journey into the city, to 
King Street.” 

“ King Street ! that is an expedition.” 

“Tsn’t it! but I have some idea of coming into 
a fortune, and that is the place I am to apply to.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s face showed such genuine interest 
in the news that Barbara speedily told him all she 
knew, perhaps with a little unconscious exaggera- 
tion, by way of justifying her first announcement. 

“You will be sure and let me know the result of 
your expedition?” he said earnestly, with a linger- 
ing clasp of the hand, as he left her at the corner of 
her own street. “ I shall be most anxious to hear, and 
no one deserves such a fortune better than yourself.” 

The dingy jolting omnibus that conveyed Barbara 
to the city that afternoon might have been a royal 
chariot for all she felt of it. She was absorbed in 
bright visions of her coming greatness. No more of 
those interminable practisings at Mrs Stewart’s for 
Who 
could tell but next May there might be a new 
member in the Academy, a new picture to attract all 
eyes? No man tied down to mere teaching could 
have a fair chance. Barbara’s face glowed with the 
thought that it might be her hand that should set 
the fettered genius free. 

The glow was still there when she tured into 
King Street and ran full against a plain, rather 
commonplace young man, coming out of one of the 
warehouses. ‘ Why, Miss Barbara, it’s not often 
you find your way to this quarter,” he said, as he 
held out his hand. It was a brown, ungloved hand, 
and bore evident traces of hard service. Barbara 
gave the tips of her fingers rather coolly, contrasting 
it with the well-shaped yellow-gloved one that had 
pressed hers a little before. 

“T came on some business, Mr. Grant,” she said. 
“T believe there is a legacy waiting for me: it was 
advertised in the papers, and I am going to see the 
solicitors about it now.” 

John Grant laughed. ‘“‘ Well, I hope you may get 
it, Miss Barbara; for myself I’ve never had much 
faith in legacies, since I wasted twenty-five shillings 
onee, in answering advertisements about one.” 

“That may have been a very different matter 
from this,” returned Barbara stiffly. “I had better 
not detain you any longer, Mr. Grant.” 

“And that is the man Mrs. Stewart thinks worth 
half a dozen of Alfred Lawrence !” said Barbara to 


herself, no drawing lessons for someone else. 
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herself as she walked into Messrs. Dod and Son’s office. 
“Tt seems to be a decided virtue in some people’s 
eyes to have coarse hands and shabby coats.” 

Her face was several shades longer when she 
came out again. Messrs. Dod and Son had _ not 
received her with by any means the respectful en- 
thusiasm she expected. There had been awkward 
questions about proofs and genealogies, that she had 
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“And they did not even give you an idea how 
much it was likely to be?” he asked. 

“ Not exactly,” admitted Barbara ; “ but they were 
so cautious I could tell by their manner that it must 
be a good deal.” 

“T don’t know if that is altogether a criterion. 
Those old lawyers are very deceptive sometimes,” 
he rejoined. “ However, you can get that paper 
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“*T am not to come into a fortune after all,’ she said quietly.”-—p. 183. 


not been prepared to answer; indeed, she half fancied 
they took her for an impostor, they had been so 
reluctant to part with any information. She should 
hear from them in a few days, and in the meantime 
she must kindly fill in the answers to certain 
questions on a paper they had given her. 

“And I thought I should almost have had it in 
my pocket by this time,” she said to herself ruefully. 
“Well, I must just have patience for another week 
orso. It is sure to be settled then ; only—only I'd 
have liked to have something certain to tell Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

Mr. Lawrence sympathised with her over the de- 
lay almost as deeply as she did with herself, when 
she told him the result of her visit the next 
day. Barbara was quite struck with the way he 
seemed to enter into all her feelings. 





filled up and sent in, and I would not lose any time 
about it if I were you,” he added. 

John Grant was the next person to whom she had 
to explain her non-success. 

“Just what I expected, Miss Barbara,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘One is never sure of a chance of that 
kind till one has actually got it. I would not build 
upon it in any way, in your place.” 

“You don’t seem to have had a fortunate experi- 
ence in that way,” retorted Barbara ungratefully. 
“It is only deferred in this case, and I am in no 
hurry for a few days.” 

“Days!” echoed John. “ There’s a man in our 
office has waited years, and is likely to wait, as far 
as I can see.” 

Miss Stewart was another painful thorn in the 
path at this juncture. 
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“ Barbara, my dear,” she remarked one day, after 
school was dismissed, “ were you paying any atten- 
tion whatever to the practice this afternoon? ” 

Barbara flushed scarlet. “I was beside the piano 
the whole time,” she declared. 

“Your body may have been there, but your mind 
certainly was not. Now, my dear, you must. really 
endeavour to put this unfortunate legacy out of your 
head for the present ; you have been fit for very little 
since it was first mentioned. So far it has proved 
decidedly the reverse of any advantage to you.” 

Ten days later came the much-looked-for com- 
munication from Messrs. Dodand Son. “They were 
in receipt of Miss Reed’s papers, and could assure her 
the matter should have their best attention, and were 
hers most obediently,” ete. 

Barbara flung it into her desk with a disappointed 
face. It was tedious to be obliged to wait in suspense 
like this. She would hardly know how to get through 
the time but for Mr. Lawrence’s attentions and warm 
interest in the upshot. John Grant’s indifference, not 
to say scepticism, on the subject, threw up his rival’s 
superior qualities in full relief; and yet there were 
times when Barbara felt just a little puzzled that 
Mr. Lawrence went no farther. With all his solicitude 
and looks that said more than words, he never 
absolutely committed liimself to anything more bind- 
ing than friendship. 

“T ean't ask him,” she said one day under her 
breath as she walked slowly home after one of these 
“accidental” meetings. “ But, oh, I do wish he 
would say straight out what he means, or else keep 
away altogether. It makes one feel so unsettled.” 

Poor Barbara was to feel more unsettled still before 
she reached home. It was a lovely summer evening, 
and fifty yards farther on she was joined by another 
cavalier—John Grant this time. She shrank back 
at first, half afraid of some jesting inquiry after 
Messrs. Dod and Son, but she speedily discovered that 
he seemed to liave forgotten their very existence. 
There was something else in his mind, and he lost no 
time in saying very “straight out” indeed what it 
Was, 

“T may not be able to offer you a fine house and 
luxuries,” he said, “ but I have saved plenty to begin 
in comfort, and IT think we might be very happy 
tovether if you would only try. T have thought 
about it for the last two years, and worked hard to 
he able to tell you so.” 

Barbara looked up at him with genuine tears in 
her eyes. “IT aim so sorry!” she said. “I never 
thought of such a thing—at least, not in serious 
earnest,” as she remembered sundry remarks of 
Mrs. Stewart's: ‘‘ Besides, there ’s lots of other better 
girls you might find.” 

“ That is not the point,” he interrupted ; “it’s you, 
not other girls, |want. Try and think of it, Barbara. 
¥ don’t want to hurry you, but let me have a line as 
soon as you can; it means a good deal to me.” 

Barbara went home in a kind of haze. She had 
never thought so highly of Jelin Grant and his 


straightforward dependableness as at that moment ; 
but, on the other hand, there was Mr. Lawrence with 
his handsome face and dashing manner, and there 
was a little undefined sense of resentment against 
Mrs. Stewart, who had always been a strong if not 
entirely judicious advocate for John Grant, and—and 
then there was this probable fortune that might be 
coming to her. Barbara looked at the peaceful 
evening sky in sore perplexity what she ought to do, 
or what she really wished. ‘‘ He said he didn’t want 
to hurry me,” she decided finally. “IIL just wait 
and see how things go.” 

For another week or two things continued to go in 
much the same fashion. Mrs, Stewart wore a chronic 
air of disapproval. John Grant was invisible. Only 
Mr. Lawrence was to the fore with his sympathetic 
inquiries, but in some mysterious way Barbara began 
to find them irritating rather than flattering. She got 
tired of giving the same response, “ Nothing yet,” and 
of hearing the same polite remarks about his concern 
and admiration for her. They did not go deep enough. 
“Tf he has nothing more than that to say, he ought 
not to have said it at all,” she reflected, contrasting it 
half unconsciously with John Grant's very opposite 
line of conduct. 

At last, one Saturday morning, as she was setting 
out for Mrs. Stewart's, she met the postman, who gave 
her a blue official-looking envelope. Barbara stood 
still on the step, holding her breath as she opened it. 

* Messrs. Dod and Son’s compliments to Miss Reed, 
and beg to inform her that Mrs. Elizabeth Drake has 
been proved the nearest of kin, and consequently 
heir-at-law to the £500 left by the late Mr. James 
Handford.” 

Miss Reed folded wp the letter and put it soberly 
into her jacket pocket. She had scarcely realised 
before how much she had been counting upon it. 
There was nothing left now but to put on a brave 
face and make the best of it. 

“Mrs. Stewart,” she said, knocking at the door 
of that lady’s sitting-room, before she began her morn- 
ing practice. “I wanted to tell you T have heard 
about that legacy at last.” 

“Well?” Mrs. Stewart looked up from her desk, 
pen in hand. 

“It’s not well,” said Barbara, trying to smile. 
“There is someone nearer than To am—a Mrs, 
Elizabeth Drake. She gets it all—it was £500.” 

Mrs. Stewart laid down her pen and patted the 
eirl’s shoulder kindly.‘ Never mind, Barbara ; you 
may be glad to have missed it some day, though it’s 
not pleasant now. There are many other good 
things in the world besides money.” 

“Tt would have helped very nicely, though,” sighed 
Barbara. 

“No doubt; but it’s not to be, so just try and forget 
it. You know you are not utterly dependent upon it.” 

As Barbara crossed the hall to the schoolroom that 
afternoon, she encountered Mr. Lawrence. He was 


standing at the table buttoning his light gloves. She 
saw at the first glance that Mrs. Stewart had told 
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him of her disappointment. She hesitated one 
instant, then went straight up to him. 

* You see, I am not to come into a fortune, after 
all,” she said quietly. 

“So it seems,” he said coldly, not looking up from 
a refractory button. “ But 
I thought it was to be five or six 


it was not much of a 
fortune, after all, 
times that amount.” 

“T wish I had never heard of it,” spoke Barbara, 
louking at him in scornful surprise. “It has been 
nothing but an upset and annoyance.” 


Y-es, it is rather a pity—disappointing, and waste 
pity PI 


of time, too. Well, I am going into the country for 





au few weeks, Miss Reed, so good afternoon if [ don’t 
chance to see you again.” 
* Good afternoon,” returned Barbara, with a frigid 


bow, as she opened the schoolroom door. 
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A tiny note was dropped into the pillar-post that 
same evening addressed to a Mr. John Grant, “ Dear 
John,” it ran, “I’m not half good enough for you, but 
if you still wish it—lL'll try.” 

It was not, perhaps, a great achievement in the 
way of composition for a young lady who had been 
under Mrs. Stewart’s guidance for so long, but it per- 
fectly satisfied the person it was intended for, and 
much loftier epistles have often failed in that respect. 
legacy 


“Mrs. Stewart, that unfortunate 


something to my advantage after all,” Mrs. 


Was 
John 
Grant said once, some months later. “ I don’t know 
Mrs. Elizabeth Drake did with it, but I do 
know [ would not change with her. The missing it 


what 


has brought me far more happiness than the getting 
it ever could.” 
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SATURDAY EVENING 


HE following account of an at- 
tempt, which has been suc- 
cessful during the last two 





winters, both in attracting 
the class for which the enter- 
| tainments are intended, and 
/ also in clearing a small sum 

for charitable purposes (after 

all expenses were paid), may 

be of interest to those who 

desire to help their poorer 

neighbours in this matter, 
; but are deterred by the fear 
ot heavy expenses and great 
| = difficulties. 

The first step towards these “Saturday So- 

i cials” was taken in September, 1883, when 

large central schoolroom, holding about 
{ three hundred persons, was hired for the 
i Winter, at oa charge of tive shillines for every 
| Saturday evening, from half-past seven till ten 
i ocloeck, and ten shillings for gas during the 
i Season, 

It Was proposed to earry out these W ekly en- 
tertaintwents for six months, beginning with 
October and ending with March; thus to provide 
amusement for all the dark evenings, but to avoid 
interfering with cricket clubs and other recrea- 
tions suitable to the summer. 

A class-room, opening into the central school- 
room, was found to be very suitable for tea, 
cotfee, and other refreshments, which are provided 
by the proprietor of a neighbouring “ British 
Workman,” at very moderate prices, during the 
Whole evening. A bright fire, with seats near 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR THE POOR. 


it, and a large table, covered with the papers of 
the week, contribute a sense of comfort to this 
side room, where anyone who wishes to do so, 
can spend the evening in reading these news- 
papers, which are kindly lent by various friends, 
and duly returned to them on Monday morning, 
being placed under the charge of one of the 
committee-men. 

The entertainment in the central 
sisting of vocal and instrumental music, short 
readings, recitations, ete., is presided over by a 


room, Ccon- 


chairman, often a clergyman or minister, some- 
times a leading layman. It begins at eight 
o'clock and concludes at ten, with an evening 
hymn, in which the whole audience are invited 
to join ; after which they disperse quietly, while 
the National Anthem is performed. 

There is an interval of fifteen minutes, at nine 
o'clock, during which most of the audience troop 
into the class-room, take some refreshment, look 
at the papers, and talk to their friends. The 
sound of a hand-bell recails them when the music 
this little break is 
the many lads and young 


is ubout to begin again; but 
much to the taste of 
men who frequent the place, 
opportunity to the rich and poor to make acquaint- 


and gives a pleasant 


ance. 

Perhaps few amongst us are aware’ how 
strongly attractive to the poor is really good 
music. From the first, a scrupulously high tone 
has been kept up in these entertainments, both as 
regards the music and the readings; and al- 
though everything that is wholesomely amusing 
is welcomed, nothing in the slightest degree 
Coarse Or low is allowed. 
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Kach programme is stipervised by a lady; and 
thus nothing that could offend a refined taste is 
suffered to form part of the entertainment. 
Rarely indeed, however, has it been found neces- 
sary to exercise this censorship; the mere fact of 
such a supervision being well known, is usually 





fortunate ia having among her friends a consider- 
able number of talented amateurs always ready 
to give their asistes.ce in case of need, 

The ordinary charge for a seat is one penny or 
twopence ; a few seats on one side being reserved 
for those who choose to pay sixpence. These 





“A front seat for a penny.” 


quite sufficient to ensure a high tone throughout. 
Probably the secret of the suecess of these even- 
ings lies in the fact that many choirs, both of 
church and chapel, each contribute one or more 
entertainments during the season, thus constantly 
supplying the necessary variety of performers, and 
keeping up a friendly rivalry as to the quality 
of the entertainment provided. 

The whole arrangements are made by a com 
mittee of about a dozen working-men, with one 
or two gentlemen and a lady who is certainly 


charges include the entrance to the side-room, with 
seats by a cheerful fire, and an abundant supply 
of newspapers ; and as money is not the primary 
object, one side of the room is entirely devoted 
to penny seats, to ensure to the poorest who choose 
to be punctual, a front seat for a penny. This 
privilege is much appreciated by several poo 
old men, who being “ dull of hearing,” would not 
otherwise so fully enjoy their evening, and their 
quiet delight is good to see. 


Notwithstanding these low prices, the sum of 
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thirty-six pounds was taken at the doors last 
season, the number of those who attended ex- 
ceeding six thousand. 

The average cost of each entertainment may 
be given as thirteen shillings and fourpence, in- 
cluding the hire of a piano, cost of firing, 
and a small payment to the caretaker of the 
schools. 

Thus there was a surplus charitable fund, 
(after paying all expenses for twenty-seven 
entertainments) of eleven pounds at the end of 
the first season, and of eighteen pounds after the 
second series. 

It has never been found necessary to secure 
the attendance of the police, although a large 
proportion of the audience consists of workmen 
and lads. 

The presence of ladies, who are known to take 
some trouble in arranging these entertainments, 
arouses the latent chivalry in these rough men, 
and any attempt at disturbance is quickly 
quelled by a few quiet words. As a proof of the 
refining effects of these evenings, it may be men- 
tioned that not once during the two seasons has 
any rude or objectionable expression reached the 
ears of the lady who makes it her business to 
move quietly among the audience at intervals 
during the evening, so as to keep order by her 
presence and influence. 

It is, no doubt, a sort of revelation to many of 
the company to find that they can thorough!y 
enjoy an evening’s amusement in the company of 
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ladies, and without any “drink,” or low jokes or 
other bad language. But surely such a discovery 
must tend to elevate temperance, purity, and 
culture in their minds, and to lead them, insen- 
sibly, perhaps, in the first steps towards still 
higher good. 

Direct addresses on the subject of religion, or 
even on that of temperance, do not form a part 
of these evenings, yet the whole moral atmosphere 
is that of Christian refinement, and the reverence 
with which the audience stand up and join in the 
closing hymn, is a proof that religious influence 
is not absent. 

It is an abundant reward to those who arrange 
these social evenings, to observe the bright faces 
and hearty enjoyment of the poor people who 
attend them. Week after week the same happy 
faces may be seen there, enjoying the one bright 
spot in their week days, to a degree which may 
be incomprehensible to those whose ordinary life 
is surrounded with comfort. 

There are the parents, to whom it is delightful 
to see “ Our Johnnie ” standing among the other 
choir-boys on the platform, being “ encored,” and 
perhaps distinguishing himself in a solo ; the old 
people, who regularly creep in to hear the music 
and enjoy the warmth ; the little lads, who rush 
into the side room to get the first peep at the 
illustrated papers ; and the multitude of toiling 
folk, who have little that is bright in their daily 
lives, and who come thankfully to enjoy so pleasant 
an evening at so small a cost. LL. BK. 
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QUESTIONS. 

19. How long did King David reign over Judah 
before he became king of Israel? 

20. Where is the first mention made of “ money ” 
being used by merchants in trading ? 

21. What command is spoken of in the Bible as 
the * Royal Law ?” 

22. Prove that the children of Korah were not 
destroyed in the punishment which eame upon Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. 

23. As the Levites had no possessions given to 
them in the land of Canaan, how many cities were 
set apart for their residence ? 

24. What female ancestor of our Lord was born 
in the country of Moab? 

25. What lawyer is mentioned as being one of St. 
Paul's fellow-workers ? 

26. What proverb expresses the danger of entering 
into other people’s quarrels ? 


27. What miracle did St. Paul perform at Troas ? 


28. Why was Zacharias, the father of Jolin the 
Baptist, struck dumb ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128. 

1]. Isa. iv. 2. 

12. It is said of Isaiah that the angel was bidden 
to take a live coal and lay it on the mouth of the 
prophet, to purge him from his iniquity ; while of 
Jeremiah it is said, “The Lord touched his mouth 
and said, Behold I have put words in thy mouth.” 
(Isa. vi. 6, 7; Jer. i. 9.) 

13. Isa. vi. 13. 

14. Solomon speaks of “a thousand pieces of sil- 
ver” as the hire of a vineyard ; and in Isaiah we 
read that a thousand vines were let for that amount. 
(Cant. viii. 11; and Isa. vii, 23.) 

15. Isa. viii. 19. 

16. Jer. li. 60—64. 

17. Nahum i. 14. 

8. Joseph. (Gen. xxxvii. i4, and |. 7—14.) 


_ 
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SPECIAL LESSON FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 

To read—1 Cor. ix. 24—27. 
=a) NTRODUCTION. A new year 
how bright it 

many such have weseen? Last 





seems—how 


year, with its troubles, cares, 
sins—gone beyond recall—this 
year stands before us with its 
hopes, struggles, joys, and sor- 
rows. Is like a blank page in a 
what will be written on it? 
something—but what? To get on with lessons? 


book— All striving for 


To get more money? ‘To succeed in life? Quite 
right to try, but something else far more worth trying 
for—viz., to win the heavenly prize. St. Paul com- 
pares this trying to two things :— 

I. THE RACE, 
very old custom. 


Most children fond of running 
races Near Corinth a great race- 
course—people from all over Greece came to see the 
races, running, boxing, ete. Prize was only a crown 
of laurel leaves—yet thought greatest possible honour 
to win this. How is the Christian race dike this ? 
(a) Wants determination. Determine to run---not 


keep back at Jast minute-——determine to win—to 
reach the goal—receive the prize. Therefore must 
(Heb. xii. 1.) (6) Wants train- 


(Verse 25.) So 
must Christians be temperate, sober, honest, virtuous, 


run with patience. 
ing. What had these runners to be? 
They wanted long years of training—Christian’s 
whole life must be so. Then best to begin early— 
acquire good habits—makes much easier to persevere, 
How is Christian race wrlike this? (a) All win. 
In other races how many get prize? Others come in 
behind—have gone whole course, but receive no 
(b) Lasting prize. Crown of laurel soon fades 
What is it? 
i.c., a home in heaven perfectly holy, happy, joyful. 


prize. 
this prize never, A crown of glory 
Saints and angels for companions—above all, pres- 
ence of God. (1 Pet. 1. 4.) 
Il. THE BOXING-RING, 
to another kind of mateh, boxing and wrestling 


(Read verse 26.) Refers 


carried on with strict rules—-if these broken, com- 


batants dismissed with disgrace. So with our com- 


bat. (a) Real enemies. (See Eph. vi. 12.) St. Paul 
specially speaks ol the sins of the hody often 
subject to temptation. What ean we do? Keep 
under the body —literally “bruise my body.” No 


victory possible without an attack—therefore must 
train the body, not pamper it. Also have to subdue 
spirit, All have one besetting sin—what is it? 
Make special effort this 
Have definite aim 


Envy, sloth, pride, temper ? 
year to conquer it. use special 
helps-—prayer, reading God’s Word, communion with 
God. Look to Christ for help—He watches each 
etfort, helps each strugele--rewards  everlastingly. 


Then will indeed have * 


lappy New Year.” 


LESSONS FOR 


SCHOOL AND HOME: 
NOTES ON ST. 
No. 9. 


MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 
THE SERMON ON THE Mount (IL). 

To read —St. Matthew, v. 13—30. 
]. THE CHRISTIAN’S INFLUENCE. (a) To preserve. 
What are its qualities ? 
1. It is necessary to life. 


Compared to salt. 


2. It preserves from corruption, e.g. the sea. 
(Num, xviii. 19.) 


> 


3. Is symbol of friendship. 
But if lose savour, Ze. goodness, is not wood for 

salting—can only be thrown away. 

So Christians must by holy lives keep world from 

Examples :—Little maid in Naaman’s 

Therefore, 


corruption. 
family. Daniel and friends in Babylon. 
take care not lose purity and be destroyed like Judas, 

(4) To guide. Compared to light. Cities often 
built on hills, e.g. Jerusalem, Also beacon lights. 
So too candles (é¢. lamps), made for object. of 
giving light--not to be hid. So Christians must 
first receive light, Ze. truth, from Father of lights 
Not do good 
works for praise of men, but for glory of God. 

II. THE CHRISTIAN’s LAW 
ticular. 

(a) General. (17—20.) Christ as model Man came 
to fulfil Law. Therefore was circumcised (St. Luke ii. 
21)—presented in Temple (St. Luke ii. 22)—obedient 
unto death (Phil. ii. 8)—fulfilled prophecy by doing all 
things predicted, e.g. compare Isaiah lili. with story 
of crucifixion. All God's Law must be fulfilled even 
to jot (smallest letter) and ¢/ttle (point of a letter). 
Therefore Christians must strive after perfection in 


(St. James i. 17), then show it to all. 


general and par- 


themselves and others. As suceeed in getting God's 
laws observed, so shall have greatness in heaven. 
Why? 
Theirs was mainly words without deeds, (St. 
Matt. vii. 21.) 
Theirs was merely formal. (St. Matt. xv. 8.) 
Done for praise of men, (St. John xii. 43.) 
(6) Particular. LAW oF MURDER, sixth Com- 
mandment. Ferbade outward act. Christ, new 


Righteousness must exceed that of Scribes. 


Teacher, shows Law reaches to inward thouglits. 
Steps leading to murder—anger without cause— 
hatred 
So gradation of punishment. 


malice or plotting evil—bitter words—acts. 
The judgement, “ec. local court. 

The council, Ae. Sanhedrim of seventy elders, 

Hell fire 


south-west of Jerusalem, where bodies of criminals 


word Gehenna refers to narrow valley 


thrown. 
Duty to God 


at peace with man. 


sacrifice of self, but must first be 
(See Ps. xxvi. 6.) So in Lord’s 
prayer, “ forgive us as we forgive.” 

Better make friends before 
So make friends with 


Duty to nanu—peace. 
case comes to law-courts. 
God and await the Great Judgment without fear. 
(Ps. ii. 12.) 
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SCRIPTURE 
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No, 10. ‘THE SERMON ON THE Mounr (I 
THE CHRISTIAN’S LAW—continued. 


To read—St. Matthew v. 33—4S. 


I THE LAW OF OaAtHs. (33—37.) Refers to third 
Commandment. 

Sanction of God’s own example. God to Abraham. 
(Gen. xxii. 16.) 

Commanded in Law of Moses. 

Tustance of Abraham. 


Oaths must be kept. 


(Ex. xen. 3.) 
(Gen. xiv. 22.) 

(Eeeles. v. 4.) Instance of 
Hannah vowing Samuel. (1 Sam. i. 28.) St. Paul 
(Acts xvill. 18.) Not to be 


at Cenchrea. made 


rashly, as Jephthah, (Judg. xi. 30.) Jews in habit 
of frequent oaths on all occasions. Christ condemns 
this. Jews thought no harm in oaths if God’s name 
not mentioned. But what is oath? Solemn appeal 
to God’s knowing all things. Such an oath as Christ 
made Himself before High Priest. (St. Matt. xxvi. 
63, 64.) Should be kept for solemn occasions, such 
as Court of Justice. In daily life let words be few 
and simple. 

Il. THe Law or 


an eve, ete, 


REVENGE. (38—42.) Eye for 
(See Ex. xxi. 24.) Law allowed exact 
retaliation in kind—so did all primitive nations 

allowed not for revenge of individual, but for good of 
community generally 


simplest method of punish- 


ment. Christ teaches new law—overcome evil with 


good. live examples : 

1. Resist not evil. So David to Saul (1 Sam. 
Christ 
Give pressed ser- 


Matt. 
Early 


xxiv. 4.) 2. Submit to personal injury. 
Himself. (St. Matt. xxvi. 27.) 3. 
vice willingly. 
xxvii. 32.) 4. Be willing to give alms. 
(Acts ii. 45.) 5. Lend 
Mark of a righteous man. (Ps. xxxvii. 26.) 


Simon the Cyrenian. (St. 


Christians. when asked. 


Coat or tunie—under-garment with sleeves. Cloke 
—the upper or outer garment. 
Principle is to be willing and ready to help others. 
I. THE LAw or Love. (43--48.) Old law 
said “Love neighbour.” Rabbis 


Christ teaches true spirit. 


(Lev. xix. 18.) 
added “ Hate enemy.” 
Show love by 

David. 


injuries. 


l. Kind words in return for curses—e.q. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 45.) 2 Kind 


Joseph. P ayers for persecutors, 


deeds for 
(Gen. xlv. 8.) 3. 
St. Stephen. (Acts vii. 60.) 

Result of so doing—become true ehildren of God 
copy His example who does good to all—giving 
rain, sunshine, food, earthly blessings even to those 
who love Hint not. 

Three kinds of return possible 

1. Evil for eood—is work of the devil. 
—Jews to Christ. (St. Luke iv. 22.) 2. 


Example 
Evil tor 
is natural to man, Example 
Rahab. 

is to be like God. 
and Israelites. (Ex. 


evil, or vood for good 


—Spies’ treatment of 
Good for evil 


9 » 


(Josh, vi. =t).) oo. 
Moses 
Christian 


Example 
This 


charity to be shown even in outward politeness. 


XXXll. 32.) 


Treat all and greet all with civility. 
Example 


soaz and reapers. (Ruth ii, 4.) Thus 
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in all things, however small, strive after perfection 
and Spirit of God. 


No. 11. THE SERMON ON THE Mount (I1V.). 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
To read—St. Matthew vi. 1—18. 
Duty to Neighbour. (1—4.) 
Alms not to be done for the 
Greek word also “ righteousness.” 


I. ALMSGIVING, or 
(a) General caution. 
sake of being seen. 


English word means “ mercy.” 


What are alms? 1. Feeding the hungry. Christ 
and the multitudes. (St. Matt. xiv. 14.) 
2. Giving drink to the thirsty. Rebekah. (Gen. 


xx1v.. F7.) 


»¢ 


3. Clothing the naked. Doreas. (Acts ix. 39.) 


4. Teaching the ignorant. Aquila and Priscilla. 
(Acts xvili. 26.) 


5. Visiting the sick. St. Peter. (Acts ix. 36.) 


6. Burying thedead. St. Stephen. (Acts vil. 2.) 
And any other act of merey, pity, or love to others 
for Christ’s sake. Hy por rites or actors sound trum- 


Where ? 
I hy: To vet praise 


pet, de. blazon good deeds abroad. In Syna- 
subscription lists, ete. 

What do they get? Their reward in full, 
What do they not get? Praise 
of God either here or hereafter. 


yogues 
of men. 
Ze. What they sought. 
(h) Particular caution. Ciive secretly, willingly, 
liberally. = Jews (Gen. 
xiv. 20; Mal. 


required to give a tenth. 
iii. S.) Christians taught to give 
as hearts are disposed not erudgingly, but cheer- 
fully. 

I]. PrAYrr, or Duty to God. (5—15.) 


dine ction S 


(2 Cor.. 1x. 7. 

General 
(a) Privacy. Private prayer here referred 
Are to seek retirement. 
(Acts x. 9.) 
(St. John i. 50.) Christ 
Matt. xiv. 23.) St. Paul by 


> 


(Acts xvi. 13.) 


to, not the temple worship. 

Examples :—Peter on housetop. 
Nathaniel under fie-tree. 
on mountain-top. (St. 
the river-side. 

(b) Stuplicity. Not mere foolish repetition of 
sume word, as priests of Baal on Mount Carmel. 
(1 Kines xviii. 26.) 


Notice—1. 


Inans needs. 


So Christ gives model prayer. 
Three petitions for God's clory, four for 


? 


2. “Our Father” implies universal brotherhood. 3. 
Simple words as from a child toa parent. 4, Unless 
forgive others, cannot be forgiven, 5. Christ used 
part of this praver Himself in Garden of Gethsemane. 

Debts, ie. sins, for often omitting to pay God what 
(Mal. iii. 8.) 


y” ee : + +t} } 


fenptation, ae. testing above what we can bear. 


is due to Him. 


Kvril. The evil one and all evil thines. 


No. 12. THE SERMON ON THE Mownr (V.). 
THE CHRISTIANS DAILY LIFE. 
To read—St. Matthew vi. 19—34. 
Not. to ae- 


caution against : 


I. HEAVENLY TREASURES. (19—21.) 
eumulate worldly things 

1. Lust of gain, as Gehazi. (2 Kings v. 20.) 2. 
Lust of spiritual power, as Korah. (Num. xvi. 3.) 3. 
Lust of temporal power, as Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 4.) 
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Why this caution? Because earthly things may: 

1. Be destroyed by rust or thieves. 2. Put to an 
3. Give no real happi- 
(2 Kanes: y.: 27.) “4. 

(1 Kings xi. 4.) 

Contrast with heavenly treasures, “ec. knowledge 


end—as Absalom’s rebellion. 
ness, Gehazi and leprosy. 
Turn soul away from God. 
and love of God. Never lost, never fades, gives 
peace now and hereafter. 

II. SINGLE SERVICE, (22—24.) Eye is lamp of 
body, é.e. gives light to it. If eye is single, “e. free 
from specks, gives pure light, but if eye diseased, 
body receives no light. So must have pure percep- 
tion of God's truth—then will give Him single 
service. 

Example : 
May try to, but one will be supreme. 


A man cannot be slave of two masters. 
Cannot serve 
God and mammon (wealth) at same time. Some 
have tried but failed. 


Israelites toserve Godand Baal. 


Examples ; 

(1 Kings xviii. 21.) 
Christ's diseiple and greedy of gain. 

(Acts v. 3, 4.) 


Judas 
Ananias and Sapphira. 


But as God's servant need not be anxious. Why? 
Because :— 
1. He is Master—bound to provide. (25.) 2. He 


cares for lower animals. (26.) 3. He cares for flowers 
and grass. (28.) 4. We can do nothing without 
Him. (27.) 5. He is our Father and loves us. 

Instances of God’s care :— 

1. Lower animals spared. (Ex. ix. 20.) 2. Grass 
and flowers blessed. (Deut. xxviii. 11.) 3. Righteous 
Noah saved. (Gen, vi. 18.) 4. Elisha’s life preserved, 
(2 Kings vi. 16.) 5. Hezekiah restored to health, 
(2 Kings xx. 5.) 

Therefore all must seek first God’s Kingdom, and 
then may trust and not be afraid. Leave to-morrow’s 
cares to to-morrow. 

Nores, 21. Lust, because money often buried in 
earth in Eastern countries. 

25. Take no thought, ic. be not over-anxious. 

26. Fowls. Old English for birds, 

28. Lilies, Probably anemones. 

30. Oven. Made of clay, often heated with grass, 


—_—— 2 Oot O_O 


SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“e 


“IN FULL ASSURANCE OF FAITH.” 


REMARKABLE testimony to 
the prevailing power of prayer 
was given by a Christian lady, 
speaking amid a little company 
of believers. Long ago an inti- 
mate friend of her own was in 
deep distress concerning her 
brother, an officer in the army, 
who was utterly careless and 
worldly. The 
pathised with each other, and 
solemnly agreed to pray for the 
conversion of the young man, 
who cared nothing for religion, 
Years rolled on ; the lady who 
related this experience married 

\ and met many changes, but she 
and her friend were alike faithful to their promise, 
and day by day their pleadings arose together. At 


friends sym- 





last the sister wrote in greater trouble than before : 
her brother had married a worldly wife, and seemed 
almost a hopeless case, having plunged into folly 
more deeply than ever. But they could not, would 
not, believe that God refused to hear their cry, and 
still they brought their petition to His feet. 
After j/ifteen years, the sister sent this message : 
“My brother was ordered to India; there he has 
been taken very ill, but he has been raised up, 
converted to God.’ The impressions of that time 
when he was brought so near eternity were used by 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


. 


Divine merey to change his whole life. Later on came 
the news : “ His wife has also become a Christian ;” 
and both husband and wife have since been working 


together to the glory of God. 


“WE GIVE THEE BUT THINE OWN.” 

There is Scripture warrant for systematic charity— 
“Upon the first day of the week,” says the Apostle, 
“let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him.” It has been truly said that some- 
times impulse is mere Juxury ; an eloquent sermon 
may elicit a generous contribution, but systematic 
charity, founded upon principle, may be of higher 
cost and richer worth. The habit of regular giving 
reminds us constantly of our indebtedness to God, 
and promotes self-denial and thrift ; what we cannot 
afford we learn to sacrifice, in order that we may 
have something to render to the Lord. “The 
tenth is not enough,” says many a heart in seeret, 
laying by thank-offerings, firstfruits, and many a 
coin unseen save but by One. Let us not forsake 
a careful, cheerful system of charity, but never let 
it become mere routine work, for there must be 
times and seasons with every Christian when we cry, 
“Tt is net enough.” Let us not be backward to remind 
those connected with us of the Master's claims. 


A MESSAGE FROM INDIA. 
In writing to thank us for some copies of THE 
QUIVER, a lady missionary working in Delhi tells us 
that healthy, cheerful literature is a great boon to the 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


English troops laid up in hospital, and a most 
welcome gift to the men attending the Bible class in 
the Fort. At the hot 
necessarily confined to barracks for several hours; 
their 
opportunity when helpful reading stores their minds 


season the soldiers are 


time is heavy on hands, and this is the 
with useful and interesting matter. Our correspondent 
writes as to religious work among the natives. What 
a blessed change has been wrought by prayer and 
tireless effort in the social life of India! A while 
ago the condition of our Eastern sisters seemed to 
mortal vision almost hopeless, but He Whose name 
is Love has put it into Christian hearts to toil and 
“You are 
leaving off all the customs of your ancestors,” said 


intercede till the breaking of the dawn. 


one in the East Indies to a convert; “what is the 


reason?” I am a great sinner,” was the reply; “I 
After 
a while I heard of Jesus say, did any of your gods 
love like His? Did 
Krishna die for sinners? | heard of Jesus, 
What love is this! 
place.” 


tried the Hindu worship, but I got no good. 


Kalee, or 
I thought, 
And here I made my resting- 


show Doorga, or 


“WITH GOD AND FOR OTHERS.” 
Lord Brabazon and Lieutenant Smith, R.N. (83, 
Laneaster Gate, London) are the 
of a new offshoot of the ‘‘ Ministering Children’s 


hon. secretaries 





League.” The latter association was started in 
5, and has taken firm root both in England and 
America, The ‘Gordon Division” of the Minister- 


ing League aims at inspiring in the hearts of our 
older boys those chivalrous and benevolent feelings 
which mark the Christian gentleman. The members 
“must endeavour to lead useful, unselfish lives, and 
try to do at least one kind deed every day ”—the 
mere ¢ry/ug is in itself the observance of the rule. 
Branches might well be formed in connection with 
schools and colleges, and, should no special scheme 
of benevolence be already adopted there, some form 
of charity should be brought to the notice of the 
hoys, who could also be encouraged in their holidays 
to make some article that would be prized in the 
houses of the poor. There are many societies for 
influencing men and boys for good, but youths of the 
upper classes have been hitherto somewhat 
looked in this respect. It will make a great difference 
to our native land whether the boys of to-day grow 
up luxurious and selfish, or helpful and self-denying, 
battling with temptation, crime, and wretchedness. 


over- 


A LOVING HEART. 

The monthly letters of Miss de Broen’s Belleville 
Mission (3, Rue Clavel, Belleville, Paris) are full of in- 
terest for all who rejoice in the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel. “Religion is to decay and die in France,” has 
heen the decree of many in positions of power and in- 
uence, A Government teacher was dismissed because 
religious book was found lying on a school-desk. 
“Thy Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom,” says the 
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Psalmist, and no decree of earth is able to withstand 
it. Miss de Broen’s Mission was begun in 1871, and 
consists of a medical department (at which the annual 
attendance is computed at 30,000), Gospel meetings, 
The 
Medical Mission alone opens each year eight thous- 


schools, sewing classes, tract distribution, ete. 


and new homes to the Christian visitor. Richly 
Miss de 

loving, 

efforts 
been blessed. 
She tells many 
a little history of 


converted 


have 
3roen’s 


earnest 


souls, 
and of careless 


ones who have 
now in their own 
circle become as 
missionaries. Of 
one of these, no 
longer welcome 


at the houses of 





her former 
friends, we hear 
that she “ takes 


her revenge” by 


MISS DE BROEN, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. A. Weston, Stratford.) 


praying for them. 
Of a family rescued from extreme want by the 
evident interposition of Providence, we read that the 
mother goes about the house singing, “Sur Toi je me 
mon Sauveur,” 


repose, till now her landlady has 


learnt it, and sings it after her. A German woman, 
who had been very ill, exclaimed, “ Every day is 
better than the day before, and brings me nearer to 
Christ and home.” Another woman, full of suffer- 
ing, said, “I tell the Lord IT will not murmur; I 
think that when I do so He knows it is not me, 


but my weakness.” 


“PERSUASIVE SOUND.” 

During these long, pleasant evenings, many sacred 
concerts are arranged, and on the wings of music 
the “old, old story” is borne to many a listening 
heart. A friend of Miss Havergal’s, who had laid 
her vocal gifts at the Master's feet, thankfully related 
that a young girl heard her sing, “ Oh, come, every- 
one that thirsteth,” and went away to pray that she 
might come ; and soon she drank of the living waters. 
The Master uses such simple means sometimes to 
effect such glorious issues—“ The consecrated song 
finds echoes in heaven, bringing joy to the angels 
and glory to God.” The practice of sacred singing is 
of untold value, for even if the holy words seem just 
now to fall from thoughtless lips, some of them may 
abide in the memery and whisper in time to come 
their real and solemn meaning. Friends with musical 
gifts can scarcely use them better than by arranging 
one of the services of song now so numerous and in 
beautiful. 
“The 


many cases so 
effective 


A simply arranged but 


oratorio js Christian’s Armour,” 
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by Mrs. Alexander 
for which suitable musie to the Scriptural descrip- 


toberts (Hutchings and Co.), 


tions of Christian conflict has been supplied by 
Mr. Roeckel. Mr. John Farmer, Organist to Balliol 








PERSUASIVE SOUND. 


Coliege, has also composed appropriate sacred part- 
songs. Young and old will alike be found ready 
to help in the performance of the melodies, and 
substantial additions may thus be made to the 
funds of Sunday-school, 


library, or temperance 


society. “How ean [ sing the Lord’s song?” per- 
haps some heart may ask just now, that once in 
more prosperous days was filled with melody. A 
good pastor reminded such that in teaching a 
song-bird sweeter notes, the master often covers 
up the cage, lest the bird's attention be drawn 
away; in the darkness it listens to the master’s 
notes, and presently it sings the same sweet song 
in the light. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS 
The Sunday-school library is a most useful ad- 
junct to the class work of the Sunday-school. The 
privilege of borrowing from its shelves should at 
all times be regarded as a recognition of good con- 
duet; at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that a good book is a kind of silent missionary in 


many a home, and, if it be attractive as well as 
instructive, will find many readers besides the actual 
borrowers. We therefore earnestly recommend Sun- 
day-school committees and managers to maintain, 
by every means at their disposal, the efticiency of 
Happily, 


cheapness of books for young people renders com- 


their school libraries. nowadays — the 
paratively easy the task of getting a library together, 
as several instances before us may testify. Miss 
Emma Jane Worboise is a gifted and experienced 
writer of didactic fiction, and the two stories just 
and “Helen Bury ” 
(James Clarke and Co.), show that her pen retains as 


issued, “ Fortune's Favourite ” 


“to charm and to teach.” 
and * In the Fort ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton) are both stamped with that 
strong originality of style which enchains the reader’s 


fully as ever the power 
Miss Sarah Tytler’s “ Comrades ” 


attention from first tolast. From the same publishers 
we have “The Master Hand,” by ‘ Pansy,” and 
“When we were Girls Together,” by Miss Sarah 
Doudney, the author of ** Miss Willowburn’s Offer,” 
now appearing in our own pages. Under the title 
of “The Golden Motto Series,” the publishers (Cassell 
and Co.) have issued a series of very attractive volumes, 
“Aim at a Sure End,” 
excellent boys’ book, by the Rev. Frederick Lang- 
‘Bear and Forbear,” by Sarah Pitt, a 
name well known to our readers; “ Honour is My 


“Nil Desperandum,” an 


bridge, and ‘ 
Guide,” by Jeanie Hering, and “ Foremost if 1 Can,” 
from the witching pen of the author of ‘‘ Doddlekins,” 
a story over which many a reader of THE QUIVER 
The “ Sunday-school Reward 
Books ” series (same publishers) isan excellent idea ; 
the titles (“ Frank’s Life-Battle,” “ Rhoda’s Reward,” 
* Rags and Rainbows,” * Pretty Pink’s Purpose,” ete.) 
sufficiently indicate the character and scope of the 


has smiled and wept. 


undertaking, which cannot be too highly commended. 
“Through Trial to Triumph” (same publishers), a 
touching story, is intended for girls of from fifteen to 
twenty. Youths of the same age will be all the 
better for reading Dr. Thain Davidson's new work, 
“The City Youth” (Hodder and Stoughton), which 
contains a world of good advice pleasantly given. 
All these volumes are especially weleome at this 
book-giving season, and all are eminently suitable 
for the shelves of our Sunday-school libraries. 


“A SHELTER FOR THE LADS.” 

Under this title, Mrs. Watts-Hughes has written 
a little pamphlet, describing her homely fireside 
meetings for vagrant boys, many of whom she has 
tried to get into various institutions, but unsuccess- 
fully. 
what little I could, sheltering them from the streets 


So,” says she, “I have done for them myself 
for a few hours every evening.” These are the sort 
of boys to whom the passing policeman would almost 
Whereto 


They can only move on to some 


inevitably utter the command, * Move on!” 
are they to move? 
low lodging-house, some van, or stable-corner to rest 
among the chaff; many can only move on to another 
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SHORT 


street, to be roused again very soon by the same 
authoritative tones. We 
to the warm schoolroom provided by Mrs. Watts- 


hear that when admitted 
Hughes, they stare at the fire as if they had never 
seen one before, and find it for some time a superior 
attraction to the illustrated papers, drawing-books, 
Mrs. Hughes 
Good-night” again and again before the 


and copybooks provided for their use. 
has to say = 
room begins to empty. She explains their manner 
of proceeding thus:—* Directly ‘Good-night’ is said 
to them they walk off, and you fancy they are going 
out of the room; but, instead of going, they turn 
back after passing me, and once more mix with the 
others, so that next minute the same lads are to be 
seen again, some of them comfortably seated round 
the fire. 
there lump o° coal out ? 





—* Won't you let us stay and watch that 
We'll be good, and them 
boys wot’s gone won't know,” are the pleading 
words heard from persistent lingerers. Their kind 
friend knows it is better for them to watch the lump 
of coal go ont than to wander in the streets, so she 
often lets a few remain behind for a while, longing in 
her heart that she possessed a place where she could 
offer them clean beds and a well-ventilated sleeping- 
room, saving them from the association of publie- 
houses and common lodging-houses. Some of these 
boys have been excluded from the poor provision of 
their own homes by drunken fathers. “ There ain’t 
no room there for me,” is too often the true state- 


cost of 


must be at the 


ment of hungry lips. It 


cl RROWS. 


IQI 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 

“The daily and public recognition of God in the 
Household ” is, as Dr. Macduff truly observes in his 
preface to his new book, “ Morning Family Prayers 
for a Year” (Nisbet), the great object of the institu- 
tion of family worship. Dr. Macduff is to be 
thanked for this book, which will be acceptable to 
many who desire a separate 
We fear that there 
days to rely overmuch on “ manuals” 


collection of morning 
prayers. is a tendency now-a- 
of devotion, 
especially for private use; but such books as the one 
before us are undoubtedly helpful to those who are 
midst of the 


new to the exercise of prayer in the 


assembled household. 


CHANNELS FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Tact and patience are needed in large measure by 
those who visit the poor ; faith and prayer remove 
mountains, though Christian efforts may seem to be 
all in vain. Sometimes we deal with demonstrative 
natures that overwhelm us with domestic details and 
words of welcome, but more frequently we come in 
contact with reserved, suspicious people, whose hearts 
seem almost as stone. Who knows what experiences 
of toil 


them ? 


and want may have chilled and hardened 


Let_us be patient, for there is One who can 
break the iron and the brass asunder; with Him all 
We heard of district 
visitors inspecting the pot to find out just what the 


things are possible. have 

















much personal convenience that work like this can 
be carried on in a private house, and few would be 
found ready to throw open their doors to wandering 
boys. “For them Mrs. 
“Christ died. Shall His love, not 
strive to bring them to find in Him the rest and 


as for ws,” Says Hughes, 


we, who know 


peace they so sorely need ?” 





dinner was to be, insisting on a diet of rice, reproving 
the presence of butter, and in such ways becoming a 
most unwelcome presence in the poor man’s house. 
After all, even the garret demands some amount of 
respect as to ownership, and counsel can be given in 


such a way as not to savour of offence and inter 


ference. <A lady earried a weekly tract for some time 
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to aman who refused it ; at last he burst gruftly out 
that he did not like that sort of reading. “I am sorry 
for that,” said the lady pleasantly, “ but I will bring 
you something else,” and henceforth she carried a 
little publication with a picture which he could not 
resist. Now he and his wife talk of attending the 
religious service, A friend told of a visit he paid 
to a family where father, mother, and five children, 
received him coldly and sullenly ; they did not know 
that he was bearing an offering from the Doreas 
Society. He brought 

out the basket, and, 

before he proposed to 


future historian of the pulpit will scarcely fail to refer 
to these two books, which will give him not only 
most valuable material, but also inspire him with the 
true spirit in which the task should be undertaken, 


“A MESSENGER OF GRACE.” 
Tennyson tells us that 
“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above.” 
Many a beautiful lay 
has been penned by the 
subject of our portrait 





read and pray, he put 
socks on the bare little 
feet, showed his store 
of warm clothing, and 
practically bade them 
“Be ye warmed and 
fed.” The ice broke 
down; they fell on their 
knees; the way was 
open for instruction con- 
cerning Him who deigns 
to sue to us for alms for 
His needy poor. Angel 
visits indeed to our less 
fortunate brethren and 
sisters seem the glimpses 
of love and sympathy 
which we sometimes try 
to bear, Their apprecia- 
tion is deeper than we 
dream. Dr. Maclaren, 
of Manchester, told of a 
poor woman who heard 
him preach, that she was 
asked her opinion of his 
sermon, “Eh, well 
enough,” was her reply ; 
got to his 


5 


“when he 
very best he reminded 
me just a little of our 
lady who comes and 
talks to our mothers’ 
meetings.” 


“THE VOCATION OF THE PREACHER.” 


A posthumous work by Paxton Hood must always 
have an interest for thousands of readers who have 
heen fascinated by his former writings. In the book 
which, under the above title, has recently been issued 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, the author 
exclaims, “Would that we had some Vasari or 
Lanzi, some Sterling or Jameson, to tell the tale 
of the pulpit, as those delightful writers have told 
the tale of the art of painting and its triumphs and 
glories!” He “who being dead yet speaketh,” has 
actually done as much as any man can do towards 
supplying this want, in the “Throne of Eloquence ” 
and in the enthralling volume now before us, The 





concerning the blue, 
bright floor of heaven 
and “scenes of sweeter 
day.” The Better Land 
is a favourite theme 
with Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, whose name, so 
dear to Scottish hearts, 
has now become world- 
wide property. Most of 
us know the lines in 
which he asks to pass 
away gently, quietly—- 


“Only remembered — by 
what I have done.” 


There was one who, 
seeking immortal intlu- 
ence, exclaimed, “ Let 
me make the songs of 
the people ;” 
hymns of Dr. Bonar, so 


and the 


familiar throughout the 
Chureh, will be to him 
an everlasting =memnio- 
rial. As a preacher and 
a prose writer he is 
alwaysearnest, thought- 
ful, strong, not speaking 
down to us from the 
heights of superior gifts, 
but struggling against 
evil at our side. His 
hymns and songs, however, will, to our thinking, 
weave him the sweetest garland of all. Who has 
not felt the dews of rest compose the spirit in 
breathing his well-known hymn, “Calm me, my 
God, and keep me calm”? Who has not felt the 
tender beauty of those lines, “I was a wandering 
sheep,’—and who has not joined in the old, ever- 
precious strain, 
“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto Me, and rest’’? 


Dr. Bonar's melodies enforce the truth that the 
source of true poetry is Jove, and that its healing 
waters are surely reached in ascending the ladder of 
Revelation. 
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MINISTER 
preaching 
against the love 
of money had 
frequently re- 
peated that it 
was “the root 
of all evil.” 
Walking home 
from the 
church, one cld 
person said to 
the other - 
*“An’ wasna the 
minister strang 
upon the 
+t money?” 

“Nae doubt,” 
said the other; and added, “Ay, but it’s grand to 
hae the wee bit siller in your hand when ye gang 
an errand.” We quite agree with this, and be- 
lieve in the “needfnl ” so far as it is needful. It’s 
grand to have the price of food and clothes, and 
we are not at all averse to a little pocket-money, 
but after a modest sufficiency has been realised, 
what is the good of fretting and working for 
more? I[s enough not enough ? 

Nature has placed a limit to the personal 
indulgences of each, and it is iinpossible for any- 
one to consume more than so much. We may 
spend £5,000 or £10,000 yearly, but the bulk of 
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I suppose you are here secking siller.’”—p. 195. 


it must return to whence it came, in the payment of 
labour or profit to the distributor. The money is 
beneficial to many, and not solely to its possessor. 

“When goods increase, they are increased that 
eat them; and what good is there to the owners 
thereof, saving the beholding of them with their 
eyes?” A rich man is an agent who manages 
what he is pleased to call his property for the 
good of others. Burke used to say that the “ de- 
pendent pensioners called the rich are trustees 
for those who labour, and their hoards are the 
banking-houses of these latter.” 

There is sound philosophy in the answer a 
king is related to have given to a stable-boy, 
Meeting him one morning, he asked him, “ Well, 
boy, what do you do? What do they pay you?” 

“T help in the stable,” replied the lad; “ but I 
have nothing except victuals and clothes.”—“ Be 
content,” replied the king; ‘I have no more.” 

In a meeting assembled to make arrangements 
for the last preaching campaign in London of Mr. 
Moody, the American Evangelist, one of the 
speakers expressed his hope that Mr. Moody would 
“do something for the miserable poor of London.” 
“T will try and do so,” was the preacher’s reply ; 
“and T hope also to be able to do something for 
the miserable rich.” “The miserable rich!” 
Some would think the expression almost a contra- 
diction in terms, but it is not, for the rich have 
many things to render them unhappy. The 
poor in sleep forget their misery, but too often 
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the rich are tortured by sleeplessness. They suffer 
from ennui, “that awful yawn which sleep cannot 
dispel.” The French financier exciaimed, ‘Alas ! 
why is there no sleep to be sold?” Sleep was not 
in the market at any quotation. 

Bacon said that money is ‘like muck—not much 
use unless spread.” It is nothing to him who does 
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***The only enemy I have in the world,’” 


not know how to use it wisely, and on the other 
hand poverty is nothing when it is not felt. If 
you mix with people better off than yourself, you 
feel poor ; but it may be only by contrast, for per- 
haps you do not really want more than you have. 
In one of his stories a well-known writer describes 
the effect upon a poor teacher of a legacy of £1,200 
a year. Suddenly the cottage he has lived in for 
so many years seeins to have grown very small 

the furniture looks old and worn. Claire had 
never remarked the fact before, but she now per- 
ceived clearly that there was no longer any possi- 
bility of tracing the pattern of the carpet, that the 
curtains were dingy, the coverings of the chairs 
faded, the table rickety. ‘The poor old furni- 
ture!” said Claire, “must that go? Yet it is 
frightfully shabby.”—‘“ The poison is eating into 
our souls,” her father went on, with deeper gloom. 


“For twenty years and more [ have thought this 
little salon a model of good taste. Claire, when 
we go into a large house, we will keep the old 
furniture all in a room by itself, whither we can 
go and remind ourselves of the past. If we are to 
be rich, we must never forget that we were once 
poor and happy.” 

A man who becomes rich will on look- 
ing back to his youth confess that he 
derived more enjoyment from one shilling 
then than he did afterwards from a hund- 
red pounds. A day at Epping Forest 
or Greenwich was something to antici- 
pate with delight for months beforehand, 
and think of afterwards; it is a bore 
now to know where to go, and a few 
weeks abroad are soon forgotten. The 
other day I was told about the beautiful 
property of a man who had risen from 
the position of a common labourer to be 
aman of wealth. Charming residence, 
extensive grounds, lovely garden, well- 
appointed stables: everything, one would 
think, to make life agreeable; and yet 
that man acknowledged he was a far 
happier being when he was earning a 
couple of shillings a day than he is now, 
although rolling in abundance. 

We have false ideas of happiness. 
What will make me happy—-contented ? 
“Oh, if I were rich J should be happy !” 
A gentleman who was enjoying the hos- 
pitalities of the king of finance, Roth- 
schild, as he looked at the superb 
appointments of his mansion, said to his 
host, “You must be a happy man.” 
“Happy?” said he, “happy! I happy— 
happy! Ay, happy! Let us change the 
subject.” Great wealth is a heavy 
burden, the life of a rich peer being 
described as “ made like the life of an at- 
torney by the extent of his affairs.” Every 
new possession becomes an additional 
something to be looked after, and adds almost as 
much to our anxiety as it does to our comfort. 

A friend of mine had a very valuable horse, 
which he exercised every day himself, not liking 
to trust it to a groom. So intolerable did this 
daily task become that one day he exclaimed, on 
seeing the animal led to the door—‘ There is my 
horse, the only enemy I have in the world!” It is 
proverbially difficult for a lady to be ‘mistress of 
herself though china fall;” but if the sound of 
breaking de/f rise from the kitchen, “Another 
plate!” is her indifferent remark. Who ever heard 
of a beggar going mad from anxiety ? 





“The rich look forward to the year, the poor think only 
of the day.” 


A man with the reputation of riches is besieged 
with applications for support, of such a kind that 
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he will soon understand why the poor think better 
of mankind than the rich. Circular follows cir- 
cular, pointing out in the most attractive manner 
how he may become richer, by investing his money 
in plans and shams of all kinds. A rich person, 
however worthy, can never feel sure that he is 
respected or loved for himself. In Dr. Guthrie’s 
“Autobiography ” there is a good illustration of 
the unhappy state of cynicism into which the rich 
are prone to fall. There he relates how, in a winter 
of extraordinary severity, he made an appeal to a 
lady who had succeeded to a prodigious fortune, 
on behalf of the starving poor of his parish. On 
being ushered into her room, she turned round, and 
showing herthin, spare figure, and a face that looked 
as if it had been cut out of mahogany, erinned and 
said: “Tam sorry to see ye. What do you want? 
I suppose you are here seeking siller?”——“ The 
very thing [ have come for,” was the Doctor’s 
frank reply. Her next remark demonstrated how 
little power her riches had of conferring happiness, 
and with all her wealth of flatterers, what a poor, 
lonely, desolate, miserable creature this possessor 
of more than a million sterling was. “Ah!” she 
said, “there is nobody comes to see me or seek 
me; but it’s money, the money they are after.” 

The question, ‘To whom or to what cause shall 
T contribute money ?” must be a very anxious one 
to conscientious men of wealth. ‘How are we to 
measure,” we may suppose rich men to ask, “the 
relative utility of charities? And then political 
economists are down upon us if by mistake we 
help those who might have helped themselves. 
It is easy to talk about our extravagance ; tell us 
rather how to spend our money as becomes 
Christians :” that is to say, for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. The fact is, riches must 
now be considered by all good men as a distinct 
profession, with responsibilities no less onerous 
than those of other professions. And this very 
difficult business ought to be learned by studying 
social science, and otherwise, with as much care as 
the professions of divinity, law, and medicine are 
learned. No one should wish to be rich who objects 
to the trouble of conscientious money-spending. 

[If money, even when honourably acquired, may 
become a burden, what are we to say about that 
which is gained by deceit and dishonesty? Job’s 
language regarding the fraudulent man is literally 
true: ‘* He swallowed down riches, but shall vomit 
them up again.” When money comes easily it 
goes easily; having been obtained without an effort, 
it is spent without a thought. Who ever heard 
of a professional thief having an account with a 
banker? “As a partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not ; so he that getteth riches, and 
not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his 
days, and at his end shall be a fool.” 

Alas! for the man who lives and dies worth 
much money, but worth nothing himself; the 
poorest Christian onght not toenvy him, “Though 
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a man without money is poor, a man with nothing 
but money is poorer.” He may enlarge his 
premises, but that very night his soul may be 
called away ; and whatever monument with flat- 
tering title his heirs may erect over his grave, 
God shall write his epitaph in one word of four 
letters— Fool.” 

When Whittield was preaching on one occasion, 
and just as he stood up to pray, the clerk at the 
desk below read out the intimation, “ The prayers 
of this congregation are earnestly requested in be- 
half of a young man who has just fallen heir to a 
large fortune.” Much did that young man need 
the congregation’s prayers, for there are many 
temptations in the time of wealth from which only 
God’s grace can deliver us. For many reasons 
those who are born rich are to be pitied. When 
children, they are petted and pampered so much 
that they cannot as a rule grow up as strong and 
independent as those who were more fortunate in 
having to acquire a fortune. Unearned money 
induces a distaste for labour and activity: it 
allures to float along with the stream, instead of 
the healthful labour of stemming the tide of diffi- 
culty. Naturally rampant as are the weeds of 
sloth and sensuality in the human heart, that con- 
dition of life in which there is not only work to 
be done, but work which must be done, will be the 
safest and best. 

We are aware that as much, or even more, might 
be said against the condition of penury, but as 
this is generally acknowledged to be an evil, there 
is no need to refer to it. 

Were we wise, we would desire with Agur nei- 
ther poverty nor riches. What can be better than 
the golden mean? He is the rich man who has 
few wants. A man may be rich in a cottage, and 
poor in a palace. 

“Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexéd? 
O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexéd 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content!” 


It is said that a great king was deterred from 
a destructive war by the observation of a philo- 
sopher. ‘I shall invade such a kingdom,” said the 
monarch.—“ And that taken?” asked his friend.— 
“Then another province.”—“And that added?” 

“Why, then I shall pass such and such a river, 
and add the whole country beyond.”—-“And that 
attained ?” continued thequestioner.— “‘ Why, then 
I shall rest quietly at home.” —‘“ Could you not do 
so now, without undergoing all that fatigue and 
danger, with a very questionable issue ?”—“ Ah!” 
returned the king, struck with the observation, 
“T never thought of that.” When a man has made 
enough money to satisfy reasonable wants, he 
would rest himself and give a chance to another 
if he had enough sense to think of this. 
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A FAITHFUL HEART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICTOR'S BETROTHED,” AND OTHER STORIES, 


CHAPTER X.—A CHANGE OF SCENE. 
& MIDDLETON had been 


persuaded to alter his co- 


ercive measures by Lady 
Mountfalcon. He had hast- 
ened to declare his injuries 
to her sympathetic ear, but 
she made light of them. 
She explained to him 
that it was all the better for 
his object that Jessie should imagine herself in love. 
“Had she been wholly heart-free, she would probably 
have been caught by the first adventurer who chose 
to make love to her. Her present fancy will be a 
protection to her till the excitement of her new 
position, her awakened pride and vanity, has time 





to work in your favour, Depend upon it, before the 
season is over she will have forgotten tiiat she ever 
cared about this young fellow.” 

She then went on to advise, that instead of treating 
his daughter harshly, he should compromise matters, 
and Mr. Middleton listened as to the voice of an 
oracle, After a very little further discussion, and 
some hesitation—the idea of employing diplomacy 
in his domestic affairs having never before pre- 
sented itself to him —he consented to act according 
to her ladyship’s counsel, with what result has been 
seen. 

When Dick Cunliffe heard the terms that had 
been agreed upon between the father and daughter, 
he rejoiced, for he had not expected any conditions. 
He had good news to tellin his turn. — Information 
had just reached him that his design for the new 
town-hall at Northborough had been accepted; he 
would have to be continually there to superintend 
the erection, so that in any case he could not have 
seen much of Jessie during the next six months. It 
was hard that they could not correspond, but he had 
the same faith in Jessie that he had in himself, and 
he would be working for her—a blessed thought that 
would sweeten both absence and labour. 

Mr. Middleton called again the following evening, 
and quite took Jessie by surprise, his manner was so 
kind. He brought her a present—an exquisite set 
of ornaments of pink coral and brilliants. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” Jessie exclaimed, with all 
a girl’s delight in pretty things, as she opened the 
case, “ Thank you, a thousand times, father!” Then 
she hesitated. The colour that had flushed into her 
cheeks with pleasure paled, and she closed the case 
whilst she said, half-frightened at her own daring, 
“T don't know whether [ ought to take them. IT will 
hold to the promise I gave you, to the very letter, 
but T must not let you think that it will be possible 
for me to vive up Dick.” 

Mr. Middleton’s heavy face reddened ominously; he 


frowned ; an explosion of wrath was imminent, but 
he controlled himself. “I trust to your promise, 
child,” he said roughly. “There is no need to speak 
on that subject again till after the six months. Keep 
the ornaments; they are nothing to what you shall 
have if you please me.” 

“Then IT shall be delighted to have them. It was 
so kind of you to think of bringing them, father,” 
returned Jessie gratefully, her countenance brighten- 
ing again. 

Then they began to discuss their visit to the sea- 
side, and Brighton was definitely fixed upon. Miss 
Middleton proposed to take Minnie Faulkner with 
them as a companion for Jessie. This was agreed to, 
and Mr. Middleton departed, well content with the 
part he had played. 

“Lady Mountfaleon was right. A wonderfully 
clever woman that,’ he muttered to himself, as 
he stepped into his carriage. “It is, after all, a mere 
boy-and-girl fancy; I should have been wrong to take 
it too seriously. Six months!” he continued, with 
a chuckle, and rubbing his hands; “in six months 
Miss Jessie will sing a different tune, I’m think- 
ing. Her ladyship—my daughter. Hah-hah! A 
dreadful nuisance Lord Hamlyn being an invalid, 
and more than half an idiot to boot, Lady Hamlyn 
of Hamlyn Court.” He rolled the words over his 
tongue as if they had a sweet savour, uttering them 
half aloud. “ Well, well, that can’t be, but there’s 
as good fish in the sea as ever was caught in the net, 
that’s one comfort ;” and as the carriage rolled on he 
fell to musing about the standing in society a titled 
son-in-law would give him, eastle-building in a way 
that he would have severely condemned in another 
as idle waste of time and thought. 

Dick Cunliffe, from behind the curtains of Miss 
Carraway’s parlour, watched the carriage drive off, 
and shook his head at its owner, with some expres- 
sions between his teeth not complimentary to the 
man he hoped would be his father-in-law. But then 
he had just been separated from his lady-love without 
even the opportunity of a farewell, so no wonder if 
his temper was slightly ruffled, in spite of his good 
prospects at Northborough. 

Minnie Faulkner was exuberant with delight when 
she received Miss Middleton’s invitation to accompany 
them to Brighton, and her father and mother were 
scarcely less pleased. She had been growing fast 
and studying hard, and this change and relaxation 
were just the thing for her. The intervening few 
days would be fully employed in putting her into 
rather more womanly attire, and for once Minnie 
took so great an interest in the subject of her dress, 
that when the afternoon came when the new costumes 
were expected home she could not rest, but set off 
to the railway station to ascertain if the box had 
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On her way back, Mr. Cunliffe overtook 

her, and she breathlessly told him the news. 
“T have never been to Brighton, and | 

seareely ever been to the sea-side. 


arrived, 


have 
Father lias no 
time to go anywhere, and mother does not like to 
leave him,” she said; adding, “You will be coming 
down to Brighton some of these 
days, | dare say. Won't you, Mr. 
Cunliffe ? ” 

“No; | don’t think so,” Dick 
replied, not, however, thinking 
to confide to the 
young lady his reasons for re- 


it necessary 


maining away. 

“Not? Oh, I’m sorry,” she 
returned, with an air of disap- 
pointment. “I thought you 
would have been sure to come, 
and then you could have taken 
us out in a boat.” 

Dick smiled. “Is your regret 
for the loss of my company, or for 
the loss of the sail?” he inquired 
yood-humouredly, amused at the 
girl's frankness. 


“For both, I suppose, Why 
won't you come?” she persisted. 
“Tam sure Jessie would have 


Bob will 


come, but then [ am afraid she 


been elad, be sure to 


doesn’t care for Bob. She never 
will go out with him.” This rue- 
fully. 

“That’s hard upon Mr, Faulk- 
ner, For myself, you see, I 
shall have work to attend to that 
will take me to quite another part 
of the country, so T couldn’t come 
unless you could teach me how 
to be in two places at once.” 


shook her head. “TI 


am glad it is not because you 


Minnie 
don’t care,” she said. Then, as 
they walked on together, and she 
looked up into Mr. Cunliffe’s 
face, she made the inquiry, “Are you well, Mr. 
Cunliffe ?” 

“Yes, quite well. Why do you ask ?” 
“Because you look pale, and—and sorry, some- 
how,” Minnie answered. 

“Perhaps I am sorry that you are going to have a 
holiday, and that there is no holiday for me,” Dick 
suggested, 

“No,” replied Minnie sagely. “Iam sure that is 
not it. That would be mean, and I don’t believe you 
are mean one bit.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion, Miss Faulkner,” 
Dick returned, laughing. 
town ?” 


“Have you been up to 
“Oh, no. T only came to make sure that some 


things had arrived that we expected, Good-bye,” 
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and she held out her hand as two roads branched off, 
the one leading to Dr. Faulkner's house, the other to 
Acacia Grove, 

“T shall call and see you some day when [ run up 
to London ; and you must tell meall about your visit,” 
said the young man, as he shook hands with her. 





“The two girls took long walks by the sea-shore.”—p. 198. 


“Will you really? That will be nice of you!” 
responded Minnie, elated at the prospect of having a 
caller on her own account ; and then they separated, 
Minnie little knowing that she was viewed as the 
link between two loving hearts for some time to 
come, 

Miss Middleton and Jessie had not much time for 
speech with anyone dwing the few days before their 
departure, so many were the business matters that 
had to be attended to. 
vo direct to Palace Gardens, and all their personal 


On their return they would 


belongings had to be packed ready for removal. 
Hannah, who was left in charge of the house, together 
with an elderly woman who had been engaged to 
keep her company, undertook to see to their safe 
transfer, together with Miss Middleton’s pets, 
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It was on a cold, bright morning in the beginning 
of February that Miss Middleton, with her two young 
companions, left the home of so many peaceful years, 
but it was not till they were comfortably seated in 
the railway-earriage that Minnie’s tongue was let 
loose. She related her meeting with Mr. Cunliffe, 
adding her opinion that he did not look well. 

*Won’t you ask him to come to Brighton, Miss 
Middleton ?” she pleaded. “Iam sure it would do 
him good to come.” 

“T think Mr. Cunliffe will have something else to 
do,” replied Miss Middleton, quietly changing the 
conversation. 

But Jessie’s face was turned towards the window. 
She did not wish her aunt to see that the very 
mention of Dick's name had power to overcome her 
self-control, still less did she desire to betray the 
state of her heart to Minnie; so she became absorbed 
in what was passing, till she had gained composure. 

The apartments engaged for them were at a 
family hotel, so they had nothing to do but to enjoy 
the ever-changing scene and the sea- breezes, and to 
the younger members of the party the enjoyment 
was unaffected and thorough. Miss Middleton 
could not have taken a wiser step than to bring 
Minnie with them. Her exuberant animal spirits 
infected Jessie; her vivacity was the very best 
antidote against depression. Not that Jessie had 
any inclination to give way to melancholy; she 
struggled bravely against regret, setting the hope of 
reunion constantly in view. Moreover, it is not in 
the first moment of separation that the grief of it is 
most acutely felt. Memory for a time almost takes 
the place of the beloved one’s presence. Looks and 
tones are still so vivid that they can be recalled and 
dwelt upon with a sort of sad pleasure. It is as 
these begin to fade, as all things mortal fade, that 
the sensation of a dreary blenk appals; the void 
that there is nothing on earth to fill, or that is too 
often filled by doubts and fears as well as longings. 
This time had not yet come for Jessie. 

When the weather was fine the two girls took 
long walks by the sea-shore, or coaxed Miss Middle- 
ton into some excursion about the neighbourhood. 
But Jessie and Minnie delighted even more in the 
boisterous weather, when they would go down to the 
beach, feeling the roaring wind and leaping spray 
string their nerves and stir their blood. Miss Middle- 
ton for the most part was content with her knitting 
and a book, and the cheerful outlook from = the 
window of their sitting-room ; busied, too, with her 
own thoughts, which were not always cheerful. She 
knew that Jessie’s agreement with her father was 
only a truce, that the time would come when they 
would be in direct opposition, and she could not but 
shrink in alarm from the impending contest. She 
had had sufficient evidence of her brother's violence 
and selfishness and tyranny, and though Jessie had 
too firm and courageous a character to sink under it 
as her more feeble-minded mother had done, it was 


certain that there would be many painful scenes to 


encounter, and the end of it all she could not clearly 
foresee. Would Mr. Cunliffe remain steadfast 
through the trial? Would his love subdue — his 
pride, and enable him to bear the rebutts, perhaps 
insults, he would meet with when the six months had 
expired, and he came forward again toclaim his bride ? 
What sort of a position would he have made for him- 
self by thattime? Would this work he was now under- 
taking really give him the opening he expected? And 
would Jessie remain entirely unaffected and un- 
spoiled by the new sphere she was about to enter, 
and would she be content to return to a more simple 
mode of life? These reflections occupied the old 
lady’s mind many an hour while the girls were wan- 
dering on the shore, and the knitting lay idle in her 
lap, and the leaves of her book remained unturned. 

Miss Middleton kept these thoughts to herself. It 
could do no good to trouble Jessie’s mind with fears 
aroused by her own past experience, nor did Jessie 
speak much to her about either past or future. 
They seemed mutually to avoid touching on tender 
topics, and there was always enough in what was 
passing around them to make conversation, Minnie 
taking her full share. Minnie developed wonderful 
talent as a narrator, and her merry oer bright de- 
scriptions of what they had seen and heard, when 
they came in from their long rambles, amused Miss 
Middleton, and allowed Jessie the occasional luxury 
of silence. 

Thus February and March slipped away and spring 
arrived, and Jessie was surprised to find that a 
third of the probationary time had already passed. 
When her father’s letter arrived summoning them 
home, she felt as if the worst was over. It would 
have been unnatural had she been without curiosity 
and interest as to what lay before her; and in London 
she might have a chance of seeing Dick ; had he not 
spoken of watching for her in the park? Whenever 
he came to town he would surely be there, and just 
to catch a sight of his face now and then, to make 
sure that he was true to her, would enable her to 
hear up patiently to the end. Little did she think 
how far her faith would be tried by the time the six 
months had passed away ! 


CHAPTER XIL—LADY MOUNTFALCON EXPLAINS 
HER PLANS. 
LADY MOUNTFALCON sat in her dim, rose-tinted 
back drawing-room alone. She had no pretence of 
occupation in her fingers; she was evidently expect- 
ing someone, for at every sound she assumed a listen- 
ing attitude, and then, when disappointed, sank back 
in her chair with a weary sigh. Lady Mountfaleon’s 
face, when not dressed in smiles for society, showed 
unmistakable lines of care, and signs of the ravages 
of time, in spite of art. Hers had not been a very 
happy life, and happiness does more to preserve 
youthful looks than violet-powder and “bloom of 
Ninen,” She had great cause to be satisfied with the 





















Madame Hortense 
had not only ceased to press for the settlement of her 
bill, on the introduction of such a customer as the 
daughter of Mr. Middleton, the millionaire, but had 
furnished several new costumes for her ladyship 
A draft on the millionaire’s bankers 
had enabled her to satisfy others of her most trouble- 
There 


was a wide gap left, a gap that her ladyship was 


result of her last speculation. 


without demur. 
some creditors, but still ends did not meet. 


more than ever determined should be filled by her 
nephew's marriage with the heiress. 

Ulric Falcon had been disporting himself in the 
French capital, and had not at once obeyed Lady 
Mountfalcon’s summons home. She was most anxious 
to see him and to impress her scheme upon his mind 
before Jessie’s arrival in town. However, he had 
now returned, and had notified his intention of wait- 
ing upon her that morning. He it was she so eagerly 
expected. 
piece had tinkled out the half-hour after one, when 
the door was opened, and Mr, Falcon was announced. 


The little French pendule on the chimney- 


Ulric Faleon was eminently handsome, inheriting 
the southern type from his mother, who had been an 
Italian lady. Not above the middle height, and 
slight in figure, he had an indolent grace of move- 
ment that harmonised well with his refined oval face, 
his olive skin, his dark, languishing eyes shaded by 
long dark lashes, and his small, silky, black mous- 
taches. He had an engaging smile and a musical 
voice, With a slight drawl in his speech when not 
roused into especial animation; and this was rare, he 
having outlived all sources of interest, according to 
his own theory. As for moral principles, he had 
Lady 
Mountfaleon never doubted this man’s power of win- 


absolutely none, though he had few vices. 


ning Jessie's heart, if he only chose to set about 


it in good earnest. She would throw all her in- 
fluence into the scale, and made certain of carrying 
off the 


ignored as unworthy of consideration ; Ulrie Faleon’s 


prize. Jessie’s present engagement she 
attentions would surely soon obliterate any lingering 
remembrance of her former and plebeian lover. 

“My dear aunt, you are one of the immortals ; 
you actually look younger each time I see you,” said 
Mr. Falcon gaily, as he advanced into the room, and 
taking Lady Mountfalcon’s hand, raised the jewelled 
fingers to his lips. He knew better than to touch 
her cheek. 

“Do you know, you naughty boy, what anxiety 
you have given me by delaying your return so 
long?” Lady Mountfalcon 
miringly at her handsome nephew ; the man who 


queried, looking ad- 
stood in the place—as she sometimes thought. with 
a sigh—of a son of her own. 

“Twas not aware that the matter on which you 
wished to see me was of immediate importance, or | 
should certainly have hastened over,” replied Mr. 
Falcon, in his slight drawl, and sinking languidly 
into a chair. ‘There were some interesting sales on 
hand, but vpon my honour I am sorry if you have 
had any anxiety or trouble on my account.” 
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“You have never found me sparing of myself 
said 
the lady reproachfully ; “and you might have been 


when there was anything to be done, Ulric,” 


too late.” 

“Too late for what? Iam all impatience to read 
this riddle, my dear aunt; it becomes almost interest- 
ing. Pray explain.” 

The young man leaned forward as he spoke, his 
dark eyes bent on Lady Mountfaleon’s face, but 
without any great expression of curiosity. 

“TY should think you must be almost tired of your 
present mode of life, Ulric,” her ladyship observed, 
lifting a scent-bottle that stood near, to her aristo- 
cratic nose. 

Mr. Faleon shrugged his shoulders. “ Have you 
taken the trouble of sending for me in order to 


make that suggestion?” he inquired, in a rather 


sareastic tone. “ Have you anything better to re- 
commend ?” 


Mr. 


never heedlessly wounded anyone’s feelings ; not 


Faleon could be sareastic at times, but he 
that he would have gone much out of his way to 
avoid doing so, but his long training in the school 
of manners had given him a fine tact, that enabled 
him to steer clear of offence—a tact that often serves 
its possessor in the place of the charity that “think 
eth no evil.” 

“Yes, I think I have,” replied his aunt, a little 
coldly. 

“What is it? 
most unjustifiable state of suspense.” 


Really, you are keeping me in a 


“An heiress ; it is time you settled down, Ulric: 
you—the heir to the title.” 

“ An heiress! oh, that is not a very original idea, 
is it?” Mr. Faleon returned languidly. “ Heiresses 
are generally so vastly unattractive, and so consum- 
mately stuck-up with the idea of their own value, 


for which they require a full equivalent. And then 


there is so much competition——” 

“And you are too idle to enter the lists,” Lady 
Mountfaleon interposed. “Agreed; but this is 
something exceptional. Listen.” She then pro- 


Mr. Middleton’s 
wealth, that would all descend to this only child. 
She told Mr. 
Middleton’s confidence ; that she had undertaken to 


ceeded to set before him vast 


him how completely she was in 
introduce his daughter, and had no doubt of gaining 
great influence over her. She described to him the 
simple manner in which Jessie had been brought up, 
and represented to him the opportunity that would 
present itself in the girl’s being under her chaperon- 
age, for him to make a bold move, and to secure the 
golden prize before others had a chance of coming 
forward as his rivals. She did not conceal from him 
the fact that Miss Middleton had formed, or supposed 
herself to but 
treated it as a girlish faney not worth taking into 


have formed, an attachment, she 


account. “The young man, whoever he may be, is 


no doubt quite a common person, and Jessie will 


soon see her mistake when she once begins to 


she conelnded. 


associate with those of our elass,” 
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Mr. Falcon listened attentively ; when Lady 
Mountfaleon spoke of Jessie’s lover, he smiled while 
he stroked his silky black moustaches. “ Ah! some 
lawyer’s clerk, probably, or perhaps her music- 
master,” he suggested, indifferently, as if no such 
being could stand in his way. “ Upon my word, 
your programme is tempting,” he added, after a 
pause, “That is to say, if the girl is not quite too 
dreadful.” 

“She is not dreadful at all,” Lady Mountfaleon 
hastened to assure him, “Ll do not say that she 
is regularly handsome ; perhaps at first sight you may 
think her almost plain; that depends. But she is 
self-possessed and graceful, and expresses herself 
well in a remarkably sweet voice.” 

“ You are really placing quite a captivating picture 
before me, my dear aunt,” responded Ulric Faleon. 
“And you say there is really an opportunity of win- 
ning this fair demodsedle with her millions ?” 

* Don’t [ tell you, the very best of opportunities 
her ladyship insisted, ‘“ Not only will the girl go 


out with me constantly, but [ shall have the selection 
of guests to be invited to her father’s house. You 
will be in attendance as a matter of course. It will 
be your own fault if you allow competitors in your 
way.” 

“And then?” Mr. Faleon inquired, with a look 
that she perfeetly understood. 

“You are the heir. It would be to your interest 
to restore Mountfaleon to what it was a few genera- 
tions back. Your uncle is failing, Ulrie. It is not 
likely to be long before you enter upon your inherit- 
ance—a very poor one at present.” 

“Is my unele worse?” Mr. Faleon asked, with 
some show of concern. 

“leis no better, You know the life he leads,” 
said her ladyship. 

“T know the life we all lead, for that matter,” Mr. 
Falcon remarked. 

“As Lord Mountfaleon, as circumstances stand at 
present, you would really be a poorer man than you 
are as Ulric Faleon,” observed his aunt. 

“An unpleasant fact, but undeniable,” Mr, Faleon 
aequiesced. “Well, my dear aunt, [ owe you 
thanks ; I will at any rate reconnoitre the situation, 
and if the girl is presentable, why, the temptation 
is great.” 

“The girl is perfectly presentable,’ Lady Mount- 
falcon affirmed, “but the father is a horror, How- 
ever, he has had nothing to do with his daughter's 
bringing up, fortunately. I do not imagine she 
can have any real affection for him. You would 
not find it difficult to separate your wife from her 
former connections.” 

“And this rustic or cockney Corydon, whichever 
he may be, will he be putting in his claims ?” 

“Miss Middleton has been forbidden to see him, or 
correspond with him, for six months,” replied Lady 
Mountfaleon. “She has given her promise, and I 
believe will keep it. It must be your part to make 


the keeping it easy to her. Long before the six 


months are out I am confident she will wonder what 
she can have seen in her former pretender.” 

“Tam rather sorry the poor beggar is not to be 
visible ; there would have been more amusement 
in cutting him out then,” Mr. Faleon remarked 
amiably. 

“Tf you require a rival to stimulate you to exer- 
tion, you will find others to your hand, | have no 
doubt,” returned her ladyship in a vexed tone, 

“Spare me!” exelaimed her nephew, in mock 
consternation ; “you know I hate exertion of any 
kind.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am going to ask you to exert 
yourself now,” said Lady Mountfaleon. “I want 
you to go with me to the jeweller’s ; I have under- 
taken to select some ornaments for Miss Middleton, 
and I wish them to be original, or at least artistic in 
design.” 


” 


“Indeed, this becomes interesting,” replied the 
dilettante. “1 will go with you with pleasure, | 
saw some quite lovely earrings the other day in the 
form of éerevisses with diamond eves.” 

The aunt and nephew drove first to one or two 
jewellers’, and then to other establishments where 
money is easily tempted out of the pocket, and 
enjoyed themselves exceedingly, in a languid way. 
Before they separated, Mr. Faleon had completely 
surrendered himself to her ladyship’s scheme for his 
averandisement, and began to look forward almost 
eagerly—for him—to his promised introduetion to 
the heiress who was to have the honour of restoring 
the fallen fortunes of the Mountfalcons. 

Lady Mountfaleon could do no less than invite her 
nephew to remain to dinner, after accompanying her 
home, but he, warned by past experience of the 
meagre state of his lordship’s euéséue, declined, and 
said he would seek his uncle at his club. After his 
departure, Lady Mountfalcon set herself about another 
task she had undertaken on Jessie Middleton's 
account—that of providing her with a waiting-maid. 

Pinches, her ladyship’s own maid, was thoroughly 
accomplished in her duties, and a steady, reliable 
person to boot. A good understanding had always 
existed between mistress and maid ; Lady Mount- 
falcon, not having much else to give, was always 
courteous and considerate towards ler dependents. 
She knew the value of a kind word, and as kindness 
cost nothing, she could afford to be liberal. She was 
therefore liked by her servants, and was consequently 
better waited upon than those are whose relations 
with their domestics are merely sordid. —Pinches, 
however, was no longer in her first youth, and she 
had begun to hint at the necessity of transferring 
her services where better wages and more perquisites 
were to be had. This put the idea into Lady 
Mountfalcon’s head of placing Pinches with Jessie 
Middleton. Such a transfer would suit her in more 
respects than one. She would have a confidential 
person about Jessie, who would report upon what 
she observed, and she would at the same time be able 
to seek her skilful aid if required for any especial 

















French girl, who had been 


oceasion. A 
employed occasionally to assist Pinches with her 


young 


needle, would be glad to take her place on merely 
nominal wages for a year, in order to gain experience ; 
Pinches undertaking to initiate her in her duties. 
Pinches was pleased with the idea of being maid 
to a young lady like Miss Middleton, who was just 
coming out, and with whom she expected to have 
Lady Mountfaleon had fixed 
her rate of wages higher than Pinches herself would 
Middleton 
would make no objection ; so Pinches felt herself 
under an obligation to her lady, and was quite ready 


much of her own way. 


have demanded, feeling sure that Mr. 


to make some return. 

When Ulric Falcon had left, Lady Mountfaleon 
went to her dressing-room and rang for her maid, 
though it was yet too early to dress for dinner, 

“T think you might call Annette, and let her dress 
my hair,” she said, as Pinches obeyed the summons. 
“You quite understand that I expect you to put her 
in the way of her duties ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Vinches willingly. 

“And | think IT have explained to you that Miss 
Midleton is quite new to the world. You must try 
and gain her confidence; you may be of great use to 
her.” 

“Yes, my lady, just so,” Pinches answered, feeling 
flattered, 

“I think T ought to tell you that Miss Middleton 
unfortunate 


has some entangle- 


ment——L hope it has net gone so 


far as an engagement——-with a 
young man not her equal,” her 
ladyship went on. “She has pro- 


mised not to correspond with 


him; but he may not be so 
third - class 
If any letter 
Miss Middleton 


through any private channel, you 


honourable — these 
people seldom are, 
should come for 
will be sure to know.” 

“Certainly, my lady,” Pinches 
assented, knowing as well as pos- 
that she 
make herself acquainted with Miss 


sible was not only to 
Middleton’s correspondence, but to 
report to Lady Mountfaleon any- 
thing she might find out. 

a And, 
resumed, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, “I may as well tell you, 
too, that there is the prospect of 
an alliance between Lord Mount- 
faleon’s nephew, Mr. Faleon, and 
Miss Middleton. 
the influence you may gain, assist 


” 


Pinches,” her Jadyship 


If you ean, by 


him in any way, I need not say 
that any such assistance will be 
gratefully remembered, on the 
occasion of his marriage.” 


“Oh, my lady, | am sure sueh 
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a handsome, elegant gentleman as Mr. Falcon ean 
need no assistance in winning any young lady he 
may choose,” said 
Falcon being just the lady’s-maid’s ideal of a hero; 
adding, “but if I can do anything, you may depend 
upon me, my lady, without thinking of reward.” 


Pinches, quite sincerely, Mr. 


Pinches in this hoped that her professions would 
not be taken quite literally, though, as the reward 
would not come from Lady Mountfaleon, she could 
She need not 
however; her 
understood, and that an 
present from Ulric would gain him a valuable ally. 

Thus Jessie Middleton was already more deeply 
in Lady Mountfaleon’s debt than she was at all 
aware of, that lady having 


« 
5 


lose nothing by a civil speech. liave 


disquieted herself, ladyship quite 


was satisfied occasional 


not only provided her 
with an outfit and a waiting-maid, but with a future 
husband. And now the time came when they were 
to meet, and the great business of the season was to 


be begun, 


CHAPTER XII.—LAUNCHED INTO FASHIONABLE LIFE, 
THERE had been several weeks of bitter east wind, 
with absence of sunshine, and gloomy skies, but when 
May came in it brought a burst of summer all at 
once. The trees hastened to put forth their leaves, 
and, like them, the ladies shone out in their newest 
toilettes. Jessie Middleton had by 


and gayest 





** You must try and gain her confidence.” 
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this time been whirled into the vortex of fashionable 
life. All she saw and heard was so new to her that 
she could not fail to find enjoyment in the glittering 
scene, and Lady Mountfaleon was correct in her 
prognostication—Jessie Middleton was a suecess, 
Her slight, erect figure, full of health and vigour, 
her countenance radiant with pleasure, she appeared 
at her very best, and was pronounced to be charm- 
ing, attractive, fascinating; and yet Lady Mount- 
falcon was not by any means satisfied. 


Women of the world seldom guess the clear-sighted- 
ness with which a girl simple in her ideas of straight- 
forwardness and rectitude, and guided by Christian 
principle, can penetrate through disguises, and Lady 
Mountfalcon did not know how far Jessie had already 
taken her measure. Jessie liked her in a superficial 
sort of way : she saw many she would have liked far 
less as a chaperon, She admired her ladyship’s in- 
variable grace of manner, though the stereotyped 
smile was sometimes a little wearying. Then Lady 














“Tt would have been hard to find a man more self-confident.” 


Lady Mountfaleon had feared that she would be 
forgotten by the world, well knowing how soon the 
world forgets those they do not see constantly and 
everywhere. Now she had no fears on that score. 
Invitations poured in upon her, as it was only through 
her that access could be gained to the brilliant young 
heiress, and to the magnificent entertainments given 
by the millionaire in Palace Gardens. But she felt 
that she had gained no real hold upon Jessie. She 
watched her narrowly, but the more she watched her 
the less she could understand her. She had fully 
expected to see her carried away out of herself on the 
flood of pleasure andexcitement. She had fully believed 
that when Jessie found herself elegantly dressed, 
decked with jewels, the object of attention, she would 
become a new being, and that the splendours and 
gaieties of the present would soon obliterate the past, 
and whether this was the case or not her ladyship 
could not make out to her satisfaction. She had 
no fault to find with her; Jessie always treated her 
with consideration, always expressed herself grateful 
for her assistance and countenance ; but she was quite 
aware that she had not advanced one step in gaining 
her confidence. What Jessie really thought or felt 
about either past or future was a sealed book to Lady 
Mountfaleon ; whatever might be locked in the girl’s 


heart, she did not possess the key to open it, 


Mountfaleon never let her feel that she was con- 
descending to her, and in setting her right in any little 
points of etiquette or fashion had never humiliated her 
in so doing, always treating her own knowledge as a 
necessary result of the life she had led from her earliest 
years. ‘So far all was well, but still the ladies each 
took a tolerably correct gauge of the other's character. 
Lady Mountfalcon found that Jessie Middleton would 
not be so easily moulded to her will as she had anti- 
cipated, and Jessie described her chaperon to her aunt 
as an empty vase finely enamelled on the outside. 
Ulric, too, was ill at ease. It would have been hard 
to find a man more self-confident ; he had not 
entertained the slightest doubt of winning Jessie 
should he choose to devote himself to her. But 
though he had so chosen, he could not flatter himself 
that—though she was always kind and courteous in 
a friendly way—he had made any progress in winning 
her affections, and, unfortunately for him, he found 
that in wooing her his own heart had become involved 
in the question. Had the change in her mode of 
life taken place only a year previously, he might 
possibly have sueceeded in his suit, for she liked him 
up to a certain point; but her love for Dick Cunliffe 
seemed to hold an wegis before her eyes, protecting 
her not only from Ulrie Falcon, but from the petty 
snares of vanity and worldly ambition from which 
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Moreover, she was clear-sighted, and whilst acknow- 


otherwise she might have escaped so well, 
ledging much that was good, and very much that was 
delightful, she also perceived that high life had its 
shady side. 

She was much annoyed by her father’s persistent 
efforts to push himself into what he considered the 
best society. For, though people of rank visited at 
his splendid mansion and partook of his costly 
banquets, Jessie saw plainly that they. considered 
they condescended, and she detected the shrug of 
the shoulders, the covert sneer, and it made her 
unspeakably indignant. She knew perfectly well, 
too, that her father could have no real pleasure in the 
He was not of them; he and 
He had 


never entered into polities; art and literature were 


society he had chosen. 
they had no tastes and pursuits in common. 


sealed books to him ; nor had he any skill in indoor 
games. In his office or works he had been a happy 
man; but in his present mode of life he was falling 
a victim to that worst of diseases—ennué. 
in another Mountfalcon 
disappointed. 
her young lady’s contidence, and Pinches was dis- 
satisfied, 


respect Lady was 


Pinches had quite failed in gaining 


* There’s something about her, though as 
civil as can be, that keeps one at a distance,” she 
reported to Lady Mountfaleon. She had attempted 
to put in a word for Mr, Falcon, and had found herself 
coldly repulsed. At the same time, she assured her 
ladyship there was no private correspondence, or she 
She ended by 
saving that she could not understand it ; and neither 
She felt 
that she had been somehow out in her caleulations; 
but 


would be over, and she did not give up hope. 


would have been sure to find it out. 
could Lady Mountfaleon understand it. 
there were still two months before the season 


At the end of May an event occurred that pro- 
duced some sensation in the circle in which Jessie 
This was the death of the 
Earl of Roedale, quickly followed by the death also 
This news excited Mr. 
Middleton greatly ; he spoke about it to everyone 


Middleton now moved. 
of his son, Lord Hamlyn. 


with whom he came in contact, making inquiries as 
to the next heir; but no one seemed able to gratify 
his curiosity. 

“Some quite common fellow, T believe,” said Ulrie 
Falcon, in his drawling tone. “Some Brown, Jones, 


or Robinson, Pity such an old title and fine place 


should go to a ead !” 

“There may be some difficulty in tracing the heir,” 
Lady Mountfaleon suggested. “No one seems to 
know anything about him.” 

“Tf anyone knows, it will be Bygrave, Roedale’s 
secretary,” observed Lord Mountfaleon. “ Bygrave 
Was thoroughly in Roedale’s confidence.” 

This conversation took place at Mr. Middleton's 
dinner-table. Jessie took no part in it, but it went 


on upon the same topic in an intermittent sort of 


way. Mr. Middleton seemed unable to leave the 
subject alone, It was a way he had, when anything 
Interested him, to go on talking about it after 
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had 


change the topic. 


else done with it and wanted to 


He was too obtuse to perceive 


everyone 
that he made himself a bore. Jessie, finding that 
Lord Mountfaleon was willing to finish his dinner in 
silence, fell into a reverie. Hamlyn Court was 
nothing to her, except that she knew it from the 
engravings as a magnificent old place; but the name 
brought back vividly to her mind that happy evening 
when Dick Cunliffe had 


plates, and they had looked over them together— 


brought the volumes of 


that evening, as she thought, when they had already 
begun to know and love each other. For Jessie, 
going back in retrospect, dated her attachment to 
Dick from a very early stage of their acquaintance ; 
and had not he told her that he had been in 
with her even before he spoke to her ? 


love 


The elder Miss Middleton was in the drawing- 
room when they went up-stairs. She had excused 
herself from the dinner-table on the plea of a cold. 
She kept herself very much to her own apartments, 
where the Persian eat, the parrot, and canaries were 
installed, knowing that her brother preferred Lady 
Mountfaleon’s chaperonage of Jessie, and being 
contented with living under the same roof with her 
darling, and that Jessie always knew where to fly 
Miss 


Middleton knew that, as heretofore, she had Jessie’s 


for an hour’s repose or sympathetic chat. 
full confidence. They neither of them spoke much 
or often upon the subject nearest their hearts, but 
they perfectly understood each other, and when 
Jessie sat at her aunt’s feet and felt the kind hand 
laid caressingly upon her head, it comforted and 
strengthened her as much as words would have 
done. 

Lady Mountfaleon was always very attentive to 


Miss Middleton. 
liked the sweet old lady, or it might have been that, 


It might have been that she really 


knowing her influence over Jessie, she felt it well to 
be on friendly terms with her. Perhaps partly both 
reasons. Human motives are seldom quite simple, 
but are generally mixed. She sat down by her when 
she entered the drawing-room, to inguire after her cold, 
and then to speak in warm terms or praise of Jessie, 
the surest way to Miss Middleton’s heart. She quite 
hoped to gain her partisanship in faveur of Ulric, but 
the time was not ripe yet. She could not persuade 
herself that Ulric had sped in his wooing as she had 
anticipated, though neither did she credit that Jessie’s 
as she termed it to herself—still held 
possession of her mind. 


former fancy 
She had once or twice hinted 
to Jessie that she was aware there had been some 
sort of an engagement that her father disapproved, 
treating it lightly, as a mere caprice, a whim which 
would pass as easily as it had come, thinking—as she 
endeavoured also to impress on Mr. Middleton—a 
jesting and airy treatment the most judicious. Jessie 
never mentioned the subject to her, never made her 
feelings in any way the topic of discourse between 
them. But she was satisfied that Jessie was happy, 
that whatever regret she might have felt was for- 
votten in the bustle and hurry and novelty of her new 
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situation, and that no former impression could last 
while fresh trains of ideas were so quickly forced upon 
her mind—ideas as dissimilar as possible from those 
associated with her life in Acacia Grove. She did 
not know the talisman that charmed either society or 
solitude into a golden dreamland—did not know what 
it was that so often, when listening to music, or, 
more frequently still, when quietly engaged in some 
feminine work, called the happy light to her eyes, the 
smile to her lips. 

How should Lady Mountfaleon know? Her ereed 
was the same as many men’s creed —that the feminine 
She 
only spoke from the measure of her own experience, 
and from observation in her own set. How could she 
suppose that Jessie Middleton would remain more 
under 


temperament is unstable, ready to be consoled. 


steadfast under trial, or more inconsolable 


disappointment than other girls? Jessie would get 
over her ridiculous love affair, and the best means of 
promoting that desirable end would not fail to be the 
attentions of a new lover, handsome and winning, like 
Ulric Falcon. 

Lady Mountfaleon was talking to Miss Middleton, 
these thoughts oceupying her mind the while, when 
Ulric Lady Julia 
Hawkey, one of the dinner guests, and Jessie were 


Faleon came into the room. 


seated together on an ottoman making conversa- 
tion about the pictures of the season, the last new 
book, and so on, with an effort on Jessie’s part. 
with her thoughts, 
that she might dwell upon the image of her absent 


She longed to be alone own 


lover brought so foreibly before her by the mention 


ofa But as Mr. Faleon came towards the 


name, 





‘*Pinches watched her young lady descend the stairs 


with a mixture of admiration and discontent.” 205 
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ottoman where she sat with her friend, and sank into 
a seat by her side, she turned towards him with a 
frank smile. 
“ You have forsaken the dining-room 7” 
“Yes, here’s metal more attractive,” he returned, 


she said, 


elance, but his eyes 


taking in both the girls with his ¢ 
resting with a tender expression on Jessie’s face. 

If she 
could have perceived the slightest change of colour, 
the slightest flutter, even the quiver of an eyelid, 
she would have rejoiced exceedingly, but this smiling 
indifference vexed her beyond measure. As the other 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room, Lady Mount- 
faleon changed her seat, so as to be near enough 


Lady Mountfaleon watched her narrowly. 


to Lady Julia to speak to her and draw her attention 
from the others. Aftera while she asked her to sing, 
and Captain Fanshawe, another guest, hastened to 
arrange the music-stool and prepared to turn over 
She chose a Neapolitan canzonette, 
and the 


the leaves. 
where a_ girl describes the attentions 
presents she received from a youth she had supposed 
to be her lover, each verse ending, “And yet he loved 
me not.” 

“There are male flirts in rustic as well as in polite 
life, it seems,” Jessie observed with a curl of her 
lip. 

“T fancy every man is a flirt more or less, till 


> returned Mr. Faleon, who had 


he loves sincerely,’ 
taken Lady Julia’s vacated seat on the ottoman beside 
Jessie. 

“Ts it not sometimes rather difficult to know when 
the time for sincerity comes?” said Jessie, with an 
involuntary glance towards Lady Julia. 

Mr. Faleon coloured through his dark skin. “TI 
hope you do not believe everything you hear, Miss 
Middleton,” he said in a low voice, bending towards 
her; “ol 


when either a man or woman is really in earnest. 


cannot believe it to be diflicult to know 


Don't you know what the song says about ‘eyes 
that speak the truth so well’?” 

“Tam afraid your quotation is unfortunate, as that 
song was addressed to one who was false, after all,” 
returned Jessie, with an amused smile. 

“And you can laugh?” exclaimed Mr. Faleon in 
an agerieved tone, under cover of a brilliant rondo 
Your incredulity 
is no laughing matter to me, Miss Middleton.” 


that Lady Julia was now playing. “ 

Jessie looked at him with something of wonder in 
her eyes; for the first time it struck her that he might 
really be in earnest, and the idea made her uncomfort- 
She answered playfully, ‘ You, for one, are 
No woman 
in her senses would ever take your pretty speeches 


able. 
well known to be a most desperate flirt. 


seriously.” 

“ Tndeed, indeed, you do me wrong, Jessie—may I 
What can I do to induce you to 
that 


not call you so? 
believe me when I say 
only ?” 

Ulric Falcon’s voice had sunk to a whisper; his 


I love you, and you 


dark, languishing eyes were bent upon her face with 


an expression so intense that Jessie drew back, 














“WHEN I WAS A BOY.” 


See page 205. 
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“WHen I WAs 


“Tf hope you will do nothing to induce me to believe 
it, as I should be sorry,” she replied, seriously now. 
Then she rose from her seat, and joined Lady Julia at 
the piano, 

Mr. Falcon was too much the man of the world to 
allow his discomfiture toappear. He crossed the room 
to his uncle, who was helf-asleep in an arm-chair, with 
a question as to whether he was going to the club that 
evening. Mr, Middleton, having given up the attempt 
to engage his lordship in any further conversation 
upon the Hamlyn inheritance, stood, large and portly, 
with his back to the fireplace, twirling the gold chain 
had not 
noticed the by-play between Mr. Falcon and Jessie. 
Lady Mountfalcon had never mentioned to him her 
scheme for bringing her nephew and his daughter 


from which his eyeglass depended. He 


together; she did not feel quite sure that the 
millionaire would be sufficiently satisfied with only a 
prospective title, to give the sanction of his approval 
in such an unqualified manner as to have any weight 
So she thought it better to delay until 
That 
such would be the end she did not doubt, but she could 


with Jessie. 
Ulric had made his offer, and been accepted. 


not help wishing that it was over, and all well. 

Lady Mountfalcon and the two younger ladies soon 
went to have some finishing touches put to their 
toilettes, 
Tadeaster’s reception 


They were going to the Duchess of 


one of the great events of 


the season. Lady Julia’s maid had arrived. Lady 
Mountfaleon, in her rich peach-coloured satin with 
point-lace lappets and diamonds, had not much to do. 
Jessie had on an exquisite diess that looked like 


frosted gauze; the Howers and ornaments had to be 


“WHEN I 


“ VOY47 HEN I was a boy,” the grandsire said 
t 2 To the bright lad by his knee, 
“ Of the victors crowned with fame I read 
Who triumphed on land and sea ! 
And through the years, from the deathless page, 
A summons has sounded long : 


<0) 


To youth, and manhood, and hoary age, 
The message is this—‘ Be Strong !’ ” 


WAS A 
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added. = She was a little impatient under Pineches 
hands ; Mr. Falcon’s manner that evening had beth 
startled and annoyed her, and she wished she was 
not going to meet him there. Perhaps—she thought 
as she ran down-stairs—he would understand what 
she said as a warning not to go any further, and would 
not seek her again. Knowing his character, and his 
habit of making pretty speeches to women, it had 
never before occurred to her that he might have 
serious intentions towards herself. She was sorry. 
She had already refused two offers without compune- 
tion, believing them to have been proposals for her 
fortune, rather than for herself. But she liked Ulrie 
Falcon well enough to regret having to give him pain, 
though he was not the man she would have chosen for 
her husband, had there been no Dick Cunliffe in the 
world. 

Pinches watched her young lady descend the stairs 
It was 
her opinion that a lady’s maid had as good a right to 


with a mixture of admiration and discontent. 


be trusted with her secrets as with her jewels, and 
She shook her 
head as she returned to the dressing-room to put 
things straight. “I should like her if she only spoke 
to me confidentially, and took a little more interest in 
what I do for her,’ she said to herself. 


Pinches felt defrauded of her rights 


“She’s as 
kind as kind, and I can see she isn’t always as happy 
as she looks in company ; but, ‘ Never mind, Pinches,’ 
‘It will do very well, Pinches,’ with scarcely a look 
at the glass, is what I can’t abear. Her heart isn’t 
in it, that’s what it is; and that my lady will have to 
find out before long.” 
(To be continued.) 


BOW!” 


“When I was a boy— he paused 2nd said 
To the listener by his knee, 
“Of the men who were as lights I read 
In a dark world’s history ! 
They prized the truth, and were loved of God, 
And no fear of Man they knew: 
And still, from the glorious heights they trod, 
‘Be True !’” 
J. R. EAstTwoop. 


The message is this 
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“® Spirit of the Living God.” 


Music by C. L. Witutams, Mus.B. 


Words by J. Montcomery. 
(Organist of Gloucester Cathedral. ) 
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4. God from eternity hath will’d, 
All flesh shall His salvation see ; 
To be the Father’s love fulfill’d, 
The Saviour’s sufferings crown’d through Thee. 


5. Great First and Last, Thy blessing give; 
And grant us faith, Thy gift alone, 
To love and praise Thee while we live, 
And do whate’er Thou wouldst have done. 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


SECOND 


IN MARYLEBONE. 
PAPER. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A., AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY, ” ETC. 


weep ANY interesting incidents 
are associated with the 
homein Marylebone. Here 
Charles Wesley's old 
schoolfellow, Lord Mans- 
field, then the most emin- 
ent of English judges, 
renewed his intimacy with 
his former friend. At 
Westminster Charles Wesley was distinguished 
by his courage and skill in fighting. James 
Murray’s ancestors had taken an active part in 
favour of the Pretender, and he suffered much 
ill-usage from the schoolboys on that account. 
Young Wesley became his champion, and thus 
won his lasting gratitude. The judge and his 
old friend now had much pleasant intercourse. 
Charles Wesley sometimes consulted his lordship 
on questions affecting the relations of the 
Methodists to the Church of England, and the 
great lawyer expressed his readiness to render 
any service in his power to him and his brother. 
He proved himself a consistent and powerful 
supporter of the cause of religious liberty, fighting 
really on the same side as the despised Methodists. 

Two letters from Dr. Johnson were preserved 
among Charles Wesley’s papers. The first is an 
invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Wesley and their 
daughter to dine with John Wesley and Mrs. 
Hall, in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. The other is 
a note to Miss Sally Wesley about a visit she is to 
pay him, and asks her to bring her aunt with her, 
if possible. The Doctor once, called on Charles 
Wesley, and asked to hear his boys play, of whom 
he' had heard so much. When they began he 
took a book which lay in the window-seat, and 
rolling about absorbed in reading. 
When the music ceased he seemed to wake as 
from a dream, and walked away, saying, “ Young 
gentlemen, I’m much obliged to you.” 

In 1777 Charles Wesley visited Dr. Dodd 
with his brother, and took a deep interest in the 
fate of the popular preacher and writer, who 
suffered capital punishment for forgery under 
such distressing circumstances. The poetry that 
he wrote during Dr. Dodd's imprisonment, and 
on and after the day of execution, shows his 
lively sympathy in that event, which so greatly 
moved society in London, To the end of his 
life Charles Wesley retained the tender interest 
in condemned malefactors which marked him 
in earlier days. The ghastly scenes at Tyburn 
in the last century were enacted not far from 
his home, at the bottom of what is now Edgware 
Road. The last publication which he sent from 





Was soon 


the press was a tract of twelve pages, printed in 
1785, and entitled, ‘“ Prayers for Condemned 
Malefactors.” It consisted of hymns adapted for 
their use. A touching MS. note appended by 
him to one of these hymns, says : “These prayers 
were answered Thursday, April 28th, 1785, on 
nineteen malefactors, who all died penitent. Not 
unto me, O Lord, not unto me!” This shows 
that Charles Wesley retained to the end that 
care for the prisoners which snatched so many as 
brands from the burning last century. Courted 
as he was in aristocratic circles, he did not 
forget those that needed hin: most. 

Henry Moore says that Charles Wesley became 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Villette, the 
Ordinary at Newgate, and had full liberty given 
him to visit the prisoners during the last three 
or four years of his life. He frequently preached 
the condemned sermon. Moore went with him 
once, and witnessed, with feelings which he could 
not describe, the gracious tenderness of Charles 
Wesley’s heart. When he composed a hymn for 
the malefactors, he would come to City Road, and 
after reading it to the preachers there, would call 
them to unite by prayers for those outcasts. 
When they arose from their knees, he would ask, 
“Can you believe?” When they answered, 
“Ves, sir,” he would flourish his hand over his 
head, and cry out, ‘“‘ We shall have them all!” and 
immediately hasten away to the cells, to hold out 
life to the dead. 

In old age Charles Wesley rode a little white 
horse, grey with age. It appears to have been 
brought every morning from the Foundry—an 
arrangement which its master did not like, but 
which it was impossible to avoid. He was some- 
what stouter than his brother, but not corpulent. 
Henry Moore says that he wore winter clothing 
even in summer. When he mounted his horse, 
“if a subject struck him, he proceeded to expand it 
and put it in order. This he used to write on a 
card in shorthand with his pencil.” Not unfre- 
quently he used to come to the house in the City 
Road, and, having left the pony in the garden in 
front, he would enter, crying out, “ Pen and ink! 
pen and ink!” When these were given him, he 
proceeded to write out his hymn. This done, he 
looked round on those present, saluted them with 
much kindness, inquired after their health, and 
then gave out some short hymn. 

What impression he produced on strangers may 
be understood from William Wilberforce’s account 
of his first interview with the venerable poet, at 
the house of Hannah More. He says: “I went, 
I think, in 1782, to see her, and when I came into 
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the room Charles Wesley rose from the table, 
around which a numerous company sat at tea, 
and, coming forwards to me, gave me solemnly 
his blessing. I was searcely ever more affected. 
Such was the effect of his manner and appearance 
that it altogether overset me, and I burst into 
tears, unable to restrain myself.” 

When City Road Chapel was built, Charles 
Wesley preached there or in some other Methodist 
chapel every Sunday morning and afternoon, 
except when he was supplying the congregations 
in Bristol, or was laid aside by his growing in- 
firmities. His ministry was solemn and awaken- 
ing, yet full of tenderness for the mourners. 
When in good health and under the special in- 
fluence of the Spirit, as he often was, he was 
fluent and powerful. He used short, pointed 
sentences, full of Scripture sentiment and 
phraseology. ‘In prayer he was copious and 
mighty, especially upon sacramental occasions, 
when he seemed to enter into the holiest of 
all by the blood of Jesus.” If his thoughts 
did not flow freely, he was very deliberate in 
the pulpit, making long pauses, as though 
waiting for the Spirit’s influence. “In such cases 
he usually preached with his eyes closed; he 
fumbled with his hands about his breast, leaned 
with his elbows upon the Bible, and his whole 
body was in motion. He was often so feeble as 
to be under the necessity of calling upon the con- 
sregation to sing in the course of his sermon, 
that he might partially recover himself, and be 
able to finish his discourse.” Till within a few 
months of his death he continued his ministry in 
the London chapels. 

On the 29th of March, 1788, the sweet 
psalmist of Israel died in Chesterfield Street, at 
the age of eighty. For some months he seemed 
loosened from earth. He spoke very little, and 
wished to hear nothing read but the Scriptures. 
The February previous he had been reduced to a 
state of great weakness, but was still able to go 
out occasionally. His brother, who had bidden 
him good-bye, set out for Bath. They were to 
meet no more on earth. Mr. Wesley wrote, sug- 
vesting that he should get out every day, and 
urging him to spare no expense. But nature 
was utterly exhausted. Mr. Wesley also wrote to 
his niece about his brother :—“ I wish he would see 
Dr. Whitehead. I am persuaded there is not 
such another physician in England.” Dr. White- 
head was called, and has left this interesting 
record :—T visited him several times in his last 
sickness, and his body was indeed reduced to the 
most extreme state of weakness. He possessed 
that state of mind which he had always been 
pleased to see in others: unaffected humility, and 
holy resignation to the will of God. He had no 
transports of joy, but solid hope, and unshaken 
confidence in Christ, which kept his mind in 
perfect peace.” 


Every lover of Charles Wesley's poetry has been 
touched by the dying effort of his muse. For 
some time he had been lying quietly on his bed. 
At last he called for Mrs. Wesley, and asked her 
to write the following lines at his dictation :— 

“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope Thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart; 
O could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into Eternity !” 


On Saturday, the 29th of March, his happy 
spirit fled, Through the whole week the restless- 
ness of death had been on him. He slept much, 
without refreshment. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day he was not entirely sensible. His end was 
what he particularly wished it might be— peace. 
‘No fiend,” he said to his wife, “was permitted to 
approach him.” Someone observed that the valley 
of the shadow of death was hard to be passed. 
“Not with Christ,” was his answer. He spoke to 
all his children with affection and hope of their 
salvation. Samuel Bradburn sat up with him the 
night but one before his death. His mind was 
calm as a summer evening. On the Saturday, all 
the family stood round his bed. The last words 
which they could catch from his lips were, “ Lord, 
iny heart, my God!” With his hand lying in his 
daughter’s, the old saint passed home so gently 
that the watchers did not know when the spirit 
fled. It was afterwards ascertained that John 
Wesley was in Shropshire, and at the moment 
of his brother’s death he and his congregation 
were singing Charles Wesley’s hymn :— 

“One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow; 
Part of His host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 

Samuel Bradburt, one of Wesley’s most eloquent 
preachers, sent him a “short and unsatisfactory ” 
account of his brother’s last hours. It only 
reached Mr. Wesley at Macclesfield on April 4th. 
Had the letter been directed to Birmingham, he 
would have taken coach on Sunday night, and 
have been with the bereaved family in their trial. 
Now it was too late for him to reach London for 
the funeral. Eleven or twelve days had passed 
since he heard any news from Chesterfield 
Street. His niece’s touching account of her 
father’s last days, written on April 4th, gave him 
fuller information. 

On Saturday, April 5th, Charles Wesley was 
buried in the little churchyard of St. Mary-le-bone. 
Bristol, the home of his early married life, had a 
large place in his heart, and he would gladly have 
returned to spend his last days in that city. But 
his sons could not leave London. His brother 
John expressed his desire that they should be 
buried together in the ground connected with the 
new chapel at City Road. But that ground was 
unconseerated, and Charles refused to rest there. 
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He sent for the clergyman of the parish, and said, 
“Sir, whatever the world may have thought of 
me, I have lived and I die in the communion of 
the Church of England, and [I will be buried in 
the yard of my parish church.” At his request, 
his wife and daughter, with his two sons, stood 


2 


spent an nour at Chesterfield Street, with my 
widowed sister and her children. They all seemed 
inclined to make the right use of the providential 
dispensation.” 

John Wesley intended to write his brother’s 
life, and began to collect material, but other 





CHARLES WESLEY. 


(From @ Painting by WiLt1aM Gust.) 


around the open grave. Eight clergymen of the 
Church of England supported the pall. 

Mr. Wesley did not return to London till July, 
but he was in frequent correspondence with 
Chesterfield Street. From Blackburn, April 21st, 
he writes: “ You will excuse me, my dear sister, 
for troubling you with so many letters, for I 
know not how to help it; I find you and your 
family so much upon my heart, both for your own 
sakes and for the sake of my brother.” He was 
a true and generous friend to the family as long 
as he lived. On Saturday, July 19th, hesays: “I 
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duties prevented his accomplishing it. He, how. 
ever, drew up the following brief obituary: “ Mr. 
Charles Wesley, who, after spending fourscore 
years with much sorrow and pain, quietly retired 
into Abraham’s bosom. He had n> disease; but, 
after a gradual decay of some months, 
‘The weary wheels of life stood still at last.’ 

His least praise was his talent for poetry, although 
Dr. Watts did not scruple to say that that single 
poem, ‘Wrestling Jacob,’ was worth all tie 
verses he himself had written.” 
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OUR LORD’S DIVINITY INCIDENTALLY PROVED. 


——609——— 


ef HE direct Scriptural proofs 
4 of the Divinity of our 
4 Lord Jesus Christ have 
“been so ably and ex- 
haustively examined and 
established, that nothing 
further, it may be safely 
affirmed, is needful for the 
confirmation of a Chris- 
tian’s faith, In our own 
day the Bishop of Derry, 
himself a fine scholar and a distinguished genius, 
in a volume which has recently appeared in the 
series of ‘ Helps to Belief,” deals with this great 
subject with a power as remarkable for its conden- 
sation as for its clearness —with the severity of a 
logician and the fervour of a poet—with a felicity 
of iilustration and a beauty of imagery that charm 
while they convince, and make us feel that he has 
added a valuable contribution to the body of 
literature which has grown through ages round 
this stupendous theme. But while we have ail 
these direct proofs, it seems to me that somewhat 
is still left which an earnest and humble student 
of Holy Writ may discover in the way of in- 
direct proof, which haply has not engaged the 
attention of those whose robuster intellect and 
larger vision were occupied with loftier views. 
As one who, travelling along an unfrequented by- 
path, raises not his eyes to the lofty and distant 
mountain tops, whose sunlit splendour is too 
bright for his vision, may perchance detect some 
flower on the path-side not trodden down by the 
feet of wayfarers, or some pebble that needs but 
patient industry to rub off its outward roughness 
to find a gem: so it is that I believe I see, in 
what I am about to offer for consideration, an 
indirect proof of the Divinity of our Lord, all the 
more convincing that it lies so little on the surface, 
and falls so aptly and congruously together in all 
its parts. 

In the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
from the tenth to the sixteenth verses, both inclu- 
sive, we read that when St. Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, he fell into a trance, or, 
to render the Greek more literaliy, an extasis— 
a going out of the mind from the body, as St. 
Jerome rightly translates it, “a departure of his 
mind (or soul) befell him.” While in this state, a 
voice which Peter believes to be, and answers as, 
the Lord, desire him to killand eat. He refuses, as 
he has never “ eaten anything common or unclean.” 
The voice (the Lord) then tells him, “ What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” Thrice 
was he thus addressed, as Christ thrice addressed 
him after His resurrection (St. John xxi. 15—17). 
Who then is God, who cleansed these things? Not 





God the Father, for we knowthat Henever declared 
them to be clean which He had declared to be un- 
clean. The following eonsiderations will tell us. 

The cleansing in the vision seems evidently 
to refer to the words of Christ (St. Mark vii. 19, 
R.V.), where He declared that what enters 
into a man cannot defile him; to which the 
Evangelist adds, as a comment: ‘This He said 
making all meats clean.” It is to be observed 
that this comment is not found in St. Matthew’s 
account of the incident, the only other Evan- 
gelist who records it (St. Matt. xv. 17, 18). 

Now we have reason to believe that St. Mark 
wrote at the dictation, or under the supervision, 
of St. Peter, whom he accompanied in_ his 
missionary labours, and it is highly probable that 
this explanatory comment was dictated by that 
Apostle. And as we find no other reference to 
the cleansing of what was unclean in the New 
Testament, it seems difficult, if not impossible, 
to resist the conclusion that the statement in 
the vision, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed,” refers 
to the words of Christ in the incident men- 
tioned, and to the meaning attributed to them 
by St. Mark. Thus, then, we have Christ declared 
to be Gop. 

Again, we have Christ in the new dispensation 
cleansing (declaring to be clean) that which God 
in the old dispensation declared to be unclean. 
None but God could annul or revoke the Law of 
God. Therefore Christ is Gop. 

Let us observe, too, that this asserting by 
Christ of power as God is in consonance with His 
dealing with the Decalogue given as a Law by 
God—amplifying some of the commands, and 
giving a new spiritual meaning to them, as in the 
case of the sixth and seventh, openly working on 
the seventh or Sabbath Day, and declaring that 
He was “‘ Lord of the Sabbath.” 

It is interesting to note how characteristic of the 
old spirit of St. Peter is his reply in the trance, 
“Not so, Lord:” that spirit of presumption 
which led him to rebuke Christ, “ Be it far from 
Thee, Lord,” ete. (St. Matt. xvi. 22). This spirit, it 
would seem, revived in him while in a trance, 
though dead in him when awake, as is abund- 
antly evident in his Epistles. Psychologists have 
recorded many similar instances of the mind, 
or spirit, during a trance, resuming modes of 
thought, and recalling matters of knowledge 
which had been altogether forgotten. 

Let me conclude by quoting an excellent re- 
flection of Dean Plumptre’s upon this subject: 
“To the trance of Peter we owe an indelible 
truth stamped upon the heart of Christendom— 
that God is ‘no respecter of persons.’ ” 

Joun Francis WALLER. 
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A TWILIGHT 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, AUTEOR OF 





AM glad papa back _ to- 
morrow,” said Doris Vyvyan, clos- 
ing her book and stretching out 
her clasped hands with a_ pretty 
little gesture of ennui; “it is not 
so easy to amuse oneself alone all 
day as I had expected to find it.” 

And then she rose, walked over 

to the oriel window oi her dainty 

little boudoir, and kneeling upon the cushioned seat 

beiow, threw open one lattice and leaned out in the 
still summer twilight. 

Doris was the only child of Mr. Vyvyan, of the 

Manor House, and dear to him as the apple of his 


comes 

















eye. She had grown up unspoiled, however, in an 
atmosphere of indulgence and luxury that would have 
been the ruin of many natures; and despite the fact 
that she was at once the mistress, the queen, and 
the darling of the whole household, and had hardly 
known an ungratified wish in all her life, she had 
retained all the sweetness and unselfishness of a 
truly lovable nature, and was never so really happy 
as when bestowing happiness upon others. 

One thing in particular, perhaps, had heiped to 
keep her unspoiled amid so much indulgence, and 
that was the fact that she feared her father almost as 
much as she loved him, and that while showering 
upon her anything that could add to her happiness, 
and lavishing upon her a wealth of deep affection, 
too deep for many words, he was still a stern-faced, 
taciturn man—a man who could not but inspire 
awe as well as reverence, a man withal whose look 
and manner suggested the idea that he had known 
some great trouble, or that some dark shadow hung 
over his past. 

Doris, however, had grown up in too great famili- 
arity with his aspect to ask questions about it even 
of herself. She was her father’s constant companion, 
seldom many hours out of his sight, the sharer of his 
He had 
superintended her education himself, and had been 
her principal teacher, and the bond that existed 
between them was peculiarly strong and tender. 

It was seldom indeed that Doris was left alone in 
the quaint old Manor House 
ever known. 
father wherever he went, but two days ago he had 
been summoned hurriedly to town on legal business, 
and he had judged it best to leave Doris beliind, as 


walks, his rides, his quiet hours of study. 


the only home she had 
She almost always accompanied her 


he had hoped only to be detained a single night, and 
the girl was sure she should not be either timid or 
depressed. The three days, however, to which his 
absence had now extended, had given her time to 
Weary somewhat of her loneliness, and upon this last 
evening she had begun to feel just a little dull. 

She had dined in solitary state at the usual hour, 
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“OLIVER LANGTON’S WARD,” ETC. 
but the great drawing-room looked so very big and 
empty that she had afterwards retired up-stairs to her 
own little octagon boudoir, and had tried to interest 
herself in a new book. The attempt, however, was 
not entirely successful, and presently she laid it 
down with the remark quoted before, and took up 
her station at the window. 

Doris’s oriel overlooked a quiet, secluded shrubbery. 
Tall trees rose up in stately stillness against the 
clear evening sky. Beneath was a thick, well-kept 
undergrowth of evergreen and flowering shrubs ; the 
air was sweet with the fragrance of syringa and the 
heavy perfume from the shaded lily-bed beneath the 
girl’s window 

All was very still and quiet, as at that hour was 
to be expected The gardeners had long been gone, 
and no footstep ever trod the dim shrubbery walk at 
such a time save that of Mr. Vyvyan himself or his 
daughter. 

Great, therefore, was the surprise of the girl when 
the silence was suddenly broken by the sound of a 
cautious tread, approaching the house by the most 
sheltered of the laurel walks. She held her breath 
in astonishment as she listened, half-fancying her 
ears must have deceived her ; but no—somebody was 
evidently approaching, though very stealthily, and 
presently the sound of muffled voices in earnest 
converse became audible in the evening stillness, 
Evidently the intruders, whoever they were, were 
approaching the house, and must soon emerge from 
concealment. Doris drew back quickly within the 
shadows of the room, but looked down with eager 
curiosity to see what would happen next. 

The next thing that happened was that a man 
stepped out from the dark shadows of the under- 
growth, and looked about him with keen, quick 
glances. He was tall and broad-shouldered, with an 
air of youth in his easy, upright carriage ; but the 
girl could not see his face, and the rough blue pilot 
coat he wore gave no indication as to what his rank 
in life might be. Doris’s mental 
comment was, “He has the look of a gentleman,” 
and she felt the more surprised at his present 
conduct, which was certainly of a highly suspicious 


Nevertheless 


character. 

After he had looked cautiously about him for 
a few seconds, she heard him say in a low voice, 
“The coast seems quite clear, mother,” and next 
moment a woman, dressed in black and closely 
veiled, stood plainly revealed in the clear summer 
twilight. 

She spoke a few words of what sounded like pas- 
sionate, broken-hearted sorrow, and her son seemed 
to try and comfort her. Doris felt like one in a 
dream. She was utterly baffled and bewildered. 
She felt as if some mystery were being enacted beiore 
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her to which she had not the smallest clue. What 
could it all mean? What were those strangers 
doing there? Why did the woman in black weep so 
bitterly when she looked round her? What had she 
to do with the Manor House that it should awaken 
such sad memories ? 

What Doris would have done had the intruders 
retired as quietly as they had come (as was evidently 
their intention), will never be known. Most likely 
she would have let them go unchallenged, and have 
soon forgotten the whole circumstance, but as tie 
strangers turned at length away, a deathly whiteness 
swept over the mother’s face; she clung for an instant 
to the arm of her son, and then sank fainting to the 
ground, 

Doris hesitated no longer. She summoned no 
servant to go to the assistance of these trespassers. 
Some instinct of courtesy and sympathy detered 
her from taking any step of that kind. She herself 
hurried from the room, ran lightly down a little 
winding staircase that led straight to the shrubbery, 
and the next moment she was bending over the 
prostrate figure upon the ground, her eyes full of 
tender compassion, her soft, fair hair ruttled by the 
breeze, as she raised herself the next moment and 
looked at the young man, who had started back at 
her approach, and stood silently in the shadow, 

“Can you carry her?” asked Doris; “it is only a 
little way to that door, She should not lie on the 
ground ; the dew is falling.” 

The young man’s manner was very curious. He did 
not appear at all grateful, and answered haughtily— 

“She has only fainted from weakness. She has 
been very iil lately. A little water, if you would be 
good enough, would revive her, and I will take her 
away at once. [am aware we have no right here.” 

“Do not mind about that now. We must attend 
to—to your mother. She must be taken into the 
house at once.” 

“Into thaé house! Never!” 

He spoke with such passion that Doris was startled; 
yet she could be firm enough herself when there was 
need. 

“Do you wish to kill her? She musté have proper 
attention without delay. If you will not lift her 
yourself, [ shall summon the servants.” 

The death-like look upon his mother’s face, perhaps 
even more than the girl’s imperious words, settled 
the young man’s scruples. He took the wasted form 
in his arms and carried it easily to the housekeeper’s 
room, Which was close to the garden door at this side 
of the house. The fainting woman was jaid upon 
the sofa, and Doris rang the bell. 

Bewildered as the girl was growing by all that was 
going on, the greatest shock was in the words of the 
old housekeeper, who came at her swminons. She gave 
one glance at the unconscious face upon the couch, 
and then burst out into the following exclamation— 

“Oh, Miss Doris, love, what have you done? It 
is your own aunt—the master’s sister—our own dear 
Miss Gabricile that was, Whatever is to be done 2?” 


And Doris never knew she had an aunt ! 

Great as was her astonishment, she repressed ail 
outward sign of it, and answered cally — 

“You must put her to bed, Barton, at once. Let 
her have the south rvom with the oriel. She has 
been very ill, and wants the greatest care. I will 
leave her to you for a little time, and come and _ sce 
her when she is better.” 

But the worthy housekeeper approached her young 
mistress with an apprehensive face. 

“But, Miss Doris, love—your father—I don't 
really dare. What will he say when he hears?—he 
turned her from the house thirty years ago, and 
las never seen her face since! I really dare not.” 

“You must obey orders, Barton,” said Doris, with 
the little touch of queenliness in her manner that 
became her so well, “Do as [ have said. I will 
wuswer for it.” 

And then turning to the young man, who was 
bathing his mother’s forelead and endeavouring to 
jouse her to consciousness, she said, in the same 
gently commanding way— 

“You had better leave her now to Barton, She 
shall have every care. Will you please come into 
the garden with me? I want to ask you a few 
questions,” 

He followed her into the summer twilight, and 
stood bareheaded before her, sevealing pale, proud, 
handsome features, that softened as if involuntarily 
at the sight of Doris’s fair, sweet face. 

“Will you tell me your name, please 2?” 

“ Gerald Eastcourt.” 

“ And we are cousins ? 

He bent his head. 

“Will you tell me what you were doing here 

“You have a right to ask. We came because my 
mother was bent on saying a last farewell to her old 
home, which she has never ceased to love. Next 
week we leave this inhospitable country for ever. I 
have an appointment in the Colonies, which will 
keep us from She could not be induced to 
leave without one more glance. I dissuaded her, but 
she would come. We had seen your father in town, 
and believed that the house would be empty. You 
know what has occurred, and the kindest thing you 
can do now is to let me take her away quietly before 
she can be a second time ignominiously expelled.” 
9” 


9” 





“ Her offence was 
“Marrying my father.” 
“ And he?” 
“Ts dead,” 
A great deal of thought was concentrated into a 
Doris felt as if she hed grown 
years older in an hour, 

“Your mother cannot leave the house to-night. 
I am afraid she is very ill, She must stay, and you 
will stay with her.” 

“T cannot.” 

“7 think you can.” She paused, hesitated, and 
then said very gently, “Surely you have learned 
that it is bravest and noblest to forgive tuuse whe 





very few minutes. 
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* Doris looked down with eager curiosity to see what would happen next.”’—p. 211. 


trespass against us? You will try to forgive, will 
you not, any wrong that may have been done you?” 


* * — * * * 


Next day Mr. Vyvyan returned, and was met in 
the hall by Doris, who looked pale, he thought, 
though her eyes were very bright, and her smile was 
unusually sweet. 

“Have you been pining, little one,” he asked 
tenderly, “after your old father ?” 

“T have missed you, papa, of course; but every- 
thing will be right now. I have tea all ready on 
the terrace under the cedar-tree.” 

Very soon father and daughter were seated in one 





of their favourite retreats, and Mr. Vyvyan, after a 
brief sketch of his journey and his occupation, 
called upon Doris for her history, guessing from her 
absorbed air that she must have something to tell. 

“Papa,” she said, looking straight at him with her 
sweet, serious grey eyes, “would it grieve you to 
hear that whilst you had been away from me, I had 
forgotten the lessons you had taught me from child- 
hood, and had acted contrary to the teaching you 
have always impressed upon me ?” 

“What do you mean, Doris?” 

“Would it grieve you to hear that I had seen 
sickness and suffering at our very doors, and had 
held out no helping hand? that I had closed my heart 
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against the sight of unhappiness that I could well 
alleviate, and had turned my back on those who with 
the eloquence of silence and patience had claimed 
my aid ?—you who have brought me up to think 
of others, to help and to comfort them; to love 
our neighbours as ourselves, and to see in every 
suffering human creature a brother, or a sister” (there 
was a little involuntary quaver in the girl’s voice 
there), “to be thought for, worked for, loved.” Again 
came a brief pause, and then another question, 
“Suppose you had heard that I had forgotten all 
this, had turned away coldly and scornfully, when 
everything combined to make my duty plain, what 
would you say to your child then?” 

*T should be sorry, Doris,” he answered ; “I should 
be grieved; but it is hard to believe that my child 
could forget so soon a duty impressed upon her from 
her earliest childhood.” 

Doris stood up quickly ; she looked a little pale. 

“Papa, will you come with me, please? Yester- 
day I was called upon suddenly, by sore need at our 
very doors, to put in practice one of those lessons 
of Christian love that you have taught me from 
childhood. I had to act upon my own responsi- 
bility; perhaps I showed hospitality in rather a 
primitive, unquestioning fashion; but I did what I 
thought was right. If I have done wrong, I can ouly 
ask you to forgive me.” 

Her eyes met his in a glance of tender appeal. He 
saw that she was agitated, and he followed her into 
the house and up the stairs in the silence of surprise ; 
but the sweetness of his child’s manner had made 
his heart unusually soft. At the door of one of the 
south bedrooms she paused, looked at him earnestly 
with pleading, eloquent eyes, and then motioned him 
to pass in alone, closing the door behind him when 
he had done so. 

“Oh, Miss Doris, love!” cried the agitated house- 
keeper, emerging from the shadows of the landing, 
“what will come of it all! Our poor dear young lady 
come back widowed and worn, and like to die—and 
he so truly fond of her till she ran away and broke 
his heart. He doesn’t doat on you, my lamb, much 
more than he did on his sister once, until it all 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! What will 


” 


turned to hatred. 


be the end of it all? 


Doris looked up smilingly through a mist of tears, 

“T believe it will all come right now. He is so 
noble and so good, and she is so dear and sweet. 
We have been praying, Aunt Gabrielle and I; and 
you know we cannot do more than that.” 

“Bless your angel face!” said the old servant, as 
the girl ran swiftly down the great staircase. 
“Well, well, I don’t believe as the good Lord would 
say ‘ Nay’ to such prayers as yours.” 

In the summer twilight, three hours later, Doris 
saw her father approaching in search of her. She 
came and stood before him, and looked at him very 
earnestly. 

“Papa dear,” she asked tremulously, ‘ you are 
not angry with me?” 

For answer he folded her tenderly in his arms. 

“My dear child, my own child! God bless you, 
my love, for bringing us together at last—my only 
sister, whom I so dearly loved, yet whom, until to- 
night, I had never truly forgiven.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ Now all is made plain between us, all the mis- 
understanding that pride and anger could never let 
us explain before. Now my dear sister is in her own 
home once more, and she will not leave it again, 
at least unless her health is fully restored, and sie 
is able to join her son. You will not grieve at 
having a new inmate in your home, Doris? Your 
aunt tells me what friends you are already.” 

A sweet smile beamed over the girl’s face. 

“T think it will make home quite perfect having 
Aunt Gabrielle here. She is so sweet and good; but 
will she not miss Gerald dreadfully, if he goes to 
Australia? She does love him so.” 

“ He is not going to Australia. I shall get hima 
post in the diplomatic service. He is a very clever 
young fellow, and will rise, and though he will be 
abroad for the most part, he will be within easy 
reach of home. Oh yes, Doris, we will not do things 
by halves. My life was shadowed by the loss of my 
sister; now it shall be brightened by her restoration 
to me by my own child.” 

Doris smiled tenderly and gratefully at him, and 
in the sweet silence of the summer twilight they 
paced the garden together in the happiness of perfect 
love and trust. 


























PROMISES 


FOR 


THIS LIFE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


“Ye shall eat the good of the land.”—Isa1an i. 29. 


REREEERERE ES HE Songs of Degrees, as our old 
Bibles call some of the Psalms, 
are among the most joyful in 
book. 
sung by the people going up 
to Temple Hill at the great 
festivals, while they thought 


the whole They were 





upon the history of the past 
The 


Promises and Covenant were very near and real 


and the glory which the future had in store. 


to them. 

But to the traveller who makes for Jerusalem by 
that northern road, which was consecrated not once 
nor twice by the sacred feet of the Holy One, 
Jerusalem lies, or appears to lie, at indefinite distance. 
One hill is climbed after another, and the hills are 
and tossed as it were so as to conceal the 
This 
is a true picture of the Promises to most, and of 
life to all. 
Gifts and trials rise and fall like these common hills, 


rolled 
prospect and outweary the impatient pilgrim. 
Christian There is no Pisgah sight. 
and we have now and then felt that it is somewhat 


But each hill that 
hides the future is like God’s general dealing with 


commonplace and very dreary. 


us. He sends troubles, sorrows, and joys, not in 
couples, but singly. They may run close, but they 
never run together. One is the preparation for the 
next. Each trial gives us new strength ; each biess- 
ing new humility and gratitude. 

Sometimes difficulties and dangers rise tumultu- 
They run deep and strong, and battle against 


death. 


ous. 
obstacles and threaten ruin and Then one 
great Promise is rung and rung again upon all the 
bells of revelation. It was so with the emigrations 
of Abraham and Jacob, with the fears of Isaac, and 
When 


the excitement is past, and life sinks down into an 


with the bondage of their children in Egypt. 


uneventful Dutch flat, the promises also subside, and 
become sluggish asa Dutch canal. All is easy again. 
A Church 
Then God’s trumpet—true 
Ebal 
An Isaiah appeals in death- 


sut ease is ever a danger. at ease is 
dying ; maybe is dead. 
as the Resurrection blast—speaks out. and 
Gerizim are reproduced. 
less tones to the heart and conscience of mankind. 

There is yet another epoch. It comes when the 
temporal and local disappear; when the hills of 


Gilead and the shores of the Great Sea are no longer 





the limits of God’s people. The earth is conceived as 
a drill-ground—a school for learning and discipline, 
while the true, full life lies beyond. Life, in fact, 
becomes intermingled with eternity ; death is lost 
in immortality ; man is united to God. Hence the 
promises become spiritual. Not one speaks of this 
world or of the body; all contemplate the spirit 
and spiritual existence. This is the New Testament 
stage ; and it is a blessed one to those who have 
ears to hear. 

But it is thick-beset with danger; for we are 
liable to the thought that God takes cognisance only 
of the future, and that He forsakes the earth and the 
Such a faney is foolish, 


Did 


you ever study any little bit of this earth we live on, 


present to the great enemy. 


and if it swells into a thought it is perilous. 


not where the city flags echo the noise of hurrying 
feet, but where the fields and gardens smile beneath 
a beneficent sky ? Did you ever paint or dissect a 
flower from calyx to root? Did you ever lie, 
thoughtful, under a noble beech while the June sun 
shone and every bough was murmurous with life ? 
Did you ever trace the course of a mountain stream, 
and try to count the years it has been rippling down- 
ward to the meadows? Or have you reflected upon 
the men and women in their unnumbered crowds 
who have toiled and sighed and loved within the 
little circuit that you yourself have moved in? And 
could you—can anyone—dream that God deserts 
His beautiful creation, His own sons and daughters, 
to the power of the wicked ? 

Or look at this from another point : for if I think 
that God is not here—here with me to-day, here in 
my work and my enjoyment—then I am desolate 
indeed, and all promises fade into a visionary future. 
Well, God possesses in this earthly kingdom many 
liege subjects who are ready at any moment to 
surrender all for His cause. On the other hand, He 
grieves over many a rebellious one whose disposition 
and works are in direct opposition to the welfare of 
his fellow-men. Is it then conceivable that God 
will deprive His faithful children of every good 
thing in the world, and fill the unrighteous with 
them all? And that when the good sink in weari- 
ness or sickness, when the heart is beaten down 
and the spirits are ebbing like a November tide, 
God keeps a cold disdainful silence, and offers 
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no encouragement nor presents any prospect to His 
beloved ? 

All argument runs against this superstition. The 
matter, in all verity, stands thus :—The spiritual pro- 
mises are the greater; and the greater contain the 
less. Love and life are the wealth of a man ; and if 
a father gives these to his child, the child never 
questions whether he will get his bread. He that 
spared not His Son, how shall He not with Him give 
us all things, and give them freely ? 

3ut many promises do not belong to the soul at 
all. No spiritualising is y,cssible when we read 
them. They are as materia and temporal as the 
manna ; as bodily as the hesling touch of Christ. 
Such were the early promises to Abram, There was 
no Messianic element within them until the tem- 
poral promises were established in his mind. They 
belonged to himself—the Arab Chief—and they spoke 
of a definite gift that lay towards the setting sun. 

Look, then, at two promises in Isaiah, which stand 
midway between the epoch of the earthly and that 
of the spiritual. They speak to me of my bread and 
of the fruit of my hands, “Bread shall be given him” 
is one (tsa, xxxiii. 16). This tells me what my 
Saviour’s prayer puts into my own lips. It is the 
earliest want ef humanity. It is the commonest 
cause Cf apprehension and uneasiness. Most of our 
possessions are not necessities. We might halve 
our wardrobes, empty our cellars, pull down our 
bookeases, empty our drawing-rooms, and yet live, 
But bread belongs to man’s chief claim upon exist- 
ence. A few days’ want would end all. Our Father 
knows that we have this need; and Jesus—with 


that sweet brotherly sympathy He showed so often— 


takes up the promise for us, and awakens fresh faith. 
Behold the ravens; ye are much better than they. 
And again He reasons thus : If ye know how to give 
(though sometimes ye have not the power to give) 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father give good things (for He can give them) 
to those that ask. 

Then take the second promise, which stands as the 
motto of this paper. It is contained in the first 
chapter of Isaiah, and it runs thus : “ Ye shall eat 
the good of the land.” What idea did this present 
to the Jewish mind? It did not ask him to over- 
leap the earthly life and look for the goed in im- 
mortality. It meant that here he should enjoy good 
things as the result of labour, and that he should 
have good things of all kinds bestowed upon him. 
I think the same idea is contained within, and is 
the very germ of, the promise of a new earth. What- 
ever the exact condition of things may be there, one 
point at any rate is beyond question—that all per- 
sonal wants will be supplied. 

There are, however, two conditions which may not 
be thrust aside, The first affects our disposition. 
“Tf ye be Willing and obedient” (Isa. i. 20). The 
second appeals to our action: “He that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly ” (Isa. xxiii. 15), 
With these the Promise will be realised ; without 
them there is no promise at all. And these are two 
conditions which cannot be put on of a sudden. The 
one lies in the depths of our manhood, and the other 
pervades every action of life. Eternal life is the 
man’s life. Heaven is the life purified and trained, 
and they that possess this Life shall hunger and 
thirst no more. 
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SOME GREAT BIBLICAL SCHOLARS. 
REMINISCENCES OF DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERTS, D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


THE VERY REV. DR. STANLEY, DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. 
F Dean Stanley I might say more than I could 
of any other of the Revisers, This results 
from the fact that I saw a great deal of him 





at St. Andrews, when he was Lord Rector 
of the University, from 1874 to 1877, and from the 
further fact that [ occasionally stayed with him at 
the Deanery, when attending the Revision meetings 
in London, But [ shall beware of trespassing too 
far on the indulgence of the reader. 


Let me first call to mind some recollections of 
Dean Stanley as a member of the New Testament 
tevision Company. 

Though the Dean manfully and powerfully sup- 
ported the cause of Revision in Convocation, I do 
not think that he was very deeply interested in the 
actual work. Some of its accessories attracted and 
pleased him more than the work itself. He delighted 
to see representatives of different Christian com- 
munions brought together round one table, and 
learning to know and respect each other while 


























engaged in a common work. I am inclined to think 
that the most interesting of all events to the Dean, 
in connection with the Revision, was that Communion 
Service with which the work was commenced. He 
himself was the celebrant on that most impressive 
oceasion ; and as he saw bowing round the Holy 
Table in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and receiving 
the 
his hands, divines belonging to so many different de- 


sacred symbols of Christ’s body and blood from 


nominations, [ have no doubt he felt an intensity of 
satisfaction which 
was never equalled 
by any other events 
connected with the 
Revision. 
Accordingly, 
Dean Stanley did 
not much eare to 
be present as the 
ordinary work pro- 
ceeded. It was little 
to him whether one 
of two 
almost synonymous 
Greek words should 
be accepted in the 


or other 


text, or whether 
this or that English 
tense should be 
preferred as the 
exact translation. 
There being easy 
communication —be- 


tween the Deanery 
and the Jerusalem 
Chamber, he could 
reserve himself for 
comparatively 
portant 
and he generally did so. But he searcely ever failed 
to be present when there was any really interesting 
question of interpretation, as, e.g., at St. Matt. v. 22. 
I remember that he did me the honour of asking 
beforehand what I thought of the Raca and Moré 
which occur in that verse. He knew that I had given 
special attention to the language of Christ, and he 
consulted me I had no hesitation in 
saying that I believed both expressions to be derived 
from that Hebrew patois prevalent in our Lord’s 
days, and from which, while generally making use of 
Greek, He naturally adopted some expressions in His 
This view, did not commend 
itself to the Company. They 
Hebrew, and Moré as Greek, so that the passage 
stands in this strangely mixed form in the Revised 
Version—“ Whosoever shall say to his brether, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; and whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell of 
fire.” 

Another thing which distinguished Dean Stanley 
as a Reviser was the tenacity with which he clung to 


DEAN 
(From a Photograph by Mr. S. A 


im: 


occasions, 


accordingly. 


discourses, however, 


regarded Raca 


as 
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old forms of expression, and to all that had a history 
in connection with the Authorised Version. He was 
the author of the expression, “innocent archaisms ”— 
old, and perhaps obsolete forms, which were, how- 


ever, still well understood ; and he took care that 
these should be religiously preserved.. He also 


shrunk very sensitively from touching any expression 
which called up an incident connected with the past, 
even though that incident may have been of a some- 
what Indicrous character. Thus it was, for instance, 
when we were deal- 
with St. Matt. 
xxiv. 17, which runs 
thus in the Author- 
ised Version :— 
“Let him which 
the 
come 


ing 


18 
house-top 
not to 
take anything out of 
When 
this verse had been 


on 
down 


his house.” 


read as usual by 
the Chairman, 
of the Company re- 
marked that he 
thought it desirable 
the translation 


should be changed, 


one 


because of the ab- 
surd use which had 
made of the 
the times 


Common- 


been 
verse in 
of the 
wealth, 
that 
that austere period, 
the ladies had not 
abjured all 
pomps and vanities 


It appears 


even during 


STANLEY. 
Walker.) 


quite 
in the way of personal decoration, and that they 


were especially given to the wearing of an orna- 
known 


ment for the head as a “top-knot.” 
One zealous preacher, determined, if possible, to 
put an end to the practice, endeavoured to prove 


that it was unscriptural. For this purpose, he took 
part of the verse which I have quoted, and, fixing 
the second half of the word “ house-top,” he 
found, a text pat to the object he had 
in view—“‘top not come down,” and from this delivered 
a furious discourse against the object which had so 
roused his indignation. ‘‘ Let us, then,” said one of 
the Revisers, “ change the translation of the words, to 
get rid of their connection with this ludicrous story ;” 
but “Not so,” cried the Dean, with his characteristic 
love of all that could claim to be historical ; “let 
us keep the verse as it is, all the more on account 
and he sue- 


5) 


on 
or formed, 


of the strange use once made of it;” 
ceeded in preserving it from much alteration. 


me give some reminiscences of the 


And now let 
Dean in his own home, and as he appeared among ys 
at St. Andrews, 
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One month of May, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, I happened to be one of his guests at the 
Deanery. 
having engagements of one kind or another for almost 
every evening, so that we did not see much of him in 
the latter part of the day. 
delightful time at breakfast, and after it, until the 
On the 
special occasion to which I refer, the conversation 


He was, of course, very much occupied, 


But we usually had a 


Revision Company met at eleven o'clock. 





DEAN BLAKESLEY. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. 8S. A, Walker.) 


turned, as it often did, on Scotland and Scottish 
literature. The Dean was ever eager to add to his 
knowledge of the Scotch language, and he encouraged 
me to talk to him in the native Dorie. Lady 
Augusta, who was then alive, always mindful of 
gratifying him, and seeing how he was treasuring 
up every Scotch word which was new to him, asked 
me, after breakfast, to read some part of Burns’ 
poems to them. I gladly consented, and selected 
“The Twa Dogs” as the subject. As I need not 
say to any reader of Burns, both the humour and 
language of that story are admirable. The Dean 
became intensely interested in it, and took care to 
have every word explained which was strange to 
him. The two lines which most amused him, and 
which, in his peculiar tones, he repeated oftener than 
once, were those towards the end of the tale, when, 
after a review of the miseries which beset human 
beings, both rich and poor, we are told of Caesar and 
Luath that— 
“Up they got, and shook their lugs, 
Rejoiced they were na men, but dogs. 


” 


I never saw the Dean ina more genial frame than 
on that oceasion, though soon afterwards we were 
to have much pleasant intercourse with him at 
St. Andrews. 

He had long been deeply interested in our most 


ancient Scottish University. He was proud of being 
enrolled among its honorary graduates, and when 
elected its Lord Reetor, he rejoiced to speak of it as 
Besides the Inaugural 
Address which, according to custom, he delivered in 


“my own St. Andrews.” 


1875, he gave a special address to the students of 
theology two years afterwards, and also preached in 
both the town and college churches. All these 
utterances were eminently characteristic, but the 
most. striking of all, I think, was his Inaugural 
He chose for his subject “The Study of 
Greatness,” and handled it in most masterly fashion. 
He spoke of great associations, great institutions, 
great men, great books, great ideas, great teachers, 


Address. 


great authorities, the greatness of the Bible, great 
actions, greatness of manner, and the greatness of 
oceasion. Perhaps the most thrilling passage in 
an address which kept the audience spellbound 
throughout was the following on “the greatness of 
occasion :”—“It sometimes happens that we can best 
illustrate the grandeur of an opportunity to be sought 
by our regret for an opportunity that is lost. One 
such we will give from the history of this place. Of 
all the names in ancient Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
there is none which has a more tragic interest than 
that of the young Alexander Stuart, who was raised 
to the Archbishopric of St. Andrews at the early age 
of eighteen, by his father, King James IV. He was 
the pupil of Erasmus, and that great man has left on 
record his profound admiration of the Scottish youth, 
who had been his companion and scholar in the 
stately old Italian city of Siena. Tall, dignified, 
graceful, with no blemish except the shortness of 
sight which he shared in common with many modern 
students—of gentle manners, playful humour, but 
keen as a hound in the pursuit of knowledge in 
history, theology, law, above all, in the new Greek 
learning—an accomplished musician, a delightful 
talker, high-spirited, and high-minded without 
haughtiness, religious without a particle of supersti- 
tion—born to command, yet born also to conciliate— 
such, according to Erasmus, was the future Primate 
of Scotland. Already the University of St. Andrews 
had felt the stimulus of his youthful energy ; already 
the enlightened spirits of the North were beginning 
to breathe freely in the atmosphere in which he had 
himself been nourished. Had that young student of 
St. Andrews (for so, although Archbishop, we may 
still eall him), had he lived to fulfil this wonderful 
promise—had he, with these rare gifts and rare 
opportunities, been spared to meet the impending 
crisis of the coming generation, instead of the 
worldly, intriguing, and profligate Beaton—had he 
been here enthroned in this venerable see, with the 
spirit of our own Colet in a higher post, the aspira- 
tions of our own More without his difficulties, ready 
to prepare the way for the first shock of the Re- 
formation—what a chance for the ancient Church of 
this country! what an occasion of combining the 
best parts of the old with the best parts of the new! 
what a call, if indeed jts doom had not been already 
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fixed, to purify that corrupt Episcopacy! what a 
hope, if moderation in those times had been possible, 
of restraining the violence of the iconoclast reaction ! 
But, alas! he was slain by his father’s side on the 
field of Flodden. Of all ‘the flowers of the forest 
that were’ there ‘ wede away,’ surely none was more 
lovely, more precious, than this young Marcellus of 
the Scottish Church. If he fell under the memorable 
charge of my namesake on that fatal day, may he 
accept thus late the lament which a kinsman of his 
foe would fain pour over his untimely bier.” 


THE VERY REV. JOSEPH WILLIAMS BLAKES- 

LEY, B.D., DEAN OF LINCOLN. 
ONE of the happiest series of events which occurred 
during the existence of the New Testament Revision 
Company was the frequent promotion in the Chureh 
which took place among its members. Again and 
again did simple “reverends ” develop into prebend- 
aries, canons, deans, or even bishops, as the years 
passed over us. These advances in ecclesiastical 
dignity were always very gracefully referred to by the 
Chairman at the opening of our sessions, and among 
others whom he had to name as thus promoted was 
the subject of our present notice. When the Com- 
pany was formed, the Rev. J. W. Blakesley was 
simply Vicar of Ware and a Canon of Canterbury, 
but in 1872 he was appointed to the Deanery of Lin- 
coln, in succession to Dr. Jeremie, and he continued 
to occupy and adorn that high position until his 
death, in 1885. 

Dean Blakesley possessed one of the acutest in- 
tellects in the Company of Revisers. Long before I 
had the honour of knowing him he had been ad- 
dressed by Lord Tennyson as a “ clear-headed 
friend,” in one of the Laureate’s earliest published 
poems. And often did I admire the power of lucid 
and logical statement which Dean Blakesley evinced. 
His views of many passages of Scripture were some- 
what peculiar, and often failed to commend them- 
selves to others ; but, after listening to him, none, 
at least, could mistake what his views were, or help 
being struck by the remarkable ability with which 
they were stated and supported. 

All this was signally illustrated by a dissertation 
in Latin on St. Luke xxii. 17—20, taken in connec- 
tion with 1 Cor. xi. 17—31, which the Dean had 
privately printed in 1850, and a copy of which was 
presented to each member of the Company. Noone 
could read this prelection without being impressed 
by the extraordinary acumen which it displayed, 
while, at the same time, no one probably was ever 
convineed by its arguments. Dr. Scrivener, whose 
abounding good-nature is not incompatible with an 
occasionally incisive touch, after speaking of this 
“Most instructive discussion by the Dean of Lin- 
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coln,” ultimately remarks —‘“ The scheme of Dean 
Blakesley is put forth with rare ingenuity, and main- 
tained with a boldness which is best engendered and 
nourished by closing the eyes to the strength of the 
adverse case.” 

The late Dean of Lincoln was more familiar with 
classical than Hellenistic Greek. His edition of 
Herodotus is a learned and laborious work, highly 
esteemed, on several grounds, by scholars. But he 
appeared to me to have given comparatively little 
attention to Biblical questions. I remember that 
one day, when the language generally used by Christ 
was under discussion by some of us, the Dean threw 
out the idea that it was probably Latin! He seemed 
never to have carefully considered the subject, and 
spoke simply on the impulse of the moment, resting 
on the mere fact that the Jews then lived under the 
government of the Romans. He was not aware that 
the view he thus hastily expressed had been seriously 
maintained by the Jesuit priest Hardouin and a few 
other writers, manifestly, however, without the 
slightest foundation, and more in the interests of 
party than of truth. 

I never became so intimate with Dean Blakesley 
as I did with most of the other Revisers. The chief 
reason for this probably was that he generally left 
the Jerusalem Chamber during the happy half-hour 
allowed for lunch. That was the time when we had 
an opportunity of chatting pleasantly together and of 
becoming really acquainted with each other. I can 
recall only a few occasions on which I had the happi- 
ness of enjoying such familiar talk with the late 
Dean of Lincoln. Some of the shrewd remarks he 
then made can never be forgotten. As he had shown 
in the once famous letters to the Times of ““A Hert- 
fordshire Incumbent,” he took a very keen and in- 
telligent interest in all social and political questions. 
Some of the forecasts of the future on which he then 
ventured in my hearing have already been remark- 
ably fulfilled ; and there are words of his still linger- 
ing in my memory which point to coming changes in 
the condition of our country that, judging by the 
signs of the times, are likely ere long to be reaiised. 

Altogether, Dean Blakesley will be remembered as 
a very able man, who did not accomplish anything 
quite worthy of his great powers. How high were the 
expectations formed of him by those who knew him 
in youth appears from that poem of the Laureate 
which has already been referred to, and the entire 
first verse of which stands as follows :— 


“* Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds, 
The wounding cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds: 
Ray-fringed eyelids of the morn 
Roof not a glance so keen as thine: 
If aught of prophecy be mine, 
Thou wilt not live in vain,” 
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‘T was a solitary life, and no mistake, shut up at 
] the top of the lighthouse tower, and what 
wonder, after the noise and bustle of workshops, the 
coming and going of many feet, the constant move- 
ment and friction to which of late it had been 
subjected, that the large reflector found the loneli- 
ness oppressive ? 

“Ts this. then, the life for which I have heen 
educated?” it sighed, “for this that I left the dark 
places of the earth, and by fiery trial, stinging blows, 
and forces over which I had no control, have been 
fashioned into shape? 
keeper carries in his hand is happier than I!” 


Why, even the lantern my 


“ How do you make that out ?” inquired a_ spider, 
as she busily wove her web amongst the beams 
overhead. 

“Ts it not a light-holder, carried from place to 
Does it not take part in the home life ? 
The children clap their hands and greet its advent 


place ? 


as the gathering twilight wraps their books and toys 
in gloom ; the mother’s eyes brighten as by its aid 
she bends once more over her sewing ; the father 
whistles as he cleans it and trims the wick within, 
whilst I, in my loneliness, have not even the merit of 
originality—am naught but a reflector, and in such 
confined space, too,” it murmured as it shot forth its 
borrowed light into the furthest corner of its white- 
washed abode. 

“ Not so circumscribed as you imagine,” continued 
the spider; “for does not your light shine far across 
the waters, a beacon to warn and to guide ?” 
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LIGHTHOUSE TOWER. 
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“Tt may do so; I know not; for, after all, 
I only see my surroundings,” it answered 
somewhat scornfully, “and as far as I know, 
I do but help you to spin, and the mice to 
play, notwithstanding all the pains that is 
daily spent in polishing my surface: a noble 
object in life, truly!” 

“T thought our object in life was to shine, 
to illuminate,” breathed the light hesitat- 
ingly, for it was only a small flame, after all. 

“To shine, yes, but alone! To illuminate, 
yes, but an empty, overgrown Jantern! It is 
not the work I complain of, but its limita- 
* snapped the reflector. 

“Are you sure you can measure them ?” 
queried the flame more boldly; “ behold, the 
moon shining down upon us from the blue 
vault above but reflects the light she borrows 
from the sun; yet who can limit the extent 
and power of her rays as she lightens the 
darkness of the night? And J, am I not con- 
tent to efface myself that you may shine 
through me? Have I not the power within 
me to consume, to destroy? Yet am I not 
the servant of all, and is it not in serving that I win 
the blessings of many? Uncontrolled, unsubdued, 
ain I not a terror indeed?” 

“ And I, have I not also my bounds?” roared the 
sea, as it dashed itself high against the tower; “yet 
who can doubt my power, or the mightiness of 


tions,’ 


my works !” 

Faintly, softly shone the evening star upon the 
discontented one, whispering, “I murmur not because 
my rays do not illumine as the moon. TI ask not to 
see the result of my labours; enough if I do but reflect 
to the utmost of my power the light entrusted, so 
that those who look on me may be led to glorify the 
Source of all.” 

* a * * * * 

On the distant shore two girls sat by an open window 
gazing out into the starlit night; the evening breeze, 
heavy with the scent of flowers, played around them, 
the splash of waves sounded in monotonous cadence 
on the beach below, an occasional song of a nightin- 
gale broke the stillness, and far away on the horizon 
bright beams from the lighthouse made a pathway 
on the deep. 

“ How still it is ! and oh, how calm and beautiful!” 
exclaimed the elder of the two. 

** And yet so vague, so restless, so inscrutable,” re- 
plied the younger, “its seems to me like the future, deep, 
vast, unknowable, and yet ever beckoning one forward 
into the unknown, the impossible; yearnings which are 
to be unfulfilled, hopes unrealised, duties undone, all 
the possibilities of life and its disappointments! 













































Oh, Lucy, I know you will laugh at me, but answer very humdrum,” she replied, smiling 
I cannot tell you how the lon liness and the down upon the eager face at her side— 


limitations of life oppress me at times. a ee ee ey 


“What a cynical speech for a young Would furnish all we ought to ask— 
woman of eighteen!” laughed her friend. Room to deny ourselves, a road 


“But I think I understand a little what you fo bring us daily nearer God. 


mean ‘ 
2 But somehow that always seems to me a 
“*Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 


r . ; little selfish; surely we may wish to work, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. : . 


to lead others, as well as to be holy our- 


[s that some of the loneliness ? and— selves.” 

“Does not the one necessarily entail the 

“*No great thinker ever lived and taught you ‘ 

All the wonder that his soul received 
No true painter ever set on canvas 

Ali the glorious vision he conceived.’ 





Are those some of the limitations ?” 

“Yes; and then if one thinks how 
beautiful life might be, and how hum 
drum it) generally is, and,” speaking f 
more rapidly, “when one has realised its 
awful responsibility, one so longs to lead 
others to feel the Love one has learnt 
to prize oneself; and what ean a girl like 
me do to make the world better for my 
being in it?” 


“ 


{ am atraid, dear, you will think my 
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other? must we not receive before we can 
give?” 

“A kind of moral lighthouse, 
leant on the window-sill. ‘‘ Yes,” she continued 
musingly, “in reflecting the light within, it knows 
not how many may be influenced by its rays, the 
homeward bound welcomed, the outward cheered, 
the passer-by warned of perils, the storm-tossed 
guided, and all not by hurrying to and fro as the 
ships, but just by shining at home.” 

“Yes, and in its appointed place,” continued her 


” she replied, as she 


friend, “it has its appointed work brought within its 
influence. Even its appavent loneliness and limited 
sphere is subservient tothat end. Were it differently 
situated it would be comparatively useless. May we 
not also learn from this that, if life’s possibilities 
seem to end but in disappointment, 


“*YVet to the faithful there is no such thing 
As disappointment; failures only bring 
A gentle pang, as peacefully they say, 
His purpose stands, though mine has passed away’?” 


— ————- oj women —t— 


FLYING, RUNNING, AND WALKING IN CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR 


g] ' the close of that most sub- 
lime chapter, the fortieth 
of Isaiah, there sparkles a 
beautiful gem—or rather 
three gems in one— 
“They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shal! 
mount up with wings as 
eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and 
they shall walk and not faint.” It is one of 
the marked features of Isaiah, that, however 
rich and poetical his language, there are always 
solid ideas under it. With a wonderful power 
of heaping words, and of producing the sense of 
gorgeous profusion, he never heaps words for 
the sake of sound, but always to express thought. 
There may be some difference of opinion as to 
the precise ideas which he associated with the 
various modes of motion—flying, running, and 
walking ; but certainly these are not mere 
rhetorical or poetical flourishes--each mode of 
motion stands for something specific in the 
Christian life. To ascertain and illustrate the 
forms of Christian activity which this threefold 
symbol stands for, will be our object in the 
present paper. 

In the days of Chrysostom and his contempor- 
aries, it used to be a question, whether the con- 
templative or the active Christian life was to be 
preferred. It was long before even Chrysostom 
decided the question against the monastic and in 
favour of the active life. Isaiah would have had 
no such ditticulty. To his burning soul there 
was nothing like activity. Yet not activity pure 
and simple. It was activity as the outcome 
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of contemplation—the outcome of devout com- 
munion with God. In fact, the object he has in 
view in the close of the chapter, is to contrast the 
activity which is not the result of communion 
with God with the activity which is. Where 


W. G. BLAIKIF, D.D., LL.D. 


there is no spiritual fellowship with God, no 
“waiting on the Lord” in meditation, faith, and 
prayer, any activity that may be shown in well- 
doing comes to a speedy end. ‘‘ Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall.” Such activity is but “as the 
morning cloud and the early dew.” It is the 
common story of many a man who tries to pull 
himself up, under some sudden rebuke of his con- 
science, turns from his besetting sins, gives up 
his favourite pleasures, takes to serious ways of 
life, and seems a new man; but, by-and-by, finds 
the new life so hard and irksome, and feels the 
attractions of the old so irresistible, that he is 
back like “the dog to his vomit again, or the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire.” Activity inspired hy mere human force 
is no activity at all, “The true activity is that 
which comes of “‘ waiting on the Lord,” of asking 
in humble dependence and faith for those supplies 
of strength and blessing which, through Jesus 
Christ, He is ever ready to give. The locomotive 
would soon be weak as a child if it did not stop 
from time to time, and lay itself alongside the 
cistern and the ccal depot, for new supplies of the 
motive power. So man, if he would be strong, 
must wait on the Lord. Activity must spring from 
contemplation. But when activity has its source 
in God, there is no limit to its achievements. 
The imagination of Isaiah just revels in the fruits 
of that connection, when he sees poor, frail 
human creatures in vital fellowship with the 
Omnipotent. See that company of them setting 
the law of gravitation at defiance, mounting up 
with wings as eagles, and careering through the 
sky; see that other company despising the in- 
firmities of the flesh, leaping and running like 
young deer in the fulness of their strength, with 
no sense of fatigue ; or look at that third com- 
pany, strong and steady, like a Macedonian pha- 
lanx, advancing with firm tread over the rugged 
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path of life, spurning alike the burning sun at 
one time and the fierce wind at another—“ they 
walk and are not faint.” 

The first symbol is that of flying or soaring 
“the; shail mount up with wings as eagles.” We 
have no quarrel with those who interpret this of 
the ardour of young converts, burning to convert 
the world, and full of that noble enthusiasm 
which so inspired the young Reformer, until he 
found that “ old Adam was too strong for young 
Melanchthon.” But is it not more natural to 
understand it of the achievements of those who 
attain a high degree of spirituality, whose souls 
acquire the hue of heaven, and whose character 
becomes so saintlike, that we wonder whether 
they were truly flesh and blood like ourselves ? 
Men and women of true saintliness, like St. John, 
St. Bernard, Madame Guion, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Robert Leighton, John Albert Bengel, 
Edward Payson—what figure is more fitted to 
describe their career than “mounting up with 
wings as eagles?” Dwelling in the secret place 
of the Most High, realising the promise, “if a 
man love Me he will keep My words, and My 
Father will love him, and we will come in unto 
him, and make our abode with him ;” caught up 
from time to time as it were into paradise, and 
hearing unutterable words ; so overcome by their 
spiritual emotions as to say, like the bride in the 
Song of Songs, “Stay me with flagons, comfort 
me with apples, for Lam sick of love;” breathing 
out on their fellow-men odours of love and bene- 
diction, ‘their garments smelling of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces ;” have 
not these favoured souls been taught to mount up 
with wings as eagles? How otherwise could they 
have got to the gate of heaven ? 

Sut is this experience really to be accounted 
for in this way? Is not this very high and rare 
attainment the fruit of temperament? Does it 
not flow from something constitutional, from a 
light, ethereal frame of spirit that contrasts 
beautifully with the dull, lumpish, lumbering 
temperament which is so common among us? 
We do not deny all force to this consideration. 
Temperament has something to do with the 
quality of the spiritual life, just as the brain has 
something to do with the quality of the in- 
tellectual life. But the brain does not originate 
intellect—it only modifies it. So temperament 
does not originate spiritual life and activity, but 
only modifies it. Temperament alone would 
never have given the soaring power in the 
spiritual life, the power to mount up with wings 
as eagles. The essence of that power could only 
have come from waiting on the Lord. And very 
probably when some of those who have acquired 
it began to wait on the Lord, they experienced 
the same difficulty that many of us do. Who can 
tell whether when first they went to pray, they 
did not speedily catch their minds wandering 
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among the frivolities of earth? They rallied, they 
asked forgiveness, they began again with a deter- 
mination to be more earnest, but almost immedi- 
ately they again caught their souls in some other 
miserable cave of the world. And this may have 
gone on till they were tempted to say that it was 
no use trying to pray, they could not pray ; but 
if that temptation beset them, they brushed it 
aside, they bescught the Spirit to help their in- 
firmities, they continued at the footstool, until at 
last their souls, penetrated through and through 
with Divine influence, mounted up beyond the 
region of interruption and distraction, and the 
whole energies of their being were thrown into the 
business of prayer. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that without waiting on the Lord, no one 
ever acquired the power of soaring to the gates of 
beaven. Such an achievement is only the result 
of power from on high. No particle of vapour 
could ever rise from the surface of the sea, or be 
woven into beautiful lacework over the mid-day 
sky, or help to form his crown of glory for 
the setting sun, if it were not for the infiuence 
that comes down upor it from the sun, ninety 
millions of miles away. All power of rising up- 
ward, in opposition to gravitation, natural or 
spiritual, must come from above. “Every good 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of spirits, with whom there 
is no variableness or shadow of turning.” 

The next symbol is that of running: ‘“ They 
shall run and not be weary.” Now running is a 
mode of movement that involves a strain beyond 
what 1s natural to us, at least after the years of 
youth ; a mode of movement which soon exhausts 
us, and in which therefore it is impossible for us 
to continue long. Symbolicaily, it seems to stand 
for those duties and exercises of the Christian life 
that involve great strain, and are far beyond the 
measure of our natural strength. Sometimes the 
strain comes in the form of enduring, and some- 
times in the form of labouring. It may come in 
a long, trying, painful illness, the illness perhaps 
of the head of a family, doomed to see those 
dearest to him in the greatest straits through 
want of the supplies his labour used to bring ; 
and ever and anon, as he seemed to be recovering, 
having his hopes dashed to the ground, and 
relapsing into his former weakness through fresh 
attacks of illness ; yet preserving invariably his 
peace of mind, and calm submission to the will of 
God ; never uttering an impatient or murmuring 
word, but serenely trusting God, of whose love 
and grace he has a continual remembrance. How 
comes he to acquire this superhuman endurance ? 
How are we to account for this moral miracle-— 
the sweeping of fierce gusts of trial over him, like 
a hurricane over a lake, without disturbing its 
glassy surface? ‘ Waiting on the Lord, he re- 
news his strength.” 

Sometimes this marvellous power of endurance 
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is seén in the case of Churches, in times of fiery 
persecution, Year after year the bitter blast 
assails some Church, nay, generation after genera- 
tion. Look at the Waldensian Church, with 
thirty distinct persecutions, it is said, during 
four hundred years; or look at the Bohemian 
Church, when for five successive generations 
(1621 — 1781) the very name of Protestant 
brought death or banishment ; where the most 
infamous tortures were used to break the spirit of 
the faithful remnant ; where men had to meet in 
caves and cellars, and smuggle their Bibles in 
holes, or loaves of bread, or under pie-crust in the 
oven, to escape the eager hands of the inquisitor, 
and ask how they were avle to endure so tong 
what even at the first it seemed impossible for 
them to bear for an hour—-the answer is still the 
same, “ Waiting on the Lord, they renewed their 
strength.” 

But it seems strange to explain “ running” of 
what is merely or mainly passive ; more naturally, 
surely, it denotes the strain of active labour in the 
service of the Lord. As when, in district visiting, 
one gets a loathsome set of people to care for, yet 
goes on labouring, and praying, and loving, till the 
place becomes a paradise ; or when the Sunday- 
school teacher keeps toiling along, in spite of all 
manner of discouragement and great weariness of 
spirit ; or when one has to nurse by day and night 
a stricken, helpless relative, in whom the paralytic 
stroke that shattered the limbs has seemed to take 
away all that was sweet and ainiable, and leave 
nothing but crustiness and impatience ; or when 
the missionary or the nurse deliberately surrenders 
every fireside comfort to undertake a most irksome 
task in some heathen country, or in some dreary 
hospital where terrible disease reigns in every 
ward and in every bed. How comes it that such 
persons are able to persevere? How is it that 
they can take so joyfully the loss of all comfort, 
and rejoice so confidently, because they have in 
heaven a better, an enduring substance ? 

Or look at Fliedner with his great Kaiserswerth 
institution: study Bost with his village of 
asylums ; or Harms with his college of mission- 
aries ; or George Miiller of Bristol with his swarm 
of orphans; see them day and night occupied 
with the thousand details of administration ; 
always adding to their burdens and _ responsibil- 
ities ; building a Bethel this year, or a Bethesda 
next ; their charge increasing till they are almost 
frightened to think how much money is needed 
for the necessary outlay of a single day: how 
comes it that such men are able to live and 
labour at such frightfully high pressure? What 
keeps them from being worried to death by 
the innumerable troubles and difficulties, great 
and smal!, of such gigantic charities? Why don’t 


“c 


they take the wings of a dove and fly away and 
be at rest? Dr. Fleming Stevenson gives the 
answer in the very title of his book—* Praying 
and Working.” They wait on the Lord ; in every 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving they make their requests known to Him: 
and the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keeps their hearts and minds through 
Chist Jesus. 

Lastly, it is said, “They shall walk and not 
faint.” Now walking is our ordinary mode of 
motion ; and the promise here is, that in “ the 
daily round, the common task,” we shall be so 
upheld by the Divine arm, and so guided by the 
Holy Spirit, as to go on steadily and unweariedly 
in the faithful discharge of ordinary duty. But is 
there the same need for Divine power here? Are 
we not quite equal to the ordinary work of life! 
Can we not be honest, sober, truthful, and dili- 
gent by the mere exercise of our own native 
power? Does not the prophet make a slip in 
rhetoric, as well as in fact, when he closes his 
climax by this reference to work so truly 
commonplace 4 

But let us think a moment. After all, walking 
is not so very easy. To walk in the market- 
place without a trace of dishonesty or deceit ; to 
walk in society without a stain of evil-speaking 
or detraction ; to walk in the high places of fame 
and influence without a touch of pride or vanity ; 
to walk in the midst of prosperity, and yet keep 
the affections set on things above ; to walk in the 
midst of trouble, and yet keep the spirit ever 
serene and trustful; to see others on every side 
plunging into this indulgence and that, yet 
deny one’s self and take up the cross and follow 
Chiist; after all, is this so easy? Who is suf- 
ficient for these things? How is such a walk to 
be maintained but by very close and earnest 
waiting on the Lord? By daily prayer for daily 
grace ; by using our means of grace, public, 
private, and social, as channels of communication 
with the unseen—real wells of salvation, from 
which we seek to draw the water of life, enabling 
us, whatever we do, to “ do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

And this waiting on the Lord must be a habit 
of our life, a habit of every day. The food that 
sustains our body to-day does not sustain it for 
more than the day, and must be followed by a 
similar supply to-morrow. The grace that renews 
our spiritual strength is subject to the same law. 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” is as applic- 
able to the spiritua] as to the natural life. ‘ Pray 
without ceasing,” must be our rule. “ Abide 
in Me and I in you; as the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in Me.” 
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Laugh downward to the plains, till ‘neath the hills 
A waking river warbles ’mongst its reeds. 


So wakes the God-gift Conscience in a man 
Oft through a dreary winter of his life 
It sleeps frost-bound—dead for a little span ; 
Then, roused by sleet of sorrow and by strife 
Of varying winds of anguish and of pain, 
It leaps to fulness of spring strength again. 
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MISS WILLOWBURN’S OFFER. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE ARBOUR. 


UST before luncheon I per- 
suade the mother to come 
out into the air and sit 
awhile under the shade of 
the great cedar. There is 
coolness under these wide- 
spreading boughs, and the 
flower-beds, with all their 
splendour of scarlet and 
pink and gold, are spread 
out before our eyes. Pre- 
sently we see a tall figure, 
in a cream-coloured cash- 
mere gown, trimmed with 
bows of black ribbon, 
coming out of the shrub- 
bery. It is Lesbia, who 





wears a cluster of scarlet 
geranium in her black straw hat, and walks slowly 
towards us with a book in her hand. 

“Dear Mrs. Bazeley,” she says, “I have brought 
the bishop’s sermons, There is a second volume.” 

The mother takes the book gratefully, and we both 
look with genuine admiration at the face under the 
large black hat. Lesbia is at her very best to-day. 
Her brown eyes shine, her glorious hair catches the 
light on its stray curls, her lips are parted in a faint, 
sweet smile. I wonder what that smile means, and 
whether it betokens a recent victory. 

Annie appears on the terrace, and beckons us 
indoors to luncheon. On our way to the house Lesbia 
talks quietly about Mrs. Longford’s health, and 
remarks that she has certainly gained strength of 
late. And then she goes on to speak of the Vicar’s 
poultry-yard, and desecants upon the merits of his 
feathered favourites, until I come to the conclusion 
that she must have spent all the morning at the 
Vicarage. 

The mother spends the afternoon in the cool retire- 
ment of her dressing-room, and I, finding that Annie 
has taken possession of Madge, put on my hat, and 
set off through the shrubbery to Ivy House. 

The housemaid tells me that her mistress has gone 
to sit in the old arbour at the bottom of the garden, 
and thither IT go to seek her. This summer-house 
is a favourite resort of hers, and is so comfortably 
furnished with cushions that she can read or work 
here in the summer days. But to-day her books and 
work are lying neglected on the rustic table, and she 
has fallen into so deep a reverie that she does not 


hear my approach. 
“Why, Patience,” I say, laughing, “I don’t often 
cateh you indulging in a day-dieam !” 


“WHEN WE TWO PARTED,” ETC. 


She starts and looks up, and her face is so pale 
and grave that I see it is no pleasant dream that I 
have broken in upon. 

“T am glad you are come, Margaret,” she says, 
sighing. “I was thinking of sending you a message. 
There is something I want to tell you.” 

She makes room for me on the cushioned seat, 
and lays her hand on mine. The hand trembles a 
little, and I know that some unlooked-for event has 
ruffled the calm of her daily life. What can it be? 
I look from her face down the long, narrow path, 
leading straight to the glass doors of the drawing- 
room, and wait for her to speak. 

“This morning,” she begins, abruptly, “I took my 
sketching materials, and started off to Wood Mount. 
You know, Margaret, that I have long intended to 
make a drawing of the Monks’ Walk, which termin- 
ates in a bit of old monastic wall and a bricked-up 
Norman arch.” 

“Yes,” I say, “and I know, too, that you wanted 
to make your sketch in the absence of Colonel 
Montifex. I can fancy how he would fidget an 
artist by hovering round with a hundred and fifty 
suggestions.” 

“That is true. Well, the Monks’ Walk is, as you 
will remember, divided from Mrs. Montifex’s rosery 
by a thick yew hedge ; and at the entrance to the 
walk there is a little arbour cut in the yew, just 
large enough for two persons to sit in. It was in 
this arbour that I seated myself with my sketch- 
book, and began to work in good earnest. No one 
knew that I was in the grounds save old Hobbs, 
who had met me in the park, and had admitted me 
by the door in the kitchen garden.” 

Old Hobbs is one of the gardeners constantly 
employed at Wood Mount. Patience is, of course, 
well known to all the Colonel’s servants, and is 
always liberally supplied with fruit for the sick poor 
who are under her especial eare. 

“T never saw the beech avenue look more lovely 
than it did to-day,” she continues, with all an 
artist’s enthusiasm in her tone. ‘I don’t wonder 
that the old monks loved to walk there ; it is so cool 
and still, and the lights and shades are so varied 
and soft! I soon got quite absorbed in my task ; 
and I think there must have been a conversation 
going on for some time before I distinguished the 
voices. Those voices came from the other side of 
the yew hedge, Margaret—two persons were talking 
in the rosery.” 

She pauses, and I wait impatiently until she 
speaks again. 

“T hardly knew what I was doing when I began 
to listen. It was Lesbia Lambton who was speak 
ing, in a pleading, passionate way that set my heart 
throbbing with a sort of shame and surprise. A 
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woman who can talk like that to a man ean have no 
self-respect at all! Every word was distinctly uttered ; 
I could hear as well as if I had been by her side.” 

Excitement is a most unusual thing in Patience 
Willowburn ; but she is evidently excited now, and 
her voice, always clear as a bell, is raised a little 
above its natural pitch. Her hand has sought mine 
again, and she holds my fingers in a tight clasp as 
she goes on— 

“*Guy,’ Lesbia was saying, ‘there is no need to 
concern yourself about Annie any more. She never 
gave you her heart, although you won her fancy for 
atime. She is a mere child, Guy, and she keeps all 
her child-love for her old sweetheart, Charlie Ash- 
But [—oh, Guy—you know that I am ready 
to give you the devotion of my whole soul!’ 


mead, 


“ Patience,” I cry, my breath coming and going in 
The cruel, 
false traitress—the serpent that we have warmed in 


quick sobs, “how could you bear it? 


our bosoms !” 
“T could not bear it, Margaret.” 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 


she answers, with 
“T heard only a 
fondness from a 


murmur in’ reply—a murmur of 


man’s lips-—-and then I seized my belongings and 
fled away down the Monks’ Walk. 
till I reached the door in the kitchen garden (which 
old Hobbs had left unfastened for me), and came out 
[I don’t 


know how long [ sat under an old oak, quite still, 


I never stopped 


into the park, and paused to think and rest. 


with the deer feeding near me in the solitude of the 


place. TI only know that I felt strangely spent and 


tired when I rose up and walked home.” 

There is nothing more to tell ; and we both sit 
in silence, holding each other’s hands, and gazing 
intently at the warm lights resting on the garden 
path before us, and the bees hovering busily over the 
prim flower-borders, 

Quite suddenly, yet softly, a tall figure in a cream- 
coloured gown glides across the path in front of us, 
and pauses at the entrance to the summer-house. — It 
is Lesbia herself—Lesbia, whom [ have just de- 
nounced as a traitress—and at the sight of her I 
Even 
Patience, self-controlled as she always is, is taken 
But there 
stands our enemy, paler than usual, perhaps, yet 


cannot repress an exclamation and a start. 
by surprise, and does not utter a word, 


calm and smiling, looking down upon us with eyes 
half-veiled by silky lashes, and speaking in a quiet 
voice, 

“Mrs. Bazeley has sent me with a message,” she 


“ 


says, in quite a natural way ; “ she wants to see you 
this evening, Miss Willowburn, to consult you, I 
believe, about some of your poor people. And 
she will be very glad if you will dine with us.” 

“Thank you,” replies Patience steadily ; ‘I can- 
not dine at Cedar Lawn to-night. But I will come 
and see Mrs. Bazeley after dinner.” 

She has risen, and stands up calmly confronting 
Lesbia. There is no false warmth in her manner to 
Miss Lambton ; she is simply pleasant and courteous, 


that is all. And as she has never made any over- 
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tures of friendship to our guest, there is nothing 
marked in the slight formality that pervades her 
little speech. 

She 
something in praise of the well-kept garden; asks 


Lesbia does not tarry with us long. says 
leave to gather some scented geranium; and then, 
after smiling graciously at me, she walks off down 
the narrow path, attended by Patience, who cere- 
moniously accompanies her to the hall door, 

There are two or three paths leading from the 
house to the summer-house ; for Patience’s large 
garden is traversed by several narrow, pebbled walks, 
all tending to the same point. The housemaid who 
admitted Lesbia, had told her where Miss Willow- 
burn might be found, and she had approached us by 
one of these walks, unheard. Has she listened to 
I do not know; but I have a 
strong suspicion that she has overheard everything. 


our conversation ? 


And if she has, I am only too sure that she will be 
the deadly enemy of Patience to the end of her days. 
When I am left alone, I rise, and go cautiously to 
the right side of the arbour, and examine the ground 
with attentive eyes. The syringa, which flung its 
blossoms so lavishly over the little summer-house, 
has had its day ; but a wealth of jessamine covers 
roof and sides with feathery foliage and fragrant 
white stars ; and a sweetbriar has shot up close to 
the back of the building. The 
prickly and strong, and have a trick of holding fast 
all that they take hold of. 
clinging to one of the thorny boughs, and find, on 
closer inspection, that it is a bow of black ribbon. 
“A trace of Lesbia,” I say to myself, as I dis- 


briar tendrils are 


I see something dark 


engage the bow, and take it into my own keeping. 
“She must have been very close to us before she 
made herself visible ; that is quite certain.” 

When Patience comes back to me, with a grave 
face and a slow step, I show her the ribbon, and it 
only confirms her own suspicions. Lesbia knows 
that there are two persons who see her in her 
true colours; but she has established herself so 
firmly in the hearts of my mother and Annie, that it 
is doubtful whether Patience’s testimony will be 


believed against her. Moreover, there are many 
things that she can and will say in self-defence. She 


may gloss over the impropriety of her stolen visit to 
Wood Mount, or she may declare that Patience was 
altogether mistaken, and that the voice heard was 
not her voice at all. 

“Tf I speak,” says my friend, “she will find a way 
of disproving my evidence, and making it appear 
that I am absurdly mistaken. As to Guy, if she 
appeals to him, he will think it a simple matter of 
honour to say anything that may serve her purpose. 
She is a beautiful woman ; he is a vain man, and all 
men are disposed to be lenient when their vanity is 
I know it is hard, Margaret ; but we 
must decide to keep silence.” 

“ How will it end?” I say dolefully. 
be allowed to triumph ?” 

“No,” says Patience, taking me by the arm and 


concerned. 


“Is she to 
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leading me back co the drawing-room, where tea is 
ready. “ Mrs, Montifex will return in a fortnight, 
and then we shall secure a staunch ally, Let us 
be patient, Margaret.” 

“T shall never like Guy so well as I did in the 
old days,” I say hotly. “ Even if everything is set 
tight, and he comes back to Annie, I shall always 
despise lim secretly in my heart.” 

“* He is no hero,” responds Patience, bringing me a 
cup of tea. ‘ And he would never have made a St. 
Anthony, that is certain. But don’t be too hard on 
him ; he is no weaker than other men of his class. 
You must not forget that Lesbia Lambton is an 
uncommonly lovely woman.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
FAWN-COLOURED PAPER, 

I Go back to Cedar Lawn with a heavy burden on 
my heart. It is hard to face Lesbia at the dinner- 
table, and hear all the kind words said to her by the 
unsuspecting girl whose lover she has estranged ; but 
I] play my part as well as I can, and Lesbia is as 
pleasant to me as ever. If it had not been for the 
bow of ribbon on the briar-bush I should be inclined 
to think that she had overheard nothing. But she 
could not have been so near the summer-house with- 
out hearing the conversation that was going on 
within; and Patience had spoken in a louder key 
than usual. No; it is quite certain that she knows 
herself to be detected, and it is my belief that she 
will make haste to finish the game. 

Once or twice I am tempted to seek an interview 
with Guy Montifex, and warn him against trusting 
in Lesbia’s misrepresentations, And then I remem- 
ber that he has never been my sister’s declared 
suitor, and that I can hardly meddle in the matter 
without sacrificing Annie’s dignity. Moreover, I do 
not know how much he is under Lesbia’s influence. 
That he is led captive by the charm of her beauty, I 
do not doubt ; but is he infatuated enough to fling 
himself and his fortune at her feet? I cannot tell. 
Men have done rash things under the spell of such 
an enchantress as Lesbia Lambton, 

For the thousandth time I wish that we had left 
poor Ted’s sweetheart in her place as Mrs, Bland’s 
companion. Leaving Annie out of the question, 
have we not done the Montifexes an ill turn by 
throwing this designing woman in Guy’s path? I 
think of the brave old Colonel, whose boast it has 
ever been that the women of his house have all been 
good and pure, and the men sans peur et sans 
reproche. Is Lesbia Lambton, with her obscure past, 
and her deceitful nature, the right girl to take her 
place as mistress of Wood Mount? I know how 
bitterly Guy’s father and mother would resent such 
an alliance ; and [ picture all the misery that must 
ensue if Lesbia gains her point. 

Well, T must wait —wait. When Mrs. Montifex 
returns, Patience will tell her everything. 


While these thoughts are working in my brain, I 
am sitting in my old seat by the drawing-room win- 
dow, with a shaded lamp on a little table near me, 
and one of Madge’s frocks in my lap. There is a 
rent in the frock, and I am going to mend it; but to- 
night I am not in the right mood for needlework. 
Presently Lesbia crosses the room with her gliding 
step, and comes quietly to my side. 

“ Margaret, you are tired,” she says in her gentlest 
tone. “Give me that little frock, won't you? I love 
to do things for Madge.” 

Just for a moment her eyes meet mine, and I 
remember that only an hour or two ago she has 
heard me calling her a traitress and a serpent! It is 
impossible not to admire her perfect self-control ; 
but I am not so good a dissembler as she is. 
Do what I will, I cannot throw any warmth into 
my manner when I decline her assistance. My 
refusal sounds cold and ungracious, even in my own 
ears; and I know that the mother and Annie are 
listening. 

“Margaret is the most independent person in the 
world,” says my sister, with a forced little laugh. 
“Haven’t you found out yet, Lesbia, that she will 
never let anyone do anything for herself or her 
child ?” 

“She has let me do things sometimes,” responds 
Lesbia softly. And then she goes off to the piano, 
and invites Annie to come and sing. 

I spend a troubled night, and dream of stormy 
skies, and boats adrift upon an angry sea., It is a 
relief to wake, just before break of day, and find 
Madge sleeping soundly in her pretty cot; and I 
fall into a deep slumber which makes me late for 
breakfast next morning. 

When I go down-stairs, Annie has seated herself 
before the urn with a face that plainly expresses dis- 
approval of my conduct. Lam late ; and however 
pardonable that offence may be in other people, in 
me it is to be counted as a deadly sin. 

“T am afraid the coffee is cold, Margaret,” she 
says, rising, and giving me my seat with an air of 
offended dignity. 

“It does not matter,” I say cheerfully ; and Lesbia 
looks at me with such a sunny smile that I am almost 
grateful for her pleasantness. I know it is unreal ; 
I am sure that this beaming expression of hers is 
called up at will; and yet it has so bright an 
intluence that I can momentarily forgive its falseness. 

“ Margaret,” she says, while I am still basking in 
that fictitious sunshine of hers, “ I want you to do me 
a favour. I am going to set up an autograph album, 
and I should like to begin with Dr. Vansittart’s. 
Has he not written you a note or two?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answer readily.“ You can have his 
last, written to accept an invitation to dine here. I 
will hunt it up for you presently ; and I have some 


valuable letters from authors and artists—friends of 
my husband. You may like to add them to your 
collection.” 

“How kind you are!” she cries gratefully. 














“Sometimes we had a lion or two stalking about Mrs. 





Bland’s rooms, But I was always mortally afraid of 





them.” 
“[ don’t believe you are ever afraid of anyone, 
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is a celebrity. Even Patience gets on with him, and 
she is a retiring woman.” 

“Miss Willowburn can hold her own with any- 
body,” Lesbia says, with a grave sincerity that 











Lesbia,” says Annie, who is in a cross humour this 
morning, 

“Yes, I am—of lions,” she replies. “I never 
know how to treat them. I am always nervous 
when Dr. Vansittart comes, and yet I am sure he is 
the kindest of men.” 

“Absurd!” Annie answers tartly. “No one is 
afraid of Dr. Vansittart ; he makes one forget that he 








‘His firm hand takes the letter from my trembling fingers.” —p. 232. 


impresses me. “She is my superior in every 
respect. I am shallow; she is thorough to the 
core.” 

“You need not run yourself down,” rejoins Annie. 
“ But of course we all know that Patience is nearly 
perfect. Hers is a rare character.” 

“ Rare indeed !” murmurs Lesbia, with a sigh. 

After this tribute to Patience’s merits, I give her 
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the Doctor's notes, and some other letters, with hearty 
good-will. I know that she is a deceitful woman ; 
I am well aware that she has come between Annie 
and her first love ; and yet these few well-timed 
words of hers sink deep into my heart, and make me 
dream of the possibility of her repentance. No 
traitor is so dangerous as he who can speak the 
There are those 
who can reverence good even while they make war 
against it with all their might. 

We clo not see much of Lesbia for the rest of that 
day. Annie goes several times to the door of her 
room, and finds that it is bolted. At luncheon she 
confesses that she has a violent headache, and is 
trying to cure it with solitude and rest. 

“Come, Annie,” I say at last, using a tone of 
authority. ‘Let Lesbia alone this afternoon, and 
stay in the drawing-room with me. Mrs. Longford 
is coming to-day, and she is not often well enough 
to call. You know you are a favourite of hers, and 
sne will be disappointed if you are not visible.” 

And Annie obeys me, somewhat sullenly, it is 
true. And Lesbia, shut up in her room, is left to 


simple truth on a fitting occasion. 


her own devices in peace. 

Another day comes, and Lesbia has got over her 
headache. But she seems to have passed it on to 
Madge, who complains loudly when I sit her down 
to her morning lessons, and cries so piteously over 
her easy tasks that I am obliged to set ber at 
liberty. 

The child is fretful and languid in the afternoon, 
and takes it into her capricious little head to cling 
to Lesbia, who makes much of her, and humours 
all her whims with exemplary patience. 

“T wish you would get a nap, Margaret, and leave 
Madge to me for a little while,” she says coaxingly. 
“Just see if I don’t bring her into a good temper 
before bed-time.” 

It happens to be one of my weary days, and I go 
away thankfully to my room to rest and be alone, 
Sleep comes to me at length; and when I go down- 
stairs again I find that Lesbia has been as good as 
her word. Madge’s beaming face is a proof that all 
her ill humours have been skilfully charmed away. 

The child is ready for bed at an earlier hour than 
usual. She goes up to her cot in good spirits, bab- 
bling incessantly of the pretty pictures that Lesbia 
has made for her, and the stories that she has been 
hearing. And then, out of the pocket of her dainty 
frock, she takes a little roll of papers, and puts them 
into my hand with an earnest injunction to “keep 
them very safe.” 

Willing to satisfy her, I slip the papers into my 
desk, and she is soon peacefully asleep. 

Later on, when we are all retiring for the night, 
the mother reminds me of a certain letter which 
ought to have been written for an early post. I own 
my negligence, and resolve to perform the neglected 
duty before I close my eyes. And so it comes to 
pass that, as soon as my chamber door is locked, I go 
straight to my writing-table and open my desk, 


The first thing that meets my eyes is the roll of 
papers that Madge entrusted to me an hour or tivo 
ago. Ido not know why I touch them at all; it is 
certain that Iam thinking of other matters when I 
unfold and straighten them out one by one. 

They are merely crude drawings of meh and 
women—dandies with eye-glasses, girls of the period 
dressed like the plates in a fashion book—but it 
strikes me that there is a certain rough cleverness in 
them all, and that Lesbia has the touch of a carica- 
turist. 
scrap-book to-morrow, and so I go on mechanically 
smoothing them out on the table before me. 

All at once my glance is arrested by an autograph 
written repeatedly on the back of one of the draw- 
ings: “L. C. Vansittart.”. When did the Doctor write 
his name four or five times on a sheet of notepaper 
in our house ? 
and see that they are not all quite alike. The 
first is somewhat feeble, as if the writer were not 
sure of his hand and pen, but the last is bold and 
clear. 

The notepaper is not like any that we are in the 
habit of using. It is of a pale fawn tint, slightly 
perfumed, and I feel sure that it never came from 
Annie’s desk or mine. How strange that Lesbia 
should ask for the Doctor’s autograph when he had 
already given it to her? But stay—is this hand- 
writing really his? I look again and again, and 
then I get a magnifying glass, and at last I am con- 
vineed that these signatures are done by Lesbia 
herself. 

Most probably they were done in an idle mood, 
merely to pass away the time, but it shows that she 
possesses great skill in imitating handwriting. — It 
is rather a dangerous gift, I think, as I take the 
marked drawing away from the rest, and put it care- 
fully into my pocket-book. ~ If Madge 
it to-morrow I shall not let her have it. I want 
to keep it, and yet I cannot give any reason for my 
fancy. 


I determine to paste them into Madge’s 


I examine the signatures closely, 


misses 


But when the morning comes, Madge is perfectly 
contented with the other sketches, and says not a 
word about the one that is missing. 

And on 
the morning of the fourth day I wake early, and find 
Madge with her blue eyes open, already longing to 
get up. 


We go on quietly enough for three days. 


We wash and dress, and go down-stairs 
before the others make their appearance, and I see a 
pile of letters lying on the hall-table. 

One of these letters gives me such delight that I 
feel I must carry it to Ivy House at once, and let 
’atience share my pleasure. It comes from an old 
schoolfellow of mine, a poor clergyman’s daughter 
who has confided ail her troubles to me. I have 


been able to help her in my little way, and she now 
writes to tell me that she is well and happily married. 
It is such an unexpected bit of good news that I am 
quite overwhelmed with satisfaction. 

“They will not be coming down-stairs yet,” I say 
to Madge, who is busy already with her bread-and- 
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milk. “It will only take a minute or two to run 
over to Patience.” 

I am fortified by my early cup of tea, and the 
warm morning air is very sweet as I speed along 
through the shrubberies, and out inte the village 
street. The hall-door of Ivy House is open; you 
ean look straight through the house into the garden, 
and see the geraniums blazing in the early sun. I 
run in unannounced, and enter the breakfast-room as 
freely as the wind. 

Patience is there alone, standing quietly by the 
table with an open letter in her hand. It seems to 
me that the post-bag must be laden with blessings 
this morning, for there is a look of such intense joy 
on her face that I pause, and gaze at her in surprise. 
How young she is to-day, and what a charming 
smile she has! Surely I have never done full justice 
to her good looks until this moment! At the sight 
of me she blushes like a girl, and greets me in a 
sweet, tremulous voice. 

“What has brought you, Margaret?” she asks. 
“ You are an early visitor, and you were never more 
welcome than you are now.” 

“T come with a letter from Mary Willis. But you 
have something to tell me, Patience,” I say eagerly. 
“ And your news is more important than mine.” 

She draws a deep breath, and looks at me with 
shining grey eyes, while the soft colour comes and 
goes in her cheeks. 

“A moment ago I was wishing for you,” she says, 
still speaking tremulously. “ And now that you are 
really here [ hardly know what to say. Read this 
letter, Margaret, and it will tell you everything.” 

What is it that suddenly reminds me of the sheet 
of fawn-coloured notepaper on which Lesbia had 
dashed off one of her sketches? It must be the 
subtle perfume which clings to this letter that 
Patience has just put into my hand. It is not a long 
letter, and it is written on plain white paper in Dr. 
Vansittart’s handwriting. 
than a moment or two to read it from beginning 





It takes scarcely more 


to end, and see that it is an offer of marriage from 
the great doctor to Miss Willowburn. 

My cheeks, too, begin to glow, and my heart beats 
fast with joy. The dream which I did not dare to 
cherish, has suddenly become a reality. My friend 
lays her hand on my shoulder, and smiles to see me 
so glad. 

“1 had no idea that this was coming, Margaret,” 
she says, after a little pause. ‘ Yet he must have 
had it in his mind yesterday afternoon when I met 
him at the Johnsons’ gate. He spoke only of 
common things, and there was no change in his 
manner—it was friendly, and nothing more. How 
could I possibly dream that so great a blessing would 
come to me to-day ?” 

I read the letter again; it is one that any sensible 
man might have written under the circumstances ; 
manly, straightforward, and very brief. So brief, 
indeed, that I almost wish he had added a few more 
words, and had made his epistle just a shade more 


lover-like in tone. And then I remember that he is an 
elderly man, writing to a woman who has done with 
youth, and say to myself that he does well to avoid 
anything in the shape of sentiment. And yet—and 
yet when hearts are young, men and women may 
surely be excused for forgetting that they are growing 
old! 

“You are very happy, Patience,” I say, kissing her. 
“T am hard to satisfy, for I have always thought 
that no one on earth was good enough for you. But 
even | am contented now.” 

* Contented!” she repeats. “ Margaret, I wonder 
what I have done to deserve such a gift as this? It 
overwhelms me. He is so noble—so great and good.” 

“But not too good for you,” I declare stoutly. 
“How fortunate for him that he happened to come 
to this out-of-the-way corner of the world. He little 
knew what a treasure he was going to find at Wood 
Royal.” 

“ The Longfords will be as much astonished as I 
am,” Patience goes on, still in an unsteady voice. “I 
am sure they have never thought of such a thing. And 
indeed there has never been anything in his manner 
to me to make one suspect his intentions. Even now 
I can hardly realise that he has made me an offer.” 

I read the letter for the third time; and while I 
read I am conscious of a horrible fear that is creeping 
cold and snake-like, into my heart. This hand- 
writing is bold and clear; but is it guite as free as his? 
And the autograph—the autograph—I recall Lesbia’s 
desire to have it. I remember the fawn-coloured 
sheet in my pocket-book on which she has repeatedly 
imitated his signature ; and like a sickly breath comes 
that subtle perfume which lingers about every note 
that she writes. 

No doubt she thinks that she has cause to hate 
Patience ; and Lesbia Lambton can be a dangerous 
hater. Even in her gentlest moments I have always 
felt that 

“ Her revenge is like the tiger’s spring, 
Sudden and quick and deadly ;” 


and if this be indeed her revenge on my poor friend, 
she could hardly have conceived a more cruel punish- 
ment. Gentle as she is, Patience has all the intense 
pride of a highly sensitive nature; to a woman of her 
stamp, such humiliation would be worse than death, 

Loving her as I do, knowing all her goodness as [ 
know it, how can I let her run the risk of getting 
a terrible heart-wound that will never be healed so 
long as her life lasts? And, if my suspicions are 
correct, how can I bear to feel that this wound is 
deliberately dealt by the hand of one who lives under 
our own roof ? 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, my reso- 
lution is taken. Still holding the letter in my hand, 
I kiss Patience again, look tenderly into that softly 
blushing face that has never seemed so dear as now, 
and speak in my most persuasive tone. 

“Dear Patience, the mother has not been well 
lately. Let me show her this letter; it will revive 
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her as nothing else can. I will be gone only a few 
minutes—do consent, Patience.” 

I knew it is hard for her to say yes, but her sweet 
unselfishness prevails as it always does, Naturally 
she wants to be alone with her letter, and feast her 
eyes on every word that it contains. — But she yields 
without a moment's hesitation, only stipulating that 
neither Annie nor Lesbia shall get a glimpse of her 
treasure. 

Having gained my point, I turn and fly, hearing 
Patience laughing softly at my childish eagerness, 

It is now nearly nine o'clock, and the village is 
flooded with sunshine. On I run, in my morning 
gown and rough straw hat, across the road, nearly 
knocking down a toddler of two who has eseaped 
from one of the cottages, and into the scented gloom 
of our own shrubberies. From the shade of the 
thickly growing laurels I emerge into a side-walk 
which leads to the bottom of the grounds, and then 
I scramble over the boundary fence, tomboy fashion, 
and find myself in the wide field where the shorn 
grass is growing again, 

Across the field I scamper till I come to a gate, 
over which T climb without the smallest regard to 
appearances, and am now opposite to the churchyard. 
At the lych-gate [ pause for a second to take breath, 
and even now, when my mind is in a turmoil, the 
quiet of this hallowed spot falls like a benediction on 
my spirit. More slowly | pass along the gravelled 
path between the flowery mounds; a little wind 
brings the jessamine petals fluttering down in white 
showers, and fills the air with sweetness ; and the 
shadows are deep and cool under the wide-spreading 
boughs of the old yew. 

Under that old yew there is a man sitting, appa- 
rently in a quiet reverie, looking out across the graves 
to the sunlit tower. At the sight of him I come 
suddenly to a standstill, and find myself trembling 
fromhead tofoot. Forthis manis the very person [have 
come to seek, and to meet him here, unexpectedly 
and alone, is almost more than my over-taxed nerves 
ean bear. How can I dare to speak to him? How 
shall I say all that [have to say? Ah, it must all 
be said for Patience’s sake-—for Patience’s sake. We 
may be cowards when our own interests are con- 
cerned ; but we must be dastards indeed if we cannot 
be brave in the cause of a friend, 

The Doctor hears my footstep, and comes forward 
to meet me with his genial smile. He seems surprised 
to find me heated and breathless, and proposes that 
I shall sit and rest for a while on the bench under 
the tree. I seat myself in silence, pressing my hand 
on my heart to still its beatings, and he places him- 
self by my side with an air of kindly concern. 

“Ts anything the matter, Mrs. Spencer?” he asks, 
in that deep yet tender voice which has soothed so 
many fluttering souls. 

“Something has happened,” I say, trying to speak 
steadily, and not venturing to meet his glance, 


“There is a letter from—I mean that my friend, 
Miss Willowburn, has received a letter by this morn- 


ing’s post. Did you—-oh, Dr. Vansittart—did yon 
write to her?” 

“No,” he says quietly ; ““T have not written to 
her.” And then he waits for me to go on, 

My worst fears are confirmed. Patience has been 
lifted up to the sununit of happiness only to be 
dashed down into the depths of humiliation. What 
shall Ido? Oh, what shall I do? 

It seems as if hours go by before I can pluck up 
nerve enough to speak again. And all the while he 
is silently waiting, and the white petals are drifting 
about in the sunshine; but I can hardly see the 
quiet mounds for the mist that rises to my eyes. 

“You know how good Patience is,” I begin 
desperately at last. “You know how little she 
deserves an insult. But someone who is her enemy 
has played her a cruel trick to-day, and sent this 
letter.” 

Not a muscle of his face moves as his firm hand 
takes the letter from my trembling fingers. But, 
when he has read it deliberately from beginning to 
end, there flashes from his eyes just one gleam of 
fire. 

“This is an impudent forgery,” he says in a quiet 
tone that seems more terrible to me than any violent 
outbreak of anger. “ Have you any idea who has 
done it ?” 

“T have proof,” [ answer, “It will not be difficult 
to fix the guilt on the ealprit. But that is not what 
I am thinking about—my heart is breaking — for 
Patience |” 

When, with a great effort, [ have uttered these 
words, | can no longer restrain my tears, 1 daresay 
the Doctor thinks me a poor fool, utterly wanting in 
self-control; and [ feel myself a very pitiful creature 
as I sit here crying under the yew. 1 wonder what 
he will say next ; it seems an age before he speaks 
again, 

“Does she really believe that I wrote this letter?” 
he says at Jast; and this time there is a_ slight 
tremor in the deep voice. “Be frank with me, 
Mrs. Spencer; am [ to understand that—that she 
will be disappointed if she discovers that 1 did not 
write it?” 

How sweet the air is as it comes sweeping softly 
across those quiet graves! How gloriously the sun- 
shine gilds the old grey tower! My heart ceases to 


I am growing calm again, I cannot think of any 
fitting words in which to frame my reply. And so 
it comes out bluntly, and my cheeks burn while I 


speak. 
“Dr. Vansittart—she—will be—more than dis- 
appointed.” 


For a second or two I hear nothing but the gentle 
whisper of the old elms that stand like sentinels 
around the church, and the far-off voices of the 
labourers at work in a distant field, Then the 
Doctor rises, and stands full in the sunshine, looking 
down at me with a smile that [ shall never forget so 
long as | live. 
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“Mrs, Spencer,” he says, with his grand and 
simple courtesy, “I owe you a debt of gratitude 
which TI shall find it hard to repay. 
going straight off to Ivy House to ask Miss Willow- 


And now Tam 


burn for an answer to this letter.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TRIUMPH. 
I HAVE nothing to say in reply to those last words 
of his; I can but take the hand he holds out to me, 
And then I 
hasten away down the churchyard path, and retrace 
my steps homeward across the quiet fields. 


and meet his glance for a moment. 


Being conscious of a flushed face and a somewhat 
disordered aspect altogether, I enter our house as 
noiselessly as [ ean, and steal up-stairs to my chamber 
before I venture to present myself in the breakfast- 
There is no need to be in haste to return the 
Knowing as I do that Dr. Van- 
sittart is even now on his way to Ivy House, I feel 
that she will scarcely have time to think again about 


room, 


letter to Patience. 


the false thing that has so strangely proved to be the 
means of securing her happiness. 

If our friends sometimes bring us woe, does not 
bliss come to us new and again through the hands 
of our enemies? Surely, in a world where sorrows 
and blessings flow from sueh unexpected quarters, we 
may well tread the straight path without looking to 
the right or left! 
hold no water, but from the stern reek there may 


The cistern long trusted in may 


gush forth a living stream that will refresh and sus- 
tain us even to our journey’s end, 

When [ come down-stairs I find Annie listlessly 
dawdling over the end of her breakfast, and Lesbia 
fully oecupied with the 7mes. 
in a languid tone that I 


The former tells me 
had better ring for hot 
coffee, and the latter gives me a brief but pleasant 
greeting, and returns to her paper at once, 

“Madge said that you were gone to Ivy House,” 
says Annie, in that weary voice which falls so sadly 
“Why did you rush off to Patience 
at such an unearthly hour ?” 

“Because [ had a letter from Mary Willis,” I 
“it full of 
I will read it to you by-and-bye, if you 


on my ears, 


answer, quietly watehing Lesbia, was 
good news, 
will let me.” 

“T don’t want to hear it, Margaret,” she replies. 
I think I 
un gradually losing my belief in most of the pleas- 
ant things of life.” 


“T never believe in good news, somehow, 


“T know of 
hear 


“Tam not,” [ say brightly. 
pleasant thing which you will 
believe in.” 


one 
soon and 

Lesbia shoots a side-glance at me, and then goes 
on reading, My sister, still languid, asks what I 
can possibly mean ? 


“Wait 


“LT will not tell you just yet,” I answer. 
alittle while, and then you will know.” 
Lesbia does not show the faintest interest in the 
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subject. She reads on as if the columns of the paper 
absorbed her entire attention, and yet I do not think 
that she sees a single word. 

“Oh, I can wait well enough,’ Annie rejoins 
coldly. “ You are welcome to keep your secret as 
long as you like.” 

“Tt won't be very long,” I say, rising from the 
table, and going to summon Madge to her lessons. 

As soon as the short tasks are done, I dismiss the 
child to play, and busy myself about household 
matters till the hands of my watch point to half-past 
twelve. Then I put on my garden hat again, and 
walk quietly out of the hall-door on my way to the 
shrubbery path. 

Lesbia is sitting on the terrace, just under the shade 
of the verandah, with a work-basket by her side and 
her lap full of laces and ribbons. The light foliage 
of the creepers is drooping round her golden head, as 
she looks up from her work with a sunny smile, and 
speaks in her softest voice. 

“ Perfect weather, Margaret,” she remarks. “ Ifave 
you heard when the Vicar means to have the harvest 
festival? I am longing to help in the decorations.” 

“1 don’t think he has decided yet,” I say quietly. 

If I yield to my impulse [ shall tell her that she 
must find another home before the festival comes to 
puss. The words leap up to my lips, but J] keep 
Patience 


them back, and pass on, I want to see 
again, and hear all about her interview with the 
Doctor before 1 expose Lesbia’s shameful forgery, 
And it is only the mother and Annie who must know 
the story of the false letter. 


know it 


Patience must never 
never. The secret will be faithfully kept 
in our family circle, and Lesbia will receive a quiet 
intimation to quit Cedar Lawn, 

Vansittart 
He does not eateh sight 


As I cross the village street, I see Dr. 
coming out of Ivy House. 
of me, and I watch him walking away with a very 

No need to 
I know well 


contented look on that calm face of his, 

ask how he has sped in his wooing. 

enough that he has left a happy heart behind him. 
I find 


sitting in a eorner of the 


Patience alone in the old drawing-room, 
old-fashioned sofa, and 
looking as if she did not belong to herself any more. 
Her eyes weleome me when [| enter, but she does 
not rise ; and for some seconds we sit side by side in 
silence. . 
“Ts it all settled, Patience ?” T ask at last. 

“ Margaret, I did not think 
He came a very little while 


“Yes,” she whispers. 
he would come so soon. 
after you were gone. The morning has flown away 
like a dream,” she adds, looking at the timepiece 
with quite a startled air. 

I spend twenty minutes by her side on the sofa, 
and back to 
letter still in my pocket. 
for it. 


the false 
She has forgotten to ask 


then go Cedar Lawn with 


When we are sitting down to Iuncheon 1 


triumphantly announce the fact of the engagement ; 
and even Annie is startled out of her apathy, and 


looks at me with flushed cheeks and eager eyes. The 


ot! 
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mother is at first half-ineredulous, and then delighted 
beyond measure. 

“When did it happen?” inquires the mother, after 
a little pause. “Let me see—this is Thursday. | 
daresay he asked her on Sunday, when he saw her at 
the Vicarage. It is a wonder that Mr. Longford 
hasn’t been here to talk over the news with me.” 

“Mr. Longford did not know anything about it,” 
I rejoin, steadily watching Lesbia’s face. “ It was 
settled only this morning. The offer came in a 
letter.” 

Lesbia meets my glance, and smiles an innocent, 
frank smile. 

“More dignified to write than to speak. That 
was like the great Doctor,” she says. “ And she 
has written to accept him, I suppose ?” 

“ No,” I say, in a very distinct voice. “ There was 
no need for her to write. After breakfast this 
morning he came to Ivy House, and took his answer 
from her own lips.” 

“Quite as eager as a young lover!” cries the 
mother, in delight. “My dear girls, I think these 
elderly men understand the art of love-making better 
than the young ones !” 

Lesbia does not speak, but the warm cream-tint of 
her face changes into pallor, and the dark lashes veil 
the eyes that met mine so boldly a moment before. 
Her revenge has been snatched from her by an unseen 
hand. The crown of thorns that she had prepared 
for Patience Willowburn has been suddenly changed 
into amyrtle-wreath. And Iam sure that she knows 
herself detected, 

Later on in the afternoon she is missing ; but Iam 
resolved to have a talk with her before the day is 
over, At half-past four I stroll down the rose-path, 
and meet her there alone. 

She fronts me calmly, defiantly. It is evident that 
she has foreseen this interview, and is prepared 
for it. 

“ Well, Margaret,” she says, looking me straight in 
the eyes, “have you heard any more good news 
to-day ?” 

“No,” I answer coldly. “ But I have come here 
to tell you, Lesbia, that I know the writer of the 
false letter sent to my friend. When you gave your 
sketches to Madge, you did not notice that there was 
some writing on the back of one of them. You did 
not see that on one side of the sheet of notepaper 
you had imitated Dr. Vansittart’s signature.” 

At this she starts a little, but will not give way. 

“Go on, Margaret,” she replies. “ You want to 
prove that I wrote that letter, I suppose ?” 

“I can prove it,” I say. 

She pauses, and her beautiful face seems to harden, 
and grow cold and eruel. Her brown eyes glitter with 
an evil look when she answers me. 

“Supposing that you have proof, Margaret, and 


that you choose to use it against me? Do you 
mean to let Miss Willowburn know that the Doctor’s 
offer was an unreal thing after all?” 

“Tt is not an unreal thing!” I ery indignantly. 


“It is your exertions that have made it a reality, 
Do you imagine that my mind does not follow you? 
I know that Patience believed in her letter, and you 
doubted it. Iam sure that you went straight from 
Ivy House to the Vicarage, and frankly stated the 
case to Dr. Vansittart. Am I not right ?” 

“You are right,” I admit, trembling with anger. 
“But let me tell you that Dr. Vansittart said I had 
done him a kindness which he could never repay. 
He was in love with Patience-——I am certain of it— 
before that disgraceful trick occurred to you.” 

“Men like the great Doctor don’t fall in love, 
Margaret. Their lives are so full that they don’t 
feel the need of affection as meaner mortals do, But 
he is a chivalrous man, and having made up his 
mind to do a noble thing he does it gracefully.” 

“T believe le is more in love than you think,” 
I say stoutly. “You ferget that Patience is no 
commonplace woman.” 

“No, I don’t forget it.” Her smile is very evil 
now. ‘A commonplace woman would never trouble 
herself about the Doctor’s reason for proposing. But 
let the faintest doubt of his love creep into Miss 
Willowburn’s heart, and she would reject her 
happiness at once. She does care for him—lI have 
seen it from the first—but she is as proud as Lucifer, 
and if she knew that you had pleaded with him to 
spare her a humiliation, she would never forgive you. 
Prove, if you will, that 1 sent the false letter; get 
me turned out of Cedar Lawn ; and | will go to 
Miss Willowburn and confess the trick that I have 
played !” 

I turn cold in the warmth of the summer air, and 
feel what a powerless creature I am, after all. At 
any cost, Patience must be spared the knowledge of 
that cruel fraud. If she ever does know it, 1 am 
convinced that the happiness of two lives will be 
sacrificed, For, let Lesbia say what she pleases, I 
wn certain that the Doctor loves my friend. I am 
conquered ; and my face confesses my defeat. Turn- 
ing away, I begin to retrace my steps to the house ; 
but Lesbia follows closely, and lays a hand on my 
shoulder, 

“You have always disliked me, Margaret,” she 
says, in quite a new tone. “ But I have never hated 
you. I don’t like Patience ; had it not been for 
her I might have sueceeded in conquering your 
prejudice. If I am studying my own interests only, 
and playing a purely selfish game, it is because | 
can’t afford to be generous. Every advantage that I 
have, I must use to the utmost; I am too poor to 
let slip a single chance of improving my position.” 

I draw back from her touch; and yet there is 
something genuine in her voice that almost moves 
me. 

“ Lesbia,”’ I say suddenly, “you may yet prove 
that generosity and upright dealing pay best in the 
long run. You have won a shameful victory to-day ; 
for my friend’s sake I shall keep the seeret of the 
forged letter. But defeat may come to you in some 
other way.” 
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“There are several ways in which defeat may 


éome to me,” she answers mournfully, “And if it 
does come, L shall not friend left in the 
world. Wiil you never think a little kindly and 


pityitigly of me, Margaret ?” 


have a 


I éseape from her, and go flying down a side-walk, 


and so reach the house. The day’s events have 


unnerved me so much, that I shut myself into my 
room, and ring for tea to be brought up to me. 


Lesbia and I do not meet : 





wain till the dinner-hour, 
and then we are both perfectly composed; but I go 
early to rest, and muse over all the strange things 
that have come to pass, 

Next morning the mother begins to plan a little 
dinner-party in honour of the newly betrothed pair. 
Dr. Vansittart calls in think 
our warm congratulations really gratify him, After- 
wards the Vicar drops in, and expresses his joy and 


the afternoon, and | 


astonishment in broken sentences which call up a 


furtive smile on Lesbia’s face. But the smile fades 
quickly, and she seems unusually quiet and grave. 

“Did you know,” says the Vicar, pausing when he 
gets to the door, “that the Montifexes came home 
last night? The housekeeper had a telegram early 
in the morning, and Guy was taken by surprise. 
He didn’t expect them yet.” 

“T wonder what has brought them so suddenly ?” 
the mother remarks. 

“T shall hear presently,” he replies. “I am going 
up to Wood Mount this evening.” 

We are told, later on, the reason of this sudden 
return. The Montifexes were occupying a furnished 
villa near the sea, and through the carelessness of a 
servant a fire broke out in the night, destroying a 
great part of the house, and driving its inmates away 
chureh ; 
Mrs. Montifex is looking all the better for the sea- 
breezes, and by her side is a handsome, languid man, 


in haste. On Sunday we see them in 


who has an unmistakable air of fashion, and looks 
decidedly bored. 

After service we all gather in a group in the 
churchyard, and it surprises me to see that Lesbia 
shrinks away from everyone. The new-comer favours 
her, | fancy, with a most impertinent stare, and as 
he walks out into the road with Captain Montifex, 
he says something which makes Guy look crestfallea 
and ill at ease. 

“Did you notice that good-looking dark man with 
Mrs. Montifex ?” 
“He is her sister’s son, Hugh Mortimer. 


the mother asks me at luncheon. 
She had 
not seen him for a long time, but they came across 
him one day by the sea, and the Colonel asked 
him here.” 

“T thought he looked at you, Lesbia, as if he re- 
cognised you,” says Annie. “ Have you ever met 
iim before ?” 

She 


quietly enough 


hesitates for a moment, and then answers 
“T don’t know—I have a vague remembrance of 
his face.” 


The calm hours of the Sunday glide slowly away, 
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and in the evening I am sitting alone in my own 
room up-stairs. It is at all times # peaceful retreat; 
but ofia summer Sabbath it always seems to have 
a special tranquillity which is not to be found else- 
where. From the open window at which I sit I can 
see the grey tower between the trees, and nearer lie 
the warm yellow fields, shorn now of the glory of 
the harvest. The air is still and sweet, and a sense 
of rest comes to me in the solitude and quietness ; 
These 


mine—how soon they may be taken away! 


and hope comes with rest. anxieties of 
These 
clouds that have been brooding darkly over our little 
household, how quickly some unexpected breath may 
dispel them all ! 

I am still looking out across the newly reaped 
fields, when I hear the door-handle turn, and the 
door open gently. It never occurs to me that it can 
be anyone but Madge ; and yet it is not often that 
the child enters so quietly. I turn my head slowly, 
half-sorry to be disturbed, even by the dearest thing 
on earth ; and then I see—not Madge, but Lesbia. 
tells her 


welcome ; yet she advances, with that stately, easy 


I suppose my face that she is not 
step which is one of her many charms, and speaks in 
a low voice. 

** Margaret, I have come to tell you that you will 
be delivered from my presence at last. I am going 
away to-morrow,” 

“Are you really ?’ 
others know of this intention ? 


? 


“Do the 
Have you given any 


I say doubtfully. 


reason ?” 

“The others do not know yet. But they will know 
to-morrow when I receivea certain letter,” she answers, 
with a faint smile. 
you that there were several ways in which defeat 
Well, Margaret, it has come ; 
and the only resource left me is to fly. 


“Do you remember my telling 


might come to me? 
Are you 
satisfied now ?” 

“T am glad you are going, Lesbia,” I tell her 
frankly. 
flicht. 
mysteries.” 


“But I don’t understand your motive for 
It seems to me that you are encompassed with 


“That is true,” she says, bending her graceful head, 
“ Ah, Margaret, how little 
you know how I envy your clear, straightforward path! 


and lo. king at me sadly, 


If you did know how much I suffer sometimes, you 
might almost afford to pity me.” 

‘IT could have pitied you,” I say in a cold tone, 
“a you had not shown that you were capable of 
intense malignity. When I sorry for 
think of that God 
forgive me—lI feel as if I had no compassion left !” 


want to be 
you I sham letter, and then 

There is a minute’s silence, during which she 
stands before me with arms folded and head bent, 
her deep-brown eyes fixed on my face with a mourn- 
ful look that, will haunt me for many a day. 

* Yes,” she confesses, at last, “you are right. I 
am capable of intense malignity, and all the evil that 
The 
ill weeds were encouraged to grow apace, and they 
But I did not come here to talk about 


is in me was fostered from the very beginning. 


havi crown, 
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myself, and make excuses for my badness; I merely 
came to say good-bye. To-morrow morning I shall 
say it formally, before the household—to-day I want 


to say it alone with you.” 














“*T am going away to-morrow.’ 


I rise from my seat, and for a moment we stand 
fronting each other. She does not move an inch 
nearer to me, nor will she break the silenee. It 
is | who am the first to speak, and I hold out my 
hand. 

“ Good-bye, Lesbia,” I say in a trembling voice, 
“ Good-bye, and may God bless you, and help you 
to clear away those ill weeds from your life.” 





“Tt is too late for that,” she answers sadly. “ But 
thank you, Margaret, for your kind words and yom 
blessing.” 


With slow footsteps she crosses the room ; the door 
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opens and shuts, and Iam once more alone, That 
night I do not see her again. She tells Annie that 
she has a racking headache, and goes early to rest. 
The next morning, soon after the postman’s visit, 
all the household is discussing a startling piece of 
news. Miss Lambton is going away. <A. letter has 
come from Mrs. Bland, written in so shaky and 
blurred a hand as to be searcely legible, begging het 
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Miss 


to come back to Curzon Street without an hour's 
delay. 
and longs for the presence of her former companion ; 
it would be inhuman, indeed, to disregard such an 
No one, save myself, has the least 
suspicion that the letter is not genuine. But Morton 
is heard to remark—long afterwards-—that it is 
strange Miss Lambton declines her aid in packing, 
and gets through that business in a wonderfully short 


The old lady, it seems, is dangerously ill, 


urgent request. 


time. 

And so, before we can thoroughly realise the fact 
that she is going, Lesbia is really gone. The news 
runs like wildfire through the village, and reaches 
On the 
afternoon of the same day, Guy Montifex comes to 


Wood Mount before the morning is over. 


see us, bringing a note from his mother; and when 
he has been five minutes in Annie’s presence I detect 
a new change in his manner. He is humble—sub- 
dlued—eager to atone for some fault which he will 
probably never acknowledge to his dying day. 

If there is any anger in Annic’s heart against him, 
it very soon dies out. She forgives him, I think, 
a great deal too easily for that long coldness and in- 
explicable estrangement. But she is young, and he 
is her first love; and the affair is settled all the 
more quickly because of that mysterious barrier 
which had arisen between them. For my own part, 
I can never succeed in getting back my old affection 
for Guy ; and I fancy that he suspects my knowledge 
of his foolish infatuation. He says very little about 
Lesbia ; but we hear from Charlie Ashmead that 
Hugh 
about our fair guest. 
But the mother and I sometimes talk 
quietly of our poor Ted, sleeping in his far-off grave, 


Mortimer had a good many stories to tell 
What those stories really are 


I never know, 


and feel that “the angel with the amaranthine 
wreath” is often a deliverer, Our boy was never 
over-Wise ; he was taken away before his little 
world was stripped of its illusions, and he went 
peacefully to his rest, believing in his sweetheart to 
the very last. And (who knows ?) perhaps when he 
sees Leshia again she may be all that he fondly 
believed her to be. In another life our beloved 
ones will never disenchant us, 

Many months after Lesbia’s sudden departure, we 
hear that her real name is not Lesbia Lambton at 
all, but plain Maria Wells. The information is 
imparted to Charlie Ashmead by Percival Grey, who 
says that Lesbia was a girl of humble origin, brought 
out of obscurity by the capricious fancy of a lady of 
rank and fashion. It is rumoured that she has a 
brother who has always been an irreelaimable scoun- 
drel; and when I am told all this, I think of the 
likeness between the burglar and ow lovely guest, 
and wonder if John Wells obeyed a sister's bidding 
when he fled on that memorable night. 

Later on still, there comes to us a story of a 
beautiful woman who died, alone in her wretched 
room, at one of the most noted of Continental gamb- 
ling places, She had been so poor at the last, that 
she was hardly ever to be seen walking out in the 
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daylight; and yet there were tales told of kindly 
deeds that she had done ; of words of timely warn- 
ing to others which had dropped unexpectedly from 
her lips. She must have been very lovely once, said 
those who looked upon her face in its last sleep; the 
red-gold hair still curled in rings upon the forehead ; 
the long dark lashes rested on the thin cheek. There 
were very few things found in her possession ; if she 
had ever had jewels or trinkets of value, they had 
disappeared long ago. But under her pillow was 
discovered a little Testament, shabby and worn, 
as if she had carried it with her always, and on the 
fly-leaf was written in a woman’s hand the name of 
* Lesbia.” 

Could it have been indeed our Ted’s sweetheart 
who died thus miserably all alone?) We never know, 
But I remember that, at her own request, I had once 
given her a Testament of mine, and had written 
And often, when I 
sit quietly in my room on a Sunday evening, there 


her name on the first page. 


rises up before me a vision of Lesbia, when she 
came to speak that last good-bye; and [ am glad 
to think that my parting words to her were words of 
blessing. 

I know, from my own heart's experience, that there 
are wrongs which can never be forgotten on this side 
of eternity. And yet, I say to anyone who cares to 
read this simple little story of mine, that it is well to 
part in kindness even from a mortal foe. If we 
believe in certain old promises, then surely we have 
only a brief lifetime for bitterness and_ strife, and 
a “for-ever” for concord and rest. And when the 
smart of our wounds has abated, and the hand that 
dealt them is far away, there may come to us a sense 
of pity for our absent enemy. We may hear (long 
after we are healed) that time and change and sin 
have avenged our injuries fourfold; and that he who 
once smote us so sorely, now lies himself bleeding 
and helpless on the great highway of life. If sueh 
news does ever chance to come to our ears, I think 
that the remembrance of our last “God bless you” 
will be sweeter to us than the memory of a parting 
curse, 


. * * * * * 


Miss Willowburn no longer lives in the eld ivied 
house; but Mrs. Vansittart is the light of the 
When I go to stay 
with them I always find myself wondering whether 


Doctor’s home in Harley Street. 


the world contains another couple so perfectly blest. 
They seem to have found out the secret of making 
married life happy; and theirs is the kind of 
happiness that brims over their own cup and flows 
into other lives, causing many a mourner’s heart 
them that 
sympathy in taste and thought which is one of the 


to sing for joy. There is between 


most lasting bonds of anion. For them life is never 
empty, never dull; it teems with interests, duties, 
and delights. 
than many a younger couple, for when they come to 
Wood Royal L notice that they love to stroll away 
together to the old paths where they first learnt to 


I think they are even more romantic 
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know each other, and reeall little incidents con- 
nected with the beginning of their intercourse. 

For a year or two after their marriage, Patience 
continued to believe that the letter which came to 
Ivy House one summer morning, and made her heart 
throb with bliss, was a genuine letter, written by 
the Doctors own hand. But one day the secret so 
long kept was disclosed at last, nor was she pained 
by the revelation. For then and there the Doctor 
confessed that Lesbia’s cruel trick had only served 
to mature a half-formed resolution. He had begun 
to love Patience before he realised what kind of 
feeling it was that stirred within him. And wheia 
he went to ask for an answer to a letter which he 
had never written, he was most heartily anxious that 
the answer should be “ Yes.” 

In all busy lives the affections must to a certain 
extent be put into the background. But in the 
pauses—in the intervals of rest which even the 
strongest worker must take—they start forward, and 
claim their right to play a part in a man’s existence. 
And in that enforced period of quietness and in- 
action, spent so peacefully in the old Vicarage at 
Wood Royal, Dr. Vansittart discovered that he had 
a heart. 

* * *~ * * * 

Annie and Guy are living at Wood Mount with 
the Colonel and Mrs. Montifex. The vast, rambling 
vid mansion is quite large enough to contain two or 


_%& A 


three families, and my newly arrived nephew has a 
suite of apartments specially devoted to his own use, 
I think that Guy is all the better for the baby’s 
presence ; he grows gentler and more considerate as 
time passes on, and [am bound to say that he makes 
an excellent husband. Between him and myself 
there will always be a shadowy barrier, although 
we ure very good friends, But the mother rejoices 
in him as in her own son, and Annie is so well con- 
tented that my heart is at rest. 

The other day Charlie Ashmead told me, in strict- 
est confidence, that he was thinking of bringing 
home a bride. I do not believe in inconsolable 
bachelors, and T was not surprised to see Charlie get- 
ting over his disappointwent in a truly masculine 
way. We are all prepared to take kindly to Mrs. 
Ashmead, and give her a hearty welcome into our 
little world of Wood Royal. 

Our sleepy old village does not change much ; the 
ivy thickens on the grey tower of the church, and the 
mounds grow more numerous in the quiet graveyard, 
The Vicar ¢oes not show many of time’s traces ; he 
is still hale and strong, and his wife is somewhat less 
delicate than she used to be. But no one has ever 
yet arisen who can fill the place of our well-beloved 
Patience ; and although Madge promises to grow up 
as fast as she ean, we do not flatter ourselves that she 
will ever develop into a second Miss Willowburn, 

THE END, 
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QUESTIONS, 

29. Where does St. Paul state that he received 
his revelation of the Gospel from God Himself ? 

30. What sin caused the destruction of a whole 
people ? 

31. Our Lord mentioned Zacharias as one of the 
prophets slain by the Jews—to whom did He refer ? 

32. What four women in the Old Testament are 
named as prophetesses ? 

33. What five women in the New Testament had 
the gift of prophecy ? 

34. Mention a kingdom the people of which were 
at one time all slaves, 

35. What sum of money was to have been paid for 
the destruction of a whole race of people ig 

36. From what passage do we gather that Timothy 
Was at one time in prison, though no record of the 
event is elsewhere given ? 

37. By what means did the priests obtain their 
portion of the sacrifices under the Jewish Law ? 

38. What circumstance shows that Ephesus was a 
great centre of witchcraft ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 185. 

19. He reigned seven years and six months in 
Hebron. (2 Sam. v. 5.) 

20. At the purchase of the field of Machpelah by 
Abram. (Gen. xxiii. 16.) 

21. “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
(James ii. 8.) 

22. The descendants of Korah are mentioned 
afterwards as “keepers of the gates of the Taber- 
nacle.” (1 Chron. ix. 19.) 

23. “ All the cities of the Levites within the 
possession of the children of Israel were forty and 
eight cities with their suburbs.” (Josh, xxi. 41.) 

24. Ruth the Moabitess. (St. Matt. i. 5.) 

25. Zenas., (Titus iii. 13.) 

26. “He who meddleth with strife belonging not 
to him is like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 
(Prov. xxvi. 17.) 


9" 


27. He raised Eutychus to life, who had been 
killed by falling from a window. (Acts xx. 9—12.) 

28. Because he did not believe the words whieh an 
angel spake to him, (St. Luke i. 20.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
NOTES ON ST. 
THE SERMON ON THE Mount (V1). 
St. Matthew vii. 1—14. 
HARITY IN 
| Not to judge, we., 
kindly. 


No. 13. 


To read 


JUDGING. (1—85.) 
hastily, un- 
Sometimes must judge 
others, as in a school, court of 
justice, ete. But must always 


be most careful in judging. 


Why? 


mistakes—only see part-—can- 


Beeause liable to make 
not tell motives. God is perfect 
Judge because knows all—never 
makes mistakes. 

Harsh judgment recoils on 
ourselves—must do to others as 
would they should do to us— 
not look out for 
specks, @e., little sins in others, 
but watch to pull out beams, é¢., great sins, in our- 


ID 


motes or 





selves. Example. David’s brother Eliab quick to 
him (1 Sam. xvii. 28), St. James and St. 
John to rebuke man who did not follow them. 

Il. VARIOUS CHARGES. (1) Holiness (verse 6). 
St. Paul bids “ beware of dogs, evil workers.” (Philip. 
iii. 2.) God’s truth like pearls of great price (St. Matt. 
xiii, 45), because pure, precious, lasting 


reprove 


must be 
guarded carefully. Verse is example of a Hebrew 


stanza of four lines—first and last go together—second 
and third—“they turn” is the dogs. (2) 
(7—12). daily asking with lips in 
public or private prayer—always seeing with whole 


heart 


Prayer 
Three degrees 


special knocking at special times. Prayer 
Must 


(a) humble spirit, like woman of Cana (ch. xv. 27); 


always heard if done in right way. have 
(b) sense of need, like father of lunatie boy (St. 
Luke ix. 38); (e) subjection to God’s will, tike Christ 
(d) faith in God to 
21). Examples of prayer 


at Gethsemane ; hear and 


amswer (St. Matt. xvii. 
heard 

Hannah praying for a son. 

Elisha that his servant’s eyes might be opened. (2 
Kings vi. 17.) 

The Chureh for St. Peter’s deliverance. (Acts xii. 5.) 

Why does God answer ? 
father at head of table- 
for food 


Greatest. pleasure to supply want. 


Picture of family meal 
children around—they ask 
-does he refuse them—give them stones ? 
Therefore learn 
to think of Heavenly Father with confidence. 

(18, 14). 
Two roads leading to eternity : 
gate and road lead to life—sought by few, entered 
by few; broad gate and road lead to death —many 
enter, What is the gate of life? 
is the door (St. John x. 7), the 
xiv, 6), 

Examples of seeking and finding 


(3) Diligence Enter in at strait, ie., 


narrow gate. narrow 


Christ says He 


way (St. John 


The man born 


FOR 


MATTHEW’S 





SCHOOL AND HOME. 


GOSPEL. 


John 


blind (St. John ix. 36, 37); Nicodemus (St. 
iii. 2). 

This gate always open: will admit sinner, but not 
his sin. 


No. 11. 
To re ad 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount (VIL). 


St. Matthew vii. 15—29. 
What 


I. FALSE PROPHETS. (15—20.) were the 
duties of prophets ? 
To teach God’s Word, as Isaiah. (Isa. 1. 1.) 
To foretell the future, as Jonah. (Jonah i. 2.) 
(1 Kings xviii. 21.) 
(1 Sam. xvi. 2.) 


To denounce sin, as Elijah. 

To offer sacrifices, as Samuel. 
Signs given for testing 
With 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 


Sometimes lying prophets. 
(Deut. xiii. 1.) 
smooth words as did to Ahab. 
21.) Do it for their own ends, to gain favour or 
to lead Must be judged by their fruits. 
Good tree, ¢e., heart, produces good fruit, z.e., life. 


such. How do they come ? 


astray. 


Evil heart produces evil life. Examples of good 
heart—David appointed to be king (1 Sam. xvi. 7), 
produced fruit of love to Jonathan, forgiveness of 
Saul, gentleness to his erring son Absalom. 

Il. FALSE PROFESSORS. (21—23.) Deeds, not 
words, will be accepted by God. Judas said, “ Hail, 
Master,” while betraying Christ. Saul said, “ What 
(Acts ix. 6), and spent 


wilt Thou have me to do? 
whole life in Christ’s service. 

In that day, te., 
lives, hearts, all will be tested. 


great Day of Judgment, fruit, 
Faith without works, 
profession without practice, dead. (St James ii. 26.) 

Ill. SOLEMN WARNING. (24—29.) (1) House 
on rock. Who built it? A wise man, full of fear 
of God (Prov. i. 7), full of wisdom from above (St. 
James iii. 17), does good works for God’s glory, such 
as almsgiving, ete., described in St. Matt. xxv. 35. 
What does he build? a life. Not only 
talks but does. Not only professes but practices. 
What is the foundation? Christ the never-changing 
Rock. (1 Cor. x. 4.) What is the result? The 
house lasts. Its stability tried by— 


A house, $6.5 


Rain of adversity, like Job. 

Wind of trial, like Abraham. 

Flood of temptation, like Joseph. 

Founded on God the life resists, remains steadfast. 
(2) House on sand. Builders, mere professors as 
The house a life spent for them- 


No looking 


Same trials come as to others 


in previous verses. 
selves. No real faith, love, holiness. 
to God, no prayer. 
cast 


them —therefore 


Thus Gehazi, prophet’s servant, fell by covetousness 


no strength to meet away. 
Absalom by ambition, ete. 
So Christ’s first Sample of all 
His teaching. Taught as one sent from God—-speak- 
ing words of life. Taught as with real authority— 


Sermon ended. 
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hence gained credence. Taught with etfeet—people 
believed. 

We have heard, been taught. Do we believe ? do 
we practise ? 


No. 15. MiracLEs OF HEALING. 
To read—St. Matthew viii. 1—17. 


I. Tuk Lerer. (1—4.) Sermon over, multitudes 
followed Christ. Why ? 

1. To hear His gracious words, 

To see His looks of love. 
To bring their sick for healing. 

Leper did not wait to be brought, but came of 
himself. 

His sickness was great (St. Luke v. 12), infectious 
(lepers had to live alone, and cry “ Unclean!” as 
He wor- 
shipped Christ as God, showed faith in Him, prayed 


» 
» 
o. 


they walked), cxcurable by human means. 


for help—thus showing reverence, fuith, earnestness. 
Christ showed pity by touching him, willingness in 
His words, and power in His action. Leper healed, 
must give usual thank-offering. (See Lev. xiv. 4, 10.) 

Testimony of Christ’s power and of His observing 
the law. 

Leprosy, type of sin, 1. Sin is foul—corrupts 
whole man, (Isa.i. 5.) 2. Sin is infectious—spreads 
wide. (Gen. vi. 5.) 3. Sin is ineurable by man. 
(Hos, xiii. 9.) But Christ is willing to forgive (Isa. 
lv. 1), able to forgive (1 John i. 9). Must come to 
Him with same faith, earnestness, reverence. 

II], THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. (5—13.)  An- 
other instance of faith. 

Centurion— Roman officer, captain over a hundred 
soldiers. 

Showed great Awmility—not worthy Christ to come 
to house, and fa/th in believing word at distance 
suflicient. His orders over soldiers obeyed ; so would 
Christ’s be over disease. 

1. Christ marvelled at greatness of his faith—also 
at Gentile having faith at all. Other instances of 
centurions showing faith. 

2. Christ prophesied of time when all the world 
should worship Him, (Rev. v. 9.) 

3. Christ accepted centurion’s prayer for servant. 
Thus approving intercessory prayer. 

I. St. PETER’s MOTHER-IN-LAW.  (14—17.) 
Christ’s spending a few days at Capernaum—doing 
Peter and Andrew belonged to Beth- 
saida (St. John i. 44)—-now, apparently, had moved to 
Capernaum. Christ often stayed at their house — 


cood to all. 


doubtless ministered to by Peter’s wife and her 
mother. Now the latter seized with great fever. 
Sad ending to Sabbath (St. Mark i. 29), but sorrow 
soon turned to joy—one touch of Christ can heal 
worst disease. Her cure at once complete—no 
weakness left. She ministered immediately once 
more to Christ. Story spread—-multitudes came— 
bodily, mental—-all 

How they would 


all sorts of diseases healed 
cured, None sent empty away. 


love this gracious Saviour! 


No. 16. Mone MIrac ies. 
To read—St. Matthew viii. 1S—34. 


I. DOUBTFUL FOLLOWERS. 
Seribes. Who were they ? 


(18—22.) (1) The 
Writers out (or copiers) 
of the Law and Prophets. Doctors or teachers of the 
Law. (Acts v. 17.) Became very exact in know- 
ledge of Seripture. This one wanted to follow Christ. 
Why?) Probably because thought would — gain 
worldly advantage. So Christ puts hardships before 
him—He, the Creator, had no home—His followers 
must expect similar lot. Son of Man—title prophesied 
by Daniel. (Dan, vii. 13.) Always used by Christ 
Himself-—never by others to Him, 

(2) The Pisctple—not one of the Apostles, simply 
Wanted to attend to earthly duties before 
coming to Christ. Was told to let those outside 
Christ’s Kingdom--dead to the true life—attend to 
such things. His disciples must be ready to give up 
all for Him, Eawmples. Matthew left receipt of 
custom. (St. Matt. ix. 9.) 
fishing boats. (iv. 21.) Zacchweus gave balf goods 
to the poor. (St. Luke xix. 8.) 

Ul. THE STORM AT SEA, (23, 27.) Christ entered 
His twelve dis- 


a learner. 


Four disciples gave up 


the boat, ie., probably Peter’s boat. 
ciples are with Him—rot all yet formally called, but 
being prepared for their work. 

Great tempest, de, sudden squall—common in 
inland lakes amid mountains. Notice the following 
points :—I1l. The disciples’ danger—was real and 
imminent. 2. The disciples’ cry—to Christ to save 
—Christ never called on in vain. 3. The disciples’ 
rescue. Christ rebuked them for little faith. | Christ 
rebuked winds and waves—they at once obeyed. 

Lesson. 1. Christ’s power over nature—as Lord 
of all, 2. Christ’s awéillingness to save in trouble. 
3. Christ’s word brings peace after storm. 

Il. THe DrMonrIAcS, (28—34.) 
Gadarenes—south of Lake of Galilee, place abound- 


Oe rgesenues Or 


ing in rocks and caves. 

Two possessed with devils, Not merely diseased 
but full of evil spirits. Notiee—-(1) They knew Christ ; 
(2) knew their future end; (3) desired to do mischief; 
(4) recognised Christ as a Master. 

Herd of swine. VE belonging to Jews, unlawful. 
(See Ley. xi. 7.) Accounts for Christ’s permitting 
their destruction. 

They that kept them fled—in abject fear of some 
greater evil happening to themselves. Like Israelites 
fleeing from camp of Dathan and Abiram. Num. 
xvi. 34.) News of this wonderful scene quickly 
spread, 

Besought Christ to depart. Why ? 
loss of swine? Perhaps; more likely from guilty 


Because of 


conscience—felt themselves in presence of some 
Mighty One—whom they knew not. 

Christ departed—never returned. 

Lessons. 1. Evil spirits still possess many— 
envy, anger, drink, ete. 2. Christ can cast out 
such, 3, Danger of rejecting Christ—may never 
return, 
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AT HOME AGAIN. 


BY THE REV. M. 


9 

—T OHO, mates! All together! One haul more, 
v and soon we rest ! 

ce While high and dry the Sea Flow'r weary 


waves will cease to breast. 


In thankful silenee, hearts ‘o God a moment well 
may yearn,-— 

That God who brings to haven thank we oft as we 
return. 


Oh, the fisher’s lot is merry, so landsmen idly sing, 
The hardships and the perils do they weigh, which it 
may bring ? 


In cold and wet, come sun, come storm, poor fishers 
must away, 

Must labour through long midnight hours till pale 
streaks gild the bay. 


Perchance a steamer runs them down, ’t is vain for 
help to call, 

A crash, a moan,—next morn none come to hungry 
babes, —that’s all. 


And all night long wild waters wail, and troubles 
know not sleep, 


G. WATKINS, M.A. 


White hands rise up and grasp at them,—such fancies 
haunt the deep. 


Yoho, mates! Alltogether! Buta fisher’s life forme !— 
The sailor's lot excels it not,—so healthful, bold, and 
free. 


While the landsmen all are snoring, we're adrift and 
hauling nets, 

Thus living life twice o'er, on sea and land, without 
regrets. 


As starlight fades we drag our lines far through the 
green profound, 

Ne’er eye of mortal saw the wealth which strews our 
fishing ground. 


Then, safe returned, our homes we seek; the babe 
upon the knee 

Will crow aloud to welcome back his father from 
the sea. 


Yoho, mates! All together! One haul more! Now, 
thankful, rest ; 

To-morrow cares and trouble, God to-day our toil 
has blest ! 


THE LORD OUR BURDEN BEARER. 


BY THE VERY REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., DEAN OF WELLS. 


“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee: He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved.”— 
PSALM lv. 22. 


IN Two P 


HAVE spoken of the special 
trials which come upon many 
men through the disappoint- 
ment of the hopes which they 
had been Jed to form when 
they first came in contact 


with those whose _ lives 





seemed to be on a higher 
level than their own. The symptoms of those 
trials are common and familiar enough. Most of 
us have known something of them. We become 
distrustful of men: this leads us to distrust God. 
Faith in Him does not seem a true, solid stay ; 
we are perplexed, cast down, sorrowful ; we enter 
into the full meaning of all the complaints about the 
unsteadfastness and faithlessness of mankind which 
we find in sacred or other writers. It would be well 


ARTS.—II. 


for us at such moments to receive into our hearts the 
conviction that the former at least did not stop there. 
If the beginning of the Psalm seems so true to us, 
if we recognise in it a voice from a man’s heart, 
speaking to our heart, why should not the end also 
have a meaning for us? why should it not be true for 
us? “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall 
sustain thee.” At such an hour of trial let us say 
within ourselves what these words teach us to say. 

We know that men may be frail, vain, deceitful; 
we may not put our trust in them—they are 
altogether lighter than vanity itself. To trust in 
an arm of flesh is to trust in a broken reed, which 
will pierce our hands if we lean on it ; even those 
who are not of set purpose cloaking their sins under 
an outward show of goodness have their besetting 


sins ; but there is One who is unchangeable, though 
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all things change, One whose compassions fail not, 
whose promises do not shift and change, but are in 
Let us seek Him, let 


us rest on Him, let us cast our burden upon Him. 


Christ Yea and Amen for ever. 


Whether it be one of perplexity, or sorrow, or self- 
reproach, let us say to ourselves, “God loves me ; 
He will receive me if [ turn to Him; He will sustain 
mein my weakness. If He gave His Son to take my 
natureupon Him, will he not with Him alsofreely give 
all things that are right and good for 


“He 


These are as true and glad words 


us all things 
us, all things which are indeed blessings for us?” 
shall sustain thee.” 
now as they were three thousand years ago; they may 
be as true and glad for us as they were for David; 
they freed him from the sorrow with which his path 
was beset, when he had groaned under the burden 
of deceit, and treachery, and falsehood. Though 
friends might fall away, and teachers only lead into 
error, and those who were companions in the House 
of God show themselves to be fit inmates only for 
the den of thieves, yet these words, the receiving 
the truth which they express into the heart, changed 
“My trust shall be 
Here I will abide. 


the sorrow into calm rejoicing. 
in Thee, O Lord. 


Thy judgments upon the earth. 


I shall see 
Those who deceive 
must earn the wages of deceit; the sentence of blood- 
guiltiness must proceed against the bloodthirsty ; yet 
I will believe that all this is done by Thee; in Thy 
goodness is love. Nevertheless, my trust shall be in 
the Lord.” 

And yet we should carry our thoughts a little 
further, that we may see what is the ground of this 
contidence. ‘ He shall never suffer the righteous to 
be moved.” It rests, it is true, on the unchangeable 
character of God—the perfection of His will ; but it 
rests also, in part, on our conformity to that character 
—our desire to be at one with it. If we have not 
that desire, and that endeavour at least to be con- 
formed, then, as we cannot truly cast our burden on 
the Lord, or find any joy in thinking of what is 
altogether alien from us, so neither can we claim part 
Only the 


righteous can thus shelter themselves under the 


in the promise that He will sustain us. 


promise of protection—of them only it is said that 
He shall sustain them. We must be seeking Him, 
striving to do His will, believing in the work wrought 
for us by His Son, acting and working with the 
influences of His Spirit, subduing the evil passions 
and desires of the carnal heart, or we shall know 
none of that peace which belongs to the children of 
God. “There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” 


we may not share in this promise that He will not 


Unless we separate ourselves from them, 


suffer the righteous to be moved ; if we attempt it, 
We shall either 


sink down again in perplexity and despair, or we shall 


we shall find that we are deceived. 


be left to what is yet worse—to the ease of an 
epicurean indifference, which is but one step removed 
from atheism. 

The thoughts on which we are now dwelling are 
good for us, too, in other cases. There is a dis- 
appointment of another kind besides that of finding 
that we have been trusting to a deceiver—not, 
indeed, of anything like equal bitterness, yet still 
distressing enough to be often a severe trial. I mean 
that of discovering inconsistencies, fallings away, 
yieldings to temptation, in those whom we had 
fancied well-nigh perfect, fit to be our teachers and 
guides in all things—who yet, as we find afterwards, 
have faults and weaknesses in which, great as our 
inferiority to them is in other things, we might 
almost be their teachers. This is perhaps the more 
common trial with those who live—especially those 
who are beginning to live with religious, earnest- 
minded persons. They see that faith is strong, that 
the will is still, in its main direction, working with 
God’s good Spirit, aiming at holiness ; and yet they 
‘annot close their eyes to blemishes which mar the 
perfection which they had fondly imagined, which 
seem almost to deprive the words of their instructors 
of true living power. If they feel any temptation to 
this, to losing sight of the power of faith ultimately 


to overcome all yet unsubdued evil—if these incon- 





sistencies fill them with doubts and _ perplexities 
then, to such as these the words should be full of 
comfort, not for themselves only, but for those from 
whom those doubts and perplexities have arisen. 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee ; He shall never suffer the righteous to be 
moved.” Here, as before, we may rest on His un- 
changing love—His love for us—and then, if we will 
but own Him as our Father, and say unto Him, with 


or 


full purpose of heart, “Thou art our God for ever 
and ever,” He will be true Himself to His own eternal 
promises. Only let us beware of giving way to the 
thought that 
righteous and the unrighteous; let us beware of think- 


there is no difference between the 
ing that those who at times give way under sore 
temptations—hard trials of the flesh and spirit—are 
thereby rendered unfit to guide and help: that their 
We know that this is the 
common way in which worldly people, without depth 


words lose their weight. 


or earnestness, will think and speak, and we might. 
be tempted to follow their example. We had almost 
said even as they, but the thought that follows should 


restrain us: “ But lo! then I should have condemned 
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the generation of Thy children.” We must not be led 
to speak evil of those who are indeed children of 
God. We must not judge those harshly from whose 
teaching we have gained, and may gain, wisdom. 
They have weaknesses and infirmities-—it would 
be strange if they had not; they have them 
because they are still in that flesh which is 
compassed with intirmity. They are not perfect, 
because God will have us feel that we must seek for 
the perfect good, for perfect holiness and good, in 
Him alone: that the one perfect pattern of human 
goodness is to be found in Him who came to be our 
Example that we might follow in His steps. We 
find that they have faults which we ean discern; and 
it may be correct, because it is right and good, that 
we should call no man master, because we should 
give, if possible, wherever we receive. 

The work of forwarding the growth of the spiritual 
life should never be one-sided. Even the Apostle, 


when he had spoken of his desire to impart some 
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WHOLESOME RECREATION FOR 


BY LADY JOWN 


HOUGH IT am one of the large 
and ever-increasing number 
of those who earnestly desire 
that free reading - rooms, 
where men and women will 
have equal opportunities for 
study and recreation, may 
everywhere be established, 
yet no one is more alive than 
I am to the desirability of 
immediately providing read- 
ing and recreation rooms for 
women and girls, 

Clubs for working girls have already been es- 





tablished in various localities, and have proved par- 
ticularly successful. At the risk of being considered 
almost too enthusiastic, I must once more refer to 
the enormous advantages offered to girls by the 
institutes and reading-rooms of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, I have given an account of 
the working of the association itself in my little 
book, “ Encouraging Experiences of Free Libraries, 
Reading and Recreation Rooms,” and I must not, 
therefore, dwell on the various branches of this most 
beneficent, widely extending organisation. But on 
the institutes and reading-rooms connected with its 
Homes I may specially dwell. I visited that belong- 
ing to the Welbeck Institute, Mortimer Street, which 
is very much appreciated by young women. I found 


spiritual gift to his brethren in the faith, felt that 
this was not the truest way of putting it, and changed 
his words, and said that his real wish was not this, 
but that he might he “comforted together with 
them ” by their mutual faith. And so it is our part 
to comfort one another, to remember that the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
We may be far, far below those to whom we listen, in 
all wisdom, and knowledge, and goodness, and yet 
we may not sit merely listening as though they stood 
in no need of us, They may learn from us as well 
as we from them. We may impart to them in our 
measure as they to us in theirs. We shall learn 
better to east our burdens upon the Lord, and yet to 
“Dear each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” Their very weaknesses and failings will 
make us feel more deeply that we are members of 
one body—that each member needs the other—that 
each must do its work in the edifying of the body 


in love, 





YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
MANNERS, 


a comfortable room, with home-like arrangements, a 
piano, books, and arm-chairs; and [ did not wonder 
that so many resort to it! At most of the institutes 
connected with the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation arrangements are made by which those who 
require rest can have it, while those who are 
less fatigued are invited to belong to the classes for 
instruction. A great many girls in business join the 
classes. As, alas! business hours last till late, the 
classes do not begin till nine; sometimes half-past 
nine. They are usually short. [ think it shows an 
immense amount of energy in young women, who 
have been working all day, to begin any form of 
study in the evening, and to persevere in it. But I 
have heard that change of occupation recreates the 
mind, The best argument in favour of these classes 
is, that they are so extremely popular, I will give 
an extract from one of the books of the associa- 
tion—“ Our Young Women: What is Doing for 
Them °“—to show the-plan on which the classes are 
conducted : 
Monday—Reading, writing, arithmetic, music. 
Tuesday—Reading, writing, arithmetic, music. 
Wednesday—Bible-class ; prayer-meeting. 
Thursday— Reading, writing, arithmetic, music. 
Friday—Social evening, music, lecture. 
Saturday —Members’ prayer-meeting. 
Sunday—3.30, Bible-class; 5, free tea; 5.30, 
prayer-meeting, conversation, singing. 
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1 read that the arrangements vary according to 
the class of girls who attend, and as in every institute 
there is a resident superintendent, who takes a 
motherly interest in the girls, she soon finds out 
what most interests them. In the West-end of Lon- 
don, young women employed in show-rooms and 
shops, dressmakers and others, are invited who do not 
need elementary classes, but very likely may wish 
to learn French or drawing; while singing is always 
not only a great attraction, but a bond of union. I 
attending Mr. Hullah’s 


girl 


well remember, as a_ girl, 
classes for part-sing- 

ing, and the delight 

all his pupils took in 

those hours. 

Those etuployed in 
work-rooms and fac- 
tories are also wel- 
comed in many of the 
institutes; and [ re- 
joice to see that the 
young women in rail- 
way refreshment- 


rooms and restaur- 
ants are not forgotten. 
The latter 


be able to attend the 


may not 


reading - rooms, — but 
the kind 
members of the asso- 


working 


ciation send to many 
of them 
packets of books, and 


monthly 


try to visit them and 
cheer them. A lady . 
I knew in Scotland . 
invited a middle-aged 
person and her young 


KSSSSSSSSS 
THE 
assistant, who served 
at the bar of the re- 
freshment-room of a 
railway station, where, alas! much whisky was con- 
sumed, to visit her garden. The person proved to 
She 


thanked the lady, and said, “ I have been here some 


be very respectable and anxious to do right. 


She was much 
An institute 
was afterwards established in the neighbourhood, 
which she frequented regularly. 

The members of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association pay a small, very small, fee, but girls are 
often invited without payment; when they have 
learned the value of the institutes, they join and 


time, but no one has invited me.” 
interested in books that were lent her. 


wladly pay. 


S «a ¢. 
In the Central Institute the mem 
bers’ fees during two years 
HiInMOUnted. TO. sc «sos. 30 92 O 
Sale of work done by members ... 75 0 0 
Christmas collecting cards... ... 24 0 0 


The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
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taken premises immediately opposite the Polytecimic 
in Regent Street, where it is hoped the head-quarters 
of the institute will be established. The associa- 
tion recognise the value of physical exercise, and a 
gymnasium will, it is hoped, in time be started there. 
Busy women, who cannot get much exercise in the 
open air, who perhaps have to stand, or sit in 
stooping positions all day, suffer from many wearing 
ailments, for which exercise is the surest and safest 
cure, 

I should feel much diftidence in expressing my own 
belief that exercise of 
this kind is more ad- 
visable for unpro- 

tected young women 
than dancing, had it 
nut been frequently 
pointed out to me, by 
those who make the 
welfare of such girls 
their study, that in 
the existing state of 
love of 
lead 
are alone 
cities into 
very undesirable com- 

pany. These devoted, 

unwearied friends of 


society a 
dancing may 
girls who 


in great 


girls also pointed out 
tou me that it is cer- 
tainly better not to 
encourage in these 
young women a taste 
for theatrical amuse- 
ments. I cannot re- 
concile to my mind 
such a course as sane- 





tioning girls going to 
witness performances 
where the utmost 


stretch of ‘charity could not describe the dress 
of the girls on the stage as becoming to modest, 
dignified women. I am sure there is much true 
refinement and dignity among working girls, and 
that lower the 


Recreation must be provided, and in 


we must beware of all might 
mental tone. 
every way that is considered prudent it és provided 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association. Ex- 
peditions to see objects of interest in London and in 
the country are organised, and holiday quarters are 
sought for those members whose friends cannot re- 
ceive them in their own homes. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society—that 
organisation— provides reading and recreation rooms 
for the young women belonging to it. Some time 
had eighty thousand members, and the 
organisation increases so rapidly that it is far 
larger now. I know what delight girls take in 
the reading and recreation rooms of this society. 
The ladies interested in it frequently devote many 


marvellous 


ago it 
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evenings to reading to the girls or teaching them 
singing; and it is a great blessing to all classes, 
including servants. The Hon. Maud Stanley’s Club 
for Working Girls, in Greek Street, Soho, has, I am 
assured, quite raised the character of the district in 
which it is situated. 

I have mentioned these undertakings because 
I fee) sure that any persons interested in the move- 
ment could easily visit reading-rooms connected 
with them, where they would obtain an insight 
into the practical working of the rules. 

There are many other societies for providing 
reading-rooms. Mrs, Glynn takes an active part 
in forwarding the movement in East London, and 
I believe the use of twenty halls was given to 
this society by Government—a strong proof of the 
estimation in which it is held. 

No doubt when first girls are emancipated from 
school or parental control, they need to find kind 
and pleasant friends to guide them. It is recorded 
of St. Theresa that she made a point of always 
making herself particularly pleasant to those of 
her community she desired to influence for good. 
From St. Theresa to Mrs. Fry seems rathera sudden 
transition, but Mrs, Fry influenced those she bene- 
fited by her great kindness and her quiet charm 
Both were animated by an earnest 
desire to prove their love to their fellow-creatures. : 

I should be thankful if in every household one 
room might be well furnished with books and 
periodicals for the use of all the servants. | Women 
particularly, who remain much at home, need food 


of manner. 





THE DRESSMAKER. 


for the mind, or they often worry themselves about 
trifle. Now that excellent periodicals may be 
had at such low prices, they might form the 
nucleus of such a library. I have seen a 
servants’ hall made a very pleasant sitting-room, 
It was pink-washed instead of being white-washed, 
Though it looked unfortunately on a sinall space round 
which were walls, yet the walls were covered with 
Virginia creeper and some common searlet-runners, 
and a few ferns and other plants stood in the 
narrow yard outside, so that it looked quite green 
in summer. There were plenty of books ; one or 
two daily newspapers were always sent down ; and 
I know that that hall was considered very pleasant. 

In large establishments there is always a house- 
maid’s sitting-room, and care should be taken that it 
should be cheerful, and provided with books. Further, 
great attention should be paid in every reading or 
recreation room that from time to time new books 
and papers bearing on passing events should be 
supplied. These can be had at small cost. 

No one who has not entered deeply into the subject 
can realise what a large amount of really good, prac- 
tical, well-written books, periodicals, and papers may 
be obtained for very little money. 

It is not possible for me to give lists of suitable books 
within the limits of an article, but in the last 
book I wrote—“ Encouraging Experience of Free 
Libraries "—I gave lists of books that have been 
considered suitable by many who were making 
selections, and I also endeavoured to facilitate these 
books being obtained at very moderate prices. 

One of the great advantaves connected with read- 
ing-rooms for young women is, that kind people of 
experience who are anxious to contribute to the 
improvement and recreation of girls know where to 
find them. 
reading-room, we must take care to make the very 
It is believed 
that oceasional short, interesting lectures on every- 
day life would greatly interest the girls. 

Some might be given on health, pointing out the 
extreme importance of fresh air, and explaining the 
delicate nature of the skin, and the necessity of daily 
ablutions, the risks incurred by taking cold if not 
properly wrapped up. Papers of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Society and the National Health Society would be 
very useful to distribute to those attending them. 

Lectures on cookery, I am sure, would be greatly 
enjoyed, but I hope they would be on simple cookery. 
Reference might be made to the use in foreign coun- 


Having established an institute or a 


most of the opportunities it presents. 


tries of rice, sago, and vegetables. Pea soup, in which 
many little crusts of fried bread are put, carrot soup 
with vermicelli, barley soup, and other equally inex- 
pensive soups, are favourite dishes at the best foreign 
restaurants, and are also much liked by people of all 
classes, 

In foreign countries meat is almost always served 
with vegetables or macaroni arranged round it, 
so that it is more appetising, and goes farther. 
Miss Yates (8, Northumberland Terrace, Regent's 
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Park) is doing a most useful work in advocating 


the use of wholemeal bread, containing all the 
nutritive properties of the grain; and her books 
give much useful information on the use of farin- 
aceous food. I am sure it would be a great boon 
to girls to show them how to make good porridge 
them 


to roast and boil, poach eggs, and make really good 


and nourishing cocoa, and to teach how 


toast. These simple suggestions may provoke a 
smile, but I am sorry to say a very large number of 
girls have not learnt these things. 

A lecture on nursing might be given also; and I 
would recommend Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes on 
Nursing,” and a most practical little book by Mrs. 
Edward Pease, “Hints on Nursing the Sick.” In 
this lecture it would be important to dwell on 
the best modes of dealing with infection; papers 
> Sanitary Society give full 


” 


published by the Ladies 
directions on this subject. 

Occasional lectures on temperance should be given. 
The temptations to which young women are exposed 
from intemperance are numerous. In what are called 
“the best houses” beer is given three times a day 
to women who frequently lead sedentary lives, and 
rarely get the opportunity of a good walk in the 
fresh air. I am aware that in some houses money 
is viven instead of beer, and I know this is a source 





of thankfulness to many ; but this good custom is 
far from being universal. 

There is a tendency among many women to give 
brandy or other spirits to girls on every slight 
indisposition, so I would urge that a few words 
of warning might be said, and that Mr. Horsley’s 
“What Doctors say about Alcohol,” and Dr. Symes 
Thompson's “ Will it Injure my Health?” published 
by the Church of 
together with ‘“ Temperance Substitutes for Brandy,” 
and Mrs, Bailey’s “An Old Mother’s Letters to 
Young Women,” might be circulated among those 


England Temperance Society, 


attending the lecture. 

I have personally known cases of young girls 
(under-servants) being ordered to go weekly to buy 
bottles of spirits for those over them. In one case, 
it happened the under-maid was a total abstainer. 
The person for whom she had been compelled to 
fetch these spirits was found one day completely 
intoxicated, and the doctor said had impaired her 
health severely by long-continued drinking. 

Lectures on thrift, with description of the Post 
Office Savings Bank system, would be useful. 

And would be valuable. 
While [ am sure no dress can be more generally 


some hints on dress 
becoming than the simple black gown and white 
cap and apron worn by so many servants when 
Waiting on their mistresses, I cannot but feel that 
« few hints as to simplicity and 
attire would be very useful. A description of 
the work of the Kyrle Society would be sure to 
It is wonderful how much 


usefulness of 


delight young women. 
beauty and brightness can be given to common 


rooms and scenes by people of taste. I know a 
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THE FACTORY 


HAND. 


duck-pond that would be hideous if its banks had 
not been planted with a profusion of cow-parsley, 
giant dock-leaves, giant rhubarb, and some Virginia 
creeper, Which twines up poles and hangs in festoons 
from wires between them. The cost was nominal, and 
the pond has become a pleasure to the neighbourhood. 

For want of a better term, I have used the word 
“lecture,” but if I borrow the title of a delightful 
book by Lady Baker, “ Friendly Talks with My 
Girls,” I shall express more clearly my idea of what 
would be useful. 

I have not said anything about religious ad- 
dresses, as I feel sure that those would naturally be 
included in any plan for contributing to the real 
happiness of young women. 

I may, however, mention that very great interest 
is often felt by young women in missionary enter- 
Such a life as 
Moffat’s, the African missionary, for instance, would 
afford a very good subject for a lecture. Miss 
Nightingale’s life, Gordon’s life, a brief sketch of 
Her Majesty’s career (quotations from ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Resolve,” by Mr. Bullock), or 
Alice’s life, would interest the girls. 


prises, both at home and abroad, 


notes of Princess 
If possible, a 
little music should always be introduced at these 
entertainments. I have sometimes thought that 
very valuable lectures might be given on the virtues 
of punctuality, cheerfulness, courtesy, and neatness, 
which tend so much to increase the happiness of 
daily life, and I believe we might all contribute 
anecdotes illustrating the value of these qualities. 
I would suggest that on the occasions of short 
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iectures taking place in girls’ reading or recreation 
rooms, they should be encouraged to bring their 
work, so as to give an informal character to the 
social evenings.’ In Germany, women sit listening 
to the bands, busily knitting the whole time. 

I read that the cost of one of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Institutes is about two hundred 
pounds. There are great advantages in being con- 
nected with the association and reaping the benetit 
of the experience of its committee. Reading-rooms 
in connection with girls’ clubs can be established at 
small cost. Mr. Erle, of Cuckfield, Sussex, who 
takes such kind and active interest in all move- 
ments for promoting the education and recreation 


of the people, tells me that a working girls’ club in 
Marylebone is found to answer particularly well. 

Mr. Erle has thrown his reading-room in the 
country open to women as well as men, and has 
found it answer very well. 

We must hope that people whe have means and 
leisure may be led to visit reading and recreation 
rooms, and interest themselves in those who make 
use of them. It seems to me there is work in this 
direction for everyone, and that many a lonely 
iniddle-aged woman, whose position and fortune 
give her power to do so, might form friendships 
with working girls that would cheer her own life 
and benefit others, 





LOTTIX'S HEADACHE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY EMMA 


SOW, Lottie, give me the dripping 
) out of the cupboard.” 

“Oh, mother! dripping again! 
You said we should have treacle 
for dinner to-day ; dripping gives 
me the headache.” 

“Nonsense, child! Mrs. Tran- 
_ ter gave me a beautiful pot of 
dripping iat aia, and I can’t afford to buy treacle 
when I can get dripping for nothing.” 

Lottie heaved a little sigh as she took the dripping 
out of the cupboard, and her mother, seeing the dis- 





contented look on her face, said, rather severely, 
“Now, Lottie, you ought to be thankful that I can 
get you bread and dripping for dinner every day 
two slices, too—more than many little girls get.” 
And as she spoke Mrs. Lane cut away vigorously 
at the loaf she was holding, for it was time she went 
to work, only the children’s dinner must be eut, and 
placed on the table ready for them. 

“Here,” she said, placing each child’s allowance 
at either corner of the table, and looking with some 
satisfaction at the solid slices she was able to give 
That children could ever need more than 
this, or should sicken over the perpetual bread and 


each one. 


dripping, she could not understand, and looked upon 
Lottie’s grumbling over it as mere discontent and ill- 


LESLIE. 


Not that she was an unkind mother; far 
from it ; she worked early and late, at washing and 


humour, 


charing, to keep her children, for she was a widow, left 
with four to bring up by her own unaided efforts. 

When her husband died, she first tried mangling, 
and still did a little at night when she came home 
from her other work, but mangling would not keep 
them entirely, and so she was obliged to go out to 
work, sending her children off to school before she 
went out in the morning, leaving their dinner ready 
for them, and they would have to wait for their tea 
until she came home to get it, for Lottie was the 
eldest of the four, and only ten years old now, and, 
truth to tell, Mrs. Lane was growing anxious and 
disappointed over her girl-—her only girl, too—who 
she thought ought to begin to understand her trials 
and difficulties a little, and help her all she could, 
instead of grumbling because there was only bread 
and dripping for dinner. 

The Lanes lodged with another poor woman, in a 
neat four-roomed cottage, each rather proud at being 
able to “keep themselves to themselves,” although 
they did not mind helping each other occasionally. 
Only it happened very often that both women were 
out at the same time; and this morning, es Mrs. 
Lane locked her sitting-room door, she met her land- 


lady, who was also going out to a day’s work. 
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“ T have left the children in bed this morning,” 
she remarked to Mrs. Lane, as they walked along the 
passage together. 

“ What, all three of them ?” 

“Ves. What was I to do? I dare not leave a fire, 
for Tommy will play with it; and Polly’s chilblains 


“You must ask her yourself, dear.’ ”’ 


are so bad she can’t go to school; and baby will be 
safe in bed. I shall be home about three to give 
them some dinner ; it’s only half a day I’ve got.” 

“Then you'd better take the key of our door, 
Lottie, and T’ll leave the street-door key at Mrs. 
Painter's; and mind you take it back before you go 
to school this afternoon,” said Mrs. Lane. 

Lottie took the key and walked away to school. 
She seldom ran now, and her mother looking after 
her, made a remark about this to her neighbour, as 
they hurried up the road together. 





249 
““T don't think she looks quite well,” said the 
landlady ; “and last Saturday, when I asked her to 
walk up and down the street for an hour with the 
baby, she told me it made her back ache so much.” 
“ T’m afraid she’s getting very disagreeable, with her 
back-aches and head-aches,” said her mother; “I 
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must talk to her about it. 
run, or [ shall be very late.” 


Good-morning; I must 


Lottie went to school almost as dissatistied with 
herself as her mother was. She was growing cross 
and discontented. She must be, she argued with her- 
self, or she would not have grumbled about the bread 
and dripping when her mother had to work so hard 
to get it. 

This undercurrent of self-condemnation did not 
help Lottie with her lessons that morning. The 
Board-school teacher complained that she was stupid 
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and idle, and so she was kept in to finish her lesson, 
which increased her self-condemnation so much the 
more as she knew her hungry little brothers could 
not get in to have their dinner until she went home. 

Owing to this, and the tears she shed on account 
of it, one o’clock had struck before she got home to 
the hungry, impatient little victims waiting in the 
passage. 

“T’ll tell mother you’ve been kept in again,” said 
Willie reproachfully. “I'll ask her to let me have 
the key to-morrow.” 

“Ah, but she won’t, though, for you bite a piece 
out of all our dinners if you get in first,” said Lottie, 
with a little self-assertion. 

“ Never mind, I ain’t kept in,” retorted Willie. 

“Tam so cold waiting here in the passage,” re- 
marked little Phil with a shiver. 

It was a bitter cold day, and the children were not 
likely to get warm over their comfortless meal, for 
the fire had been carefully put out before Mrs. Lane 
left, and the room struck bleak and chill now after 
all these hours. 

But the hungry boys were apparently used to this 
order of things, and did not notice it. Without the 
ceremony of taking off caps and scarves, they rushed 
to the table the moment the door was open; Willie, 
as the oldest and strongest, insisting that he had the 
right to pick and choose his dinner from among the 
rest, and eventually taking a bite out of two of the 
others before fixing upon his own. 

Lottie felt too weak and dispirited to enter into 
the fray and rescue her portion, so after sundry 
grumblings and a few tears, the younger boys con- 
soled themselves for the loss of one bite, by taking 
two from their sister’s dinner, and even what was 
left was almost more than Lottie could eat to-day ; 
but she bravely swallowed it ail, for fear her mother 
should think she was cross and would not eat. 

As soon as Willie had finished his dinner, he ran 
up-stairs to hold a conversation through the keyhole 
with his friend Tommy. 

“T say, the School-Board man is coming after 
you,” he called ; “I heard teacher tell him you was 
away again.” 

“Can't help it,” came the faint response ; “ what’s 
the time ?” 

* Past one.” 

“Ugh! I thought it was most two ; mother won't 
be home till three, and Polly’s fell out of bed and 
hurt her arm, and baby’s broke his bottle and spilt 
all the milk.” 

“Oh, what a lark!” said thoughtless Willie, who 
was not affected by these disasters. “I'll tell 
teacher you’re minding the little uns. But the School- 
Board man is coming, mind,” he added, as a parting 


warning. 

The children all entertained a wholesome dread of 
this enemy of truants and absent scholars, and 
would do anything to keep him from visiting their 
homes, vaguely believing that every misdemeanour 
committed at school was retailed to their parents in 


these visits, and so poor little Tommy's dismay may 
be better imagined than described. Things had been 
bad enough before, with the broken bottle and 
Polly’s bruised arm, but now, with this visit in pro- 
spect, the future was dark indeed to the poor little 
prisoner, who sat shivering in the cold, with only 
half his clothes on, alternately wishing for and 
dreading his mother’s return. 

After leaving him, Willie went fora run up and 
down the street, until the school-bell rang, leaving 
Lottie in peace curled vp in her mother’s arm-chair ; 
but at the first stroke of the school bell, he ran in 
exclaiming, “I’m so hungry.” 

“Hungry,” exclaimed Lottie; “you’ve had your 
dinner.” 

“Yes, I know, but isn’t there some more’ bread 
in the cupboard ?” 

“Not for us; you know mother always takes the 
key,” said his sister, pushing him out of the room 
and preparing to lock the door. The boy grumbled 
a little, but finally took his two younger brothers 
and ran off to school, leaving Lottie to take the 
street-door key to Mrs. Painter. 

3ut as she was about to lock the door. a lady 
“ame up, whom she instantly recognised as her 
Sunday-school teacher. 

“Good-afternoon, Charlotte; is your mother at 
home?” asked the lady, with a pleasant smile. 

“No, ma’am, she’s out at work,” said the girl. 

“Well, then, you must ask her yourself, dear,” 
said the lady. “I want you to come and take tea 
with me to-morrow at five o’clock ; all the class are 


9” 


coming, to look at some pictures I have just had 
sent tome. Why, what is the matter, Charlotte?” 
she suddenly added, for the little girl had burst into 
tears. 

“Please, teacher, I shan’t be able to come,” she 
sobbed ; ‘‘ mother won’t let me, I know—I’ve been 
such a naughty girl lately.” 

“Such a naughty girl!” repeated the lady. “ But 
you were always one of my good girls, Charlotte ; 
how is it you are naughty now ?” 

“Please, ma’am, I think it’s the dripping,” said 
Lottie, with another burst of tears; “it makes my 
head ache, and I get cross and stupid, and . 
But at this point the clanging of the school-bell 
suddenly stopped, and Lottie, hastily turning the key 
of the door, hurriedly exclaimed, “Oh! teacher, I 
shall be late.” 

“T’ll walk to school with you, dear, and ask that 
you may be excused, as it is my fault,” said the 
lady ; and after the key had been left at the next 
house, she took the little girl’s hand, and they 
walked to the school together, the lady resolving to 
speak to the governess about Lottie being a naughty 
girl. 

The governess smiled as the question was asked. 
“It is not so much a question of naughtiness as of 
food,” she said. ‘No one seems to consider that if 
a child is to learn it must be fed—uat least, the 
parents seem to think that bread and dripping is 
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sufficient, and so the children come to school weary 
and listless, and it is with the greatest difficulty that 
we can get a lesson learned. Charlotte Lane is a 
very good girl, but she is growing fast just now, 
and needs better food.” 

“ But—but the Lanes are very decent people; I 
do not understand,” said the lady, in an amazed tone. 

“T daresay not ; but the mother has to be out at 
work all the week, and the children live on bread 
and dripping, or bread and treacle, and it is not 
enough for growing children who have lessons to 
learn; they need more nourishing food.” 


“ ” 


But what is to be done?” said the lady. 
The governess shook her head. “Charlotte Lane 
She complains of headaches, and 
often cannot learn her lessons now.” 

“Poor child! and to think it should be for the 
want of food! such decent, respectable children, too,” 
exclaimed the lady. 


will be ill soon. 


“ Half my school are in the same condition. They 
all look neat, tidy, respectable children, but many of 
them are only half-fed ; they need a warm, comfort- 
able mid-day meal, and it is impossible for the parents 
to get it, when they are out at work, and so the 
children are half-starved on dry bread, or bread and 
dripping.” 

As the lady walked home, she thought over all the 
governess had told her in connection with something 
she had lately been reading in the newspapers —how it 
was possible to provide a nourishing meal for a child 


+ 


at the cost of one penny, or a fraction less than a 
penny when there were over a hundred. 

“Til find out all about it, and see what can be 
done for these poor little mites,’ exclaimed Miss 
Lester at last. ‘‘They could afford to pay a penny. 
Bread and dripping would cost as much as that; and 
so it will not hurt their independence if a penny will 
pay for what they have. Pecor little Charlotte Lane! 
how unhappy she looked ; and to think it is all 
because she does not get proper food! I must do 
something—yes, I must,” concluded the lady deci- 
sively, 

She was not one to let the grass grow under her 
feet when she had once made up her mind about 
anything, and so she began to make the necessary 
inquiries, and enlist the sympathies of other friends 
that very day. From a little pamphlet she learned a 
good dealabout this penny dinner movement—learned, 
too, that with a little common sense, and careful 
management, a really nourishing dinner could be 
provided at a fraction less than a penny per child, 

The next evening when her class came to tea, 


she asked Charlotte Lane whether she would 
like to come to the mission-room and have hot 
pudding or soup, instead of the usual bread and 
dripping at home; and to see the child’s eyes 
sparkle with delight at the anticipation was answer 
enough. 

“ Hot dinner every day uttered Lottie, as though 
the idea was too stupendous to be believed. 

“Yes, dear; we’ll have it very soon, I hope,” said 
Miss Lester with a smile. 

“ And may my brothers come too, and little Tommy 
up-stairs ?” asked the girl eagerly. 

“Yes, dear, as many as like may come.” 

Lottie and her companions went home with the 
news that very soon a hot dinner would be provided 
for children every day at the mission-room, and only 
cost one penny. 

Mrs. Lane smiled incredulously. ‘“‘ Why, bread 
and treacle costs me more than that,” she said. 
“You'll have tobe content with bread and dripping, 
I reckon, even if it does make your head ache, 
Lottie.” 

But Lottie’s news proved to be correct, for very 


”? 


soon afterwards it was announced that penny dinners 
would be commenced in the mission-room the fol- 
lowing week. That was a bright day for the 
children of many a widow or poor woman who was 
obliged to turn bread-winner for her family. No 
more going home to a cold room, and a fight for 
bread and dripping ; fer the soup, or pudding, or 
whatever the dinner might be, was served at a long 
table in the mission-room, which was warm and 
comfortable, and where they could sit and enjoy it 
to their hearts’ content ; and when they had finished, 
being warm and well satisfied, they could enjoy a 
ame before returning to school. 

The work had its difficulties, of course, but in a 
few weeks Miss Lester felt amply rewarded for her 
labour, in the improved appearance of many of the 
children, especially those who came regularly to the 
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dinners. In Lottie Lane’s case this was particularly 
marked. Instead of the pale, weary, discontented look, 
that was gradually overshadowing her sweet little 
face, its old merry look of happiness was returning, 
and when Miss Lester said to her one day, as she 
was leaving— 

“Well, Lottie, do you like these dinners?” such 
a look of gratitude beamed from her shy biue eyes 
as she answered— 

“Oh, yes, teacher! I never have the headache 
now, and it isn’t so very hard to make me good 
when I don’t have headache every day.” 























SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“THE WORD ON THE WATERS.” 


ere is the 
title of a 


little quarterly 
pamphlet issued 
by the Seamen’s 
Mission, 11, 
Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 
Herein we read 
that our sailors, 
as a class, are 
remarkably free 
from the taint 
of infidelity, and 
the secret of this 
immunity may 
be their con- 








stant inter- 


They are faced by solemn skies 


course With nature. 


and sentinel stars, surrounded by mighty, myste- 
rious waters, and again and again constrained to 
ery out within them that there must be a Sovereign 
Lord and Ruler of all. 
special temptations, and the Seamen's Mission tries 
“We 


get hold of them,” say our friends of the mission, 


Our sailors, however, have 
to stem the tide of carelessness and irreligion. 


“by all sorts of ruses, among which is a hearty 
teu.” —** This is first-rate tea,” said a grizzled old tar, 
with evident enjoyment ; “we get husband's tea at 
husband’s tea, you know, is a little hot water 
The twinkle in his eye 
made his audience suspect that the best cup in 


home 
poured on the grounds.” 


the brew is usually “ the master’s,” and that he was 
After tea there is often hymmn-sing- 
ing. “Perhaps,” say the conductors, “Jack at the 


aware of it. 


moment is only thinking of that energetic high note, 
or feeling that he has out-shouted Bill that time ; 
but when he is alone on the storm-tossed sea, he will 
understand the meaning, in the imidnight-watch, 


of the words he learnt on shore— 


“We are out on the ocean sailing, 
To a home beyond the tide !”’ 


We all know how some hymn, lingering in our 
memory, has been interpreted at last by our own 
experience, and been used to cheer, comfort, and 
inspire us; we believe in the service of praise, 
whether for storm-beaten sailors or for the little ones 


in our homes. ‘ How shall we get up an economical 


winter entertainment ?” was asked in a congregation, 
About the least inexpensive of all was arranged ; 
the children themselves were to amuse themselves 
by recitations, readings, ete, and plenty of sweet 
singing was to be the order of the evening. “I 
could sing on for hours,” has been the juvenile reply 


. 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 
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sometimes when we have questioned a boy-voealist 
as to his fatigue. Human nature loves singing, and 
human voices are most tuneful of all when praising 
the Master’s name.  Anold legend of the rabbis has 
it that there are in Paradise angels formed specially 
for praise ; each angel in its turn sings but one note, 
when its mission is ended and its existence expires. 
A meagre supposition this! Rather may we believe 
that the voice learning to praise the Lord is  pre- 
luding immortal music, and finding the way to the 
true and real end of life—to glorify God for ever. 


“PREACHING AND HEARING.” 

There is a deal of sound common sense and prac- 
tical piety in Professor Momerie’s latest collection of 
sermons under the above title (Blackwood), which 
were originally delivered in the chapel of — the 
Foundling Hospital. Our only regret in reading this 
most readable volume, is that the preacher did not 
seek to impress upon his hearers the central doctrine 
of the Atonement, and the more spiritual side ot 
religion. We do not for a moment suppose that 
Professor Momerie undervalues the importance of 
close spiritual communion with God, but ia these 
days it is more than ever necessary to be emphatic on 
this point. 
the same author and publisher, is (with one or two ex- 


* Belief in God,” a little volume from 


ceptions which it is not possible to deal with here), an 
excellent reply to objections clearly and fairly stated, 
and should be useful to ministers and teachers, 
as dealing with the subject in a concise and logical 
form. A more popular style of work, written within 
a similarly small compass, and by as able a pen, is 
still sadly wanted for the general Christian reader. 


THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 

There exists what the miners call a ‘Sunday 
stone,” every seventh layer of which is white, bearing 
witness year after year to refraining from work by 
the miners, and their keeping the Day of Rest. This 
natural, beautiful stone of testimony must surely 
amid week-day toil remind the men of God’s holy 
day, when they «vill turn their eyes from earthly 
objects to the promised Rest. It has been a matter 
of discussion as to whether the new institution in 
East London, inaugurated by the Beaumont Trust, 
should be closed on Sundays, or opened for exhibitions, 
etc, The sale herein ef intoxicating drinks is also a 
A gentleman, who in our opinion 
rightly considers that the selling of strong drink= 


subject of debate. 


may render the place more of a curse than a blessing 
to the neighbourhood, has made the liberal offer ot 
contributing £500 provided intoxicants be absent. 
Many are earnestly opposing Sunday opening, while 
others protest it is only fair the “ People’s Palace ” 
should be open on the “ People’s Day,” and urge that 
over-scrupulous ones can ease their consciences by 


























keeping away. Were Christians only concerned for 
their own souls, it might satisfy them to keep away, 
but they care too for the souls of others, and long 
that our countrymen may not set at nanght the 
commandment of God. Whatever might be gained 
in the way of amusement, or even instruction, on the 
Lord’s Day, must be weighed in the balance against 
the enforced employment of assistants, ete., and in 
Christian minds against the disregard of Divine Law. 
We believe that very many Sunday excursionists who 
filled our trains last summer did not belong to the 
ranks of those whose only spare time is Sunday : to 
their honour be it said, there are hundreds of such to 
he found at religious services and even teaching in 
the ‘Sunday-school, and in various ways doing work 
for God, . Long may it be before our country follows 
When, as a 
nation, we turn a deaf ear to the Word of God, surely 
then the glory will have departed from our highly 
favoured land. 
prays, “Lead us not into temptation,” should in 


the example of Continental Sundays. 


Let us beware lest the nation that 


mistaken philanthropy encourage her children to sink 
and stumble. 
“WITH GOD THERE IS NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.” 

We say “the age of miracles is past,” while yet 
our own lives and the lives around us bear witness 
to remarkable answers to. prayer that might almost 
seem miraculous, A homely American article that 
eame under our notice lately rebukes the expression, 
“remarkable answers to prayer,” saying that we 
should deem it ill-placed if applied to a case of a 
hoy who was taken ill away from home, and sent to 
his father for help. We should not say, “ Wonderful 
to relate, his father at once assisted him.” It would 
truly be well for us if we could expect heavenly sue- 
cour just as surely as the boy would expect an 
answer from his father ; and yet, we can scarcely 
help being struck with a thankful awe at the inter- 
positions which the Lord has made for us and for 
many of our acquaintance, who were in perplexing 
circumstances, The age of miracles has not passed - 
Nature, for instance, is an ever present miracle. “We 
eall it,” says one, “a miracle when Jesus multiplied 
the loaves, but the miracle, though gradual, is as 
glorious when we look around and note that from 
insignificant seed cast into the earth He bids the rich 
One of the most beautiful 
narratives we ever read on this subject appeared, we 


harvest-fields stand forth.” 


think, in one of the volumes of the Expositor ; it 
A little boy and girl 
were at sea under the captain’s charge ; the boy was 


has never left our memory. 
a little sceptic, and did not believe the captain could 
stop the machinery. 
hoard, and as the captain would not stop the ship to 
His little 
sister dropped her doll among the engines, and went 


One day he lost his ball over- 
get it, he was certain this was impossible. 


to the captain, whom she loved ; “for,” said she, 
“he is sure to help me.” The captain, without find- 
ing it necessary to stop the ship, restored her doll. 


Then the boy began to speak of favouritism and 
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injustice. One day there was a cry of “Man over- 
hoard !” and, almost directly, as it seemed to the 
children, the great ship was stopped ; the man was 
saved, and, at the captain’s word, all went on as 
hefore. The boy now owned his power, but doubted 
that the captain loved A/m, as his sister asserted. 
However, when they went on shore, he received from 
the captain a ball far beyond the worth of the one 
he had lost. “So,” says the writer, “bring your plea 
to God—say to Him, ‘ Father, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst grant this my prayer ’—and here leave it.” 
For none of them that trust in Him shall be left 
desolate. 
BOOKS OF STUDY FOR THE BLIND. 

“Study is like the heaven’s glorions sun.” So 
sings the bard of Avon, and study is now  shed- 
ding its ever-brightening beams even on those who 
seemed once shut out from its aid. About twenty 
years ago the Rev. R. H. Blair, of Worcester, received 
his first blind scholar, who went to the Cathedral school 
Mr. 


Blair’s ingenuity overcame certain difficulties in the 


and prepared his lessons with the other pupils. 


way of his blind scholar ; for instance, he embossed 
the subject of trigonometry backwards with a style, 





STUDENT. 


4 BLIND 


and the student could thus read it straight ; at the 
other end of the stylus was a small cog-wheel, to 
describe the necessary figures. Mr. Blair grew deeply 
interested in the subject of the mental progress of the 
blind, and he initiated the Worcester College for the 
Blind Sons of Gentlemen. The memorial verses that 
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commemorate his name tel] of those who owe much 
to his help, though guessing his manner of form and 
face, “through dim surmise of sense which God had 
chastened.” There are now many societies to help 
blind people of the poorer classes: this college at 
Worcester aims at introducing the blind to the ad- 
vantages of higher education, and the idea of such 
studentsat the Universities has become quite familiar. 
The chain of illumination is enlarged by books for 
the blind being printed in modern Greek. Soon it 
will be found that local libraries are greatly needed 
for the blind; their condition is very different from 
what it was in bygone days, and their intellectual 
progress is advancing so favourably that ere long such 
libraries will doubtless be established, and, in free 
communion with books, they will forget the natural 
darkness, and gloriously “ plunge soul-forward ” into 
beauty and truth. 
JOHN WESLEY'S LIFE. 
The Rev. John Telford, whose papers on “ Charles 


” 


Wesley in Marylebone” are still fresh in the minds 
of our readers, has lately writtenan excellent biography 
(published by Hodder and Stoughton) of the great 
Evangelist of the eighteenth century. The writer 
has brought out an abundance of fresh material, and 
among the many attractions of the work we may 
mention the fac-simile of Wesley’s draft of his famous 
letter to William Law, of May 20, 1738, which gives 
touching evidence of the amount of thought and 
care bestowed upon it. 


THE GRACE OF SELF-CONTROL. 

One of our great writers dwells upon the supreme 
importance to the heart of the gift of self-control : 
is not this virtue specially to be desired when 
our dealings are with the young, who so readily 
imitate our failings? <A fit of passion is severely 
punished in a child, which is deemed quite ex- 
cusable in the guardian or teacher ; whereas, it 
might be expected that with developed reason and 
with a character professedly Christian, the “ angry 
blow and hasty word” would be almost impossible. 
Think what a heritage is left to the child who, even 
when necessarily reproved or punished, sees a calm, 
tender demeanour ; think what is being written upon 
the young heart that becomes accustomed to irrit- 
ability and impatience! Sometimes, by force of 
heredity and natural character, such are our be- 
setting temptations ; the more reason then that we 
should specially ask for strength to resist them. 
“And make mother’s temper good, too,” was 
whispered by a little fellow, dismissed in wrath to 
pray for pardon for a fit of naughtiness. What 
a sermon for a listening mother! Sunday-school 
teachers should be ever on their guard against dis- 
plays of passion; we call the children together to 
learn of Christ, and though an offender may some- 
times need sharp and prompt removal, no Sunday- 
school should witness the flush of anger, the heat of 
ill-temper upon the teacher's face. Being in positions 


of power as concerns chil’ en, let us be patient and 
merciful ; we are sorry to remember occasions on 
which in the Sunday-school we have seen a childs 
head slapped and a boy’s ears soundly boxed. This 
may have produced quiet, but resentment, wrath, 
and fierce anger awoke in the heart of the child. 
Setter a thousand times a chattering word on the 
young lip than such secret feelings in the little heart. 
Personally, we have found that to withdraw a child 
on that occasion from the benefit of the lesson and to 
send him out is a quiet but powerful form of punish- 
ment; it impresses him, and impresses the others 
with a sense that their association with the school 
is a privilege to be rightly used by them. But, 
believing the box-on-the-ear form of correction to 
be often due to want of thought rather than heart, 
we feel constrained to beseech all teachers to bear in 
mind that in the eyes of our scholars we are setting 
forth the spirit of Christ: let us not misrepresent 
His patience. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE PAST. 

It has been beautifully said that repentance clothes 
in grass and flowers the grave wherein the past is 
laid, but we know too well that the follies and 
mistakes and shortcomings of years gone by rise up 
again and again as saddening memories, and sometimes 
the Evil One strives to use them for his purpose, to 
render us discouraged and despairing in the spiritual 
life. We forget that our God has east the sins of the 
penitent and believing behind His back—nowhere. 
Rather should past offences stimulate our energies 
now, and become, in God’s mercy, aids and helps to 
deeper consecration, What can we render unto Him 
Who has said, “Thy sins are forgiven thee—-go in 
peace?” Our Saviour has paid our debts—every one 
of them, and utterly—and we cry to our great Forgiver, 
* Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Coleridge 
tells us, in the “‘Ancient Mariner,” of the dead men, 
who at last stood up like spirits, and began to ply 
the ropes and speed the vessel: a well-known writer 
interprets this passage as showing us how the horror 
of our sins can at last take the form of a merciful 
angel and urge us ever onward. We have nothing 
now to do with our pardoned trespasses, save to read 
inscribed thereon the miracle of redeeming Grace. 
Thus, forgiven much, we should love the more, and 
realise how 

*““Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


“ NOBODY’S BOYS.” 

Mr. J. W. Fegan is one of those who practically 
carry out the poet’s conviction— 

‘* Love must the chasm span 
That sunders rich and poor.” 

He rescued his first “arab” in 1871, and, relating 
this child’s history to his ragged-school class, he was 
met by the remark from his scholars, ‘“‘ There’s many 
round ere a deal wusser than ’im.” They velunteered 
to show him the starving lads of whom they spoke ; 























and Mr. Fegan, faced by so painful and difficult a 
problem, decided prayerfully, ‘ 
done.” A little cottage-refuge led on to the Boys’ 
Home, Deptford, removed in 1882 to larger premises 
in Southwark Street, London. “This is the best 
Home in England,” said one of the boys emphatically 


‘something must be 





to a lady interested in the work. Mr. Fegan does 
not aim at forming his young charges into first-rate 
machines, but into capable and responsible human 
beings, adorning the name of manhood. There is so 
little of the institution about the Home that on 
half-holidays the boys are trusted to go out alone for 
the time of leave; nor do they abuse their freedom. 
Many a touching history can Mr. Fegan tell of efforts 
which have linked a shadowed past with a happy 
present and promising future ; boys utterly friendless 
have been practically taught that the Lord has been 
thinking upon them. One little fellow, asked by 
Mr. Fegan if he had no relation or friend in the 
world, answered simply, “ Yes, please, sir, I have you.” 
“How ean we turn away from the cry of distress ?” 
asks the moving spirit of this good work, “and how 
‘an we thrust aside the criminal boy, who clings to 
our friendship as the only hope for leading an up- 
right life?” A splendid opportunity for those who 
remember the Lord’s treasury is the “Juvenile 
Emigration and Colonisation Fund” connected with 
the Home. The Government representative at Quebec 
says of “nobody’s boys,” as trained for emigration, 
“They are the flower of all that ever came from 
England ; their bright, self-reliant look speaks 
volumes for their education,” and Mr, Fegan says he 
only wishes that those who have strengthened his 
hands to help the sinking street boys could see them 
now in snug Canadian homesteads, milking cows, 
or riding home, bronzed and smiling, on the hay, or 
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driving along, a well-dressed waggon-load, to the 
preaching service on the Sabbath. 


FOR CHRISTIAN READERS. 


The Rev. William J. Deane’s “ Life of Abraham ” 
(Nisbet) gives a great deal of useful matter in a 
small compass. Chapter LV., “ The Promised Land,” 
is especially interesting, and contains information of 
great use to teachers. We wish the type had been 
less trying to the eyes. More attractive in this 
respect is the Rev. Dr. Macduff’s new book, “ Ripples 
in the Twilight,” from the same publishers. The 
tipples ” 
on religious subjects, culled from Dr. Macduff’s 
unpublished sermons and other manuscripts. Many 
of these isolated thoughts are full of rare beauty, and 
the book once read will be carefully preserved for 
further and frequent use. Under the title “ Spiritual 
Counsels,” the Rev. Reginald Dutton has penned a 
very helpful and suggestive little book, which the 
Christian Knowledge Society has published. The 
work is divided into two parts—I. Hindrances, II. 
Helps. The book abounds in thoughtful passages 
—terse, clear, and striking. These “ Counsels” are 
primarily intended for young men, but old and young 
alike may read the book with profit and interest, as 
witness the following:-—“It is said by those who 
have been rescued from drowning, that the agony 
with which they regained consciousness was most 
terrible, while the act itself of drowning was won- 
derfully pleasant. So, too, in the spiritual life, the 
agony which the remembrance of past sin will bring 
to the soul whose spiritual consciousness is but now 
returning, is terrible indeed, while the gradual stupor 
which silently overwhelmed it like a flood was, in 
itself, easy and pleasant to submit to. But who that 
realises the meaning of those two words ‘stupor’ 
and ‘consciousness, in their relation to the spiritual 
life, would for one moment hesitate as to which to 


9” 


“ 


are a collection of promiscuous thoughts 


choose For many other illustrations of equal 
felicity, we can but refer our readers to the book 
itself. (Since writing these lines, we have heard, with 
unfeigned regret and sorrow, of the early death of 
the author.) 


THE SELBORNE SOCIETY. 

We read once of a fair maiden whose graceful 
robes were adorned with tiny canaries—it was the 
fashion to wear birds, and she bowed to it—but 
surely her woman’s heart must have ached for the 
little souls of song that had been hushed for ever. 
“What a fus. about shooting a bird!” some may 
say, reading that wondrous allegory of the sailor who 
shot the albatross; “what is a bird, after all?” 
And yet not one of them is forgotten before God. 
We heard of some Arctic explorers, who found with 
sorrow that there was only one fly left in their 
company. How that fly was petted and fed and 
cherished, and how sadly they spoke at last of its 
death! It is no shame to care for the helpless lives 
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of the lower creation ; the greatest hearts are those 
which reverence their weakness and dependence. 
Perhaps did creation hold one bird, we should con- 
sider it a precious trust, and look with far more 
disapprobation on hats, muffs, ete., trimmed with 
departed birds of soft, fair plumage. A million and 
a half of shining little creatures are killed every year 
abroad for the Jondon markets, and now fashion is 
asking our own dear English birds. The Selborne 
Society (Plumage Section) asks our countrywomen 
to abandon trophies of robins and sandpipers, and 


“BEARING THE LAMP OF GRACE.” 
Last October the tidings reached us that 'THE 


QUIVER Lifeboat, stationed at Queenstown, went off 


in a terrible gale to a ship in great danger off Roche’s 
Point ; the lifeboat put a pilot on board, and, in 
conjunction with some steam tugs, stayed by the 
vessel in distress till the wind shifted, and the 
danger was past. Our readers will share our thank- 
fulness for the help rendered by THE QUIVER boat ; 
may she be the means of succouring and saving many 
precious lives! And while we thought of our name- 





ROCHE'’S POINT, 


return to the ostrich or marabout feathers familiar to 
us in many a portrait by a master hand, The industry 
of feather dressing will thus be kept alive, and, of 
course, there will always be available for use in dress 
the feathers of birds killed for food or protected for 
their plumage; but members of the Selborne Society 
are asked not to wear foreign or English bird-skins. 
Lord Wolseley’s name figures heside that of the Lau- 
reate on the long list of advocates of this Society, and 


6“ 


the patronesses are the Princess Christian “‘and a 
hundred ladies who love the birds.” Let our country- 
women give definite instructions that they discounten- 
ance the fashion of wearing birds. Jules Michelet 
says, “* The happiest of beings is the bird—sustained 
by the breath of heaven, it rises without effort, like a 
dream.” Shell we, at Fashion’s bidding, selfishly say 
to the God-given life of joy, Thou shalt die! or shall 
we, obeying the promptings of our better nature, 
spare and protect those glorious, fluttering wings 
that rest 


“In the radiant morning's breast?” 


NEAR QUEENSTOWN. 


sake boat speeding to the ship in peril, there came to 
our mind that old ery from Macedonia, “Come over 
and help us,” and the plea of the desolate soul, 
“Save me on the billows rocking, 
Far, far, at sea.’ 

Most of us have seen a missionary map, and have 
heen startled and solemnised by the consciousness of 
what yet remains to be done for helpless, benighted 
ones. The lifeboat of the Gospel is speeding to their 
rescue ; are we urging it forward, or only looking 
on’? We read that in 1830 the Navigators’ Islands 
were full of pollution and destruction ; Christian 
hearts went to the rescue of the people ; only a few 
years later came the tidings, ‘The large erection, 
formerly used for savage dances, was crowded with a 
congregation holding a prayer-meeting. Thousands 
here have renounced heathenism.” Let us not say “I 
have no power to move the Gospel lifeboat :” there 
is no power like prayer. The pleading soul moves 
the Hand that worketh wonders. 
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THE ACCESSILON OF 


A SERMON 





PREACHED BY 





THE REV, WM. 


HE Jews are not here called the people 
of God in the highest sense of the 
designation: that is, as being all of 
them partakers of His forgiving, and 
renewing, and sanctifying grace. <A 
few there always were who knew, and 
loved, and served the Lord God of 
their fathers ; and such a people God 

has had under all dispensations. Their 
number is continually increasing; and 
may the Lord add to them daily such as are saved. 
Sut the Jews were the people of God in a national 
sense. He set His love upon them as the children of 
Abraham, and, having entered into a covenant on 
their behalf, He led them out of Egypt, marched 
them through the Red Sea, guided them for forty 
years in the wilderness, sustained them all the time 
with manna from heaven, refreshed them with 
water from the rock, and brought them at last to 
His holy habitation. They were distinguished by 
ordinances and privileges which were not bestowed 
on any other nation, To them pertained the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises. 
But religious advantages produce corresponding ob- 
ligations, and these, alas! they very often violated 
and disregarded, On this account God said to them, 
by the prophet Amos, “ You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth; therefore will I punish 
you for all your iniquities.” 

The text refers to the subject of civil government. 
Some kind of government is essential to the very 
existence of a civilised state. When rulers are what 
they ought to be, they originate useful measures ; 
and it is an unspeakable blessing to a people to have 
a wise and good and powerful government ; but 
when the rulers are weak-minded and unprincipled 
and tyrannical, they are the cawse of various miseries. 
The words of the text are connected with the denun- 
ciation of the wickedness of the princes and the 
peopie, and are intended to show that national sin 
produces national degradation. Some have supposed 
that the prophet here speaks metaphorically, but 
there is no reason to deviate from the literal sense. 
Yet the language is not to be taken absolutely, or as 
a universal condemnation. It is to be qualified by 
various considerations. Let us see whether we can 
explain it without impeachment of an event which 
has been hailed by a nation throughout all its 
borders ; and in doing so, let us 
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ON SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 9TH, 1837.* 


“As for My people, children are their oppressors, and women rule 
over them.”—ISAIAH iii. 12. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 








JAY, IN ARGYLE CHAPEL, BATH, 


I. Notice some of the recommendations of civil 
government which are deemed least favourable. 

It is said, “children are their oppressors.” It is 
reasonable to suppose that these will be wanting in 
experience. They cannot easily distinguish between 
appearances and realities, and are carried away by 





QUEEN VICTORIA, 1837. 


present feelings and impulses, without regard to their 
consequences ; therefore, on sober reflection, they 
cannot be justly entitled to our confidence. 

And as to women, everything is not equal to their 
beauty and loveliness. With regard to measures, 
they are called the tender sex ; and with regard to 
bodily strength, they are called the weaker vessel. 
The finer the porcelain the more brittle it is, and the 
more necessary that it should be well cared for. It 
should not be submitted to rough usage, nor exposed 
on common shelves, but be kept in recesses. It is 
often supposed that women have more imagination 
than judgment, that they are more accessible to 
Hattery than the opposite sex, and are more liable to 


* Now published for the first time. 
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be deceived. Their affections are commonly pas- 
sions, and they love and hate with all their soul and 
all their strength. They are also credited with being 
more deficient in reasoning than men. Mrs. Hannah 
More has said that, in the case of women, “ reflec- 
tion sometimes accompanies and sometimes follows 
speaking, while in men reflection is the antecedent; 
that women admire what is imposing, men what is 
solid ; that women admire passionately, and men 
approve cautiously.” You will observe that this 
discrimination is drawn by a female pen. We may 
add that women are more doomed to suffer, and are 
more restricted in their movements. If, as is gener- 
ally supposed, they are inferior to men in understand- 
ing, perhaps this may be attributed to what are called 
their accomplishments, which are calculated to make 
toys and playthings of them. Yet it would seem 
that the sexes should have different employments. 

Now let us turn the medal. It appears that the 
old are not always wise, and as there are old fools, 
there may be young sages. ‘Samuel ministered 
before the Lord, being a child, girded with a linen 
ephod. Moreover, his mother made him a little coat, 
and brought it to him from year to year, when she 
came with her husband to offer the yearly sacrifice.” 
Edward VI.—dear Edward !—too much the trust and 
idol of the Reformers, how soon he died! but how 
well he reigned! Dr. Benson, the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, had announced his intention of not granting 
ordination to anyone under the age of twenty-three, 
but, believing that Whitfield was endowed with rare 
qualifications for the ministry, he ordained him at 
the age of twenty-one, saying that if the Apostle 
Paul had been on earth he would have done the 
same. In the beginning of Christianity, while old 
men dreamed dreams young men saw visions. The 
Evangelist Philip had seven daughters who pro- 
phesied, and the Apostle said to Timothy, “Let no 
man despise thy youth.” Notwithstanding the gal- 
lantry of Frenchmen, they do not allew femaies to 
reign over them; but, as one remarks, the females 
have amply revenged themselves for the exclusion by 
taking care to rule over their Sovereigns. Other 
nations have been more wise and prudent, foreseeing 
that women weuld govern either directly or in- 
directly, and they added grace to influence. 

Let us view our subject impartially. I well 
remember being associated in the Mansion House, 
London, with that excellent man Rammohun Roy, 
when, being asked by the Lady Mayoress what was 
his opinion of the two sexes, the Rajah replied (and 
we must remember he came from India), “Physically 
considered, women are inferior to men; morally con- 
sidered, they are superior; and intellectually con- 
sidered, they are equal: that is, with the same 
opportunities and advantages.” If this opinion be 
correct, What right had Pope to say that woman had 
no character, and, more than this, that every woman 
was a rake at heart? As there have been men of 
feminine character, so there have been women of mas- 
culine intelligence, but we du not mean that they lave 


proved this by leaping over a five-barred gate. We 
do not refer to the patriotic Joan of Are, or to the 
energetic and unscrupulous Queen Jezebel, whio 
gained distinction in their day by unsexing them- 
selves. Women, my dear sisters, never appear to so 
much advantage as on Christian ground. Let them 
be wise and good, and no one will call in question 
their fitness for filling important situations. Have 
we not seen them taking positions of eminence in 
various departments ef literature? In our own age 
do not the works of Mrs. Hannah More rank among 
the most talented and popular? 

3ut let us look in the direction of royalty. And 
here, if it were in my power, I should be delighted to 
speak of that lovely and liberal and pious Queen 
Mary,daughter of Henry VILI., but I cannot * indulge 
in this strain. Then there is Queen Elizabeth, whose 
character I do not admire in all respects, for her 
disposition, like her father’s, was arbitrary, and her 
notion of civil and religious liberty was altogether 
incorrect ; but she displayed grandeur of mind, and 
her talents (and especially her talent for government), 
when viewed in the light of former times, were of a 
very high order. Attempts have been made to 
depreciate her by attributing her success to her 
Ministers ; but who found them out? who chose 
them? who placed them in office? and who kept 
them at their posts? Queen Anne was not dis- 
tinguished by any remarkable attributes or endow- 
ments. Both her political and religious principles 
were high, and she allowed herself to be guided very 
much by two women of imperious temper ; yet she 
well deserved the title that was given her, “ The 
Good Queen Anne.” 

But surely we have said enough to show that the 
language of the text, so far as it is a denunciation, is 
to be understood with qualification and abatement; 
and we are persuaded that another exception will be 
found in the illustrious female Sovereign who has 
just ascended the first throne in the world. 

Let me now proceed to consider 

II. The grounds of satisfaction we have in the 
accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

I do not derive this satisfaction particularly trom 
the excellence of the political Constitution under 
which we live, and according to which the great 
governing power is the law of the land. There is 
law for the throne as well as for the cottage. Lord 
John Russell, speaking of the Constitution, has told 
us how much George LI. was struck with a board 
that was hung up near a pathway over his farm, 
and on which he read the following inscription : 
‘“ Whoever trespasses here will be prosecuted ac- 
cording to law.” “Ah!” said he, “ according to law, 
and not according to the Wing's pleasure.” This 
interesting fact speaks volumes. 

I derive our satisfaction from the moral and 
religious condition of the country itself. We, as a 
nation, are exalted to heaven by our privileges. — It 
would be unbecoming to speak of ourselves in ‘ 


“te, The truth will not permit him, 
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spirit of self-righteousness, and to say, “ The temple 
of the Lord! the temple of the Lord are we,” for 
we are well aware of the many and great evils which 
still exist among us; but we are persuaded that there 
is no country in the world superior to our own, 
morally and religiously. Oh, my brethren, let us 
acknowledge with gratitude before God that ours is 
indeed a good land: a land of Bibles, and holy 
Sabbaths, and sanctuaries, and Gospel preaching, and 
Christian missions, and philanthropic institutions, 
and civil and religious freedom: a land now without 
aslave. Great efforts are made, and large sums of 
money contributed, to spread the Gospel of Christ 
both at home and abroad. Then may we not reason- 
ably expect that God will say, “ Destroy it not, for a 
blessing is in it”? If He bless a nation, as such, He 
must bless it in this world, not in the next. I think 
we ought not to overlook the favourable providence 
of God in the preservation of the life of our Queen, 
and in her coming of age at the very time when the 
late King’s illness commenced, being prepared for 
her accession to the throne without the difficulties 
and dangers of a regency. 

I derive our satisfaction from the propriety and 
consistency of the Queen’s deportment during her 
childhood and youth, viewed in connection with her 
training. Along with every kind of instruction suit- 
able to a royal personage, she had the advantage of 
her mother’s experience ; and of what an excellent 
mother! How much did the prophet Samuel, and, 
through him, how much did all Israel owe to his 
praying and devoted mother Hannah! How much 
did Timothy, and, through him, how much did the 
whole Church owe to his mother Eunice and his 
grandmother Lois! How much did John Newton 
and Richard Cecil, and, through them, how much 
did thousands in the Church of England owe to their 
pious mothers! I remember at this moment that 
Daniel Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, says that in 
all his conversation in prison with Bellingham re- 
specting the murder of Perceval, he did not show the 
least feeling till he mentioned his poor mother, when 
he burst into tears and cried aloud: an evidence of 
the closeness and tenderness of the bond which con- 
nects the mother and her son. We talk about happi- 
hess, and about the joyful mother of children ; but 
what can equal the happiness of the Duchess of Kent 
in having such a precious daughter, and seeing her 
placed on the throne of the United Kingdom ? 

I derive our satisfaction from the disposition, and 
talent, and principles of our Queen, so far as they 
have been developed or declared ; from the propriety 
and dignity of her deportment on her first appearance 
before the Privy Council, from her adhesion to the 
Reformed religion, and from her desire to govern to 
the satisfaction of all classes of her subjects. This 
is just the case as it ought to be; for if, as some 
maintain, “ kings are to be the nursing fathers, and 
queens the nursing mothers of the Chureh,” surely 
they must cherish the whole family, and not confine 
their revards to a favourite child. 


THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Now, perhaps you think I have spoken in too 
sanguine a strain. I know how fond men are of 
novelty, how prone they are to worship the rising 
sun, and how natural it is to look favourably on the 
accession to the throne of a youthful and amiable 
Sovereign; but, beyond all question, we have much 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the accession of 
Queen Victoria, whom God preserve and bless! We 
have nothing to fear and everything to hope, for I 
am persuaded that she possesses the elementary 
materials which are requisite to make a people con- 
tented and happy. May God grant that her path 
may be as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day ! 

3ut though I have spoken freely on topics con- 
nected with the present occasion, there are other 
things to be mentioned still more becoming my office, 
and to these I shall now refer— 

III. In the way of application. 

1. Let me exhort you not to forget the agency of 
God in all human affairs. The kingdoms of the 
earth are the Lord’s, and He is the Governor among 
the nations. He doeth according to His will in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. By Him kings reign and princes decree 
justice. He changeth the times and the seasons ; 
He removeth kings and setteth up kings. This 
removal is generally by death, and occasionally by 
terrible revolutions ; but in the present instance we 
have reason to rejoice in a peaceful accession. 

Remember, too, that our Sovereign is law per- 
sonified. Hence, loyalty is devotion to law, and not 
mere attachment to the person or admiration of the 
outward grandeur of kings, though, as the ministers 
of God, their persons are pre-eminently sacred. 
There are self-willed characters, who “despise do- 
minion, and speak evil of dignities”; but you, as 
Nonconfermists, have always been distinguished by 
your loyalty. Iam sure you are not behind any of 
her Majesty’s subjects in your attachment to her 
person and her throne. You cheerfully “render to all 
their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whem honour.” 

There is, however, one duty to which I desire to 
call your particular attention. The Apostle Paul 
says, “I exhort that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men, for kings, and for all that are in author- 
ity, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty.” This exhortation is 
founded on the principle that all events are under the 
Divine control. ‘“ The king’s heart, just as much 
as any other man’s heart, is in the hand of the 
Lord : as the rivers of water, He turneth it whither- 
soever He will.” And as prayer is acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, so by this means you may 
be a blessing to your country and its rulers. And 
surely never was prayer more necessary than in the 
ease of the Sovereign now before us. Consider the 


vreatness of the work to which she is called—that is, 
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to rule over an empire on which the sun never sets, 
and over people and nations whose interests often 
appear to be in collision. Think of her age and her 
danger. How few could bear such an elevation as 
hers without giddiness, unless kept by the power of 
God! Think of the trials and difficulties she must 
have in common with the humblest of her subjects. 
It was not when David was a shepherd, feeding his 
tlocks near Bethlehem, but after he had become king 
in Israel, that he exclaimed, “Oh ! that I had wings 
like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest. 
Lo! then would I wander far off, and remain in the 
wilderness. I would hasten my escape from the 
windy storm and tempest.” Do not forget that she 
has a soul to be saved, and pray that she may be as 
pious and as good as she is great. Pray that her 
throne may be established in righteousness ; that 
wisdom and knowledge may be the stability of her 
times ; that she may be preserved from flatterers and 
sycophants, as well as from party rancour. Pray 
that God will save our Queen both in this world and 
for ever. 

Let me conelude with a reference to the social 
inequalities of the present life, viewed in connection 
with those to which they lead. Some are born to 
affluence, and others to poverty ; some are noble by 
birth, others belong to the lowliest ranks ; a few, 
and only very few, are born to be kings and queens, 
while the vast majority are born to be subjects. You 
perceive at once the immense disparity between your 
own social position and that of the Sovereign who 


now reigns over us. At the same time, let us remem- 
ber that the Lord is the Maker of us all, and that all 
are the care of His providence. You, my young 
female friends, are never likely to be called to 
occupy a throne, but you are called to be dutiful as 
daughters, to be affectionate as friends, to be faith- 
ful as wives, and to be loving and considerate as 
mothers ; and thus you may be useful in your day 
and generation. 
** Honour and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part: there all the honour lies.” 

It will not be long before all earthly distinctions 
cease. Soon we shall all go to the place whence we 
shall not return. “There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary are at rest. There 
the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor, The small and great are there, and 
the servant is free from his master.” 

And what is the lesson that our common mortality 
teaches? It is that while the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever. It is that the pride of life will 
vanish like smoke, and that only what is moral and 
religious will remain, It is that true and permanent 
greatness does not consist in great riches, eminent 
learning, or nobility of station, but in goodness, And 
it is the glory of goodness that it eannot he monopo- 
lised by anyone, but is attainable by all. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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OM APT has i. 
MISTAKEN. 
“No age was spared, nor sex, nay, no degree ; 
Nor infants in the porch of life were free.” 
JOHNSON. 
MAY as well say at once that 
I am not my own heroine. I 
have no qualifications for the 
character. My hair is neither 
red nor frizzy ; my eyes are not 
green ; I am not cataleptic; nor 
have I any but the most vague 





and general ideas on the subjeet 
of oceult influence or odic force. 
On the other hand, I am not exceptionally beautiful, 
or talented, or anything that a heroine of the other 
school ought to be. 

Since that one tragic night, without which this 
story would never have been written, my life has 
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been free from great events. My ré/e has been that of 
spectator, not actor; and on the whole, I am content 
that it should have been so. If my life has not been 
exciting, it has been happy, as nations and lives are 
said to be who have no history. It is the history of 
other lives that I have to tell—lives fuller and more 
eventful than mine, more exciting, but perhaps less 
serene and calm. Even on that strange and tragic 
night of which I spoke just now, TI was scarcely an 
actor, or only in the most passive and involuntary 
sense, but the scenes of which I was the unnoticed 
observer burnt themselves into my memory in in- 
effaceable lines. 

My father was a young man then, a captain 
in the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
and stationed with his regiment at Sooltapoor. 
There were three children, of whom I was. the 
eldest, my sister Nelly, who could not speak plain, 
and a baby boy of two or three months. 1 ought to 
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have gone home before this, but Sooltapoor was so 
far from the coast that travelling was difficult, and 
while my parents were trying to make arrangements 
for me, the Mutiny broke out, and the opportunity 
slipped by. So [ stayed, growing daily whiter and 
thinner, as English children do who remain too long 
in India, and feeling the intense heat of the Indian 
summer inore than either my parents or the little 
ones : feeling it, no doubt, all the more for a certein 
restraint that had crept into our lives. We were in 
the very centre of the disturbed districts, and though 
my father fondly hoped that his own troops were too 
loyal to be infected, there was enough in the con- 
dition of the country to inspire the gravest uneasiness, 
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and to make him take every possible precaution to 
ensure our safety. He would fain have sent us all 
home, or up to the hills, had either course been 
possible, but the state of the country put it out of 
the question; and besides this, my mother utterly 
refused to leave him: and when my mother utterly 
refused to do a thing, my father must have learnt 
by that time how vain it would be to attempt te 
alter her decision, The only thing she would con- 
cede was, that if an escort to the coast could be 
found, Nelly and Charlie and [ should be sent home 
under the care of Wuzeerun, our ayah, a native 
woman in whom my mother had the fullest confid- 


ence, and who, like so many of her class, proved 
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to be entirely worthy of it when the hour of trial 
came, 

It came sooner than anyone had expected. Before 
the projected journey could be undertaken, the troops 
in whose loyalty my father had trusted had turned 
upon their officers, and risen in open revolt. Some of 
the officers were shot on the parade-ground as they 
tried to summon the men to their duty, and the rest 
were forced to retreat to the citadel, where the 
women and children were already collected. 

The citadel of Sooltapoor was a tolerably strong 
fortress, but the overcrowding was something terrific, 
and the children had too little sense of danger to 
accept safety as a compensation for discomfort and 
privation. There was no absolute lack of provisions, 
but the fare was of the simplest, consisting chiefly of 
dall and rice, and the crowded sleeping 
made the nights like a hideous dream. The men 
were on one side, and the women and children on the 
other, except that my father and mother had a small 
room to themselves, and that little Charlie slept with 
them, instead of in the women’s room with the other 
children, 

Nelly and I were with our ayah in the general 


rooms 


apartment, a room already too small for the numbers 
who were obliged to share it, and still further over- 
crowded on that dreadful night by the arrival of 
some fugitives from a neighbouring cantonment. 
They came in, weary and footsore, just as the brief 
Indian twilight was falling, and they were scarcely 
housed before the darkness of a tropical night was 
upon us,to enhance the confusion. I ean see it all 
now—the bare barrack-room, dimly lit by chiré 

native lamps, fed by villanous oil, and seeming to 
combine the maximum of smell with the minimum 
of light. What a picture it was they showed! Cry- 
ing children, bewildered nurses, weary mothers for- 
getting their own fatigue in ministering to the 
necessities of their little The 
belonged to a Queen’s regiment, and there were 
English and Irish nurses squabbling over their re- 
spective charges with the dark-skinned ayahs already 
There had been no time to bring any- 


ones, new arrivals 


in possession. 
thing with them in their hurried flight, and, badly as 
those in the fort were supplied, they could not refuse 
to share food and bedding, and even clothing, with 
the hapless fugitives. 

“Sure an’ ye could make room for wan more, 
missie?” I heard a voice saying above me, as I lay 
on the charpoy I shared with Nelly, and watched 
the shadowy-looking groups the faint light distorted 
into grotesqueness. Nelly was already asleep; the 
dark eyes that were such a curious contrast to her 
“lint-white locks ” were shut, and I did not like dis- 
turbing her, but I could not summon courage to 
refuse. And, indeed, the woman did not wait for an 
answer, but laid a sleeping figure beside us, and went 
away, with a cheerful “Good-night, missie,” to attend 
to another child. I did not know who she was, but 
my mother said afterwards she was probably one of 
the soldiers’ wives who had come in that afternoon 
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from Azuffghur, Several of them were Irish, and 
both speech and face showed that she was an Irish- 
woman. Beyond this I noticed nothing. I was too 
sleepy for observation. The room and all its oe- 
cupants were gradually becoming indistinct, the con- 
fusion of tongues was softening to a soothing murmur, 
and I was soon as fast asleep as Nelly or the little 
unknown child who lay so quietly beside us. | 
slept, and knew nothing more till I was roused as 
I hope few English children will ever be waked 
again. 

Imagine what it was, ye who “live at home at 
ease |” 
if the citadel were falling about our ears, and that 
meant, we afterwards learnt, the exploding of a mine 
under the principal gate of the fort ; the clash and 
clink of steel, as the suddenly roused men sprang to 
arms, the sharp rattle of bullets, the sounds of 
mortal contlict, the shrieks of women and children, 
the groans of wounded and dying men, 


A noise as of a hundred cannon, a crash as 


The gate was down, and hundreds of dark figures 
were pouring in at the breach, while the little hand- 
ful of defenders could only be counted by tens. — It 
was said afterwards that every white man fought as 
if he had the courage and the strength of ten; and 
what wonder, when they were all that stood between 
the helpless creatures within and death—or worse ? 
But the contest was too unequal, and already there 
were lithe, dusky forms in the women’s room, and 
reddened swords and piercing cries, [sat up 
trembling and dazed with horror, but Nelly never 
Children of her age sleep so soundly, and 


fa) 


stirred. 
my little sister was such a bonnie, healthy ehild. — It 


was too dark to distinguish much, but suddenly I 


saw my mother coming towards our corner, with 
wild look and outstretched She 
dragged, rather than helped me off the charpoy. 
“Run!” she cried; “ your father is outside. 
to him, Esther, and I will bring Nelly.” 
along in the direction she pointed, guided by the 


a strange arms, 


‘: Run 
I sped 
glimmering of a light in the passage. It was so 
dark in the room I had just left—for already half the 
lamps were extinguished in the scuffle and confusion 
that prevailed—that had not my mother known 
exactly the position of our charpoy, I doubt if she 
could have made her way so swiftly to it. Before I 
reached my father she was with us again, with a 
sleeping child closely folded in her arms, and that 
As she 
appeared, my father opened a small postern at the 


awful look of frenzied horror in her face. 


end of the passage, and we found ourselves outside 
the fort. Luekily there was no moon, and the star- 
light was not sufficient to betray our flight, even if 
the mutineers had not been too busy with their 
fiendish within the fort to have 
thoughts for the fugitives who were stealing along 


eyes or 


work 
under cover of the night. There were, besides our- 
selves, another officer, and his wife and child, and a 
young English girl who had clung to my _ father 
when 
Both Captain Damar and my father were wounded, 


her brother was eut down before her eyes. 
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and it was only when they found resistance hopeless 
that my father determined to escape by the little 
postern, of which, fortunately, he had a key. 
was no time to find others to share their flight—no 
time except to rescue wife and child, and fly. 

My father had Charlie in one arm, and he caught 


There 


me up with the other. Even now I seem to feel 
again the labouring of the heart I was pressed 
against, and the strange, panting breath. 

“We must 
dear wife! If they overtake us, I have this.” 

He held up something that glittered in the star- 
light, and we sped along the dusty road, keeping in 


run for it,” he said; “but be brave, 


the shelter of the cactus hedge, and making for a 
dak bungalow at a little distance from the fort, and 
which Captain Damar believed to be deserted. 

The Damars got there first, being less encumbered, 
and when we reached it they had already lit a chiragh 
that had been left upon the table, and were looking 
eagerly out for us. We gathered together in the 
welcome shelter, a panting, breathless group. My 
father set me down, and | remember stil] the desolate 
appearance of the deserted room and the unnatural 
My father had a 
sabre-cut across his forehead, and Miss Wharton took 


expression of the familiar faces. 


Charlie from him, and began hushing him off to sleep, 
while my mother was unrolling the shawl from the 
She set the little 
bundle down, and disengaged the folds of the shaw], 


awakening child in her arms. 


and then 

Shall T ever forget my own bewilderment or my 
mother’s awful shriek ? The child she had saved at 
the risk of her own life was not Nelly 
child at all. 
who had been laid on the charpoy beside us, and 
existence I had till that 


was not her 
own It was the little fair-haired boy 


Whose very moment. for- 


gotten, 
CHAPTER Ef. 
“UNCLE DICK.” 
“Throw thine eye 


On yon young boy.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE little boy so strangely and unwittingly rescued 
was a fair, pretty child, apparently about four or five 
He stood 
staring in bewilderment at the circle of astonished 


years old, but small and slightly built. 


and scarcely friendly faces; and as it dawned upon 
him that he was amongst strangers, the corners of 
the delicate mouth drooped and fell, the sensitive 
lips trembled, and tears rose in the large blue eyes. 
“Who is he?” Mrs. Damar cried. “He doesn’t 
belong to the regiment, I’m sure.” 
“He must have been amongst those poor people 
from Azuffghur,” said my father. 
left by now, I’m afraid.” 
“ Poor little man!” said Mrs. Damar pitifully, as she 
set her own child down and took him on her knee. 
My mother did not speak. She sat rocking her- 
self to and fro in speechless agony, while my father 


“The only one 


vainly endeavoured to soothe her grief. Alas! poor 
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mother, not even he could do that. She was like 
one distraught, accusing herself of having killed her 
child, and covering her eyes as if she could not bear 
the sight of the child who had lain in Nelly’s place, 
and whose long fair curls had made it possible in 
the darkness to mistake him for her. She was only 
quieted when Mrs. Damar carried him into another 
room, and then she fell into a kind of stupor, from 
which only my father could rouse her. 

When we left the bungalow I believe she would 
have left the poor little boy behind, but for my 
father’s stern refusal to permit it. 

“Do you think there is a chance in such things ?” 
he exclaimed. “Surely the child is given to us as 
Think what you would wish if 
some other woman had found Nelly.” 

It was the most effectual argument he could have 
used. 


much «as our own. 


For the first time since her loss, my mother 
burst into tears, weeping with a passionate violence 
that frightened Charlie and me, and made little Basil 
tremble like an aspen-leaf, but that probably saved 
her life. And when the storm had 
spent itself, she went up to the astonished child and 


her reason or 


kissed his brow. 
“For Nelly’s sake,” 
lead her quietly away. 
And so Basil 
evermore, 


she said, and let my father 


became my brother then and for 


His name, he said, was Basil 
father understood it, for the child said it all together, 
He did not speak very 
plainly, running his words together in a hurried, 


Ford—or so my 


as if it were one word. 
nervous way, that my father said was probably 


shock. Who could tell 


what scenes of horror those blue eyes might have 


caused by some mental 
gazed on before he was brought into the citadel at 
Sooltapoor? They were the bluest eyes I ever saw, 
the sort of deep-sea blue that seldom outlasts child- 
hood ; and that, indeed, in Basil’s case, merged into 
estate. But 
though the colour altered, his eyes never lost their 


au greyer hue as he grew to man’s 
look of wonderful clearness and depth, or the power 
of expression that made their glance sometimes so 
scathing and sometimes so sweet. Luminous, large- 
pupilled, clear and true, I have seen many beautiful 
eyes, but none like my brother Basil’s. Even as a 
child I felt their power, and could refuse nothing to 
And later 

But we were both children that long day that was 


spent in the deserted bungalow—children with no 


their imperious pleading. 


prevision of the future before us, and a very real 
sense of the discomforts of the present. 

My father had decided that we must not attempt 
to pursue our flight till nightfall. Though there 
might be danger in delay, there would certainly have 
been more danger still in moving abroad within view 
As to the fate of those 
within it, it was only too certain; and, indeed, 


of the now hostile citadel. 


Captain Damar, who had been round the compound 
to reconnoitre our position, had heard groups of 
Sepoys discussing the events of the night as they 
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passed along the road, and declaring that every 
white person had perished—“ man, woman, and 
ehild.” 

It was only what they knew must have happened, 
but at least it made my mother more willing to 
leave the place where she had tried to persuade her- 
self that her child might yet be alive. 

“She was so little, so innocent—who could harm 
a baby like that ?” she cried, clinging desperately to 
hope. But her own eyes had shown her the hope- 
lessness of expecting pity for innocence or helpless- 
ness from the dark-skinned fanatics who were 
masters now in Sooltapoor, When the night fell she 
let my father place her on one of the horses we had 
found in the stables, and when the rest were mounted, 
we set forth—a strangely silent party, keeping to the 
by-roads, and guiding our course by the stars. 

I remember little of the toilsome journey, and, 
indeed, I believe I slept most of the way, supported 
by my father’s arm, and undisturbed by the alarms 
and anxieties that pressed upon the elders, That 
we gained the shelter of Cawnpore before morning, 
and eventually reached Calcutta in safety, is all that 
it is necessary to relate. Captain Damar had been 
ordered to join the British troops before Lucknow, 
but my father’s wound did not heal, and it ended in 
his being invalided home. Mrs. Damar and her 
child were to accompany him, and of course my 
mother and myself, Charlie, and my brother Basil. 
I had already begun to call him so; but though he 
was very engaging and affectionate, he evidently 
pined for his own people, and only accepted us as 
unsatisfactory substitutes. He had got over his 
first shyness, and chattered volubly enough to my 
father and me, but though he told us he had a pony 
named “ Jack,” and a bearer named “ See-See,” he 
could tell my father nothing that served to identify 
him or give a clue to his parentage. The little night- 
dress he wore was of coarse material, and bore no 
mark, and though at first there seemed a possible 
clue in the fact that he wore a small silver amulet, 
such as Hindus are fond of binding on their arms, it 
turned out to be quite an ordinary one, and offered 
no salient points for recognition. It had been put 
on his arm by See-See, he said, but he could not tell 
us more than that. As for his parents, Basil could 
not even tell us their names. They had been Dada 
aud Mamma to him, and that was all he knew. 

“Was that fat woman who put you in our bed 
your mamma ?” I inquired. 

“No!” eried Basil indignantly. “My mamma 
booful—more boofuller than yours.” 

I remember disputing this on filial grounds, but 
Basil stood firm. 

“Dada says so,” he said conclusively. ‘“ Dada 
says Mamma more boofuller than anyone, and Dada 
knows best.” 

Poor little fellow! there was something pathetic 
in his firm belief in the father whom it was only too 
probable he no longer possessed. 

“Is your dada a soldier, my boy?” said my father, 


stroking the long fair curls with a tender, pitying 
touch. 

“Dada a tum-tum man,” said Basil; and as we 
stared in not unnatural bewilderment, he conde- 
scended to explain by going through a pantomime of 
beating an imaginary drum, and blowing an equally 
imaginary trumpet. My father looked puzzled, and 
asked other questions, but without eliciting satis- 
factory replies, Basil was easily frightened, and 
though he was always more at ease with my father 
than with my mother, the effort to answer seemed to 
bring back all his shyness and timidity. I knew 
afterwards that my father came to the conclusion 
that Basil’s father had probably been in a regimental 
band. It did not seem quite consistent with a bearer 
and pony of his own, but longer acquaintance 
showed that Basil possessed a lively imagination, 
and he was at the baby age when children “romance” 
with little perception of the line that separates truth 
from fiction. Besides this, my father obtained in- 
disputable evidence that a trumpeter named Ford 
had been in the regiment stationed at Azutfghur, 
and had perished in the massacre at Sooltapoor. 

“But whatever his birth, he is my own dear son 
now,” said my father decidedly, and I believe he felt 
quite relieved that no one ever appeared to put ina 
prior claim. Poor Trumpeter Ford lay in the ditch 
at Sooltapoor, and Basil was to all intents and pur- 
poses my father’s son. 

I have said that no one ever put forward a claim to 
Basil, but I ought not to omit to record that Basil 
himself laid claim to kinship with a stranger the 
very day before we sailed for England. ‘The claim 
was disallowed, but the incident, with all the at- 
tendant circumstances, stamped itself on my childish 
recollection even more firmly than I knew. Memory 
is as capricious as dreams, and has apparently as 
little sense of fitness and proportion. Why should 
some scenes fade so completely from our remem- 
brance, while others stand out in a vivid presentment 
quite disproportionate to their actual importance ? 
Is it all chance-medley, or is there some yet unrecog- 
nised law? I leave physiologists and psychologists 
to settle this; but whatever the reason, certain it is 
that I can see, as if it had happened yesterday, the 
wide, bright Caleutta street, the tide of vehicles and 
pedestrians, the imposing front of Government House, 
and the brilliant groups just then descending the 
steps. The Governor-General himself was there, fol- 
lowed by several of his suite, and looking as distin- 
guished and commanding as only “the Great Eltchi” 
could. The setting sun flashed brightly on sword- 
hilt and lace and epaulet, as the staff-officers came 
down to the row of carriages and horses in waiting, 
and Basil suddenly slipped his little white hand 
from the dark long fingers of the ayah who was 
with us, and darted up to a gentleman in uniform, 
who appeared to be amongst the Governor's suite. 

“Unele Dick! Uncle—Uncle Dick !” he cried, 
clinging round the spurred and booted leg in a per- 
fect ecstasy of emotion and delight, 
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The gentleman thus suddenly assailed was a tall, 
handsome man, about thirty years of age, with close- 
cropped hair, and the long fair whiskers that were 
known as “ weepers” then. He started violently, 
and looked down with an expression of intense and 
almost horrified surprise. That was all I understood 
from his glance: neither recognition nor welcome, 
but a strange horror and incredulous surprise. 

“What foolery is this?” he exclaimed, in a harsh, 
grating voice, looking round at the men clustered 
near, as he disengaged Basil’s clinging hands with 
“ What does the child mean ? 
Does no one know who he is ?” 

The ayah and [ had hurried to the spot, but the 
little seene had attracted general attention, and 
before she could explain, the Governor-General’s 
curiosity was excited. 

“What is it?” he asked, pausing as he was about 
to get into his carriage, and looking at the officer to 
whose knees Basil had clung. 


no very gentle touch. 


“Some mistake, your Excellency,” said the gentle- 
man he addressed, “‘ I have no nephew, as you know.” 
“ And don’t you know the child ?” 

“| never saw him in my life before.” 

My poor Basil! Shall I ever forget 
broken look in the small white face ? 

“Un—ele Dick!” he faltered faintly, and then 
dropped down senseless at his feet. 

| had been too shy and bewildered to utter a word, 
but now L rushed to him impetuously, and threw my 
arms round his neck. 


the heart- 


“eis my brother, my dear brother Basil!” I eried ; 
“and you are a nasty, horrid man to make him ery!” 

| was erying too much myself to know very clearly 
what followed, but I heard the ayah explaining, 
and the explanation seemed to give general satis- 
It was not our dear old Ayah Wuzeerun— 
Wuzeerun lay cold and stiff at Sooltapoor—but a 
new one, whom my mother had engaged for the 
voyage home, and who did not know that Basil was 
not the brother I called We were Captain 
Graham’s children, she said now, and the Governor- 


faction. 


him. 


General seemed quite satisfied, as he had every right 
to be. He got into his carriage and was driven off, 
and the officers mounted and jingled after him; the 
crowd quickly dispersed, and only the ayah and Basil 
and I were left on the steps of Government House. 

Pasil had revived a little, but he was shaken and 
trembling, and the ayah lifted the light little figure 
in her arms, where he lay with closed eyes, and 
uttering from time to time a low sobbing sigh. 

We got home without further adventure, except 
that as we left tie steps of Government House, a 
native servant, whom I had seen in attendance on 
the officer whom had as “ Uncle 
Dick,” glided from the shadow of one of the pillars, 
looked curiously at Basil, as he lay white and 


Sasil addressed 


sobbing in the ayal’s arms, and immediately retired 
With a perfectly expressionless face. My father con- 
sidered it an additional proof that Basil had been 
misled by some resemblance of face or uniform, for 
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the servant would probably have recognised the 
child had he been his master’s nephew. 

“ But, indeed, if it had been anything but the child’s 
faney, the uncle would have known him himself,” 
said my father, with unanswerable logic; “and _ it 
isn’t very likely that Trumpeter Ford would have a 
brother on the Governor-General’s staff.” 


CHAPTER III, 
HAZELFORD. 
“He is in love with an ideal, 
A creature of his own imagination, 
A child of air, an echo of his heart.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
HAZELFORD is a quiet country town in the south of 
England, a sleepy little place, that would be almost 
unknown if it were not that the great castle that 
frowns down upon it is the seat of the Earls of 
Otterbourne, famous alike in story and in song. 
To the ordinary tourist Hazelford simply means 
Hazelford Castle, and [ must admit it is much the 
same with its inhabitants. Literally and 
metaphorically, the castle dominates the little town. 
It stands on the brow of a sharp escarpment, one of 
the cleanly cut chalk ridges that mark the ancient 
coast-lines, and is built in the form of a quadrangle, 


own 


with turrets and bastions and towers, and a great 
The cliff itself 
rises sheer from the low alluvial plain that lies 
between Hazelford and the sea, and the red roofs 
of Hazelford the feet of the 
huge square pile of solid grey masonry that crowns 
the beetling erag. It is an article of faith with us 
all that no other castle is so finely situated, and 


Norman keep frowning over all. 


seem to nestle at 


certainly I have never seen any other that seemed 
such a visible embodiment of strength and force 
and power. It be that its strength is a 
thing of the past, that the ivy that clings to 
its buttresses hides a slow but sure decay, and that 
modern cannon would make very little of its four- 
feet walls ; but there is a moral force in the old 


may 


stronghold still, and no one in’ Hazelford quite 
escapes its influence. The castle is the determining 
factor in their lives; the Earl is the permanent 


interest that outlasts wars and tumults, the rise and 
fall of nations, the change of Ministries—everything, 
in short, except the merits of shorthorns and the 
price of corn. To us, as a family, it outweighs even 
these ; for my Uncle Chayter is the Earl’s agent, and 
naturally the Earl’s affairs are paramount with him 
and his. 

Unele Chayter is my mother’s brother, and the 
suavest and demurest of men. He is a little 
man, with a bald that shines as if it were 
French-polished, and a fringe of natty white hair, 
Natty, indeed, is a word that might have been coined 
expressly for him-— 
and so shiny, his little white tie is so punctiliously 


head 


his round little head is so smooth 


tied, his coat—Unele Chayter always wears a dress- 
coat 


is so preternaturally free from dust, and his 
His hands are small, 


shoes are so trim and neat, 
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and as delicate as a woman’s, with long taper fingers 
and filbert nails, of which I have a suspicion that the 
dear old man is just a little vain. One finger is 
adorned with a handsome diamond ring, “a present 
from the Earl,” as Uncle Chayter never fails to inform 
any stranger whose casual glance happens to rest 
upon it. I remember his doing so once at a table 
@héte in a fashionable watering-place, and_ his 
indignant, incredulous surprise when the stranger 
calmly rejoined, “ What earl, may I ask?” What 
earl! For usin Hazelford there was only one Earl in 
the British peerage, or at least only one worth men- 
tioning. My uncle turned his back on the uneon- 
scious offender, and always alluded to him after- 
wards as “that ignorant person whom we met at 
the table @héte.” 

I think no one could live at Hazelford without 
being infected with the prevailing sentiment, but 
perhaps I shared it less strongly because to me the 
Earl, with his manifold perfections, was a mere 
abstraction and a name. I had seen his likeness 
often—likenesses of the Earl abounded in Hazelford, 
and literally swarmed about my uncle’s house—but 
the Earl himself had only been once at his ancestral 
home in the twenty years during which he had borne 
the title. For twenty years Hazelford had existed 
without him, incredible as it must have seemed to the 
loval little town ; and though I did not doubt the 
genuineness of its interest, I felt that it must be rather 
a traditional sentiment than any personal feeling 
towards the present Earl. Perhaps, in its heart of 
hearts, Hazelford did not consider its lord’s absence 
an unmitigated evil. Unele Chayter represented 
him with infinite dignity, and administered the estate 
with conscientious fidelity ; but his instructions were 
to be liberal to the tenants, and he carried these out 
faithfully, renewing leases on easy terms, building 
cottages, draining fields, repairing farm-buildings, 
and remitting rents—in short, doing everything that 
is expected from a model landlord in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, as well as if he had been 
the Earl himself. Better, perhaps—for the Earl was 
said to be dilettante of tastes, a connoisseur in painting, 
and an enthusiast in music, but with little knowledge 
of country matters ; whereas Uncle Chayter was a 
thorough man of business, and knew the acreage of 
every farm, and the nature of its soil and subsoil, as 
well as the tenants themselves. He had everyone's 
good word on the estate, and the diamond ring of 
which he was so artlessly proud testified to Lord 
Otterbourne’s appreciation of his agent’s services. I 
knew, with a thrill of affectionate pride, that there 
was no man more esteemed and respected in the 
county than my Uncle Chayter. In his private 
relations he was not less irreproachable. A better 
brother, a kinder unele could not be, as we had good 
reason to know—my mother, and Basil and Charlie 
and I—“ My three,” as my mother called us to our 
triends ; but sometimes, when we were quite alone, 
her eyes would take a far-away yearning look, het 


lips would move faintly, and I knew that she was 


whispering softly to herself, as I had once heard her 
say half-aloud, “No; my four.” For though it is 
twenty years since the taking of Sooltapoor, my 
mother has not forgotten Nelly. 

Still, Time is a great physician, and twenty years 
is a balsam that salves most wounds. My mother 
has not ceased to mourn for her dead child, but the 
tears she sheds as each anniversary of the fatal day 
returns are beneficent and healing drops, not the 
devastating storm-flood that tore its way when her 
grief was fresh and new. She has even learnt to 
speak of Nelly-—not often, or to strangers—but when 
we sit together in the summer twilight, or in the 
“darkling” of a winter’s afternoon, she will talk to 
me of my little sister, and I know that she has learnt 
to think of her with the gentle and chastened regret 
with which we all learn in time to mourn our dead, 
Perhaps the sharp anguish with which she could not 
but think of the little one so unconsciously abandoned 
to its fate was a strain too great for long endurance, 
a pain that numbed by sheer intensity, a fire that 
burnt itself ont perforce. But though that first 
passionate grief has passed away, I know that Nelly 
is not forgotten, for in my mother’s voice is a tender- 
ness that is only born of sorrow, and in her eyes is 
the look that mothers wear whose little ones are in 


‘ 


heaven, and whose thoughts “ continually with them 
there ascend.” 

My father also has become a tender memory to us, 
He was always more or less of an invalid after that 
fatal night at Sooltapoor, and he died about. five 
years ago, leaving but a slender provision for his 
widow and children, as those who have served their 
country in her need are very apt to do, 

My mother had her pension to eke out her scanty 
means, and forty pounds a year for Charlie, who was 
still under age. 1 had only enjoyed that magnificent 
provision for a year, and of course Basil—‘‘ my dear 
adopted son,” as my father’s will called him, the will 
which made him share equally with Charlie and me, 
to our entire content—Basil could claim no pension 
at all. 

He was four-and-twenty now, this dear brother 
of my heart, for we reckoned that he must have been 
four years old when my mother bore him in Nelly’s 
stead from Sooltapoor. The fair, timid child had 
grown into a strong and stalwart man, broad of chest 
and lithe of limb, and with no remains of his old 
delicacy save in the finely eut nostril and too-sensitive 
mouth, His hair was still fair, and his complexion 
had the peculiar pallor that is often seen in those 
whose childhood has been passed under an [ndian 
sun, but as his features were well formed and clearly 
cut, it gave his face somewhat of a statuesque effect, 
and was rather an improvement than otherwise. 1 
do not know if other people thought him handsome 
—to me he was something so much higher and better 
that the word seems to have all the satire of inade- 
quate praise. One needed to know him, to meet the 
sunshine of his smile, and the clear, fiank gaze of his 


eyes, to understand the charm that lay in both ; as 
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one needed to hear the voice, that was of lower pitch 
than most men’s, but with a vibrant quality that 
made it wonderfully expressive, to understand how 
straight it went to the heart, how irresistible it was 
in pleading, how potent in command, how tender— 
well, it was tender enough in brotherly affection, 
and that was—and is—enough for me. ‘Till lately I 
had fancied it was enough for Basil too. He was of 
a grave and reserved nature, in spite of the appealing 
eyes that seemed to invite confidence, and the quick 
smile that seemed to promise a return; not a man 
by any means to fall lightly in love, as Charlie did 
already with every fresh face, and I believed that no 
boyish fancies had ever stirred his heart. JI ought to 
havé remembered that if they had he would probably 
not have informed me of the fact. If he was not a 
man to fall lightly in love, he was certainly not a 
man to babble of it when he did. I ought to have 
known, I ought to have understood ; but I did not. 
I knew all the Hazelford girls so well, and it seemed 
so impossible that any of them should touch Basil’s 
heart. I had weighed them all in the balance and 
found them wanting, and pretty May Fielding was 
the lightest weight of all. Of course I knew that 
Basil thought her pretty—who could see her and not 
do that? I knew that he liked her “in a way ”— 
what male creature in Hazelford did not do the 
same? But for anything serious between them, I 
never even dreamt of it ; and it was only when Basil 
came and claimed my congratulations that I knew 
how blind I had been. 

Fortunately he was blind, too—blind to the blank 
surprise that must have been in my face, blind to the 
disappointment I could hardly keep out of my voice. 
That it should be May, pretty, empty-headed May, 
who was to take my brother from me! I could have 
wept in soreness of heart. 

“T knew you would be pleased,” said Basil, accept- 
ing my lame congratulations in perfect good faith. 
“Dear Esther, if I made you sisterless once, I am 
giving you a sister now that ought to repay-——” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” I cried, a little wildly. “Do 
I want a sister, Basil? Do I want anyone but 
you?” 

And then I ran away and had my ery out, and 
hardly liked to come down to tea an hour Jater, lest 
they should see that my eyes were red. 

It was a needless anxiety, for Basil had gone te 
the Vicarage—May Fielding was the Vicar’s eldest 


daughter—and as for the others, Charlie was not 





observant, and my mother was too well pleased with 
the match to dream that anyone else could have 
a different opinion. It was just what she had always 
wished, she declared, and the best thing that could 
have happened fer Basil. 

That was what tried me most in the week when 
everyone was discussing the new engagement—they 
all seemed to think it such a fortunate thing for 
Basil. May was pretty and ladylike, and popular, 
and had a little money of her own from a maternal 
uncle ; and what could a man want more? 


My BrorHer BASIL. 
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“Such a desirable wife for a poor man!” said my 
mother, beaming at me across the tea-tray. ‘“ An 
eldest daughter always learns to be useful, and May 
is very capable and managing, though she is so 
young. And her five hundred pounds is a nice little 
nest-egg for them to begin with.” 

I could not dispute it, and no doubt it is desirable 
that a man’s house should be well managed, and that 
his wife should be ladylike and pretty, pleasant of 
speech, and fair to see-- but was this all that a nature 
like Basil’s needed? How long would pretty May 
fill and satisfy his heart ? 

“Tt is so nice that she is so musical,” pursued my 
mother complacently. “Basil is so fond of music, 
and May sings so well.” 

“That was what did it,” said Charlie knowingly. 
“T knew what would come of it when he was always 
taking his violin up to the Vicarage last winter, and 
coaching May on the harmonium for Sundays. But 
she is a jolly little girl, and no end of fun. I was 
completely gone on her myself till I saw it was no use. 
Of course I hadn’t a chance when Basil went in too,” 
said Charlie humbly; and I think I had never liked 
my young brother so well as when he made that 
modest little speech. I could not resist giving him 
a kiss when my mother had gone, and he looked 
at me with quite a comical surprise. 

“Dear old Esther,” he said affably, “don’t mind 
about me, if that is what you mean. I daresay May 
wouldn't have looked at me even if Basil hadn’t been 
in the way; and I’m not sure,” ended Charlie can- 
didly, “if she’s guite my style. Have you seen Miss 
Price, who is staying with the Fletchers ?” 

I resigned myself to a dissertation on the charms 
of “ Charlie’s last,” as we had already learned to call 
the Fletchers’ friend, but I fear that my thoughts 
were more with Basil than with him. 

We had always been so much to each other, Basil 


“é 


and I--had always been such “chums,” as Charlie 
called it—-that I have no doubt I should have felt 
a little jealousy of any woman who had come between 
us with the imperious claims of a more engrossing 
love ; but it seemed to me then that it was May’s 
shortcomings tiiat were the root and fount of all 
my pain. If s2e had been worthier I could have 
borne it better, I told myself—and perhaps I bore 
it all the better for the thought. 

It was to be a long engagement, everybody agreed ; 
even Basil, who, full as he was of a lover’s impatience, 
had too much sense not to see the force of the argu- 
ment on the other side. May was so young—only 
just eighteen—and Basil was, as my mother had 
said, a poor man. Rich indeed in youth, and hope, 
and natural gifts, in the strength and the will to 
work, in power of brain and limb, and in the stead- 
fast purpose which commands success, but poor in 
actual possessions. 

My father’s wish had been that he should go into 
the army; but Basil had no military tastes, and 
the doctors pronounced him physically unsuited. 
He had not then outgrown his delicacy, and he 
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had certainly outgrown his strength. An_ out- 
door life in a temperate climate was what the 
physicians recommended, and my father, with much 
reluctance, withdrew his adopted son’s name from 
Sandhurst, and entered it at Cirencester, If Basil 


investment should be a little brighter, and mean- 
while he was overlooking the management of two 
or three unlet farms on the Hazelford estate. 

“Tt will give the boy something to do,” said 
Unele Chayter, “and I don't suppose he will lose 
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“Now and then I could catch a glimpse of their figures.’ 


was to be a farmer, he should be one of the best 
class, and no expense should be spared in fitting him 
for the life he had chosen, So Basil kept his terms 
at the Agricultural College, and then spent a year on 
a Highland farm, and came back to us strong and 
well, and full of energy and hope. He was to take 
a farm himself as soon as the outlook for sueh an 
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more money on them than anybody else, At all 
events, it’s better than letting the land run to couch- 
vrass for want of being worked.” 

This was all very well before Basil was engaged, 
but no one could consider it enough to marry on, 
and sorely Basil chafed at the inadequate prospect 
before him, | wondered if May understood, as I did, 
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the look of repressed impatience in his eyes, and the 
struggle with discontent that gave that droop to the 
corner of his mouth. Did she understand? and did 
she ssistain and console? But I knew well enough 
that the part of sustainer and consoler was Basil's, 
and not hers, and would be his all their lives. He 
would have to find the courage and the strength for 
them both. Would not May have done her part in 
looking pretty ? 

Very pretty she was, there was no disputing that. 
Asmall dainty figure, and hands soft and dimpled as 
a child’s ; a skin exquisitely fair, and with the love- 
liest bloom on the cheeks ; eyes of a forget-me not 
blue, and hair fairer than Basil's, but with golden 
lights in it that his had never known. No wonder 
that May Fielding was called the beauty of Hazel- 
ford ; the wonder to me was that she had won the 
love of my brother Basil. 

I used to sit and ponder over it all in the long 
summer evenings that Basil spent at the Vicarage, 
or in walking with May. Now and then T could 
eatch a glimpse of their figures amongst the trees in 
the garden, May in the light dainty muslins that 
were so becoming to her, and Basil walking beside 
her, and bending his fair head to hers. What was 
he saying? T used to wonder. — 1 could not imagine 
Basil a commonplace lover, and T was sure that any- 
thing but commonplaces would fly far above the 
golden head beside him. — Perhaps L was not quite 
just to pretty May in those days—but then, he was 
my brother, and [ loved him so well—so well, that, 
little as I liked the bride, | would have done any- 
thing in my power to forward the marriage, if, indeed, 
there had been anything in my power to do. And 
one night there came to me like an inspiration the 
conviction that there was. 
the morning to lay my plan before Uncle Chayter, 
whose concurrence was, if not necessary, certainly 
desirable. I was six-and-twenty, and my own mis- 
tress ; there was nothing to prevent my doing as I 
liked with my own. Still I felt that I should do 
it more smoothly and successfully with Uncle 
Chayter’s consent than without it, and I appeared 
at the great white house in the High Street just as 
that most punctual of men was sitting down to his 
solitary breakfast. I had my scheme all ready, and 
felt that I could be even eloquent on the subject if 
my uncle were so misguided as to object. Here was 
Basil eager to marry, and only withheld by the want 


I could hardly wait for 


of means ; and here was I, a single woman, with no 
thoughts of marriage, and with two thousand pounds 
standing in my name in the funds. That, with the 
same sum of his own, would furnish enough capital 
to take the Hurst Farm—the object, I knew, of Basil’s 
strong desire. Why should I not give him what was 
of no use to myself ? 

The argument seemed to me irresistible, and I 
fondly hoped it would seem as cogent to Uncle 
Chayter. But IT was not destined to lay it before 
him that day. The postman had been on the door- 
step when I reached the house, and when I entered 


My BrorHer BASIL. 


the breakfast-room my uncle was already reading 
a letter with every sign of excitement, and even of 
agitation. 

“My dear,” he said, looking over his spectacles, 
“T have heard from the Earl, He is coming home 
at last!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN OBDURATE TRUSTEE, 
“*Consult duty, not events.” —ANNESLEY. 


THE news of the Earl's return took everyone by sur- 
prise, and, | think, my uncle most of all. He had 
always deplored Lord Otterbourne’s absence, and 
declared that it was ruining Hazelford ; while as for 
himself, it was absolutely painful to him to look at 
the empty castle, given over to an old housekeeper 
and a handful of servants, and contrast its present 
condition with the state that had been kept up in 
the late Earl’s time; but for all that, now that he 
had got his wish, [ am not sure that the surprise was 
entirely a pleasant one. Uncle Chayter had come to 
the age when change no longer seems the natural 
condition of life, and when it is seldom a welcome 
experience, Old men like to keep to their aceus- 
tomed grooves, to make to-day as much as possible 
like yesterday, and to ensure as far as they can that 
the few to-morrows left to them shall differ but little 
from to-day. 

The Earls coming could not but involve changes 
for everyone in Hazelford, but most of all for Unele 
Chayter. He would no longer be the autocrat of Hazel- 
ford, the dispenser of favours, the universal referee. 
The regent would have no place when the Sovereign 
returned ; the Earl’s agent would be a secondary 
person indeed when the flag that told of its owner's 
presence should float once more above the keep of 
Hazelford Castle. But, to do my uncle justice, I do 
not believe that considerations like these weighed 
for a moment against the loyal welcome he was 
prepared to give Lord Otterbourne, or had any share 
in the agitation he betrayed. He was agitated, 
certainly, as I could not but see. His fingers shook 
as he poured out his coffee, his voice shook as he 
invited me to join him, and when I explained that I 
had already breakfasted, I doubt if he even heard 
what I said. He was looking at the Earl's letter 
again, taking it up and putting it down in an aim- 
less, flurried manner, very unlike his usual precise 
and formal movements. But I gathered from the 
disjointed remarks he let fall that it was the sud- 
denness of the announcement, not the nature of it, 
that had disecomposed him ; and he was certainly 
more inclined to speculate on what the Earl would do, 
and what he would be like, than to lament his own 
loss of consequence. 

“Twenty years! Yes, it will be twenty years 
next Michaelmas since T saw him,” he said, taking 
down a stall oil-painting from the wall. “ He will 
have altered since this was taken, and he will tind 
me altered too.” 
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A little melancholy crept into my uncle’s tones ; 
he touched his bald forehead, and shook his head. 
I hastened to turn his thoughts from himself. 

“Was that a good likeness when it was taken ?” 
L asked, looking with new interest at the picture | 
had seen so many times before. It represented a 
man about forty years of age, with a long, narrow 
face and a high forehead. The forehead was a little 
too retreating, but the nose was well shaped, and the 
chin was square enough to suggest power of will. 
The mouth was hidden by a moustache, but one felt 
it could only be refined. Anything coarse or sensual 
would have been too violent a contradiction of the 
rest. The colouring was of the prevalence English 
type, for which, strangely enough, we English lack 
an equivalent word—too fair for “dark,” and too 
dark for “fair.” Altogether it was a pleasant face, 
and handsome too, if the artist had not flattered him ; 
but there was something sad about it, a melancholy 
in the fine brown eyes and in the lines about the 
mouth that always stirred my sympathies, perhaps 
because it seemed so incongruous in the face of a man 
young and handsome and prosperous as was the Earl 
of Otterbourne twenty years ago. 

“It is a nice face, but rather a sad one,” I said 
now, putting the portrait back in its place. “ Was 
he as sad-looking as the artist makes him? He must 
have been of a melancholy temperament, I suppose.” 

* He was sad enough when that was taken,” said 
my uncle. ‘“ He had just lost his only child. It was 
a great blow, coming as it did just as he had suc- 
ceeded to the tithe—but you know all about that, my 
dear.” 

I have no doubt that I ought to have known, but I 
am afraid I had always thought my uncle’s stories of 
the Otterbourne family more than a little tiresome. 
Only very inattentive ears could have left me in 
such profound ignorance of the circumstances my 
uncle alluded to. I tried to cover it by asking him 
if he had known the young viscount. 

“T never saw him—it all happened abroad. They 
were actually on their way home, I believe, for the 
Earl—Mr. Hazelford he was then, you know—had a 
diplomatic appointment somewhere in the East, and 
of course he came home when he found that the tit!e 
had fallen to him. It was quite an unexpected 
thing. No ore could have foreseen it a year before, 
with three good lives between. You have heard me 
tell of the sad fatality 

“Yes,” I interrupted eagerly, for, at least, I re- 
membered that. It was too dramatic a tragedy to be 
easily forgotten. [ could have told as well as my 
uncle himself how the late Earl’s sons, the little 
Viscount Hazelford, and his brother, the Honourable 
George, had gone boating with their tutor, and been 
drowned in sight of the Castle windows ; and how 
their father had never held up his head again, and 
had died within the year. 

My uncle looked at his letter again, and IT won- 
lered if T should lave any chance of introducing my 
project abuut that uscless two thousand pounds when 





he had read it once more. But as he laid it down he 
began to talk again of the subject of which his own 
mind was so full, 

“It is very curious that the succession will pass 
out of the direct line again at the present Earl’s 
death. It is a pity they had no other children ; but 
I suppose the Earl is reconciled to his heir now, as 
he speaks of bringing him with him, and says that 
one of his objects in coming home is to introduce 
Colonel Hazelford to the people.” 

“Then Colonel Hazelford is the heir ?” 

“ Why, dear me, yes! I should have thought you 
knew that, Estner,” said my uncle severely.“ What 
is the matter with you this morning, my dear? It 
isn’t like you to be so forgetful. There is nothing 
wrong at home, is there ?” 

Then I took courage, and told him my tale. But 
though I did my very best to be clear and business- 
like, and to show my unele that it would be the best 
possible thing for me as well as for Basil, he would 
only shake his head in what I felt to be a most dis- 
couraging manner. 

“Don’t you see it, uncle?” I asked, when I had 
laid the whole case before him, and he would only 
look at me with disconcerting keenness, and shake 
his head in that exasperating way. 

“Yes, my dear, yes, [ see it—plainly enough,” he 
said, in an odd kind of voice. ‘ Good gracious ! what 
fools men are, to be sure !” 

It was such a curious deduction to draw, that I 
thought I could not have heard aright. 

“Fools!” I repeated. “ Do you mean we, 
uncle?” 

“No, I don’t—or, at least, I didn’t. But keep the 
word, child ; it fits uncommonly well.” 

“*T don’t think I am foolish,” I said, with as much 
dignity as was compatible with a strong inclination 
to cry. “I don’t see what better I could do with 
my money.” 

“Then be thankful your father had the sense to 
tie it up. You needn’t bother your head about it, 
for, as a matter of fact, you can’t touch a penny of 
it. It is settled on you and your children.” 

“But you are the trustee, uncle. You could let 
me have it, if you liked.” 

“And be prosecuted, some fine day, as a fraudulent 
trustee! No, my dear—I’ve told you what I think 
of the two principal parties in this precious scheme 
of yours, and I don’t intend to make a third, It 
wont hurt Basil to wait, or Miss Fielding either. 
Come, be a sensible girl ”—I had turned away my 
head, but I think he knew my eyes were full—and, 
indeed, the disappointment was more bitter than he 
could understand. I knew he meant well, but it 
was difficult to give up the hopes that had soared so 
high, difficult to renounce the hope of helping Basil. 
But I have come to think since that though my 
uncle would not—perhaps, indeed, could not-——agree 
to my wishes, the conversation we had was not 
fruitless, At least it showed him Basil's need, and 
pointed to his desires, 
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“And now.” said my uncle, “if you have nothing 
more to say——’ 

I had plenty more 
uselessness of saying 


understood the 


o say, but I 
it, and wished him good-bye, 
to his evident relief. 

back 
with you, but I shail have a hundred things to do 
Next Thursday week ! 
it’s very sudden indeed. You'll tell them at home, 
And if Basil could come down, I should 


“Cood-bye, my dear, good-bye. I'd walk 


this morning. Dear, dear! 
of course. 
be glad. Basil has such a head for figures, and I am 
getting old and pottering, I think.” 

I left my uncle standing on his door-step, nodding 
his bald head, and looking after me with a friendly 
smile. Dear old man! we were all fond of him, and 
if we laughed sometimes at his fussy and finikin 
ways, it was the genial laughter that is tempered by 
affection and respect. ; 


I met Basil as I went home, and told him the 
wonderful news, and gave him my uncle’s mes- 


sage, but he did not seem as much impressed as I 
expected, 

“The Earl coming home at last, is he?” he said. 
“Well, I’m Uncle 
Chayter doves all that an agent possibly can, but it ’s 


glad for his tenants’ sake. 


TRANSFORMED, NOT CONFORMED. 
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not the same thing. Somehow, it always seems 
rather difficult to respect a non-resident landlord.” 
“My dear Basil! Pray don’t let uncle hear you 
talk like that.” 
“No—lI suppose he is full of loyal enthusiasm, 
and all that sort of thing. 
will be his view 


‘The king is come to 
his own again’ of the situation. 
But to 
doing his duty rather late in the day. 


I confess, it seems more like a man’s 
However, I'll 
take care not to hurt the good uncle’s feelings, and 
[’ll go now and give him all the help I can.” 

“ T wonder what the Earl is like?” I said musingly, 


? 


me, 


“and if his coming will make ary difference to us ?’ 

“ What difference could it make?” 

“Tt will at least alter the setting of our lives. It 
will seem so very strange to know and feel that the 
great empty castle is full of people.” 

“Ah! well,” said Basil equably, “if it only does 
that, I don’t think we need mind. The ‘setting’ of 
our lives, as you call it, is a very small matter ; and 
certainly Lord Otterbourne’s influence is not likely 
to extend beyond it.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed easily. But then I did 
not know, 


(To be continued.) 
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TRANSFORMED, 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., 


“And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 


“Bl the Bible were a book of prohibitions 
. 4 only, giving laws against this and 
laws against that, and trying in 





that fashion to make men good, it 
of the most unsatis- 
It would 
be untrue to human nature, and there- 
unfitted for it. It would be 
denying a great part of man; and 


would be one 


factory books in the world. 
fore 


man would say, “It can help me but 
very little, it can satisfy me not at 
all.” 


less would a Bible that had only a “Don’t do this” 


And the better a man was, the 


and a “ Don’t do that” for him, satisfy him; and he 
would say, “I feel that stirring within me which 
ft; J 
my heart craves.” 

I say the Bible is not a book of this kind, but the 
very opposite. 


you know not look elsewhere for what 


must 


True, it says, “ Thou shalt not,” over 
and over again. “ Be not conformed to 


this world,” 


Here it says, 
It says, “ Let him that stole, steal no 


more.” Tt pronounces sentence of death on this and 
that: but the Bible is a book of death only that it 
may be also a book of higher life. The man whe is 


hot to be conformed to this world, is to be traus- 


NOT 


AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I 


CONFORMED. 


WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC., ETC. 


Rom. xii. 2. 


formed by the renewing of his mind; the thief who 
is to steal no more, is to labour, working with his 
hands, that they may have to give to him that 
needeth ; he is to be a benefactor instead of a spoiler, 
a blessing where he had been a curse. 

In that sense as well as in another the Bible has a 
letter which killeth, and a spirit which giveth life. 

The man who gets no farther in the teachings of 
the Bible than the words which say, “ Don’t do this,” 
or “ Don’t do that,” 
tombs, where death has been laid on thieving, or 
The Law in 


is only a dweller among the 


lying, or coveting, or avarice, or lust. 
the Bible pronounces sentence of death against all 
The 


man who has received the teaching that he dies to 


this, but the Law had no power to give life. 


those things to live to better, has left the precincts of 
the graveyard, and is as God would have him be, 
conversant with life, and doings of life, and things of 
life—the voice concerning him is this: “You hath He 
quickened who were dead.” 

[ am not now going to try and split hairs as to what 
is the world and what is not, or, indeed, to say much 
about it av all—at least in the ordinary sense in 
which in religious matters the world is understood, 


I want to imprint on your minds from these words one 
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or two teachings, which are of the utmost importance 
to the well-being of your souls. 

1, There is, and must be, death, in true religion. 

2. There is, and must be, life. 

3. Your identity must be preserved in both—éc., 
it must be one and the same person who is not 
conformed, and who is transformed. 

4, This change preserves all your powers, and those 
which are spent in conforming are as strong, yea, 
stronger, than ever by transforming, but are used on 
different objects. 

5. Lastly, the whole work is one of exaltation. 

There must be death, in true religion. The corn 
of wheat must die, or it will never sprout and flower 
and ear. 

Now, have you ever felt anything killed in you ? 
The desire to do as the world does, and to be as the 
world is, is natural ; and to take its opinions as your 
standard is natural; and to follow your own will, 
which is the same as the world’s will in the main, is 
natural too, 

Now, if you could kill the world, it would all be 
right and easy enough; for then it could neither 
bark nor bite, and you could be holy without any 
trouble, so far as its opposition is concerned ; but 
you cannot ; and your trial is that you must die to 
it, while it will not die to you, 

But you say, “ Alas ! if death is required —for 
death is a consummation, a finished thing—TI tind Tam 
not absolutely dead to sin in any form in which | 
have ever known it.” No! but your “will” is dead to 
it, and you are dying a lingering crucifixion death ; 
you are parting ever more and more from the old. 
The blessed dying is shown in the gradual non- 
conforming. 

Then, there must be life. God is always bring- 
ing in the greater—the light, the life, the blessing. 
He says to the old, “ Make way—make way for the 
new—there must be transformation. Now trans- 
formation is not traiusfiguration—at least, not all at 
once. It goes on to it, so that changing, changing, 
changing, we are passing from the conformings of the 
world to the transformings into newness of life. 
The best illustration I know of what is happening 
can be got from a dissolving view. There you see 
the cold iceberg, and tlie savage bear, and the dim-lit 
field of snow, and the frozen ship, and its freezing 
crew ; and presently the scene appears to waver, and 
one part falls asunder from another, and, you scarce 
know how, the chaos begins to take shape, and out 
of the death, so to speak, of the old scene comes the 
life of the new. And at last you see the village 
church, and the harvest sheaves, and the reapers, 
and all is bathed in sunshine and in joy. We too— 
if indeed all be real with us—have our breakings up, 
our fallings asunder, our new up-comings—all, the 
process of transformation. 

Now, have you this growing non-conformity—have 
you this transformation—all going on in you? Is 
life working in you ?—not “is it perfect ?” but, is it 
going ons Life works ; is it working in you to-day ? 


You know what the actings of life are in daily matters ; 
you eat, you drink, you walk—what are its actings 
spiritually ?—not, What perfection have you attained? 
but What is “ going on” at all? what are you passing 
over from? what are you passing over to? 

Then, your identity is to be preserved, 7.¢., you— 
you yourself, one and the same person—are to be in 
the refusal to conform, and in the transformation— 
in the wish to be transformed. For God will not 
transform you against your will. The first is a case 
of resistance to the world, the second is a case of 
yielding—giving yourself to the Holy Spirit; but 
there is activity in both—your very self fully in each, 

Some people's religion consists simply in a non- 
conformity to the world in some of its outer aspects 
—had or foolish—and thus is often a sour religion, 
for there has been no transformation of the spirit of 
the mind; and their mind may be in and with the 
world, though their outward acts are not. But 
where all is right, the “self” is in double action— 
there is activity in the parting from evil, in the 
change that is going on for all good. 

In this change there is a preservation of our 
powers, 

Religion, union with God and Christ, and having 
the working of the Holy Spirit on us, do not. kill 
anything in us.  T mean any power. There is a 
mortifying and killing of all vices and evils of every 
kind, but not a killing of any part of the vitality of 
man, AIL his powers are preserved, They are what 
God originally gave ; and he cannot afford to part 
with any one of them, Great vitality is required for 
the transformation. Our thought, reason, hope 
nothing must be killed, but everything must be 
transformed ; and out of the spirit of the mind thus 
changed must come our change of life. 

And see how the whole work is one of exaltation. 
The spirit of the mind is to go away from the world, 
and go to God—the good, the perfect, the acceptable 
will of God—that is what we are to be one with, 
now and evermore. That is what the world will not 
see—that when we desert it, we are not going out 
into the cold and into loss, but into sunshine and 
gain. It does not see that the contlict carried on 
with it is carried on with a spirit more or less trans- 
formed, with a mind with new intentions, desires, 
hopes, helps, thoughts. 

Ask yourselves, therefore, brethren—What have I 
turned from? What have I turned to? Ask—What 
life is there in all this? Is the spirit of my mind 
veing transformed ? 

The transformation may be very gradual; muy 
take place amid many heart-sorrows and falls ; but 
if the Holy Ghost be working upon us, it is going on 
—old things are passing away, and all things are 
becoming new; and a transformation is taking place, 
which shall issue at last, when all is finished, in trans- 
figuration as well as transformation ; when by the 
working of the Holy Ghost, and by the washing of the 
robes in the blood of the Lamb, we too shall hear that 
we are “ beloved sons” in whom God is well pleased. 
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FALLOW GROUND. 


BY LADY LAURA HAMPTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MUSINGS IN VERSE,” ETC. ETC. 
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¢T certainly did seem hard to have nothing to — the forces it felt teeming within itself were repressed 
‘> show amid all the wealth of summer promise and thwarted. What wonder that as the harvest 
around, to look upward brown and bare to — moon smiled down upon a sleeping world, a wail of 
== the blue sky above, to answer the life-giving disappointed hopes rose from the fallow field ? 
tays of the sun but by parched cracks and barren “Alas! woe is me that I should have come to 
ridges, to let the early and the latter rain find its this!” it exclaimed. ‘“ What have I done that the 
way into the ditches and rivulets unemployed, whilst iron should enter thus into my soul—I, who since my 
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creation have brought forth abundantly, resting not 
year after year, and now, just when I felt that my 
work was doing some good in the world, to be laid 
aside as useless. It is too bad; better to have 
remained unreclaimed, as the farmer called me, than 
fallow !” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the gorse from the breezy 
common the other side of the hedge. “I thought 
you would soon repent being converted into arable 
land, though you were so stuck up about it. What 
was it? Your rough places were to become smooth 
and even, your useless flowers to give place to 


grain, wherewith human life was to be 
nourished and sustained ; and even if not permitted 
to share in such high work as that, you would at 
least give of yourself to the lower creation in the 
shape of mangel-wurzel and turnips; and now, after 
all your boasting, you have been proved and found 
wanting, and are not even allowed to produce a 


ripened 


weed !” 

“And as for rough places,” chimed in a nettle, 
Whose remarks were apt to leave a sting behind, 
“much you have improved yourself in that respect! 
Why, you are nothing but nubbles and furrows, as 
everyone can see for themselves.” 

“As for me, I have no patience with those who 
set up to be better than their neighbours,” remarked 
the bindweed. ‘I do not pretend to be anything 
but a weed, and enjoy myself accordingly. No one 
can accuse me of not being graceful and beautiful. 
“A short life and a merry one,’ is my motto.” And 
it gave a tighter squeeze to the wild-rose bush round 
which it was entwined. 

“And I say, what is the use of living unless one 
is free to work one’s own sweet will?” cried the 
bramble. “No slavery for me!” and it waved its 
branches emphatically from its high position in the 
hedge as if to impress its superior wisdom upon its 
hearers. 

“Tf LT were you, I should give it up,” they cried in 
chorus, 

“But I did bring forth good fruit,” objected the 
field. 

“Yes, and nicely you have been repaid,” they 
interrupted. “ How can you show fruit if you are 
not sown; and, as far as we can see, you have not a 
good seed in your furrows ; it is clear the farmer has 
forgotten you, or given you up as not worth the 
trouble of cultivating.” 

“Not at all likely, I can assure you, after all the 
labour he has spent upon me,” retorted the field 
quickly, in an offended tone ; “and you must excuse 
my saying so, but when I require your advice, I will 
ask for it.” 

A rustle and murmur of amusement amongst the 





gorse and brambles was all the reply vouchsafed, for, 
being wise in their generation, they knew when 
silence was golden, and the discontented one was 
left free to meditate on what had been said, and the 
more it dwelt on its own shortcomings, the more 
miserable it became. 

“Perhaps they are right, after all,” it said at last, 
in despair, “and I had better give it up ;” and though it 
heard it not, another suppressed murmur of triumph 
sounded from the common, and, enlisting the night- 
wind in their service, quite a shower of noxious seeds 
fell noiselessly and unperceived upon its loosened soil. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the farmer, one evening 
some weeks later, as he walked homeward from a 
long day’s toil in the harvest field. ‘“ Dear, dear!” 
he repeated, “how these weeds have grown! This 
will never do; we must have the harrow in here 
again as soon as the crops be housed.” As he said, 
so it was done. Again the field lay brown and bare 
in the moonlight, and again it made its complaint 
to the silent night. 

“Why are you so miserable?” asked an owl, as 
it peered out of the ivy-covered trunk of an ancient 
oak which stood in the hedge-row. 

“Because Lam laid aside and useless—not allowed 
to do my share of work in the world,” it answered. 

“Pardon me,” replied the owl, in its stiff, old- 
fashioned manner, as it opened its round eyes wider 
than ever. “Pardon me, but indeed you are taking 
quite a wrong view of the situation. Rest is as 
needful as work—in fact, 7s work of another kind.” 

“T do not understand you,” answered the field. 

“T daresay not,” replied the owl sententiously. 
“One is receptive, the other distributive. Combined, 
all things become possible; separated, everything 
imperfect.” 

“T do not quite follow you,” again it murmured ; 
but the owl, conscious of the wisdom of its remark, 





had not waited to see if it was above the comprehen- 
sion of its listener. 

“How am I to understand,” it sighed, “ why I, 
who am so willing to work, am debarred from doing 
so?” and, gazing upwards to where faint streaks of 
dawn illumined the sky, as the first rays of the rising 
sun fell upon it, the answer came :— 

“( faithless one, wherefore dost thou repine? Does 
not even the fruit thou bringest forth tend to throw 
a shadow between me and thee, to ask of thee more 
than thou receivest ? Is it not for this that thou art 
forbidden for a season to work, to draw thee closer 
to myself, that nothing may intercept my gaze on 
thee and thine on me, so that when the time of 
discipline is past, and that for action arrives, in thine 
increased fruitfulness men may recognise — the 
renewed life thou hast received from me?” 























CLUBS FOR 


“" TD UT London boys are so rough, 
so rude, so noisy. It is im- 
possible to do anything with 
them ; I should be afraid to try. 
If it were elder lads or young 
men I should not mind, but boys 

—oh, no.” 

Is not this the answer we 
generally get when we ask for 
someone to help with the boys? 
And we must confess there is a 
leaven of truth in it. London 
boys are noisy and rough and 
saucy enough; but are they quite 
as black as they are painted? or 
is it not possible that there is 
something to be said on their side 
of the question ? 

Take the life of an average 

hoy of this class. He leaves 
school at twelve, at latest thir- 
teen ; probably, unless he is particularly well looked 
after, he leaves Sunday-school and church at the 
same time. He goes to work—to a_ printing 
office, a shop, a factory. Sometimes he has what 
he calls a “tidy” walk to get to his work by 
eight in the morning; he leaves off at seven or 
eight, sometimes he does overtime work for a 
penny or twopence an hour. He gets pretty 
well knocked about by masters and men, while 
he is learning, but, to do him justice, he does not 
complain. Hard his work may be, but he likes 
it better than school ; there is that glorious feel- 
ing of liberty and independence at night when he 
and other choice spirits like himself hang about 
the corners smoking their pipes, or indulging in 
all manner of horse-play, chasing the girls through 
the dark courts, shouting or squirting in key- 
holes, tearing wildly up and down the streets 
with sheets of lighted paper, whooping round 
corners, tripping up unwary passers-by. Go down 
the street any hour of the night—there they are, 
a nuisance to all decent neighbours. 

“Those dreadful boys!” we say, “do they never 
go home?” We do not stop to think what their 
homes are like. One poor room in most cases 
(well off are the working people, in the neigh- 
bourhood we are thinking of, who possess two 
rooms), half a dozen other children, perhaps a 
drunken father, a scolding mother, or even if not 
these, no books, no games, nothing to busy their 
hands or fill up their poor empty heads. They 
have been hard at work all day, they want a 
little amusement now ; and if they cannot have 
it of a good kind, they will have it of a bad. 

Now suppose, in place of saying, “Those dread- 
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ful boys!” and leaving them to the dark streets, 
the public-house corners—suppose that in place of 
doing that, every parish had its boys’ club, for lads 
over thirteen, open every evening, well lighted, weil 
warmed, cheerful red blinds towards the streets, its 
keyholes stopped, pictures on the walls, books to 
read, games, illustrated papers, someone in charge 
every evening, with the full use of their eyes 
and ears (it is worse than useless to start a boys’ 
club and leave it to get on by itself)—hearty, cheer. 
ful, good-tempered—for their temper will be tried 
sometimes—quick to know Tom from Harry, Bill 
from Jack. Given such a club, don’t you think they 
will come in, poor fellows? Just try them. And 
behave well when they are there? Yes, if they 
understand that good behaviour is an absolute con- 
dition of their being admitted. 

Last week we had an invitation from a friend 
to come and see a lads’ club she has started in a 
very poor street in the neighbourhood of Theobalds 
Row. About eight o’clock in the evening we found 
ourselves making our way up a wretched-looking 
alley. There is the inevitable public-house at the 
corner, groups of men and lads standing about, 
slatternly women at their doorsteps, who look at us 
with much curiosity as we pass up the dark alley. 
No difficulty in finding the club; there are some 
lads standing about, there is a man keeping the 
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WOOD CARVING, 


door. ‘‘ Miss ——- is up-stairs,” he tells us. We go 
up steep stairs and find ourselves in a bright room, 
with a bagatelle board at one end, a coffee bar in the 
corner where some lads were having coffee, a work- 
man’s bench where a young man was busy over 
china-mosaie. 

Up-stairs another flight. Here are two big bright 
rooms. In the first is a huge fire, and in front, 
though it is by no means a cold night, two lads are 
basking, sitting so close that we wonder they are not 
roasted. 

Our friend was here, busily engaged in superin- 
tending a carpenter’s bench, where three or four 
elder lads were quite absorbed in wood-earving. 
She shows us their work with much pride. She has 
learned herself to teach them, and this is but their 
second attempt, and excellent it is. “I have great 
faith in teaching them to do something,” she says. 
‘They tire of games; they like a result.”-—‘ Will 
this do, miss?” says a bright lad, bringing up 
a tracing he has just finished on the wood—a 
charming pattern of ivy leaves. We wonder at his 
cleverness. Alas! he is a professional pickpocket, 
only just out of prison. “I have several,” our friend 
says, “and they are always the brightest and the 
best-behaved ; this is the first place they come to 
when they get out of prison, I let them come back 
as often as they will.” In another part of this room 
there is a drawing lesson going on. It seems to us 
wonderful to see the clumsy fingers guiding their 
pencils, the poor dull faces softening and brightening 
under the charm of something to do. 

In the other reom there are bagatelle boards, 


doninoes. There is a platform at one end, Here a 
boy is sitting weaving baskets. While we are there, 


he finishes one, which a lady immediately buys. 
There is a piano here too; and as soon as our friend 
appears, a young man claims her promise of trying 
over a song with him. And while he sings “ The 
Harbour Lights ” the room joins in the chorus. 

Up and down Miss 
patient, unwearying, a smile for one, a word for 
another. We look at her in admiration. She comes 
here every night, she tells us. She has a Bible-class 
on Sunday evenings. There are sixty members in 
the club; she charges sixpence admission and a 
penny a week. “TI find an admission fee a great 
thing,” she says. “ Of course if they are dismissed 
for bad conduct they forfeit it, and they don’t like 
that.” It seems to us, looking at the low class of 





goes amongst them all, 


lads they are, that the order is most excellent. 
* Does she ever have to dismiss them for bad con- 
duct?” we ask. “ They look so good.” She laughs, 
looking round on her big family. “ I-have had 
dreadful scenes here sometimes,” she says, “ but they 
are in pretty good order now. They are devoted 
to their club, and it is a terrible punishment to be 
dismissed, but they are up to all sorts of tricks ; you 
have to be very sharp.” Last week, she tells us, she 
dismissed six. On their expressing great penitence, 
anda purpose of doing better, she, ina weak moment, 
allowed them back. Soon after their return the most 
frightful smoke arose in the room. Everyone rushed 
to the windows and threw them open—thought 
they were going to be smothered. In the confusion 
the six eseaped. They had brought in a large 
brown paper parcel of cayenne paper, laid it in a 
corner, and set light to it! The effect was, our 
friend assured us, indescribable. “IT get lectures 
for them often,” she said, “and [ have a capital 
magic lantern myself. Then we have a band on 
Monday nights, and a nigger troupe. Some of them 
are very clever. One has just written a dialogue for 
others to recite. I find ita good thing to have plenty 
of variety. They tire of things. Yes, they are very 
happy here, poor fellows. It is a wonderful change 
from their homes and the street corners. I might 
have hundreds if I had space and could manage 
them, but it takes a good deal of money as well as 
work, and I do not get much help.” 

“A good deal of money.” Ah, yes. As we 
walked home that evening, pondering over the scene 
we had just left, these words were ringing in our 
ears. Is not this the difficulty everywhere? Is it 
not this want of money that shackles the hands of 
those ready and willing to work? We ourselves 
have a little club in a very poor district. It is very 
tiny, very unpretending, for rents are so dear we 
cannot afford a large place. But, such as it is, our 
boys are devoted to it. 
his és better than being out in the street,” they 
say with satisfaction as they sit down at night. 
We are only in our infancy yet, and unless kind 
friends will help us, we do not see our way very far 
ahead. The boys pay their penny or twopence a 
week cheerfully, but that will not cover rent and 
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“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.’ 


See page 277. 








cleaning, gas, firing, newspapers, games, books for 
our library (some of our boys are voracious readers), 
Give us a little money in hand for an oceasional treat, 
a day in the country in summer, a tea at Christmas. 
There is so much work, and work so well worth 
doing, and so little to do it with. The dark, cold 
winter nights are worst for our boys. We want 
always to make our little place look its best and 
brightest. Will not some of our readers—mothers, 
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IFE brought her nothing men call good — 
None of its brightest or its best— 
But sorrow broke her solitude, 
And anguish sought her patient breast. 


Yet, through it all, her faith was strong, 





And strongest when most dark her lot: 
She knew that peace was hers ere long, 
Where sorrow dies, and tears are not. 
So, with clasped hands and bended head, 
Her lips could say, 


Give us this day 


Our daily bread.” 
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BY THE HON, 
AM getting an old woman 
now, and IT sometimes sit 
and look through what I 


call the wrong end of my 


telescope, and see the 
things in the far past, 
quite clear but very 


small! My field of vision 
is mostly limited to our 
village, for though T have 
roamed about the world 
in my day, I began my 
life here, enjoyed my 
young life here, and now 
I am resting in my old 
home for the end. 

What set me thinking and looking down my tele- 
this afternoon was seeing two figures come 
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slowly along the flat, winding road from the village. 
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for the sake of their own carefully gnarded, well- 
trained lads ; boys, who ought to have some sym- 
pathy for lads like themselves—send us something ? 
We can promise to find a use for the smallest con- 
tribution — money, illustrated papers, 
books, games, anything. 

Our boys are crying out to come in from the dark, 
cheerless streets ; shall we have to turn them back for 
want of the means to provide for them? Surely, no. 


magazines, 
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She climbed the weary hill of life, 
With feet unaided and unshod 
(Save by God’s grace), and constant strife 
Attended every step she trod. 
Yet, through the gloom these shadows made, 
A light about her feet was cast, 
And lifting up her voice, she laid 
Her load, where loads must come at last. 
Hence, those poor lips so secantly fed 
In faith could say, 
“Give us this day 
Our daily bread.” 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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Just alike, and yet as they came a little nearer, there 
was just a little difference in every particular. 

Hannah Wild and Marjory Hunt : Hannah a little 
the more erect, a little better dressed, in her black 
silk bonnet with a feather in it, and her checked red- 
and-black shawl; and Marjory in a cotton bonnet 
and a well-worn grey shawl, with a ftlounce at the 
hottom of her gown which was only half the width of 
Hannah’s. As for the expression in Hannah’s face, 
there was not a doubt from it that she felt at that 
moment very superior to Marjory. 

Well, I never can help being interested in my 
fellow-creatures, especially those I have grown up 
amongst and loved, ever since I loved anyone, and 
I began wondering what the two old souls were 
discussing so earnestly ; and then suddenly down my 
telescope I seemed to see coming up this same road, 
fifty years ago, two little figures in lilae print frocks, 
straight pink pinafores, and poke straw bonnets 
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under which were two of the prettiest little faces one 
could wish to see; deep blue eyes, well-marked 
features, and complexions that matched the wild roses 
and the may—sweet, smiling faces, too! One carried 
a bag of school-books and a basket, and the other a 
bunch of honeysuckle, and their little hands were 
tightly locked together as they trotted along in their 
funny, heavy shoes—Hannah and Marjory, the twin- 
sisters that everyone knew and loved, and that were 
such close companions that wherever one went the 
other went too. I see them as if it were yesterday ! 
the clean little figures come up to a dirty beggar, who 
stops and asks for something. A struggle ensues, for 
wise and just Hannah recognises a tramp, who, the 
day before, had stolen mother’s eggs, and deserved 
And the tender little, good Samaritan 
Marjory sees only a poor man, with whom she wishes 


nothing ! 


to share her bit of bread whether he be deserving or 
not! Hannah saunters on with her honeysuckle, and 
Marjory divides her slice of bread and pants after 
Well, well! 
all these years Hannah has taken things easy and 


Hannah with the bag and the basket. 


helped the deserving, whereas Marjory has been like 
the Father in Heaven, “kind to the unthankful 
and the evil.” And perhaps that is why the two 
faces differ so now in expression, that the likeness 
which puzzled father, mother, and sweethearts is no 
longer so strong. 

My garden opens on to the road, and Marjory 
looked tired enough to warrant my asking the sisters 
in for a rest. 

“Tired, ma’am,” remarked Hannah. ‘ Sure enough 
she is! and all beeause she will slave and slave 
for other people, and most of all for those that de- 
Why, she’s 


willing to lay down her very life for some that we 


serve nothing! Nothing whatever! 


know who have given her trouble enough! And 
she’il go out of her way even for strange folk ! 
Toiling and working and praying. I say it’s just all 
a perfect waste,” and Hannah ended with a sort of 
growling murmur. “I’m quoting Bible words, ma’am, 
when [ say to Marjory, ‘To what purpose is this 
waste!’ There should be a purpose in everything, 
and if no good comes of it, why, it shows it just és 
wasted! I’m right glad you’ve asked us in here, 
mivam, for you’ve known us both long, and you 
understand us, and depend upon it you’ll know whose 
side to take in the argument, and I hope you'll settle 
Marjory!” and Hannah looked at her sister with a 
triumphant smile that seemed in no way to depress 
Marjory, for she only laughed. 

All their lives Hannah had tried to keep Marjory 
in order, according to her own views of order, but in 
dozens of cases, ever since the episode of the beggar- 
man, Marjory kept quietly to her views of right, and 
Hannah had to give in. 

Hannah had married a small farmer, and had 
lived in comfort in the Grey House up the hill all 
her days ; and when Farmer Wild died she still kept 
the little farm, and her only son, who had a 
flourishing business elsewhere, and was a good fellow, 





helped his mother when necessary, and spent most of 
his time away at his work, so that Hannah had all 
her own way. 

Marjory had married a sailor, and years and years 
ago the news had come that her Jack slept beneath 
the blue waves in the South Pacific, while she was 
left with four little ones and only her own exertions 
to depend on. So Marjory’s life had been a struggle 
in comparison to Hannalh’s easy one, and she had 
had heavy sorrows. 

Her eldest little girl died, and then one of her twin 
boys, who were the pride and joy of her life. Jack 
had gone on his last voyage six months after they 
were born, and many a prayer had been breathed 
over the curly-headed babies he hoped would be 
mother’s comfort till he came home. And when only 
his Bible came back, with. the boys’ names faintly 
written in it, with the words, “The Angel, which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads,” and a few 
words of tender counsel in the farewell note to his 
wife, Marjory felt as if they were in a way con- 
secrated afresh, and that her chief endeavour must 
be to train them up to be brave and good men like 
their father. It was a sore grief when one of the twins 
was seized with a sudden illness, and the little, 
bright chap of six was laid in the quiet churchyard. 

Poor Marjory! she did pray earnestly that she 
might keep her little lad, her treasure and Jack’s ; 
but years after she gave God thanks that He had 
answered her prayer in His way and not hers, for 
Johnnie was a safely kept treasure, growing up in 
the Father's House of many mansions, while she 
was shedding many a_ bitter tear and praying 
anguished prayers for Willie, who was tossing on the 
waves of this troublesome world, and many times 
sinking. 

For years Willie had been wandering about the 
world, a credit to no one, and only from time to time 
communicating with his mother, and ten years before 
this Hannah’s wrath rose to its highest pitch, when 
one winter's night a strange old woman knocked at 
Marjory’s door, with a smiling little girl of two in 
her arms, and without one word handed her in with 
a letter, and was gone. 

The letter was from Willie, and the child was his, 
and he begged his mother to keep it for his sake 
till he came, and so there little Susy had stayed, and 
at twelve years old was as dear and good a little 
maiden as one could see. As the years went on, 
everyone, I must confess even I myself, gave up any 
hope of Willie ; but not so Marjory, and I was pre- 
pared to find that the “argument” this afternoon 
Was in some way connected with him. 

I could not heip smiling at the support Hannah 
hoped to get from the quoting of “ Bible words,” 
though, truly enough, the words have been said 
mockingly over many a loving act and prayer since 
the first time they were uttered ! 

“Now, Marjory, let us have your side of the argu- 
ment; or, rather, I had better hear first what there is 
an argument about.” 
































































“Well, ma’am, it’s about this,” began Hannah 
again, as she held up a letter which she had carefully 
kept in her hand all the way up the hill. “ Marjory, 
she got this letter two days ago, and she’s kept it 
from me, indeed! and has been considering over it 
herself, and making up her own mind, without once 
consulting me! And this afternoon we had a bit of 
shopping to do together, and she brought this out 
ready for the post, to be sure!” Here Hannah pro- 
But as for letting her post 


duced a second missive. 
it, J wouldwt! and’ we’ve been snarling over it all 
the way home.” 

Here we all laughed, and I provided Hannah with 
afresh cup of tea in the hope of Marjory taking a 
turn in the argument, or getting a turn myself, which 
did not seem probable. 

“But what’s the letter about ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I'll just explain,” said Marjory. 
“Tt’s a letter from my daughter Pollie; you know 
she’s well settled and has a good husband, and a 
comfortable home, and close to their own school- 
house there is a little cottage where she wants me to 
come and live, and to prevent me feeling dependent 
on them, the which she knows I never could abear 
to be. There is someone wanted for the care of the 
infants’ school, which she thinks I could undertake, 
and she offers”—and here Marjory’s voice trembled 
a little—“ to put Susy to school where her own girl 
is, and pay for her for two years.” 

“ Now, invam, isn’t that just a chance for Marjory? 
All made easy for her, and no need for her to slave 
for house-rent, and Susy’s schooling and all, and 
Pollie close by to see after her.” 

“Tt does sound very nice,” I hazard. “ Certainly, 
Marjory, if I were you I should think it well over.” 

“There, now, I thought Mrs. Lewes would take 
my side,” said Hannah, stirring her tea triumph- 
antly. 

“But T must hear what Marjory has to say,” I 
continued, seeing that Hannah had finished her tea 
at a draught, and was prepared to start afresh in the 
conversation. 

I’ve waited for Willie 
long, very long, but I still feel sure I’ve not waited 
He'll come some day, and 


“It’s the old story, ma’am. 


and not prayed in vain! 
his mother’s door »ust not be closed when he comes! 
I tried always to teach him that a father’s love 
and a mother’s love were just a dim likeness of his 
Heavenly Father's love, and if I fail him in any way, 
how do I know but [ll take the last little spark of 
trust in God’s love from him, and shipwreck my 
hoy altogether!” 

“'That’s true, but still you ought, perhaps, to think 
of yourself a little.” 

“'That’s what Tsay! she’s gone on long enough. 
Come, Marjory, there’s a limit to everything, and it 
just seems to me there’s been prayers wasted and 
money wasted and strength wasted all for Willie, 
who deserved none of it !” 

“There’s no limit to God’s love that I’ve 
yet,” rejoined Marjory, “ and there’s no waste allowed 


seen 


COMPANIONS STILL. 
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in His laws, so I’m not fearing my prayers are 
wasted.” 
“Toot, toot! 


If I could see the least return for all you ‘ve 


I still say to what purpose is this 
Waste? 
done I’d say no more. You just think there’s good in 
everyone, and you'll waste time and strength on poor 
creatures like those Smiths, nursing and washing and 
doing for perfect strangers,” said Hannah, trying to 
turn her line of attack into a new channel. 

But Marjory only laughed. 

Ah! I knew well that never a poor wanderer was 
turned from or looked down on by Marjory, and 


“ec 


that many a “soul had been saved frem death” by 
Marjory’s patient love, who had been given up and 
despised by all the rest of the count:y-side. 

As for the “argument,” there was no chance of 
making Marjory take Hannal’s view of the case, and 
as I was not sure that I wanted her to, the pressure 
I brought to bear on her was certainly not great. 

And so we ended by my walking up the hill with 
the two sisters, and turning into Marjory’s little 
house, while Hannah went home to superintend the 
evening’s milking. 

The sun was sinking down over the edge of the 
hill, and, eatching the lattice windows, illuminated 
the house from top to bottom. It was dazzling our 
eyes, too, and when we opened the door the sudden 
darkness blinded us, so that we hesitated a moment 
till our eyes recovered. 

One last golden gleam streamed in at the end 
window, and fell across the kitchen on to the little 
table where always lay Marjory’s well-used Bible, 
by her arm-chair; and on the table had stood, all 
the years I could remember, a china mug with 
“Willie” on it, and by it a little plate, “ For a good 
Boy,” which I had never seen touched except to be 
dusted. Was I dreaming? or was it true that by this 
sacred little table a man was kneeling, almost crouch- 
ing, his face buried in his hands, his shoulders heaving, 
and no sound to be heard but long-drawn sobs? 

Marjory stood still, then IT heard her murmur, “1! 
waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined unto 
me.” 

[have often said that Marjory’s face reminds me 
of “ Gospel bookes,” and never before had 1 seen such 
a look in any face, the nearest reflection to the 
Divine Love this earth could She stepped 
quickly forward, leant over the kneeling figure, with 
gentle hands caressing the bowed head— 


see. 


“My boy, my own boy, welcome home!” 

My eyes were dim, and I felt I had no business to 
be looking on, stealing a sight not meant for any 

So I turned and went up the hill 
I knew she and Marjory were too 


eyes but God’s. 
for Hannah. 
close companions, in spite of their occasional differ- 
ences, for the joy to be long unshared, and I could 
have wished Hannah had seen the sight I had. 

It was a wonderful day in our village, and the 
next Sunday afternoon Hannah and Marjory came 
up the road together again, with Willie and Susy 
before them, and while Susy played with my parrot, 
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we four talked together under the beech-tree. Willie 
had been “steady” for the last ten years, but he had 
had to work hard to regain all the years he had lost. 
Three little ones slept in far-off lands, as well as his 








of you when I felt sure of nothing else, and that 
saved me and brought me to God at last.” 

Willie was not a man of long speeches, and he rose 
and walked away to hide feelings too deep for words, 





“IT began wondering what the two old souls were discussing.’’—p. 277. 


wife, who, I gathered, had been rather a hindrance 
than a helpmate. He was a tall, fine-looking man, 
with a sad face, but a most tender, kind smile. 
“No,” he was saying; “mother is right. Never 
despise anyone, never give anyone up, after me! 
One thing has helped me when my faith in woman’s 
love and in God’s Love was all but gone; and that 
was your love and your prayers, mother. I felt sure 


Hannah rose too, and, much to my surprise, 
gravely kissed Marjory. 

“Marjory, Marjory ! we’ve been companions all 
our days, and many a lesson you’ve taught me ; but 
never a one as deep as this. Ill speak no more of 
wasted prayers and wasted love, for I see now there ’s 
no waste in anything poured out at His Feet—be it 
love or be it strength.” 
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Sf year 1666 was looked for- 








ward to with absorbing 
interest, Christian and 
Jewish interpreters of pro- 
phecy agreeing that it 
would be marked with 
events of the greatest 


moment to their respective 
creeds. The downfall of 
the Pope as Antichrist, the 
establishment of the per- 
sonal reign of the saints 
on earth, the return of the 
lost tribes to Palestine, the 
rebuilding of the Temple 
in all its former glory, the 
restoration of the Kingdom 
of Israel, were among the 
Hence in the opening of this 





anticipated events. 
fateful year the rumour came that multitudes of 
the Jews were already marching from the far East 
to the Holy Land, and that a ship had touched at 
one of the ports in the north of Scotland, the crew 
of which could speak only Hebrew, and bearing 
on her sails the inscription, ‘‘ The lost tribes of 


Israel.” Hence the tone and tendency of much 
of the Christian preaching, and the gathering 
together of the Fifth Monarchy men in England. 
It was, however, among the Jews alone that this 
belief assumed a practical form in the person of a 
pretended Messiah, who played his part with 
such success that Jews, not only of Asia, but in 
many parts of Europe, were induced to abandon 
every kind of industry, awaiting the triumph of 
their long-expected Messiah. Of this strange 
and, for a time, successful attempt it is proposed 
to give a sketch from the work of a contemporary 
writer hitherto apparently overlooked by his- 
torians of this period.* 

If one Samuel Brett, whose strange adventures 
were first published in 1651, is to be believed, 
the ever-increasing excitement of the Jews on the 
Messianic question, had caused them in 1650 to 
assemble a council of their nation in the plain of 


* From a small volume in the valuable library of the 
London Library, printed for Henry Herringham, at the 
sign of the ‘“‘ Anchor,” in the Lower Walk of the New 
Exchange, in the Savoy, in the year 1669, with the fol- 
lowing title, ‘‘The History of three Famous Impostors, 
Padre Ottomano, Mahomed Bei, and Sabatai Sevi. The 
one pretended to be the heir of the late Grand Signor, 
the other a prince of the Ottoman family, the last the 
Supposed Messiah of the Jews in the year 1666,” ete. 
The volume is anonymous, but dedicated to Henry Lord 
Arlington, principal Secretary of State in the Cabal 
Ministry. 
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Ageda, near Buda, in Hungary, to examine the 
claims of Christ to the Messiahship, which, after 
six days of angry debate, broke up without any 
decision.* 

Whatever credit we may attach to Brett’s 
strange story, it is admitted by Jewish historians 
that their nation was at this period greatly ex- 
cited on the question, and ready to fall into the 
snares of any astute impostor. Of this state 
of Jewish feeling, especially in Asia, a native of 
Smyrna, named Sabatai Sevi, the son of a poul- 
terer, took advantage. Born in 1625, he had 
from his earliest years shown a great aptitude for 
the study of Jewish law, and been so diligent, 
that at the age of twenty he had been made «4 
Hakim or Rabbi, and had acquired such influence 
among his co-religionists that he had dared to 
preach a new doctrine, and, if one authority is to 
be trusted, had claimed to be ‘‘ The Son of David,” 
the Messiah. Whether he made this claim at that 
early period, or not until some years after, so 
objectionable were his doctrines, and so dangerous 
his influence, that the Jewish Council of Smyrna 
expelled him from the city, and, wandering 
through the Morea, Tripoli, and Gaza, he shortly 
came to Jerusalem. 

“And now,” says the contemporary writer t 
from whom we draw our account, “ whilst living 
in Jerusalem, he began to reform the law, and to 
abolish the fast of Tamus (which they keep in 
the month of June). There meeting with a 
certain Jew called Nathan, a proper instrument 
to promote his design, he communicated to him 
his condition and his of life, and his 
intention to proclaim himself the Messiah of the 
world, so iong expected and desired by the Jews. 
This design took wonderfully with Nathan ; and, 
because it was thought necessary to Scripture 
and ancient prophecies that Elias was to precede 
the Messiah, as St. John the Baptist was the 
forerunner of Christ, Nathan thought no man se 
proper to act the part of the prophet as himself. 
No sooner, therefore, had Sabatai declared him- 
self Messiah, but Nathan discovers himself to be 
his prophet, forbidding all fasts of the Jews in 
Jerusalem ; declaring, the Bridegroom being come, 
nothing but joy and triumph ought to dwell in 
their habitations ; writing to all the assemblies 


course 


* A narrative of the Great Council of the Jews in the 
plain of Ageda, 12th of October, 1650, by Samuel Brett, first 
printed in 1655, and reprinted in “* The Phoenix,” a collec- 
tion of curious tracts and MSS. (No. 14, vol. i.), published 
in 1707-8, in the library of the London Library. 

+ I have taken the liberty of modernising the printing 
and punctuation of the author, both of which are peculiar 
to the date of his publication. 
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of the Jews to persuade them to the same be- 
lief. And the schism being begun, and many 
Jews really believing what they so much desired, 
Nathan took courage and boldness to prophesy 
that, one year from the 27th of Kisten (which is 
the month of June), the Messiah should appear 
before the Grand Signor and take from him his 
crown, and lead him in chains like a captive.” * 

The effect of Nathan’s prophecies upon the 
Jews was soon seen in the haste with which they 
wound up all their business contracts, and devoted 
themselves to devotions and almsgiving. The 
brethren in foreign parts were informed of the 
good news, and from all parts of Asia came con- 
gratulations on the prospect of their approaching 
deliverance. “Old Talmudic prophecies were 
circulated, that, after a brief dominion over the 
whole world, the new Messiah should disappear 
for nine months, during which time many of the 
faithful should suffer martyrdom. Then he 
should return riding on a celestial lion, with 
a bridle made of serpents with seven heads, 
accompanied by his brethren who lived on the 
other side of the great river.” Sabatai should 
be acknowledged by the whole world as its sole 
monarch, Then the Holy Temple should descend 
from heaven, ready built, furnished and beauti- 
fied, wherein the Jews should offer sacrifice for 
ever.” It was at this time that Nathan, taking 
advantage of the popular excitement, wrote from 
Damascus the following letter to the Jews of 
Aleppo and the adjacent country :— 


“To the Residue or Remnant of the Israelites, 
Peace without end. 

“These my words are to give you notice, that 
[ am arrived in peace at Damascus, and behold [ 
go to meet the face of our Lord, whose majesty 
be exalted, for he is the Sovereign of the King of 
Kings, whose Empire be enlarged. According as 
he hath commanded us and the Twelve Tribes, to 
elect unto Him twelve men, so have we done ; and 
We now go to Scanderoom by his command to show 
our faces together, with part of the principal of the 
particular friends to whom He hath given licence 
to assemble in that same place. And now I 
come to make known unto you, that though you 
have heard strange things of our Lord, yet let not 
your hearts faint or fear, but rather fortify your- 
selves in your faith ; because all his actions are 
miraculous and secret, which human under- 
standing cannot comprehend, and who can pene- 
trate into the depth of them? In a short time all 
things shall be manifested to you clearly in their 
purity ; and you shall know, and consider, and 
be instructed by the inventor Himself. Blessed 
are they who expect and arrive to the Salvation 


* Ibrahim, the youngest brother of Murad IV., reigned 
from 1640 to 1648, when he was murdered by the Jani- 
zaries, Who placed Mohammed IV., a child of seven years 
old, on the Ottoman throne. 


of the true Messiah, who shall speedily publish 
his authority and empire over us now and for 
ever. * NATHAN.” 


These promises of the self-clected Elias were 
received by the Asiatic Jews with full confidence, 
The work of preparation for the coming Messiah 
increased everywhere in fervour. Acts of pen- 
ance were enjoined by the priests, and fasts 
were carried to such an extent, even to seven 
successive days, that many sank under the trial. 
“Others,” we are told, ‘buried themselves in 
their gardens, and covering their naked bodies 
with earth, and their heads only excepted, re- 
mained in their beds until their bodies were 
stiffened with cold and moisture. Others would 
endure to have melted wax dropped upon their 
shoulders ; others to roll themselves in the snow, 
and throw their bodies in the coldest season of 
winter into the sea or frozen water. But the 
most common mortification was first to prick their 
backs and sides with thorns, and then to give 
themselves thirty-nine lashes, All business was 
laid aside, none worked or opened shop, unless to 
clear his warehouse of merchandise at any price ; 
who had superfluity in household stuff sold it for 
what he could get, but not to the Jews, for they 
were interdicted from bargains and sales on the 
pain of excommunication, pecuniary mulcts, or 
corporal punishments ; for all business and em- 
ployment was esteemed the test and touchstone 
of faith.” * 

Though the less educated Jews thus welcomed 
Sabatai, the heads of the Jaw at Smyrna, whither 
he returned, looked coldly on him and his preten- 
sions. Fortified, however, by the testimonials 
which he brought with him of his sanctity, holy 
life, wisdom, and gift of prophecy, he boldly 
entered into discussion with the chief of the law, 
and conducted the dispute with such passion that 
the Turkish magistrate was compelled to inter- 
vene, and, having received bribes from both sides, 
remitted the case to the determination of their 
own tribunals. Steadily the party of Sabatai in- 
creased to such an extent that the rites of mar- 
riage or circumcision could not take place unless 
Sabatai or one of his followers was present— 
that carpets were spread in the streets for him to 
walk on, though with crafty humility he would 
stoop and turn them aside. Thus encouraged, he 
no longer hesitated to issue the following declara- 
tion to the Jews scattered throughout the would :— 

“The Only and First-born Son of God, Sabatai 
Sevi, the Messiah and Saviour of Israel, to all the 
Sons of Israel, Peace. 

‘Since that you are made worthy to see 
that Great Day of Deliverance and Salvation 
unto Israel, and accomplishment of the Word 

* According to our author, he was an eye-witness that 


this abandonment of all business and sacrifice of property 
had spread into European Turkey. 
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of God, promised by the prophets and our fore- 
fathers, and by His beloved Son of Israel, let 
your bitter sorrows be turned into joy, and your 
fasts into festivals, for you shall weep no more, 
O my sons of Israel. For God having given you 
this unspeakable comfort, rejoice with drums, 
organs, and music, giving thanks to Him for per- 
forming His promise from all ages: doing that 
every day which is usual for you to do upon new 
moons ; and that day dedicated to sorrow and 
affliction convert into a day of mirth for my 
appearance, and fear nothing. For you shall have 
dominion over the nations; and not only over 
those now on earth, but also over those creatures 
that are in the sea. All which for your consola- 
tion and rejoicing. “SABATAI SEVI.” 


The sudden conversion of cne Samuel Pennia 
(or Penchina), a man of repute and position in 
Smyrna, with his whole family, at this time, 
greatly increased the power of this daring im- 
postor. Pennia’s daughters began to prophesy in 
fits of religious ecstasy ; four hundred men and 
women followed their example, and it was as- 
serted, and believed by his dupes, that children 
who could scarcely stammer out a syllable pro- 
nounced openly the name of the New Messiah. 
Sabatai now felt strong enough in his position to 
appoint the princes who were to take the com- 
mand of the tribes on their march to the Holy 
Land, and dispense justice after the restoration. 

Hitherto the Turkish Government had treated 
the fanatical outbreak with contempt. When, 
however, Sabatai sailed privately to Constan- 
tinople, they felt it necessary to interpose, as in 
that city he professed that his chief work was to 
be effected—the deposition and capture of the 
Sultan. As his ship lay wind-bound in the 
Dardanelles, he was arrested, and into 
prison.* His capture and imprisonment, which 
was far from strict, however, only increased his 
popularity among his brethren, crowds of whom 
had followed him overland. Daily was he visited by 
the chief persons among them, and addresses were 
made to him with the same respect and ceremony 
in his prison as they would have been made had 
he been sitting on the throne. At Constantinople, 
as at Smyrna, trade was at once abandoned by 
the Jews, and the English merchants at Galata 
visited Sabatai and craftily persuaded or bribed 
him to give an order to his followers to pay them 
their just claims. When, on the departure of the 
Grand Vizier on his expedition against Candia, 
he was removed to even less strict confinement in 
the Castle of Abydos, his hero-worship increased. 
Jews came to visit him from all parts, and his 
gaolers put a tariff on the admission to his 
presence, 

How long this delusion continued is doubtful. 
In the end, however, his imposture was denounced 


cast 


* Probably in 1655. 
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by a Polish Jew who wished to be associated with 
him in the Messiahship but was refused, and 
then Sabatai was carried before the Sultan at 
Adrianople. 

“Sabatai,” says our author, “appeared much 
dejected, and failing of that courage which he 
had shown in the synagogue. On being asked 
several questions by the Sultan in the Turkish 
tongue, he would not trust so far to the virtue of 
his Messiahship as to deliver himself in that 
language, but desired a Doctor of Physic (who had 
from a Jew turned Turk) to be his interpreter. 
This was granted to him, without reflection by 
the standers-by that had he been the Messiah 
and Son of God, as he formerly vrotested, his 
tongue would have flowed with variety as well as 
the perfection of languages. But the Grand 
Signor would not be put off without a miracle, 
and it must be one of his own choice, which 
was that Sabatai should be stripped naked and set 
up as a mark to his dexterous archers. If the 
arrows passed not into his body, but that his 
flesh and skin was proof like armour, then he 
would be believed to be the Messiah, and the 
person whom God had designed to those do- 
minions and he pretended. But 
Sabatai, not strong enough to stand so sharp 
a trial, renounced all his title to kingdoms and 
governments, alleging that he was an ordinary 
Chocham (Rabbi) and a poor Jew, and had no 
privilege or virtue above the rest.” 

“The Grand Signor, notwithstanding, and not 
wholly satisfied with his plain confession, declared 
that, having given public scandal to the professors 
of the Mahometan religion, and done dishonour 
to his sovereign authority, by pretending to 
draw sO considerable a portion from him as the 
land of Palestine, his treason and crime was not 
to be expiated by any other means than by con- 
version to the Mahometan faith. If he refused to 
do this, the stake was ready on which he should 
be impaled at the Gate of the Seraglio, Sabatai, 
now being reduced to extremity of his latter 
game—not being the Jeast doubtful what to do 
replied, with much cheerfulness, that he was con- 
tent to turn Turk, but that it was not of force, 
but of choice, having been long desirous of so 
glorious a profession, and he esteemed himself 
much honoured that he had the opportunity to 
own it first in the presence of the Grand Signor.” 

The consternation of the Jews may be imagined, 
when they understood how speedily all their 
hopes of the restoration of the Jewish Kingdom 
had vanished like a day-dream, and all their acts 
of devotion had been so suddenly proved to be 
useless sacrifices. They were ashamed of their 
easy credulity—the boys in the streets pointed at 
them with derisive gestures, and for a long time 
they remained in confusion, silence, and dejection, 
bitterly regretting the opportunities they had 
thrown away of making profit in their businesses, 
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greatnesses 
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and the sacrifice of so much of the property they 
had acquired by patient industry. 

Of the subsequent career of Sabatai Sevi, our 
author, writing as he did so soon after his failure, 
necessarily furnishes no information. From Jew- 
ish authorities, however, we learn that, in an 
address to his brethren, he justified his apostasy 
as the “act of God.” “He ordered,” said the 
address, “and it was fulfilled.” His sudden 
change of religion he ingeniously defended by a 
statement in a Talmudic book, ‘that the Messiah 
must remain some time among the heathen ” 
from the fact of Moses dwelling among the Ethi- 
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opians, and the text of Isaiah, that ‘ He was num- 
bered among the transgressors.” His example of 
apostatising began to spread, and the heads of the 
Jewish law, dreading its effect, succeeded in gain- 
ing the ear of the Sultan, who seized and confined 
him ina Castle near Belgrade, where he died in 
1676, in his fifty-first year. 

Notwithstanding this trenchant exposé of his 
imposture, I am informed by Chief Rabbi Adler, 
that Sevi could count some followers of his delu- 
sion as late as the commencement of the present 
century. They are now, however, believed to 
have all died out. G. LatHom Browne. 
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A PLEADIN 


(GEN, xliii. 


ROUND the name of the man 
to the 
Jewish race lingers the taint 
of heinous sin, but we find, 
Judah’s 
character, evidence also of 


who gave a name 


on looking into 
great generosity and nobility. 
the 
through which he had passed, 





Perhaps temptations 
and even the false steps he had taken, had some 
His 


bitter experiences may have made him more humane, 


influence in giving strength to his character. 


and have thereby given him afterwards greater 
influence with his father Jacob and his half-brother 
Over his sins we draw a veil, and on his 
We 
notice that it was Judah who, when the rest were 
ready to slay their brother of the many-coloured 


Joseph. 
good acts we turn a light of appreciation. 


coat, suggested that it would be better to sell him as 
He said that it would be 
“What 
profit is it if we slay our brother, and conceal his 
blood ? 
It was not a good act to sell Joseph, but it was better 


aslave to the Ishmaelites, 
better to avoid any fratricidal stain of blood. 
Come, let us sell him” (Gen. xxxv. 26, 27). 
than consenting to his death. 

Years pass over. Joseph is prime minister of 
Egypt. 
Judah's, 


We come now upon a really good act of 

The envious brothers have to go down 
once and again to buy corn, They had been surprised 
on their second visit by the cordiality of their recep- 
With well-laden sacks they had started joy- 
fully homeward. 
They could not understand their great acceptance in 
the sight of the head-man of that mighty nation. 
They pass out of the gateway of the capital, and are 
white, glaring 


tion. 
Theirs was trembling gladness. 


pressing along the straight, road 
They are speaking of their strange 
In hot haste 


He comes up panting and 


towards home. 
success, When they hear shouts behind. 
a messenger approaches, 
dust-covered, with rage in his countenance. 

“You Canaanitish rogues have stolen my master’s 
cup. 
such ingratitude. 


Evil for good you have returned. Never was 
And to take the very cup which 
Was most sacred to my master! What such wretches 
deserve, and what you will receive, I can only 
imagine. TI would not like to be in your shoes.” 
Protests of innocence are unavailing; adverse proofs 
are overwhelming, Opening the sacks, and pressing 
upon them, he goes through those of the elder brothers. 
‘Yes, here 
I can feel the hard substance through the 
Emptving it, the glittering sign of guilt 


At last he came to Benjamin’s sack. 
it is. 


sacking,” 


faces them. Alas! that it should have been Ben- 
jamin, the youngest of them, that had done the 
wrong, How can it be? Was it that he was so 


unsophisticated that he had been allured by the 
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G SURETY. 
9—xliv. 32.) 


golden prize, and taken it? With spirits depressed 
and forebodings most dreary, we see them slowly 
return to the city. How they hang their heads as 
they pass through the narrow and crowded streets 
and bazaars! Every eye is bent on that string of 
A of 
stricken men, they await in the court the coming 
of the great ruler of the country. 

Joseph may have had several motives in his strange 


men and corn-laden donkeys. row heart- 


and apparently harsh treatment of his needy brothers. 
It has been thought that he desired in some way 
to punish them for their cruel treatment of himself— 
that he wished to let them taste something of the 
bitterness he experienced when, torn away so ruth- 
lessly and unexpectedly from his father, he was sold 
by his hard-hearted brothers to the Ishmaelitish 
traders, and sent, a shrinking slave, toa distant home. 
Human 
But 
he may have had a better purpose than the gratifica- 
He knew that by suffer- 
ing they would better learn the nature of sin, would 


If this were his object, we cannot wonder. 
nature was as strong in Joseph as in others. 


tion of a spirit of revenge. 


see how their lives were forfeited to justice, and be 
brought to a state of humility that would lead them 
to be more prepared to bear with each other, and 
to act rightly towards the Egyptians, among whom 
they were afterwards to live. Moreover, he tested 
the interest of those half-brothers in Benjamin, his 
own and only brother, and their regard for the old 
He tested them also that he might 
see their feelings towards himself when he should 
We think that 
he wantonly put them through such a trying ordeal. 


man his father, 


reveal himself to them. must not 
Part of the testing was a proposition to keep as a 
slave Benjamin, in whose sack the cup had been 
That this was the only punishment inflicted 
ig to them. They 

expected all to be imprisoned, or sent to work as 
slaves at pyramid-building or brick-making. The 
This em- 


found. 
must have been further perplexii 


ruler must be kindly, although so stern. 
boldens one of them to try and secure the deliverance 
of Benjamin, by offering to take his place as slave. 
It was Judah, the hard, passionate man, who summoned 
courage to make the offer. Like many men of harsh 
exterior, he had a heart of tenderness, and there was, 
moreover, in him a strong sense of honour that led 
him to wish to balance his younger brother’s wrong- 
the offer, Judah had respect to 
He said, when wishing 


doing. In making 


his promise to his father. 
to go down to Egypt the second time, “I will be 
surety for him; of my hand shalt thou require him. If 
| bring him not unto thee, and set him before thee, 
then let me bear the blame for ever” (chap. xliii. 9). 
He then undertook to be bound for his brother. He 
became a surety. He now finds out the pain of 


suretyship. True, he had signed no paper, but “ his 
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word was his bond.” He is in trouble, not only 
through his relationship to Benjamin, but by his 
words of suretyship to his father. He thinks of 
what his father will say, of the condemnatory re- 
marks that would be heard from his brothers, and 
of the sneers concerning his readiness to promise, 
Still, it was not that 
which led him to offer again to take the place of 


and slowness to perform. 


his brother Benjamin, but his own generous nature. 
He is willing to take the full consequences. 
Sometimes men enter into such compacts, little 
thinking that they will ever have to face the 
consequences or penalties. How many have put 
their hands to paper and become bound for certain 
sums, believing in the sincerity and integrity of 
How many of those whom they befriended, 
have made them bitterly to rue misplaced confidence! 


friends ! 


They have felt the force of the warnings in the good 
old Book, such as “He that hateth suretyship is 
sure” (Prov. xi. 15), or “ He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it” (chap. xi. 15); or “ Take 
his garments that is surety for a stranger” (chap. xx. 
16); or “ Be not one of them that are sureties for 
(chap. xx. 1], 26); “My son, if thou be 
surety for thy friend, if thou hast stricken thy hand 


debts ” 


with a stranger, thou art snared with the words of 
thy mouth” (chap. vi. 1, 2). Many a man has lost his 
business, his home, his capital, and even had to leave 
his country and start afresh in life, beeause he has 
acted on a generous impulse. Alas! that such should 
It is only natural that those who 
have known others for a length of time should be 
willing to become surety or “go bail” for them. 
Yet it is not a pleasant thing to ask another to be a 
guarantor. 


be deceived. 


It is sometimes putting friendship to 
a severe test, and it is well that there are now 
guarantee societies, by which a man ean, by payment, 
become independent of friends in this respect. Any 
man who can do it should pay rather than make 
a draught on friendship. They know not themselves, 
or the temptations that may beset them, and the 
circumstances that may change even their feelings 
towards one, who, by becoming surety, has once 
placed himself in their power. 

It is a most difficult thing to escape from a surety- 
ship if once entangled. Judah found that if brotherly 
feeling had not impelled him to seek to deliver 
Benjamin, he was yet by his oath compelled to 
endeavour to do so. 
penalty. 


His proposition is to pay the 
Money cannot pay, so he offers himself. 
He is willing to be debarred from returning to his 
tents, to his flocks, to his father, and his family, if 
only Benjamin may be released. 

If he was a surety in trouble, he was a surety in 
earnest. Service or life : he was willing to lay down 
both for a loved brother. 

Christ became Surety for us. He made Himself 
one with us (Heb. ii. 11). In nature, in temptation, 
in sympathy, He established this oneness, 


He was 
bound for us, and as our substitute laid down His life 
for us, bearing the curse for us (Gal. iii. 13). 


For us, 


below Him, and unworthy, He died. For us who 
were “enemies” He died (Rom. v. 9—11). He died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures (1 Cor, xv, 
8). ‘God was Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them” 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19). “ Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor,” ete, (2 Cor. viii. 8); “having 
made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to 
reconcile (Col. i. 20). “‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins” (1 Jolin iv, 10). 

Judah not only offered to be bound, but pleaded 
Many 
would have said, “ Well, I offered, and that was 
sufficient.” Judah was not content with that; he 
besought as earnestly as if seeking some great ad- 
We are surprised at this. If 
Reuben had done so, it would have appeared more 


that he might be allowed to become surety. 


vantage to himself. 


in harmony with what we know of the man who 
sought once, by the suggestion that Joseph should be 
cast into a pit, to deliver him from his bloodthirsty 
brothers. Reuben, however, was an unstable man; 
he had become frightened then at the consequences 
of an act to which he had readily consented. So 
here he is silent, and it is the strong Judah who 
is the spokesman. It was he who was spokes- 
man for the rest when pleading that Benjamin 
might be permitted to go to Egypt, and he is 
again spokesman, pleading that his young brother 
may be permitted to return to his father. Age 
has chastened and mellowed this fierce man. 
A fountain of tenderness has been opened in the 
It is not possible 
always to predict from what a man appears to be in 
his early years as to what he will become later in 
life. Judah gains a lofty height of nobility in this 
generous, spontaneous, and self-sacrificing offer. 

He admits the wrong 
—attempts no denial, excuse, or extenuation. All 


desert of his passionate nature. 


Listen to Judah pleading. 
evidence was against Benjamin. The obligation is 
unquestioned. He pleads—throwing himself on the 
He pleads the 
pain it will cause not only Benjamin, but his aged 
father. Read his appeal (Gen. xliv. 16—34). How 
he speaks of his father, an old man: of the child of 
his old age, a little one, whose “brother is dead, 
and he alone is left of his mother, and his father 
loveth him.” 


“ 


compassion and justice of Joseph. 


What a picture he draws of a parent's 
sorrow ! It shall come to pass, when he seeth that 
the lad is not with us, that he will die ; and thy 
servants shall bring down the grey hairs of thy 
servant our father with sorrow to the grave.” “ How, 
so, shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not 
with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that shall 
come on my father.” Where, in the whole range of 
literature, is there anything more touching, more 
pathetic, more plaintive, more persuasive? Reading 
it, the fount of tears in ourselves is stirred ; no wonder 
that Joseph “could not refrain himself,” but “ wept 
aloud.” 
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Judah was successful in his pleading. Joseph 
needed no entreaty to be merciful to Benjamin. He 
was nearer akin to him than was Judah. So God is 
most willing to forgive us, apart from any vicarious 
sacrifice, were it well for us. Joseph was ready to 
forgive his brethren, and release Benjamin directly 
he discovered in them the state which fitted them 
to receive and appreciate che merey. He forgave 
freely, and eagerly wished to save them from the 
agony of bitter remorse. He knew that if they 
were to be constantly blaming themselves for their 
former evil doings, all possible happiness would be 
banished. 

Well would it be if men would see themselves 
represented in the suppliant brothers of Joseph, and 
be as ready to acknowledge their non-desert of 
mercy. Where this state prevails, a settled peace 
will obtain in the soul. Moreover, they should see 
how certain it is that if a Judah could plead so 
successfully with a Joseph, Jesus, our Surety, can 
effectually intercede for us. 

Judah gained great honour by his action, Old 
Jacob, when dying, in giving utterance to prophetic 


words, spoke of him as “one whom his’ brethren 


should praise,” ‘whose hand should be on the neck 


sor 


of his enemies.” Thy father’s children shall bow 


down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from 









Ei) OME pulpits are curious 
> on account of their 





materials, as in the 
ease of some Spanish 
examples, when the fa- 
miliar stone, or marble, 
and wood are aban- 
doned in favour of 
iron. There are two 
of these iron pulpits 
in the Cathedral of 
Zamora, lined with 


La=_ iia : 
% « a’ i ‘ wood, and standing 
Y on stone bases ; and 


there is another in 
San Gil, Burgos, which has a wooden frame-work, 
on which the rich open tracery of iron-work is 
laid. There was once an iron pulpit in Durham 
Cathedral. And there is to be one in the new 
American church in the Rue Montaigne, Paris, 
which is to have a semicircular front divided into 
panels filled with scroll-work, and raised on a marble 
base to the height of the entrance to it, which is 
pierced through a wall. 
Some pulpits are curious on account of their an- 
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the prey, my son, thou art gone up: he stooped 
down, he crouched as a lion, and as an old lion; 
who shall rouse him up? The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto Him shall the 
gathering of the peopie be.” Afterwards we find 
that Judah had that position among the tribes 
answering to the prophecy of the dying patriarch. 
He was not the eldest, but he took pre-eminence. 
As Abel was selected before Cain, Jacob before Esau, 
Moses before the elder Aaron, David before his 
elder brothers, so Judah before the eldest Reuben. 
From the spirit manifested by Judah, we can see 
that the selection was in the line of fitness of 
character. We should see to it that we have that 
character that shall answer to God’s declared re- 
quirement. 

Judah had to be trusted by the rest. They did 
not interpose by saying, “Judah, you are not equal 
to the obligation, or to be surety, or to speak for us.” 
And Jesus has to be trusted for the full atonement 
He has made, the surety He has entered into for us, 
and intercession He has carried on. Oh, the mystery 
of redeeming love! Oh, the simplicity of the way ! 
Oh, the depth of meaning also in that work effected 
by Him who gave His life a ransom for many—who 
became our Surety and our Saviour! 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 


SOME CURIOUS PULPITS. 


— 


tiquity, such as the marble and mosaic examples— 
umbones, antiquaries call them—in Rome, in 8. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura and S. Clemente, and at Salerno and 
Ravenna, from which the Epistle and the Gospel 
used to be read seven and eight hundred years ago. 
Others are interesting on account of the preachers 
who have discoursed from them, such as John Kuox’s 
pulpit, John Bunyan’s pulpit ; or of some association 
with celebrated preachers, as that of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; or on account of their donors, as in the 
ase of St. Mary Abbots pulpit, presented by George 
the Fourth; or of that in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, composed of variegated marbles and mosaic, 
and inscribed, “ This pulpit is presented to the Dean 
and Chapter of. Westminster by a few friends, in 
grateful commemoration of the opening of the nave 
for public worship and preaching in January, 1858.” 
Others, again, attract our attention on account of 
their situation being unusual, as in the case of that 
in Holme Lacey Church, which is placed in the south 
aisle of the nave, much of the great body of the build- 
ing being left unconsidered, save by the sunshine and 
silence, and soft Herefordshire zephyrs, and perhaps 
the scent of flowers borne by them from the superb yew 
avenues of flower-gardens of the neighbouring hall. 
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Ross Church, the church where the Man of Ross 
worshipped, in which we may see the monument 
put up to his memory on the north wall of the 
chancel, within the rails, and the pew in which 
he sat, in the north transept, with two tall trees 
growing in it that have insinuated themselves from 
the churchyard without, through the masonry of the 
outer wall, has an oaken panelled pulpit. Each of 
its eight panels has a rosette-like star carved in the 
centre of it, and there is a moulded cornice running 
round the ledge. 
the chancel floor, but was formerly higher. There 
are three doors in the masonry close to it, which once 
gave access to a turret staircase leading to the loft 


It is now raised three steps from 


of the rood-screen, now removed, One of these doors 
formed the entrance from the nave, and another 
formed the entrance from the chancel, to the foot of 
the winding stair in question, and the third opened 
high up, on to the rood-loft, at the level of the top of 
When 


this screen was removed there was no further use for 


the rood-screen spanning the chancel arch. 


the turret stair, and it was closed in and lost sight of 
till restorations disclosed the doors leading to it. 
We may be sure, from the Jacobean workmanship of 
the pulpit, that it is the same from which the Man of 
Ross heard the long homilies of the preachers of his 
day as he sat in his oaken pew close by, week after 
We may, indeed, picture 
him, bent with the burden of his eighty-eight years, 


week, during his long life. 


his face, radiant with the beauty of benevolence, 
turned towards it, now following the intricate lines 
of the scholarly discourses with keen interest, now 








IRON PULPIT IN SAN GIL, BURGOS, 





PULPIT IN) MARGARETING CHURCH, 


losing them momentarily, as thoughts of some poor 
widow he would assist, or orphan he would appren- 
tice, or young couple he would dower, came into his 
mind, only to return to them with renewed interest. 
It is a fine interior he gazed upon, a hundred and 
fifty feet long, with noble arcades of five arches on 
either side of the nave, and with two grand tombs, 
with two recumbent effigies on each of them, besides 
other monunents to the memory of the dead. 

Now that we have touched Herefordshire, we 
will glance at a pulpit in the cathe’-al city. This 
spacious city of grave red-brick mansions and green 
apple-gardens lying on the banks of the Wye, with a 
great square Norman cathedral tower looking down 
upon the central busy streets of shops, and the 
suburban dreamy rows of red-brick almshouses with 
little square-paned windows, and the ancient hospitals 
and preaching crosses of centuries ago, and the new 
schools and railway stations of to-day, with the same 
ralmness, is Hereford. There is an oaken pulpit in 
the cathedral—probably made by men who saw the 
Scottish King James made King of England—with a 
dusty outspread umbrella-like canopy, or sound- 
board, over it. But it is not to be compared with one 
in All Saints’ Church. 
the very heart of ruddy, red-brick Hereford, and its 
tapering spire can be seen for miles across the green 


The edifice in question is in 


country around, Five noble arches on either side of 
the nave salute the eyes of those who enter it, and it 
has an open-timbered roof and carved eanopied stalls, 


besides the richly ornamented pulpit and its canopy- 
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like sounding-board. This pulpit is of oak, and has 
an oaken stem, It is octagonal and panelled, and 
among the carved foliage with which it is enriched 
runs the verse, “ How beautiful are the feet of 
them that bring glad tidings of peace and hope.” At 
Aymestrey, in a part of Herefordshire that is perme- 
ated with Saxon traditions, traces of the tombs of 
Saxon kings, and sites of Saxon battles, there is an 
ancient church with a length of Saxon herring-bone 
work in the north wall of the chancel, with a curious 
pulpit, in so far as one side of it is left open to face 
au open-work screen. 

Inscriptions on pulpits are rare. One of the most 
curious is that in St. Katharine’s Church, Regent's 
Park, which is taken from Nehemiah, to the effect 
that Ezra the seribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, and 
read the Book of the Law in the sight of all the 
people. 

There is an exceptionally richly earved pulpit in 
St. Saviour’s Chureh, Dartmouth. This stands on a 
hexagonal stem, which branches out till it heeomes of 
the requisite dimensions to support the highly 
ornamented front. This presents a mass of carved 
work arranged in lines, with equally enriched mould- 
ings at the base and ledge. An open-work screen, 
with delicately carved panels, adjoining it, adds to 
the richness of the general effect. 

St. Peter's Church, Bournemouth, has a remarkable 
marble pulpit of modern work- 
manship, It is of a circular plan, 
and consists of a series of short 
coloured marble columns rising 
from a moulded base, enriched 
with quartre-foils, which have 
central bosses of coloured stones, 
and are surmounted by cusped 
arches. In each spandrel formed 
by these arches is the head of 
an Apostle under a_hood-like 
canopy. The upper rim, or ledge, 
is ornamented with dog-tooth 
work. From this rises the book- 
desk, which is also marble. It 
is upheld by a life-sized white- 
robed angel, carrying a scroll on 
which is written, ‘ How shall 
they preach except they be sent ?” 
There is a nimbus on the head 
of this beautiful figure, and the 
closed wings droop almost to the 
inlaid bracket projecting from 
the base of the pulpit on which 
it stands. The same thought of 
placing an angel to uphold the 
book- board is carried out in 
another modern instance, in All 
Saints’ Church, Clifton. 

One of the richest works of our 


own time, however, is the new SS 


pulpit presented to Worcester 
Cathedral by the Earl of Dudley. 
1087 
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It is about ten feet high, and is approached by a 
semicircular staircase, which has handsome railings 
of wrought brass. It is made of various marbles 
and alabaster, raised on columns of the same mate- 
rials, and upheld by angels at the angles. Each 
panel is filled with sculpture, representing the 
Sermon on the Mount, St. John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness, St. Peter on the Day of 
Pentecost, and St. Paul preaching at Athens. Be- 
tween the panels are the figures of St. Stephen, 
the first martyr, St. Gregory the Great, St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, in white alabaster. 
But here is a simple little old village church in 
Essex, Margareting Church, or the Church in Mar- 
garet’s Meadow, with two timber porches giving 
access to it on the north and south sides, with per- 
forated barge-boards, and a tower likewise formed of 
oak, surmounted by an oaken spirelet—a precious 
relic of Old England. It has an ancient nave, with 
corbels of stone, grotesquely carved, to carry the roof, 
to which was added a south aisle in the days of the 
Plantagenets, with slender clustered columns, with 
moulded caps and pointed chamfered arches springing 
from them. In Tudor times alterations were made, 
and some fine tombs with efligies placed in it, but 
the lower portion of the screen was left untouched in 
its original position. On the north side of the nave 
there stood a few years ago, and probably still stands, 
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that form of pulpit with reading-desk combined, 
with a sounding-board rising above both, that has 
been too familiarly called a “ three-decker.” 

As we look at it, we think of the young men and 
maidens, the old men and children, who have sat 
looking up to the preacher in it for instruction year 
after year. It is probably the only pulpit ‘he little 
edifice has ever owned, for before the Reformation 
pulpits were very generally small, movable articles, 
of no account. When the order went forth that 
churches should be furnished with sittings, and the 
congregations, instead of falling upon their knees on 
the paved floors for short prayers only, remained to 
join in organised worship, and receive regular instrue- 
tion, pulpits, or chaires a précher as our French 
friends eall them, became of more consequence, The 
landing of William the Third may have been an- 
nounced from this place, for public events were 
frequently touched upon from the pulpit when there 
were but few newspapers; and probably the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne. The funeral sermon of 
Queen Anne was doubtless preached in it. The vil- 
lagers heard from it exhortations to be loyal to the 
Hanoverian succession, and to assist in quelling the 


great risings in the north in favour of the Stuarts, 
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CHAPTER XIII.—ULRIC FALCON’S SUIT. 
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tion was to be 
one of the fea- 
tures of the 
season. Noth- 





ing was omit- 
ted that could add to its 
splendour, Several first- 
rate concert-singers had 
been engaged ; the spa- 
cious rooms were. bril- 
liant with light, flowers 
were in profusion, But 
Jessie felt very indif- 
ferent to the gay scene 
she was entering; this 





continual round of so- 


called pleasure had begun to pall upon her with 
a sensation of its worthlessness and vanity. The 
longing for the presence of her betrothed lad never 
more fully possessed Jier than on that evening. 


time aiter time. In those old times the congrega- 
tion “ murmured,” or made a humming sound, if they 
agreed to what the preacher said, and groaned if they 
dissented. We may be sure they murmured when 
they heard of the Duke of Marlborough’s greai 
victories, and perhaps some hearty old squire ven- 
tured to groan when mention was made of the enorm- 
ous grants and pensions liberally distributed by the 
State in those days. 

Some pulpits were on the outside of the church 
walls, as in the examples in Shrewsbury, and _ the 
Cathedral of Saint Dié, and the Church of St. L6, 
in France. From these to preaching crosses is but a 
small step. The churchwardens’ account-book for 
the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, mentions a 
preaching cross in the churchyard in 1559, for 
which they “paide for laienge the stepps” twelve 
shillings ; and there is another entry in 1578, show- 
ing it had been removed—“ Paide for mendinge of ye 
pillar where ye pulpitt stode before, 11s, vjd.” The 
preaching cross at St. Paul’s, especially, was an im- 
portant centre for a long period of time. 

Most pulpits were at one time furnished with 
hour-glasses, which may well form the subject. of 
another chapter, S. W. 


BETROTHED,” AND OTHER STORIES, 


Never had she felt more strongly that she would 
gladly forego all her riches, all her luxuries, if only 
those happy evenings in Acacia Grove, those blissful 
hours spent on the river, or in wandering by Dick’s 
side about the common or down country lanes, might 
return. Then, again, the few words Mr. Faleon had 
spoken seriously disturbed and annoyed her, so that 
the glow of lights and colours, the strain of melody 
from a fine tenor voice that made itself heard as they 
ascended the wide stairease, the thronging movement 
of figures in resplendent attire, fell on eyes and 
ears almost unheeding. 

Ulric Faleon was in the room when they arrived, 
and he hastened to offer Jessie his arm to guide 
her through the throng.  “ Will you take a turn 
in the conservatory?” he asked her, with a tremor 
in his voice born of strong emotion. 

“T think not, thank you; | have a slight headache. 
I see there is a vacant seat near Lady Hollingtower; 
I will sit down, if you please.” With this reply she 
drew herself away coldly, while a warning flash in 
her eyes bade him beware and at the same time set 
his pulses throbbing. 

Mr. Falcon had ao choice but to lead her to the 
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place she had indicated. Lady Hollingtower was a 
kindly old lady, who had taken a great faney to 
Jessie Middleton. 
smile and a friendly greeting as she joined her, and 


She turned to her with a pleasant 


Ulric Falcon, feeling himself dismissed, went to seek 
distraction amongst his many other acquaintances. 
Mr. Faleon was taken utterly by surprise. On 
his first introduction to the Micedletons he had been 
so repelled by the pompous vulgarity of the father 
that he had doubted whether the money could com- 
pensate for such a connection ; but Jessie’s attractions 
had soon overcome his scruples. He finally made 
up his mind to marry her, and he intended that she 
should fall in love with him, but he had not caleu- 
lated upon falling a victim to the tender passion 
He had felt 
a certain tenderness more than once towards women 


himself. Such was the case, however. 
with whom he had been engaged in a sentimental 
flirtation, but never before had he been thoroughly 
in love. It is very probable it would never have 
come to this had Jessie met his advances at once 
with favour, but the very difficulties that lay in the 
way of his courtship enhanced the value of the prize, 
till the possession of this slight girl with the piquante 
face and wonderful dark eyes became to him the one 
object in the world worthy of pursuit. 

True love always tends to make the lover diffident, 
and Ulric Faleon, who had hitherto been so self- 
confident, began to wish he had led a different sort 
of life, and any reference now to his flirting propens- 
ities wounded him to the quick, because it deepened 
the impression Jessie had evideutly formed that there 
“What was 
he to do to make her believe in the sincerity of his 
And now 
that at last she had begun to see that he was in 
had 
ventured upon a declaration and been met with a 
decided rebuff, 
when he 


was nothing serious in his professions. 
love ?” he had asked himself frequently. 
earnest, the only effect was displeasure. He 


He suffered fierce pangs of jealousy 
thought of the former obnoxious lover, 
although the man was out of the way and was likely 
to be kept out of it, and his aunt had bade him con- 
fidently rely upon the change that time and cireum- 
stance would work in Jessie's feelings. But, granted 
the change, how could he be sure it would be 
favourable to him ? 

As he now caught glimpses of her through the 
moving crowd, he saw that she was talking with 
considerable animation to a young man he did not 
know-—a_ peculiar-looking man with a plain face, 
What could 


a girl tind interesting or amusing in the conversation 


red hair, and rather undersized frame. 
of such a cub? He felt unreasonably angry with 
him, with her, with himself, with all the world. 
Lady Julia Hawtrey tapped him on the arm with 
her fan; she was passing on the arm of a young 
baronet who had been paying her great attention that 
evening. 
“*Prithee why so wan, fond lover?’” she said 
laughingly. “Is the fair Jessie cruel? Does she turn 
a deaf ear to honeyed speeches and tender sighs?” 
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“Miss Middleton seems able to extract honey out 
of unpromising material,” he answered, forcing a 
smile. 

“T have been hearing about that funny little man 
she has got hold of,” returned Lady Julia. “ He has 
quite unexpectedly fallen heir to a title and a con- 
will 
eligibles of the season, I suppose.” 


now be one of the 


So saying, she 


siderable property. He 


passed on with the baronet. 

“What had Jessie Middleton to do with any ‘of 
the eligibles?” he asked himself in a jealous rage. 
“Was she, like her father for her, seeking after a 
title?” As he brooded thus moodily over his supposed 
wrongs, he appeared so unlike the suave, languid 
Ulric Falcon of other days as to excite comment. 
Lady Mountfaleon, to her great annoyance, was 
assailed by inquiries as to what was amiss with 
Mr. Falcon. 

“No, as you say, he is not like himself to-night, 
dear Lady Ormington,” she replied to one of these 
querists. “I ama little anxious about him, though 
he won’t confess that he is ill.” 

“T trust Miss Middleton has nothing to do with 
Her 


ladyship had three daughters, and would not have 


it,” Lady Ormington returned, smiling sweetly. 


objected to see one of them chosen as the future 
Lady Mountfalcon, in spite of the barrenness of the 
land. 

“What! Jessie Middleton ? Oh dear, no! The dear 
child would naturally be as anxious as any of us 
if anything was wrong with Ulric,” said Lady Mount- 
falcon, slowly fanning herself. ‘“ But I dare say it 
is not much; we know young men are inclined to 
A little quiet and 
We think 


of going to Switzerland in August; Jessie has never 


go the pace when in London, 
mountain air will soon set him up again. 
been in Switzerland.” 

Lady Mountfalcon, without directly asserting what 
might be contradicted, had not scrupled in speaking 
to her friends to give the idea that an engagement 
between her nephew and Jessie Middleton, if not yet 
Her 


object was to have the names associated and reports 


openly declared, was an understood thing. 


spread, so as to keep off other possible suitors, and 
to compromise Jessie as much as possible, and make 
it difticult for her to extricate herself from the web 
that was being woven around her. 

Ulric 


hoping in vain for a glance summoning him to her 


Falcon in the meantime watched Jessie, 
side, and at last, being no longer able to bear her 


apparent indifference to his whereabouts, he ap- 
proached her cnee more. 

“Have I offended Miss -Middleton ?” he 
asked, bending over her and speaking in a low tone. 

“Offended me? No, you have done nothing to 
offend me,” Jessie answered in surprise. 

“ Then, to prove it, let me take you to get an ice,” 
Mr. Falcon entreated, with that accent of tenderness 


you, 


he knew how to throw into the most commonplace 
words. 


Jessie rose reluctantly. She would have preferred 
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to decline, but she was afraid of allowing Mr. Falcon 
to imagine that she attached more importance to his 
words and manner than he intended them to imply. 

“You seemed to be well entertained by that fellow 
you were talking with just now,” he said, as Jessie 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Yes, if you mean by ‘that fellow’ the little man 
who was introduced to me awhile ago. I found him 
agreeable and intelligent.” 

“T hear he has just come into a title and a large 
fortune uuexpectedly,” Mr. Falcon observed. 

“Then I suppose he is the new Lord Hamlyn,” 
returned Jessie with some show of interest. “I did 
not quite catch the name when he was introduced, 
but it sounded like that. I understood that the heir 
to the Hamlyn title was quite a common person, but, 
on the contrary, he is a gentleman and a man of 
culture.” 

“He has had the happiness of winning your good 
opinion, at any rate,” returned Mr. Faleon in a 
tone of pique. “ Perhaps you think him handsome 
also ?” 

“Not quite that,” returned Jessie, with a little 
laugh. “ But, really, after the inane conversation one 
is generally condemned to listen to, a little good 
sense is very refreshing, even if the speaker should 
not be handsome.” 

“T am willing to allow that he showed good sense 
in one respect,” said Mr. Falcon, sinking his voice 
again, “inasmuch as he evidently admired Miss 
Middleton.” 

“Oh, pray do not let us get on to personalities; I 
am so tired of them,” returned Jessie impatiently. 
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Such speeches as this deprived Ulrie Falcon of his 
mainstay, for he had found that Jessie really meant 
what she said. A young lady who didn’t care for 
compliments and objected to personalities placed 
him at a disadvantage. He had not many topics of 
conversation, and for the first time in his life he 
regretted lost time and wasted opportunities. 

It was a brilliant reception, every one said, and yet 
Jessie was glad when she heard that Lady Mount- 
falcon had sent to call up the carriage. She wondered 
why she had looked forward to this evening, what 
she had expected from it, and why she had expected 
anything? She fancied most of the guests looked 
weary, many bored, though even that might be an 
affectation amongst the many affectations she had 
learned to distinguish. She began to perceive that a 
life devoted to the pursuit of pleasure has a tendency 
to render people quite incapable of mirth or real joy 
of heart; but it is doubtful whether this wisdom 
would have come to her so soon if it had not been 
for her heart’s loneliness. It is to be feared that, if 
Richard Cunliffe had only been that evening amongst 
the Duchess of Tadeaster’s guests, the scene would 
have assumed to her a very different aspect, and that 
the vanity of such pleasures would not have been so 
quickly discovered, 


CHAPTER XIV.—DICK MAKES NO SIGN, 
THE bright sunny month of June had passed away. 
There had been more receptions and dinners, and 
garden parties and flower shows, and entertainments 
of every kind, and Jessie began to weary of it all. 
She longed for the country—not Switzerland, where 
her father, prompted by Lady Mountfalcon, proposed 
to spend the month of August, but the shady lanes 
and breezy commons of England. She felt as if, in 
Palace Gardens, all kinds of bonds and fetters tied 
her hand and foot. Pavements kept her feet from 
the green turf that they loved. Even in Kensington 
Gardens, in the parks, the roar and whirl of London 
never seemed to cease, but mingled with the bleating 
of the sheep and the song of the birds. She would 
scareely acknowledge that, through the blaze of the 
gaslit night or the dust of the daytime, a pure ray of 
moon or sun could find its way. She longed to be 
away ; but where, she scarcely knew. Not to Nettle- 
wood, where there would be hosts of visitors, and she 
would be no more in freedom than in London, but to 
some quiet nook, where she need no longer wear a 
mask, where she would be far from prying eyes and 
inquisitive gossip, and where she would not have to 
go about smiling and talking of nothing when she 
would rather have shut herself up with her own sad 
thoughts. 

For Jessie was very sad at heart—so much harassed 
by perplexity and anxiety that her natural cheer- 
fulness forsook her, and the task of assuming liveli- 
ness in company and amongst people she scarcely 
cared to please became every day more irksome. ‘The 
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constant round of gaiety into which she was plunged 
only seemed to intensify her melancholy. 

For the six months of probation were passed and 
gone, and Dick Cunliffe had made no sign. She had 
taken it for granted that as soon as the time had 
expired he would come forward and put in his 
But as 
not only that day, but many days, wore themselves 


claim on the very day she expected him. 


away, and not even a written line came to let her 
know that her lover was in being, and true to her, 
the suspense became almost more than she could 
bear. If she had not had her aunt to confide in, 
if she could not have poured her cares and sorrows 
into her sympathetic ear, she would probably have 
fallen ill. She had never seen him at all since 
their parting in Acacia Grove. Hitherto she had con- 
soled herself with thinking of him as busy at 
Northborough, and in the early spring he had called 
two or three times at Dr. Faulkner's, and she heard 
of him through Minnie, who innocently repeated 
remarks he had made that Jessie felt were intended 
to reach her ear; but lately there had been a blank 
silence. It was as if he had dropped out of the 
world, for anything she saw or heard. 

Miss Middleton trusted Mr. Cunliffe, and = en- 
couraged Jessie to trust. “Keep up your heart; be 
patient and all will be well,” was the doctrine she 
preached. But at times her own heart failed her; not 
that she feared that he was faithless, but that “ some- 
thing had happened,” as people say when they do not 
dare to put the worst 
into words, This 
misgiving, however, 
she kept strictly to 
herself, thankful that 
no such idea had oe- 
eurred to Jessie. ‘To 
Jessie, Dick was the 
embodiment of manly 
strength and vigour 
of body and mind ; 
what could sickness 
or death have to do 
with him? No, this 
fear did not torment 
her; it was only the 
suspense — the con- 
stantly disappointed 
expectation. 

Neither her father 
nor Lady Mount- 
falcon had mentioned 
the subject to her 
since the expiration 


“Miss Middleton passed the 
prevent her from 


of the six months, but she perceived from many cir- 
cumstances that they considered the affair over and 
at an end. Jessie had never sueceeded in attaching 
herself to Lady Mountfaleon, though she acknow- 
ledged her kindness and her value as an instruct- 
ress in the ways of the world. She liked her after 
@ superficial fashion; but her artificiality was 





wool over Minnie’s hands to 
following.”—p. 294. 
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repugnant to her, the pretended candour that was 
such a mockery of the real thing repelled her. 
Instead of taking her for a model, as her father 
desired, she shrank with a sort of loathing from the 
idea that a long course of association with fashion- 
able life, its envyings and strivings and heartburnings, 
might make of her in mature years such another 
Ulric Falcon still came constantly to the 
house, followed her everywhere, and paid her assidu- 


woman, 


ous attention; but as she was constantly driving 
and visiting with his aunt, she could not well resent 
his attendance, and never since the evening of the 
Duchess of Tadeaster’s reception had he said a 
word that gave her an opening for any explicit 
discouragement. This also caused Jessie painful 
annoyance, She knew that people made remarks; 
that Ulric Faleon was set down as her lover. She 
was more distant and cold towards him than she had 
been at the beginning of their acquaintance, when 
she merely regarded him as one who might be 
a pleasant friend; and yet he would persist in 
Lady Mountfaleon 
also kept dropping hints of diplomatic significance 


paying her marked attention, 


that made her very uncomfortable. 

Her ladyship had nearly succeeded in bring- 
He was 
Eligible suitors, from his point of 


ing Mr. Middleton round to her views. 
disappointed, 
view, were not so thickly spread about as he had 
anticipated, and Jessie could not be persuaded to 
The lordly lover he had 

looked for had not 

made — his 


lay herself out to attract. 


appear- 
ance. Ulrie Faleon 
associated with the 
highest, and though 
he had not as yet a 
title, he would sue- 
ceed to his unele in 
course of time, and 
Lord Mountfaleon 
wis already ap- 
proaching old age, 
and was not by any 
means likely to be a 
long-lived man. If 
Jessie married Ulrie 
might 
speak of his daughter 
as “my lady” yet. 
Still, it was not quite 
what he had wished, 
and, fortunately for 


Faleon, he 


Jessie, this hesitation 

on his part saved 
her from the persecution to which she would other- 
wise have been subjected, 

Jessie had not seen her friend Minnie Faulkner 
for some time; Minnie had been busy, and Jessie’s 
But towards the 
middle of July, Jessie wrote to ask Minnie to come to 


engagements had been numerous, 


luncheon, and to take a drive in the park afterwards 
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—a mode of passing the afternoon that Minnie greatly 
favoured. Miss Middleton invited the girls to 
luncheon in her private sitting-room—an arrangement 
to which Jessie gladly agreed, giving orders that she 
was to be at home that afternoon to no visitors. 

Minnie arrived in exuberant health and_ spirits. 
She was really growing a fine-looking girl, well- 
formed, bright-eyed, clear-complexioned—an excellent 
specimen of the typical English girl. It was so long 
since the two friends had met that there was plenty 
to say and to hear, and Jessie almost forgot her griefs 
for a while in listening to Minnie’s lively chatter. 

* Oh, by-the-by, there’s one thing I must tell you,” 
exclaimed Minnie, as they rose from the luncheon 
table. “ I forgot to mention it when I wrote. It’s 
about Mr. Cunliffe. Has he ever been to see you, 
Miss Middleton ?” 

* No, we have not seen him,’ 
taking up her knitting, though with shaking fingers. 
Jessie had turned to rearrange some flowers in one 


’ 


replied the old lady, 


of her aunt's vases, 

“T wonder he hasn’t called. You were always so 
friendly. I suppose he was afraid that you and Jessie 
had grown too grand; but you haven’t, have you, 
Miss Middleton?” said Minnie, standing erect before 
the old lady’s chair. 

“T hope we shall never be too grand to welcome 
old friends, my dear,” was the gentle reply. 

“No, [am sure you won't ever be that,” asserted 
Minnie stoutly. ‘‘ But I was going to tell you such 
a strange thing. You know that Mr. Cunliffe was 
engaged at Northborough, but he still kept on Miss 
Carraway’s lodgings, and he came up to town every 
now and then, and always came to call, and he 
always inquired after you, Miss Middleton. Well, 
we had not seen him for some time, and one day, 
mother met Miss Carraway at the railway station, 
and Miss Carraway told her that Mr. Cunliffe had 
given up his lodgings and had gone abroad, she didn’t 
know where. ‘That must be more than a month ago 
now. He came quite suddenly, she said, and packed 
up all his things and took them away, and he looked 
all in a ferment and unlike himself, but he did not 
say anything to her except that he was obliged to go 
abroad. Father says he hopes he has not got into some 
scrape—debt or something; but it could scarcely be 
debt I should think, because he paid Miss Carraway a 
month’s rent instead of notice, and he need only have 
paid a week, you know. However, he’s gone, and I 
suppose we shall never see anything more of him; 
and I’m sorry, for I liked him, didn’t you ?—Oh, Jessie! 
youclumsy girl, to upset that vase; and see! the water 
is all over the beautiful carpet.” 

“Never mind. Just ring the bell, will you, Minnie?” 
said Miss Middleton. 

“T will tell Susan. It was very stupid of me,” said 


Jessie as she left the room. 

“Minnie dear, will you hold this skein of wool for 
me, whilst | wind? and don’t look so disturbed about 
a little accident like that. Susan will soon mop up 
the water. and T don’t think the vase is broken.” 





Miss Middleton spoke to cover Jessie’s sudden exit, 
and passed the wool over Minnie’s hands to prevent 
her from following. 

Miss Middleton did not often drive in the park, 


generally limiting her exercise to a quiet stroll in 
Kensington Gardens, but this afternoon she pro- 
posed going in order to bear the brunt of Minnie’s 
chatter and to distract her attention from Jessie. 
She herself was sorely concerned about the news 
that Minnie had brought, and did not know what to 
make of it ; what, then, must Jessie be feeling? It 
was true that Mr. Cunliffe had been under a pledge 
not to communicate with Jessie for six months, but 
the six months were passed and gone ; and, even if it 
was within the time that this sudden change in his 
plans had taken place, he might have called on the 
Faulkners and told them as much as would have set 
Jessie’s mind at ease, knowing, as he must do, that 
whatever he said there would come round to her ears. 
Still, Miss Middleton clung to the idea of his truth 
and faithfulness. As she recalled his looks, his 
words, she could not believe him false. But there 
was now no possible means of communicating with 
him, apparently; all they could do was to trust, 
and possess themselves in patience. 

When Jessie returned to the room dressed for the 
drive, no one could have imagined she had just 
received so heavy a blow. She was slightly flushed 
and her eyes were bright. ‘Are you going with us, 
auntie? That is right, Lam so glad, Come, Minnie, 
make haste and put on your hat; the carriage is 
waiting.” She spoke hurriedly, and seemed to find 
some difficulty in buttoning her gloves. Miss Middle- 
ton took no notice, merely saying that she felt 
inclined to be in the air this fine day. 

When they reached the park, Jessie’s new acquaint- 
ance, “the little red-haired man,” joined them, riding 
by the side of the carriage. Jessie was glad to see him 
again, and welcomed him cordially. She could not 
introduce him to her aunt, however, not being suf- 
ficiently sure of his name. She believed him to be 
Lord Hamlyn, but she did not feel quite certain. 
He did not seem to notice the omission, but talked 
pleasantly, including both Miss Middleton and Miss 
Faulkner in the conversation. 

“So nice of him!” as Jessie remarked after he had 
left them. It proved him, in her mind, to be a true 
gentleman. She hated to be made the exclusive 
object of attention when others were in the company. 

Minnie was amazed to find the number of acquaint- 
ances who sought Jessie’s notice ; and Jessie appeared 
particularly animated that afternoon, talking and 
laughing first with one and then with another as if 
she had not a care in the world, At last Ulric 
Falcon came up on foot, and leaned his arms on the 
door of the earriage as it came to a pause for a 
moment, waiting to cross the road. 

“Miss Middleton, will you give me a seat 2” he 
said, ‘I was coming to beg fora eup of tea. <Are 
you going to drive anywhere else ?” 

“No; we only came out for the air, Certainly 























we can give you a seat,” Miss Middieton replied. 
“ Minnie my dear, you can sit opposite Jessie.” 

“ Pray don’t move, Miss Faulkner. I will go round 
to the other side,” said Mr. Faleon, suiting the action 
to the word. 
move again, looking into Jessie’s face hoping to find 


He jumped in as the carriage began to 


a welcome there, 

A few minutes ago a stranger would have said 
that she was full of life and joyousness; now a 
change had come over the brightness of her spirit. 
She sat with dreamy eyes and saddened face, betray- 
ing that her thoughts had for the moment wandered 
far away. Mr. Falcon felt stricken with a sudden 
sense of discouragement. Where had her thoughts 
wandered, and of whom was she thinking? Had 
she still any lingering regret or affection for that 
former lover, who, he had almost begun to persuade 
himself, had only been a myth; or was it possible 
that her fancy had been caught by her latest admirer 
—-that ugly little man, whom, nevertheless, she found 
entertaining ? 

Jessie, perceiving Mr. Faleon’s scrutinising gaze, 
again by a supreme effort threw off the weight that 
seemed crushing her to earth, and began to speak to 
him so mueh in her usual voice and manner that, 
glad to eatch at any straw of hope, he persuaded 
himself that she was only tired, or perhaps consider- 
ing what dress she would wear at Lady Ormington’s 
private concert that evening. Ulric Falcon had not 
been accustomed to suppose that a woman’s reverie 
was likely to soar beyond the realms of dress and 
admiration, 

When Minnie Faulkner returned home that even- 
ing, she confided to her mother that she was afraid 
that Jessie was not very constant in her friendships. 

“She was as kind and affectionate to me as ever; 
I don’t mean that,” Minnie hastened to add, when 
Mrs. Faulkner expressed her surprise ; “ but when I 
told her about Mr. Cunliffe, that he had gone away, 
and that we should none of us see him again very 
likely, she did not say she was sorry, although they 
had been so intimate ; and I do not think [ ever saw 
And oh, 
I do hope she isn’t going to marry that Mr. Falcon. 


her so lively as she was all the afternoon. 


He isn't half good enough for her!” 

Whilst Jessie, thankful to find herself alone at 
last, let her grief have way. 

“Oh, Diek, Dick! where are you?” she cried, 
clasping her hands, her eyes strained as if they would 
pierce the darkness that seemed closing round her. 
“Will you ever come to me again! Oh, my love, my 
love, how can I live if you have forsaken me ?” 


CHAPTER XV.—MR. FALCON IS MUCH IN EARNEST. 


As the days went on, Jessie began to take fright 
at the feeling of chill despair that cast its deadly 
Weight over her. She had been brought up to 
consider self-mastery an essential duty, and she 


Strove hard to regain command over her fainting 
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spirits. She could have been more brave had the 
Had she been 
assured that Dick had really forsaken her, she would 
have set herself to bear it, as suffering has to be 
But the total silence, the blank 
uncertainty, began to affect her health as well as her 


intolerable suspense been at an end. 


borne in this life. 


spirits. 

Mr. Middleton was desperately annoyed. Jessie, 
in her depressed state of mind, looked almost plain, 
and she had achieved nothing of what he intended. 
He was not aware how sedulously Lady Mountfaleon 
had spread the report of Jessie’s engagement to 
her nephew, and consequently was not aware how 
this, combined with her manner, so like that of a 
girl to whom the matrimonial chances are no longer 
open, had kept suitors at a distance. 

Lady Mountfaleon was exceedingly disappointed 
also. She was not a little provoked with what 
she considered Jessie’s want of taste, and blindness 
to her own interest, in not accepting Ulric. She was 
not altogether discouraged, however, and would 
have persuaded Ulric to persevere, if he had needed 
persuasion, which he did not. 

The aunt and nephew attended one of the great 
picture sales together. Not with any intention of 
purchasing, but it was one way of killing that enemy 
of the votaries of pleasure—time. 

Ulrie Faleon looked pale and was distraught in 
manner, answering his aunt’s remarks at random. 
When tired of the sale, they proceeded to a café 
to eat ices, and took possession of one of the little 
Ulric allowed 
his ice to remain untasted, while he sat with his 


tables rather apart from the others. 


head leaning on his hand, his eyes downeast. 
* Ulric, | really do not understand you,” said Lady 
Mountfaleon, in pursuance of a conversation that had 


“c 


passed before they sat down in the café. You say 
you are not ill; what is it, then?” 

Mr. Faleon lifted his head and looked up. “I 
searcely understand myself,” he replied.“ I suppose 
I am something like a child crying for the moon,” 
he continued, with a deep sigh, “only my moon is 
Jessie Middleton. 


out my hands; they come back empty of all good, for 


It seems just as vain to streteh 


there is no longer any good for me in life without 
her.” 

“Ts it as bad with you as that?” Lady Monnt- 
falcon murmured so as not to be overheard, but in 
a tone of real concern, 

“ Yes, it is as bad with me as that,” he returned. 
Lady Mount- 
faleon expostulated. “Surely not because Jessie has 


“But why so downeast, Ulric?” 


refused you once? Think what your opportunities 
will be when we are in Switzerland—there is nothing 
like propinquity ; and think also what my regard for 
you must be, when I can contemplate travelling 
with that horror, her father !” 

“Mr. Middleton will take a well-filled purse with 
him—let us apply that consolation to our souls,” 
returned Mr. Falcon with something of scorn that 


Was a new tone with him. 
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“You are really provoking, Ulric,” said Lady 
Mountfaleon with some irritation. “ Here am I 
ready to move every power on earth to win for you 
the girl you love, and you speak as if I were acting 
for my own ends.” 

“Pardon me, my dear aunt; I meant no disrespect 
towards you. But I have lately begun to feel 
ashamed of myself; a new sensation, is it not?” Mr. 
Falcon smiled as he spoke, but it was a bitter smile. 
“T do feel ashamed to have laid a plot to marry such 
a girl for the sake of her money. I think it is only 
just and right that she will have none of me! We 
made a mistake about her from the first,” he went on 
in answer to his aunt’s look of surprise. “I soon 
found that she was above and beyond us; that it 
was not likely she would care for us. I would give 
worlds to know what sort of a fellow he is she 
loves.” 

“T think you are talking a vast deal of sentimental 
nonsense,” Lady Mountfaleon declared, the fingers 
with which she adjusted her lace bonnet-strings 
trembling a little. ‘As for that former lover, you 
may make your mind easy. Mr. Middleton would 
never give his consent. If Jessie went to him, she 
would have to go penniless, and that would not suit 
either her or him, I should imagine. But now the 
six months have elapsed, and he has not put in an 
appearance, she will learn to think of him as faithless, 
Then is your time for showing your devotion, while 
she is feeling disappointed and mortified.” 

Ulric Faleon shook his head. He knew Jessie 
better than did Lady Mountfaleon, because his nature 
was not so shallow. Much that was good in him had 
lain dormant until lately, when he had begun to feel 
that with such a companion as Jessie Middleton he 
might have been a different man. 


CHAPTER XVIL--LADY MOUNTFALCON’S MISSION, 
JESSIE MIDDLETON had been indulging in what she 
called a holiday afternoon. That is, she had no 
particular engagement, and could accompany her 
aunt into Kensington Gardens, where they could 
stroll about or sit under the trees, and almost faney 
themselves in the country. They neither of them 
spoke much. Their hearts were both full of the 
same subject, but Miss Middleton avoided speaking 
of Dick Cunliffe, not wishing to arouse Jessie’s fears 
unnecessarily, and Jessie had not mentioned his 
name, shrinking from having the fears that were fast 
gaining ground confirmed, 

July, and with it the London season, was approach- 
ing its end, and Mr. Middleton spoke of starting for 
Switzerland early in August. Jessie hated the idea 
of the journey in the company of Lady Mountfalcon. 
She felt that whatever pleasure she might have 
derived from the grand scenery would be destroyed 
by that lady’s presence. Miss Middleton intended 
to return to the quietude of 


her own home in Acacia 
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England ; and how intensely Jessie longed to be with 
her there in that dear little house, where the happiest 
period of her life had been passed! But then, again, 
such a return would be fraught with keen pain. It 
would be agony to look over to the opposite house, 
and see a stranger going and coming where Dick 
used to be, and to know nothing—nothing! It was 
this that was so bad to bear. 

* Auntie,” said Jessie, breaking the silence that 
had lasted longer than usual, “I shall keep you 
informed of every move we make while we are away, 
and you will telegraph if you should hear anything. 
Douw't stop to write, but telegraph at onee, will you?” 

“Certainly T will, dear child, rest assured of that,” 
Miss Middleton replied, folding her hands in her lap. 
She did not wish Jessie to see that they were trem- 
bling. They were sitting under a large elm-tree not 
far from the well. It amused Miss Middleton to 
watch the children going and coming and playing 
about. 

“ Auntie,” Jessie said again, after another pause, 
“T have been so much annoyed the last few days. 
I have not told you before, but it seems that some 
report has been spread about that I am engaged to 
Mr. Faleon. Several people have congratulated me 
on my approaching marriage, and though T of course 
denied the truth of it, 1 could see they did not be 
lieve me. Do you think it possible that Dick could 
have heard anything?” she asked wistfully, in a 
faltering voice, 

“No, dear, no; it is not at all likely,” Miss 
Middleton assured her, ‘ He is not in that set, and 
it is most improbable that he ever sees the society 
papers where the report was published. Besides, he 
would not have believed it on mere hearsay—TI am 
sure he wouldn't.” 

“No; he promised me he would never believe 
T had changed unless I told him so with my own 
lips,” Jessie averred with a sigh, her dark eyes filling 
with tears, 

“Come, let us walk about awhile. It is not good to 
sit too long,” said Miss Middleton, wishing to draw 
Jessie away from the one absorbing subject of her 
thoughts, 

They turned into the broad walk past the well, 
and it was just then that a young man ou horseback 
perceived them. He dismounted, and beckoning to 
his groom, who rode some distance behind, to hold 
his horse, he passed through the gate and advanced 
to meet them. Jessie’s sad face relaxed into a smile 
she liked the little man, 
for one reason, as she explained to her aunt, because 


as she saw him coming; 
he talked to her not as if she were a woman, but as 
an intelligent human being. She had no thought of 
him as a possible lover, but she believed that he 
liked her also, and that they might become good 
friends did they see more of each other, Again she 
felt the same awkwardness as she had felt that time 
when Minnie Faulkner was with her. She was not 
sure of his name. She had always forgotten to 
CS Vane qeain did not naw how to mention 
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him to her aunt. She ventured to mention him as 
Lord Hamlyn, but was not conscious that in her 
uncertainty she pronounced the name indistinctly, so 
that Miss Middleton did not catch it. He was an 
acquaintance of Jessie’s, however, and evidently a 
gentleman, and that was enough for her. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of meeting you at 
Ludlow House to night?” he inquired of Jessie, 
after a few commonplaces had been exchanged about 
the heat of the weather, and so on. 

“Ves; but Lo am 
afraid LT shall only be 
tantalised,” Jessie re 
plied. “I know there 
will be many celebrit- 
ies present, but [ shall 
have no one to point 
out those I wish to see.” 

“Then allow me to 
have that pleasure,” re- 
joined the little man, 
“T have knocked about 
a good deal, so have 
got to know people.” 

“T shouldn’t be at 
all surprised if you 
were something of a 
celebrity yourself,” said 
Jessie smiling. 

“No; [ cannot boast 
of having attained to 
fame,” her new friend 
answered, 

“But you write?” 
exclaimed Jessie with 
animation. “Lt should 
like to see some of your 
works,” 


“T have just pub- 


**Oh, Dick, Dick! where 


lished a volume of 
travels over the Rocky 
Mountains; I shall be 
proud to send you a copy, if you will allow me,” he 
replied with much apparent pleasure. 

“Thank you so much! 1 am fond of travels,” said 
Jessie as they reached the gate. 

“T suppose it is no use asking you to a eup of 
tea, as you are riding,” said Miss Middleton in her 
friendly manner, 

“Tam sorry to say [ have an appointment this 
afternoon, but another time, if you will allow me, I 
shall be most happy,” the young man replied. Then 
turning to Jessie, he asked if she had seen her young 
friend lately, adding, “She seems the right sort of 
girl.” 

“She is the right sort of girl; we are very fond of 
her,” Jessie avouched. “I shall remind you of your 
promise this evening,” she concluded, as he wished 
them good-bye, 

“Tshall need no reminder,” he protested. Then 
he mounted his horse, and the two ladies tumed 
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towards the Palace gate. On arriving at home they 
were told that Lady Mountfalcon was in the drawing- 
room waiting to see them. Jessie uttered an ex- 
“Auntie, if you would 
rather have a cup of tea in your own room, I will 


clamation of annoyance. 


make your apologies. You must not lose your 
before-dinner rest,” she said. 

“Yes, dear, | think I will have a cup of tea in my 
room,” the old lady replied. ‘* [ have no doubt it is 
only you her ladyship wishes to see, to make some 
arrangement that will 
not require my pre- 
sence, I dare say.” 

“ Jessie went direct 
to the drawing-room, 
where she endured, 
rather than responded 
to, Lady Mountfalcon’s 
gushing greeting. 

“My dear — child, 
where have you hidden 
yourself all day ?” she 
exclaimed. ‘ You were 
not to be seen, and 
Ulric has been incon- 
solable.” 

“T have been in the 
gardens with my aunt,” 
Jessie returned quietly, 
as she took a seat near 
the couch where Lady 
Mountfaleon had placed 
herself. 

“ Shall we be undis- 
turbed ?” her ladyship 
inquired, smiling. “I 
have something import- 
ant to say to you.” 

“Tf shall be happy 
to hear anything your 
ladyship wishes tospeak 
about,” said Jessie. 

The servant brought in tea, and Jessie gave 
orders that she was ‘“ not at home” if anyone called, 

There was no trepidation, no conscious flush 
such as Lady Mountfaleon would have liked to see. 
“And yet she must know that I am going to speak 
about Ulrie,” she said to herself. Jessie was to her 
an unsolved enigma, so completely was she out of 
her experience, She made no allusion to the subject 
that brought her whilst they sipped their orange 
pekoe, but chatted about the thousand-and-one 
things that went on daily in the world about them; 
the fortheominge conversazione amongst the rest. 
“There is always a crowd of all sorts of people at 
Ludlow House,” she remarked, “from royal dukes 
to the latest dabbler in verse; and to-night a new 
lion will be present—Lord Hamlyn.” 

“ Yes,” returned Jessie, with more animation than 
she had yet displayed; “he has written a book of 


travels,” 
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“Oh, indeed!” Lady Mountfaleon ejaculated, 
slightly raising her eyebrows. ‘I understood that 
he was some quite low person before he came to the 
title. He was an author then, I suppose.” 

Her ladyship did not appear to have much 
curiosity on the subject, and Jessie did not pursue it. 

“T dare say you can guess what I am going to speak 
about,” her ladyship resumed, setting down her cup. 
“ Does not your conscience tell you that you deserve 
a scolding ?” 

“My conscience frequently upbraids me with sins 
of omission,” Jessie rejoined, “but i really don’t know 
what especial sin you refer to.” 

“Does it not upbraid you with your treatment of 
Ulric?” 

“My treatment of Mr. Faleon?” Jessie queried, 
“No, Lady Mountfalcon ; on that score my conscience 
is clear.” 

Lady Mountfalcon had settled herself comfortably 
in a corner of the well-padded, satin-covered couch. 
Jessie sat on a low chair facing her. She was not 
altogether sorry for the mention of Mr. Falcon’s 
name, as it would give her an opportunity of begging 
that the reports that had been cireulated might be 
every Where contradicted. 

“Jn our rank of life, my dear Jessie, it is not usual 
for a young lady to encourage a man’s attentions 
and then refuse him. If she acts in that manner she 
is apt to be called ugly names,” said Lady Mount- 
falcon, unfurling the fan that hung at her wrist, and 
beginning to fan herself slowly. 

“T think a girl who acted so would deserve to be 
ealled ugly names in any rank of life,” ‘replied 
But I do not see how that applies. When 
Mr. Faleon did me the honour of expressing a regard 


“ 


Jessie. 


for me, I told him [ could give him no return in the 
way he wished ; if, after that, he continued to force his 
attentions upon me, I do not see that Lam to blame.” 


“The idea of Ulrie Faleon foreing his attentions 
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*Where have you hidden yourself all day ?’” 





upon anyone is something quite new,” rejoined her 
ladyship with a little laugh. 
know their own mind in the first instance, and Ulric 


“Girls do not always 


is too deeply in love not to hope for a reversal of the 
sentence.” 

Jessie, sighing, turned her head away so that Lady 
Mountfaleon only saw the drooping protile. How 
the knowledge that Dick Cunliffe loved her had 
thrilled every sense with joy; and now this other 
love, in which too she was compelled to believe, only 
hurt and repelled her! So subtle is the boundary 
between what pleases and what pains. 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, looking up again; 
“but I can never give any other answer than I gave 
at first. I thought—I took it for granted that Mr, 
Faleon knew 
bright colour flooding her face. It was impossible 
to speak of her love for Dick to Lady Mountfalcon. 

“Tf you are alluding to the infatuation for that 
young man your father mentioned to me, I thought 





She stopped and_ hesitated, a 


you had given up that folly long ago,” returned her 
ladyship, with a quicker movement of her fan. “Since 
you have mixed in society you must have seen how 
utterly impossible such an alliance would be. — It is 
sheer madness to think of such a thing.” 

“T think you do not understand, Lady Mount- 
falcon,” said Jessie, overcoming her dislike to speak 
in the wish to convince her guest that further plead- 
ing for Mr. Faleon was hopeless. “ You have been 
very kind to me, and so has Mr. Falcon. I have 
always liked him as a friend ; but you have no con- 
ception what my betrothed is to me. Did you 
imagine that I could break with him, and after a 
few weeks feel no difference? No; if my life were 
severed from his, mine would be shorn of all that 
could make existence a joy to me ; it would be but a 
poor maimed thing not worth having.” 

If Jessie’s weariness and despondency had made 
her look almost plain for some days past, now the 
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flush on her cheeks, the exaltation of her expression, 
caused her to flash into rare beauty. 

“T think you are a very foolish girl to cling in 
that way to an early fancy when you might do so 
much better,” said Lady Mountfaleon sharply. “I 
could not have believed any sensible girl could have 
been so infatuated. But suppose this Corydon of 
yours should not prove quite so faithful as yourself, 
what then ?” 

Jessie’s cheeks paled again, her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘ I suppose I should have to live through it,” 


“ 


she replied. But I should never love anyone else.” 

“Such love as you are thinking of is not at all 
necessary,” Lady Mountfaleon affirmed. “ Suitability 
of position is a far more stable foundation for com- 
fort in married life. 
friend; I think you will yet learn to like him as 


You say you like Ulric as a 
your best friend. But we will say no more about it 
now. Only of one thing I must warn you; should 
you ultimately refuse Ulric your name will be com- 
promised, Everyone believes you are engaged.” 

“T have heard such a report, and it has annoyed 
me extremely,” Jessie declared. “I must beg of 
you to contradict it should you have the opportunity. 
It must be painful to Mr. Falcon as well as to my- 
self, knowing as he does that it is not true.” 

“Contradiet. it!” cried Lady Mountfaleon, raising 
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QUESTIONS. 

39. On what occasion was a severe storm of 
thunder and rain sent as a mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure ? 

40. Which of the sons of Saul became king after 
his father’s death, and how long did he reign ? 

41. To what king did our blessed Lord refer when 
He said, “Go ye and tell that fox”? 

42. What general recommendation did St. Paul 
give as to the conduct of public services ? 

43. What is declared to be the greatest manifesta- 
tion of human love ? 

44. The punishment for blasphemy was stoning to 
death: what persons were falsely accused of blas- 
phemy and stoned to death ? 

45. In what way was the dress of the Jews made 
to be to them a constant memorial of God’s com- 
mandments ? 

46. Quote a passage which shows that God had 
revealed to Moses in his earlier life that he was to be 
a deliverer of the people of Israel. 

47. How long did St. Paul stay at Ephesus, and 
in what way did he suffer while there ? 

48 What prophet sang his prophecy to the ae- 


companiment of music ? 
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? You have 
been seen constantly together, and people make 


her eyebrows; “what would be the use 
comments. Besides, who knows what may come to 
pass yet! You are not going to pose as a being 
with blighted affections, I trust,” she added with a 
laugh. 

“T trust Lam not going to pose for anything !” 
exclaimed Jessie, with brightened colour, anger and 
contempt flashing in her eyes and curling her lip. 

“We are not going to lose our temper, are we ? 
That is such dreadfully bad form,” said her ladyship, 
re-arranging her mantle that she had thrown back. 
“ And after all, I am only speaking for your good.” 

“T have no doubt of your ladyship’s good inten- 
tions, but I think we had better not discuss this 
subject any more,” returned Jessie stiffly. 

“Well, then, let us talk about our Swiss tour. 
Has Miss Middleton quite determined not to go 7” 

Lady Mountfalcon went on talking till Jessie had 
recovered her usual calm manner. She was dis- 
appointed with the ill-success of her self-imposed 
endeavours, but it was no part of her policy to 
quarrel with Jessie Middleton. So when she went 
away she wished her good-bye in her usual affection- 
ate manner, or rather she said “ Aw revoir.” as they 
were to meet again in the evening. 


(To be concluded.) 


SIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 238. 

29. Inhis Epistle to the Galatians. (Gal. i. 11, 12.) 

30. The sin of pride, by which the Moabites fell. 
(Isa. xvi. 6-—9.) 

31. To Zachariah, son of Berechiah, slain by Joash, 
king of Judah. (2 Chron. xxiv. 21; Luke xi. 51.) 

32. Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, and Noadiah. (Ex. 
xv. 20; Judges iv. 4; 2 Kings xxii. 14; Neh. vi. 
14.) 

33. Anna and the four daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist. (Luke ii. 36; Acts xxi. 9.) 

34. The kingdom of Egypt during the time of 
Joseph. (Gen. xlvii. 20, 21.) 

35. Ten thousand talents of silver which Haman 
proposed to vive to King Ahasuerus for the destrue- 
tion of the Jews. (Esther iii. 9.) 

36. “Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty.” (Heb. xiii. 23.) 

37. The priest’s servant had a flesh-hook of three 
teeth which he struck into the ealdron or pot, and 
as much as he drew out therewith belonged to the 
(1 Sam ii. 13, 14.) 


38. The value of the books burned at one time 


priest. 


amounted to 
(Acts xix. 19.) 


having reference to “ curious arts,” 


fifty thousand pieces of silver. 























THE VOICE OF SPRING IN 
CHRISTIAN EARS. 


—~— 


writers gay and writers 
grave, should have a special 
love for spring is not remarkable ; 
but it is rather awkward, in this 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when they propose in the 
“new earth” of the future life, 
to do away with all the other 
seasons in its favour. Cowper, as 
everyone knows, looked for 
“The various seasons blended into one, 
And that one season an eternal spring.” 


And here is a venerable volume of 
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a very grave theologian, Dr. Thomas Burnet, who 
wrote in 1727, ‘On the State of the Dead and the 


Resurrection,” and who says :—‘ The new earth is 
to be formed after the pattern of the primal earth 
and of Paradise. That is to say, it is to have no 
sea, no mountains, no rocks or precipices, while 
the new heaven or sky is to have no storms or 
noxious elements, and spring is to prevail for 
ever, Without the cold of winter or the heat of 
summer.” We greatly fear that the idea of a 
perpetual spring would be unable to stand inves- 
tigation, for apart from science and scientific con- 
siderations, the charm of spring poetically, and the 
lesson of spring theologically, lie to a great ex- 
tent in its relation to what it comes after and 
what it goes before. 

The description of spring in the Song of Solomon 
is one of the gems of the Bible: “For, lo! the win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land ; the fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away.” 

This is a gem that loses nothing by translation. 
Our simple, one-syllabled English is as suitable a 
dress for the poet’s thoughts as the Hebrew 
itself. And not only is the spirit of the original 
maintained, but its music too. How delightful is 
the scene to which we are transported! The 
winter and the winter’s rain, with all their shiver- 
ing associations, noticed simply as past—off the 
field. Delightful sensations for the present come 
from the beauty of flowers refreshing the eye, 
and the song of birds regaling the ear; while 
hope for the future springs from the fig though 
yet green, and the grape though yet tender, for 
they are full of bright promise for the autumn— 
promise of delicious fruit. These are, indeed, 
the three great elements of the charm of spring ; 
its contrast to the season out of which it emerges, 
its inexhaustible profusion of beautiful life, and 
its rich promise of coming fruit. 

(1) It is little wonder we associate winter with 
death. Apparently, in its icy breath, there is 
death for every living thing. Many a plant it 
kills outright ; many others it seems to kill; 
many more it strips for the time of all their 
beauty. How dead and unpromising is the ap- 
pearance of the earth in winter! Suppose some- 
one who had lived all his life near the equator, 
ina country where there was no winter, to arrive 
in our island, and witness winter among us. 
After seeing every tree stripped of its leaves, and 
the greater part of our flowers dead to the very 
ground, could he anticipate or dream of a renewal ? 
“Impossible,” he would say. “Do you mean to 
tell me that in six weeks’ time I shall see life 
bursting from every point of that dead thorn ; 
that in six weeks that bare, brown ground will be 
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a blaze of brightness and beauty? By what 
power shall these gaunt poles, or these scraggy 
branches of the forest, waving so sadly in the 
wintry wind, clothe themselves again with the 
glory of Lebanon, the excellency of Carmel or of 
Sharon?” That such a thing should happen 
would be the most stupendous of miracles. Yet 
we know it happens as regularly as the spring 
comes round, and we count it no miracle. 

And the Christian heart sees in it a striking 
and most encouraging emblem of the process 
through which the reign of spiritual death is 
arrested, and its kingdom turned into a realm 
of life, by the quickening power of the Spirit 
of God. Viewed by itself, nothing is more hope- 
less than the desolation of spiritual death. The 
power of sin, like the force of winter, seems 
charged with destruction to everything that is 
green and promising. In some persons, it too 
manifestly destroys all goodness and beauty. 
They become dead and dry and withered—root 
and branch, stem and bud alike. No love to God, 
no gratitude to Christ, no thought of eternity, no 
tender feelings for man, no trembling sense of 
duty can be detected in their barren lives. The 
love of money, the greed of gain, or the thirst for 
pleasure, has made them like trees twice dead, 
plucked up by the root. Ever and anon, some 
great criminal comes into view, some heartless 
swindler, some wholesale poisoner, just to let us 
see sin full-blown, sin in its maturity, grim, stark, 
pitiless. Others are not so far gone in appear- 
ance ; something remains in them of regard for 
sacred things, and of amiable and gentle feeling ; 
but it is only too apparent that there is no strong 
native fountain of warmth and goodness in them; 
grim winter has left its traces ; if the winter were 
to increase in severity, or to be long protracted, 
they would share the fate of the feeble plants in 
our gardens—their life would be killed outright. 

But if the advent of spring, with its soft sweet 
breath, teaches us never to despair of the earth, 
however desolate winter may have made it, so, 
by analogy, it teaches us never to despair of any 
heart, or of any community, however complete 
may have been the work of sin. There are men 
and women so steeped in wickedness that their 
case seems hopeless. Many families are the 
same. Districts of town and country—-slums, re- 
sorts of gamblers, thieves, tramps, vagabonds, are 
the same. The idea of conversion in such cases 
seems to many the height of absurdity. Many 
men laugh at the thought of converting India to 
Christianity, not so much on account of the 
wickedness of the people, as on account of their 
social institutions, the immovable power of caste, 
the force of traditions and habits that cling to 
them as closely as their very skin. 

But look at the secret, mild, yet invincible 
power of spring as it the work of 
Winter, and see in it an emblem of the mild yet 
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invincible power of the Spirit of God. With 
God all things are possible. The driest bones 
can live, and become an exceeding great army. 
Let no man despair of his brother or his sister ; 
let no man despair of himself. When Jesus Christ 
came to earth, He brought spring with Him, and 
all its gentle but mighty influences. Was it not 
spring in Galilee when He went from village to 
village, scattering blessings on every side, 
shedding joy and peace into hearts without 
number, and causing a whole multitude of faces, 
so dreary and desolate but an hour before, to 
sparkle from inward gladness, like the laughing 
wavelets of the sea as they gleam in the sunshine ? 
And is it not the presence of Jesus that causes 
that spring of which we have the beautiful 
picture in the Song of Songs? What a gift God 
gave to this world when He gave His Son! What 
essence of all heavenly treasure, what emanations 
of all holy and blessed influence, came to earth 
when Christ came! What virtue to atone for 
cuilt, what power to turn darkness into light, sin 
into holiness, sadness into joy, selfishness into 
charity, was sent with Christ into the world ! 
Glory be to God that ‘unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given,” 

2. The next point in the picture of the Song 
is the profusion of beautiful sights and sounds 
of life that spring brings. “ The flowers appear in 
the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtie is heard in our Jand.” 
It is the charm of poetry to denote the general 
by the particular. The flowers stand here for the 
whole realm of vegetable hfe. The birds for the 
whole realm of joyful animal life. The mention 
of the turtle dove, a migratory bird, absent. all 
winter, brings up this very interesting view of 
spring—it is the season when old friends come 
back to greet us, both plants and living creatures ; 
when the turtle-dove salutes us with its soft note, 
as if it said to us, Here I am back again to soothe 
your ear and bid you be happy—sent by your 
gracious Father, who never ceases to think of you. 
Has this not been the thought of many a one, 
revisiting in spring some quiet scene in the country 
with which he is familiar? There are your old 
friends the primroses and the cowslips come back 
to meet you, with that look of peaceful innocence 
that has so often charmed you before. And there 
are the singing birds in the grove, as happy as 
ever, utterly forgetful of all they suffered in the 
storms of winter, taking such a cheerful view of 
life, addressing themselves with such hope and 
heart to the building of their nests and the rearing 
of their young, and pouring into your ear such 
notes of cheerful gladness as may well say to you 
if you are dull and moody, “ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust, for your dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth also shall cast out her 
slain.” 

But, as we have said, the particular in poetry 





stands for the general. 


Flowers and birds are 
but samples of that profusion of cheerful and 
beautiful life with which the earth swarms in 
spring. One is almost tempted to say that in 
spring, nature actually throws life and beauty 
away. Look at the very hedges, bursting with 


life at every point. Look at every bank and 
meadow, dappled to profusion with beautiful wild 
flowers. Consider the forests, on whose deep 
recesses the eye of man seldom or never looks ; 
not a tree, not a branch, not a leaf but is full of 
life. Retire to some wooded glen, and in its 
endless variety of moss, and fern, and lichen, and 
its clouds of humming insects, admire the inex- 
haustible abundance of nature. Or walk through 
some large garden, with its great collection of the 
different varieties of the same plant, all fresh 
and lively, and see how easily and_plentifully 
Nature can vary her patterns. It seems as if her 
marvellous vitality did not know how to get itself 
out ; could not get doors or openings enough to 
come out and clothe itself in the forms and 
dresses in which it delights to disport. 

And while our minds are filled with these 
thoughts, let us remember that all this is symbo- 
lical of the riches of Divine grace, and the un- 
bounded fulness and variety of its effects. Must 
not, indeed, the living and life-giving power of 
the Spirit of God exceed the force of nature’s 
vitality as much as the cause exceeds the effect? 
It is an interesting thought that it was while in 
captivity, with his arm chained to a soldier’s, that 
St. Paul wrote that letter—the Epistle to the 
Ephesians-—which presents as its chief feature the 
fulness of God, the exceeding riches of His grace, 
His power to do in us exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or think! The cramped body 
did not hinder the soul from taking in, as far as 
the human mind could, the utmost dimensions of 
the grace of God—the breadth and length and 
depth and height of His provision in Christ for 
the welfare of men. And what a blessed thought 
it is! Let my wants be what they may, there is 
fulness of grace in our Covenant God to supply 
them all. He is a liberal and large-hearted Pro- 
vider ; His heart is large and His hands are full, 
and if His children are straitened in spiritual gifts, 
the straitening is in them, not in Him. It isa 
blessed thing to have a firm conviction of the 
bountifulness of God. Yet how often do we 
think of Him as narrow and hard, unwilling to 
hear us and slow to bless us! How much. sus- 
picion and unbelief mingle with our prayers for 
the gift of the Spirit, baffling us in our most eager 
desires, utterly spoiling our most cherished pro- 
jects! Why is there not more of the aspect of 
spring in the spiritual world? Just because of 
our narrow ideas of the grace of God.  “ Prove 
me now, saith the Lord, if I will not open to you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall be no room to contam 
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it.” ‘He that spared not His own son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not, 
with Him also, freely give us all things ?” 

The third aspect of spring in the Song is its 
rich promise for the future—its promise of 
abundant fruit. For spring is full of the thought 
of progress and increase, of germs swelling and 
growing up to maturity—of two talents becoming 
four, and five talents ten; of a process of replenish- 
ment going on and growing up towards a grand 
ultimate consummation. Undoubtedly this is one 
of the most characteristic features of spring. How 
the poet and theologian would deal with it if 
spring were to exist always we hardly know ; we 
apprehend they would be compelled to modify 
their economy, and reduce it to this, that all the 
year round there would be a succession of springs 

which, after all, we have already, for spring to 
the mosses comes at least six months earlier than 
spring to the heather. But undoubtedly it is one 
of the main symbolical lessons of spring that it 
encourages us, if we are really in sympathy with 
(tod, to look forward hopefully to the future. It 
is thus a blessed antidote to that process of 
growing hopelessness which comes from the 
ordinary experience of life unmodified by the 
lessons of grace. No wonder if hope languishes 
and even dies out in the natural heart. How 
few realise in life the expectations of their early 
days! Ina celebrated passage, the great French 
orator, Bossuet, described man as travelling to 
the tomb, “ trailing behind him the chain of his 


disappointed hopes.” The same thought might be 
expressed in other words: tombstones stud the 
past, marking at every brief interval the grave of 
a buried hope. It is well to have a sanguine 
nature, but there are disappointments and trials 
that even the most safguine cannot overcome. 
And for how many men and women who have 
passed middle age, is the future of the present life 
a sombre, unrelieved prospect, and the future in 
the life to come no prospect at all? Surely this 
is an unnatural state of things. Does not the 
voice of every springtide bid us hope, even 
though it cannot tell us whence hope is to spring 
up? Does it not seem natural to man to look 
forward to “a bright to-morrow?” But if that 
be a natural desire, is it not a most tantalising 
one, in his natural condition doomed to certain 
disappointment? Is Nature not mocking him, 
painting the future in bright colours that cannot 
be realised? She would indeed be mocking him 
very cruelly, if her voice were not explained by the 
revelations of Grace. It is only ae we visit 
Calvary that we can vindicate the hopeful tone of 
Nature, the hopeful tone of spring. There we may 
see it is no mistake, no mockery ; there we learn 
that if we accept Jesus as our Saviour and our 
Leader, all will be well; our present sorrows will 
be all sanctified ; and “the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy on their head; they shall obtain 


joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 


tlee away.” W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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5 T has been stated that the doctrine of 
a Divine Providence has been re- 
ceived by wise men in all ages. This 
,° is no doubt true. But it is equally 
\ true that all men are not wise. Some 
deny facts which stand proved by the plainest 
evidence. So some deny a universal superintend- 
ing Providence, because they cannot adjust all the 
concerns of human life in accordance with their 
own very limited ideas and rules of reason, They 
try to set the sun by their own watch. The Chica- 
saw chief was a wiser man in this respect than many 
mere reasoners have been. When asked why he 
thought God took care of him, he said, “I was 
ina battle with the French, and the bullet went 
on this side, and the bullet went on that side ; 
and this man died, and that man died. But I am 
still alive, and by this I know that God takes 
care of me.” : 


The Indian chief was not the only one who 
could tell a tale of being preserved amid flying 
bullets. Samuel Procter was a soldier in the Ist 
Regiment of Foot Guards, and took part in the 
terrible scenes of Waterloo. He had received re- 
ligious impressions in early life, and these were 
deepened in after years, so that he became identi- 
fied with the few pious men of the regiment who 
met for devotional purposes. He always carried 
his Bible in his trousers pocket on one side, and 
his hymn-book on the other. In the evening of the 
16th of June his regiment was ordered to dislodge 
the French from a certain wood, from which they 
greatly annoyed the Allies. While so engaged he 
was struck on one hip with such force that he 
was thrown some four or five yards. As he was 
not wounded, he was at a loss to explain the 
cause. But when he came to examine his Bible, 
he found that a musket-ball had struck him just 
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*He used to say, ‘The Bible has twice saved me.’ ” 


where the Bible rested in his pocket, penetrating 
nearly half through the sacred Book. All who 
saw the ball said it must have killed him but for 
the Bible, which thus literally served as a shield. 
He was filled with gratitude to his Preserver, and 
ever kept the Bible in his house, as David laid up 
the sword of Goliath as a memorial. He used to 
say, “The Bible has twice saved me instrument- 
ally ; first from death in battle, and second from 
death eternal.” 

Was not the soldier right as well as happy in 
ascribing his deliverance to the interposition of 
Providence ? We are sorry for those who would 
question it. 

Does anyone say that God is too great to con- 
descend to the mean affairs of every-day life, and 
the small matters of humble individuals? Let it 
be remembered that it was to a few poor fisher- 
men that Christ said, “Even the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” 


It will not be difficult to mention cases in 
which eminent individuals have been preserved 
from danger and death by the manifest hand of 
Providence. 

John Knox, the Scotch Reformer, had many 
enemies, who sought to compass his destruction. 
He was in the habit of sitting in a particular 
chair in his own house, with his back to the 
window. One evening, however, when assembling 
his family, he would neither oeeupy his accus- 
tomed seat nor allow anybody else to de so. That 
very evening a bullet was sent through the 
window with a design to kill him. It grazed the 
chair which he usually occupied, and made a hole 
in the candlestick. 

[t is related of Augustine that he was going on 
one occasion to preach at a distant town, and took 
a guide to direct him on the way. By some 


means the guide mistook his way, and got into a 
by-path. It was afterwards discovered that a 
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party of miscreants had designed to waylay and 
murder him, and that his life was saved through 
the guide’s mistake. 

Charles of Bala was once saved from death by 
what some would call a foolish mistake. On one 
of his journeys to Liverpool his saddle-bag was 
put into the wrong boat. He had taken his seat 
when he discovered it, and had to change at the 
last minute. At first he was vexed and disap- 
pointed, but he afterwards learned that the boat 
in which he intended to go was lost, and all its 
passengers drowned, 

Howard, the philanthropist, was once preserved 
from death by what some would call a mere 
chance, but which was no other than a special 
Providence. He always set a high value on Sab- 
bath privileges, and was exact and careful in his 
attendance on the means of grace. That he might 
neither increase the Jabour of his servants nor 
prevent their attendance on public worship, he 
was accustomed to walk to the chapel at Bedford, 
where he attended. One day a man whom he 
had reproved for his idle and dissolute habits 
resolved to waylay and murder him. That morn- 
ing, however, for some reason or other, he re- 
solved to go on horseback, and by a different road. 
Thus his valuable life was preserved. 
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The Rev. John Newton was in the habit of re- 
garding the hand of God in everything, however 
trivial it might appear to others. “The way of 
man is not in himself,” he would say. ‘I do not 
know what belongs to a single step. When I go 
to St. Mary Woolnoth, it seems the same whether 
[I go down Lothbury, or go through the Old 
Jewry ; but the going through one street and not 
another may produce an effect of lasting conse- 
quence, A man cut down my hammock in sport, 
but had he cut it down half an hour later I had 
not been here, as the exchange of the crew was 
then making. A man made a smoke on the sea- 
shore at the time a ship was passing, which was 
thereby brought to, and afterwards brought me 
to England.” 

Instances like these should inspire us with an 
unwavering trust in Him who is God over all, 
blessed for evermore. But we are weak and 
prone to distrust and sadness. So was a certain 
German citizen who, through no fault of his own, 
lost his property, and fell into such a deep 
melancholy that all the attempts of his pious 
wife to arouse him to trust and cheerfulness were 
in vain. 

One morning she arose, looking very mourn- 
ful. Her husband entreated her to tell him the 








“It grazed the chair which he usually occupied.” 
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reason. 
is dead, and that I saw all the holy angels fol- 


“T have dreamed,” said she, ‘ that God 


lowing the funeral.” The husband, who had 
never smiled for weeks and months, at this 
laughed aloud. “Did you not know that God is 
immortal?” said he. ‘ Do you doubt that?” 

“Since you know that so well,” said she, “ why 
do you not trust in Him who never dies, and Who 
has numbered the very hairs of our heads ?” 


**God liveth ever! : 
Wherefore, soul, despair thou never!” 


This practical lesson cured him of his sad- 
ness. He was ashamed of his distrust and want 
of faith, He began again to apply himself to 
business, trusting in God for His help and blessing, 
God soon sent him help, and he regained his 
footing in the world. 


* Be still, my soul! the Lord is on thy side; 
Bear patiently the cross of grief or pain ; 
Leave to thy God to order and provide ; 
In every change He faithful will remain. 
Be still, my soul! thy best, thy Heavenly Friend 
Through thorny ways leads to a joyful end.” 
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OLD MR. 


CHAPTER I. 


suppose, but would confess to 
having been visited at some 
point or other of their exist- 
ence by a fancy for living in an 
almshouse — so much does it 
appear a refuge from the shocks 
of fortune, from the wear and 
tear of competition, and so fully 
may be enjoyed there that best of 
states, neither poverty nor riches. 
Now, if to be an inmate of an 
almshouse be indeed the maximum 
of earthly good, which I, for one, 
in some moods have been inclined to think it, one 
would next be covetous of the position in life of a 
“master bootmaker,” in order to render one’s self 
eligible for admission into a certain set of almshouses, 
which stands back from the high road just beyond 
the suburban village of Penfield. For in the quaint 
quadrangle (wanting a fourth side), with its steep- 
gabled latticed cottages, belfried chapel in the centre 
of the row, and chaplain’s house at one corner, you 





would at once recognise the very core and kernel of 
peaceful seclusion, Overhead runs the inscription, 
“Master Bootmakers’ Benevolent Institution,” with 
the date 1689. Listen, if you will, to the chapel bell 
—mellow, as befits a bell cast two hundred years 
ago—calling the old folks to morning prayers. Here 
they come, from one door after another, with 
wrinkled faces and faltering steps, the old ladies— 
as they love to be called—from one side, the old 
men from the other. 

Eight old men and eight old women, wrinkled 
and feeble for the most part ; but with one of the 
old men there comes out, held by the hand and 
watchfully guided over the white door-sill, the 
freshest, sweetest image of the opposite extremity of 
life. A little maid of four summers, fair and dimpled, 
with large lustrous eyes, most carefully and spotlessly 
attired in a snowy pinafore, with ribbons in her 
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LADD’S 
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sleeves, and a sash tied round her little fat waist, 
This is Mattie, old Mr. Ladd’s grandchild, and this 
is Mr. Ladd holding her by the hand. If ever there 
were a “full assurance given by looks,” it is in Mr, 
Ladd’s countenance. His seventy years odd have 
furrowed none but kindly honest lines there. There 
are some that have been graven deep by sorrows, but 
these Mr. Ladd knew how to bear so that no bitter- 
ness should pass into his soul, and the trace they 
have left on his face is only one that softens and 
refines it. But there is small trace of sorrow 
there just now, as he stoops to guide the steps of 
little Mattie. Her mother died when she was _ born, 
and Mattie has been brought up by her grandfather, 
with the assistance, it should be added, of Mrs. 
Pradgett, the old Jady on the other side the quad- 
rangle—herself the widow of a master bootmaker— 
who now comes across to meet the pair, and take 
her seat by them in chapel. 

“ Ain’t she a little queen? Give its granny a kiss 
this morning, then, the pretty little poppet, bless it!” 
cries Mrs. Pradgett, with an embrace and a setting 
right of bows tied by a grandfather's hand, who lets 
no Mrs. Pradgett or anyone else dress his idol. A 
slight, very slight, shadow flits over the old man’s 
face. He has told Mrs. Pradgett more than once 
that he regards the assumption of relationship im- 
plied in her speech as distinctly “out of nature,” 
and calculated to confuse the young intelligence. 
Indeed, if it were possible for allies and neighbours 
of such long standing to fall out over anything, it 
would be on this subject, or perhaps over certain 
matters of discipline, the spurious grandmother being 
inclined to the sugar-plum method of bringing up 
her grandchild, while the authentic grandfather 
prides himself on a due admixture of firmness with 
the mildness of his rule. It must be confessed, 
however, that the firmness is exhibited in homeo- 
pathic doses. It had gone so far one day as to lead 
to his putting Mattie in the corner, the result of 
which was that the little one, frightened as much by 
the mysterious position as by the unusual sternness 
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of grandfather’s face, fled—his back being turned- 
to the quasi-grandparent over the way. There she 
was discovered, sobbing out her woes on the old 
lady's bosom, in receipt of a shower of kisses, and 
such forms of condolence as— 

“There, then! who's been a-hurting of the precious? 
Did its grandpa punish it, then? It should come to 
its old granny, it should.” 

Poor Mr. Ladd! Was it remarkable that his re- 
gard for good Mrs. Pradgett should not be wholly 
without reservation after this episode, though he 
put down the keen pang that he felt simply to his 
love of good discipline? But if the grandfather 
were ever jealous, Mattie gave him no just cause 
for it. She was the pet of the whole community, with 
one exception ; but though she coquetted freely with 
all, her heart was wholly her grandfather’s. 

With one exception, it has been said, and in that 
quarter lay the only soreness in Mr. Ladd’s lot. It 
must now be related how there was a third inmate 
of his cottage admitted by each of the pair into 
loving companionship—a kind of companionship 
which cannot be indulged in without all the imme- 
diate neighbourhood going shares in it, for which, 
in this ungrateful world, small gratitude is com- 
monly felt. This inmate was called by Mr. Ladd 
a violin, by Mr. Wittle, next door but three, a fiddle, 
while Mattie always called it “Straddy.’ It was 
fully as live a thing to Mattie’s understanding as 
Mr. Wittle’s dog, for instance, and perhaps more 
so, seeing that though it could not run about so 
well, it could talk much better. 

“Where did ’ou find it, grandfather ?” she asked 
one day. That such a wonder could be bought and 
sold had never occurred to her, in her reverence. 
But grandfather missed the reverence in the tone, 
so—a slight on the fiddle, even from his little 
Mattie, being a thing not lightly borne—it was with 
indignation that he replied— 

“Find it, child! Why, I gave a five-pound note 
for that instrument, and when I could ill-afford it, 
neither. But then, ‘t was a wonderful bargain, Tis 
a Straddy various, they say, and worth a hundred 
pound or more, if the truth could be rightly come at. 
Find it, indeed—such nonsense! But there, she 
don’t know any better. Come and sit on grand- 
father’s knee again, cucky.” 

This was how it came that “ Straddy” was 
Mattie’s name for what Mr. Ladd always called the 
violin, chiefly because Mr. Wittle used the term 
fiddle, and managed to convey a considerable amount 
of scorn thereby. 

“Straddy various, indeed!” he had been heard 
tosay. “I know, tomy sorrow, as the toons it plays 
is various, any way.” 

To do Mr. Wittle justice, his opposition to Mr. 
Ladd’s musical tastes was. if he would have con- 
fessed it, on his dog Benjamin’s account rather than 
his own, for Mr. Ladd’s evening performances em- 
bittered this dog’s existence. He had the most rooted 
aversion to the strains of the fiddle, and would sit on 
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his master’s doorstep, with his melancheiy nose in 
the air, giving vent to a continuous moaning, varied 
by a dismal howl at the oceurrence of such musical 
phrases as afflicted him more acutely than others. 
Mr. Ladd felt the slight, for he played his simple 
airs with much skill and feeling. In the difficulty 
of accounting for such a want of taste, he really was 
tempted in moments of ageravation to believe that 
the master gave his dog orders to behave in’ this 
offensive manner. 

A life of painful vicissitude had been Mr. Ladd’s, 
but unbroken calm had been his portion of late 
years, until one summer evening something happened 
to disturb it. He had been sitting in the twilight 
playing, and Mattie, with a soul beyond her years 
looking out of her eyes, sat as still as a mouse by 
his side, rapt in attention, and sighing now and then 
out of pure pleasure. 

As the last strains of “ God Save the Queen” died 
away (Mr. Ladd always ended off with that), she 
jumped off her seat and climbed the old man’s knee. 

“Now me will make Straddy talk, 
This was the crowning feature of the evening in 


grandfather.” 
Mattie’s estimation, and perhaps would have been 
aso in that of any beholder, in spite of the trial to 
his ear, so pretty a sight did she make, with her 
round dimpled arm upraised, her rosy lips firmly set, 
and her liquid eyes glowing with delight, while her 
grandfather “helped to make Straddy talk” with one 
hand, and held her on his knee with the other. 
Very delicately and timidly the little maid moved 
the bow, for her ear told her that Straddy did not talk 
quite the same with her as with grandfather. After 
this performance it was time to go to bed. 

Over the mantle-shelf in the living-room hung a 
collection of family daguerreotypes and photographs, 
dating from far enough back, and arranged neatly in 
large diamond shape. It was the custom for Mattie to 
be lifted up—she was getting very heavy for Mr. Ladd’s 
old arms—to look at these before going up-stairs to 
bed, and to one among them she kissed her hand and 
said good-night. This was a photograph of a young 
woman standing by a pedestal, with a basket of 
flowers in her hand. As a photograph it was bad, 
and as a likeness it was worse, the features of the 
sitter being dark and blurred, whereas she had been 
in reality fair and sweet-looking; but it was one of 
Mr. Ladd’s most precious treasures, for this was 
Mattie’s mother. On the corresponding side to this 
hung what was evidently a companion to it, for 
there was the same pedestal without the basket of 
Howers. This photograph represented a very dark, 
almost black young man, in an uncomfortable frock- 
coat and baggy trousers. But though this picture was 
of Mattie’s father, she never said good-night to it, nor 
had she ever been told that it was her father. It had 
never so far caught her attention as to lead to any 
questioning, perhaps on account of its uninteresting 
gloominess ; but Mr. Ladd felt in his heart that this 
was extremely remarkable, and looked upon it with 


something akin to superstitious awe. Almost every 
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* Very delicately and timidly the littke maid moved the bow.”—p. 307 


evening he had the same feeling of relief, combined 
with a certain uneasiness, when the ceremony ended 
without any this particular 
Then they went up to the room above, 
where Mattie slept in a wooden cot at the foot of 


episode — concerning 


picture. 


grandfather’s bed, and then she said her prayers at 
his knee 


first the Lord’s Prayer and “ Gentle Jesus,” 
and then the usual formula, “ Please, God, bless 


Mattie, and make her a good girl ; and bless grand- 
father, and Mrs, Pradgett, and everybody else.” The 
last phrase Mattie had herself added in the generosity 
of her little heart, and the wideness of the petition 
gave Mr. Ladd some reassurance when it oceurred to 
him that there was an omission in her prayers of a 
name that perhaps ought to be there. 

After putting Mattie to bed this particular evening, 














he took his seat in the doorway to enjoy the cool air. 
By-and-by a neighbour passed, and after a mutual 
good-evening, she said— 

“You know as Mr. Wittle’s dog’s took for death ?” 

It was a real shock. Benjamin had been his 
enemy for so long that he had unwittingly grown 
quite fond of him. 

“ Dear me! dear me!” he murmured, quite shaken, 
as he took up his hat and stick, and went forth to 
make a call on Mr. Wittle. He found the door shut. 
On knocking, a gruff voice answered, “ Come in ;” but 
when he saw who it was, Mr. Wittle sat silent, and 
turned his face to the wall. On the hearthrug at his 
feet lay poor Benjamin, with outstretched limbs and 
fast-glazing eyes. 

“Eh, dear! this is a bad business,” said Mr. Ladd, 
advancing. ‘“‘ When was he took ?” 

“This morning,” said Mr. Wittle shortly. 

“He'll get over it, I hope, poor dog. Have you 
given him anything to take ?” 

“He ‘ll not see the morning, sir.” 

“Well, well, I am sorry, to be sure !” 

“That ’s easily said, sir.” 

“Don't say that, Mr. Wittle, sir, for I feel it very 
much.” 

“When we’ve not treated a party well, sir, we 
generally feels it when they come to die.” 

Poor Mr. Ladd could do nothing but retire. His 
heart was quite sore for the crusty old man, so soon to 
lose his only friend. He began to fear he had not 
treated the poor beast in a Christian manner. He 
could almost have promised to abstain from his pet 
enjoyment could the dog be restored again. Indeed, 
he had grown so used to the howling accompaniment 
that the thought of losing it was quite distressing. 

As he reached his own door he saw the evening 
postman deliver a letter at the chaplain’s house. 
Then he came on further and put a letter into Mr. 
Ladd’s hands, 

“There’s news for you,” he said cheerily, “from 
foreign parts.” 


GOD’S WORLD 


BY THE VERY REV. G. A. CHADWICK, 


“The earth, O Lord, is full of Thy merey ; 


ate structure and its great place 
in the Jewish ritual, is much more 
so as a revelation of the mind of 
a devout Jew concerning the law 
of God. To such a one that law 





was not what a hasty reader might 
suppose that it had become to St. 
Paul. In truth, when the latter speaks of the deadly 
and enslaving effects of the law, or when we read that 
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The old man’s shaking hands almost let the letter 
drop. He went into his house and shut the door. 
He turned the letter over and over—a thin foreign 
letter. He fetched his glasses, and adjusted them 
with trembling fingers. Then he found it was too 
dark to see to read, and with the deliberateness of 
old age he lit the candle and drew down the blind. 
He was glad to stave off the evil moment, for this 
letter he knew must be from Mattie’s father, from 
whom he had not heard a word since just after her 
birth and her mother’s death. Mr. Ladd had never 
liked him, though without much cause, at least be- 
fore his wife’s death; but his leaving his baby and 
running off to the ends of the earth directly after— 
though the old man could not have denied that this 
was the very proceeding he could have wished—was 
a confirmation of his low opinion. And now, when 
he had long since concluded he would hear of him 
no more, now here was a letter. 

“He shall never have Mattie!” cried the old man 
fiercely in his heart. 

At last the letter was opened. It ran thus :— 


“ DEAR FATHER,—I write these few lines in hopes 
they will find you well, as I am happy to say they 
leave me. I hope you will excuse my not writing 
for the last year, as I didn’t have no reply to the last 
I wrote. Perhaps you didn’t get it, as | was in very 
outlandish parts. Dear father, | am dangerously ill, 
and very sorry I come away and leave the baby as J 
did, owing to the grief I felt about poor Matilda. 
I hope it is well, and will forgive her poor father. If 
I live, you shall hear again. God bless you and the 
little one. I hope she says a prayer for me. From 


yours respectfully, ROBERT THOMSON.” 


It was long before Mr. Ladd shut his eyes that 
night, but it was longer still that Mr. Wittle 
watched, for when the old man fell asleep at last, 
the jight from the chinks in Mr. Wittle’s window 
still streamed across the square. 

(To be continued.) 


AND GOD'S LAW. 


D.D., DEAN AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 
O teach me Thy precepts.”---PSALM xix. 64. 


neither the fathers nor the men of that age were able 
to bear it, the law is a system of observances stiffened 
into routine, and as unlike what the Psalmist meant, 
contemplating the whole system of revelation then 
possessed, as the skeletons in the valley of dry bones 
were unlike the exceeding great army clothed with 
Hesh and animated by the breath of the four winds. 
To the law in its fuller and higher sense St. Paul 
incessantly appealed, when he argued that Abraham 
was justified by faith, that David looked for no other 





cweeneree, Su 
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blessedness than that of a pardoned sinner, and that 
the just was to live by faith, while the law of cere- 
monial blamelessness was not of faith. 

It is for this reason that the singer of this noble 
hymn of praise for God’s law uses indiscriminately 
the words Thy word, Thy law, Thy statutes, Thy 
precepts, and Thy testimonies, some one or other of 
which is found in almost every verse of the hundred 
and seventy-six. 

And he celebrates this revelation of God with 
many and various praises, Sometimes it is not so 
much a code of statutes as a sublime ideal, the high- 
est possible conception of moral elory, given to earth 
because it is immutable in heaven. As Wordsworth 
sang of duty that 
The stars by thee are free from wronz, 

And the most ancient heavens by thee are fresh and 
strong, 

so David said, “ For ever, O Lord, 'Fhy law is settled 

in heaven.” It was not invented for man: man is 

invited to conform to its high nobleness. 

Again, it is the only fixed perfection upon earth. 
Youth fades ; the loudest fame grows dumb ; the 
earth, even then, was strewn with wrecks of empire ; 
wealth heals not a passion nor a pang. “T have 
seen an end of all perfection, but Thy commandment 
is exceeding broad.” 

He regards it with the interest, not of cold obedi- 
ence, but of burning loyalty. To break it is not a 
blunder, it is an outrage. “ Horror hath overtaken 
me because of the wicked who forget Thy law.” 

The text at the head of this paper expresses 
another and a very striking idea of the nobility of 
the law. There are two ways in which to consider 
the revealed will of God. We may think of it asa 
task, a hard condition, which is only not too hard 
because of the vast prizes it entails, a task which 
must in any case be attended to, because of the dread 
consequences of neglect. We shall then bring to it 
the obedience of hirelings and slaves. 

Or we may say, Because God loves us, therefore 
He vives His law to us, and it must be good for us 
to revere it. The most tempting violation of it can 
no more give true happiness than to hide fire in my 
right hand can give ease. And the most harsh- 
seeming obligation it imposes cannot but give blessed- 
ness. Even if it be to fast in a desert, when 
obedience to the tempter would make bread of the 
very stones, still it continues true that by every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God shall man 
live. Death is not in it, but in disobedience to it; 
for He whe gives it is Love. 


This is really the point at which the two great 


schools of theology part company. Do [ toil in order 


that T may win God’s love, or because [am convinced 
that toil itself is enjoined by the exceeding vreat 
love wherewith He loved us when we were dead in 
trespasses and sins ? 

As the Psalmist looked around God’s world, he saw 
what to think of God’s law. The earth was such a 


revelation of a merciful God, that His precepts must 
needs be acts of merey and of euidance. So Jesus 
taught. When the sun arose on the evil and the 
good, and rain fell upon the just and unjust, that 
was no misguiding and treacherous indulgence of a 
moment ; it expressed a genuine compassion, it taught 
us how we also should forgive and thus become like 
Him. 

“The earth, O Lord, is full of Thy mercy.” Surely 
our experience teaches this, if it has taught us 
anything. Our very sins proclaim it. What would 
have become of us, had we found no place for re- 
pentance, had we been caught out, committed, hurled 
down to the bottom of the slippery inclines on which 
we ventured? But we were given warnings, the 
Spirit strove with us, holy and gentle thoughts stole 
in upon our wicked and angry impulses, and by His 
mercy we were not consumed, because His com- 
passions failed not. 

Pain and suffering taught the same — lesson, 
How have we shrunk from the anticipation of that 
which was made easy for us to bear! And as we look 
back upon such dreaded times, we see plainly enough 
that caprice was not in them, tyranny did not inflict 
them, they were fruitful in’ better things than 
pleasure—fortitude and seJf-denial and sympathy for 
others could not otherwise have come to us; and the 
love which cements heart to heart, mother to child 
and husband to wife, is no hot-house plant, but a 
mountain pine, whose erect stateliness and rooted 
grasp of the rock of ages was obtained amid howl- 
ing tempests and the burden of winter snows. 

We shrink from toils and pains, but we sing not 
the banquets and sloth of other ages, but the heroes 
who bore a cross—almost any cross we will sing of— 
and endured hardness as good soldiers. So true is it 
that even suffering is kind, and character is reared 
like that building of ancient Athens whose beams 
were the masts of conquered Persian galleys. And 
shall we deem that when the Governor of such a 
world reveals His will more perfectly, it will be to 
enslave and degrade His creatures? No, His revela- 
tion must be gracious. Its restraints must be like 
the grasp of a firm hand upon a drowning man, 
arresting only that it may rescue. 

The splendour of day and night, the ripening of 
harvest, the joy of exercise and the balm of repose, 
the pride of mountain and cliff, the love of friend 
and child and wife, all make us aware of a God 
whom to know is life eternal and whom to serve is to 
reign. 

Happy if they lead us not to wish only but to pray 
for clearer light, to say, Teach me all [ never can 
discover, lead me in the way everlasting. “The earth, 
O Lord, is full of Say merey; O teach me Thy 
precepts.” 

None seek His face in vain, Nay, He Himself 
stoops to seek for us in Christ, entering our world, 
bringing on His own burdened shoulder the lost 
sheep to the fold of God, 
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ON BEING 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





MNHE ways of the 
world are de- 
vious. Men are 
deceitful — 
human nature is 
mean — people 
are tricky ; yet the 
doctrine of the 
modern man of the 
world is, that it is 
bad to do wrong, 
but very much 
worse to be found 
out. It is said that 
honesty is the best 





policy, not becatse 





it is good to be 
honest, but because it is dangerous to be a thief; 
and it is not the wrong-doing that men deprecate 
so much as the exposure that follows a wrong- 
doing. 

As a matter of course, exposure does not always 
follow crime. Many a man has successfully hidden 
from his fellow-man a foul and loathsome deed ; but 
not one ever succeeded in hiding it from his own 
conscience. On the other hand, it often happens 
that the best laid scheme of secrecy goes all to 
pieces, and leaves the poor wretch who trusted in it 
struggling in the sea of public shame. 

Some years ago, Mr. Joseph Peterson came to live 
in our little town on the borders of Wales, and soon 
made a name for himself amongst his neighbours. 
He was very particular in his personal appearance, 
adopting in his dress a semi-clerical attire. He sub- 
scribed liberally to all the local charities, assisted the 
rector of the parish in the Sunday-schools, and ocea- 
sionally read the lessons in chureh. The people 
thought a lot of him—and he thought a lot of him- 
self. When people asked his opinion on any moral 
question, he gave it with the air of a man who gave 
you a cheque for £20. He rose early and went to 
bed late, burning, as he said, the midnight oil for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. ‘I, sre was a bland 
air about him—a look on his face, as though he 
lived a life of the utmost Christian charity, and 
fairly bubbled over with love for all mankind. He 
was partially bald, and the bald spot had a soothing 
influence on the eye that rested upon it. 

Mr. Peterson was a bachelor, and as he had not 
yet passed the meridian of life, he was favourably 
regarded by the young ladies of the parish. With 
them, indeed, he was a particular favourite. It was 
his pleasure on all oceasions to consult their pleasure. 
He sent them flowers when flowers were scarce, and 
Strawberries when no one else had any. His books 
Were in everybody’s house, and his photograph in 
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FOUND OUT. 


“JOSHUA PADGETTS.” 


everybody’s album. In short, he was a prodigious 
success, 

Miss Peterson, hissister and housekeeper, was hardly 
so successful. She was apparently the antipodes of 
her brother, and her worst enemy never accused her 
of being overdone with brotherly (or sisterly) love. 
She was particularly obnoxious to the young ladies 
aforesaid, as she constantly made it her business 
to mind the business of those same young ladies. If, 
at one of the general gatherings of the parishioners, 
she saw her brother in earnest conversation with one 
of her own sex, she instantly spoiled a pleasant téte- 
a-téte by making a third in the conversation. If, 
after some of them had been spending an evening 
at her brother’s house, that brother politely offered 
to see them home, she at once expressed the delight 
it would give her to take a short stroll with them 
down the town. It was rcported that, on one occa- 
sion, when her brother had been paying more than 
ordinary attention to one of his fair neighbours, she 
was seen to toss her head in a very undignified 
manner, and was heard to whisper quite audibly, 
“Not if I know it!” But in spite of all these 
little devices, the rumour spread that Mr. Peterson 
was going to marry Miss Alexandrina Victoria 
Dowdy ; and then a very odd thing happened. All 
the other girls in the town became on intimate 
friendly terms with Miss Peterson, and more or less 
made not altogether friendly remarks about Miss 
Dowdy. “What a very forward girl!” said one. 
“Did you ever see such a guy !” exclaimed another. 
“Well! what he can see in her, beats me!” chimed 
in a third. “She’s as false as her teeth!” said a 
fourth. Even the beloved and belauded Peterson 
himself was less beloved and not so much belauded. 
They suddenly discovered that he had a temper, and 
believed he was a great deal older than he looked. 
It was no use, though. Everyone understood it— 
the young ladies were found out. Things went on 
in the outside world much as usual, The storm in 
the teapot had not created a sympathetic storm of 
the elements, and the wedding-day drew near. Pre- 
parations on a magnificent scale were made for it. 
It wanted about three days to the wedding, and 
the arrangements were all but completed. Then a 
thunderstorm fell on the town. Had it literally 
rained thunderboits not greater consternation could 
have been created. If an earthquake had shaken 
down the church steeple there could not have been 
more “ did-you-evers ” or “ who-would-have-thought- 
its.” And all this was brought about in the simplest 
way. There was nothing to produce it but the visit 
of an official from Scotland Yard, who inquired 
where Mr. Peterson lived, and left the same evening 
with Mr. Peterson linked hand to hand by a pair 
of handcuffs! Mr. Peterson had been found out! 


FES ee ONES: 
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As he walked down the street with his newly made 
acquaintance his hat blew off, and to the astonish- 
ment of the townsfolk Mr. Peterson’s hair was jet- 
black instead of slightly grizzled, while the bald 
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little town. What became of his sister? No one 
knew—may I also add, that no one cared? As 
for his fiancée, she met with almost as little 
sympathy. 


“Very foolish they looked when they were found out.”—p. 313. 


spot was no longer visible, because there was no 
The baldness was assumed, like 
everything else about the man. What had he done ? 
Oh, of course—I forgot to tell you that. He had 
been rebbery of railway bonds, 
had sold them, and invested the price of them in a 
false name, and had settled down for life in our quiet 


bald spot there ! 


concerned in a 


It is never well to think ourselves cleverer than 
It is, however, a failing common to men, 
Wilfred Wilson was a very 
clever boy—at least, that was his own private opinion. 
Those amongst his adult acquaintances who expressed 
their opinion said he was a very impudent boy. He 
could, however, do a good many things (like other 


we are. 
especially young men. 











boys), and some of them he could do well (like other 


boys also), Perhaps he was a_ better hand at 
catching wild birds than anything else, but here he 
was met with a difficulty 
time during which it was illegal to trap or kill them : 
Not far 


father’s house was a large wood, where birds of the 


the law made a close 


how could he evade this law ? from his 


linnet tribe were plentiful. In addition to the wood 
there was a gamekeeper, and that made matters 
awkward. But the keeper, an old German soldier, 


who had accompanied his present master from 
Germany a few years ago, had a habit of taking forty 
winks after dinner every day, and Wilfred thought 
he could safely enter the wood for an hour or so at 
that time. 


were on; Wilfred was anxious to begin operations. 


School was over, midsummer holidays 


So he made his birdlime, got a companion to share 
the adventure, took a couple of green cages, sauntered 
carelessly by the keeper’s cottage, made sure the old 
The first 
afternoon they caught three goldtinches; the second 


man was dozing, and entered the wood. 
afternoon they were caught themselves. The boys 
kept so still (a necessary part of their work) that 
the keeper failed to find them the first day, but 
the second day he brought a favourite little dachs- 
hund that ran mute, and soon discovered the delin- 
quents. Very foolish they looked when they were 
found out, and still more foolish when their respect- 
ive fathers had to pay more than a pound apiece 
for the lawlessness of their sons. 


* Old Richards,” as the neighbours called him, lived 
at the bottom of the town in a little cottage all alone. 
He had the old washerwoman from the next cottage 
to do the housework for him and cook his dinner every 
He had 


no visible means of subsistence, was too old and worn- 


day. How he lived no one could imagine. 
out to work, and no friends had called upon him since 
he had been in the place. Not that his townsmen 
were an unfeeling set at all, for there was a poor 
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widow with six children living just below who had 
been supported for nearly six months by the charity 
You would have thought that 
the neighbours would have tired of the burden before 


of her neighbours. 


that time, and have told the woman to take refuge 
in that last asylum of the poor—the poor-house. 
But no! regularly every week, not always on the 
same day or at the same hour, an envelope was left 
at the widow’s door containing five shillings. Some- 
times it came by post, and then it was generally 
accompanied by a pair of socks for one of the little 
ones, or a woollen comforter for one of the elder 
ones. Some of the neighbours, toc, brought small 
presents—a piece of cold meat (that had gone a little 
mouldy), or a loaf of bread (that was rather dry), or 
a pound or two of bacon (that was nothing but fat), 
the tea had been 
extracted); indeed, in many little ways the neigh- 


or some tea-leaves (from which 


bours showed their good-nature and kind feeling for 
At first the Rector’s 
wife had called now and then, and left a shilling out 


the widow and her ehildren. 


of thealms money ; but when shefound that the widow 
never came to church she ceased to leave the shilling. 
Yet, with all this active charity going on so near, no 
one seemed to care about old Richards, though, to 
judge by appearances, he needed help much. 

One night there came a knock at the door, and the 
messenger brought a request from old Richards that 
Mrs. Jones (the widow) would go to see him, as he 


bed. 


with her, she hastened to comply with the request, 


was ill in Wondering what he could want 
and on being shown into the room where the old man 
lay, he beckoned her to the bedside, and, slipping a 
small packet into her hand, he whispered, “ Don’t let 
anybody know, but come here every week for the 
Hush! don’t thank 
me; if T die there’s five sovereigns in 


money, till I can come to you. 
a stocking 
last! 


And as it is better to be found out doing good than 


under the kitchen fire-place.” Found out at 


evil, I will bring this paper to a close. 
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A PRAYER TO 


THE 
i 
) 


LORD 


(Adapted from the Latin of Marbod of Rennes.) 


Man 
Heaven, 


and and King of 


(OD 
2 ar 
Be our many sins forgiven ; 
Drawn are we by sin’s enthralling, 
Earth, to earthward ever falling : 
From our dust and desolation 
Raise us, in Thy sweet compassion. 
What is man? a seed unworthy 
But to fail and die before Thee. 
What is man? a worm defenceless, 
Weak and puny, blind 
less, 


and sense- 





Thou wilt not in wrath disdain us, 
Born unclean—our record heinous : 
Neither, Lord, with condemnation 

Visit us for our transgression. 

Thou wilt judge us Who hast made us ; 
Saviour, Thou alone canst aid us! 
Sinful man must tremble under 

Sinai’s awful Voice of Thunder ; 

We are like the herb that dieth, 
Fleeting shadows, smoke that flieth ; 


By Thy mercy, King of Heaven, 
Be our many sins forgiven, 


THE EDITOR. 
















SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


No. 17. SICK OF THE PALsy, ETC. 

To read—St. Matthew ta. 1-17. 

ICK OF THE PALSY. 
(l—8.) <A ship 
—rather the boat 

—probably be- 
longing to St. 
Peter, generally 
used by Christ. 





His own city— 
Capernaum — 
Nazareth having 
rejected Him. Theywho knew 
His power and love brought 
the sick man unable to come 





of 
yery common disease. Their action 


himself. Palsy, or paralysis, 


showed : 

1. Faith in Christ’s power to 
heal. 2. Hope in His willingness. 
3. Charity to their friend. Christ 
first healed his soul’s disease, then 
his bodily disorder. Which és easier 
to say? “Thy sins be forgiven.” 
Why? Because man cannot see if effect follows. 
So Christ shows His power of God by healing the 
man. See different ways Christ showed that He 
was God : 

1. He knew the thoughts of the sick man and of 
the Scribes. 

2. He healed his disease of soul and body. 

Result. The man saved—friends comforted—God 
glorified, 

II. CALL OF St. MATTHEW. (9—13.) (a) The 
man, av publican or tax-gatherer—sitting in his office 
by side of Lake of Galilee to take custom-dues from 
the ships—a rich man, able to vive great feast. 

(b) The call. 1. To give up worldly position, 2. 
To share poverty with Christ. 3. To be a disciple 
(earner), apostle (missionary), evangelist (writer of 
Gospel). 

(c) The answer was immediate, voluntary, for ever. 
No hanging back—followed Christ at once wherever 
He went. 

(d) The feast. Christ allowed sinners to talk with 
Him. Why? 1. To try and reach their hearts. 2. 
To set example of humility. He loved the sinners, 
but hated their sins. So He gave account of His 
mission—to call sinners to repent. Examples :—The 
woman who had been a sinner. (St. Luke vii. 39.) 
St. Peter after his fall. (St. Jolin xxi. 15.) St. Paul 
the persecutor. (Acts ix. 17.) 

IIT. Fasting. (Read 14—17.) John the Baptist 
lived austere life—simple fare (chap. ii, 4)—had many 
followers—some became Christ’s disciples (St. Jolin i. 
37). Kept all fasts enjoined by Pharisees. Christ and 


His disciples did not. So complaint was made, Why 
did they not fast? Because Christ was with them, 
was to them as a bridegroom—full of love, care, and 
protection. 

General lesson—things must be suited to each 
other—new cloth useless on old garments—new wine 
in old skins. Christ’s presence is to bring joy, not 
gloom. 

NOTES. 

10. Sinners came. Not guests, but strangers— 
allowed to come in by Eastern custom. 

17. Old bottles. Skins of animals—apt to crack 
when old. 


No. 18. FouUR MIRACLES, ETC. 
To read—St. Matthew ix. 18—36. 
I. JAIRUS DAUGHTER. (18, 19, 23—-26.) (a) The 


futher, Jairus, ruler of Synagogue—many incidents 


of Christ’s life connected with Synagogues, e.g., His 
sermon at Nazareth, when they sought His life (Luke 
iv. 16); His healing woman with spirit of infirmity 
(St. Luke xiii. 12). 

Synagogues ruled either by one man or by council 
of elders, of which one supreme. (6) The child, 
twelve years old—name unknown —at point of death 
--died before Christ reached the house. (c) Zhe 
Saviour: what did He do? 1. Left the table and 
meal to go at once. 2. Insisted on quiet in the 
presence of the dead. 3, Took three chosen disciples 
as Witnesses. (St. Mark v. 37.) 4. Spake the word, 
and the dead lived. 

This the first of three miracles of raising the 
dead. Notice the progress—Jairus’ daughter just 
dead—widow's son being carried out to burial— 
Lazarus dead four days. General resurrection only 
one step further, 

Il. WoMAN witH IssUE OF BLOOD. — (20—-22.) 
On road to Jairus’ house. Notice :— 


1. Her great sickness—chronic for twelve years. 
2. Her great faith—one touch enough for healing. 
3. Her great modesty—coming behind—trying to 


hide herself. 

This the spirit Christ approves. Therefore notice 
His sympathy, encouragement, help. She was cured 
at once, 

IL. Tne BLIND MAN. (27—81.) Two miracles in 
this Gospel of healing the blind—this in the house, 
privately—the other at Jericho, openly (xx. 30). 
Thought by Jews the most wonderful of all. (See St. 
John ix. 32.) What was required of them ? 

1. Faith to believe in Christ’s power. 

2. Silence as to their cure. Christ’s hour not yet 
come. But they spread His fame everywhere. 

IV. Devin Cast Out. (32—35.) One other kind 
of miracle—man with dumb spirit. But what did the 
Pharisees say? Done by Satanie agency. This 
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showed their égnorance—as if Satan would do works 


of mercy—also their malice, trying to prejudice people 


against Christ. What did Christ do in return? Did 
He stop His work ? 

1. He went everywhere on mission of merey, 

2. He preached the Gospel (‘good news” ) of His 


Kingdom. 

3. He healed all kinds of sickness. 

LEssoNs. All these miracles teach similar lessons— 

1. To go to Christ in trouble, however great. 

2. To believe in Christ as Saviour of body and soul. 

3. To acknowledge Christ as Lord of heaven and 
earth, 

No. 19. THE APOSTLES SENT OUT. 
To read-—St. Matthew «x. 

I, THEIR CALL. (1—4.) By Christ Himself after a 
night of prayer (St. Luke vi. 12), probably by laying 
on of hands. Chosen out from the disciples who 
accompanied Christ (Acts i. 21) for special purpose 
called Apostles, /.¢., missionaries—‘‘ those sent out.” 
Names in sets of two—brothers paired together and 
Peter put first in all the lists as leader 
among equals, Judas 
Kerioth) always last. 
iel—triend of Philip before his conversion. 
i, 45—47.) 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 13), called “ brother,” Ze., cousin 


friends. 


Iscariot (Ze. of Town of 
Bartholomew same as Nathan- 
(St. John 


James, son of Cleophas—first Bishop of 


of Christ. Lebbaeus, also called Jude, brother of 
James. (St. Luke vi. 16.) 
I]. THEIR Mission. (5-—15.) Not to the Gentiles 


—their time for hearing the Gospel not yet come— 
not till Day of Pentecost. 
they were aliens—mixed race (2 Kings xvii. 24), 


Not to the Samaritans- 


mixed religion—part heathen rites, part worship of 
God. (St. Jolin iv. 
20.) Present mission to Jews only in country villages 
of Galilee. 


Worshipped on Mount Gerizim. 


Notice these points. They were 


l. To preach glad news of Christ the King’s 
coming. 

2. To work miracles as proof of their mission. 

3. To be simple iv their habits—no change of dress. 


4. To avoid giving offence by moving from house 
to house, 

I. THEIR DANGERS. (16—27.) Would be as 
sheep among wolves seeking their lives. 

1. Delivered to councils, as Stephen. (Acts vi. 16.) 

2. Scourged in synagogues, as St. Paul at Iconium. 
(Acts xiv. 1, 5.) 

3. Brought before kings, as St. Paul before Agrippa. 
(Acts xxvi. 1.) 

Must expect to be hated, as Stephen (Acts vii. 
54): persecuted from city to city (see Acts villi. 1, 4); 
reviled like Christ (Acts xxii. 22). 

IV. THEIR ENCOURAGEMENTs. (20, 28—42.) 1. 
The Spirit's help. First given at Pentecost, enabling 
them to speak in different languages (Acts ii. 6); 
afterwards helping them to speak boldly (Acts iv. 8, 
13). (2) The Father's care. 
worst only kill their bodies. 
He cares for sparrows, much more for them. 


Their enemies could at 
God will protect them. 
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sut they must be prepared to do two things—(1) 
Confess Christ 
the servants, but speak boldly for Him, as same 
(Acts iv. 13.) Then Christ 
will acknowledge them at the last day. (2) Renounce 


not deny Him, as Peter did among 
Peter did before elders. 


all for Christ, as Paul did at his conversion (Gal. i. 
16) ; willing to lose life for Christ, as James did 
(Acts xii. 1), and many others. 

V. THEIR REWARDS. (40—42.) 1. Be received as 


ambassadors for Christ. 2. Receive God's approval, 


No. 20. Sv. JOHN THE BAprTist 

To read—St. Matthew xi. 1—19. 
I. St. JoHN’s MESSAGE. (1 
gone on their mission. 
Himself. 
men’s hearts—proclaim the Saviour—then He showed 
Himself the Lamb of God. (St. John i. 29.) Christ’s 
miracles begin to be talked about—fame reaches St. 


—6.) Christ’s disciples 
Christ followed to proclaim 


They were to preach repentance —turn 


John in his prison at Machzerus—fortress near Dead 
Sea. 
the sin of Herod Antipas in taking his brother's wife 
(xiv. 1). 


disciples. 


Why was he there? Because had denounced 
Allowed to have visits in prisen from his 

Now Christ, and two 
messengers to ask Him if He is indeed the expected 


hears of sends 


Christ. What had St. John already known of 
Christ 7—1. Probably brought up with Him (his 
cousin) from childhood—his own parents having 


died. 2. Had baptised Him in the River Jordan. 
(St. Matt. iii. 16.) 3. Had testified to Him as the 
Son of God. (St. John i. 34.) 

Why then did St. John send te ask Christ ? Three 
reasons been suggested : 

1. To confirm his own doubts—because Christ did 
not set him free. 

2. To confirm the faith of his disciples. 

3. To induce Christ to proclaim Himself publicly 
as Messiah. 

Il. St. JOHN’S CHARACTER. (7 
Weak, like a reed. 
afraid of publieans, soldiers, ete. (St. Luke iii. 12—14.) 
He had rebuked Herod. Was bold and unflinching 
Effeminate. Not 
palaces—clad in soft clothes—but leading austere 


15.) (1) What 


it was not. He had not been 


in his conduct. seeking king’s 
life in desert (iii. 4), setting example of frugality and 
(2) What it was. 
prophet and forerunner of Christ ; and great in fact, 


self-denial. Grreat in position, as 
as holy, patient man. 

How was his greatness shown ?—1. An angel an- 
2. Full of Holy Ghost from birth. 
Baptised 


nounced his birth. 
3. Was special messenger of Christ. 4. 
Christ. 

Yet least in Christ’s Kingdom is greater— because 


sees fulfilment of Christ's life, death, and resurrec- 


tion. Therefore must strive earnestly to enter that 
kingdom. 

Lessons. 1. Patience under trial —from St. 
John. 


2. Thankfulness for our greater privileges. 
3. Sympathy with all seeking to serve God. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


a 


“THE ROSY PROMISE OF OUR LAND.” 

SE AUTIFUL words like these ring tune- 
>| fully to our memory, as week by 
week we look upon a throng of boys 
and girls rising up to lift the Tem- 
perance standard when those who 
bear it now have passed away. “Mind 
the flag does not drop !” 
standard-bearer, passing the banner to one 
behind him, with faltering hands. The 
soldier died, but the colours still proudly led the way. 
What an army of standard-bearers will arise in the 
days to come from the ever-increasing Bands of 


cried a wounded 


Hope with which our land is honeycombed! “ Yes, 
it is right enough for the children to abstain from 
strong drink,” says many a one who holds a different 
opinion concerning adults. We all see and acknow- 
ledge that these children with cloudless faces and 
bright, laughing eyes are best off as utterly ignorant 








“<Try again 


And herein is a 
England’s curse 


of the very taste of intoxicants. 
grand hope for national prosperity. 
is said to be intemperance— 
‘But come what may to stop the way, 
The children yet shall win the day.” 


It is not a difficult matter to start one of these 
juvenile societies. The Band of Hope Union will 
be found helpful as to counsel and information, and 
the young members really do half the work by their 
singing, recitations, etc. It is better than many a 
temperance sermon when some red-haired laddie 
mounts the rostrum and with flushed, eager face 
delivers himself of his favourite lay—“ Down with 
your names, you'll never repent,” or when some 
serious-faced little maiden invokes the audience to 
“Try, try, try again.” Some friend gifted with a 
warm heart, common sense, and a touch of humour 
as well as earnest zeal, should look after the songs 
If left to themselves the children 
often make inappropriate selections, as when a wee 


and recitations. 


mite arose to regale the audience with certain 
lugubrious “ Meditations of the Princess Amelia.” 
Two hints by the way. Temperance teaching is 
invaluable, but disorder need not reign rampant in 
the assembly ; we should say, let the first lessons 
taught be obedience and order, and the temperance 
teaching follow on, Again, do not let every song be 
laudatory of cold water ; abstainers drink cocoa, 
coftee, and tea, as well, and sometimes the cold-water 
adulation seems musically overdone. We may 
mention that our own plan as concerns our young 
helpers is to give for each recitation, song, or reading 
a ticket, twelve tickets insuring the reward of a 
book. 


“PLEADING FOR HALF THE WORLD.” 

A Jewish teacher asked his scholars which is the 
best possession of all. One said ‘ A good eye,” mean- 
ing contentment, others said good judgment and a 
good companion, but the last replied, ‘A good heart 
is the best possession.”—“ You are right,” said the 
teacher, “for a good heart secures every other bless- 
ing.” We have been looking through a biography 
full of interest, that of Richard Allen, the Christian 
philanthropist (Hodder and Stoughton). Of this 
great-hearted man it was said, “ No lawyer had so 
many clients—he pleads for more than half the 
world.” The temperance struggle, the anti-opium 
movement, Christian missions, the battle against 
slavery—all these shared his thoughts and energies ; 
his was the spirit that loses the pronoun J. in 
we, and that, breathing “ Our Father,” foregoes all 
selfishness and exclusiveness. In old age he visited 
Fisk University, and was deeply moved to look on 
the students whose parents had known the meaning 
of bondage. “ Prize your liberty,” he besought them, 
‘and use it to the glory of God and of your fellows.” 
No geographical boundaries confined his sympathies; 
he was fighting social ills in old Ireland, and inter- 
esting himself for orphan children in Palestine. 
























When infidelity bears such fruits of love, it may 
then, with far more reason than at present, exalt 
itself against the Gospel that this man _ professed, 
Our friend the carpenter, who sent us the literary 
“chips from his bench,” to which we alluded in a 
former number, has this solemn thought among 
them: “ To die a Christian you must live one.” It 
was to be expected that, after a life of love to God 
and man, Richard Allen should face death calmly 
and sweetly, repeating several times the poet’s lines, 
“Prisoner, long detained below, 

Prisoner, now with freedom blest, 

Welcome, from a world of woe, 
Welcome, to a land of rest.” 


OUR COMFORTABLE FIRESIDES. 

There are some uncomfortable people who object 
to fires, who put up their stove-ornaments as early 
as possible, and would never dream of taking them 
And 


they never commence fires before a certain date, 


down though spring’s balmy breezes delayed. 


though everyone may be blue and out of temper for 
want of a little extra heat. We heard of a lady who 
attributed her beautiful complexion to the fact that 
never knew her, 
but we picture her somehow as a little unamiable 


she never went near the fire. We 
and snappish—lovely as ice, and sadly in need of 
thawing. 
souls who can draw in their chairs around the glow, 


We own to a preference for those snug 


and take the rich comfort and blessing of what 
Southey defines as “the cat’s Eden.” And cats are 
tolerably good judges of what is cosy. Our American 
friends have the advantage of us in one sense in their 
clean, labour-saving stoves ; but we English would 
not part with the 


welcomes us with a bright, wide smile when we come 


“ 


good, companionable friend,” that 
home these darkening evenings. Our firesides, like 
ourselves, have obeyed the laws of change, and the 
old chinmey-corner has degenerated or progressed, 
whichever way we choose to call it, into all kinds 
of artistic overmantels and tiles that remind us of 
flowers and butterflies even while Boreas roars with- 
out. Still, the best adormmment must ever be “ that 
rallying-place of the affections,” the familiar beacon 
of the dancing light itself. 
home-fireside ! 


Thank God for the dear 
umd may He open our hearts and 
hands and purses to those who only see from the 
outside the warm red shining of a fire through the 
curtains and windows of our dwellings. 

“THE BRIGHT SIDE OF EIGHTY.” 

“T am on the bright side of eighty,” said an old, 
snowy-haired pilgrim, kneeling on the threshold of 
that sunny Land where weakness is forgotten. His 
faculties were yet undimmed, and the radiance of 
the better world cast its glory over this. All of us 
know some beaming-faced old people, whose happy 
temperaments are almost a marvel to us, knowing 
somewhat, perhaps, of storm-tossed lives, Others 
there are whose physical condition is such that at 
times they get depressed, and, maybe, a_ little 
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“On the bright side of eighty.” 


irritable, and feel as if the quiet of old age were 
trying to the constitutions once so vigorous and 
active. Aud many are necessarily kept to one 
bed. It has 


occurred to us how long, how monotonous, the days 


room—some to one chair or often 


must seem to such. Sometimes, just by shifting the 
point of view, we have won looks of grateful pleasure 
from those to whom earth’s gladness is nearly past ; 
such a little service, yet some change for the feeble 


one. Brought again to the state of little children, 
nothing is done for the recreation of the aged, as 


compared with our innumerable efforts to amuse the 
Visiting one day a semi-paralysed old man, 
we found that a lady had taught him to make little 
this trivial in itself, 
beguiled the weary days for him. We have seen 


bairns, 


mats, and occupation, so 
dim feminine eyes brighten wonderfully at sight of 
Why should we protest that 
the knitting produced was unworthy of the name ? 


gaily coloured wools. 


Its formation gave rise to lively converse, tender 
even the gift of 
wools, or taking part with wrinkled hands in some 


reminiscences, unfeigned delight ; 


game such as the children know, or the making of a 
bright serap-book to be slowly turned over by some 
dear old pilgrim, may be the “cup of cold water” 
which is precious in the sight of Christ. But never let 
old people discern that you regard them as children. 
One of the most beautiful sights we have witnessed 
is that of a ministrant to the hoary-haired, in all 
respects caring for them as for the little ones, yet 
never losing the sweet, loving reverence due to those 


who have reached old age—* the holy place of life,” 



































































THE STORY OF A UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Oxford is a possession which is 
cherished as a national glory, even by those who 
have not taken its degrees ; and the short history of 
this great seat of learning written by the Hon. G. 
C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton (Longmans), should 
find many readers. Mr. Brodrick has gone to his task 
con amore, and has produced a charming little volume. 
The enlightened and liberal spirit which pervades the 
book may be recognised in its closing words :—‘‘ The 
University, it is true, has yet to harmonise many con- 
flicting elements, which mar the symmetry of its consti- 
tution ; but it is becoming more and more identified 
with the highest intellectual aspirations of the nation 
asa whole. In ceasing to be the intellectual strong- 
hold of the medieval Church, or the instrument of 
Tudor statecraft, or the chosen training school for the 
Anglican clergy, it may have lost something of its 
ancient supremacy, but it has asserted its national 
character; and it has perhaps never exercised a 
more widespread control over the national mind than 
it possesses in these latter years of the nineteenth 
century.” Let us add to these words the hope that 
Oxtord, while ceasing to be identified with any one 
narrow school of Christian dogma, may yet be and re- 
main a centre of Christian life and Gospel teaching, 
sending forth her sons in every generation as labourers 
in the Lord’s Vineyard. 


SOLVING A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

It is asserted by 
some that the great 
social difficulty of 
the future will be 
“ how to deal with 
our working 
classes.” Mrs. 
Garnett, the Nav- 
vies’ Friend — has 
bravely attempted 
the practical solu- 
tion of this great 
question in con- 
nection with the 
Navvy Mission, 
now an established 
society, at the 


THE LATE REV. LEWIS MOULE 
EVANS, head of which is 


the Dean of Ripon, 
whose portrait we give on the opposite page. One 
of the earliest workers for the navvies was the 
Rev. Lewis Moule Evans, but it was not per- 
mitted him to see the work grow to its present 
noble proportions. One year after the Society 
was founded —to quote Mrs. Garnett’s words — 
“he worked himself into a consumption, and went 
to be with Christ.” The aim of the Navvy Mission 
is to work from the centre to the circumference, 
and, by making vital religion the starting-point, to 
diffuse amid our labouring population true and 
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helpful ideas as to sobriety, thrift, and virtue. Our 
navvies, tramping and journeying from place to place, 
have been too long overlooked and neglected—all 
honour to the heart that has found room for their 
lives of toil! A friend of ours, a keen politician, 
endeavoured to draw one such into political argu- 
ment, and was rather disgusted to find that his com- 
panion had “ never heard tell” of the various topies 
he so eloquently started. He tried the man on one 
subject and another, and finally mentioned a mission- 
station. ‘‘ Ah, yes,” said the navvy, brightening up, 
“T?ve heard tell of that; 1 knows about the preach- 
ing!” ‘These men are remarkably critical as to the 
personal life of their advisers, and, to gain real in- 
fluence with them, it must be evident to their eves 
that their would-be friend is filled with simple 
goodness and sincerity ; else they very biuntly and 
plainly announce their notion that example is better 
than precept. “I have been gazing on the calm, 
grand summits of North Wales,” said a speaker ; 
“from these I went to Essex, to a dreary marshy 
district, the contrast of which struck me unpleas- 
antly; but soon I perceived that these marshes 
were rich, mile after mile, in cabbages, celery, and 
useful produce. Which are the truly great—the 
mountains or the marshes?” Let the answer be 
what it may, it is certain the lowly walks of life 
have their blessedness as well as the highest. 


“PASS IT (ON, 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse tells of a time when, 
as a little lad, he found himself on a journey with- 
out any money, and the steward on the boat asked 
his name and address. “I am glad to help you,” 
said he, “for your father helped my mother when 
she was left a widow.” Here was a bygone kindness 
passed on right gladly to another; but it did not stop 
with Aim. Ata later period Mr. Pearse found a boy 
crying because his funds had given out before his 
journey was accomplished, and he knew not what to 
do. “TI will help you,” said Mr. Pearse. “ Now you 
have received a kindness; mind you pass it on.” 
The boy gladly promised to remember this advice. 
“Pass it on” we remember in juvenile days as a 
game chiefly consisting of cuffs and pinches, but 
these words are worthy to be cherished in a nobler 
sense. We give thanks for spiritual, social, intellee- 
tual blessing—pass it on. The question ‘ Who is my 
neighbour?” has been well answered thus, “ Everyone 
to whom you can be or do anything—everyone with 
whom you have any human dealings whatever. And 
to love your neighbour is the one door from the 
dungeon of self.” Are we passing on our blessings 
to our neighbours? Do we cast a thought to those 
who are struggling along under greyer, less cheerful 
surroundings than our own? “Oh, we all have to 
work in some form or other,” is often said when a 
call is made for sympathy. Yes, but some of us are 
working in a circle of love, in the bright atmosphere 
of home, cheered by congenial companionship. We 
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are thankful that kindly hearts have gone out to our 
working girls, some of whom would be friendless in 
London save for the associations of the “ Working 
Girls’ Homes.” Herein many young women, fighting 
hard for existence, are reaching the joys of home-life, 
and coming back, evening by evening, to the recrea- 
tions of music, literature, and pleasant companion- 
ship. “To have an invitation to fea,” say the 
promoters of these Homes, “is something to girls 
without friends. 
Please think of them 
in the long evenings.” 
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book for the Swnday-school library, and also a second 
edition of the Rev. T. Vincent Tymms’ book, “ The 
Mystery of God,” a work which may well be recom- 
mended to young men, “ The St. Paul’s Edition of 
the Christian Year” (Nisbet) contains, in addition 
to the well-known text of Keble, appropriate medita- 
tions on each poem from the works of Canon Liddon. 
Considering the well-known predilections of this 
writer, the extracts show us little cireumspection 
on the part of the 
editor, who uses the 
style of “ Pilgrim” 





Perhaps some feel 
their rooms are ill- 
adapted to a numer- 
ous company; but 
what about the two 
or three young assist- 
ants whom we per- 
sonally know, who 
wait upon us behind 
familiar counters, 
whose happiness de- 
pendsin great measure 
on our own humours 
and — consideration? 
Have we not even 
room for one some- 
times to share our 
practical sympathy? 
Brightness and beauty 
are vouchsafed to our 
own existence—puss 
them on. Or, if we 
be sitting just now in 
shadow, listening to 
some secret whisper of 
heavenly comfort, let 
us remember others’ 
hearts have troubles 
too, and pass that 
whisper on, 





HELPS FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN READERS. THE DEAN 

Ordinary readers of 
God’s Word are some- 
times puzzled concerning the “things hard to be 
understood” upon which they occasionally light 
when perusing the sacred page. It is not that their 
faith is shaken, but that they lack that enlighten- 
ment which superior knowledge and experience 
always give when prayerfully submitted to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. To such Bible readers 
the Rev. Robert Tuck’s “ Handbook of Biblical 
Difficulties, or Reasonable Solutions of perplexing 
things in Sacred Scripture” (Elliot Stock) will be 
most helpful. From the same publisher we have to 
acknowledge a simple little story by Miss Edith 
Kenyon, entitled “ Alice Erzington’s Work,” intended 
to illustrate the power of self-sacrifice, a very suitable 





for reasons which he 
explains in his pre- 
face. It would be 
well, however, for 
. Pilgrim ” to look 
again at some of his 
selections, including 
the definition of the 
sacraments given on 
p- 400, which many 
conscientious  Chiris- 
tians feel themselves 
unable to endorse. 
The same publishers 
also issue a_ Bible 
text-book, intended for 
“the weary,” entitled, 
“Cast Thy Burden 
upon the Lord.” This 
little book comprises, 





in an attractive and 
handy form, a collee- 
tion of Seripture pass- 
ages calculated to 
cheer and encourage 
such as are from any 
cause boweddown. We 
are glad to see that 
HATA Lord Brabazon has 
LINCOLN republished, under the 
title of “Social Ar- 
rows” (Longmans), a 


OF RIPON. 


number of — papers 
which originally ap- 
peared in the Nine- 
teenth Century, THE QUIVER, and other publications, 
all bearing on the more important of the Social Wants 
of our times. ‘The volume is full of interesting hints 
and suggestions, which should be read by all who are 
in any way concerned with the social problems of the 
day, or are fain to put into practice the Apostolic 
precept, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.” 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of £1 
from “‘ W.,” which has been devoted to the medical 
relief of a poor patient, formerly an omnibus driver, 
who became consumptive through over-exposure in 


inclement weather. 
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ORDER OF 


HONOURABLE 





SERVICE. 
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{ROM all parts of the 

country we have re- 
ceived numerous applica- 
tions in response to the 
invitation conveyed in our 
January number. We re- 
egret that we have found it 
impossible to reply indi- 
vidually to the imraense 
number of kind and sug- 
gestive letters with which 
our friends have favoured 
us: we hope to deal more 
fully with the whole sub- 
ject in an early issue—pro- 
bably in May. Meantime 
we can but express our deep thankfulness that so 


MEDAL OF THE ORDER. 


wide and enthusiastic a reception has been accorded 
to our project of thus gracefully recognising the 
faithful services of domestic servants of irreproach- 
able character, who have remained in their present 
Among all the 
illustrious Orders that exist there can be none more 


situations at least seven years. 


honourable than this. 

The following names, giver alphabetically, are those 
of applicants who have been enrolled members of the 
Order up to and including January 7, 1887: 


First LIsT. 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS (Over 50 Years’ Service), 


Years in Present 


Name Address. Situation 
* ALSOP, ELIZABETH Bramley, Guildford. 48 
* WADEY, ANN Brighton. 1) 


First CLAss (25 Years’ and under 50 Years’ Service). 
Allen, Mary Ann Roehampton. 26 
Bulkwill, Elizabeth L. Brighton. 27 
* Bullock, Sarah Kilburn, N.W. 11 
* Cavill, Sarah Bristol. if 
* Dowsett, Sarah Brighton. 25 
* Gasten, Fanny Kastbourne. 29 

Head, Jane Kaling. 29 

Helmore, Elizabeth Reigate rs 
* Hodgkinson, Harriet Bournemouth. 31 
* Holgate, George York. 27 

Nixon, Fanny Penrith. 27 
* Santer, Phoebe Maldon. 35 
* Smith, Hannah Long Melford. 32 
* Stephenson, Anne Weymouth. 26 
* Taylor, Caroline Eliz. Streatham. 30 
* Taylor, Margaret C. Paddington. 38 
* Turner, Mary Selhurst 42 


ORDINARY MEMBERS (7 Years’ and under 25 Years’ Service). 





Alexander, Sarah A. Twickenham. 10 
Arthur, Emily Southsea. 11 
+ Ayliffe, Mary Ann Deanery, Wells. 20 
Bacon, Gertrude L. Holloway, N. 10 
Bale, Elizabeth Bristol. 7 
+ Bartin, Mary Jane Peckham, S.E. 4 
* Benne .«, Sophia Eastbourne. 22 
Board, Elizabeth Seaton. 7 
Bowers, Rhoda W orthing. 21 


* Bowling, Esther London, W. 





ORDINARY MEMBERS - (continued). 


Name, Address. Situation, 
Brand, Alice Ely. 9 
* Bryers, John Kensington, W. 24 
Cox, Emma Cheltenham. 7 
* Deakin, James Saml Bournemouth. 23 
Dowlman, Ann York. y 
t Dowlman, Hephzibah York. 18 
Eastes, Charlotte E. Eastbourne. 9 
* Ellis, Eleanor Pontefract. 22 
Fenn, Hannah London, N.W. 8 
Freeman, Margaret Cambridge. 12 
+t Frost, Elizabeth C, Coichester. 15 
t Gauld, Jessie Fraserburgh, N.B. 14 
* Gerrard, Sarah Eliz. London, W.C. 23 
Gray, Louisa Jane Woolwich. 7 
Green, Mary Agnes South Shields, 9 
Griffiths, Ann Llanelly. 9 
t Grimsted, Martha J. Portishead. 18 
* Groom, Sarah Norwich. 21 
Groves, Elizabeth Nottingham. 8 
Harvey, Emma London, W.C. 8 
Hayward, Betsy Barton-on-Humber 9 
Heggie, Jessie Kensington, W. 7 
t Holland, Mary Eliz. Newcastle, Staffs 15 
Howard, E. M. Gert. Great Yarmouth. 7 
James, Sarah Ann Battersea, S.W. ll 
Lake, Margaret Jane Cheltenham. 7 
Lambert, Georgiana Tower of London. ll 
+ Little, Isabella St. John’s Wood, N.W. 18 


t MeCubbin, Janet Garlieston, N.B. lf 
Miller, Fanny Highgate, N W. 9 
Mitchell, Emma Callington. ll 

t+ Newland, Emma M. Canonbury, N 16 

t Nichols, Ellen Farnborough. 15 
Nye, Elizabeth Margate. 12 
Perry, Ann Louisa Hackney, E. ll 
Pulper, Harriett Great Yarmouth. 8 

t Rankin, Harriet Brighton. lf 
Ransom, Alice Paddington, W. 9 

* Rea, Elizabeth Birmingham. 22 

+ Reed, Caroline Wandsworth, S.W. 15 

* Reid, Martha Bournemouth. 23 

+t Robins, Eliza Welling, S.E. 17 
Silsby, Hannah Hadley. 12 
Smith, Agnes Bournemouth. 10 
Smith, Caroline Cambridge. 8 
Smith, Eliza Crouch Hill, N. 7 

t Smith, Sarah Handsworth. 15 

t Spiers, Mary Ann Moseley. 20 
Sutton,Amy Charlotte Kilburn, N.W. 7 

* Tatum, Ellen Row, E 22 

+ Thompson, Ann Newcastle, Staffs. 4 

t Tilley, Sarah Acton, W. 17 
Vallis, Jane Askew London, 38.F. 13 

t Williams, Amelia Brixton Hill. 15 
W oodbridge, Fanny J. London, N.W. 7 

t Wright, Elizabeth Wisbech 14 


Each of the Distinguished Members has received a copy of the Doré 


Bible, published at £2 los. with the Medal of the Order. 

The mark * denotes the recipient of a Prize. The Prizes in the First 
and Ordinary Classes consist of Bibles of various values, ranging from 
six shillings to one guinea. Medals of the Order are awarded to all in 
the First Class. Medals are also awarded to those marked +, who have 
served at least Mand under 21 years; and Certificates of Enrolment 
in the Order, suitable for framing, have been awarded to all 

The List remains open, and forms of application, ete., may be had on 
THE QUIVER, 





enclosing a stamped directed envelope to the Editor of 
La Belle Sauvage, London, EC. Owing to the exigences of a world- 
wide cireulation, we are compelled to go to press many weeks in 
advance ; candidates, therefore, will not expect to see their names iM 
the published list until at least three months have elapsed from the 
time of their application 
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A BREATH 





employments are thrown open 
to women, and thousands of 
young women are engaged in a 
steady round of hard work in 
London, the establishment of 
Homes of Rest where they may 
obtain a breath of fresh air and 
a period of rest from daily toil is of the highest 
importance, 

doard-school teachers, clerks in postal and _tele- 
graph offices, shop-women, and many others, lead for 
the greater part of the year a life which is too apt to 
prove a strain upon their health, It is for the 
benefit of this class of persons that Homes of Rest 
have been established in different parts of the coun- 
try, to afford a few weeks of health-giving air to 
those who have no friends able to receive them, or 
who cannot afford the expense of a lodging at the 
seaside, These Homes vary much in size, some few 
admitting as many as 200 visitors at a time ; but to-day 
We wish to call attention to one on a different scale. 

Ten minutes’ walk from Bickley station, in the 
picturesque county of Kent, a comfortable house has 
been fitted up as a Home of Rest where visitors are re- 
ceived for the moderate charge of eight shillingsa week. 
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Buckingham Cottage ean only accommodate a 
small number of guests at a time, but this limitation 
carries with it the advantage that all can enjoy 
the comfort of living as a family, and, as many 
who have experienced its hospitality have remarked, 
“Tt is indeed a Home, and not an Institution.” 

On arriving at the Cottage, the visitors are received 
by the kind and cheerful matron, whose aim it is to 
make all happy and at home, and who strives that 
all shall derive as much benefit as possible during 
their stay. 
cheerful 
kept. 


The Home is open throughout the year, and is a 


The bedrooms have a comfortable and 


appearance, and an excellent table is 


pleasant resort at all seasons. Anyone who may 
desire to know further particulars regarding Buck- 
ingham Cottage should apply to Miss Lyell, 9, Corn- 
wall Gardens, London, S.W. 

Those who are able, can take walks to Chislehurst, 
Bromley, or Keston and Hayes Commons, whilst 
others can sit in the garden of the Home and enjoy 
the fresh country air under the shade of some fine elim 
The letters received by the matron testify 
to the thorough satisfaction and happiness of the 


trees. 


visitors, and many ef them return when they can 
snatch a week’s holiday. 





ELL known aswere Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s public life and the more 
salient features of his career, 
there are some remarkable 
facts belonging to it which have 
only Jately been made promin- 
ent through Mr. Hodder’s able 
and exhaustive — biography. 
These are the more important, 
as they may be regarded as 
the hidden springs of the late 
Earl's life and conduet, which 

did so much to bless the world. 

Thus, few knew of his unhappy childhood, and of 
the teaching of his faithful old nurse, of whom to 
the last he would speak as “the best friend he ever 
had in the world;” and although everyone knew of 
his strong fidelity to evangelical truth, and of his firm 
faith in God, perhaps comparatively few were aware 
how beautifuliy simple and childlike was that faith. 
The idea that he was little else than a narrow bigot 
will be considerably modified by a thoughtful perusal 
of these remarkably interesting volumes. * 

And yet the home inte which the future phil- 
anthropist was born was such as to discourage the 
growth of true piety. His father was an able man 
and of keen sense, but engrossed in public life ; 
his mother, a daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, was a fascinating woman, and attached, 
after a certain manner, to her children, but too 
wnuch occupied with fashion and pleasure to be very 
mindful of their religious training. 
father asked him a question from the Catechism, but 
for the rest he was left to grow up in the cold, formal 


Occasionally his 


religion of the time. 

But there was in the household a simple-hearted, 
loving Christian woman named Maria Millis, who 
had been maid to young Ashley’s mother when at 
Blenheim. She loved this gentle, serious little boy, 
and was wont to take him on her knee and tell him 
stories from the Scriptures. Throughout his life, it 


seems to us, can be traced the effects of these 
teachings, which, growing with his growth and 


strengthening with his strength, ripened into a firm 
and intelligent but a child-like faith. She taught 
him the first prayer he ever uttered, and which, even 
in old age, he found himself frequently repeating. 
He promised Mr, Hodder, before his fatal illness, to 
put this prayer into writing, but he was never able 
‘0 fulfil this promise. 

When seven years of age a great trial befel him 
in being sent to one of those schools for children of 
the wealthier classes which, at the beginning of the 


*“The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, K.G.,” by Edwin Hodder. London: Cassell and Co., 
Limited. 


Three Vols 





THE GOOD 


EARL 


present century, were, in Mr. Hodder’s expressive 
words, ‘ hot-beds of every kind of evil and mischief.” 
Here young Ashley lived in a state of constant 
terror from the cruelty of the elder boys, and suffered 
exquisite misery for years. 
would say, “The memory of that place makes me 
I think 
there never was such a wicked school before or since, 
The place was bad, wicked, filthy ; and the treat- 
ment was starvation and cruelty.” But no doubt 
the terrible trials which he then endured caused him 
to sympathise with suffering in every form so keenly 
throughout his life, and to express his sympathy so 
practically. 

Even his one friend was to be removed from him, 
He had not long been at school before the death 
To the poor little lonely, 
friendless lad the loss was severe indeed, and now, with- 
out a friend in the world to whom he could turn for 
comfort, the sensitive little heart, believing implicitly 
what his one friend had taught him, turned to the 
3ible she had loved, and spread out his sorrows 
before his Heavenly Father, whom she had taught 
him to regard as full of pity and tenderness. 

It seems to us that we come here upon some of 


Even in old age he 


shudder ; it is repulsive to me even now. 


occurred of his old nurse. 


the springs of that strong and simple faith which 
characterised his life. Bereft of every earthly friend, 
he found a Friend in heaven, Who seems to have 
become to him as real and reliable as if He were ever 
present and could be seen by mortal eye ; and it is 
that this faith never to have 
wavered, With many others the rhapsody of to-day 
may give place to the depression of to-morrow, but 
appear to have the case with 
Like some Old Testament hero, the 


remarkable seems 


this does not been 
Shaftesbury. 
Almighty seemed 
straining, and guiding. 


ever at his side, helping, re- 
Whatever may have been 
his other religious or ecclesiastical views—with which 
we have not now anything to do—this one great 
principle shines out clear and strong. And it is 
remarkable also that Shaftesbury, like many other 
great men who have accomplished much, passed 
triumphantly through this furnace of affliction and 
trial. We are not entitled, however, to draw the in- 
ference that such severe experience is necessary for 
the faith or development of character of all, because 
the natures of individuals vary so much ; but it is 
nevertheless worthy of remembrance that some of 
the greatest and noblest in the world, in all ages, 
have thus passed through experiences terrible enough 
to crush the very life, both physical and_ spiritual, 
out of the much-tried heart. 

To the last Lord Shaftesbury wore his old friend’s 
watch—a handsome gold one—which she had be: 
queathed to him, and he was fond of showing it, 
and would say, “That was given to me by the best 
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See page 322. 
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friend I ever had in the world.” Few indeed of 
the many thousands who heard him speak or bene- 
fited by his labours knew of that wateh, or of the 
We have dwelt 
thus upon the facts of Lord Shaftesbury’s childhood, 
because they are not well known, and 
they seem of such importance in estimating his 
character and career; and it is well that so sym- 
pathetic and yet careful a writer as Mr, Edwin 
Hodder should have undertaken Lord Shaftesbury’s 
biography, for, in the hands of some superficial sensa- 


touching story connected with it. 


because 


tion-monger, the tender beauty and truth of this 
story would have been sadly perverted or wholly 
destroyed. 

The longest lane has a turning at last, and, after 
five years of misery, the fiat went forth that young 
Ashley was to go to Harrow, and no freed slave re- 
joiced at his emancipation more than he rejoiced at 
He met with a 
gentlemanly set of fellows, and was under the care 
of Dr. Butler ; life looked brighter than ever before, 


his change to this historie school. 


and the gloom which had shrouded his childhood 
began to roll away. But traces remained. “ No one,” 
writes Mr. Hodder, “who knew Lord Shaftesbury, 
could fail to observe in him an air of melancholy, 
It was no 
doubt due in great measure to the scenes of suffer- 


and a certain sombreness and sadness. 


ing and sorrow which were continually before him ; 
but it was also lareely due to the fact that there had 
been no light-heartedness in his childhood, and that 
the days to which most men look back with the 
keenest delight were only recalled by him with a 
shrinking sense of horror. Yet these were the years 
when he graduated for his great life-work. He had 
suffered oppression, he had known loneliness and 
cold, and even hunger; henceforth his life would be 
devoted to fighting the fight of the oppressed, and 
ameliorating the condition, so far as in him lay, of 
the poor, the lonely, the suffering, and the sad.” 

The story, happily a long one, of the manner in 
which this was done, is told by Mr. Hodder with 
much fulness of detail, and in a flowing narrative 
style. Almost every page—especially when the story 
reaches Lord Ashley’s mature years—testifies to the 
assiduity, coupled with much sagacity, and perhaps 
that rarest of all qualities—sanctified common sense 
—with which he pursued his life-work. Blessed 
with a wife who returned his deep love with devoted 
affection, and who sympathised thoroughly with his 
aims, he enjoyed much rich and real happiness. 

The incident which influenced his whole career 
and led him towards a life of philanthropy was 
indeed a strange one. It occurred wher he had 
been at Harrow about two years, and was yet a boy 
between fourteen and fifteen. He was one day 
walking alone down Harrow Hill, when he was 
startled by hearing a great shouting in a side street ; 
and then he beheld a coffin carried by four or five 
drunken men. Staggering as they turned the corner, 
they let their burden fall, and then broke out into 
fonl and horrible language. Horrified at the sicken- 


ing spectacle, he gazed spell-bound, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Can this be permitted, simply because the 
min was poor and frie.dless?” And before the 
horrid sound of the drunken songs had died in the 
distance, he had resolved to devote his life to the 
cause of the poor and friendless. 

Nearly seventy years afterwards, when walking 
down the same hill with Dr. Butler, the son of his 
old master, his companion asked him if he could 
remember any particular incident which induced him 
to dedicate his life to the cause of the poor and 
wretched. 

“It is most extraordinary that you should ask me 
that here,” he said, “fer it was within ten yards 
of the spot where we are now standing that I first 
resolved to make the cause of the poor my own,” 
and he then told Dr. Butler the incident just re- 
corded. Mr. Hodder suggests that a suitable monu- 
ment should be erected there, such as a stone seat, 
like that which marks the spot above the vale of 
Keston, where Wilberforce conversed with Pitt, and 
determined to bring forward the question of the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

After finishing his college course at Oxford with a 
good degree, Ashley entered the House of Commons 
at the age of twenty-five, and he was not there very 
long before he became known as The Working-Man’s 
Friend. He had, as his means allowed and as oppor- 
tunity offered, given to and supported benevolent 
objects ; but the first great public ameliorative work 
in which he was engaged was that of the improved 
It is very difficult for us in 
these enlightened days to form an adequate idea of 
which 
creatures were subject ; they were treated as danger- 


treatment of lunatics. 


the abominable treatment to these poor 
ous animals rather than victims of mental disease. 
Lord Ashley seconded the Bill brought in by Mr. 
Gordon for regulating the asylums, and was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners under that Act 
for inspecting them. In the following year, 1829, 
he became Chairman of the Commissioners, and con- 
tinued to hold that office till his death—a period of 
fifty-six years. His work in connection with the 
Factory Acts has somewhat obscured his devotion 
to the cause of the insane, but for that long period 
with unflagging energy he devoted himseif to their 
welfare. 

But the Factory Acts were his great life-work. 
To tell the story even briefly would be far beyond 
our limits, but it shows throughout the putting into 
practical shape of 
seen animated his life. 


the principles which we have 
He gave up the pursuits of 
science and literature, to both of which he was 
ardently devoted — astronomy especially —in order 
that he might the more successfully carry on his 
work. He even refused office in the Government 
because he feared it might hinder his philanthropic 
Thus, in 1845, when Sir Robert Peel 
pressed him to accept a place in the Cabinet, he 


legislation. 


declined for this reason, and twenty years later, in 
refusing a similar offer from Lord Derby, he wrote, 
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“There are still 1,600,000 operatives excluded from 
the benefits of the Factory Acts; until they are 
brought under the protection of the law I cannot 
take office.” 

Besides the beneficial changes as to shortened 
hours of labour, regulation of mines and collieries, 
ete., which he introduced under the title of the 
Factory Acts, and the remedial legislation for 
lunatics, he initiated or supported a series of re- 
markable reforms in connection with child-labour, 
climbing (chimney-sweep) boys, occupations of women, 
regulation and inspection of common lodging-houses, 
dwellings of the poor, national education, Ragged 
Schools, sanitary legislation as affecting the publie 
health ; and abroad, the opium trade, the slavery 
question, and the welfare of our Indian subjects, 
all received his attention; the number of bene- 
volent and religious societies with which he was 
connected outside his Parliamentary efforts is legion, 
Always was he earnest and enthusiastic. As far 
back as 1843 the Haaminer wrote, “If this man 
goes on as he now does, telling the truth to every- 
one, he will soon become the most hated person in 
England.” But the fact is that his unselfish de- 
votion and singleness of aim won him the deep regard 
As far back as 1828, Lord Shaftesbury 
himself wrote in his diary, “TI begin to think Tam 


of all classes. 


popular with all classes ; not vulgarly popular, but 
This is by God’s blessing. . . . All 
sides of politics, Radicals, Whigs, high Tory, and 
Thank God, L truckle for 
none; [ hold a straight course, and Providence 


esteemed, 
neutrals, give me praise. 


blesses me above my deserts.” That sentence might 


he taken as the summary of his conduet in polities, 


Later on in life the remark of a poor boy may be 
given as admirably condensing the general sentiment 
concerning him, A student was attacking the Earl 
for helping thieves and roughs, and the boy replied, 
“Don’t you speak against Lord Shaftesbury, sir; if 
you do, God Almighty will never bless you.” 

And thus in practical Christianity he passed his 
life. For forty years he was aided in his labours by 
his beloved and devoted wife, who, says Mr. Hodder, 
“inspired his greater efforts, and was, as he himself 
has described her, ‘a wife as good, as true, and as 
deeply beloved, as God ever gave to man.” Lady 
Ashley was the daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper, 
When, in 1872, she died, expressions of sympathy 
rained in upon the heart-broken Earl from all classes 
—from her Majesty the Queen, who wrote a kind 
and touching autograph letter, to the illiterate coster- 
monger. The secret of his success with the poor 
will no doubt be found in his remark that what 
they wanted was not patronage but sympathy, and 
when, in his turn, deep sorrow darkened his life, 
their sympathy was his in return. 

Thirteen years later, there came a day—the Ist of 
October, 1885, when the sun was shining in meridian 
splendour, and filling his room with beautiful light— 
when he too passed away without pain, or sigh, or 
strugele, from this light into the fuller light that is 
“beyond the veil.” Yet even as after the sun has 
sunk a brilliant afterglow often illumines the 
western sky, so the memory and results of _ his 
singularly unselfish life, of his wise and good deeds, 
and the happiness he has brought to thousands, will 
remain as a bright light long after he himself has 
departed, 


————— } weoeete— - 


A FAITHFUL HEART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICTOR’S BETROTHED,” AND OTHER STORIES. 


CHAPTER XVII.—JESSIE MEETS WITH A JOYFUL 
SURPRISE, 

SSSLE felt much disinclined for the 
conversazione that evening, notwith- 
standing that her new friend had 
offered to point out to her some of 







the celebrities who would be present. 
To Pinches’ annoyance, she was more 
indifferent than ever about her dress, and 
at last selected a white gown, the simplest 
Jessie liked everything 
that was pure and fresh and exquisitely neat ; for 
finery she had no taste. 

When she had nearly finished dressing, a knock 


Fo) 


in her wardrobe. 


came to the door of her room, and Pinches going to 
open it brought back in her hand a bouquet of hot- 
house flowers with a card attached to it. 

“ They are from Mr. Falcon. How beautifully they 


will ¢o with your white dress, ’um,” said Pinches, 
looking at the flowers admiringly as she held out 
the bouquet towards her young mistress. 

But Jessie did not take them from her hand. No 
emotion of pleasure at the sight of their beauty passed 
across her face. On the contrary, she looked as she 
felt, displeased, Mr, Faleon’s attentions, though 
unremitting, had never been offensive nor too openly 
obtrusive—he was too well bred for that. He had 
never hitherto given her cause of complaint; it was 
the suit itself from which she shrank. Her fine 
nature, instead of being flattered, was wounded and 
annoyed by these unwelcome addresses, She would 
gladly after her rejection of them have put the affair 
away from her mind, but she was not to be permitted 
to forget, seemingly. She felt the sending this bouquet 
as an impertinence after what had passed between 
Lady Mountfaleon ané@ herself, but after the first 
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flash of anger she remembered that it was exceedingly 
unlikely that Mr. Falcon knew anything about the 
interview that had just taken place. Probably he 
intended the flowers merely as a friendly token. 
Others had sent her flowers and she had accepted 
them without scruple. These, however, she would 
not wear; the doing so, now she knew he intended to 
persevere in his suit, might so easily be misunderstood. 

“Let them be put in water in the drawing-room, 
if you please, Pinches,” she said. ‘‘ And be so good 
as to gather me a few half-open crimson roses from 
the conservatory ; I will wear them in my dress.” 

“Oh, ma’am, are you not going to take these lovely 
flowers?” Pinches expostulated. “ Mr. Falcon will 
be so hurt, so grieved—I know he will.” 

“ Be so good as to do what I request you. I shall 
not earry a bouquet at all to-night, only a fan.” Jessie 
spoke coldly, almost severely. She began to dislike 
Pinches; she thought her both presuming and under- 
hand, though she little knew how much real cause 
she had to dislike her, or she would not have put off 
dismissing her till the end of the season. 

When her young mistress spoke in that tone, 
Pineches knew there was nothing for it but to obey. 
She carried off the flowers grumbling to herself. The 
present she was to receive on the marriage of Mr. 
Falcon and Miss Middleton seemed to her relegated 
toa very remote period. She could not comprehend 
how any young lady could withstand the wooing of 
such a man as Mr. Falcon, and there was no one 
else—no one. She had ascertained that, she said 
to herself, 

Mr. Middleton was going to Ludlow House as well 
as his daughter. They did not often go out together, 
many of the invitations being only for her. He 
looked large and portly in his expanse of white 
waistcoat, and somehow never seemed quite at ease 
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in evening dress, though he ought to have become 
accustomed to it by this time. He wore a massive 
gold chain across his waistcoat, diamond studs in his 
elaborately embroidered shirt front, and was endea- 
vouring to drag a pair of light kid gloves over his 
large, coarse hands. He looked up when Jessie 
entered, not quite with approval. 

“Had you no better gown to put on than that?” 
he asked. “Any girl with only thirty pounds a 
year to spend on her dress might wear such a gown ! 
And with natural flowers, too. Where are your 
jewels? I am sure you have plenty.” 

“Yes, plenty, father. More than enough,” Jessie 
replied. “But don’t you think, this hot weather, the 
best thing is to look cool? Besides, nobody will notice 
me much. There will be so many there more likely 
to attract attention.” 

“Yes, a set of beggarly artists and authors, I sup- 
pose!” growled Mr. Middieton. 

“You should have gone the round of the studios 
with us before the opening of the Academy, yeu would 
no longer have spoken of beggarly artists,” returned 
Jessie, smiling at the recollection of the splendours 
that had met her astonished gaze. 

The carriage was announced as in readiness, and 
Pinches, still in high dudgeon, attended to cloak her 
young lady. Ludlow House wvs soon reached, but 
they had to fall behind a string of carriages, aud it 
Was some time before they were set down, the delay 
not tending to the sweetening of Mr. Middleton’s tem- 
When 
at last they entered the spacious rooms, where taste 


per, nor the improvement of his complexion. 


reigned rather than magnificence, Lady Mountfalcon 
had not arrived apparently, but Jessie spied out old 
Lady Hollingtower, to whom she had become much 
attached, and hastened to place herself under her 
wing. She looked round, an amused spectator, for 
some time, as the gay throng moved before her. 
There were many present she knew, but many more 
she did not know; some whose names Lady Holling- 
tower mentioned surprised her by looking so like 
other people, whilst others she pointed out as striking 
in appearance were of no particular 
account. She looked round for her new 
friend who had promised to be her guide 
through this living throng, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. She supposed he 
had not yet arrived. As she sought 
him with her eyes, a group that had 
obstructed her view broke up and 
moved away, and standing near the 
doorway of an inner room, engaged 
in conversation, she saw-—-what ? 

For a moment her heart seemed to 
stand still, then it throbbed violently, and 
the blood rushed to her face in a crimson 
glow. Her hands trembled so that the 
fan fell fromhergrasp; she unconsciously 
uttered an exclamation that caused 
Lady Hollingtowerto look round quickly. 
The words were, “ Dick! oh, Dick !” 


A gentleman who stood near picked up her fan and 
handed it to her. “I hope you do not feel ill?” he 
said; “is the room tvo hot?” 

“No, that is—yes—it is rather warm,” Jessie 
answered in confusion, her voice scarcely audible 
through the beating of her heart, hoping only that 
10 one had heard her low ery. Yes, it was Dick 
Cunliffe himself, handsomer, more distinguished-look- 
ing than ever, dwarfing in her eyes the men about 
him—her own Dick, her betrothed ! The question 
of how he happened to be here, why he had not 
come to her at once, never occurred to her. She 
only knew, she only felt that he was here, that she 
would once more feel the clasp of his hand, once 
more hear his voice, once more bask in the light of 
What to her was all the rest of the 
As her eyes followed 


his presence. 
world when he was here! 
him, drawn as it were by a magnet, he turned his 
A smile lit up his face, and in 
another moment Jessie was aware that he was 
making his way towards her. If she could only 
meet him with composure, if she could only control 
so as to conceal from others’ eyes 


head and saw her. 


her agitation, 
what this meeting was to her! 

In another minute he stood before her. He bent 
down towards her whilst she laid her trembling hand 
* Darling,” 
from where you are; in a few minutes I will come 
for you.” 

Then with a bow he passed on. 


in his. he whispered, “do not move 


Jessie understood 
him. He desired to give her time to recover her 
It was like his thoughtfulness. She 
sat down on a seat that was found for her, drawing 


self-possession. 


back a little behind Lady Hollingtower’s capacious 
person, so as to escape observation. How she hoped 
that Lady Mountfaleon would be late! how she 
hoped no one would find her out and speak to her! 
She had seen Mr. Falcon enter the room some little 
time ago, had seen him looking, perhaps in search 
of her, but he had been detained by a_ heavily 
moustachioed man with a red ribbon in his buttonhole. 
Some foreign acquaintance, no doubt. Jessie was in- 
clined to bless his voluble tongue, and half smiled at 
Mr. Falcon’s expression of languid endurance. 

“Why are you hiding yourself, Miss Middleton ? 
Are you at all faint, my dear?” Lady Hollingtower 
asked, turning towards Jessie with kindly interest. 

“T think I was—a little. I am quite well now. 
But let me stay with you, please, Lady Hollingtower,” 
Jessie pleaded, her voice still rather unsteady. 

“Stay by me as long as you like, my dear,” the 
Countess replied. “Stay till someone comes whose 
society will be more attractive.” She glanced towards 
Mr. Falcon as she spoke. 

Jessie did not now think it worth while to put in 
any disclaimer. The mistake that had been made 
would so soon be cleared up, there was no need that 
she should trouble about it any more. Dick was 
coming—he was here, and all was well. 

“Will you allow me to take you into the 
conservatory? It is cooler there, and there are some 
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rare plants that I think would interest you,” he 
said, offering his arm. 

Jessie noticed a surprised expression on Lady Hol- 
lingtower’s countenance as she rose and placed her 
hand on Dick’s arm, but what anybody thought was 
of no consequence to her now. How proud she felt 
of her lover, as they made their way through the 
throng! She noticed that he was “the observed of 
all observers,” and well he might be, she thought. 
She imagined that he had made a sudden rise in his 
profession, that by one bound he had gained celebrity. 
Her father surely could not object to him now, she 
said to herself; but if he did, she could not help it. 
She had done her duty, she had kept her promise, 
and now her duty was to Dick. He did not want 
her money, and if her father repudiated her, her 
aunt would give her a home till she was of age, 
when she could act independently. 

Even in the conservatory they were not alone, but 
Dick found a seat partly hidden by some palms, 
where they might exchange a few words. 

“Oh, Dick, why did you never let me know what 
had become of you?” cried Jessie with a sigh of 
infinite content now that her fears were over. “I 
have been so miserable!” 

“Miserable, my dearest! Did you not know I could 
not help myself? Did not my letter explain every- 
thing to you? I have only just returned to Eng- 
land, and I knew I should meet you here. So you 
have been true to me all these months, in spite of 
the world that was to change you so much, Jessie!” 

He spoke in those low, tender tones that had taken 
Jessie’s heart captive. 

“You wrote to me? How? When? I never 
received any letter!” Jessie exclaimed, a terrible 
suspicion entering her mind, 

“T wrote from Miss Carraway’s before I left,” 
Dick replied. ‘Could you imagine that I would 
leave you in ignorance? Oh, my love! my love! 
what happiness it is to be near you again !” 

Under the sheltering palms Dick took Jessie’s 
little hand in his, gazing down at her blushing face 
all quivering with emotion, gazing at her with hungry 
eyes as if they could not feast enough on the sweet 
face of her from whom he had been parted so many 
weary months. But it was not destined that they 
were to remain thus undisturbed. Mr. Middleton had 
been wandering through the rooms, finding no interest 
anywhere. The society at Ludlow House was not 
congenial to him. He could have bought up half the 
room, probably, and yet he was passed by unnoticed 
as if he was a person of no importance. He was 
accosted now and then, but if he attempted to enter 
into conversation, his interlocutor soon drifted away 
and left him for someone else. He was out of his 
element, out of temper, when he felt the tap of a 
fan on his arm and found Lady Mountfalcon at 
his elbow. 

“Who is with Jessie 
do not know the man. 
together. Go and see,” 


2” she asked anxiously. “I 
They are in the conservatory 
So saying, her ladyship 
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glided off, and Mr. Middleton, moved more by 
curiosity than anything else, made his way to the 
entrance to the place of flowers. There he saw a 
sight that caused him to stand still for a moment as 
if he had been changed into stone. And yet the 
sight he saw was surely both charming and interest- 
ing. ‘Two lovers, hand in hand, their heads very close 
together, seemingly so much absorbed in each other 
as to have almost forgotten that they were not alone. 
His complexion deepened to an apoplectie red, his 
veins swelled like cords, his scowl was as black as 
thunder, as, with a gasp, he strode forward, clench- 
ing his fists as if he would annihilate them both as 
they sat. 

“How dare you, sir! How dare you speak to my 
daughter!” he exclaimed in a voice thick and 
husky with passion. 
not a public place you should answer for this, 
away, Jessie, come home instantly! I ought never to 
have brought you to this house, where they let in a 
parcel of low, beggarly scum !” 

He seized his daughter's arm and dragged her up, 


a 


” 


“Upon my word, sir, if it were 
Come 


still more incensed by seeing on Dick’s countenance 
an expression of amused contempt. 

“Go, my love,” Dick whispered to the trembling 
girl. “Trust me, it will be all right. 
to-morrow.” 

“ Neither to-morrow nor any other day !” thundered 
Mr. Middleton. ‘“ You disgraceful scoundrel 

“Hush, father!” Jessie implored. “ See, people 
are looking! I will go with you. You need not 
drag me; give me your arm. For heaven's sake let 
us get away quietly.” She glanced back at her lover, 
and was met by a reassuring smile that gave her 
courage. 


I will see you 


” 





It was she now who drew her father on. 

without spectators, 
though the comments and explanations were wide of 
the mark. “old 
Middleton ” had been indulging too freely in cham- 


The scene had not passed 
The most general idea was that 


pagne, and that his daughter was anxious to get him 
out of the way. The only one who formed anything 
like a correct surmise as to what had really taken 
place was Lady Mountfaleon, and it filled her with 
dismay. Mr. Faleon had been in another room and 
had heard and seen nothing. He came up to his 
aunt to inquire if she knew where Jessie was. 

“She is gone,” Lady Mountfalcon replied in a 
dull tone. “There will be no Swiss tour. You may 
give her up. Bend down to me, and I will tell you.” 

She spoke a few words in his ear. He turned as 
white as a ghost, and soon after left the room and 
the house. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—-LORD HAMLYN MAKES 
PROPOSALS. 
Mr. MIDDLETON put Jessie into the carriage and 
gave the word “ Home!” but he did not accompany 
her. When he saw her driven off, he turned in 
ancther direction, Perhaps he thought that, in the 
joy of having met her lover, she would not be in the 
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mood to listen to his admonitions meekly, or else he 
wished to nurse his wrath to keep it warm. However 
it might be, it was an immense relief to Jessie to be 
allowed to return alone, to have an interval in which 
to go over again in memory all the rapture of the 
meeting, and to dwell upon the assurance that time 
had wrought no change, that she was still faithfully 
loved. 

When she reached home she hastened to put ofl 
her dress, and wrapping herself in a peignoir, she 
stole softly to her aunt’s room. She knew her aunt 
was not a very good sleeper. She had no intention of 
disturbing her slumbers, but if she did happen to be 
awake, she would satisfy her longing to pour the tale 
of her new-found happiness into sympathetic ears. 
She gently opened the door, and found the lamp 
lighted and Miss Middleton reading in bed. 

“Is that you, Jessie?” she asked as she saw the 
white figure steal in. 

“ Yes, it is I, auntie. 

* Certainly, my dear. 


““ 


May I speak to you?” 

Has anything happened ?” 
Yes, a great deal has happened,” replied Jessie, as 
she sat down in the large square arm-chair at the 
head of the bed, and leaned her cheek against Miss 
Middleton’s hand, and thus, with her face half-con- 
cealed, she told her tale. 

“My dear, how glad I am!” said the old lady, softly 
touching Jessie’s bowed head. “ It was thinking and 
wondering about Dick that kept me awake to-night. 

3ut, Jessie, you will have a hard battle to fight. I 
am afraid your father will never consent.” 

“Don't you think he may at last, when he finds 
how we love each other—how impossible it is for me 
to think of anyone but Dick?” Jessie questioned 
wistfully. 

But Miss Middleton would not encourage her in 
delusive hopes. She knew only too well her brother's 
What could be hoped 
for from a man who was ready to sacrifice his daugh- 


obdurate, selfish disposition. 


ter’s future happiness just for the paltry ambition of 
dragging some man into the family who had a title, 
just for the poor pride of hearing his daughter 
addressed as “ my lady ” ? 

“ Well, then, we must wait,” Jessie sighed. “ It 
will be very little more than a year, and I shall see 
Dick now, and we will help each other to be patient. 
There, I won’t talk to you any more. You must try 
to sleep now you know that Dick is safe and sound 
and true, and that I am, oh! so happy ! 
feel at this moment as if I care much what comes in 
the future !” 

She kissed her aunt, who embraced and blessed 
But sleep did 
not visit her eyes till broad daylight, so tumultu- 
ous were the thoughts and feelings that crowded 
heart and brain. 

In the morning Pinches brought her a message from 
her father. Mr. Middleton desired she would not go 
out till he had spoken with her. She breakfasted in 


I cannot 


her, and returned to her own room. 


her aunt's sitting-room, and there awaited the sum- 
mons which reached her a little before noon. 


Jessie 
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was a brave girl. She was conscious of having done 
her duty in keeping the promise that had been 
demanded of her, and now she was prepared to stand 
up for her right to choose her own course in the 
future. 

She found her father in the room called by courtesy 
study.” It had certainly a writing-table, anda 


6 


his 


a” 


“* You shall see him and speak to him.’”—p. 329. 


few books lay about, such as the Post-Office Directory, 
the latest Peerage, and others of a like nature. Mr. 
Middleton had been walking up and down, an open 
letter in his hand. He stopped when he saw his 
daughter enter. He was flushed, but the look upon 
his face was rather that of exultation than of anger. 

“A most surprising thing has happened, Jessie— 
a most wonderful thing! My utmost wishes have 
been fulfilled in a most marvellous manner,” he ex- 
claimed, puffing himself out. “ Come here, Jessie, and 
sit down; I have much to say to you.” 

Jessie, much astonished at this exordium, took the 
seat indicated, and waited in silence for what was to 
follow. 

“T need scarcely say how — ahem — excessively 
displeased I was last night at that seamp’s daring to 
claim acquaintance with you; I hope you perfectly 
understand that I consider everything at an end in 
that quarter,” said Mr. Middleton, sitting down, 
crossing one knee over the other, and placing his 
thumbs in his armholes. 

“ f{ am sorry if you have misunderstood me, father,” 
Jessie replied iia low but firm voice. “ You wished 
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me to promise neither to see nor correspond with 
Dick for six months; I kept my promise, but I never 
once thought of giving him up—never for an 
instant !” 

* Are you mad, girl 2?” cried Mr, Middleton, frown- 
ing heavily. “Do you suppose that, if you are still 
fool enough to indulge in such an infatuation, it 
can conquer my will? If so, you will find yourself 
deceived, I can tell you! A more absurd and pre- 
sumptuous proposal was never made than that of— 
of that—that begearly rascal for you. You must 
never allow him to--to speak to you again!” 

Mr. Middleton’s rising wrath almost choked him, 
as he perceived in his daughters countenance no 
sien of giving way. 

“Father, I cannot do what you ask,” said Jessie 
in the same low tone. 

“But you must do it. [insist upon it,” returned 
Mr. Middleton, in a loud, angry voice. “But 1 for- 
get; you don’t know all,” he continued, in scarcely 
repressed excitement. “ Here is what will bring you 
to your senses,” taking up the letter he had laid down 
on the table ; “herve is an offer of marriage for you; 
and from whom do you think ?” 

“An offer of marriage?” Jessie repeated, turning 
very pale. ‘From Mr. Faleon, L suppose. It is 
cruel of him to persist—it is persecution.” 

“Even as late as yesterday, | had made up my 
mind that you might do worse than take Falcon, 
But now there is no question of Faleon. You must 
guess again,” Mr. Middleton declared, restored to 
good-humour by the very sight and touch of the 
letter he held. 

Jessie looked relieved when she heard it was not 
Mr. Faleon. Anyone else would) surely be easily 
disposed of ; there was no one else, she felt quite 
sure, who cared for her enough to be much wounded 
by a negative answer. 

“T see you are at a loss,” Mr. Middleton resumed. 
“What do you think of Lord Hamlyn, of Hamlyn 
Court?” He rolled the words out as if they hada 
sweet flavour in his mouth, and threw himself back 
in his chair, his eyes fixed upon his daughter as if 
he expected that she would throw herself upon his 
neck in a sudden fit of eestasy and gratitude. But 
nothing of the kind occurred. Jessie clasped her 
hands together as she sat, and looked up with some- 
thing like dismay. 

“Lord Hamlyn? Oh, Lam so sorry: I liked him 
so much!” she exclaimed. 

“You like him, and you are sorry! What in the 
world do you mean?” eried Mr. Middleton im- 
patiently. 

“T like him very much as an acquaintance,” Jessie 
replied.“ thought he would be my friend, without 
thinking of anything more. Indeed, I do not under- 
stand—I do not believe he cares for me more than I 
care for him—in that way.” 

“Tf you mean he is not in love with you, that I 
cannot say,” Mr. Middletor answered, rubbing his 
chin and referring again to the letter.“ His proposal 
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is business-like and to the point, but he certainly 
makes no protestations, Amongst the higher classes 
there are other considerations beside mere sentiment. 
He has rank to offer; I have wealth to give in 
return, It is a fair equivalent.” 

Jessie’s eyes flashed; the hot blood mounted to 
her face. “‘So it is to be a matter of barter!” she 


“ 


said, with intense scorn. Lord Hamlyn is very 
obliging, but I decline to be appraised like a piece of 
goods.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jessie,” said her father irritably. 
“What is the use of speaking in that confoundedly 
silly way? Of course Lord Hamlyn knew what he 
was about when he made his offer, and I told him 
what he might expect when I accepted it for you.” 

“You—accepted it for me!” cried Jessie, rising 
from her seat and standing erect before him. 

“T accepted it,” replied Mr. Middleton, in a tone 
that implied, “Against my decision there is no ap- 
peal.” He folded his arms across his broad chest, and 
looked at her as he would have looked at one of his 
subordinates who had dared to dispute his orders, 

“T think, father, you forget we are not living in 
Roman times, when a parent had control over his 
daughter's destiny and no one could gainsay,” Jessie 
answered almost coldly, in her deep indignation and 
disdain. ‘‘ I refuse to marry Lord Hamlyn!” 

“VYou—refuse--to marry Lord Hamlyn?” Mr. 
Middleton exclaimed, starting up in a fury and 
knocking over the chair upon which he had been 
sitting. “But I tell you, you shall marry him! 1 
have accepted him for you, and within an hour he 
will be here!” 

“T will see him and speak to him,” said Jessie. 
“He is a man of reason and intelligence, and he is a 
gentleman.” 

“So much the better for you,” growled Mr. 
Middleton. 
him, and he will bring you to your senses. You 
will not dare to repeat to his face the rubbish you 
have been talking to me. 


“Yes, you shall see him and speak to 


And do not delude your- 
self for a moment that you will tire me out, so that 
Ishall give in to any folly on your part. As well 
might you expect that I should give my consent to 
that preposterous match you would have made for 
yourself,” 

A smile flitted for a moment over Jessie’s face as 
the idea presented itself to her of not daring to say 
what was in her mind to her little red-haired friend, 
with his queer jerky movements and almost boyish 
countenance. But it quickly passed, and the stead- 
fast expression returned, 

“You forget, father,” she said quietly, almost 
sadly, “there can be no question of my marriage to 
any but one. IT am pledged to Richard Cunlitte 
heart and soul, and [I can never marry anyone else.” 

Mr. Middleton’s face turned almost purple. He 
gasped, and for a moment could not speak. He 
clenched his hand and moved a step forward, as if 
he would have struck her; but she still stood erect, 
her hands clasped before her, and she met his 
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wrathful lock untlinchingly. 
attitude, in her face, struck him. 


Something in her 

Her calm courage, 
her constancy of spirit, commanded his respect in 
spite of himself. He dropped his arm, and walked 
to the other end of the room and back. 


“ 


Look here—I will tell you my determination, 
and then you must take your choice,” he said ina 
“T wiil 
set the two roads before you, and I still hope your 


resolute tone, but speaking more calmly. 


good sense will prevail, as well as your sense of 
what is due to me as your father. I will still hope 
to have a daughter. If you marry Lord Hamlyn, 
whom you yourself say is a man of reason and 
intelligence and a gentleman—and, for the life of 
me, [ can’t see what any girl can want in a husband 
more than that—you will have almost unlimited 
wealth, for Hamlyn himself is rich ; you will have 
one of the finest places in all England as a residence ; 
you wiil take a leading part in the very highest 
society ; and there is not a wish that you will not 
be able to gratify. If, on the other hand, you 
persist in your wicked obstinacy, and throw yourself 
away upon that beggarly young architect, you may 
go and starve with him. IT repudiate you from that 
day. Not one farthing of my money will either of 
you ever see. I would found a hospital with it— 
| would throw it into the river rather! Now you 
Do not 
think that T shall ever change my mind, whatever 


know. Do not attempt to argue with me. 


comes. The day you marry Cunliffe you cease to be 
my daughter. If you repent your mad infatuation, 
if you come to want, don’t come cringeing te me— it 
will be of no use. You may go to your husband’s 
low-born relations, and see what they will do for 
you.” 

“You have a perfect right to do what you will 
with your money, father. Neither Dick nor I want 
it. He has his profession. We were perfectly happy 
in Acacia Groye”—Jessie spoke dreamily, as_ if 
recalling to her mind that happy time. 

“T might have known it. You are your mother’s 
You have her low-born tastes, her want 
of—ahem—any desire to rise in the world!” Mr. 
Middleton exclaimed. 


daughter! 


“Ts it not enough to madden 
a man, to toil and moil that he may rise step by 
step, as I have done, and then, when the work of 
his life is about to bear fruit, to be thwarted by a 
senseless girl?” 

“Tam very sorry. I could make any sacrifice but 
this,” said Jessie. 

“Yes; any but this—the only thing I demand 
from you. Go!” cried Mr. Middleton, again 
inaking an effort to conquer his rising fury. “See 
Lord Hamlyn. Obey me in this, at any rate, and 
perhaps you may repent your obstinacy.” 

Jessie turned to leave the room without further 
reply. 
chance of giving way, and any repeated refusal to 


She could not pretend that there was any 


obey him would only incense her father stl more. 
When she reached the door, however, she stopped, 


and turned towards him again. 
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“Father, will you ansWer hie olie question?” she 
entreated. ‘Did any letter from Richard Cunliffe 
to me come into your hands?” 

“No!” Mr. Middleton said, as if hurling the word 
at her. ‘“ Ishould have been decidedly angry had he 
dared to write to you. I should very likely have 
burnt the letter before your face, but not behind 
your back.” 

“Thank you, father; I thought not,” Jessie re- 
plied, and, leaving the room, went slowly up-stairs. 
Her suspicions had been aroused from several little 
circumstances, and now she had no doubt in her own 
mind that Lady Mountfaleon had caused the letter 
to be intercepted, and that Pinches was the agent. 
It did not matter now. It was of no avail to accuse 
anyone; only she could never be on friendly terms 
with Lady Mountfalecon again, and Pinches’ dis- 
missal should be more summary than she had at 
first intended. She went to her dressing-room, and 
sat down to compose herself for the coming inter- 
view with Lerd Hamlyn. She would not have much 
difficulty in prevailing with him to withdraw his 
suit, she told herself. He was a man of sense, and 
not the least bit in love with her. Then she fell to 
thinking of Dick, wondering when and how she 
would see him again, and what was the meaning 
of the smile with which he had bidden her go and 
trust to him. This fully occupied her mind till 
Pinches knocked at the door to tell her that Lord 
Hamlyn was in the drawing-room waiting to see her, 


CHAPTER XIX.—TO THE SOUND OF WEDDING-BELLS. 
JESSIE went to the glass to rearrange her hair and 
her dress, and to ascertain that no traces of the 
agitation she had gone through were visible. She 
wished to meet Lord Hamlyn in a perfectly calm 
and friendly spirit. She smiled to herself as the 
image of this new suitor presented itself to her 
mind, ‘“ How ridiculous it is of him, when he does 
not care for me, and he must know I don’t care for 
him in that way. I could not have supposed him to 
be a man who would want to marry money,” she 
thought as she descended the stairs. But the foot- 
man must have made some strange mistake in his 
announcement to Pinches, for, when she opened the 
drawing-room door, she saw before her—not her 
little red-haired friend, but Dick Cunliffe-—her own 
Dick! She flew to meet him as he held out his 
arms. 

“My darling! my darling !” he cried, as he clasped 
her close. “I have you safe, my own, at last !” 

“Yes, all your own, in spite of what anyone may 
say,” Jessie whispered, as her arms stole round his 
neck, “You have come to ask me again of my 
father, as you said you would; but his answer will 
be the same, Dick. I must cease to be his daughter 
in being true to you. But you do not care about 
his money, do you, Dick? Auntie will give me a 
home till I am of age.” 





“T care for iiothing, as long as [ hold you fast,” 
Dick protested. “ But, dearest, I do not think your 
father’s answer will be the same now,” he added, 
smiling. 

“Oh, but indeed, indeed it will,” Jessie returned, 
half-frightened by his manner, and half-vexed that 
he should seem to take the matter almost as a jest. 
“He is more set against you than ever, because— 
because—I wonder whether I ought to tell you, 
Dick?” 

“You are not going to begin by having secrets 
from me, are you? Because I could not allow that, 
you know,” said Dick, drawing her to the sofa and 
sitting down by her side. 

“ Well, then, he has had an offer for me only this 
morning, and he wanted to insist upon my accepting 
it ; but, of course, I told him I never would,” Jessie 
acknowledged, playing with one of the buttons of 
Dick’s coat. 

“An offer for you?” returned Dick. “ You had 
better not let me know who has made it, lest [ should 
be tempted to go and speak my mind.” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t do that!” Jessie expostu- 
lated. ‘‘ He is really a very nice little man; rather 
ugly, but very pleasant. I quite like him.” 

“Jessie, if you don’t mind, you will make me 
jealous; so you had better tell me who it is, or I 
shall be suspecting all the ugly little men I meet. 
Just whisper his name. Closer—I cannot hear.” 

To Jessie’s consternation, at the mention of Lord 
Hamlyn’s name Dick burst into a hearty fit of laugh- 
ter. It was some minutes before he recovered his 
gravity. “Lord Hamlyn is very much obliged to 
you,” he said. “ An ugly little man, is he? But you 
allow he can be pleasant, and confess you rather like 
him. Well, since you put yourarms around his neck 
and promise to be his wife in spite of everybody, it 
does seem as if you rather like him, doesn’t it ?” 

“Dick !” Jessie exclaimed, in hot indignation, tears 
springing to her eyes, “ what is it you mean? How 
can you speak to me in that way ! it is most—most 
unkind !” she added, her breast heaving. 

“Don’t be vexed, my darling,” Dick pleaded, 
drawing her towards him again. “I think you have 
mistaken my friend Alwyn for Hamlyn. Sorry to 
disappoint you of another lover, but I am afraid you 
will have to be contented with one. If you had only 
received that letter I wrote from Miss Carraway’s, 
Jessie, it would have explained all. Now I must 
tell you my tale; but first I must kiss away those 
tears, dearest—there is no need for tears.” 

Then he told her all that had happened since they 
parted ; and she listened half-laughing, half-weeping, 
the story seemed to her so altogether astounding. 
How many questions she had to ask, how many 
details to hear, before she could realise that it was 
all true, and not merely a freak of her imagination! 
How long they sat there she never knew, and hours 
might have slipped by unperceived, had they not been 
interrupted by Mr. Middleton. He had awaited the 
result of the interview supposed to be taking place, 
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with great impatience. The only thing that kept 
him quiet so long was the belief that so lengthened 
a conversation must betoken a good result. 

“T thought no girl of mine could be such a fool !” 
he chuckled to himself, as he walked to and fro in 
his study, rubbing his hands one over the other. At 
last his power of waiting came to an end. The sus- 
He thought it was 
time to enact the benevolent father of the comedy, 


pense was too much for him. 


and give the happy couple his blessing. He coughed 
on the stairs as he went up, and opened the door 
with a rattle of the handle, to find his daughter, not 
with the man he expected, but with Dick Cunliffe! 

He stood for a moment rooted to the spot, speech- 
less with fury at the sight, whilst the two culprits 
rose to their feet. 

“ What are you doing here ? 
in my house?” he thundered out at last. 


How dare you set foot 
** Leave 
the house immediately ! Do you hear, sir, before I 
order the footman to turn you out !” 

“You need not trouble,” replied Dick coolly, taking 
up his hat. 
shall be by your express invitation, and you yourself 
shail offer me your daughter’s hand.” 

Without waiting any answer to this preposterous 
speech, he brushed past Mr. Middleton and ran down 
stairs, 

“Dick—-oh, Dick—-don’t !” She 
would have darted after him, but her father seized 
her arm as in a prevented her from 


“The next time I enter your house :t 


cried Jessie. 
vice, and 
moving, 

“Stay where you are—unfortunate, infatuated 
girl! If you leave this room to go after that scoun- 
drel, you shall go out of my house too, and never 
enter it again—do you hear?” he said hoarsely. 

“Oh, father, you don't know! you mistake alto- 
gether, 

“Eh, what ? what do you mean ?” 


It is Lord Hamlyn!” Jessie panted. 
Mr. Middleton 
exclaimed, letting go her arm and staggering back. 
“Richard Cunliffe is now Lord Hamlyn, father,” 
Jessie explained, her breast still heaving with emo- 
tion. ‘“ His mother was the Earl of Roedale’s sister. 
She offended her family by marrying her father’s 
secretary and librarian, and neither her father nor 
her brother would take 
When the Lord 
worse, and there seemed no hope at all of his restora- 
tion, Lord Roedule wished Dick to take his place 
as his probable heir, making it a condition that he 


any more notice of her. 


late Hamlyn became worse and 


This he refused to 
Now both father and 
son are dead, the Earldom of Roedale is extinet, but 


should drop his father’s name. 
do, and so they never met. 


the Barony passes to the female line, and Richard 
Cunliffe is now Baron Hamlyn of Hamlyn.” 

Jessie’s eyes sparkled as she told the tale. She could 
not feel more proud of her lover than she had 
done before, but it seemed to her meet and fitting 
that he should be the descendant of a long line of 
noble ancestors, More to her he could never be ; 
she had given her whole heart to Richard Cunliffe, 
avd she could give no more to Lord Hamlyn, but 
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she was glad he should hold a high place amongst 
his fellow-men, for she knew he would be no idler 
in the world—that he would use his talents and his 
wealth for some good and great purpose. 

Mr. Middleton was so completely dumbfoundered 
by what he had just heard that he eculd do nothing 
but walk up and down, mopping his heated forehead 
with his handkerchief, and exclaiming at intervals, 
“°Pon my word! ’Pon my word !” 

“What 
did you mean by telling me you would not marry 
Lord Hamlyn?” he asked abruptly. 


At last he stopped in front of Jessie. 


“It was a mistake; I did not know,” Jessie re- 
plied. “When Lord Alwyn was introduced to me, 
I did not catch the name correctly, and I always took 
him for the new Lord Hamlyn.” 

“And had you no idea who Cunliffe was ?—no 
idea that he was the probable heir?” Mr. Middleton 
again asked, in great perturbation. 

“Not the 
family.” 

“It’s a most unlucky thing! How 
know?” Mr. Middleton muttered, again wiping his 


least idea. He never spoke of his 


was I to 


brow. “ You’d—you'd better write, Jessie.” 


ba You 


Dick never goes back 


Jessie smiled, but she shook her head. 

heard what he said, father. 

from his word,” she replied. 
“Confound it all!” Mr, 


again. 


Middleton muttered 


Jessie felt annoyed and mortified also. She was 
grieved that her father should have shown himself 
She knew Dick did not 
like him, and now his dislike would be intensified. 


so little of a gentleman. 


Her cheeks burned, too, as she foresaw the change 
that would take place in his manner. Insolent to 
those he considered beneath him, he was servile to 
the thought of the 
contempt Dick would feel fer him when he went 
with his apologies. And yet, what could be done ? 
He had insulted Dick, and Dick was not a man to 
put up with insults from anyone. 


rank, and she shrank from 


She was so happy 
an hour ago, and now she felt as if she could sit 
down and cry. 
Grove, where 
where Dick had loved her before he knew who her 
father was, and where she had remained in some 
She 
She could not 


She wished herself back in Acacia 


there was no disturbing element ; 


degree blinded as to her father’s real character. 
felt there was nothing she could do. 
ask Dick to come back, neither would it be of any 
use to urge her father not to forget his dignity as a 
man and a gentleman, even if he had to make an 
She must just let things go, and try not 
to worry herself more than she could help. 


apology. 


“Well, I suppose [ shall have to call upon that— 
said Mr. 
suppose 


ahem—very impetuous lover of yours,” 
Middleton, pulling himself together. “I 
he’s too fond of you to bear malice—eh? 1 suppose 
he'll let bygones be bygones? You've always stood 
up for him as a first-rate fellow ; if I'd only known 
But | 


Give me 


you cared so very much for each other—— 
thought it was only just a fancy, you see. 
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a kiss, Jessie, aud [’ll make it all right, and you 
shall have the grandest ¢rousseau and the finest set 
of diamonds of any bride this season.” 


“Never mind that now, father,” 


rejoined Jessie, 
after giving the required kiss. She turned away 
with an unreasonable feeling of irritation. Her father 
meant to be kind ; how should he know that just 
now, in the first joy of reunion with her betrothed, 
even though that joy had been so rudely disturbed, 
such details as fine dresses and diamonds could find 
no place in her mind? How glad she was when her 
father went away, and she could escape to her aunt’s 


have to put on a fresh cap and frill in honour of 
iy Lord Hamlyn.” 

“Ah!” sighed Jessie, straightening herself up. 
“Will he come to-day, I wonder?” 

She was not long kept in suspense. In the course 
of the afternoon a message arrived from Mr. Middle- 
ton to say that Lord Hamlyn would dine with them 
that evening. On this occasion Mr. Middleton held 
no conference with Lady Mountfalcon. He had a 
sort of misgiving that he had not behaved altogether 
fairly te Ulric Faleon. But, for once, he was thank- 
ful that Jessie had shown a will of her own. “ What 





“*Can you not love us just the same?’” 


room—her aunt, who was still in ignorance of this 
wonderful thing that had occurred. 

Miss Middleton was much affected by the news. 
She was delighted for Jessie’s sake, and yet she shed 
a few quict tears. Her pet scheme was quite broken 
down. She had imagined that the little house in 
Acacia Grove would be once more a home : that 
Dick and Jessie would take up their abode there 
with her until Dick could do something better. 
And now, lo ard behold! as by the wave of an 
enchanter’s wand, he was raised far above them all, 
and the dear old lady, unselfish as she was, could 
not forbear a sigh to think that she could now do 
nothing for the young couple, whose lot in life would 
be so different from what she had ever contem- 
plated 

“How dare you say you can do nothing, you 
naughty auntie?” Jessie exclaimed, when Miss Mid 
dleton gave expression to this feeling. “Can you 
not love us just the same? You know perfectly 
well that we couldn't do without you. You are 
putting on affected airs in your old age, and they 


must be kissed away.” 

“There, there!” cried Miss Middleton, shaking 
her sides, whilst she strove to free herself from 
Jessie’s encircling arms, “It is well that I shall 


could [ do?” he said afterwards in extenuation. 
* Jessie's mind was set upon Hamlyn, you see, and 
I might as well have tried to move St. Paul’s.” 

Nevertheless, it was said in certain cireles that 
Miss Middleton had jilted Mr. Faleon ; that she had 
thrown him over the moment a more wealthy lover 
appeared. But both Dick and Jessie could afford to 
smile at this report, and Ulrie Faleon, to do him 
justice, contradicted it whenever it came to his ears. 
So at last the truth came to be known, that there 
had never been any engagement between Mr. Falcon 
and Miss Middleton, and that the attachment to 
Lord Hamlyn dated from before the time when he 
inherited the title. 

The idea of the Swiss tour was, as a matter of 
course, relinquished. Instead of this, it was arranged 
that Mr. Middleton, together with his sister and 
daughter, should proceed at once to Nettlewood for 
the autumn, while Lord Hamlyn took up his resid- 
ence at Hamlyn Court. Jessie at first scarcely knew 
how to raise her eyes to her lover’s face in the 
presence of her father, so afraid was she of the 
contempt she might read there; but Dick soon set 
her at her ease. He could not pretend to be fond 
of Mr. Middleton, but he never forgot that he 
was Jessie's father, and always treated him with 
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courtesy and respect. Perhaps this restraint made 
him still more anxious than he would otherwise have 
but the settlements 


and the frowsseau refused to be hurried. 


been to hurry on the marriage ; 
The wed- 
ding was fixed to take place at the end of October ; 
the newly married couple were to go to Italy for the 
winter, while Hamlyn House was being redecorated. 
So one of Jessie’s dreams would come true. She 
would see Venice and Florence and Rome; she 
would see all that art had to offer that was most 
beautiful, at her husband's side—seeing with his 
eyes and learning from his lips; and Dick looked 
forward with equal delight to revisiting these places 
with her he loved so well. 

The autunimn passed quietly at Nettlewood. 
persuaded Mrs. Faulkner to let her have Minnie’s 


Jessie 


company, but beyond the families in the neighbour- 
hood they had few visitors. Lord Alwyn came to 
stay with Dick, for the shooting professedly, but. it 
turned out that his pursuit was of quite a different 
nature. 
but the two most nearly concerned, he went up to 
London and called upon Dr. Faulkner to ask his 
permission to pay his addresses to his daughter. The 


To the unbounded surprise of everybody 


It was 
impossible that a girl only just seventeen could know 


doctor demurred on account of Minnie’s youth. 
her own mind, he averred. ‘To Lord Alwyn person- 
ally he could make no objection ; on the contrary, he 
knew him by report, and felt he could safely trust his 
daughter's happiness in his hands. He only stipulated 
that there should be no engagement. till Minnie was 
eighteen, that till that time they should both be con 
sidered free; and in this Lord Alwyn was foreed to 
acquiesce, 


When Minnie was rallied about her conquest, she 
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stood up stoutly for her lover. What did it signify 
if she were the taller of the two ? husbands and wives 
were not expected to match like Dresden-china figures 
on a chimney-piece, she declared. 
that she liked red hair, and did not care about hand- 
some men, and she knew she could be useful to Lord 
Alwyn—she could copy his manuscripts and keep 
his papers in order. 


She also asserted 


“ And be a good, true wife to him, as I hope to be 
to Dick,” concluded Jessie. 

Mr. Middleton liked to have a 
splendid wedding from Palace Gardens, but he was 
overruled, 


would have 
Both Jessie and Lord Hamlyn preferred 
that the ceremony should take place in the country 
church, the grey ivy-covered tower of which was 
visible both from Hamlyn Court and Nettlewood. 
Their love for each other was too deep for them not 
to feel to the utmost the solemnity of the vows they 
were about to take, and they did not think it a fitting 
Mr. Middleton again 
could not understand ; but the will of his future son- 
in-law was to him as the laws of the Medes and 


occasion for a grand display. 


Persians, not to be contravened, and so he yielded, 
not without a good deal of grumbling when alone 
with his sister, who listened in silence. Miss 
Middleton understood, if her brother did not. She 
understood that rank and wealth and grandeur 
are mere accessories ; that they could have lived con- 
tentedly without, if need had been; and that Jessie 
in her white satin and pearls could not be more loved 
than she was in her simple stuff gown, nor could 
Lord Hamlyn be more highly esteemed than when 
he was only Diek Cunliffe, Miss Carraway’s lodger, 
and their opposite neighbour, 


THE END. 





THE 


MINISTRY 


OF ANGELS. 


(From the Latin of Alard, Protestant Pastor, of Holstein, 1572—1645.) 


ay Vi \) J HEN that the fleeting world’s false joys 
' Hold me within their fast embrace 
( / : 
wr Then weeps the angel God employs 

To watch me from His dwelling-place. 


3ut when with many tears T mourn, 
The sins that pierced my dying Lord, 
His angel’s grief to joy doth turn 
Who over me keeps watch and ward 





Hence! every joy of fleeting earth, 
Whose fatal charm my senses wins ; 
Come! blessed tears, more sweet than mirth, 
Wherewith | mourn my many sins, 


Ne’er may I, by delight in ill, 

Draw tears from angels sweet and pure ; 
But let my true contrition fill 

All heaven with joy that shall endure. 
THE EDITOR 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 

NOTES ON ST. 
No. 21. WARNINGS AND BLESSINGS. 

To read—St. Matthew xi. 20—wait. 13. 

iy NREPENTANT CITIES. (20—24.) Three 

¥ i) villages on shores of Galilee—many mira- 









cles been done there or in neighbourhood 

signs of Christ having come from God. 
Inhabitants rejected Christ’s teaching— 
rejected Him. 
voured as His own city—had healed centurion’s 


Capernaum especially fa- 


servant, Peter’s mother-in-law, ete. (viii. 5, ete.). 
Other cities destroyed which had had no such 
privileges, eg. Tyre besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Ezek. xxix. 18.) 

Sidon, very old city (Gen. xlix. 13), now ruined. 
(Gen. xix. 24.) 

The day of judgment will (a) Z7ry all men’s works. 
(1 Cor. iii, 13.) 

(b) Sever between good and bad. 


Sodom, destroyed by fire. 


(St. Matt. iii. 18.) 
(2 Thes. i. 8.) 

(25 —30.) 
intelligent, 


(c) Destroy all who obey not God. 

Il. BABES AND WEARY COMFORTED. 
Knowledge of God hid from wise, ée. 
such as Seribes and Pharisees; could not se2 Christ’s 
truth (St. Joan ix. 41); remained in ignorance. 

l. Christ believed in by “ babes” 


Examples : 


and ignorant. 
Children who shouted “ Hosanna!” (xxi. 15.) 
Common people heard Him gladly. 
Ignorant fishermen became disciples. (Acts iv. 13.) 
2. Christ has all power from His Father. 
over angels (Heb. i. 4), winds and waves (xiv. 24), ete. 
3. Christ gives rest to heavy-laden by forgiving sin, 


Power 


eg. sick of the palsy ; to weary with disease, e.g. 
man at Pool of Bethesda thirty-eight years (St. John 
v. 8); to mourners, as Martha and Mary (St. John xi.). 

III. OBSERVANCE OF SABBATH. (xii. 1—21.) 1. 
Works of necessity. Ears of corn plucked and eaten, 
(Deut. xxiii. 25.) 
Pharisees object because is doing work. 


as allowed by law of Moses. 
Christ's 
answer based (a) on precedents— 

(1 Sam. xxi. 6.) 
Priests doing work of sacrificing. 


David's eating shewbread. 


(6) On law of necessity, superior to positive precepts. 

(c) On law of charity, greater than all law. 

(qd) On His sanction Who made the Sabbath. 

2. Works of mercy. Law of charity further en- 
foreed = 

(a) By analogy—a man is better than a sheep. 

(6) By méracle of healing man with withered hand. 

Thus the Sabbath was made for man—his_ rest, 
comfort, ete.—-not man for Sabbath, to be a burden. 
No. 22. PHARISEES’ PLOTS AND BLASPHEMIES. SIGNS, 
To read—St. Matthew ai. 14—50. 


I. Poots. (t4—91.) 
destruction ? 


Why do Pharisees seck His 
3ecanse of His upsetting their teaching, 
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AND HOME. 


MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


Christ withdraws—His time not yet come. But 
people follow Him in crowds—all healed. Because— 

(a) He must fulfil prophecy. 

(b) He is God's servant—-to do His will. 

(¢) He must show God’s justice to all nations. 

(qd) He must not break the weak by harshness. 

(e) He must fan the flame of the conscience. 

(f) His name shall be tower of strength. (i. 21.) 

Il. BLASPHEMIES. 1. Against Christ. (22—30.) 
Blind and dumb man healed. 
and speech specially foretold. (Isa. xxxv. 5.) People 
ascribe His power to descent from David ; Pharisees 
How does Christ answer ? 


Power of giving sight 


to power of devil. 
1. Satan would not destroy his own kingdom. 
2. Power of casting out evil spirits been of old given 
by God, e.g. David and Saul, (1 Sam, xvi. 23.) 
Christ, therefore, will destroy power of devil-—first 
his goods, ¢.e. disease and pain, effects of sin, and 
finally devil himself. (Rev. xx. 10.) 
3. Against the Holy Ghost. (31—37.) 
Sin against Christ may be forgiven if 


Solemn 
warning, 
repented of, but one particular sin unpardonable (1 
John v. 16), viz., wilful opposition to work of Holy 
Ghost—wilful infidelity. 

St. Peter spoke against Christ and was forgiven. 

St. Paul blasphemed Christ, but obtained merey. 

Jews rejected Holy Ghost (Acts vii. 51), were lost. 

Therefore au must take heed how they speak. 
Good heart, like good tree, produces good results, Viz.:— 

Good avords, ve. of truth, love, purity. 

Good works, ve. justice, merey, love. 

But evil, vain, idle words produce evil now, and will 
be judged hereafter. By words justified, ¢¢. shown 
just, or by words condemned. 

III, SIGNS AND PARABLES. (38—50.) Jews 
asked sign. Had they had none? Christ’s life, words, 
But they wanted sign from 
Christ 


miracles all bore witness. 
heaven, like manna, ete. names three 
persons :— 

(a) Jonah in fish; Christ in grave. 

(6) Men of Nineveh repented 
preaching of greater than Jonah. 

(c) Queen of Sheba listened to Solomon 
not to Him, far more full of wisdom. 

They must take eare. In awful danger of falling 
A heart once taught, but empty 
of prayer and God’s Spirit, becomes seat of worse 


Jews do not at 


Jews do 


away from grace. 


passions than before. Its end ruin. 

Now His mother and brethren seek Him. Notice— 

(w) She sought Him when a child in Temple. 

(4) She seeks Him now to hear His words. 

(c) She will seek Him when dying. (St. John xXx. 
25.) 

Who are Christ’s true brethren 2? Those who learn 
of Him-—own the same Father—seek to do God's 
will, Can that be said of us? 

















PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. (1.) THE SOWER— 
MustTarRD—LEAVEN. 


To vead—St. Matthew viii. 1-23 and 31—85. 


No. 2. 


I. THE SOWER. (1—23.) Great Teacher, great 
crowd, great sermon, 

Notice—(a) Sowing. Three times, no result. 

(b) Seed. Lost at once—sprang up quickly—choked 
when grown. 

Describes Word of God taught to men. Notice-- 


childhood, little or no 
youth, quick impressions, soon lost ; 


(a) Sowing—three periods : 
impression ; 
manhood, etfaced by other things. 

(db) Ground- 

(ce) Causes of failure 


the heart, hard, shallow, or worldly. 
the devil at once—persecu- 
tion by degrees—the world altogether. 

(d) Good heart reached at last, i.e. heart prepared. 
Eyes to see God’s truth. Ears to hear, heart te 
receive. (Ps. exix. 18, 11.) 

(e) Result—good fruit of holiness. (Ps. i. 3.) 


But why speak in parables? Hard to under- 
stand, 

Two classes of people—those caring and those not 
caring to learn, 

(u) People ignorant, dull, gross—see not, nor care 
shall become duller and less able to under- 
(St. John ix. 49.) 


after 


to see 
stand, as did Pharisees. 
Christ 

shall have more knowledge given—learn truths of 


seekers 


(b) Disciples or learners 


Christ’s Kingdom—-be blessed in themselves and 
others. 
Is God’s 


bring forh 


I hear ? 


does it 


How do 
away, or 


Questions for all. 
Word soon caught 
fruit ? 

Il. THE MUSTARD SEED. (31—82.) 
heaven, i.e. Christ’s Churel on earth. 


Kingdom of 
Notice— 
Christ’s followers few at 
(Acts 


(a) Its nature—small. 
first—twelve apostles, then 
1 15.) 

(b) Its growth 
converted (Aets ii 


120 disciples, 


rapid. On day of Pentecost 3,000 


41), after that great multitudes 


in Jerusalem (Acts v. 14), then throughout 
world. 

(c) Its shelter. Protects birds. So Chureh of 
Christ gathers all classes within it—kings, as 


Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 27, 28) ; priests, a great com- 
pany (Acts vi. 7); soldiers, as Cornelins (Aets x. 1); 
statesmen, as Dionysius (Acts xvii. 34). 

Il]. THE LEAVEN. (33—35.) 
must increase inwardly also. God’s grace in heart 
like leaven. (a) Jt is Beginning small, 
like Nicodemus coming by night to learn of Christ. 
(St. John iii, 2.) (6) It grows. 
mus boldly coming forward. 
(¢) It pervades whole. 
spirit all God 
(2 Cor. x. 5.) Is it so with us? 


Christ’s Kingdom 
“nseen. 
Like same Nicode- 


(St. 39.) 
So must body, soul, and 


John xix. 


serve become complete in’ Christ. 
These things said in parables for two reasons :— 
1. To teach us to learn the lessons of nature. 
2. To stimulate inquiry on part of those anxious 
te learn, 


“We that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
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(II.) Tork TARES 
AND NET. 
30 and 36—5HS8. 


43.) Ditfers 


No. 24. PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. 
Hip TREASURE —PEARL 
To read—St. Matthew viii, 24 

J. THe TARES. (24—30; 36 

Parable of Sower as follows : 

(a) There the seed was God’s Word—here the man. 
(4) There the failure was three to one 


from 


here equal. 
(c) There the seed soon destroved—here remains. 
Notice—(«a) 

only degenerate. 


Tares are same kind of seed as wheat, 


(6) Tares closely resemble wheat in appearance. 
(c) Tares may by cultivation become wheat. 
Examples from Scripture : 

(a) Judas was degenerate Apostle. 

(6) Young ruler almost became follower of Christ. 
(c) Saul, persecutor, became Apostle. 

LESSONS. 1. Satan is 
(1 Pet. v. 9.) 

2. Evil and good must be mixed—so avoid company 
10.) 

3. Harvest of separation must certainly come. 


God’s enemy—must be 


resisted. 
of sinners. (Prov. i. 
4. Future blessedness of the righteous. 
Il. THE TREASURE AND PEARL. (44—46.) Dif- 
ferent Ways in which blessings of ¢ rospel presented: 
(St. Matt. ii. 2.) 


Fishermen called to become fishers of men. 


Astronomers in East led by star. 


Merchant taught preciousness of Gospel. 
1. Points of resemblance in these two parables. 
(a) Christ’s Kingdom, é.e. the Gospel, is valuable. 
(b) 

(ec) Is the portion of those really desiring it. 

2. Points of difference. 

(a) Man found treasure accidentally 


Involves giving up something. 


merchant 
was seeking. 
(4) Treasure one amongst others—Pearl above all. 
Notice—(a@) Christ the chief among 10,000 (Cant. 
v. 10), the perfect one, without spot or blemish (1 
Pet. i. 19), the one thing needful (St. Luke x. 42). 
(6) Sometimes found accidentally, as by Samaritan 
woman (St. John iv. 26), sometimes after search, as 
by eunueh (Acts viii. 34). (¢) Involves self-sacrifice, 
as disciples who gave up all. 
II]. THE NET. (47—852.) 
Net—large seine-net, of many meshes, cast into sea 
of the world. Apostles must preach to all nations. 
(a) Will catch all kinds. 
(Phil. iv. 22), runaway slaves (Phil. 16), ladies and 
ehildren (2 John 1); dad, 
Sapphira (Acts v. 1), Simon Magus (Acts viii. 23) ; 


A mission parable. 


Emperor's household 


such as Ananias and 
good, such as Doreas (Acts ix. 36), Lydia. 

(b) Will at last be full—great multitude before 
God's throne—then the separation—one side, wait- 
ing, anguish, casting away—other side, joy, safety, 
Where shall awe be ? 
Nature of Christ’s 


everlasting glory. 
IV. SERMON ENDED. (52—58.) 
teaching :— 
(a) Things new and old to suit all classes, 
(6) Always words of wisdom. 
(¢) Speaks as prophet sent from God. 
(¢d) Offends some 
We have heard 


gains others. 


heen taught—what effect on us ? 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


BY THE RIGHT REY, THE 


N speaking about the work 
of the Church in Yorkshire 
it must be understood that 
I can only speak of work 
in that part of Yorkshire 
which belongs to the Dio- 
cese of Ripon. To many 

people Yorkshire may be 
but the name of a county ; 
but to those who know it, 
Yorkshire includes districts 
of varying character and 
population, The dalesmen 
of the North and the arti- 
sans of the West Riding 
might belong to two dif- 
ferent counties ; it is only 
the accident of the great 
size of Yorkshire which makes them fellow-county- 
men. 

The characteristics of the north and west are still 
strongly marked ; but residents of long standing, 
and clergy who have worked there for many years, 
are able to trace changes in character, in manners, 
These 


changes, as is natural, are more noticeable in’ the 


and, perhaps specially, even in language. 


towns than in the country. 

At the outset it may as well be stated—though 
it ought to be needless—that it is not Just to take 
as specimens of the clergy of to-day caricatures of 
the parson of fifty or sixty years ago. = It would 
be as unfair to take Mr. Squeers as a specimen 
of northern schoolmasters, or Mr. Chadband = as 
au specimen of the Nonconforming minister, as to 
believe that the descriptions given in some places 
of the clergy in the north truly represent the 
working clergymen of to-day. On the contrary, 
there are in Yorkshire clergy who have devoted 
themselves for more than a generation to parishes 
where the climate is ungenial, the population un- 
lettered, and the isolation most painful, As speci- 
mens of long and constant service it may be enough 
to say that there are certainly three clergymen in 
the Diocese of Ripon who have ministered in their 
One of 
them in the midst of much sorrow and difficulty ; 


present parishes for more than fifty years. 


another whose cherishing hand has raised up various 
institutions of benevolence amongst his parishioners ; 
and the third, whose wise superintendence of his 
own parish, and whose wide and kindly interest. in 
adjacent parishes, have made his name a household 
word in the dale where he lives. As a rule the 
clergy will be found to be quiet, hard-working men, 
anxious to do their work conscientiously and faith- 
fully, asking no recompense beyond the joy and the 
Juxury of doing it. 


This is true of the majority of 
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the clergy ; earnest and continuous work is not the 
characteristic of the few. In illustration of this I 
may say that a gentleman who has known his own 
district for over thirty years mentioned to me that 
there was not a church within a radius of some five 
miles of his house that had not been either built 
or rebuilt, or at least restored, within the last 
generation, 

Perhaps in order to understand the work in that 
part of Yorkshire assigned to the Diocese of Ripon 
some notion of its characteristic features would be 
desirable. The Diocese has been described as a 
sack of apples empty at the top and full below. The 
description is not inappropriate, for the bulk of the 
Within a radius 
of some twenty miles are gathered the towns of 
Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, Dewsbury, Barnsley, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, not to speak of those places 
popularly called in Yorkshire villages, but which 


population is grouped in the south, 


anywhere else would be reckoned as respectable- 
In the north, on the other hand, the 
population is sparse, and the long-distant villages 


sized towns. 
difficult of access. It will easily be understood that 
the people in the great trade-centres of which I have 
spoken have all the brightness and the intelligence 
which belong to the skilled workers in manufacturing 
districts. Another feature of the inhabitants of these 
districts is, as is well known, their passionate devotion 
to music. In some places there is scarcely an 
artisan’s cottage in whieh a harmonium will not 
be found. Their love of music is not the mere pass- 
ing faney which a child might have for a pretty 
song; these people of the West Riding have a 
solid knowledge of musie—they can sing by note and 
take their parts without difficulty in a chorus or a 
glee. I shall never ferget the effect produced in the 
largest hall in Bradford where some 5,000 people 
were assembled when the “Te Deum” was sung 
with the accuracy and precision of people accustomed 
to sing by note, and with the warmth and fervour 
of those who understood what they were singing. 
In the West Riding towns and villages this love 
of music prevails with more or less intensity, but 
it seems difficult to say from what causes this gift 
Some have thought that 
it is due to the influence of the foreigners who settled 


and faculty have sprung. 


in the west of Yorkshire in earlier times ; others 
have declared that it is the outcome of the mill 
system, where many labouring together have taken 
to singing during their work. A third theory, which 
has some fascination, attributes this aptitude for 
Musie, it 


has been thought, cleaves to the hills and shuns the 


music to the character of the country. 


plains, and a chorus-leader who had much knowledge 
of musical taste in Yorkshire said that to the east 
of the little brook which separated the East from 
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the West Riding there was comparatively little 
music, while to the west it flourished and was loved. 
A glance at the map will show that the East Riding 
is usually flat, and the West Riding abounds in 
hills. It is certainly true that when we climb we 
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answers of which so many stories ave told. 
example take the following :— 

A curate and his wife who had worked in a York- 
shire village received some appointment in the south 
of England. The curate’s wife, who had not shown 


As an 








WAKEFIELD PARISH 


are tempted to sing, as we seldom are when we tread 
a level road ; aspiration and the sense of upward 
progress find utterance in song. But, whatever 
the explanation may be, musie prevails in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and is little else than a passion 
amongst the people. 

This love of music is not, however, accompanied 
by any mere feeble sentimentalism of character. 
On the contrary, it is, as everyone knows, allied 
with a shrewd, strong, and independent character. 
This shrewdness and independence shows itself in 
mMahy ways, and breaks out, perhaps in its most 
striking form, in the quaint sayings and quick 
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much tact, went about the village telling with some- 
what ostentatious pleasure the news that they were 
about to leave, and dilating with more fulness than 
wisdom upon the élite character of the people in the 
future sphere of their work. She was indulging her- 
self in this vein in one of the cottages, and was 
telling the good woman that the parish to which 
they were going was full of gentlefolk. ‘“ Nobody,” 
she said, “in the whole parish is otherwise than 
well-to-do—they are all ladies and gentlemen.” The 
Yorkshire-woman, without looking up from her 
ironing, quietly remarked, “I reckon that there will 
be an alteration when you get there.” 
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Another side of their character is illustrated by 
the following :—A southern clergyman went some 
years ago to preach in a district church in a York- 
shire town. When his sermon was over and he 
entered the vestry, the churchwarden expressed his 
satisfaction with the clergyman’s efforts in the 
pulpit by saying, “ You have done yourself good in 
coming.” 

It is not to be supposed that the West Riding has 
not had its dark spots. There are places of which 
strange tales are told, and through which a genera- 
tion or so ago it was said no stranger could have 
passed without risk of violence. The dislike of the 
stranger, who is not seldom spoken of as a foreigner, 
may have had causes, in the past history of these 
places, which are now forgotten. But the hereditary 
dislike of the stranger is one of the difficulties which 
the new man going into such districts has to contend 
with. He is on his trial; but time, devotion, and that 
invincible evidence which real work brings with it, 
will not fail to break down every barrier. The one 
thing which earnest men in the West Riding and 
elsewhere like is the sight of the man who really 
means work. ‘TI like our clergyman,” said a York- 
shireman to me, “because he takes off his coat to 
his work.” It was but the expression of that feeling 
which respects labour and cannot tolerate idleness, 
To succeed, therefore, amongst such people nothing 
but devotedness in work will avail, and this wherever 
it is seen will be sure to win its way. T can call 
to mind examples of clergymen working in the 
most difficult of the places I have described, who 
were once looked at askance and doubted, as all 
foreigners would be doubted, but who are now sur- 
rounded with a band of devoted workers, whose 
churches are filled, and over whose parishes the 
kindliest spirit of brotherhood has long prevailed. 

Space and time make it impossible to speak of the 
individual work of clergymen in these great trade 
centres ; indeed, it would be invidious to do so. The 
work which has been done in Leeds by successive 
vicars has made the names of Hook and Atlay, 
Woodford and Gott, well known in England. Their 
earnest work, and the conspicuous position which 
they held in Leeds, have carried the knowledge of their 
work far and wide. But these men have been types 
of others, who, in less populous towns, have done not 
less arduous work, and whose names, though not so 
widely known, are cherished devotedly by the people 
of their neighbourhood. 

To turn from the town to the country, is to turn to 
a district more beautiful in surroundings but less 
attractive in other respects ; for the work which is 
done amidst the few hundreds who live in cottages 
and houses scattered over the hillside or in the dale 
cannot find its way so readily to the ear of fame, or 
meet with public notice. But for these very reasons 
the devotion which has kept men labouring in obscure 
places is worthy of the greater honour. In one dale 
in the north of Yorkshire, where the limestone hills 
are said to resemble the hills which stand round 


about Jerusalem, there has laboured for more than 
half a century a clergyman who is well known in the 
North. His work has not been that simply of a 
parish clergyman, for his active mind and his sym- 
pathetic heart have combined to carry his work 
beyond the limits of his own parish. The surround- 
ing parishes, some fifty years ago, were but poorly 
endowed, and the churches sadly in need of restora- 
tion. Now they have nearly all been restored, and 
the value of the livings all raised to somewhat over 
£100 a year; and in every one of these this Patriarch 
of the Dales has taken an active and loving interest. 
Nor has his work been confined to that of improving 
the condition of the Church and the churches. 
His kindly heart has thought of other needs of his 
people. He has crowned the hills with little cairns 
of stones to guide the villagers over the mountain 
tracks ; he has reduced the steep ascent and descent 
of the main road, and thus made the approach to the 
village somewhat easier. He has dwelt among his 
people for half a century; besides restoring the 
church, he has planted trees around it, and has made 
the churchyard a God’s-acre indeed. And all the 
while he has lived in a spot which it is mild to call 
isolated, for even now it is sixteen miles from a rail- 
way station. To a tourist the spot in which he lives, 
in the summer-time could not fail to be attractive. 
The long lines of grey hills fringed with the dark 
trees that seem to grow out of a rocky bed ; the 
tushing brook, or the infant river, which tumbles 
amidst the white ‘stones, and past the rich green 
meadows, would all look beautiful to the traveller's 
eye; but even then he could not fail to feel how 
drear and how lonely such a place must be in the 
winter season. In the winter the roads are well- 
nigh impassable: sometimes the people have been 
without fuel ; indeed, the clergyman of whom I speak 
congratulated himself when he could say that for 
only one day in the winter he had been without coal. 

This loneliness is the portion of those who work in 
these dales. Some idea of the difficulty of transit 
may be gained by the following circumstance. Dur- 
ing a recent bitter winter a clergyman had gone to 
the neighbouring town on a Saturday ; about mid- 
day he commenced his return journey, but before he 
had travelled more than five or six miles he found it 
impossible to proceed further, and was obliged to be 
content with such accommodation as he could get 
for the night. Of course, on Sunday—for he was 
single-handed—there could be no service in chureh ; 
but this was of comparatively little moment, for the 
weather had rendered it almost impossible for anyone 
to reach the church. Incidents such as this may 
seem only amusing, but they illustrate the kind of 
difficulty which the clergy of the dales have to 
contend with; and when it is added that for the most 
part they labour in these diffieult and distant. places 
supported in some cases by not even the kindness 
and society of any highly educated neighbour, and 
subsisting upon incomes less than can be earned 
by an artisan in good work in the West Ridins, 
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atruggling to rear a family where educational a?vant- 
ages are not to be had, yet living contentedly and 
labouring devotedly, keeping up their reading with 
energy, and devoting themselves wholly to their 
parishes and their calling, we feel that such men are 
entitled not merely to a passing commendation, but 
to the warm admiration and the true gratitude of 
those who feel that the distant and the sparsely popu- 
lated parts of the land are still places where the sym- 
pathy and the love of God’s Church ought to go. 

Nor is this all. 
thing, its enormous area is another. 


The isolation of a parish is one 
The story of 
a clergyman in his endeavour to impart religious 
instruction would be full of interest ; for what in the 
town is done by means of a class, in a country dis- 
trict such as that I have spoken of must be done 
by journeys from house to house. In some cases 
the area of a parish reaches upwards of 20,000 
acres, and the population will scarcely be more, 
perhaps, than a few hundreds. The lone farmhouse 
or the shepherd’s cottage at distances of three or five 
miles from the parish church or the vicarage means 
that the clergyman must pass a large portion of his 
This will put 
an end to the idea of some that the tired and aged 


time in walking about his parish. 


town clergyman can be sent to work a country parish. 
It may answer where a parish is small and compact, 
but when miles have to be travelled young blood and 
vigorous bodies are even more necessary in the 
country than in the town. Some idea may now 
be formed of the immense difficulties which clergy 
have to contend with when the chureh in such 
country districts has needed restoration. Of course 
where there has been a liberal and large-hearted 
resident squire there has not been so much difficulty, 
for in numberless cases the restoration of the church 
has been very largely the work of some one individual. 
3ut where the parish is not only large and scattered 
but is inhabited mainly by cottagers and herdsmen, any 
work which involves the outlay of money, such as the 
restoration of the church, is difficult indeed, for the 
necessary funds must be sought beyond the parish. 
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It is greatly to the credit of the laymen residing 
in these dales that they will not only contribute to 
aid in work in other parishes than their own, but that 
they will drive long distances over hilly roads and in 
ungenial weather to be present at the opening of 
a church, and thus show their sympathy by personal 
It is in 
this way that while the population of the diovese hes 
nearly doubled during the last fifty years, 236 addi 
tional parish churches have been built and sixty-four 
rebuilt on old or new sites. 


exertion as well as personal contribution. 


The number of benefices 
in the same time has risen from just under 300 to 
just over 500. and the number of candidates admitted 
to confirmation has more than doubled during the 
last thirty years. 

The above sketch will perhaps be sufficient to show 
why it is that so many in Yorkshire have been anxious 
for the creation of a new Bishopric. The new diocese 
of Wakefield will consist practically of some of the 
large apples at the bottom of the sack ; that is to say, 
it will comprise the towns immediately south of 
Leeds and Bradford, and it will embrace a population 
of between 600,000 and 700,000, almost wholly con- 
sisting of those who live in these busy centres of 
industry. It is just fifty years since Bishop Longley 
went as first bishop of the revived See of Ripon, and 
it is the hope of Chureh people that the year will 
not close without seeing the daughter See of Wake- 
field established. The labours of Bishop Longley 
were the labours of organisation ; new churches were 
built, new parishes were formed, and the diocese 
began to understand itself. To this work Bishop 
Bickersteth succeeded, and devoted himself to it 
with a zeal and enthusiasm which tended to under- 
mine his health and probably shortened his life. 
What was done fifty years ago when the population 
of the diocese was about 800,000 ought surely to 
be done to-day when the population has reached 
1,600,000. The Wakefield Bishopric scheme, though 
open to criticism on some points, is at any rate the 
attempt to provide for the growing needs and the 
growing work of the Church in Yorkshire. 
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CHAPTER II. 


a change to the world and the world’s 
future. 
all seemed the same, save that summer 


In the almshouse quadrangle 


had given place to winter, untrodden 





snow lay deep on the mossy turf, the 
avs) old folks sat over the fire, and felt the cold 
*= in every bone, and Mattie no longer ran in 

and out bareheaded from one cottage to 


another. But there were changes even here, less 





easily observed than these. Two among the inmates 
of the place—Mr. Wittle and Mr. Ladd—were not 
the same men this winter time that a summer's day 
six months before had found them. 

Lonely Mr. Wittle, since the night when he sat 
by his dying dog, and closed his eyes at morn, had 
been gruffer in speech and sourer in temper than the 
He took 
Benjamin out before the neighbourhood was astir, 


quadrangle had ever known him before. 


and dug a grave for him with his own hands, 
gnarled and stiffened with rheumatism as they were, 
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and then he shut himself up, and would admit no 
human sympathy. The neighbours, now that the 
dog was dead, would have buried past grievances 
with him, and especially would Mr. Ladd, in his 
compunction, have been fain to conciliate his old 





within precipitately, stuffing his fingers in his ears 
and contorting his face as he did so, and banging his 
cottage door after him, And if he met Mattie out- 
side—neat little dark-eyed rosebud as she was—he 
would scowl, and shake his stick and his head at 
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* The old man made his preparations for departure.’ 


acquaintance. But the grudge his master bare the 
community for their dislike of the dog seemed all 
the bitterer now the poor beast was beyond the 
reach of it, and that he considered Mr. Ladd the 
chief offender he took every opportunity of showing. 
He would ostentatiously place his chair outside of an 
evening, and when the fiddling began would retreat 
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her, so that she flew on the wings of fear, to hide 
herself in grandfather's arms. Mr, Wittle was for 
her the impersonation of Bogey, and if she were 
ever frightened in the night it would be his grim 
shape that her fancies painted in the darkness. 
Especially was it so after a certain afternoon, when 
he had come out upon her suddenly from his door as 
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she passed, and in running she fell, cutting her 
plump little hands on the gravel. Paralysed with 
terror, she lay where she had fallen without uttering 
a ery, knowing it was all over with her, and that she 
would feel the wicked old man’s clutch in a moment. 
And indeed, Mr. Wittle, after casting his eyes 
stealthily around, and seeing no one, was coming up 
behind her; she heard his footsteps and the thump 
of his stick, she felt him stoop over her, but she did 
not see that there was anything but an ogreish look 
on his face as he did so, and the extremity of her 
anguish giving her voice, she raised a piercing cry. 
It reached the love-quickened ears of Mrs. Pradgett 
first, and it was she who eame hurrying to the 
Whatever Mr. Wittle’s intention had been, 
it was never carried out, for when he saw Mrs. 


rescue, 


Pradgett, he raised himself, his scowl returned, and 
he hobbled away, declaring that what with his fiddle 
and his screaming brat he would have out a warrant 
against Mr. Ladd yet for disturbing the peace. 

“Til brat him, the unchristian brazing old soul! 
after frightening the poor precious child into fits 
and throwing her on to the gravel!” cried Mrs. 
Pradgett, with evident intention to reach his ears, 
as she administered to the sobbing little one all the 
comfort contained in kissing of the injured parts and 
in references to peppermint-drops to come. 

“Nay, Mrs. Pradgett, not so fast, not so fast,” 
said Mr, Liston, the chaplain, as his quaint stooping 
figure came up unobserved behind the group. “ Mr. 
Wittle did not throw the child down, nor ever think 
of doing such a thing, and he was stooping to lift 
Come here, 
little Mattie, and see what I have in my pocket ;” 
and Mattie looked up into the familiar, kindly- 
austere face, and dried her tears. But her terror of 
Mr. Wittle was acuter than ever from that day. 
And the chaplain grieved in his wise old heart that 
Mr. Wittle had been interrupted in the performance 
of his one small deed of mercy. ‘ It might have been 
the beginning of better things,” sighed he. 

The chaplain grieved over Mr. Wittle, but he did 
not know that there was cause for him to grieve over 
Mr. Ladd. 


Ladd had fallen from a higher standing. 


her up, for I saw him from my window. 


Greater cause there was, indeed, for Mr. 
Oh, the 
fierce jealousy that clutched at his heart-strings as 
he read his son-in-law’s letter that June evening ! 
The subdued emotions of a peaceful old age had been 
his for so long, that he felt dazed and confused with 
the strength of his feelings. Mattie was his child, 
his and no other’s—that was the uppermost thought. 
What right to her had the father who had deserted 
her? But if he came back and desired the child—and 
it seemed to the grandfather that no one could look 
on her without desiring her—Mr. Ladd would have no 
power to retain her. But perhaps Robert would not 
come back ; what did he say? He read and re-read 
the sentence, “I am dangerously ill;” and the whole 
tone of the letter was in keeping with it. Robert 
Was a stern, undemonstrative man, and this letter, 
breathing of repentance and affection, might well 


and gave it to Mr. Ladd to take home for little 
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have been written under the softening influence of 
approaching death. 
but none the less real, sprang up in the old man’s 


A wicked hope, unconfessed 


breast, and poisoned his life even in its sweetest 
springs of joy, He knew not what ailed him ; nothing 
gave him the same pleasure as before; while he 
could less than ever endure Mattie out of his sight. 
He betrayed an altogether new peevishness. He 
would call her back sharply when she was trotting 
off to see Mrs, Pradgett, or summon her peremptorily to 
his knee from the doorstep or the window-seat where 
she sat at her play, talking softly to herself. And 
when she looked at him with large wondering eyes, 
he would clasp her tight, and beg her to love her old 
grandfather, the while he knew he was going the 
way to frighten the child and lose her love. In het 
dim way Mattie felt that grandfather was not the 
same, and she ran off oftener to Mrs. Pradgett or Mrs. 
Liston, who always greeted her with smiles, and 
never muttered under their breath. 

And so the weeks and the months passed on, and 
every time the postman’s cheery face passed that 
way Mr. Ladd’s old nerves quivered under the strain 
of his suspense. But no letter came, and night 
after night Mattie went to bed, and still unnamed 
was the picture of the young man over the mantle- 
shelf, and still Mattie’s prayers held no father’s 
name. Yes, it was so indeed, in spite of that father’s 
wish, which might have touched any heart: “I hope 
No wonder that as Mr. 
Ladd continued to resist it his heart grew harder and 


she says a prayer for me.” 


harder, until he sometimes wished he could be laid 
up with rheumatism, in order to avoid the chapel 
prayers. For it was useless to try as he did to deceive 
himself with specious reasoning, such as that Robert 
must have died or he would have written—that it 
would be only mockery to teach the child to pray 
for him till he was sure—best say nothing about it 
at present, and wait a bit. In spite of all, he knew in 
his heart that he was acting an unworthy part. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Mr. Ladd was out 
for the evening. The old man was a favourite, not 
only in the quadrangle, but in all the neighbour- 
hood round, where he had followed his bootmaking 
profession for forty years at least, until machine- 
drove his hand-sewn “be- 
He was asked 


sewn “ ready-mades ” 
spokes” fairly out of the market. 
now and again to play his fiddle at the evening 
parties given in the little town, and a pair of dainty 
shoes or a gay new sash would then deck little 
Mattie in consequence of the five shillings that 
Straddy earned. 

To-night the “lawyer's lady” had a party of 
youngsters, and Mr. Ladd was to play for them. 
Mattie was snugly asleep in her cot at home, with 
her stocking hung over the foot of it, while grand- 
father’s bow scampered over the strings as gaily as if 
Straddy knew he was playing for her Christmas 
present. And the lawyer's lady took down from the 
Christmas-tree a big canary stuffed with comfits, 
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Mattie. As the months had passed, the tension of 
his mind concerning Robert had grown less severe, 
and of late he had allowed himself to feel tolerably 
secure, so that what with the thought of the little 
one’s delight when she woke in the morning, and 
what with the sight of the merry young people and 
the sound of the Christmas bells, Mr. Ladd forgot 
his trouble, and was a happy man that evening once 
more. He had brought a comforter for his own 
protection, and a bag for the Stradivarius, but you 
may be sure that it was the violin that got the more 
care as the old man made his preparations for de- 
parture, with careful, fumbling fingers. It was not 
quite ten o'clock as he stepped out of the lighted 
hall, and began his walk over the crisp snow. 

As he neared the quadrangle gates he saw a light 
in the upper window of his own cottage, and he 
mentally reproached Mrs. Pradgett for waking the 
little one. Who could it be but she? Not many 
minutes more, and he was standing at the foot of the 
stairs listening to the voices overhead. It seemed 
to him that at that moment he had always known 
this must come. Yes, it was Robert who had re- 
turned, and was talking to the child. He sank 
down on the stairs, for he was trembling too much 
to stand. For a few moments his agitation pre- 
vented his hearing what was going on up-stairs ; 
but soon he heard Mattie’s voice, shrill with fear. 

“Go away, naughty bad man: go down ’tairs. 
Mattie’s gone to bed; doesn’t want to ’peak to 
00.” 

And then Robert’s voice, rather low and shaken— 
“ But I’m your father—your dad ; maybe that’s the 
name you ‘ve heard me called. Won't you give dadda 
one little kiss? Do, now.” 

“Go away. Mattie hasn't got no father—only 
ganfather, and mother over the fireplace.” 

“ Where is your grandfather ? 

“ He’s gone out with Straddy.” 

“Who's he?” 

“Don't ‘member the other name.  G’anfather 


’ 


makes it talk, and gets lots of silver money.” 

“And you’re sure grandfather has told you 
nothing about me ?” 

But now the grandfather heard Mattie call out to 
him to come and send the bad man with the ugly black 
beard away, and when Robert, making a clumsy effort 
to comfort her, told her he had brought some pretty 
things for her from over the sea, she was frightened 
the more, for she thought he must be the man 
who came down the chimney to fill her stecking, and 
she sobbed out piteously that if he would only go 
away she would not mind about any Christmas 
presents. At the sound of her distress, Mr. Ladd 
gathered himself together, and got up tremulously. 
He felt terribly shaken, as much by the revolution of 
feeling within himself as by the sudden shock. For 
in the course of the last few minutes his sympathies 
had suddenly leaped from himself te Lis son-in-law, 
and such a violent moral revolution—salutary as it 
was—-was bewildering. Robert must have heard 


some movement down-stairs, for he came out, bringing 
the light, and the two men confronted each other— 
Robert bronzed, lantern-jawed, black-bearded, with 
a hard set face, and the old man ashy and trembling, 
and ready to sink to the ground with shame. 

“ Did vou get my letter from Lucknow ?” asked 
Robert, without any form of greeting ; and Mr. Ladd’s 
drooping head was answer enough. Robert might 
have spared his reproaches—they were few, but all 
the more biting for their stern brevity—for Mr. Ladd 
in these last moments had owned to himself that 
he had played a cruel, ungenerous part. He had a 
tender heart, and its late unnatural hardness had 
quite broken down as he witnessed the child’s terror 
and repulse of her own father. But Robert was 
possessed by the bitterest wrath. “I shall take the 
child away with me,” he said. “I won't leave her in 
this house not an hour longer to be poisoned against 
me. I came here with intentions to be a_ good 
son to you, for poor Matilda’s sake, and it ‘ll be laid 
to your door if I go to’ the bad again.” 

* Aye, take her, Robert, take her,” replied the old 
man, sinking into a chair; “it’s you that has the 
right to her, and I’ve done very wrong. I see it 
now. Aye, take her, if it kills me—and I hope it 
may, God forgive me for saying so.” 

“Get her ready, then, and tell her I’m her 
father, and she’s to make no fuss.” 

In vain Mr. Ladd pleaded for the child’s sake that 
she should be left in her own little cot till the 
morning. Robert insisted on carrying her in a shawl 
to the ‘‘ Worcester Arms,” where the landlady would 
take care of her, he said. 

Mattie was too astonished to ery as grandfather 
dressed her for the last time, and bade her love 
her new father, and go with him like a_ good 
child ; and by-and-bye he succeeded so well, that she 
began to think it was all a new kind of treat of a 
very queer kind. 

** Mattie will come back to-morrow day,” were her 
last words, and then she was gone; the house was 
silent once more, and Mr, Ladd was alone. All might 
have been a dream, so quickly had it come and gone, 
but for the empty cot above. Go up-stairs he could 
not, sleep he could not. He sat in his arm-chair 
while the candle burned down into the socket, and 
the hours passed over him. He owned his fault, and 
had not one rebellious thought. Once, on getting 
his handkerchief from his pocket, he brought out 
with it Mattie’s canary-bird : he had crushed it as he 
sat on the stairs, and broken off its tail. Poor Mr. 
Ladd! 

At five o'clock in the morning there came a knock. 
It gave him no surprise when he saw the chaplain at 
the door, though Mr. Liston’s surprise was great as 
he saw Mr. Ladd up, and with an aspect so broken 
and haggard. The chaplain had come on a strange 
and unexpected errand. Mr. Wittle had been taken 
ill the evening before, and he had been sitting up 
with him all the night. 

“He is dying,” said Mr, Liston, “and he wants to 
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You will humour a dying 


see your little maid. 
man’s faney, Mr. Ladd ?” 

But Mr. Ladd could only shake his head piteously, 
as the tears rolled down his withered cheeks. At 
last the chaplain drew the whole story from him, 
and with words of gentle wisdom eased the old 
man’s heart of some at least of its load. Before he 
left, he enquired where Robert was spending the 
night. 

Even in his grief and desolation, Mr. Ladd was 
much impressed with the news of Mr. Wittle’s con- 
dition, and, left alone, it shared in the preoccupation 
of his thoughts. He remembered that Mattie had 
twice told him lately that “bad Mr. Wittle” had 
called to her when she was passing his door, and 
beckoned to her to come in. Evidently she congratu- 
lated herself on having run away, and thus eseaped 
the snare. Strange, strange! The hard-encrusted 
heart must have been touched, after all, by the little 
maid. And yet, what wonder ? 

The full morning came at last, and Mr. Ladd 
began to perform mechanically his little household 
duties. He was making himself some tea, though 
he felt as if breakfast would choke him, when he 
heard a familiar sound that made his heart leap into 
his throat. It was a certain fumbling at the outer 
latch, that could be caused by no other than the 
little hands which searcely reached it, even when 
the little person stood on tip-toes. How he got the 
door open Mr, Ladd never knew, but in another 
moment Mattie was clasped tight in his arms, and 
she was rubbing grandfather's tears off her face, and 
looking at him with wondering eyes. He thought 
she had run away, and that he must give her up 
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directly ; and at first he did not comprehend, and 
scarcely even heard her as she chattered about the 
“black man,” and the big bed she had slept in, and 
Mr. Liston fetching her, because Mr. Wittle was not 
wicked any more, and wanted her to give him a kiss; 
and how he was in bed, and spoke so softly, and gave 
her a Christmas present. She poked into grand- 
father’s unheeding hands a bag and a letter. The 
bag was the Cl’istmas present, she said; the letter 
came from the black man. At last, after many soft 
pullings and pattings, Mr. Ladd began to collect his 


scattered wits, and he opened the letter. It said: 


“DEAR FATHER,—Your parson has been here 
this morning to fetch Mattie ; no doubt you’ll hear 
the reason why. 
over what happened last night, and I don’t mind 
saying that I was too hasty, though cause to be so I 
truly had. 
I was neglecting my duty; and, as the parson says, 


But he has had a talk with me 


But you was good to the little one when 


it was along of your love for her that you misbehaved 
tome. He answers for it as you'll act different by 
me in future, and I’ll do the same, and send supplies 
regular, God willing. I never meant to take her 
away, and it was all along of hastiness. So as I’ve 
got an offer to go to Canada for a bit, I’m off there, 
and you and me had best not meet again till 
this has blown over between us.—From yours 
ROBERT THOMSON. 

He says you'll 


respectfully, 

“He’s a good man, your parson. 
learn the child not to be frightened of me by when I 
come back.” 


This was the letter. In the bag was £21 8s. 14d. 
—Mr. Wittle’s dying bequest to little Mattie. 
E. E. BEIGHTON. 


THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE REV. WILLIAM JAY IN ARGYLE CHAPEL, BATH, ON SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1838.* 


“And on His head were many crowns.”—REVELATION xix. 12. 


INGS die! for death is a universal event, 





and the pre-eminence which may seem 
to claim an exemption from the stroke 
If the 
aged die, the child also is forced from 
his mother’s arms. If the poor die, 
yet riches profit not in the day of wrath. If the 
fool and the brutish person perish, so also doth 


of mortality fails to secure it. 


the wise man. But what becomes of rulers and 
governors? Of those it is said, “ Ye are gods, but 
ye shall die like men.” 
us, therefore, to adopt the language of Job, “I 
know that thou wilt bring me to death and to the 


It becomes every one of 


house appointed for all living.” Kings die! and 
if they have no other qualities than such as are 


derived from state and rank their glory will soon be 


* And now published for the first time. 


extinguished, and in the world to come they will 
have no pre-eminence over the meanest slave. Kings 
die! and some of us now in the presence of God have 
lived to see the demise of three. The first was 
George III., who reigned over the land for nearly 
sixty years, a man of no distinguished talents, nor of 
much liberality of mind, and of p:ejudices incurable ; 
but perhaps the most moral and religious monarch 
that ever swayed the sceptre in this kingdom. The 
second was George IV. That man! that man!—— 
But I remember what is written, “Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” The third 
was William IV., an honest and open-hearted 
monarch, and who, if left to himself, would always 
have preferred Reform measures. At present we have 
an untried Sovereign! a female Sovereign! a youthful 
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Sovereign ! but with many presumptions in her favour. 
Thursday next is the day appointed for her Coronation, 
and I am not one of those who are enemies to such a 
magnificent ceremony ; nor am I an enemy, amongst 
other modes of celebrating the occasion, to the old 
and popular method of illumination, the danger of 
which I never heard of till last week. But let 
your rejoicing be attended with soberness, and. still 
it be attended prayer. Remember 
that the work before our Queen is great, that the 


more let with 
snares of her station are great, and that the heart 
of every human being is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked, and requires the correction 
and support of Divine grace. 

Let us now pass on more particularly to the con- 
sideration of the text, “On His head were many 
crowns.” 

In a few days Victoria, our Queen, will have a 
crown upon her head, and, if the publie prints are 
the brightest, 
and most precious, that ever adorned a human brow. 


to be believed, it will be the noblest, 


But this evening I am going to bring before you a 
It will not 
he necessary to occupy much of your time in proving 
to Whom the text 
The Apostle John is describing the same Person as 


Person on Whose head are many crowns. 


refers. The context is plain. 
when he said in his Gospel, “ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
anonsz as, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” This is our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Let us observe that He sustains three offices in His 
Church. He is a Prophet, and happy are they who 
like Mary can sit at His feet. He is a Priest, a High 
Priest, the great High Priest of our profession, and 
happy are they whose sins are put away by His sacri- 
fice. He is also a King, the King of glory, the King 
of nations, the King of saints, and happy are they 
who live under His gracious government. His regalia 
are set before us in the Scriptures. We read of His 
Kingdom, of His Throne, of His Sceptre, of His 
Jewels, and of His Crown—yea, of His many Crowns, 
When Pilate introduced Him to the multitude he 
said, “Behold the Man!” and at that time there 
was a crown upon His head, but it was a crown of 
thorns, because it was the day of His humiliation and 
atonement. His crowns are very different now, as 
the Apostle declares, “ We see Jesus, who was made 
a little lower than the angels forthe suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour.” Nor does He wear 
a single crown, but “on His head are many crowns ” 

We see the symbolic representation of the text 
explained and verified in the grandeur of Christ’s 
enterprise, in the number of His adherents, and in the 
reason of His grandeur. 

I. In the grandeur of His enterprise. 

The Pope has a triple crown or tiara, implying, 
blasphemously enough, that he has power in heaven, 
on earth, and in hell. Ahasuerus reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and twenty-seven 





THE QUIVER. 


provinces, and may have had more crowns than one. 
But Jesus is called the Blessed and only Potentate, 
Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man cap approach unto, The Empire of our 
own Queen is an amazing one, for the sun never sets 
Before his evening rays leave the 
spires of Quebee he has been shining for three hours 


on her dominions. 


on Port Jackson, and while sinking from the waters 
Her 
rule is far more extensive than that of Rome in her 
highest glory. 


of Lake Superior his eye opens on the Ganges. 


But how small is the deminion of 
the greatest of this world’s Sovereigns compared with 
Christ's?) Only think of power over all flesh! power 
over all the angels! power over the whole of heaven 
and earth! power over all thrones and dominions ! 
power over all things that are created, whether visible 
of this and 
tremble, for, though they shall make war with the 


or invisible! Let His enemies hear 
Lamb, the Lamb shall overcome them, and the reason 
assigned for His vietory is—‘ He is King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” But let His friends and subjects 
rejoice, and let them say—‘* To Him be glory for 
ever and ever. He is worthy of your ascriptions of 
praise, for in Him are hidden all the treasures of 
He is holy in all His ways, 
and righteous in all His works. Rejoice that in Him 
all fulness dwells, and that He is Head over all 
things to His Church. Rejoice in His personal quali- 
ties, for He is fairer than the children of men, and 
grace is poured into His lips ; 
in His love to you. 
also. 


wisdom and knowledge. 


but especially rejoice 
secause He lives you shall live 
Love always delights in the prosperity and 
happiness of its objects, and hence we read the 
wonderful words—‘ In that day it shall be said to 
Jerusalem, Fear thou not, and to Zion, Let not thine 
hands be slack. The Lord thy God in the midst 
of thee is mighty ; He will save, He will rejoice over 
thee with joy; He will rest in His love.” The 
mother delights in her child, and never gets tired 
with his wants. When the father reads the gazette 
containing the account of a great battle and a great 
victory, his eye is riveted 
son’s exploits are extolled and his name is recom- 
We know very well the 
reason of the interest he feels, But there is no love 


on that part where his 
mended for promotion. 


so tender, so strong, so rich, so permanent, as that 
which brings a sinner to God; whieh begins, and 
carries on, and completes the work of salvation, aud 
which is never satisfied till He who once ranked 
among the vilest is made both a King and a Priest 
unto God for ever. 

Again, the text is to be exemplified and verified— 

II. In the of Christ’s and 
applauders. 

Here we shall not include the inanimate parts of 
creation, though we read that “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 


number adherents 
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their words to the end of the world.” We 
pass at once to the innumerable company 
of the holy angels to whom Daniel makes 
reference when he says, “I beheld till the 
thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of Days did sit, Whose garment was white 
as snow, and the hair of His head like the 
pure wool; His throne was like the fiery 
flame, and His wheels as burning fire. <A 
fiery stream issued and came forth from 
before Him; thousand thousands minis- 
tered unto Him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before Him.” These 
countless myriads were the angels who 
excel in strength, and who, on account 
of their dignity, are called “ thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers.” All 
of these were commanded to worship the 
Saviour, when He was born at Bethlehem, 
and we do not suppose they were dis- 
obedient. Think also of the saints who 
are now the excellent of the earth, and will 
ere long be glorified in heaven. There 
have been times when they were compara- 
tively few, but they are not absolutely so. 
They are a number that no man can num- 
ber, if we include the members of both 
the Chureh militant and the Church trium- 
phant ; and Jesus Christ is Lord of the 
living and the dead. If you also include 
infants among the saved, “for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” the number will be 





greatly increased, because one-half of man- 
kind die in infancy. “Then you must 
add those who will live in the latter-day glory, 
when, in a larger population, all shall know the 
Lord, from the least even to the greatest. Down 
to the present hour the majority of no country, 
or town, or village has been actuated by the 
spirit and governed by the precepts of genuine 
Christianity. We have had individuals saved, and 
occasionally whole families; but in the better time 
that is coming the scene will be changed everywhere. 
As to nations, we read that “a nation shall be born in 
a day,” and that “ He shall sprinkle many nations,” 
and that “the people shall be all righteous.” As to 
kings, we read that ‘all kings shall bow down before 
Him”; and these shall confess with David, “ Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the 
slory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that 
is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine ; Thine is 
the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as Lord 
over all.” None of them will be silent in His praise, 
and all will be ready to crown Him Lord of all. 

Daily, constantly, everywhere, in heaven and earth 
shall He be praised ; but for what reason ? 

1. On account of His creating power. 


To what part of His works can you turn your 


attention without being filled with admiration ? 
‘Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; 
thoy toil not, neither do they spin, yet even Solomon 











QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER CORONATION ROBES. 


(From the Picture by Sin Grorce Hayter.) 


in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Or consider yourselves, who are so fearfully and 
wonderfully made both as to your bodies and souls, 
and the mysterious union of the two. What mir- 
acles are here! At present we know but little of the 
perfection of His providence, which extends to every- 
thing ; but when all His work is finished, and we 
ean look back and make comparisons between His 
work and His Word, and our minds will be able to 
understand things better than we can do now, we 
shall be led to exclaim, “Great and marvellous are 
Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
Thy ways, Thou King of Saints!” 

2. Another reason for the many crowns He wears 
is found in His redeeming love. 

This will be the principal cause both of His own 
glory and ours. It is impossible to imagine how 
highly He will exalt His people. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” Then the work of salvation is 
entirely His own. If at present we are free indeed, 
it is He that has made us free. If we are enlightened, 
it is He that has opened the eyes of our under- 
standing. If we are justified, it is through faith in 
His blood. If we are meet for heaven, He has made 


us so. When we reflect upon the way in which He 
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purchased eternal Redemption for us—that is, by 
becoming a Man of Sorrows, by agonising in the 
garden, by dying on the cross, and by entering into the 
lower parts of the earth—what wonder is it that we 
should join with the Apostle John to say, “Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever, Amen.” But while we are concerned 
to honour Him, let our praises be sincere, and let us 
study “to show forth His praise, not only with our 
lips, but in our lives; by giving up ourselves to His 
service, and by walking before Him in holiness and 
righteousness all our days.” 

As to the approaching Coronation, give way to 
your lawful sentiments and emotions both as English- 
men and Dissenters. Display your loyalty, and let 
that perverse spirit which feeds on party be banished 
for the day; would that it might be banished for 
ever! And now, O England! “ Peace be within thy 
walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sake, I will now say, Peace 
be within thee! Because of the house of the Lord 
our God, I will seek thy good.” O Victoria ! on thy 
head may the crown sit easy ! may it shine righte- 
ously! may it shine peaceably ! and may it shine 
long! 


Yet we know that this crown cannot be worn for 
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QUESTIONS, 

49. Of what city was Omri, king of Israel, the 
founder ? 

50. Why may Solomon be considered as one of the 
greatest naturalists who ever lived ? 

51. What words of our Blessed Lord, quoted by 
St. Paul, are not recorded by any of the Evangelists ? 

52. What name is given to the Mount of Olives in 
the book of Kings ? 

53. Quote a passage which shows that the Samari- 
tans expected the coming of the Messiah to bring a 
blessing to them as well as to the Jews. 

54. What words of our Blessed Lord express the 
watchful care of God over mankind ? 

55. On what occasions was the public ceremony 
performed of drawing water from a well and pouring 
it on the ground ? 

56. What was the first possession of the Israelites 
in the Land of Canaan ? 

57. Why was it that the children of Israel were so 
disobedient in the wilderness after their miraculous 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt ? 

58. What woman is mentioned in the Bible as 
having spoken by parable ? 


ever. It may drop off prematurely, and when a few 
years have passed away it must be transferred to 
another. For what is time but a dream, and what is 
life but a vapour which soon disappears? But the 
crowns of that King of whom we have been speaking 
will never fade nor be transformed ; His throne shall 
endure for ever, and His Kingdom shall have no end. 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. Blessed be His 
glorious name for ever, and let the whole earth be 
filled with His glory! Amen, and Amen.” 

Christians, you have been hearing about Christ as 
the King of kings, and what are you? The world 
knoweth you not, because it knew Him not. But 
what are you? Why, you are no less than princes, 
though princes in disguise. You belong to the Royal 
family of saints, and your day of glorification is 
coming. Your coronation draws on. With regard 
to some of you it is not far off. Now is your salva- 
tion nearer—much nearer—than when you believed. 
May you be able to say with the Apostle Paul, 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing.” 


BIBLE CLASS. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 299. 

39. When the children of Israel had displeased 
God in asking for a king. (1 Sam. xii. 17, 18.) 

40. Ishbosheth, who reigned two years. (2 Sam. 
ii. 10.) 

41. To Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. (St. Luke 
xiii. 32.) 

42. “Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40.) 

43. The sacrifice of one’s own life for another. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” (St. John xv. 
13.) 

44. Naboth and his sons. (1 Kings xxi. 13.) 

45. A riband of blue was put upon the borders ot 
their garments. (Num. xv. 38, 39.) 

46. “For he supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God by His hand would deliver 
them.” (Acts vii. 25.) 

47. He was three years at Ephesus, and was there 
persecuted and made to fight with wild beasts. 
(Acts xx. 17, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 32.) 

48. Elisha, when he prophesied the destruction of 
the Moabites. (2 Kings iii, 15—19.) 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE DISPERSION ; 
CLRCUMCISION. 

Y THE VENERABLE ARTHUR GORE, M.A., ARCHDEACON 
OF MACCLESFIELD, 


58—63) through which 
we have been passing, 
in our previous papers 
on “ The Growth of the 
New Testament,” other 
pens were busy besides 
those of the Evangel- 
ists and the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. To this 
period we must refer 
the Epistle of St. James 
and probably that of St. 
Jude, to be followed sub- 
sequently by St. Peter's. 

St. James died in 63. 
He was not the son of 
Zebedee, who was slain by Herod in 44. But even 
when his namesake died, he seems to have been already 
the head of the Church in Jerusalem, its bishop ;* 
and this high place he is invariably represented as 
occupying afterwards.t He was known not only 
among the Christians but the Jews as “‘the Just.” 
He was “the Lord’s brother,” that is, His near kins 
man. Whether he was James the son of Alpheus, 
and an Apostle, it is difficult, even impossible, to 
determine. His great position in the Church was 
accorded to him partly, no doubt, in consequence of 
his relation to our Lord, but partly also from the high 
esteem which his character universally commanded. 
No wiser choice could have been made of an officer 
That Chureh 
consisted mainly of Jews who were themselves strict 


to preside over the Mother-Church. 


in the observance of the Mosaic Law, and who lived 
in the presence of the whole Jewish community, and 
especially of the Jewish hierarchy. Itneeded, therefore, 
to be guided and to be represented by one in whose 
personal character not even the strictest Pharisee 
could find the slightest flaw, of whom no man could 
say that he became a Christian to escape the Jewish 
yoke. Such a man was James, reverenced by Jews 
The weight of his 
testimony in favour of Jesus prevailed greatly. His 


almost as much as by Christians. 


strict life was seen and known of all men. His 
prayers in the Temple for his people were so constant 
that his knees were hardened by the stones. Such 
was the power of his just and holy life that the old 
fears revived in the hearts of the jealous rulers lest 
the whole nation should go after Jesus. But for a 
time they could do nothing. At length a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. The Roman Governor, 
Festus, was dead, and his successor, Albinus, had not 
yet arrived, The High Priest, Annas, the youngest 


* Acts xii. 17. + Acts xv. 13; xxi. 18; Gal. i. 19, ii. 9—12. 
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OR, THE APOSTLES OF THE 


son of the Annas of the New Testament, seized the 
moment, called together the Sankedrim, arraigned 
James and certain others, charged them with break- 
ing the laws, and had them stoned.* But, adds 
Josephus, the better part of the citizens disliked 
They complained to Albinus and 
Agrippa, and brought about the deposition of Annas 
from the High Priesthood. 


what was done. 


The Christian account of 
‘The rulers, it 
tells us, appealed to James to stop the people from 


the martyrdom is highly graphic. 
going after Jesus. They set him on a pinnacle of the 
Temple that he might be seen and heard from afar. 
I suppose they 
However 
that may be, they did not sueceed in making him 


Thence he was to make his protest. 
acted with calculated malice against him. 
untrue to his Lord. “Jesus, the Son of Man,” he 
exclaimed, “ sits in heaven on the right hand of power, 
“Even the 
Just,” cried out his enemies, “is gone astray ;” and 
He was not killed by the fall, 
and they began to stone him while he was upon his 


and will come on the clouds of heaven.” 
they cast him down. 
knees. “Stop!” cried some ; “ what are you about? 
See, the Just is praying for you;” but one of the 
multitude, a fuller, brought down his club upon his 
head; “ And so he bore his witness”—-that is, “‘so he 
won his martyr-crown.” 

It is full of interest to read the Epistle t in the light 
of the life ; to listen, for instance, to the magnifying 
of the efficacy of prayer while thinking of the knees 
hardened on the Temple stones :—‘“ Let him ask of 
God that giveth liberally, but let him ask in faith ;” 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift cometh down 
from the Father of lights ;” “ Ye have not, because 
ye ask not. 
amiss ;” “Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh 
to you ;” “Ts any afflicted ? let him pray ;” “Is any 
sick ? let the elders of the Church pray over him 

the prayer of faith shall save the sick ;” 


+ 


“Great is the force of a righteous} man’s prayer, 


Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 


when urgent.” ‘‘ Elias was a man subject to like pas- 
sions as we are, and he prayed earnestly 
and he prayed again.” So, too, one may think of the 
martyr-confession when we read of “ our Lord Jesus, 
the Christ of glory,” and listen to the exhortation, 
“ Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 
the Lord.” Again “‘ the Proverbial Books of the Jews 
rise in our thoughts as we read the Epistle, alike in 
their general ethical character, and especially in their 
peculiar development of their idea of ‘ wisdom.’ ” 
And if the sapiential words come naturally from the 

* Josephus, “ Ant.,’? XX., ix. 1. 

+t The readers of these papers are once more requested 
to read the Epistles referred to. 

t The writer was ‘“‘James the Just,” that is, “the 
Righteous.” 
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pen of this eminently Jew-Apostle, so does the con- 
tempt of the gold ring and the goodly apparel, and 
the scathing denunciation of sensual indulgence from 
the man of ascetic life, and so does the praise of 
humility from him who, however others might know 
him as the Lord’s brother, speaks of himself as the 
bond-slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
like manner, the unruly tongue is an abomination to 
one whose lips were practised most in blessing ; and 
a wordy profession of faith had no charm for the doer 
of the Word, for him who saw the type of pure 
religion and undefiled in visiting the fatherless and 
the widow, and in keeping himself unspotted from 
the world. No Epistle in the Bible gains more froin 
making present to the mind the man who wrote it. 

When was the Epistle written, and why ? In answer 
to the first of these questions, some have assigned it 
an early, even the earliest, date among the Sacred 
Writings. Others have placed it late in the Apostle’s 
life, and assuredly with much more reason, It contem- 
plates the saints not in the glow of first love, but 
exposed to danger of decay—hearers of the Word, but 
not doers, omitting the duties of practical religion, 
formed into congregations and exhibiting the vices of 
congregations in cringing to the rich and despising the 
poor, flippant enough in controversies about faith and 
works but no longer exhibiting their faith by their 
works, allowing unruly licence to their tongues and 
tempers, set on gain, unwatchful for the coming of 
the Lord. Their faults are the faults of mature or 
even of declining age. And their organisation also is 
that of settled Churches. They have, as we have 
seen, their congregations, and they have, or ought to 
have, their prayer-unions, their mutual confessions of 
sin, and their elders, to visit, to pray for, and to 
anoint the sick. The condition and the character of 
those addressed implies a growth of the Church quite 
as developed as it could have been during St. James's 
life. 

In answering the when, we have gone far to 
answer the why of the Epistle. It is addressed to the 
twelve tribes who were in the Dispersion, by the Head 
of the Mother-Chureh, the Patriarch, as he has been 
called, of the Jewish Christians. From no one else 
would such sobering, such stern words come with the 
same weight ; and they were needed. The outlying 
Churches were becoming or had already become 
corrupt—earthly, sensual, devilish—partly, perhaps, 
through a shameful misapplication of St. Paul's 
doctrine concerning justifying faith, but much more 
through the greed and the love of self-indulgence 
which are inherent in the human heart. Evil tidings 
of these things must have reached St. James. We 
know how full and constant was the intercourse 
maintained among the Jews now scattered through 
the world. This of itself would keep touch between 
the Patriarch and the dispersed flock. But there was, 
not improbably, one especial source of information 
open to him. To understand it we will turn to the 
Epistle of his brother Jude, so short and yet so 
full of eloquent and even fiery indignation against 


‘ 


‘certain men crept in unawares” into the Christian 

Church, destined to cover themselves, and, unless 
sternly rebuked, the Church also, with infinite 
disgrace, 

Of St. Jude we know simply that he was the 
“brother of James,” and therefore, in some sense, 
of our Lord, Like James, however, he styles himself 
not the brother but the bond-slave of Jesus Christ. 
And this is to be carefully noticed, because it indi- 
cates on the part of both the brothers a clear 
perception of the infinite distance—whatever may 
have been the earthly relation—which lay between 
Him and them. It is their testimony to His inear- 
nation by the Holy Ghost. Of the two brothers it 
is certain that one lived and ruled the Church in 
Jerusalem, St. Jude more probably led the life of a 
missionary, or at least of a visitor, to the outlying 
Churches. St. Paul speaks of the brethren of the 
Lord as travelling. It is more than likely, therefore, 
that St. Jude, in journeying, came into personal 
contact with these deadly hypocrites, and “we 
‘an well imagine that he would have sat down in 
a flame of zeal to wrap such infamous offenders in 
the whirlwind of his wrath.”* This would account 
for his own Epistle ; but he would have done more. 
He would have brought to James their evil report; 
and not only the evil report of gross transgressions, 
but of those symptoms of general declension to 
which our attention has been already directed. 

We may thus connect the two Epistles both in 
purpose and time—the shorter written at once, to de- 
nounce the notorious sinners who were making havoe 
of the Church; the longer, more carefully prepared, 
dealing fully and deliberately with the dangers and 
temptations to which all were exposed. St. Jude’s 
Epistle is even more Jewish than his brother's, lt 
abounds in practical knowledge and ready application 
of the Old Testament. It is steeped also in the apo- 
cryphal lore of his nation. It shows him to be a man 
of the same purity, and consequent horrified shrink- 
ing from “even the garments spotted by the flesh.” 
In both letters we have figures and illustrations 
freely drawn from natural phenomena, in both the 
same intensity of spirit, in both the same earnest 
expectation of salvation and eternal life “through 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” in St. Jude the 
greater rush, but not waste, of words, in St. James 
the more judicial tone. Thus the Epistles show us 
the men both where they were like and where they 
differed ; both holy and pure, full of faith and prayer; 
the one the ruler guiding the flock from the centre 
and heart of the Church, and the other eagerly 
travelling, bearing his brother’s great authority from 
place to place ; having compassion on some, others 
saving with fear, pulling them out of the fire kindled 
by ungodly men. 

If our analysis of the Epistles be correct, we may 
place them both near the date of St. James’s martyr- 
dom in 63, and not long before St. Paul’s release 
in 64. 


* Farrar, “ Early Days of Christianity,” i. 227. 
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The character 


We pass to the Epistles of St. Peter. 
of this great Apostle is well known to us. In the 
Gospels he is everywhere the same man—eager, 
After 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, he becomes a much 
greater man, but traces of instability still remain. 
It is worth while to get to the root of this weak- 
ness if we can. It was not cowardice. Even 
when he did deny his Lord, he showed, by fol- 
lowing Him to the Judgment Hall, more courage 
than any of the Apostles except perhaps St. John. 
And after the gift of the Spirit, he was much the 
boldest of the Champions of the Faith 


impetuous, enthusiastic, loving, but unstable. 


among 


them, foremost in the field of danger, calmest 
in the face of death. The objections alleged 


against the authenticity of his first 
remarkable. 
of antiquity. 
better supported by ancient writers. 
say its detractors, lacks originality. 
tion from St. Paul and St. James. 
ment is a gross exaggeration. 


Epistle are 
They do not rest on the testimony 
Indeed, no document is to be found 

The Epistle, 
It is a compila- 
Now this state- 
Originality is by no 
At the same time, St. Peter’s mind 
is seen to be saturated with the writings of both St. 
Paul and St. James. And, if it be, this is precisely 
the result we should expect from his character, 


means wanting. 


and is strong evidence, net against, but for the 
genuineness of the Epistle. Thus, his form of 
salutation is common to him with St. Paul.* With 
St. Paul, he thinks of God choosing His children 
long beforehand unto sanctification and obedience 
and redemption through the blood of Christ ; with 
him, of their being reserved by the power of God unto 
salvation ready to be revealed ; with him, of the 
undefiled inheritance of the Saints in light ; with 
him, of the justification of our Faith by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 
passage from Isaiah concerning the chief corner-stone, 


Most curiously, in quoting the 


he makes the same divergences from the LXX. which 
are made by St. Paul, as if he quoted from the 
Epistle to the Romans. 
the ordinances of man coincides with that in the same 


His exhortation to submit to 


Epistle, and his admonitions to husbands, wives, 
and servants, are readily paralleled from the Epistles 
of the first Captivity. His whole doctrine of the 
Living Stones built upon the Living Stone recalls the 
figure of the Spiritual Temple in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. And in many other places we are re- 
minded by turn in expression or thought of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

When we remember how little St. James wrote, 
we shall not be surprised if we discover fewer co- 
incidences with his Epistle. They are, however, sufti- 
ciently distinct. There is the same sort of reference 
to the trial or temptation of faith which, though 
grievous at the time, should, if patiently borne, lead 
to joy, to praise, to honour and glory at the appear- 


Ing of Jesus Christ. The same illustration from the 


* Our readers will find it interesting to verify and to 
enlarge the comparison here instituted between St. Peter 
and St. Paul and St. Peter and St. James. 
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withering grass, the same commendation of charity 
which covereth the multitude of sins. If St. James 
writes, “ Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
and He shall exalt you,” St. Peter practically adopts 
the words, “ Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that He may exalt you in due 
time.” “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace 
to the humble,” ** Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you,” writes St. James. 
St. Peter’s admonition is, “ Youradversary the devil as 
a roaring lion walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour ; whom resist, steadfast in the faith.” 

These parallels leave no doubt that St. Peter was 
well acquainted with the writings of both the others ; 
and that among St. Paul’s Epistles he had filled his 
mind chiefly with that to the Ephesians. Weare thus 
enabled to date his own Epistle, placing it after—and 
probably some time after—64, and of course before 
67 or 68, when St. Peter as well as St. Paul won 
Where it 
From “ Babylon,” certainly ; but 
was “Babylon” the Assyrian city in the far East ? 
or was it the mystic name of Rome ?— Rome, which 
was to the Apostles what Babylon had been to the 
Prophets of the older covenant. In favour of the 
first view, beyond the fact that there is little assignable 
reason for using mystic language, it has been pointed 





are words common to both. 





the martyr’s crown. was written must 


remain undecided. 


out that St. Peter's arrangement of the countries of 
Asia Minor in his salutation,* is that which would be 
made by one looking from the East towards the West. 
On the other hand, upon the hypothesis of the 
literal 
place, more particularly in 


Jabylon. there are difficulties of time and 
with St. 
Mark’s movements, who must have been at short 
intervals in company with St. Paul in Rome, near 
Timothy in Asia Minor, and with St. Peter in Baby- 


lon.4 


connection 


These are lessened by identifying Babylon with 
Rome. And it is easier to account for the uniform 
tradition as to St. Peter's martyrdom if we suppose 
him to have been at Rome some little time before- 
hand, rather than to have been dragged thither from 
a far-away and out-of-the-world city in the East. 

It is impossible to pass from this Epistle without 
some further reference. St. Peter's receptivity was 
not confined to what he had read from the pens of his 
brother Apostles. The words of the Lord are also 
constantly echoing in his memory. His plain reference 
to the prophets and kings who desired to see the 
things which the Apostles saw ; the need to gird up 
the loins of the mind, to be sober and watchful for 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God, to be holy as the Father 
is holy; the privilege of calling upon God as Father; 
the Word of God as a word of eternal life ; the memory 
of his Lord’s patient suffering, and of His atoning 
death ; the mention of the Church as the flock of 
God, and of Christ as the Shepherd, the chief Shep- 
herd, based—can we doubt it ?—on his own great com- 
mission: ‘‘ Feed My sheep, feed My lambs ”—these 

* 1 Peter i. 1. 
+ 1 Peter v. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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instances are enough to show how richly the Word of 
Christ dwelt in him. Nor would it be difficult to 
illustrate the Epistle copiously from Old Testament 
Scriptures. Yet, as we read, we do not feel that St. 
Peter is plagiarising or borrowing. He has indeed 
given heed to the sure word of prophecy, he has been 
mindful of the teaching of his Lord, he has read, 
without any other feeling than that of profound 
admiration, what his beloved brother St. Paul had 
written ; but what he writes has first been made his 
own, has been assimilated by his spiritual nature, 
and has been restored to us from his pen with a 
certain mingled sweetness and gravity which is 
peculiar to him. The early impetuosity has deep- 
ened into a fervent love, the pride cf adventure and 
enterprise has given way to meekness and humility, 
and the elements of character which once tended to 
weakness now appear only in that happier aspect in 
which we see them drawing into one blessed focus 
the rays of Divine light from every side. 

With the second Epistle it is hardly possible for 
me to deal. Of no book in the New Testament, 
perhaps, has the authenticity been so much contro- 
verted ; and we have not been travelling along paths 
of controversy. [I have sought to give what seemed as 
nearly as possible the certain results of the investi- 
gations of learned men, but not the processes of in- 
vestigation. In the present instance, it is not allowed 
us to speak with the accustomed certainty. The early 


references to a second Epistle of St. Peter are few and 
vague. When it begins to be spoken of, it is often 
with hesitation and doubt. The decision as to its 
genuineness depends upon considerations which 
require very delicate treatment at the hands of ripe 
and practised scholars. For ourselves it must suffice 
that many men of the highest critical integrity, and 
the most fearless love of truth, both in Germany and 
England, trace it to the pen of St. Peter. An obvious 
argument on this side is, that in spiritual tone and 
firm grasp of pure Christian truth, it is incomparably 
superior to the works of any writer immediately 
following the Apostles, and this we should certainly 
not expect in the production of a forger. Moreover, 
it contemplates the same condition of the Church 
which is exhibited in the Epistles of St. Jude and 
St. James, and the latest writings of St. Paul. It 
incorporates, indeed, the Epistle of St. Jude, but with 
very significant changes, being at once more like it 
than a forger would, and more characteristically 
unlike it than he could, have made it. We may, I 
believe, feel much confidence in regarding it as the 
protest which St. Peter added to those already 
written against the noxious corruptions which were 
assailing Christians-——as his warning, also, to the 
Faithful not to be carried away by the error of the 
wicked from their own steadfastness, but to grow in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 


AN EASTER HY MN. 


{Among the many beautiful Latin Easter hymns, I have selected one, of which I offer the following paraphrastic 
and somewhat amplified rendering. Only those who have tried to transfer into adequate English the condensed 


force of the Latin will appreciate the difficulty.} 


is 
CAS LLELULA ! Alleluia ! 


\ 
JPe\ Now at last the battle’s done, 
oe“ Now the victory is won, 
So with heart and soul and voice 
Let the Church of Christ rejoice ; 
Let heaven and earth with anthems ring 
To hail the great triumphant King. 
Alleluia ! 
25 
Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
Jesus Christ hath overcome 
The power of Death, hath burst the tomb, 
The gates of Hell have striven in vain 
To hold Him in its dark domain ; 
Let all the earth with one accord 
Praise Christ the Victor, Christ the Lord ! 
Alleluia ! 
= Yi 
In the grave His body lay, 
To rise again on the third day 


In celestial glory bright, 
In kingly majesty and might ; 
Then let us magnify and laud 
Jesus resurgant, Christ our God. 
Alleluia! 
4. 
Lo, as from the grave He passed, 
The gates of Death were closed fast, 
While those of Heaven were opened wi ‘2 
To Christ and all for whom He died. 
Let us then rejoice, and sing 
Hosannas to our Saviour King. 
Alleluia ! 


o. 


Jesus, by Thy wounds we ’re healed, 


By Thy blood our pardon’s sealed, 
Thou from Death hath set us tree 
With Thee to live eternally : 
That, living with Thee, we may raise 
Unceasingly our hymns of praise. 
Alleluia ! 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, LI.1). 
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E have never found them lose 
their tempers, but were they 
to do so they would be so 
thoroughly ‘chaffed’ as to 
find it would not pay.” 

“Well, boxing certainly 
does try the temper ocea- 





sionally, but it affords most 
excellent training.” 

“Aye, and we contend that it is better for young 
men to get such training under Christian influences 
than to seek it where strong temptations abound.” 

We are in the large and well-appointed Gymnasium 
—now situated in the old Queen's Theatre, Long Acre 
—helonging to the Central Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Exeter Hall. The broad space before 
us is filled with young fellows clad in their attractive 
costumes—white jerseys and knickers, with dark 
stockings—-and engaged in almost every branch of 
Here a couple of youths are 
boxing, which caused the conversation just related ; 


gymnastic exercise. 


there, with heads encased in huge barred helmets, 
like knights of old, a pair of young athletes are 
fencing; in the centre there is vaulting over the 
horse ; yet again, in another corner, are acrobatic 
feats being performed with much dexterity and 
daring ; while in 
around the cross-bar seems incessant ; trapeze work, 


another quarter the twirling 
parallel-bar exercise, and even rowing practice in a 
sliding-seat model boat, all are here. 

Those young men in the red stockings and small 











THE 





MAZE. 


and if 
the visitor watches closely, he or she will 
find that the but 
efficiently teaching and assisting those less 


crimson side sashes are “leaders,” 


“leaders” are quietly 

proficient in the various evolutions, while on 

the rostrum at the head of the room is a trained and 
very competent professional Instructor. 

“Mr. E. J. Kennedy, the general secretary, works 

with the men one evening every week,” says Mr. 

Clarence Hooper, the finance secretary, with whom 
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we are talking, and presently Mr. Kennedy’s fine 
athletic form can be distinguished in the crowd. He 
is now wearing a fencing helmet, and is leaning on 


‘ 


his “sword,” after no doubt a severe bout, for his 
adversary, albeit not so tall, yet looks as though he 
knows how to make good play with his weapon. 

“The Gymnasium,” continues Mr. Hooper, “is 
open every week-evening from seven until ten; but 
special instruction in ‘musical drill’ is given from 
eight until half-past nine. A few visitors are ad- 
mitted by tickets, given by members, on three even- 
ings—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. Mr. 
Kennedy’s evening is usually Wednesday, and that 
is perhaps the best evening to come, as the attend- 
ance is then generally the largest. In the middle 
of the ‘drill,’ during one of the pauses between the 
exercises, Mr. Kennedy gives a ten minutes’ ‘Gos- 
pel Address’ to the young men.” 

When the clock chimes “ Eight,” a large gong 
sounds ; one of the youths springs to the rostrum 
and takes his place at a large piano there ; the In- 
structor also takes up his position, and the young 
men, each with a pair of dumb-bells, form in long 
files up and down thie hall, facing the rostrum, Then, 
at the word of command from the Instructor, the 
piano strikes up a merry tune, full of life and cheeri- 
ness and “go,” and the hundred or so young men 
commence the first part of the ‘“ dumb-bell drill,” 
every now and again a clanking sound telling that 
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LECTURE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 





some tyro is banging the “* bells” together and tind- 
ing it not such easy work as it looks. Ata word the 
exercise changes, and the second part is gone through; 
then, as the drill continues, the men burst out into 
a manly song, keeping time with their swinging dumb- 
bells ; yet again—still to the tune and time of the 
music—the men whistle a lively air, as feet and 
legs, hands and arms—and indeed every muscle in 
the body—seem brought into play by the graceful 
evolutions, 

Following the dumb-bells is the “ bar-bell” exer- 
cise, a rest of a few minutes being given between, 
which is filled up by the youths in such exercises as 
they please. One would think they would have been 
glad of a rest, but there are found plenty to turn and 
twist on the various pieces of apparatus. 

Again the gong sounds, and again the youths take 
up their places ; this time each one has a polished 
pole or “bar” with a weight at each end. At the 
word of command the exercise commences to the 
sound of music—as before, the beginners or learners 
following the red-stockinged leaders, and ever and 
anon a “clash,” proclaiming that the former do not 
find the exercise particularly easy. 

“The leaders,” says Mr. Hooper, 
to give musical-drill instruction to children in the 
Board-schools in connection with the noble work 
of the Recreation Evening Schools Association. A 
lot of our fellows help in that work.” And eminently 
fitted they looked for such a duty. 

But now comes Mr. Kennedy’s ad- 
dress. Half-sitting, one might almost 
say reclining, on the rostrum—which was 
not tobe wonderedat after his late arduous 


‘ 


‘often go out 


labours—with the young men grouped 
picturesquely about him, he gave thema 
friendly talk of a few minutes’ duration 
on the paramount necessity of “ keep- 
Pithy and practical, it 
Was eminently suited to the occasion 
and the needs of the young men before 
him. One of his illustrations—which 
we here summarise—will suffice to show 
the character of his address. “ You 
know,” said he, “what it is when a 
billiard ball has a screw on—of course 
there are billiards and billiards ;_ bil- 
liards in a public-house is dangerous, 


ing straight.” 





but there is less harm in a quiet game 
at home. Well, unfortunately, we, like 
a billiard ball with a ‘screw on,’ have 
each one a bias to the wrong side ; and 
only faith in Christ will keep‘ us 
straight.” 

The last exercise is “The Maze.” 
The men form in long column two 
abreast, and then march slowly round 
the Hall; as they proceed, the pace is 
gradually quickened, then the line splits 
into two, one column turning to the 
right and the other to the left. On, 
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ever on, they go, winding in and out until 
the pace is fast and furious, and the large 
space is filled with twining and intertwin- 
ing lines ef men. 

“Tt’s follow-my-leader now indeed,” 
says Mr. Hooper. “Tf onee you take your 
eyes off, you lose your place, and out you 
must go.” 

And out several had to go; whether 
the pace was killing or the place was lost, 
here and there in the sides of the hall 
could be seen fellows creeping out of 
reach of the stampede, but the lines still 
went on tearing round and round, and in 
and out, in what might seem to an on- 
confounded, 
None but those with sound limbs and 
lungs and good staying power could stand 


looker confusion worse 


such a prolonged strain after the previous 
Yet the majority of the 
men seemed to exult in the exercise, 


hard work. 


and many looked almost as fit and fresh 
as when they began. 

“Tt was this we were afraid of in 
Exeter Hall,” remarked Mr. Hooper. 
“These couple of hundred or so of feet, 
pelt, pelt, pelt, night after night, might 
have brought the whole place down with 
aecrash. The gymnasium with which we 
started there soon became too small, so 
we used to adjourn to the long well- 
known hall; but we did not like the risk, 
and some good folks might be seandalised 
—especially, too, when we had football 
scrimmages there, with the general secretary joining 
in all the fun 
has answered.” 

“The Maze” is now coming to an end, and this 
being the close of the “concerted exercises,” we turn 
to other branches of the Association work. 

“Our old gymnasium, which was underground at 
Exeter Hall,” continues Mr. Hooper, “is now used 
for our Civil Service class, probably the most sue- 
cessful class we have. 


so we took this place, and well it 


We began with six members 
about four years ago; we have now 300 members, 
and during the last two and a half years 329 of 
our students gained appointments. Being such 
a large elass it is of course divided into sections, 
some going in for the India Office, some for the 
Excise, and others for outdoor Customs, Telegraph 
work, ete., ete. 
week,” 


This class meets three nights a 
“T suppose you have a great number of classes ?” 

“Sixty-one, in twenty-eight subjects ; some, such 
as the shorthand, being spread over three grades— 
thus we have the reporting class, the intermediate, 
and the beginners’ class. There are also four sections 
in French and five in German—one in the latter 
language specially for correspondence.” 
to Exeter Hall from the gymmasium—where some of 
those whom: we saw just now, rushing round the 


1091 


Returning 


AN EVveninGc AT EXETER FALL. 











THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


room so fast, are enjoying a shower-bath after their 
exertions—we find the famous edifice in the Strand 
just full of young men. 

Every one of the numerous rooms gathered around 
the large and small public halls seems fully occupied 
either with a class at study or with some religious 
meeting. The classes range over almost every branch 
of study, from Algebra to Spanish, and from Engineer- 
ing to Physiology. The latter is a most interesting 
There 
are also lectures on Hygiene—food, diet, ete, and 
prevention of disease. 


and successful class, and is largely attended. 


There is a more advanced 
class for more difficult hygienic subjects, such as the 
origin and prevention of zymotie diseases, ete. Ladies 
are admitted to these and the preceding lectures, and 
many Board-school teachers and students for the 
Zenana missions are to be found among them. All 
the science classes are under the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, and are examined 
with very satisfactory results as to the soundness 
and excellence of the training given, and the work 
done by the students. 

The correspondence and labour undertaken by the 
secretaries and their assistants in carrying on so 
great and manifold a work is immense—far heavier 
There are 
three secretaries: Mr. E. J. Kennedy, the general 


than the outside public have any idea of. 
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secretary ; Mr. Arthur Burson, the Evangelistic secre- 
tary; and Mr. Hooper. 

“To give an idea of the work done in the last six 
months,” said Mr. Kennedy, “we sent out about 
26,000 letters. When I came to the secretaryship, 
we started a statistics book, and every letter coming 
in or sent out is entered, and we know all attend- 
ances at classes, and so forth. Young men, when 
entering the gymnasium, have their weight and 
measurements taken down, and this being repeated 
after a brief period, we can tell how much they 
benetit. The result is sometimes most marked. 

“You see,” he continues, “our chief end and aim 
is to bring young men to Christ, but we try to touch 
them at all points and to benefit them in all ways. 
Thus we have two classes of members—associates 
and full members. The latter are Christian men— 
i.e., men who have accepted Christ as their Saviour. 
We do not take the place of a church—we introduce 
members to churches, and our members are of all 
denominations. We have about 600 of these members. 
Many of the associates are also Christian men, but 
they may not care to make an open avowal of their 
acceptance of the principles of the Association. We 
have 1,100 associates, and though we do not require 
from them a profession of faith, yet we have references 
as to their moral character. The subscription is five 
shillings annually for youths under twenty, ten and 
sixpence between twenty and thirty, and a guinea 
over that age.” 

“Ts the Aldersgate Street Association connected 
with this, Mr. Kennedy ?” 

“Only so far as all the Associations are more or 
less connected together. This is now the Central— 
the parent Association, and was removed from its 
old house in Aldersgate Street about five or six 
years ago. There are now about 550 Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the United Kingdom, which 
are divided into thirteen districts, each sending three 
representatives to the National Council, which meets 
at Exeter Hall, and no fewer than 3,215 in the world. 
These are all affiliated in the International Union, 
the Council of which meets at Geneva. When any of 
our men go to different parts of the world, we give 
letters of introduction, which ensure them a hearty 
reception and a helping hand on arrival.” 

To describe in anything like detail all the classes 
and meetings, and clubs of various kinds—chess, 
rowing, swimming, cycling, and others of that kind— 
held here would require pages. The Reading Room, 
well supplied with daily and weekly papers and 


magazines— English, colonial, and foreign—is always 
largely patronised ; the Smithies Library, and the 
large subscriptions to two great circulating libraries, 
place plenty of books at the disposal of the members, 
and also a quiet room for study or writing. The 
charming Drawing Room, recently promoted by a 
lady at the suggestion of the general secretary, affords 
opportunity for conversation, music, and the enjoy- 
ment of refined home-like comfort for those who, living 
in lodgings or houses of business, have seldom oppor- 
tunities for such pleasure ; and here Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy give an ‘“‘ At Home” once a month. The 
Parlour is open for a “‘Gospel Evangelistic meeting ” 
every night, to which strangers are invited by 
members of the committee, who distribute invitations 
to passers-by in the crowded thoroughfare without. 
Members of the reception committee are on duty 
every night in the rooms and corridors of the large 
establishment to welcome any stranger, show him 
over the building, and explain the various branches 





of work. 

The efforts to introduce new arrivals in London to 
the Association are very complete. Representative 
members are in many of the large houses of business, 
and make a monthly return to the Secretary of all 
new assistants who have entered their business house 
during the four weeks previous, and when young men 
come fresh from the country, a complimentary ticket 
of admission, available for a month, is given to them, 
so that they can visit the Hall and become fully and 
practically acquainted with the Association. In 
addition to these advantages there is once a month 
a large social reunion, when, after tea, some well- 
known divine or layman gives an address, There is 
also the ‘‘ members’” monthly tea and conference. 

The Association is thus a religious organisation, 
an educational establishment, and a club. — Its 
object is the promotion of the permanent welfare 
of all young men, in spirit, mind, and body. There 
are few reasonable wants that are not endeavoured to 
be met—even to an apartinent registry and employ- 
ment bureau, where young men may be recommended 
to cheap and comfortable lodgings, and when out of 
business may be assisted to obtain suitable situations. 
The holiday requirements of young men are not 
overlooked, there being no less than eight seaside 
homes supported by the English Association. 
Exeter Hall has in its time been the scene of 
many remarkable historic meetings ; certainly the 
uses to which it it is now put are worthy of its 
traditions. 
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MY BROTHER BASIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CHAPTER V. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S WARD. 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray?” 

3S the time appointed for the 
arrival of the Earl and Countess 
drew near, the little town of 
Hazelford seemed, to those who 
knew its ordinary ways, quite 
beside itself with excitement. 
But if all were excited, my 
Uncle Chayter was certainly 
the most excited of all. Irrev- 
erent Charlie found him a per- 
petual source of amusement, 
and if Basil and I refrained 
ourselves, [ am afraid that if it 
had been anyone but Uncle 
Chayter we 
laughed as heartily as Charlie. 
As it was, though. we would 
not laugh at the dear old man, it was not in human 
nature to refuse a furtive smile. He was so fussy 
and important, so burdened by the sense of his 
responsibilities, so anxious that the arrangements for 
the Earl’s reception should be worthy of the oceasion, 
and so perplexed by the absence of any precedent to 
guide him, 


should have 


If it had been a coming of age, or a 
return from a wedding-tour, it would have been 
simple enough ; but how was Hazelford to receive 
an old gentleman who was a stranger to the county 
and the place simply because he had never cared to 
make acquaintance with either? Ought there to be 
garlands and illuminations ? and ought the tenantry 
to walk in procession? I believe the idea of a pro- 
cession was very dear to my uncle’s heart ; but what 
was to be done about the rich tenant-farmer at 
Copplehurst, who was a county magistrate, and 
altogether too influential and important a man to 
be expected to join ? 

However, the matter was set at rest by a letter 
from the Earl, desiring that no demonstrations of 
welcome should be offered. 

“Tam a stranger to you all,” wrote this scarcely 
genial man, “and Lady Otterbourne is an invalid. 
My object in coming to Hazelford is to seek repose, 
and my oniy wish is to be allowed to enjoy it.” 

So Uncle Chayter’s fine schemes collapsed as com- 
pletely as mine had done. I wondered if he had a sort 
of fellow-feeling for me—the little dry old man, who 
had set his foot so firmly on my plans? It touches 
me, as I record the history of that time, to recall 
Many little acts of kindness and attention on my 
uncle’s part that were certainly quite a new de- 
parture, and that must have cost him a good deal of 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS.” 


trouble in the midst of his accumulated business. 
New books arrived for me, “ with Uncle Chayter’s 
love,” and though they were only new in the sense of 
being fresh from the booksellers’ shelves, and ‘‘ The 
Anatomie cf Melancholy” and “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes” could not be called enlivening 
reading, I accepted them as tokens of goodwill, and 
perhaps of regret, and failed to see any significance 
in their titles, as 1 believe now that I was intended 
todo. Then when books might be supposed to pall, 
great baskets of flowers appeared, bearing the same 
inscription; and one day my uncle’s oftice-boy 
brought down a little hamper marked “This side 
up-—with care,” and out of it jumped a lovely little 
black kitten, with white chest and whiskers, that 
Charlie declared was the image of Uncle Chayter 
himself. Besides all this, my uncle often called for 
me, ,and took me with him to the Castle, where I 
wandered about the great beautiful rooms while he 
transacted his business with the newly installed 
butler, and with Mrs. Fosberry, the old housekeeper, 
who was almost as much exercised by the impending 
arrival as my uncle himself. 

A detachment of foreign servants had arrived, 
whose “heathenish talk and outlandish ways” had 
been quite too much for the good old lady. 

“Tis like nothing but the Tower of Babel, Mr. 
Chayter, sir,” she declared to my uncle, when we 
went up together to see the final arrangements on 
the morning of the eventful day. ‘‘ Greeks there is, 
I know, and Armenians, and all the other people, I 
make no doubt. And Mr. Siva, my lord’s own man, 
as came last night, is the outlandishest of em all. And 
there he is, sir,” she ended, with a violent jump, as 
a dark, elderly man, with intensely black hair and 
eyes, passed softly and silently through the hall. “It 
gives me the creeps, it really do, the way he glim- 
mers and glides about. You think he’s safe the other 
side the house, and there he is at your elbow.” 

Mrs. Fosberry looked apprehensively over her 
shoulder, as if she expected to see the dark-skinned 
yalet beside her now, and breathed a sigh of thank- 
fulness to find he was not there. “I can’t abide 
blackamoors,” she said, with a little shudder; “and 
what is the use, I should like to know, of a parcel of 
folks as talks like the Tower of Babel let loose, and 
‘an’t say what they mean in plain English, not to 
save their lives ?” 

This was Mrs. Fosberry’s view of the situation, but 
my uncle and I were much relieved to find that the 
preparations for the important arrival had not been 
left to that worthy but incompetent woman. She 
was, indeed, a care-taker rather than a housekeeper, 
and her principal avocation had hitherto been to 
conduct the British tourist over the famous castle, 
and describe its various treasures for his behoof, on 
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the one day a week on which the public were 
admitted. Mrs. Fosberry was wont to groan over the 
number of steps involved in the process, and to 
lament her rheumatism and the niggardliness of 
tourist nature, but I doubt if any mortal woman 
could have survived twenty years’ seclusion in 
Hazelford Castle without that hebdomadai glimpse 
of her fellow-creatures, that weekly whiff of the 
outer world, which must have been as reviving as 
fresh air in a dangeon-cell, And despite her 
grumbles now, there was an unwonted liveliness 
and briskness about her, which suggested that the 
additions to the servants’ hall might not have been 
entirely unwelcome. 

“A mort of things they’ve brought with ’em, 
sure-ly,” she observed, confidentially ; “‘ and my lord’s 
room is like a picter-gallery or a music shop, for 
picters, and stattoos, and fiddles, and such. I was 
going to have ’em put in the picter-gallery along of 
the rest, but when Mr. Siva came he wouldn’t hear 
of it. Would you like to see my lord’s room, sir and 
miss? though it’s more like a hartiss’s stoodio than a 
English gentleman’s apartment.” 

“He is known by his friends,” quoted my uncle. 
“And, my dear, if that is true of our friends, it is 
truer still of the silent companions we gather round 
us when leisure and—and funds permit,” said the 
old man, sacrificing his peroration on the altar of 
truth with evident reluctance, 

We followed Mrs, Fosberry to a room at the end 
of the long suite of drawing-rooms. It seemed small 
after their vast proportions, but was itself a large and 
lofty room. The windows looked across the water- 
meadows, from which the morning mists had hardly 
yet lifted, to the blue sea-line flashing and sparkling 
half a league away. Down at our feet were the tiled 
roofs of Hazelford and the spire of Hazelford Church ; 
the sound of the blacksmith’s hammer came up 
clearly in the silence, the lowing of the dappled oxen 
browsing on the moist, green grass, the song of in- 
numerable dirds. As I stood in the pleasant room I 
wondered how its owner could have left it tenantless 
so long. Was not this sweet English scene worth 
visiting, at least when the sun was shining and the 
trees were green ? 

There were still workmen in the other parts of the 
house, but here all seemed to be in readiness. The 
old oak floor was polished to the last degree of 
brightness, and covered with soft Eastern rugs ; 
there were low easy-chairs and luxurious settees, 
and a movable reading-table, with rack and lamp, 
stood by an invalid’s couch. Tables of Florentine 
marble, whose value I dimly guessed at, stood about 
the room, littered with quaint shapes of costly pot- 
tery, with statuettes and intaglios and mosaics, with 
the glitter and grace of Venetian glass, and the soft 
dull glow of Benares work. In one corner was a 
grand piano, the case of ebony inlaid with silver, and 
near it were music-stands, violin-cases, and piles of 
music that seemed to have been just unpacked. 
There were pictures all about the room, some on the 


walls, some on stands upon the tables, some leaning 
against the shelves of cabinets, but all artistically 
disposed to catch the best effects of light ; while by 
the window stood an inlaid easel, and on it a small 
picture, before which my uncle paused with an 
exclamation of startled admiration. 

I had been more interested in the music than the 
paintings—Basil was so fond of music, and I thought 
he would be interested to hear about it—but as my 
uncle exclaimed, I went and looked over his shoulder, 
And then I, too, uttered a low ery of involuntary 
delight. 

It was only a girl’s head, but it was so exceedingly 
and exquisitely beautiful that one felt omething 
like the thrill of wonder and joy with which we 
greet the first spring flowers. There is a certain joy 
in perfect loveliness, a divine content that makes us 
understand the Creator’s satisfaction when He saw 
the work of His hands, “and behold, it was very 
good.” The little painting was evidently from a 
master’s hand, though the style was decidedly 
modern. What a lovely face it was! All the hyper- 
boles of poets seemed suddenly real as one stood 
before that glowing canvas. “ Eyes dark as night” 
--how poor the simile seemed, how cold, how un- 
worthy of the lustrous darkness of these, that was 
rather like a concentrated light. ‘“ Ebon tresses”— 
but ebony was dull beside the brilliant black of 
these the picture showed. “ Coral lips”—it was a 
description that might fit a doll’s, but not the soft 
glow of these, that melted imperceptibly into the 
creamy whiteness of the delicate skin. 

“I wonder if it is a portrait?” said my uncle. 
“Tt doesn’t look like a fancy head ; but who can 
it be?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Mrs. Fosberry. But the 
answer was unexpectedly supplied. 

“Pardon, Sahib,’ said the dark-complexioned 
valet, gliding over the syllables with a Hindu’s 
smoothness—so different from the alert “Sahib” 
of his Mahommedan compatriot—“ Pardon, Sahib, 
that is a portrait of Miss Temple, his lordship’s 
ward.” 

“Then his lordship’s ward is simply the most 
beautiful woman I ever beheld,” said my uncle; 
while poor Mrs. Fosberry stood gasping for breath at 
the unexpected appearance of the Hindu valet. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HEREDITY. 

“The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent.” 
THE Earl and Countess had come, but, except for 
the flag flying from the keep, Hazelford would 
scarcely have been aware of the fact. The Countess 
was said seldom to leave her room, and in the month 
that had elapsed since his coming, Lord Otterbourne 
had not been seen beyond the precincts of the park, 
except as he descended from his carriage at the lych- 
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gate on Sunday mornings, and walked up the path 
and the aisle that lay between that and the high- 
curtained family pew, where he disappeared from 
sight as completely as within the walls of Hazelford 
Castle. A young lady, “beautiful exceedingly,” 
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pointed town. The village gossips had absolutely 
nothing to discourse upon, and the village tradesmen 
went heavily, as those who had increased their 
goods in vain. 

“Orders his joints from Lunnon,” said Mr. Gibbs, 





“TI took my uncle’s hand and kissed it.”—p. 361. 


accompanied him, and if I had possessed no other 
source of information, I should have known, from her 
resemblance to the lovely face I had seen on the 
easel, that she was ‘‘ Miss Temple, his lordship’s 
ward.” 

This was all that Hazelford saw of the “ Castle 
people” in the first month of their coming amongst 
us, and great was the discomfiture of the disap- 


the butcher, “ which is what no earl as wus a earl 
would demean himself to do.” 

Mr. Gibbs’ usually florid complexion suffered a 
decided increase of colour, and he steed at his shop 
door in the autumn sunshine and glared wrathfully 
at the small boys who inquired ironically ‘ if 
Christmas had come already?” Little Miss Cripps 
at the fancy shop, who had, I believe, launched 
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out into the wild extravagances of gilt-edged note- 
paper and ornamental fire-screens, looked at the 
unsaleable articles with tears in her eyes ; and Mr. 
Bayley, the draper—who might not ery, being a 
man, though a haberdasher—tore his hair, and 
muttered fiercely to himself, as he surveyed the 
boxes of “ best white kids,” rashly ordered in ex- 
pectation of festivities at the Castle that never 
came off. It was Uncle Chayter who had to bear 
the brunt of these complaints, and though he pro- 
fessed himself unable to do anything for the sufferers, 
I always thought my kind old uncle had something 
to do with a visit Miss Temple presently paid to the 
village, and the contemporaneous disappearance of 
Miss Cripps’ abortive fire-screens and Mr. Bayley’s 
white kid gloves. Whether the high-art pasteboards, 
with their swallows, and daffodils, and bulrushes 
and water-lilies, ever found their natural habitat in 
the empty fireplaces at the Castle, I cannot say, nor 
whether any enterprising wearer was ever discovered 
for Mr. Bayley’s two-button white kids; but certain 
it is that Mr. Bayley and Miss Cripps agreed in declar- 
ing Miss Temple to be the sweetest and loveliest of 
her sex, while even Mr. Gibbs condescended to re- 
mark approvingly that she had ‘‘a pair of eyes like 
gimblets, and a sweet pretty way with her tongue.” 
How Miss Temple had vanquished the mighty Gibbs 
remained a mystery, for beef and mutton cannot 
wait a tardy customer with the same equanimity as 
pasteboard and kid. Perhaps it was “the eyes 
like gimblets” or the insinuating tongue. It was 
not everyone who had Mr. Gibbs’ power of expres- 
sion, but as to the fact all Hazelford was as one 
man. Whatever the Earl and Countess might be— and 
opinions were dubious and various on that head— 
Miss Temple was peerless among women, as anyone 
might see who had eyes in his head. 

Uncle Chayter had been introduced to her, and, I 
could see, had fallen a hopeless victim on the spot ; 
while Charlie wrote sonnets by the yard, and raved 
about her from morning till night. Even my mother 
caught the infection, and said there was something 
in Miss ''emple’s face that made her feel she would 
love her if she knew her. 

“Basil says nothing?” I said, looking at the 
brother who, Charlie said, always made up my mind 
for me, and gave me my opinions in neatly sorted 
packets. It was not true, of course, but certainly I 
always liked to know what Basil thought, and I 
daresay I generally ended by agreeing with him. 

“What do you think of Miss Temple, Basil?” I 
persisted now, for he had taken no notice of the in- 
direct question of my last remark. 

“Miss Temple is a very beautiful girl,” he said 
quietly, “but brunettes are not my style.” And 
really it seemed a relief to find one man whose head 
was not turned by the new beauty’s charms. 

Perhaps Miss Fielding’s lover had no eyes for any 
other woman, and perhaps, I thought rather mali- 
ciously, it was just as well for Miss Fielding if he 
had not, We had all been accustomed to think May 


the perfection of style as well as of beauty, but some- 
how her pretty, languishing airs seemed schoolgirl 
affectations beside Miss Temple’s stately ways, as 
her fair blonde beauty seemed to pale and fade 
beside the other’s richer colouring and finer features. 
Even her dresses, deftly made by her own pretty 
fingers, and copied faithfully from the last number of 
the Fashion Magazine, lost their effect beside the 
severely simple costumes which Miss Temple affected, 
and in which she looked so perfectly arrayed. How- 
ever, pretty May seemed more than satisfied with 
her own appearance, and it was not for me to open 
either her eyes or any other’s. 

It was, indeed, rather my business to learn to love 
and cherish the girl who was to be my brother Basil’s 
wife, to shut my eyes to her faults if faults she had, 
and loyally to accept her as my sister without in- 
quiring too closely if she was all I could have wished 
in that capacity. And, in spite of her little follies 
and affectations, I believed that May was both pretty 
and good. I saw more of her now than I had ever 
done before, and I could not but admit that under the 
rather frivolous exterior there was a core of sound 
principle and affection. We all grew fond of the 
pretty, clinging creature, and if I could not think her 
worthy of Basil, perhaps there was no one whom I 
should have thought that. It was all the more exas- 
perating to find that the Fieldings seemed to think it 
all but a mésalliance, and lamented “ May’s loss of 
position” and Basil's inferiority of birth. 

“Tt is that that is the real drawback,” Mrs. 
Fielding said impressively, taking my arm, and 
lowering her voice to a confidential tone, as she 
walked me up and down the lawn at one of her 
garden parties. “I could have got over his being a 
farmer—though May might certainly have looked 
much higher than that—but a common soldier's son! 
Nice and good as dear Basil is, I had hard work to 
get papa to give his consent. But dear May had set 
her heart on it. I only hope he won't take to 
drinking, or anything that those sort of people do— 
no, no—of course I know he’s as good and steady as 
can be, but one hears so much of heredity now-a- 
days, I can’t help feeling there’s just a little risk.” 

“But it was never really proved—it was only a 
conjecture, after all, that he was Trumpeter Ford’s 
son,” I cried eagerly ; but Mrs, Fielding waved away 
the remark with a superior smile. 

“Do you think it would be pleasanter to us to 
think of May’s husband as a nameless foundling ?” 
she asked severely; and, angry as I was, I was really 
too crushed to reply. 

When Mrs. Fielding had left me, I sat down to 
recover myself, and just then Basil crossed the lawn 
with May, and stood talking to her just opposite to 
me. There was a tall hedge of yew behind them, and 
Basil's face came out against the dark background 
of green, like a carving in low relief. I had never 
been more struck with the refined contour and chis- 
elled traits. Was this the man whom Mrs. Fielding 
professed to think in danger of developing low 
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propensities ?- If Trumpeter Ford was like his son— 
and if not, where was the danger ?—he must have 
been refined and fastidious to a fault. Who could 
look at Basil, and not see that his face was a witness 
of gentlehood of nature, whatever his accident of 
birth 2 And for that matter, is there not as “blue 
blood” in the proletariat as in the House of Lords ? 
and have not the descendants of Plantagenets and 
Tudors been found in far lower positions than poor 
Trumpeter Ford’s? At any rate, it pleased me to 
fancy so, and I had credited the late Robert Ford, 
Trumpeter in Her Majesty’s —th Foot, with quite a 
crowd of illustrious progenitors befcre my reverie 
was interrupted. If one must accept the theory of 
heredity at all, it is only fair to make it work both 
ways ; and if features and character were any guide, 
I was abundantly justified in claiming for Basil 
ancestors who should have more than satisfied Mrs. 
Fieldine’s views. 

I do not think Basil even suspected the feelings 
with which he was regarded. He was proud and 
self-reliant, and had the sort of quiet confidence in 
his own position that I held to be another proof of 
and though Mrs. Fielding might 
discourse on his real or supposed deficiencies to me, 
I suspect she stood secretly a little in awe of this tall 
and dignified young man who was to be her son-in- 
law, and who treated her with such unimpeachable 


good breeding ; 


o>? 


courtesy. 

To see her say good-bye to him, no one could have 
guessed that she was not thoroughly pleased with 
the match; but I could not help telling Charlie of 
our conversation, as he and I walked home together 
in the cool of the evening, if only to enjoy his indig- 
nation. Basil had hurried on to attend a practice of 
the glee-class, who were meditating a concert in aid 
of the organ that we hoped would soon replace May’s 
harmonium in church, and Charlie and I were quite 
alone. 

“Stupid old woman!” growled Charlie, when he 
heard of Mrs. Fielding’s injurious remarks. “ Any 
idiot could see that Basil is a gentleman, whatever 
his father was.” 

And indeed I thought so too—and thought, more- 
over, that to have won the love of a man like that 
ought to be the crowning glory, as it must certainly 
be the supreme happiness, of any woman’s life. 

We could hear the singing-class in full swing as we 
passed the school-room where it was held, and where 
Mr. Jay, the schoolmaster—a little man with a big 
voice—was their most effective bass. 

“ Double-bass, I should think,” said Charlie, as the 
low, deep basso-profundo seemed to drown all the 
rest. And then suddenly, like a lark springing up 
into the sky, we heard Basil's tenor, clear and pure 
and strong—such a contrast to the worthy school- 
master’s coarse, uncultured tones, that we both 
looked at each other and laughed. Surely the owner 
of a voice like that could not have very low pro- 
clivities ! 

People tell me I am not musical, and certainly the 
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subtleties of harmony are a sealed secret to me; but 
I could understand the sweetness of Basil’s voice : it 
moved and thrilled me often to tears, and yet filled 
me with a sort of utter content that was like a bene- 
diction of peace. Cultivated, in the technical sense 
of being highly trained, it was not. My father had 
always rather shrunk from the thought of the de- 
ceased trumpeter, and had never fostered Basil's 
musical talent. But music was in him, innate, ir- 
repressible, triumphant over every obstacle of dis- 
couragement and neglect. Basil sang as the birds 
sing, with notes as true and taste as pure. When 
he was quite a little fellow he made flutes for him- 
self out of osiers and rushes, and a penny whistle 
became a magic pipe in his school-boy hands. At 
last he “trafficked” a six-bladed knife for an old 
fiddle with a schoolfellow, and discoursed such 
eloquent music upon it that my father could no 
longer withstand the heaven-born gift, and consented 
to his having lessons and an instrument of worthier 
tone. Can I not see him now, with the dumb wooden 
thing cuddled against his cheek, his head bent affec- 
tionately towards it, as if he were wooing it to speak, 
and the potent bow poised with a sort of tender hesi- 
tation ere it should wake the sleeping music from 
the shivering strings? I think he hardly knew 
when we were by when once his violin was in his 
hands. He was lifted into another world, caught up 
into a seventh heaven beyond our grosser sense, 
where perhaps only May could follow him. Only 
May—that was the wonder of it. Charlie and I had 
neither of us the sixth sense, and all our sym- 
pathy could not give us the freemasonry that May 
possessed. And yet I think that music was not so 
much to her as to Basil—was a taste rather than a 
passion, a sense rather than a divine gift. One 
never felt that her nature was the richer and fuller 
and better for it, as Basil’s was—only that her ear 
was accurate and her vocal chords in tune. 

3ut no doubt Basil found more in her than I did. 
He told me himself one day that I was never quite 
just to May, and perhaps it was true, though Heaven 
knows I did my best to be so. 

We did not see much of Basil in the next week. 
The singing-class and preparations for the concert 
took up all his spare time, but even my uncle could 
not say that he neglected his work. I say even my 
uncle, for I think he was a little hard upon Basil 
just then, sneering at lovers’ follies—of which, cer- 
tainly, he had as few as most men—and grumbling 
if he was not at the farms all day, though the early 
southern harvest was already gathered in, and there 
could be no immediate press of work. But every 
one knew that Charlie was my uncele’s favourite— 
Charlie, who was supposed to be like him, and who 
was to be his heir. Uncle Chayter never forgot, as 
we so often did, that my brother Basil was not really 
of our kin. 

I think Basil would have found it rather difficult 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of music, agri- 
culture, and love, if two of them had not run so 
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amicably in double harness. But May was to sing 
in all the glees and choruses at the concert too, and 
was also to sing a solo, a song which I always liked, 
even when she sang it. 

“Bid me discourse” is an ideal soprano song. It 
needs neither pathos nor passion nor fire. The 
least expressive voice can give it all the expression 
its roulades need, if it be but clear and high and 
sweet ; and May’s had all these qualities, and a 
certain brilliance besides. 

We were all going to the concert, as a matter of 
course, and when I went to take the tickets, Miss 
Cripps, at whose shop they were to be obtained, 
informed me with much elation that the whole front 
row was already engaged for a party from the Castle. 
I was glad to hear it, of course, but I could not 
imagine of whom the party could consist, for I knew 
there were no visitors there, and Lady Otterbourne 
never went out. 

The mystery was solved when the night of the 





concert arrived, for though a whole row of seats had 
been taken, only two were occupied. Whether this 
was from exclusiveness, or from a wish to benefit the 
organ-fund, I cannot say, but the “party from the 
Castle” resolved itself into the Earl and Miss Temple, 
who came in when the first part was half over, and 
sat down in the middie of the vacant row of chairs. 
Mr. Jay was roaring out the “Death of Nelson,” 
and I was contrasting his singing of the fine old 
song with Basil’s, and wishing I could stop my ears 
without hurting the little schoolmaster’s feelings. 
I think Miss Temple shared mine at that particular 
moment, She sighed as she took her place with an 
air of resignation, and I saw her forehead slightly 
contract as she removed the wrap from her head. — It 
was a white Deccan scarf, in which glittered threads 
of fine gold, and nothing could have been more 
becoming to the rich dark hair and creamy skin, 
Her dress was a long plain robe of dead-gold plush, 
and round her neck were wound long strings of 
amber beads. Altogether, she was a new experience 
in the Hazelford school-room—a brilliant creature, 
beside whom May, in her new white tarlatan and 
blue ribbons, Was 


“As moonlight unto sunlight.” 


IT saw Basil look from one to the other, and I 
wondered what thoughts were in’ my_ brother’s 
heart as he sat on the platform facing Miss 
Temple, and looking before him with rather an 
abstracted gaze. 

But Mr. Ford was much too busy a person that 
night to have time for meditation on different types 
ef feminine beauty. Musically considered, he was 
the mainspring of the concert, and L think he was 
far too much occupied to observe, as I did, how much 
attention the great man in front bestowed upon him. 
No doubt the Earl had come from a mixture of 
motives. It was a sort of duty he owed to the 
place, and there was the curiosity to see what local 
talent could do in a little town like Hazelford. That 


was how I construed his lordship’s half-bored, half- 
quizzical air, and I fancy I was not far wrong. But 
all that was changed when Basil stood up with his 
violin, and drew his bow across the chords. He had 
selected a motif of Raff’s, as lovely as it was certainly 
difficult, and in the little pause before it I saw Lord 
Otterbourne lean across to Miss Temple, pointing her 
attention to the piece set down for Mr. Ford, and 
saying something to her—no doubt something about 
the foolish ambition of musical amateurs; but at the 
first masterly touches, he broke off his unfinished 
sentence, and lifted his head with a look of quick 
and pleased surprise. He was a connoisseur himself, 
I knew, and I watched his face with ever. increasing 
pleasure, as it testified more and more to his delight 
in Basil’s performance. When it was over the Ear] 
led the applause till it culminated in a rapturous 
encore—an honour that was seldom accorded to 
classical music in Hazelford. The majority of the 
audience preferred “ summat with a bit of toon in it,” 
and only clapped now, I am sure, in response to the 
Earl’s vigorous lead. 

Our seats were in the second row, near to the end, 
Castle party ” were in the middle of the 
row before us, I could watch them unobserved. I 
had never had more than a glimpse of the Earl, and I 
looked with a good deal of interest at the man who 
occupied so much of the attention of Hazelford, and 
who so evidently appreciated Basil. His hair was 
deeply streaked with grey, but his figure was erect 
and his carriage vigorous. The pose of his head was 
dignified, and the head itself well shaped, except for 
the rather retreating forehead. The eyes were soft 
and brown, and had a tinge of melancholy still, but the 
lines of the mouth suggested humour under the close 


“ 


and as the 


grey moustache. Altogether, he was a distinguished 
and striking-looking man, and one that I must have 
noticed wherever I had seen him. I wondered, as I 
sat and looked at him, if I had seen him before, and 
though my reason told me it was impossible, I could 
not quite rid myself of the thought. I lad of seen 
him, I told myself with some iteration, except for 
those brief glimpses as he passed to his pew on 
Sundays, but nevertheless I was haunted and puzzled 
by a sort of familiarity in his appearance, as of a half- 
recognised face. I puzzled myself in vain to account 
for it, and yet surely it needed no accounting for; 
had I not seen his likeness so often that I ought to 
have known him if I had passed him in a London 
street? Only, it was not his face that seemed 
familiar: that was the puzzling thing. It was the 
turn of his head, the outline of his shoulders, as I 
sat behind him—just the things that no portrait 
ever shows, 

He left before the concert was over, getting up 


after Basil’s last song, which he had listened to with 
edifying attention and received with marked ap- 
plause, and I saw him stop and speak to my uncle 
as he passed the end of our seat. 

It was not till we got home that I knew what 
he had said; but my uncle went home with us to 
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stipper, and then we heard that the Earl had invited 
him to dine at the Castle the next night, and to take 
Basil with him. 


CHAPTER VII 
A LUCKY GHOST. 
“Names whose sense we see not 
Fray us with things that be not.” 
“WELL, and how’s the kitten ?” said Uncle Chayter. 

I did not think that my uncle had walked up, 
under an August sun, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, just to ask after the health of the kitten, but | 
answered, demurely enough, “Quite well, thank you, 
uncle,” and waited to hear what he had to say. 

“And how is Smut’s mistress?” he asked, taking 
my hand in his, and looking at me with quite un- 
necessary anxiety. 

“Smut’s mistress is always well, uncle. Please 
dismiss the idea that she isn’t.” 

“Humph! Well, I suppose Basil has told you all 
about our doings at the Castle last night?” he 
went on, with a sudden suspicious keenness in his 
glance. 

“He has told me nothing. 
sleepy to talk last night, and he had gone out when 


He said he was too 


we came down this morning. I suppose he has 
ridden over to Coombe Farm.” 

“You suppose! A woman is always full of her 
idiotic supposes about things she knows nothing 
about,” said my uncle, who was certainly not in an 
amiable temper this morning. 

“Tt seemed likely,” [ ventured to observe. ‘He 
generally does get up early when he goes to 
Coombe. It is further off than the Leazowes or 
Enderby.” 

“Chut, chut! do you think IT don’t know all that ? 
Better than you do, I’ll undertake to say. And I 
know something that you evidently don’t. L know 
that Basil has not gone to Coombe to-day.” 

“Oh!” [ said, a little surprised. “How do you 
know that, uncle ?” 

“T know it because he breakfasted with me this 
morning.” 

“Uncle !” 
something in my uncle's face quickened surprise into 
vivid curiosity. ‘Where is he now?” I cried, in 
some excitement. 

“Dye think I brought him back in my pocket ?” 
growled my unele, as his quick eyes followed my 
glance to the door. “ Stroke your cat, and don’t 
bother your head about Basil.” 


I was thoroughly surprised now, and 


But though he spoke roughly, he was stroking my 
hand gently enough, and looking at me with a tender 
anxiety I could not understand. 

“I wonder if women ever speak the truth?” he 
said next. ‘I wonder if I’ve done right to take 
you at your word—or if I’m a meddling old fool that’s 
only made a mess of it? Were you in earnest when 
you came to me a month ago, all agag to set the 
bells ringing for Basil and May *” 


I felt myself start, and flush and tremble, but it 
was with the suddenness of the surprise and the 
pleasure of it. 

“Do you mean that you have found a way of 
letting me have my money ?” I cried eagerly. 

“Not I! I’d tie it up tighter than ever, if I could, 
You and your children, indeed !—it ought to be your 
children’s children, lest any of them should inherit 
their grandmother's reckless disposition.” 

“Then what do you mean, Uncle ?” 

“T mean that a piece of luck has befallen that 
cade lamb of yours. Lord Otterbourne wants to 
let the Home Farm, having about as much idea of 
farming as the bow of his own best fiddle-—and, 
upon my word, Esther, he fiddles as well as Basil ! 
A nice noise they made between them last night 
after dinner.” 


“Poor uncle! But go on, please.” 

“Presently ; I was coming to the point, if you 
wouldn’t interrupt so. And it wasn’t ‘ poor uncle’ at 
all, I may tell you. Lady Otterbourne didn’t appear, 
and I had Miss Temple all to myself, while the Earl 
and Basil tootled. Well, the gist of it all is that 
his lordship thinks a farmer who ean fiddle like that 
is a rara avis to be caught at any price, and he offers 
him the farm at his own terms, or something very 
like it.” 

“And Basil will take it? But will his two 
thousand be enough to stock and work a farm like 
that, and pay the rent too ?” 

“No, you practical person ; but if you ‘re quite sure 
you approve of that match—and of course you under- 
stand that if Basil takes the Home Farm, he can 
marry as soon as he likes ?——” 

[ nodded comprehension, and sat down. My 
heart was beating high at the thought of Basil’s 
happiness, but I felt a little unsteady with the sud- 
denness and excitement of it all. : 

“Well,” said my uncle, “I was going to say that 
if youre sure you’d like it, I think it could be 
arranged. I’m about tired of trying to let farms that 
no one wants to take. The land is just going to ruin, 
and where the rents are to come from is more than | 
can say. Besides this, I’m getting too old and stiff 
to be running after other people’s business all day. 
So it’s about settled that Basil is to be sub-agent— 
a farmer makes twice as good a land-agent as a 
lawyer for a property like this—and he’ll get the 
farm rent-free by way of wages.” 

I took my unele’s hand and kissed it, for somehow 
I vould not speak. This was the man I had been so 
angry with, and had thought so indifferent to Basil's 
welfare ! 

“Then they will be married at once, I. suppose ?” 
IT said, when my voice came back. 

“That ’s another of your precious supposes. Dye 
think a girl like May can get her fripperies ready as 
quick as you could? No, he’ll have to go to the 
farm by himself, while May hems her fal-lals, you ‘ll 
see. He’s gone to the Vicarage now to tell them all 


about it.” 
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“Dear Basil! How pleased he must be !” 

“He’s glad enough, the young idiot!” said my 
uncle sourly. “ And you’re quite sure you approve ? 
Honour bright, yeu know, Esther! It isn’t too late 
to stop it all yet.” 

I did not know in the least what m; incle meant, 
or why he should persist in doubting my approval. 
Later, I guessed something of what was in his mind, 
but it was at once so foolish and so mistaken that 
there is no need to record it here. I hope that the 
assurances I gave him of my earnest desire to see my 
brother happy, and that in his own way, satistied 
him of the baselessness, and above all of the folly, of 
his doubts. 

It was late that evening when Basil came home— 
so late that my mother and Charlie had already gone 
to bed. Icould not go. I wanted tosee my brother, 
to congratulate him, to hear his plans, and share his 
joy. It was one of the lovely nights when autumn 
seems beautiful as summer. The moon was clear 
and bright, and the silvery light strong enough to 
read by, had I cared to read. I did not care ; I pre- 
ferred to sit by the window and watch for Basil. 

At last I heard the step I knew so well, quick 
and light, and with a spring in it not to be mistaken. 
He was whistling as he came along, the low clear 
whistle, soft and sweet as the notes of a flute, that 
was so peculiarly his own, and I knew by the tone 
that things had gone well with him. How full of 
content it was! And when he turned in at the little 
gate, the moonlight fell on his face and showed it 
serenely contented too, and it seemed to me that the 
look of placid happiness that had scarcely satisfied 
me at first was exactly what I ought to have known 
that Basil would wear. Charlie might have indulged 
in poetic raptures, and frenzies, and eestasies, and 
all that sort of thing, but not Basil. Basil was too 
proud and too self-contained—or I thought so then. 
Whatever he felt, I told myself, nothing would ruffle 
the surface of a nature deep as his, and I admired 
him all the more for the calm I could not imitate. 
“Up?” he said, seeing my white dress at the 
window, and coming in that way. “My dear girl, 
what possessed you to sit up for me till this time of 
night ?” 

“Oh, Basil! I wanted to see you, to tell you how 
very, very glad I am.” 

“Uncle Chayter has told you, then? I thought 
he meant to steal a march on me when he bound me 
over to say nothing about it last night. I couldn't 
but agree to his whim, for it is all his doing in a way, 
but I know very well it is you I have to thank.” 

‘*“No, indeed !” I cried, staving off thanks that I 
felt I could not have borne. “ But tell me all about 
it, Basil. Is not May delighted ? ” 

“There is not much to tell,” said Basil, smiling at 
my eagerness. ‘‘ They are pleased, I think—that is, 
Mr. Fielding and May. Mrs. Fielding—well, I am 
not so sure about her. She said a good deal about 
there being no scope here for a ‘rising young agri- 
culturist,’ and I’ve a suspicion she would like me 


better as an ‘agriculturist’ at a distance than as a 
farmer close at hand.” 

It was my own opinion, but I would not confirm 
it. Instead, I asked him if he had seen the house 
at the Home Farm. 

“ T went over it this morning.” 

* And do you think it will do ? 

“The farm will, certainly. It has always been 
worked with a bailiff before, and no expense spared, 
The buildings are a sight, and the dairy a model, 
They ’ve separators and automatic churns, and every- 
thing that means certain outlay and uncertain re- 
turns!” 

“You ungrateful young man !” 

“T shall be grateful enough, if May will only like 
it,” said Basil, with a look of wonderful sweetness. 

He stood musing a little while, and then looked 
up with a laugh at his own forgetfulness. 

“T declare I’m keeping you waiting, and I’m quite 
ready, too. Good-night, Esther.” 

He stooped and gave me the kind, fraternal kiss 
that never failed, and went up-stairs, singing softly 
under his breath a fragment of “ My Queen :”— 


” 


‘““Where and how shal! I earliest greet her? 
What are the words she first will say?” 


It was too late to ask that now! He had gota 
long way past that initial stage of wonder and mys- 
tery, and the dawn of unknown fate. He had met 
his queen and owned her sway, and if some of us 
thought her unworthy of the hemage he gave her, I 
knew well enough that no perception of his own 
superiority ever crossed his loyal soul. 

I turned out the lamp and went up-stairs, pon- 
dering many things. Basil stood by his own door, 
waiting apparently for me, and as I came near, | 
saw there was a gleam of laughter in his eyes. 

“T forgot to tell you why old Jones is going to 
leave the farm,” he said, looking very much amused. 

“Ts that the bailiff?” 

“Yes, that apple-faced old man that sits to our 
right in church. A decidedly prosaic and practical 
old party, you ‘d think, to look at him, wouldn't you?” 

“Yes, indeed. He looks as if he hadn’t an idea 
in his head.” 

“ Well, he’s going because he’s seen a ghost !” 

“ Nonsense, Basil !” 

“He says so, at any rate. Twice he’s seen it in 
the last month, and he daren’t stay for fear it should 
come again. He thinks it a warning; and three 
warnings are always fatal, you know.” 

“ What was it like ?” 

“Oh, the regular thing—white sheet, and all the 
rest of it.” 

“And was it in the house ?’ 

“No, in the park I believe. Silly old man! It 
was most likely a poacher, if it wasn’t his own fancy 
on the top of his usual glass of beer. However,” 
ended Basil, with another laugh, “it has been a 
lucky ghost for me, and I’ll make it my best bow if 
it ever comes my way.” 
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CHAPTER VFid. 
THE HOME FARM. 
“The meaning of song goes deep.” 
WE all went over the next day to see the Home 
Farm, or Deer Park House, as Mrs. Fielding insisted 
it should be called. 
cratic appellation in an old county atlas, and had 


She had found the more aristo- 


also discovered that the house of which her daughter 
would presently be the mistress had been originally a 
manor-house—a fact from which she appeared to de- 
rive much harmless gratification. Mrs. Fielding treated 
us to quite an archeological lecture on the subject of 
May’s future home as we walked there through fields 
of yellow stubble, and by hedgerows bright with 
briony wreaths, and all the glories of changing leaf 
and ripening berry. Basil and May had gone on a 
little way ahead, having, no doubt, more interesting 
matters to discuss ; but when we reached the farm, 
they went into the house, with the elder ladies, to 
look over it, and decide what alterations would be 
needful before Basil should bring his bride to it ; and 
Charlie and I waited outside, and talked to Mr. Jones, 
whose wife was acting as cicerone within. 

Mr. Jones was a stolid, good-tempered man, about 
fifty years of age, with rosy cheeks streaked like an 
apple, and an expression of almost bovine placidity. 
Anyone less likely to be the victim of fancy could 
hardly be imagined, and yet, according to Basil, he 
was about to throw up a comfortable situation, and 
to leave what had been his home for years, for an 
imaginary ghost, that could have been at most an 
optical illusion or a practical joke. 

“So you have made up your mind to go, Mr. Jones?” 
I said, by way of opening the conversation, for 
Mr. Jones only seemed equal to leaning against the 
gate and smiling at us affably, while he nibbled a bit 
of straw in an off-hand manner, as if to assure him- 
self that he was perfectly at ease. 

“Yes, miss, that I hev.” 

“And all because of the ghost, Jones?” put in 
Charlie, who wanted to hear the story at first 
hand. 

“Well, ’t were partly along o’ that, Mr. Graham, 
and partly along o’ other things,” said the bailiff, 
cautiously, I think he detected the laughter in 
Charlie's voice, and rather resented it. 

“You'd a very good berth here, I should think,” 
said Charlie, looking round at the buildings that Basil 
admired so much, but that, however useful they 
might be, were not picturesque enough to awake 
feminine enthusiasm. 

“Tt wa’n’t amiss,” “ But 
Mr. Graham, sir, *t was all very well working under 
Mr. Chayter, but "tis another matter now. Mr. 
Chayter’s a lawyer, no doubt, as is a thing he can’t 
help, but he’s a gentleman with a deal of understand- 
ing, and a right-down good judge of cattle. °"T were 
a pleasure to work with a gentleman like he, but the 
Earl’s no good at all. Fiddles and flutes is his line; 
but as for farming, he don’t know a yearling from a 


conceded Mr. Jones. 
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two-year-old, nor a turmot from a swede. And for 
gentlemen like him to come poking here, and prying 
there, and trying to look as if they understood what 
they was talking about, ’t would make a pig laugh 
to hear “un.” 

“But surely you’re not going because the Earl 
doesn’t understand farming ?” I said; and Mr. Jones 
shifted his weight uneasily from one foot to the other, 
and looked conscious and mysterious. 

“Tt zs the ghost then!” cried Charlie. 
Jones, tell us all about it,” 

“Well, sir,” said Jones, reluctantly, “ I don’t know 
as I’m perticklar fond of talking about it, but ’t is no 
use denying of it when I’m asked. It ain’t the sort 
of thing as a man of my age looks for to see, and it 
upset me a bit on that account. 
favours young gells, and lads as have had a drop too 
much, but see it I did with my own eyes, or Id never 
have believed it.” 

““ Where did you see it ?” asked Charlie. 

“T see it first, Mr. Graham, the very night as the 
family came to the Castle. 


“Come, 


Ghostises mostly 


It seemed to come out of 
the private door—as is allays kep locked, you know 
—and walked sort o’ gliding like, quite swift and 
silent down the park. And the next time I see it, it 
done just the same, coming out of the little door in 
the Castle, and going gliding, gliding along till it 
It went 
right into the coppice, and I were that skeered I 
didn’t stay to see no more, but ran and told my 
missus what I’d seen. ‘ Whativer didn’t you foller 
it for?’ the missus says, as bold as brass—for she 
hadn’t a-seen it, you know,” said Jones, with a sly 
twinkle; “but ghostises is unked things, and I 
thought I’d better just let her be.” 

“How do you know it was a she?” inquired 
Charlie, with much interest. 

“Tt had the shape of a woman, Mr. Graham, sir,” 


came to that coppice you see over there. 


said Jones solemuly—a young woman, with long 
black hair, and a white dress 
“Some of the Castle servants sweethearting, 





” cried 
Charlie ; but Mr. Jones heard him with the tolerance 
of superior information. 

“That ’s what young gentlemen nat’rally thinks. 
Mr. Ford made the same remark, as was likely, being 
a-courting himself,” said Mr. Jones, afowing the 
corner of his mouth not occupied with the straw to 
“But I made bold to ask about 
it at the Castle the next morning, and Mrs. Fosberry 
herself told me as only my lady and Miss Temple 
has the key of that door. And I leave you to judge 
if *t were either of them!” ended Mr. Jones crush- 
ingly. 

“And you’ve never found out what it was?” I 
asked. 

“Not no more nor I’ve told you, miss. It come 
out of the Castle, and it went into the coppice, and 
that’s all ' knows about it. Skeered I was, I don’t 
deny. Fifty ’ear I’ve lived, and paid my way, and 
such a thing I never seen. But there, we must all 
come to our latter end in time. A warning it were, 


relax into a smile. 
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I make no doubt, Miss Graham, and I’ve made my 
will, and all conformable. Mary Ann shan’t have it 
to say as I didn’t do handsome by her and the little 
’uns, that her shan’t.” 
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husband’s views about the ghost, it must have 
seemed doubly hard to her. 

“But he’ve been a good man to me and mine, 
Mrs. Graham,” she said to my mother, “and I’m not 
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“*And you never found out what it was?’ I asked.”—p. 363. 


Poor Mr. Jones’s honest voice failed hin, and his 
Iugubrious expression that I could 
I was not sorry 


face assumed a 
see was a trial to Charlie’s gravity. 


to see the party of inspection issuing from the house, 
with “Mary Ann,” a comely, shrewd-looking little 
She was in rather 


woman, bringing up the rear. 


low spirits at the prospect of leaving the home of so 
many years; and indeed, as she did not share her 


going to cross him now, I only wish someone could 
make him see the folly of it.” 

“Tl tackle him,” cried Charlie eagerly. But 
however absurd old Jones's delusion was, he was 4 
long way past being langhed out of it by Charlie. 

Before the old man left the farm, I believe Basil 
talked to him seriously of the folly of such fancies, 
and Mr. Fielding and my uncle tried both argument 
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and reproof, but all without effect. He was too 
obstinate and illogical to be open to conviction, and 


I believe he finally departed to “fresh fields and 


pastures new ” firmly convinced that he had received 


two-thirds of a “call,” and congratulating himself 
that his hasty departure from the neighbourhood 
had “done the ghost,” and so averted the final 
summons. 

It was not till nearly Christmas that Basil was in- 
stalled in his new home. The house was given over 
to workmen, and as Basil had to enter on the farm 
at once, he rode backwards and forwards every day, 
setting out in the clear frosty mornings while the 
rime was still on the grass, and not returning till 
sunset, and sometimes not even then, 

The Earl took a good deal of notice of the young 
man who had become so close a neighbour, and 
whose tastes were so similar to his own, lending him 
books both on music and general subjects, and asking 
him several times to dine at the Castle and take his 
violin; and though Basil was the last man who would 
have borne patronage in any form or shape, music is 
a bond that “levels upwards,” and he received the 
invitations as simply as they were given. The music- 
room at Hazelford Castle was rich in the best editions 
of the greatest masters, and Basil revelled in these 
musical treasures with a delight that only musicians 
know. 
ments and rare manuscripts; and his talk when he 
came home from an evening at the Castle was all of 
Cremona and Stradivarius, of Pergolesi and Mozart, 
of Mendelssohn and Raff and Wagner. 

My mother had a natural curiosity as to the home- 


Not less entrancing were the perfect instru- 


life of Basil’s noble host, but it was seldom gratified, 
She had literally to drag from him the details her 
feminine soul delighted in, and it seemed to me that 
with every visit he became a little more reserved. 
He was put through almost the same catechism every 
time. How was the dinner served? and how many 
Did they really have it a la 
Russe when they were by themselves? Basil never 
knew any of these particulars, but my mother condoned 


courses were there ? 


his ignorance as a masculine foible, and went on with 
her questions. Had he seen the ladies? Not the 
It was very odd she never appeared ! 
Did Basil think she was as proud and exclusive as 
people said, or was it realiy her health? And Miss 
Temple? Had he found out if she was related to 


Countess ? 
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the Earl and Countess, and did she look as lovely 
close at hand as at a little distance? 

Really I don’t know,” said Basil rather shortly, 
when the question was pressed; for my mother did 
not seem to see, as I did, how averse he was from 
Why he should 
Perhaps it seemed to his 


describing his visits to the Castle. 
did not know. 
fastidious nature a breach of the unwritten code of 


be so I 


hospitality, or perhaps he was unwilling to appear to 
boast of the intimacy that was evidently springing 
up. He always answered as briefly as courtesy per- 
mitted ; and though May was quite as curious as ny 
mother, I fancy she received as little information. 

“ Basil thinks it high treason if we ask him any- 
thing about the Castle,” she said one day, when she 
was spending the evening with us, 
dining with Lord Otterbourne the night before, and 
was certainly rather less communicative than usual. 

“What is Miss Temple like, Basil ?” she persisted. 
“To talk to, 1 mean, and that sort of thing. Of 
course, I know she is pretty.” 

“Oh!” from Basil, in a tone of protest that made 
his betrothed open her forget-me-not eyes in genuine 
surprise, 

“Yes, certainly,” she said, with an air of magna- 
nimity; “I quite admit that, and I can’t understand 
your not thinking so, But what sort of a girl is she? 
What is she like ?” 


“Like?” said Basil dreamily ; “I don’t know that 


sasil had been 


she is like anything—unless it is Pergolesi’s music.” 

I laughed at the dreamy tone and quaint compari- 
son, but May did not look pteased. 

“ You might answer a rational question rationally,” 
she said, with a toss of her pretty head. 

“Yes,” said Charlie, “I always knew Basil was 
music-mad, but I didn’t think he was quite so cracked 
as that.” 

He said it so comically that May laughed, and 
somehow the laugh seemed a safety-valve. There 
had been something electric both in Basil's looks and 
hers—an indefinite disturbance that seemed vaguely 
It was decidedly a relief when my mother 
Deer 


ominous. 
asked if the colour of the drawing-room at 
Park House was settled yet, and the two young 
“persons about to marry” glided smoothly off on the 
safe lines of household decoration and the tints of 
chair-covers and curtains. 


(To be continued.) 














“ @Brisf, Whose Glory fills fhe SRies.” 


Words by C. WESLEY. 
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Music 





Nagai 


by the Rey. W. J. Foxett, B.A., B.Mus. 


(Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedrai. ) 
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CLASSES IN 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 





REQUENTLY as the need 
“ prepara- 
tion” classes is urged, the 
Sunday- 


for teachers’ 


majority — of 

workers 
to have very hazy ideas 
what they 
are and the object they 
have in If the 
American system of re- 
quiring attendance at such a class obtained here, 
that indefiniteness and ignorance would speedily 
be dispelled; but unfortunately among us the 
voluntary principle is carried so far, that teachers 


school appear 


both as to 














view. 





are left absolutely at liberty on the question, and, 
knowing nothing of such classes, they conclude 
they would not like them, and therefore do nothing 
to promote them. 

Yet probably every teacher will assent to the 
proposition that each school ought to have a class 
for “preparation,” though, after assenting, nine- 
tenths of them will carefully abstain from attend- 
Those 
who do attend will always be found to be the very 
best members. of the staff and those who really 
least need the help, so that the class may be made 


ing if one is formed in their own school. 


interesting and useful to anyone who does not count 
But still those connected 
with them feel that they are a failure simply because 


results simply by noses. 


the teachers who need them most are away. In 
afair number of schools there are classes for teachers, 
but the what 
it ought to be, while the total attendance is wofully 
At the same 
time individual classes having especially favourable 
circumstances have large attendances and do much 
good work. 


number of classes is far below 


small even for the number of classes. 


On these facts one of three things is evident. 
Either the general manner of conducting the classes 
is not such as commends itself to teachers; or their 
system and objects are not understood ; or there is a 
vast majority of teachers who have professedly 
dedicated themselves to the service of God who are 
not sufficiently in earnest to spare an hour during 
the week for combined preparation. The last sup- 
position may be dismissed at once, for, though it is 
true of a few, it is certainly not true of the bulk of 
those who sacrifice their comfort and dedicate their 
talents to the service of the Master and His little 
ones. The second supposition is undoubtedly true, 
but it needs nothing but a passing notice, for if a 
good and sound principle be found, the knowledge of 
It will quickly spread, and it will win its way. We 
are therefore inevitably thrown back on our first 
suggestion. 


Success mainly results from avoiding causes of 


previous failure, and, in deciding what are elements 
that make for prosperity, it is necessary to refer to the 
general principles now in vogue in order to see if they 
are wrong, so that in that case they may be rejected. 
In many instances the preparation class seeks to be 
more than the name warrants, and to become a 
“training” class as well. The teachers who attend 
are those who are actually engaged in the work, and 
who, having some experience and a knowledge of 
their own class, desire to prepare the special lesson, 
and not to learn how to give lessons in general. 
Their object is not to learn how to do the work, but 
to guther the material for doing it. To attempt to 
combine the two, results in both being ‘ 
for want of time, or of sometimes one and sometimes 
the other being entirely neglected. This is obviously 
calculated to kill all interest in either. 

Sometimes the classes are held in the winter only, 
on the ground that teachers lose interest in meetings 
which are continued indefinitely. Would not the 
same objection apply to the opening of our schools 
and places of worship all the year round? Yet we 
do open them, and the consequence is that the scholars 
want teaching in the summer as well as in the 
winter ; indeed, they need more careful teaching 
during the former than the latter period. Everyone 
who has had any with 
children knows that the physical surroundings have 
much to do with the mental position, and more care 
and attention are required to effect our object in a 
hot school on a bright summer’s day than in the cold 
atmosphere of a winter one. 


‘scamped,” 


practical acquaintance 


There is another very 
strong objection to winter sessions, and it is that that 
is the time for all sorts of evening meetings, and 
therefore a greater proportion of teachers will have 
other engagements. 

A rock that still other classes have been ship- 
wrecked on, is one which has been created by a very 
laudable and judicious motive. In these, with the 
intention of interesting as many as possible, and to 
give variety to the proceedings, certain teachers are 
appointed to look up particular parts of the lesson. 
For instance, one will be expected to come prepared 
with all the geographical facts; another with the 
history ; another with the customs ; another with the 
ethnological details, and so on. If all to whom duties 
were entrusted could be depended upon to be always 
present and to be prepared, this system would 
probably be perfect ; but unfortunately they cannot. 
The first and chief reason of failure is that if the 
class is to be one really for “ preparation,” it must be 
held early in the week, and very few teachers can 
at that time have been able to give much study 
to the subject. Again, with every addition to the 
number of those expected to be prepared, the prob- 
abilities of absence are largely increased. If one 
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particular person undertakes a duty-—even a heavy 
one—which he knows no one will be ready to 
perform for him, he will be at his post, except in very 
rare cases ; but if that duty is shared by three or four 

—each of whom knows that the others must more 
or less overlap his part—the rule will be that one or 
two will be absent every time. The result is that 
after all the class depends on its chief leader— 
who may not be prepared, as the neglected duty was 
not his—and, it is better at once and openly to con- 
fess the fact, especially as an unprepared leader is apt 
to try to struggle through with his “general know- 
ledge.” The result of that is that he flounders about in 
vague generalities, and sends the class away with a 


standard by which teachers who desire to start a 
class may try their eligible candidates and decide 
who comes nearest. First, the perfect conductor 
must be a man—or a woman, for I use the male 
term for convenience only and to include the female 
—of sound and thorough education in the widest 
sense of the words; a man well acquainted with 
the thought and feeling of the day, as well as with 
the daily wants, ambitions, and difficulties of all 
classes of his fellows. He must be widely read— 
and nothing he ever read will fail to be useful some 
time—and have a facility for remembering both the 
words and the meaning of what he reads. He must 
have time and the means at his command for ex- 
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very strong impression that they would have learned 
more if they had not heard so much. Beyond this it 
is only under remarkably favourable circumstances 
that three or four persons can be found with the time, 
talent, and means at command to thoroughly prepare 
any portion of the lesson in such a way as to be able 
to impart the information acceptably to other 
teachers, some of whom at least are sure to be older 
and better informed than themselves. 

These are apparently the main stumbling-blocks, 
though there are others of a less general character. 
They lead us to the conclusion that the class should 
meet all the year round, that it should be confined to 
preparation, and that it should be under the care of 
one teacher—if possible the minister of the church to 
which the school belongs. 

Of course I do not anticipate that either among 
clergy or laity the perfect conductor is anywhere 
discoverable, but I should like to point out what I 
conceive would be his characteristics, and so fix a 


haustive research into the multitudinous points 
which arise in Bible study, He must have the skill 
to impart his knowledge in a graceful and clear 
manner, and in a way which will leave the know- 
ledge imparted indelibly fixed in the minds of his 
hearers. Hence he must have a pleasant voice and 
manner, a clear and logical style, and that crowning 
glory of a true orator, the power to perfectly express 
his ideas in the simplest words. He must never lose 
the thread of his teaching through being interrupted 
by questions, or even by contradictions—nay, he 
must encourage both, and, having dealt with them, 
be able to pursue the “even tenor of his way.” He 
must have a simply inexhaustible supply of good 
temper and of patience, to enable him, if need be, to go 
over again and again even those things he had thought 
most clear if he should find, as no doubt he will, that 
his best thoughts and most telling phrases are ut- 
terly misunderstood and perverted. He mustsee aclear 
way through every difliculty connected with religion 
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and religious life, and be able to explain fully without 
a moment’s notice all the abstruse points which the 
can raise in connec- 





ingenuity of man—or woman 
tion with the Bible. He must have consummate 
tact, in order to encourage and bring out the diffident 
teachers, and, without offending, to refute the crude 
ideas and repress the loquacity of the ignorant and 
irrepressible ones. He must have thoroughly pre- 
pared all the information possible on the lesson, and 
yet must be able to listen with perfect equanimity 
while the teachers—one by one and bit by bit— 
forestall all he has to say, being convinced that what 
comes out in this conversational way will be better 
remembered than the information he has so painfully 
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of the difficulties which will occur to them as likely 
to arise in the minds of their scholars. The more 
they can do the work themselves—under wise 
guidance and with absolutely necessary assistance 
only—the better they will be able to raise their own 
superstructure, and the more solid will be the 
foundation on which it is raised. 

Let me as a practical illustration briefly give the 
It was 
started some three or four years ago, and a number of 
schools joined it. For some time it was conducted by 
different superintendents in turn, but that did not 
succeed, and finally it was left to one teacher, the 


history of one class which I know well. 


average attendance at that time probably being five— 
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gathered and carefully prepared would be. Lastly, 
he should know exactly what is the best thing to do 
with every sort of class in every sort of school under 
every possible combination of circumstances, and be 
able correctly to advise every teacher he comes in 
contact with on every relationship which ever did or 
ever could exist between him or her and every other 
teacher, superintendent, officer, or minister, of his or 
I started by 
expressing the opinion that the ideal conductor is 
not likely to be found, and I need hardly say my 
opinion is unaltered, 

Still, my fancy portrait has not been objectless, 
for, besides setting up the standard, it indicates the 
lines on which I am convinced useful and successful 
classes may be formed, and the difficulties which 
will be met. The object of the class is to give those 
present a groundwork to enable them to start fairly 
on the task of personal study, to supply them 
generally with facts, and to help them through some 
1092 


her own school, or any other school. 


It met all the year round, and 
during the first few months of the new teacher on 
more than one evening there were two persons present 


certainly not more. 


-—one teacher and the conductor. 
other not to give up, and gradually their pertinacity 
wasrewarded, First one more joined, then another, and 


Each promised the 


then another, and now for about two years a very fair 
percentage of the teachers in the connected schools 
attends—the number being considerably larger in 
summer than in winter. The course with this class 
is for the lesson to be read round, unless there is any 
noticeable alteration in the Revised Version. In 
that case the teacher reads from that Version, while 
the members follow the reading in the Authorised 
Version. Then the differences between the two are 
noted and briefly discussed. The teacher next 
summarises the main points of the lesson, suggests a 
line of questioning on previous lessons, and details 
the two or three leading théughts which are to be 
impressed on the scholars. The members then 
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discuss those details, point out the difficulties they 
fear, suggest other lessons, or seek the why and 
wherefore for the particular line proposed. Those 
being disposed of, the persons, places, customs, ete., 
are commented on in as few words as possible ; and 
finally any doctrines and teachers’ points which may 
have cropped up are discussed. Once a quarter the 
class has what are known as “ teachers’ nights,” when 
some subject of interest and use is taken up and 
thoroughly discussed both pleasantly and profitably. 


This particular class has not the perfect conductor, 
and probably its system is not perfect, but it has 
succeeded so far, and promises to do so to even a 
greater extent in the future. Certainly, as compared 
with other undertakings with a similar object, I am 
justified in using it as the complement to my  start- 
ing-point of failures, and in urging from it that per- 
severance and an earnest desire to do the best we 
can will overcome even the ditlieulty of not having 
either perfect men or perfect systems, 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE FOLDED NAPKIN. 


AN EASTER 


SERMON. 


BY THE REY. A, BOYD CARPENTER, M.A,, RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY, 


“And the napkin, that was about His head, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself.’—Str. JOHN xx. 7. 


me HEN the Psalmist said that 
“the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” that ‘ 
unto day uttereth speech,” 
and that “there is neither 
speech nor language, but 


‘day 


their voices are heard,” he 
not only asserted a great 
fact, but he also laid down 
a great principle. He de- 
clared that language is not confined to words ; but 
that there are other and often better means of com- 
municating thought besides the verbal utterances 
that pass between man and man, And in this he 
gave vent to no merely poetic fancy, but asserted 





that which finds confirmation in our daily and hourly 
experience. For do not acts speak as truly aml 
as eloquently as—nay, often more truly and more 
eloquently than—any words? Have we not all of us 
experienced at times a fulness of meaning, of com- 
fort, and of encouragement from some little act that 
no elaborate speech could possibly have conveyed ? 

Now if this be true in the lives of ordinary men, if 
it be a great fact in the daily experiences of the 
general run of mankind, must it not have been 
eminently true in the case of that perfect life mani- 
fested in and by Jesus Christ? Did not His every 
act speak as well as His verbal utterances? and do 
we not open the pages that contain the record of this 
Divine Life and hear them speak to us by His life 
every bit as much as by His words? Was not this 
one reason why He has been called ‘the Word,” for 
was He not always speaking, sending forth some 
message, conveying some instruction, revealing some 
truth, imparting some hope, by what He did as well 
as by what He said ? 

And do not these acts still live and speak? Ponder 
them as we may, study them through long years, are 


they not ever full of some fresh communications that 
stir our hearts and enlighten our minds? Is not this 
the great assurance and encouragement of our Gospel 
hope, that it is based not only on words—however 
Divine and powerful those words may be—but upon 
facts accomplished once and for all time? We need 
not wonder, then, that the disciples were so ready to 
trust and record this or that little act as pregnant of 
some Divine instruction; nor need we be surprised 
if we too, looking back upon some of even the 
apparently minor acts, shall find in them a meaning 
the fulness of which was not all perceived by the 
disciples themselves, and hear a silent message 
coming to us through the wordless deed. 

Now here, in this little fact that St. John has been 
so careful to record, is a case in point. An apparently 
insignificant fact—a little napkin lying folded by an 
empty tomb, just that sort of little thing so likely to 
escape the notice of any visitor. And yet there it 
is imbedded in the narrative, having a place of its 
own side by side with the greater events of which 
the chapter is so full. And when we ponder it 
awhile, try to find out what, if any, message it has to 
vive, we shall find how out from it came to those early 
disciples a message full of significance, of love, and of 
encouragement; that there it lay, giving utterance to 
a language pregnant with a meaning that needed but 
eyes and heart of love to interpret. 

To some eyes that empty sepulchre on that Easter 
morning would have presented nothing but a scene 
suggestive of disappointment, anxiety, and perplexity. 
There nothing met them but an empty tomb with no 
signs or traces of its late occupant. And just as there 
are men who go through life, its joys, its sorrows, its 
activities, and see only the great events, great gains, 
great losses, great sorrows, great joys, and see 
nothing more, and on whom the minor oceurrences 
are altogether lost, so some would have visited that 
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sepulchre, and, finding not the body they sought, 
would have turned away with nothing but disappoint- 
ment, anxiety, and perplexity. But love’s eyes are 
quick ; for love is not always blind, and love it is 
that can best see and understand the little acts 
of love. There was the empty grave; there, too, 
were the grave-clothes, and there was the napkin 
that had been about the Saviour’s head, folded 
and lying by itself. “Is that all?” some cold, 
prosaic observer might have said. Yes, that is all. 
But enough to send the blood bounding through 
John’s heart and lift his whole soul with a great 
thrill of unspeakable joy and hope. The tomb is no 
longer silent, empty; it is inhabited to those loving 
eyes and appreciative hearts. There, as plain as 
plain ean be, is a message from their Lord. There 
hovers about the folds of that napkin the spirit of their 
risen Lord. The fine linen is as a roll of open manu- 
script, and every fold a letter or a word—forming 
together the great sentence. And as those two 
simple, sorrowful, loving men stand and observe that, 
they know that their Master lives and is speaking 
to them. A page of sacred Scripture, as sacred, as 
inspired, as that of any Prophet of old, lies open 
before them, through which the Spirit of the Lord 
holds communion with their spirits. And what then 
read they in that folded napkin ? 

1, A sign of life. No accidental power had placed 
that piece of linen and laid it by itself. As surely 
as we know by the careful arrangements of the parts 
of some great machine that human activity has been 
there,'as surely as sundry little signs about a home 
tell the visitor that woman’s tender care is the pre- 
siding genius, as surely as the ordered, balanced, 
and accurately proportioned compounds of the world 
testify to the presence of the creative life and mind 
of God, so that simple napkin, folded and lying by 
itself, showed to those two disciples that life, the life 
of some human being, had been recently stirring 
within that chamber of death. But what life? 
whose life? No robber, or disturber of the dead, 
bent upon a hurried removal of the form buried there, 
would ever think of or care for what became of the 
linen clothes. No other save the Master Himself 
has here been at work. His hands have been moving 
in life’s activity. He has unbound the napkin from 
His brow, He has folded it up, He has laid it there. 
And plain as, aye plainer than angels’ words spoken 
to the astonished women, comes the message from that 
silent, inanimate piece of linen, that “the Lord liveth.” 

2. But here is not only a sign of life and activity, but 
of order, purpose, deliberation. To take these grave- 
clothes and fold them up, placing the napkin care- 
fully, deliberately, by itself, what a revelation of 
calm purpose in that silent hall of death! There 
has been no hurried flight, no terror-stricken awaken- 
ing, no unexpected coming back to life, coming into 
the horror of darkness and burial: but a quiet 
awakening to an expected state, the calm, unhurried, 
and conscious laying aside of the garments of the tomb: 
an idea of death and burial which robs at a stroke 
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He who has been buried 
has been like one who has lain down to sleep, 


the grave of all its horror. 


and then at the right moment, at the anticipated 
time, quietly awakened as from a sweet and refresh- 
ing sleep, risen as from His nightly couch, put off the 
clothing fitted to that past repose, and gently wrap- 
ping them up, passed away to the daylight and His 
work. 

3. But more : there was folded a message of loving 
trust and appreciation into that napkin. What a 
world of loving confidence in the loyalty of their 
hearts must those two disciples have read there! 
Their Lord must have known that they would be 
early at the sepulehre. All that loving women and 
devoted disciples could do He knew would be done. 
His grave--to them His last resting place, the one 
remaining spot where they thought they could be 
near to all that remained of Him—would be sacred 
with an attraction that would draw them to its side. 
This He knew; their visit He anticipated; and so 
left a message in that folded napkin, that testified 
of His appreciation of their devotion, that breathed 
out a reciprocal love ready to meet them on their 
first arrival, and a desire to remove the sorrow with 
which He knew they would visit His tomb. 

4. But more than this: there in that folded napkin 
lay the evidences of the gratitude of Christ. Coarser 
minds are ready to discard a thing when they have 
done with it, when they have no more use for it. 
Not so Christ. He who bade them gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost, Himself not only unbound 
the napkin and removed it from His brows, but 
carefully folded it up and laid it by itself. It had 
served Him, and now He would serve and honour it. 
Besides, that napkin had been the gift of loving hands 
and tender hearts—-the best linen that Joseph of 
Arimathzea could tind, and laid gently and lovingly 
round the bruised and broken and bleeding brows 
of the dead Christ—and as such was to Him the 
expression of love and tenderness and service to 
Him when He apparently was past requiting it. 
And now in the hour of His resurrection and triumph, 
now when all the trouble of life and the dark passion 
and agony are over, now when God is about to 
exalt Him and give Him a Name which is above 
every name, He forgets not this humble service of 
faithful friends, the love and devotion of those whom 
He is not ashamed to call brethren, and gently, 
thoughtfully, deliberately, significantly, folds up as a 
thing most precious, the blood-stained linen that has 
itself served Him and been the expression of that 
apparently useless, hopeless service, which was all 
that loving hearts and tender hands could do. 

5. And through it all breathed that care for small 
things which is so noble a trait in Christ’s character. 
A simple napkin left lying with the other clothes, 
how easily might it have been overlooked and lost! 
Placed out by itself where it could be seen, it was as 
if the Saviour’s hand pointed to it and said, Take 
care of it; for know that in My Kingdom and in My 
service there is to be no waste. The simplest as well 
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as the greatest has a valne in My eyes—the little 
piece of bread, the little flower, the little child, the 
little act of service, are not to be lost, neglected, 
uncared for, or forgotten. 

There lay the little folded napkin, an instrument 
whereon Christ’s love played and made sweet music 
to His simple, sorrowful, loving disciples. A simple 
incident, but none the less pregnant to us all, speak- 


THAT OLD MI 


ing to us of a love which lives, having conquered 
death, of a love still strong and tender in the hour 
of its triumph, of a love that reads the love in our 
hearts, and answers back with a love that passeth 
knowledge, and that never forgets, and upon whom 
is never lost, the least service or the least thing 
which the least disciple has done or dedicated to 
Him in a spirit of love. 


HUMPHREYS. 


A RIVER-SIDE STORY. 


* | THINK she is rather 
like the Lady of 
Shalott,” said Louise. 
* At least, she lives on 
an island in a river, and 
nobody ever sees her, 
hardly, though they can 
sometimes hear — her 
singing in the early 
mornings or in the even- 





ings. I feel so sorry for 

her often; I wish we could 
get to know her and cheer her 
up a little.” 

“Tt must be awfully dull over there,” said Jack, 
throwing pebbles into the water as he lay along the 
grassy river's bank and looked across at the grey 
turrets of an ivy-covered house upon an island, situ- 
ated almost opposite to their pleasant rectory house 
and the square-towered church close by. “I should 
think she must often wish to goodness it had never 
fallen to her lot to come and nurse that old misan- 
thrope of an uncle of hers, even though it may be 
to her advantage in the long run.” 

“And I’ve never even seen her,” said Dottie, the 
little crippled sister. 
pretty; but I can’t get to church, and she never comes 


“And Louise says she is so 


on shore except for that.” 

“And not often even on Sundays,” added Harry. 
“That old curmudgeon must be a regular tyrant. I 
don’t believe she ever gets an hour's peace, hardly, 
from morning to night.” 

“Tt must be so dull for her!” said Dottie. “ I wish 
we could make friends.” 

“Why can’t you?” asked Philip, who was leaning 
over the end of his sister's couch, lightly caressing 
the soft rings of hair upon the pale brow. ‘* What’s 
the difficulty ?” 

Philip had been absent from home for a year anda 
half, which accounted for his ignoranee as to some 
recent events. He was the rector’s eldest son, a 
young man of great promise, who had been travelling 
now for a considerable time as tutor to the sons of a 
nobleman. 


“ Oh, don’t you know,” explained Dottie, * that old 
Mr. Humphreys took to quarrelling with everybody 
last year? He brought a lawsuit against Mr. 
Arbuthnot, and when papa went to him once or twice 
to try and make the peace between him and one or 
another, he got most dreadfully angry, and at last he 
turned papa out and vowed he would never see him 
again or have anything more to do with him. 

**He has been ill most of the time, too,” added 
Louise. “Papa says he believes it was this illness 
coming on that made him so dreadfully cross and 
disagreeable. Any way, he has been shut up ever 
since, and about six months ago this niece of his— 
Muriel Fairley I believe is her name—came to nurse 
him, and a dreadful time she must have of it, I should 
think. Old Mr. Humphreys is getting better, they say. 
He comes down-stairs ; any fine day he might even 
crawl out of doors. If he were to see us I don’t know 
what would happen. I have always been frightened 
of that old man.” 

Philip was smiling to himself. 

“ He used not to be half a bad old boy when T was 
a little chap.” 

* Ah, he’s changed for the worse since those remote 
days,” answered Jack. ‘‘ Nobody goes near him now 
who can help it.” 

Philip smiled again under his moustache, but he 
said no more then on the subject of the old mis- 
anthrope and the fair girl living in their solitude 
within the turreted island house. 

But he was fond of boating, this tall, stalwart young 
man, and the long, lovely days in May, with their 
fragrant, dewy morning hours, and sweet, still evening 
calm, often tempted him out upon the river, and bis 
skiff was often to be seen plying up and down the 
bright stream, not unfrequently in the neighbourhood 
of the inhospitable island. 

On more than one oceasion the bold navigator had 
obtained a glimpse of a very pretty picture—a tall, 
eraceful girl, with golden locks clustering beneath the 
brim of her picturesque hat, standing beneath the 
budding trees, with May’s wealth of blossom about 
her feet, her eyes fixed with something of wistful- 
ness upon the opposite bank of the river. 
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“Her eyes fixed with something of wistfulness upon the opposite bank of the river.”—p, 374 
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“ Dottie,” said Philip one hot afternoon when they 
were alone together in the river-side garden, all the 
others having gone out for the day, “would you like 
to be punted about on the river a little while if I 
could make you comfortable ?” 

Dottie’s eyes sparkled with delight. 

“ Oh, Phil, it would be delightful! I haven’t been 
on the river since last summer.” 

“Come along, then. Ill carry yourcushions. Take 
my arm. That’s right; why, you walk better than 
you did when I went away.” 

She was soon comfortably established in the flat- 
bottomed punt, which her brother skilfully propelled 
along th» smooth, shining river. 

“TY should so like to see Mr. Humphreys’ terraced 
garden again,” sighed Dottie, looking longingly 
towards the island. 

“And so you shall,” said Philip, propelling his 
craft in the direction indicated. 

“Oh, but—suppose the old man is there ?” 

‘“*T don’t care if he is. I’m not afraid of him.” 

“But I think 1 am.” 

“Well, I will take care of you, anyhow.” 

Philip’s boyhood, or at least a part of it, had been 
spent at this place, during a few years that his father 
had been curate-in-charge of the square-towered river- 
side church. At that time he had been rather a 
favourite with the lonely old man in his island 
home; but since his father, after ten years of ab- 
sence, had returned as rector to the same quiet 
spot, the young man had hardly ever been at home 
for more than a few days at a time, and, as it 
chanced, had never renewed acquaintance with lis 
former friend. 

Round the mysterious island skimmed the daring 
craft, and Dottie clasped her hands and uttered a 
breathless exclamation of delight as she saw the 
masses of late spring flowers blooming in all their 
fragrant beauty along the exquisitely kept terraces of 
the sunny south garden. 

“Oh, Phil!” she exclaimed rapturously. “I never 
saw anything so lovely. Do you think we might go 
a little nearer ?” 

“'To be sure,” answered the hardy adventurer, and 
brought his punt alongside the low wall that divided 
the last terrace from the shining water barely two 
feet below. 

Suddenly the brother and sister were aware that 
they were not alone. With a startled air, a girlish 
figure rose up suddenly from alow seat behind a bank 
of flowering shrubs, and a pair of wide-open grey eyes 
confronted the strangers with a gravely questioning 
glance. Philip’s resolution was taken in a second. 
He sprang ashore without a moment's hesitation, and 
to his sister’s astonishment he extended his hand in 
the frankest, friendliest fashion possible. 

“T see I am forgotten, Miss Fairley,” he said. 
“ Have you no recollection of the naughty boy who 
nearly drowned himself under this same terraced 
garden in trying to frighten you by exhibiting his 
own prowess, and who afterwards led you into untold 


mischief by committing desperate depredations on 
Mr. Humphreys’ precious apples and pears ?” 

A- little smile began to curve the girl’s sensitive 
mouth; she put out her hand half doubtfully. 

“Tt was little Philip Adair who did all that,” she 
answered. “I remember Adm quite well.” 

“And will you let big Philip Adair have the 
pleasure of renewing an old acquaintance? 1 have 
seen you now and then, though you have not seen 
me. I felt certain it was my former playmate—the 
fairy of the island—come back.” 

She smiled again as she heard the old name pass 
his lips; it recalled the games they had played 
together as children; but the next moment a look of 
anxiety and apprehension crossed her face. 

** Please forgive me if | seem inhospitable, but I am 
afraid I cannot ask you to stay. My uncle —he has 
been ill ; he is peculiar, nervous, irritable.” 

She stopped, glancing pleadingly into Philip's 
kindly, handsome face. He saw her embarrass- 
ment, and smiled in the friendliest fashion. 

“T know I am a trespasser,” he said, “but I mean 
to try and vanquish your uncle and re-establish the 
old friendship with which he used to favour me,” and 
then, as Muriel looked a little sad and shook her 
head doubtfully, he added, “ Ah, well, we shall see ; 
but please let me have the pleasure of introducing 
you to my youngest sister, Dorothy, She is lame, 
poor little girl. I brought her in the punt to look at 
these lovely flowers.” 

“ Your sister?” repeated Muriel doubtfully. 

“Yes, you don’t know her; all my brothers and 
sisters were away at the sea-side that summer 
when you and I became acquainted. Dottie is an 
invalid ; and she does so love flowers. Do come 
and speak to her, and let her apologise for our 
intrusion. She has so much wanted to see you, 
She thinks a good deal about you, all alone on 
your island home.” 

Muriel glanced at him, and then looked round 
towards the quiet little figure in the punt, and after 
a moment's hesitation she stepped down towards the 
water's edge, and greeted Dottie with a shy smile of 
welcome. 

Philip did not move, but stood still watching the 
two girls, till, after a few minutes, they were all 
startled by the sound of a sharp voice, pitched in a 
key of extreme irritation, calling angrily from above. 

“Muriel! Muriel! What are you doing?) What 
is the meaning of all this, I say? Are all my com- 
mands to be defied? Am I to be set at naught 
in my own house? How dare you? Come here 
this moment! What have you got to say for your- 
self ?” 

Muriel started, looking pale and scared. 

“Stop a moment,” said Philip quickly; “let me 
go.” And the next moment he had bounded up tlie 
terrace steps and was standing in front of the choleric 
old gentleman. 

“T’mso awfully glad to see you again, sir,” he said, 
extending his hand frankly, and taking the cold, 


























unwilling member that barely suffered the clasp of 
his fingers. “| hope it means that you are better 
seeing you out and about like this. I suppose I’ve 
vrown out of all knowledge, but you don’t look a bit 
different. Do you remember fishing me out of the 
water with a long boathook ?—little Philip Adair, 
who had the impudence to half-drown himself under 
your garden walls !° 

; But the scowl on the old man’s face did not 
relax. 

“Tmpudence ! If it comes to a question of im- 
pudence, I don’t see that you have much. improved. 
What do you mean by coming. sneaking into my 
garden like this ?—ereeping in the back .way in- 
stead of ringing the door-bell like a man! Are 
ye afraid of me ?—or ashamed of yourself? What 
have you got to say about it? What does it all 
inean, ehh?” 

“It means, sir, that my little lame sister, who has 
been shut up all the winter and is only just able to get 
out again, had a great wish to see your lovely spring 
garden before its glories had gone by. She has a 
passion for flowers, and I was resolved she should not 
be disappointed, She was afraid you might be vexed 
if you saw our boat come into your private back- 
water, but | knew that you loved flowers too well to 
grudge a sight of them to my poor little patient 
Dottie. We had no intention of landing ; but when 
we reached the garden our approach startled Miss 
Fairley, and I felt constrained to tender an apology 
first to her and then to you. That is the whole 
story, sir, and having explained it all to you, I can 
only wish you good afternoon, and pledge my word 
not to disturb your solitude again,” and Philip lifted 
his eap and turned away to depart. 

“Stop, stop ! not so fast, not so fast,” called out the 
old man. ‘ Here, stop a bit, can’t you? So your 
sister is fond of flowers, is she ?” 

“Yes, exceedingly fond.” 

“An invalid, you say? How old is she ?” 

“Sixteen; she has never had any health all her 
life, poor child.” 

“And she likes flowers, does she? Could she get 
up these steps if you were to help her?” 

“Oh, yes ; she can hobble about with a stick or 
my arm. She is always better in the summer.” 

“Fetch her up, then. If she likes flowers she 
must see my houses. Muriel, Muriel, run and say 
we'll have tea in the conservatory—tea for four, 
Do you hear? Now go and fetch the little girl up, 
Phitip Adair, Bless my life ! ill and invalided, an | 
fond of flowers. What a coincidence !” 

Dottie’s pale cheeks were flushed rosy red when at 
last she stood before the old man. He studied the 
sweet, childlike face for a while in mute silence, and 
then he held out his hand, his own rugged counten- 
ance softening wonderfully. 

“So you are fond of flowers, little girl,” he said, 
“and haven't health to go gadding about every- 
where like other giddy young things? You and I 
ought to suit each other, then, Come along, take 
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hold of my arm. There, that’s right. Yon’re not 


afraid of the old man, eh?” 

“ Not now,” answered Dottie, with childlike trust. 
“ Youre not a bit like what I fancied.” 

He was still chuckling over this answer when 
Muriel joined them after accomplishing her errand. 
Her eyes opened wide as she saw her morose uncle 
gently leading the lame child towards the glass 
houses, and discoursing to her, on the way, of the 
various shrubs and flowers that they passed. 

Philip looked up with a smile and joined her. 

“1 thought he would not be proof against Dottie’s 
eyes,” he said. “She wins all hearts, dear little 
patient soul!” 

‘IT am so glad!” said Muriel earnestly. “It has 
been. so bad for uncle, shutting himself up from 
everybody. He feels it himself, I know, for it is not 
his nature to be morose, although he is certainly 
irritable. I do hope this will be a beginning of 
something rather different.” 

He looked at her with smiling comprehension. 

* You have found it rather dull, then?” 

“ Yes,” she answered frankly, “it has been dull. 
I am very fond of uncle, and he is wonderfully good 
to me, though he has won the reputation of being 
such a tyrant ; but at home there are a whole family 
of us—and I do miss the fun and the chatter. I used 
to look over at your garden often, and wish my- 
self there.” She paused and laughed, blushing a 
little at her own frankness, “If unele will let 
Dottie and me be friends it will be a very great 
pleasure.” 

“A mutual pleasure, I am sure,” said Philip. 
“Well, it looks rather like it now,” glancing at the 
pair in front. “Are you going to extend your visit 
here after he gets well?” 

“He wants me to make my home here,” said 
Muriel, “and I think perhaps I shall. There are 
plenty of us at home, and he is quite alone.” She 
looked out gravely before her, saying slowly, “You 
see, we ought to think of other people’s happiness 
before our own, and to do as we would be done by. 
I don't think [ should really be happy if I were to 
think only of pleasing myself.” 

Philip and Muriel were politic that afternoon, and 
left Dottie and the old man plenty of time together 
to make acquaintance, whilst they renewed old asso- 
ciations with the quaint garden, the old orchard, 
and the dark, well-kept shrubbery walks. They took 
tea all together in the fragrant conservatory, and it 
was plain that the friendship between the delicate 
virl and the old) man had advanced by rapid 
bounds, 

“You must come another day, my dear,” he said, 
with unusual gentleness, when at last the visit came 
to an end, and Philip had made her comfortable in 
the punt for the homeward voyage. “You must 
come again soon; I have plenty more to show you. 
You must come and stay a week with Muriel. It 
will do her good to see some company, eh, little 


one?” 
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“T should like it so much!” cried Muriel gladly. 
“ Dottie, will you come ?” 

“Indeed I will, if I shall not be a trouble.” 

“Trouble, pooh! stuff and nonsense! She likes 
that kind of trouble, does this girl of mine. And look 
here, you young jackanapes—what’s your name? 
Philip, eh? Well, Philip, you may come across, too, 
if you like—you’ve impudence enough for anything 
—and I want to hear all about your travels. And, I 
say, by-the-by, if you'll tell your good father I’m 
uncommonly sorry I was so rude to him the other 
day, it will oblige me ; and if he’ll come again and 
see a cross old man, whose bark is worse than his 
bite, why, Ill take care I never behave so ill again— 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, Phil!” cried Dottie, as the punt swung 
round the corner of the island out of sight, “what a 
perfectly lovely adventure we ’ve had! Isn't he nice? 
and isn’t she sweet ?—and,” with a little soft laugh, 
“ Louie won't be able to call her the Lady of Shalott 
any more!” 

She was less like the Lady of Shalott than ever 
as the summer days flew by; for Sir Lancelot only 
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loved and woved—and rode away forgetful, but 
Muriel’s knight was made of nobler, manlier stuff 
than he of King Arthur's Court. 

Philip came regularly every day to see Dottie 
whilst she paid the promised visit to the magic 
island ; and yet, strange to say, she saw very little 
of him, despite the unconscionable length of his calls, 
Strange to say, too, Muriel was always missing on 
these occasions. Dottie’s old friend the “ misan- 
thrope,” sitting with her in sunny garden or fragrant 
conservatory, would chuckle audibly to himself, his 
eyes twinkling with amusement as he professed to 
grumble bitterly at his “desertion.” He laid plans, 
too, only half understood by simple Dottie, about a 
wonderful “something” that was to be found for 
Philip which should enable him to be more master 
of his own time, much of which could then be spent 
at the island home, some day to be Muriel’s own. 
3ut all that was in the future, whilst it was only in 
the bright, glowing present that the young lovers 
lived, as summer’s golden days flew by as on wings, 
and they plighted their troth one to another beside 
the shining river. EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 
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THE REV. DR. EADIE, PROFESSOR OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN THE UNITED 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


DS SeemOR the greater part of six 
years I sat side by side with 
Dr. Eadie in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. I had the happi- 
ness of knowing him well, 
and greatly enjoyed my ac- 
quaintanee with him, Long 





ere we met at Westminster, 
I had been familiar with his 
writings, but to know the man added, in his case, 
very remarkably to the interest connected with his 
books. 

Dr. Eadie was a singularly silent member of our 
Company. Rarely indeed did he open his lips. 
sut this was certainly not owing to want of sym- 
pathy with the work, or inability to help it forward. 
On the contrary, Dr. Eadie was an earnest friend 
of Revision; and he was, in some respects, perhaps 
better prepared for aiding in it than any of the 
other members. He had studied most profoundly 
the history and character of “The English Bible,” 
as his great work published under that title abund- 
antly proves. But he used to say that he saw no 
need for him to speak, when others could express 
what he wished as well as, or better than, himself. 
He therefore usually remained silent, and much 


would the time and patience of the Company have 
been spared, had some other members in a measure 
imitated his example. 

On the subject of Dr. Eadie’s extreme reticence, 
his able biographer has made the following remarks: 
“His habitual silence at the meetings of the Company 
was as characteristic as his diligence. In accordance 
with one of the by-laws, he made beforehand such 
corrections on the passage agreed on for consideration 
as seemed to him advisable. But he very rarely took 
part in the discussions, One of his colleagues remon- 
strated with him on one occasion because he did not 
more frequently give the Company the benefit of his 
counsel, His reply was to the effect that he always 
studied the passage beforehand, and made up his 
mind as to the rendering which ought to be adopted : 
he then waited till he saw if that rendering was 
suggested by anyone else, If it was, he did not think 
it necessary to suggest it again ; he deemed the time 
of the Company too valuable to be taken up with 
unnecessary talking. It is possible that, like Baillie, 
he thought the ‘longsomeness’ of some who sat with 
him in that Jerusalem Chamber ‘ wofull.’ At least 
it was his habit to complain good-humouredly of the 
needless speaking in the presbyteries and synods of 
which he was a member; and in his place in these 




















courts he was nearly as silent as he was in the Re- 
vision Company. No one can thoroughly understand 
Dr. Eadie’s character who does not recognise in it a 
native shyness, which all his intercourse with men 
failed to overcome.” * 

It is also stated by the biographer, on the authority 
of one of the Revisers, that Dr. Eadie “ never spoke 
but twice—once on the occasion of Dean Alford’s 
death in January, 1871.” I remember well the 
admirable little speech which Dr. Eadie made on the 
occasion mentioned. He paid a fitting tribute to the 
learning of the departed Dean, but ended by saying 
that the whole tone of Alford’s writings showed that 
he brought to the study of Scripture something 
better than erudition—that he “had a deeper ac- 
quaintance with the Bible than that of the schools.” 
I remember another occasion on which Eadie was 
moved to speak. When he rose, the chairman 
happened to be looking in another direction, his 
attention having been attracted to the other end of 
the table, so that Dr. Eadie’s initial ‘‘ My Lord ” was 
not heard. Again did the voice, so rarely heard, 
repeat the usual form of address, but still in vain, 
when at last the speaker exclaimed with emphasis, 
“My Lord Bishop,” which had the effect of causing 
the astonished chairman to turn round, and, of 
course, secured to the unfrequent speaker the most 
courteous attention, 

Often did Dr. Eadie whisper to me his satisfaction, 
or the reverse, with the changes adopted by the 
Company. I remember an instance of his expressing 
strong approval. In the Revised Version, St. Matt. 
v. 14—16 stands as follows :—“ Ye are the light of 
the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all 
that are in the house. Even so let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” The “even 
so” in this last verse introduces a mere comparison, 
whereas the rendering of the Authorised Version, 
“Let your light so shine before men,” seems to 
imply some particular manner or degree in which 
the light referred to is to be manifested. ‘The 
change is an improvement,” said Dr. Eadie to me, 
“though,” he added, “it spoils one of my sermons, 
for I have given the passage a false interpretation.” 

But what I chiefly remember about Dr. Eadie is 
the rich vein of humour which he possessed. He 
was especially great during our interval for lunch. 
It was delightful to get into a corner with him, and 
set him a-going on the subject of Scotch stories. He 
had a great store of anecdotes of the drollest character, 
and he told them with the best effect. My memory 
retains some of these, quite as racy of the soil as are 
the best of those enshrined in the pages of Dean 
Ramsay. 

Dr. Eadie’s biographer has well observed regarding 
his great work—‘*'The English Bible” —‘“ There is 
one feature of the book which has a biographical 


* “Life of Dr. Eadie,” p. 345. 
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interest. It contains frequent references to the re- 
lation of the English Bible to Seotland. We have 
some curious glimpses into Scottish life, and re- 
ferences to the dialect of the northern kingdom, 
which could only have been’ given by one who was 
not only a Scotchman, but a native of a Scotch 





DR. EADIE. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. 8S. A. Walker, Regent S reet.) 


village, to whom Lowland Scotch was, in his earlier 
days, a spoken language.” He quotes the following, 
among other words, as occurring in Wycliffe’s version, 
and still surviving, to Eadie’s knowledge, in the 
ordinary Scotch of humble life :—Attereep, a spider ; 
bylyve, forthwith ; birr, force; rue, to repent ; speels, 
chips ; puddock, frog; slidery, slippery, ete. Dr. 
Eadie was, indeed, a great master of the best Scotch, 
and he delighted to illustrate its graphie power. 
IT need not speak of Dr. Eadie’s industry or attain- 
The many valuable works which he left 
behind him bear emphatic testimony to the learning 


ments. 


which he had amassed, and to the diligence with 
which he turned it to account. I never knew one 
who more delighted in work for its own sake, caring 
little whether it brought him fame and reward or not. 
His ruling passion was to be among books ; and he 
not only absorbed their contents, and fed his own 
spirit with them, but made them the means of pro- 
viding rich nutriment for others. I cannot but 
rejoice that it was my privilege to know him ; and 
the intercourse I enjoyed with him is one of the 
pleasantest memories of those years during which I 
had the honour of being a member of the New 
Testament Revision Company, 
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OUR ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


SECOND 


‘yh. has become of 
the servants who 
remained in one family 


decade after decade, rever- 
enced by all?” 








we asked 


ation in our January article con- 
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= cerning the new QUIVER 
Jj Seavice Order, inaugurated in this, 
Bierwoxxmoocoacoon: 


Her Majesty’s Jubilee year. 
We gladly acknowledge in 
response a pile of letters 
THE BADGE OF THE upon our desk — testi- 
ORDER—REVERSE. monials from appreciative 
employers—and the cry is 
“Still they come!” We scarcely ventured to hope 
that it would have been in our power to issue such a 
list of long-service members as appeared in our March 
number, but from all appearances this was but the 
earnest of what may be yet forthcoming. It gives 
us sincere satisfaction to find that our readers so 
heartily and unanimously share our sympathy with 
the claims of quiet, hardworking toilers, hidden away 
in scattered homes. “You will receive the thanks 
of all mistresses under whose notice the Order may 
“any encouragement 
to long service in these days of change is most valu- 


come,” says one correspondent ; 


” 


able.” “We hope your Order will lessen the love of 
change among young servants,” writes another, “ and 
encourage employers to bear long and be kind.” 
Letter after letter wishes 
ment, which, launched amid so much cordial interest, 


good-speed to the move- 
ean searcely fail in its aim of helpfully recognising 
real worth, 

To render our intentions perfectly clear, we would 
explain that we are not forming a benefit or pension 
society—servants who /eep their places can generally 
manage to put away a little, so that they need not 
dread the pinch of poverty in old age—nor can we 
undertake the responsibility of any subscription 
fund for members’ sickness or marriage ; but we shall 
be pleased to place on record any efforts that may be 
made by those whose benevolence points in this 
direction. Again, it is naturally impossible for us to 
undertake any offices of introduction or recommenda- 
tion; our efforts are directed towards keeping serv- 
ants in their places, certainly not towards shifting 
them to others. 

Members of the Order are grouped in two classes. 
In the First Class, the “ Dist/nguished Members” have 
served fifty years and upwards, and receive hand- 
some Bibles, together with our special medal, where, 
indeed, in eases like these, the poet’s words are 
applicable— 


““Worth beams true radiance on the star.’ 


Other “ First-class Members” must have served 


from twenty-five to fifty years; all such receive 


PAPER. 


medals, and those of over forty years’ service may 
in some cases receive Bibles. ‘Ordinary Members” 
must have served from seven to twenty-five years— 
and, while medals are sent to those over fourteen 
years specially deserving in this particular group, all 
receive enrolment-certificates, suitable for framing, 
and designed to be lifelong testimonials of character 
and worth. Did we give prizes to every member 
they would lose their distinctive value; and we 
would also beg our readers to remember that there 
is no special fund to draw upon for this purpose. 
Already Bibles to the value of £100 have been pre- 
sented by the kindness of the proprietors of THE 
QUIVER, while the medals of the Order (which some 
prefer as they already possess Bibles) are costing no 
inconsiderable sum. Jt may therefore be necessary, 
as the number of members increases, to further re- 
strict the presentations. In fact, we had no idea 
that our January article would elicit so large a 
response: it has been a surprise to everyone con- 
nected with the movement—and a most gratifying 
one withal. It is now to be regarded as an amply 
sufficient honour to be admitted to the ranks of the 
Order. 

Our readers will share our pleasure in the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment of the Doré 
servant of fifty years:—‘‘ I would express to you how 
much I shall value this splendid Bible, the best of all 
books that I 


exceeds any that I have ever seen, and J do thank 


sible from a 


value as a Christian person ; it far 
you for so precious a gift.” One of our lady corre- 
spondents suggests that “few maids would serve so 
well did they not already possess Bibles and study 
them.” We know that a Christian spirit must 
actuate all faithful work at its highest, but we 
believe our decision to give Bibles will commend 
itself generally, for what lover of the Word of God 
is not glad to be the owner of a second copy ? 

We remember reading of an energetic maid who, 
in the days when 
general custom, used to compete with the neighbour- 


“washing at home” was. the 


ing servants for the honour of getting done first, and 
displaying buckets empty and cleaned up; this 
damsel was known at times to lie down overnight 
her clothes, that she might rise with the lark and 
start away at the washing-tub. As a rule, alarums 
and bells have to come into requisition now, for 
sound sleep is the natural consequence of genuine 
work; but one mistress, writing to us to make known 
the deserving case of her servant, tells us that this 
member of our Order—a Sunday-school teacher in a 
country school—has often risen at five to get her 
work forward in time for the class, and more than 
onee this servant, going to the children from her 
household duties, has been the only teacher there! 
One employer, much tried and long-suffering, who 
feels that her maids have been a means of grace unto 
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her in the way of incuicating patience and forbear- 
ance, thinks that the wéstress who keeps her servant 
should have a prize as well; but let such console 
herself with the knowledge that cz the servant she 
has the prize, for when we think of the countless 


. advertisements for domestic helps, and of the “ roll- 
ing stones” who drift from place to place with a con- 


stant craving for novelty, we can well understand 
that those employers who have recommended our 
members speak of them expressively as “ treasures.” 
At the same time, such records of service do un- 
doubtedly reflect honour on the served as well as the 
serving, and we should like young folks, going out 
in the world, who often hear “there are no good 


places going nowadays,’ to study our lists from 


time to time, and realise that employers still prize 
those who are helpers in deed and in truth. 

It is well known that our Queen highly honours 
her faithful and devoted servants ; again and again, 
hy marks of personal esteem, she has testified to her 
sense of their value. If we have stirred in the hearts 
of employers a deeper consciousness of responsibility 
towards their dependents, and if we have strengthened 
the mutual tie of long-lived regard, we shall feel that 
our newly instituted Order is worthy of the 


‘ 


* golden 
eyele” which old England celebrates this year. 

It will rejoice our readers in all lands to learn that 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian has been 
graciously pleased to honour our Order by becoming 
its Patron; while the Marchioness of Tavistock, Lady 
Brabazon, Lady Jolin Manners, Lady Sophia Palmer, 
and Lady White Cooper have kindly consented to 
be Vice-Patrons. Up to the date at which we are 
obliged to go to press, about 1,000 names have been 
enrolled in the Order, of whom 176 have a record 








SHORT 


claymore comes a new departure for 
the benefit of energetic boyhood. Our 
friends of the Scottish Churches are 
supposed to be somewhat conservative 





in their ideas, and to resist innova- 





tion as misleading and dangerous ; 
but it was in a Glasgow mission-school 
that in 1883 there sprang into life the 
movement known as the “ Boys’ Brigade.” Every 
Sunday-school paper deals mere or less with the 
question, ‘How shall we keep our elder scholars ?” 
The Boys’ Brigade ¢s retaining the elder lads, and 
moulding their lives and for Christ. 
We do not want our growing lads to retreat into 
monasteries, but to fight life’s battle manfully, 


and learn reverence, obedience, (discipline, and self- 


characters 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 
De f A NEW CHANNEL. respect. We cen well understand that the Brigade 
; 2AROM the land of the kilt and the  inculeates such virtues, and our only fear would be 
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of at least twenty-five years’ service, while fourteen 
are Distinguished Members who have served more 
half 
the hands of our readers, these numbers will, no 


than a century. By the time this reaches 
doubt, have largely increased, as we are receiving 
about eighty letters per day on this subject alone.* 
Our artist furnished us last January with the pic- 
ture of a typical handmaiden—our 
ber her as comely still with the 
neat, fresh damsel of the younger 


readers will remem- 
grace of youth—a 
generation. 
how, as we have turned over letter after letter, and 
read of long years of helpfulness, and of toil-worn 


Some- 


hands “ closing at last the eyes of both aged master 
and mistress,” another picture has arisen before our 
eyes—that of Washington Irving’s charming old 
housekeeper, whose hair is quite white, and she 
wears over it a small cap, “nicely plaited, and 
brought down under her chin; her manners are 
simple and primitive, heightened a little by a proper 
dignity of station.” 
will work as long as she can move—who believes, 
with a fond obstinacy that brings a tear with the 
smile, that none can serve the household like “old 


Sarah,” though her feet may falter now. In face of all 


And we think of one such, who 


the letters that surround us, we cannot cry out that 
the race of such loyal ones is growing extinct; rather 
are we fain to hope and believe that, as our Order of 
Honourable Service “in triumph advances,” strong, 
willing hands and hearts will take up the work these 
faithful lives laid down. 


‘ 


* The Editor is compelled to ask his correspondents to ] 
enclose addressed envelopes when desiring replies to their 
communications. He is quite unable, otherwise, to cope 
with the enormous correspondence connected with the 
Order. 


that, dealing with imitation rifles, a boy—or at least 
the kind of bey we know best—would inevitably 
covet a real one, with resuits of trembling to his 
houseliold. We should prefer a company where rifles 
were not used, and we believe their use is quite 
optional. 
“A CENTURY 
The Rev. Prebendary Tucker has written to us 
pointing out what he maintains is an error in the 
Mr. 
Tucker in fact claims that the S.P.G. was the first 
Missionary Society established in 
received a charter in 1701. But the view taken by 
the writer of the article and by many authorities on 
the subject, is that the S.P.G. was not a purely 
Foreign Missionary Society to the heathen, its object, 


OF MISSIONS.” 


article on “ Missions” in our January number. 


England, having 
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as stated in its early reports, being to provide for the 
spiritual needs of those resident “in the plantations, 
colonies and factories of this kingdom.” Full credit 
was given it for this work in the article. It was not, 
we believe, until 1824, when the S.P.G. took over 
some missions in South India, that it may be said to 
have definitely entered on the work of preaching 
Christianity directly to the heathen outside the 
British Colonies. At the same time we feel that 
every Christian heart will abound in gratitude to 
God for the noble work achieved throughout its long 
career by what has for so many years been known as 
“ The Venerable Society.” 


A CURIOUS MISTAKE, 

A correspondent writes :—“ Go into any Sunday- 
school in England and ask the children—‘* What did 
God call the first woman?’ 
posing that the children are well instrueted—will 
unhesitatingly be ‘ Eve.’ 
be received from children. 


And the answer—sup- 


Nor is this answer only to 

Very few indeed, if any, 
of our every-day acquaintances, would give a dif- 
ferent reply. 
a riddle, but it partakes neither of the nature of 
riddle nor catch; it is a simple truth. Now, as a 
matter of fact, God called the first woman Adam; 
it was Adam her husband who called her Eve, 
“because she was the mother of all living’ (Gen, 
iii. 20). 
pride themselves on their knowledge of the Bible, 


The question was first put to me as 


Many very religious persons, persons who 


are quite horrified at such an assertion, I have 
known them turn away with an obstinate indig- 
nant refusal either to be convinced or to prove to 
the contrary. The Bible leaves no room for doubt 
on the subject. In no part of the Book do we find 
it written that God called the first woman ‘ Eve,’ 
whilst in Gen. v. 2 it is plainly said: ‘Male 
and female created He them; and He blessed them, 
and called the/r name Adam, in the day when they 
were created. How this mistake can have become 
so firmly established it is impossible to say, but that 
it is an error, no one who consults his Bible will 
attempt to deny.” 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE BOYS 

In one sense man is the architect 
of circumstance, in another he is its 
creature. We all remember Messrs. 
Cassell’s pictures of “ The child— 
what will he become?” <A very 
effective address was given in our 
hearing from these — illustrations, 
setting forth two careers, both possible:to the inno- 
cent, calm-faced child. Give the boy: education and 
a helping hand, train him to love literature and the 
nobler pleasures of life, and he has every prospect of 
a bright, respectable future ; leave him to the streets 
or the tavern, and he will probably be ruined. There 
are, of course, giant natures that conquer the most 





depressing surroundings ; “to them,” says Carlyle, 
“the block of granite which to others is an obstacle 
becomes a stepping-stone.” But taking human nature 
in the average, those whom God has set in positions 
of influence and responsibility are able by their 
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“Give the boy education and a helping hand.” 


sympathy to help hundreds of young lives forward, 
or by their apathy to assist them to shipwreck. 
“Can't I stay later?” has often been the question 
addressed to me by a lad in my home,—‘ Surely it 
is time for you te go indoors.”—“ Oh, no! [I don't 
go in till ten ; every evening I go and wait outside 
It was 
an unpleasant picture—that of thirteen-year-old boys 
hanging about the streets listlessly and idly. O 
that boys’ clubs could) be multiplied far and wide, 
so that lads, full of energy and life, too young to 
be welcomed into the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, could yet feel there is a place where smiles 
and words of greeting await them! If the mutual 
improvement societies for our young men had only 


Mr. ———’s shop till my mate comes out.” 


done negative service in keeping them from the streets, 
they would deserve our heartiest support ; but here 
young fellows, intelligent, and in many eases studious, 
are introduced to music, debate, and all the charms 
of reading, They are brought into contact with those 
older and wiser than themselves, and in many cases 
latent talents are developed of which they were only 
dimly conscious. Proud and bright are the faces of the 
members at the quarterly socrées, when they come 
to the front in vocal or elocutionary exhibition, and 
when, by special invitation, womanhood graces the 
company, and beams upon the young men interest 
and exultation. 
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LIFE-WORK. 

In Mr. Pike’s interesting account of the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton) we are 
amused to note that the horse has found an eloquent 
advocate in one who made complaint that the pastor 
rode to chapel in a brougham. We believe the reply 
was satisfactory that the horse was of Jewish per- 
suasion, and did not work on Saturdays! Mr. Spur- 
geon’s biography is a marvellous one; his powers 
are varied and ever active ; “like the corridors of 
Winchester School,” says he, “built with wood to 
which spiders never come, our minds should be 
equally clear of idle habits.” 
houses, college, ete., bear witness that Mr. Spurgeon 


Orphanage, alms- 


has not been idle, and though much tried by illness, 
he has proved that such heavenly chastening is to 
the glory of God. “ What is the secret of Spurgeon’s 
success ?” has been asked more than once. He 
has exceptional gifts of eloquence, humour, and 
adaptation ; but, for the primary reason, we should 
give the fact that he has preached and worked 
distinetly on Gospel lines, keeping close to the truth 
as revealed in the Word of God. 


THE HEROISM OF THE POOR. 
“T asked them if they had eaten any dinner,” said 
a minister, speaking of a couple in his congregation ; 
“they evaded the question, and spoke about its soon 
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more of an anodyne than a remedy for social distress : 
“the House” is offered again and again to those 
who want to struggle for an honest livelihood, and to 
whom a little temporary help is a God-send. Visita- 
tion among the poor reveals acts that are almost 
heroic—a spirit of mutual help and charity that 
might well inspire many in brighter spheres. Of 
course the complaint is true that much of England’s 
social misery is caused by drink, but to preach an 
abstinence crusade is not sufficient. ‘How do our 
poor live?” was a question practically solved by a 
lady who, with flowers and tracts, visited the darker 
quarters of London. She found poor maich-box 
makers and others under conditions precluding clean- 
liness and oftentimes decency, yet paying heavy 
rents. She rightly judged that in such rooms the 
one resource would seem to a feeble nature to be 
drink. Just a word, without offence, to any reader 
who may be a property owner, leaving all things to 
the supervision of an agent. Is it too much to 
whisper that just for once it would be well to take 
personal cognisanee that the state of affairs in your 
own special house-property is such as your heart would 
approve, as steward to the Lord of rich and poor ? 


“THE LITTLE HEADS IN THE PEW,’ 
“ Children, do you understand the heresy of Nestor- 
ianism?” asked a speaker of his juvenile audience. 
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“They evaded the question.’ 


being tea-time.” Here was secret want doing griev- 
ous work, yet no word of complaint was uttered, 
and only Christian solicitude divined and aided the 
deserving case. Well has it been said our poor-law is 





’ 


There was a puzzled silence, and the preacher under- 
took to explain, but the little ones did not appear 
enlightened. Moreover, in addressing children, let us 
choose a subject that we understand ourselves: let us 
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deal with it simply, let us drive home hard and fast 
at least one central thought, or text, or mental pic- 
ture. “J would rather preach ten times to adults 
than once to children,” seems a prevalent sentiment 
unong pastors, and, truly, to interest those little, 
It is a fact that 
one nite engaged in private devotions confessed she 


restless faces seems a special gift. 


“ 


was praying the minister would “soon leave off 


preaching ;” he was soaring far away into doctrinal 
heights, and the child’s tiny limbs were distressed by 
Being taught to pray for all 
her heart’s desires, she brought the trouble of his 


5) 


“pins and needles.’ 


long-winded discourse into her intercessions. Happy 
they whose warm hearts beat in unison with child- 
heod’s needs, and who, while holding forth the Bread 
of Life to adults, drop now and then some crumbs to 
the little ones of the flock. 
bairns, there exists likewise a special service mission 


Fortunately for the 


of their own, and the labourers herein, among whom 
is Mr. J. B. Bishop, 48, Paternoster Row, study 
child-nature in all its aspects, and by means of bright 
addresses, text-searching competitions, singing meet- 
ings, ete., tirelessly bear the Saviour’s message, 
“ Suffer the children to come unto Me.” Many of us 
are familiar with the summer seaside work of this 
mission, It has a special publication, Our Own 
Mugazine, full of little stories caleulated to help 
the young ones onward in the ways of pleasantness 
and peace. 


GOLDEN COUNSELS. 

From a collection of ‘Golden Counsels,” by the Rev. 
W. M. Statham (Elliot Stock), our readers, to whom 
the compiler has discoursed so acceptably for more 
than twenty years, will naturally expect much; and 
they will not be disappointed. Sterling thoughts, 
with an occasional telling aneedote as burnishing for 
the gold, abound in this little book, which is a wel- 
come addition to the Christian’s library. ‘Flowers of 
Grace ” (Griffith and Farran) is the title of a collection 
of Scripture texts, charmingly illustrated with floral 
borders tastefully coloured. We know no more 
suitable birthday souvenir for a friend, young or old. 


CHINESE TRACTS. 


It is nine years since the Religious 
Tract Society in China was formed ; 
and a most fruitful branch of Christian 
work it has proved, not only in this 
great Empire, but in the many other 
lands whither the Chinese migrate : 
Japan, the United States, the Straits 
Settlements, Australia, New Zealand. 
In the latter country a missionary at 
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Hert 


Lawrence writes to us that he has 











access to about 2,500 Chinese settlers. 
From a district of Western America, 
where 7,000 Chinamen are dwelling, 
forty dollars’ worth of the Society’s 
publications have been applied for 
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TITLE OF A 
CHINESE 
TRACT, 


during the past year, and eighty-six persons have 
subscribed for its two monthly magazines, The 
Illustrated News and a child’s paper. Eight thous- 
and copies of children’s Scripture picture-books, 
to which Chinese text can be added, have been 


obtained from London. Among works lately issued 
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NO. 6. TRUE HAPPINESS—PUBLISHED BY THE CHINESE RELICIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


¥AC-SIMILE (REDUCED) OF A CHINESE TRACT. 


by the Society are translations of Eadie’s “Bible Diec- 
tionary,” the “Life of Tyndale,” and “Come to Jesus.” 
The most important department of the work is the 
publication of sheet tracts, coloured leaflets, headed 
with an illustration and setting forth some element- 
ary Bible truth. Some of these are written by native 
Christians, and in those translated from English the 
actual wording is usually theirs. We find these 
papers taken willingly, often eagerly, by the people, 
and those who cannot read are sure to ascertain their 
contents from some relation or friend who can. A 
Shanghai missionary lately visiting a very out-of- 
the-way city, 150 miles inland, found that a Gospel 
tract had made its way there before him, and in 


some measure prepared the people for his spoken . 


word. “The last year I worked in Su-chow,” 
says this friend, “there went out of my office 
25,000 copies of tracts and other religious publica- 
tions, all sold.” 
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YIELD.” 


“Death is 
more kind than 
my creditors,” 
said one who, 
in an American 
prison, felt that 
an unseen Hand 
was setting him 
free from long 
and drear cap- 


tivity. A pri- 
son, even at its 
best, is neces- 
sarily a place 
of gloom and 
shame; and 





society too often 
brands its 
portals with the 
who 


MRS. MEREDITH. 
(From « Photograph by Mr. W. Davey, Harrogate.) 


enter here.” 
But when we think of our own pardoned trans- 
gressions, Our more favourable cireumstances, and 
all that the God Father of us all has 
looked and forgiven in ourselves, surely, as regards 


words : “ All hope abandon, ye 


and over- 
those who undergo the just penalty of the law, «we 
The Almighty 
He only understands 


eannot pass by on the other side. 
alone has made us to differ. 
the special case, the peculiar temptations of the 
fallen one, and His heavenly benediction abides on 
those who, like Himself, are striving “ the prisoner 
to release” from the chain of sin, heavier than any 
We give this month the portrait 
of Mrs. Meredith, of the Prison-gate 


material bondage. 
Mission, an 
association that endeavours to inspire hope in the 
hopeless, self-respect in the debased, and to tell poor 
souls despised and condemned by society, that the 
Lord Jesus has need of them, 

THE 


POST OF HONOUR. 


One of our deepest thinkers in his old age says— 

“Never a true crown but the crown of thorn.” 
The grandest place of all is where we learn to whisper 
at last to the Angel of Pain, holding out the bitter 
chalice, “ Blessed art thou that comest in the name 
of the Lord.” “Ido not know the meaning of pacn,” 
cried a preacher, on whose lips hung a listening 
throng. His was a giant mind, but did not those 
words acknowledge that some notes of sympathy 
were missing from the harp of that man’s soul ? 
What has not the Master wrought with His children 
in the furnace? A struggling, troubled one—nay, 
a poor bedridden, world-forgotten creature—has been 
used by Him to comfort His people, to inspire 
His hosts as could have done who never 
learnt the heavenly interpretations of trial and pain. 
“Tam sorely afflicted ; the Lord has overwhelmed 
my heart,” said a tempest-tossed one to a minister ; 
“Lwish that. like yourself, I were in smooth waters.” 
“Be comforted,” said the minister ; “a commander 


none 
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surely counts it higher honour for a sentinel to guard 
a castle exposed at every point than an inland fortress 
where all is safe and peaceful. My heart is like 
that tranquil fortress ; yours, my friend, is just now 
attacked and assailed. The Master has given you 
the post of honour.” 


“AN ORCHARD IN MINIATURE. 
“Spring,” says Longfellow, “is the miracle of the 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads and 
myriads of branches, a gentle progression and growth 
of herbs, fruit, trees.” Now the sower goes forth to 
sow, trusting to the earth the golden seed of promise : 
often this sowing is lonely, monotonous work, but if 
the sower be faithful and patient, he shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with 
him. These brown, unlovely furrows are to the eye 
of faith already an orchard in miniature, a field of 
You who forego your 
Sabbath ease, your cosy leisure, to toil in rough places 


ripened, shining sheaves. 


and amid unpromising lives, look away from surround- 
ing discouragements to the everlasting Word, “ Ye 
shall reap if ye faint not;” reap! yes, an hundredfold. 
In the year 1823, a Christian worker, passing through 
an Indian village, stopped to leave a New Testament 
in the shop of a native, trusting that someone might 
Months after, 
or four men from that village journeyed to some 


care to take it up and read it. three 
Christian missionaries, asking to know more of “that 
wonderful Book.” They were instructed, and very 
soon six or eight in that village publicly professed 
Christianity, and began to work for God. One by one 
they were taken hence, but for years they published 

















““Now the sower goes forth to sow.” 


Christ to their countrymen with evident tokens of bless- 
ing, and their influence, set in motion by a stray copy 
of the Testament, will last through deathless ages, 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of 2s. 
from Agnes V. Luther, Philadelphia, for the Queens- 
‘A Sympathiser in 
The 


‘ 


town Lifeboat, and 2s. 6d. from 
London Work” for the London City Mission. 
money has been handed to the two institutions. 





OUR ORDER OF 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS 
(Over 50 Years’ Service). 
Years in 


Name. Address. Present 


Situation. 


*Harpwoop, HAy- i} 
Farnborough, 55 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST CLASS 
(25 Years’ and under 50 Years’ Service). 
* Abdy, Joseph Clapham. 
* Ashton, Ann Wakefield. 
* Baughan, Phoebe Alton. 
* Bolton, Dorothy Liverpool. 
* Beesley, William Cheltenham. 
* Bate, ee Tittleshall. 
* Burridge, Jane Southborough. 
* Clayden, Esthe r Wanstead. 











* Christian, Hannah se apeatiada I.M. 25 
* Clarke, Emma Lake S.E. 26 
M: Re ading. 40 





, Sara London, E. 
* Draper, Henr, Southborough. 
* Debenham, Mary E. Palace, a 238 
* Dore, Emma Niton, 1.W 
* Dunham, Mary Ann St. Ives. 
* Feilding, Rhoda Clapham. 
* Gilbey, Annie Woodford. 
* Gooch, Susan St. Ives, Hunts. 
* Hall, John Wisbech. 
* Huxley, Isabella Plymouth. 














* Hurren, Maria Woolwich. | 415 
* Hoyle. Jane Heckmondwike. 55) 
* Johnson, Mary Ann See 1 3 
* Johnstone, Martha . Broughton. 
y 


* Kettle, Annie 
* Kemp, Caroline 
* Leatherland, Seige Alder ‘= y ME iige. 
* sf aM bert, Mary Mickley 

7 Ashbourne. 
Loneon, W. 
Stourbridge 
Guildford, 
Fishmongers’ Hall. 
Here ak 
Stirling, 





* P rial ' lizabe th 
* Prior, Louisa 

* Payne, Susannah 
* Powell, ary 


*P hilips, “Agt 








* Stubblefield, Sarah London, 
* Smith, Mary Adlington. 
* Smith, Sarah Anne = Skipton. 
* Southern, Mary aunton. 


selcester. 
Doncaster. 
London, W. 
Mary Clapham, S.W. 
- -wton Ferrers, 
Yarmouth, 
Godalwing. 


* Tailby, Anne 
yolls 





* White i 
* Williams, Jane 

* Whitthorpe, Mary 
* Wedye, Sarah Ann 





ORDINARY MEMBERS 
(7 Years’ and under 25 Years’ Service), 




















* Ashworth, Catherine Clapham, 22 
+ Adams, Louisa eston- ange r-Mare 17 
+ Allison, Louisa London, ste 17 
+ Archbold, London, W. 18 
* Aveling Niton, LW. 24 

Adams, Launceston. 10 


er 
Atkinson, Sara 
Austin, Ra ue che ¢ 

* Atkins, Martha 

* Bigg, Eliz. 

* Bright, Laura 
Brady, Charlotte 
* Boyt rah A, Salisbury. 

Bare ham, Ann Be! size, N. Ww. 

+ Bull, Helen London, 

Baxter, Robert West L Int mn, N.B. 


apham, S.W,. s 
rdgware 
Kaling. 
London, W. 
Brighton. 
Richmond, &.W, 




















+ Blay, Harriet Eltham, M 
* Backhouse, Mary E. Blackheath. 3 
Bawsher, Elizabeth London, W. 8 
Brewer, Ann Romford. 7 
Bennett, Ellen Jane Grantham, 12 
+ Butler, Susan Kingston Hill. 18 
+ Bartlett, Ann Bury St. Edmunds. 17 
Bowden, F Le Jane Tiverton. 7 
+ Boys, Em Wisbech. 7 
Bone, re tt eM, Whitwell, I.W. 9 
Baptis st, iz Corbridge. 9 
Blackmur, Sarah Brentwood. 9 
Breese, Eliz. Oswestry. lz 
Bireb, Hannah Wdebaston 7 
Cox, Emily Canonbury, N 8 
+ Cox, Elizabeth Malvern. 16 
Cole, Mary Marlborough. 8 
+ Coomes, Rose East Dulwich, S.E. 14 
Cameron, Ann Amersham. 10 
Cook, Rose Canonbury, N, 7 
Creasey, Rachel Alfriston, 9 
Yreasey, Louise Reb. Ww 16 
Chalfont, Louise 7 
Cruse, Rose 9 
Clark, Rhoda 10 
Cornwell, Louisa London, N.W. 8 
Chester, Mary Romford. 8 
Coleman, Emily Clapham, 8.W. 18 
+ Collings, Eliz. Ann Liskeard. 20 
t Coggins, Caroline London, W. 14 
Crosby, Ker. Clara Portishead. 8 
Clarke, Jae! Brandon. ll 
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SECOND LIST. 


The following names, duly certified, have been enrolled between the 7th and 2ist of January, 1887 :— 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continurd, 


Name. 
Calder, Eleanor Ch. 
+ Cadman, Roger 
* Conyers, Eliz. 
Chapman, pene 
Crook, Ma 
+ Cowling, Eliz 
+ Colbeck, Mar in 
Cox, Jane 
+ Chubb, Eliz. A. 
+ Collins, Phoe 2 Ann 
Clement, Charl 
Collins, Ma 








Dedge, Harriet 
* Davison, Hannah 





+ eatin. Charlotte 
* Heke 
Doe se 
Siginaten, Rhoda 
wards, E!len 
8, Eliz 








is, Emma Ann 
Ekins, Sabina 
Emery, Polly 
Eyre, E 

+ Eattell, 8: 
Farmer, Eliz. 

+ Foreman, Eliza . 
Francis, Mary Annie 

+ Frost, Keturah 
Flower, Eliz. Annie 
Farley, Mary Ann 
Foster, Harriet 

+ Fry, Eleanor 

+ Filmer, Jane 
Field, Sarah Emily 





wh Jane 















Louisa 
Golde T, Vv irtue 
Mar 





é a 
t Ge AYER, “Man ry 
+ Goulon, Alpbonsine 
Green, Ellen 
Gilbert, Mar. 
Goodger, 
* Griffiths, c 
+ je te iy « 
Hopkins, Emily 
Hartley, Emma 
* Hunt, Ann 
Harper, E Neg sah iG 
Howard, mE 
Hussey, Pet My 
+ Hewlett, Anna 
H: ampshire " ee wry 
Horlock, 
+ Holder, * " 














e 
Hancoe cks, Knima 
Harris, George 
Hudgell, Matilda 
Hicks, Ann 
Holttum, Augusta 
Hodgkinson, Mary 
Hughes, C. Hannah 
Hurrell, Emily 
Hibbler, Annie 









L, Clars 
* Hall, E iieaneut 
Ha peers Louisa 
Annie 
Emma 
h 





Jackson, Jane 
Jacobs, Selina 





Jones, E ha Annie 
+ Kew, Juli: 
+ Kaill, Eli 
+ Kingdom, 
+ Le aa h th 
Luk 
Lestie. Blizahe th 
+ Lewis, Anne 
Long, Fanny 
+ Lane, Ann 
Lewis, Harrie 
Liddiatt, Bernice 
Le Page, Eunice 
Lyon, Samuel 
Lawrence, Charlotte 
‘aw, Annie 


















Marked * have been awarded Bibles of proportionate valucs 
All have been awarded Certificates. 

















Sit nll N. 
Bridgwater 
Colne 
Norwich. 
Ramsgate. 
Cambridge, 
Dewsbury. 
London, W. 
Plaitford. 
Witchampton, 
Worthing. 
Llianelly. 

Alton 

Ashford. Middx. 
Hayling Island. 
Fs tae 
London, N. 
London, W.C. 
London, W. 
London, W. 
Uxbridge 
Christchurch, 
Cheltenham. 
Brighton. 
London, N.W. 
London, N.W. 
Hastings. 
Alresford. 
Clapton, K. 
London, W. 
Canterbury. 
Leeds. 
Liverpool. 
Plymouth. 
London, N.W 
London, W.C. 
Wimbledon. 
Cheltenbam. 
Southampton. 
Roehampton, S.W, 
Wisbech. 
Witley Rocks. 
Falmouth 
London, W. 
Endellion. 
Lewisham, S.E 
Wanstead. 
Abergavenny. 
London, W. 
Claphan .5.W. 
Hereford. 
Liverpool. 






Bl: ue kh ath, SB. 
Dulverton. 
wot Ww. 
Lee, §.E. 
London, W. 
Swansea. 
London, W 
Cheltenham, 
Cowes. 
Thornbury. 
London, 

on a 
Cambridge. 
Edinburgh. 


HONOURABLE 


Address. oe 
eae Park, 
yishe 7 
Halifax. 23 
Peterborough. 10 
Southborough. 12 
Plympton. 17 
Skelbrook. 19 
London, S.W. 9 
Chard. 123 
London, W. 20 
Glasgow. 3 
Bath. 7 
(Clapham, S.W. is 
» Leamington. 7 
London, S.W. Ww 
Highbury, N. 21 
St. Albans 8 
Clapham, 8.W. 13 
nberwell, S.E. 3 
Great Poo 14 
London, W.¢ 21 
Ww arwic k. 10 
10 
7 
16 
Devonport. 8 
Finsbury Park, N. 7 
Wolverhampton. 7 
Cheltenham. 9 
Bath l4 
London, 8.W. 9 
Brockley, S.E. 14 
Wrexham. 11 
Highbury, N. 19 
London, W. Il 
Southsea. 7 
London, W. 7 
Salisbury. 16 
Brighton. IY 
Great pear eeee i 





! 
& 
7 
8 
24 
& 
” 
ay 


ax 





SERVICE. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 


Name. . Years, 
Munn, Julia Ash, Sandown. 7 















Morgan, Amelia London, W. 1 
+ Malcolm, Mary A Sees 4 
+ Manicom, Y 1 ondon 19 
Mare, Mar Henfield. 13 
Mileham, Ellen London, W. 9 
Moore, Mar. ary Jane North Shields. 7 
Martin, Ali¢ Clapham, ° i 
Marchant, Phillis East Grinstead 9 
+ aU Harriet Lol worth. 16 
+ Mu Silen M. Leytonstone. 15 
Miller. Elizabeth Bristol. 9 
McCourtie, M: uy Ayr, N.B. 10 


Morrell, Mary Ann Roehampton, § .W. 19 











Mulley, ah et Fy ininghar 10 
* New! Mary Eliz. 2 
Norris, Kate R. i 
Oxford, Louisa Christchurch. 8 
+ Olver, Mar. y Jane Ulceby, 15 
* Ponting, Eliz. Bath. oe) 
Lie vudney, Louisa A, London, N. 15 
+ Page, Eliza Forest Hill. 15 
Prudene , Louisa N. Southgate. 9 
-’addock, Mary London, W. Pp 
* Peckham, Eliz. C. Clapham, 8. W. 22 
Powney, Edward Clapham, S.W. 18 
Pratt, Louisa London, W. 7 
+ Pic kering, Frances J. eee S.W. 15 
Paterson, Mary Helensburg. Wl 
+ Pesterfield, Ann Brighton. 16 
Pain, Annie Pandan, WwW. 9 


-aynton, Ann Great Berkhamsted. 9 
w. 4 


+ Pymm, Elizabeth London, 
Robertson, Christina Glasgow. 9 
* Kyde, 1. W. | 


Read, Mary Louisa 
F 


Eliz Lewisham, S.E. 10 











London, 8. W. 18 

* London, N.W. 21 
a Plaitford. i 

oa. Eliz: ubeth Manchester. 7 
Ransom, Lucy | London, W. i 

+ SP GU Cheltenham. 1b 
§ Hsrlesden, 3 WwW. 13 

+ ¥liz. Gert. Beckenham, S.E. M4 
+ Matilda Southampton 7 
"7 s, Mary Liskeard. 20 


‘onbridge. a) 






x 


ourbridge. 

East Dulwich, S.E. 
Northenden. 
Grindon. 
Tunbridge Wells. 
Penrith. 


Smith, Frances E. 
Shadbolt, John 
Sanderson, Michael 


+ ES 

































Scott, Jane Ann Willington. 
Stedall, Annie Shenley. 

I nce Wimbledon. 7 
i West Malling. 16 
Croydon. & 
Croydon. 9 
+ Simpson, ( ‘anonbur y, N. 18 
Spatchett vorwich, 7 
Brat ten Matilia Redhill il 
* Stirling, Margaret Helensburgh, 2 
Sharp, Emma Brandon. 9 
+ Stevens, Jane Brighton. l4 
* Sutton, Blackheath, S.E. 23 
Silby, Mary Jane Walton Lewes. HT 
Sanders, Annie Eliz. Stourbr ‘idge. * 
Saxby, Hannah M. Lee s 
Smallwood, Eliza Edgbas ston. 0 
Spurden, Fr Bluntisham. 12 
* Spillman, P Malvern. 13 
Spillett, C lata a E. Clapham, S.W. 10 
Triggs, Jane London, W. 7 
* lor, Lydia Northop. 22 
+ Treble, Mary Ann Deanery, Exeter, 16 
Thurlow, Agnes Lowestott, 10 
+ Tomkins, Charlotte Stockwell, 8.W. 18 
‘Taylor, Harriet London, W.C, 7 
Thorneloe, Eliz, A. Charlwood. 7 
eee arah A, Ardenshaw. il 
Voller, Se London, W. 9 
Vanse, Sa Doncaster. 10 
Wvilm ineton, Riehd. Clapham, 8. W. i 
Weller, Anne West Malling. 3 
Williams, London, W. 13 
Watts, Sara Ashbourne 0 
Walder, Mary Ann Brighton. 7 
4 Wilson, Jobn Penrith M4 
White, Ruth T. Port Glasgow. il 
+ Willis, Jolin London, 5 W 17 
Webster, Elizabeth = Tittleshall. Il 
+ Willis, William Romford. ly 
+ Watts, Annie London, N.W. 18 
Whitfield, F rene s Prescot. 1 
Winch, Judith P. Peckham, S.E. 7 
+ Walton, Elizabeth  Guernse 19 
Walker, George Doncaste iL 
Wallace, Annie Dewsbury. 7 
Walker, Mary Ann Gomersal. il 
Wilkins, Selina W. Edgbaston. 7 
ed Eliz. Alton. 8 
Wate R ebekal Newport, Mon. 8 
* Ann Edgbaston. 22 
Whyte, Henry Ealing. Iz 
+ Yarnold, Rhoda Stourbridge. 16 
Young, Susannah Wisbech. ll 


Marked + have been awarded Medals of the Order. 











BELVOIR CASTLE: 
(From a Photograph by Mr. J. Bliss, Grantham.) 


SEAT 


INSTANCES | HAVE KNOWN 


| BY LADY JOHN 


OF 


lg was a thought worthy 
of the Empress of Cer- 
many, Who founded the 
Red 


Union of Germany, which 


Cross Women’s 


numbers over — eighty 


thousand members, to 
institute an Order for 
the recognition of merit 
and long do- 
mestie service, 

The Empress 
presents a gold 
every 
servant who has 


cross. to 


remained forty 
years in the 


service of 


one family. 
The Editor of 
— THE QUIVER’S 


kindly thought 
of instituting an Order of Merit. and of presenting 
prizes consisting of Bibles or medals to meritorious 
servants in our own country, has brought to light 
great numbers of cases of long and excellent ser- 
Vice, and [ cannot but feel that all heads of house- 
holds ought to be grateful that such examples of 
continuance in well-doing have been made known. 
I believe that very many among us do fully recog- 
nise how much we owe to our servants. Often they 
are indeed ministering friends, especially in the hour 
1093 


OF 


LONG 


MANNERS, A VICE-PATRON OF THE 





THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


AND HONOURABLE SERVICE. 
“ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE.” 


of sickness and sorrow. Could the lives of many old 
servants be written, I am convinced we should see 
records of self-denial, patience, and industry, amount- 
ing almost to heroism. And in many British homes, 
be they large or small, the old servant is looked on 
as a dear friend, loved and esteemed by parents and 
children. I wish that more girls of really respect- 
able parentage would fit themselves for rendering 
efficient domestic service, instead of too often vainly 
endeavouring to get into Government employment, or 
struggling to earn a precarious living by dressmaking 
or some other ill-paid occupation. I observed that 
the Editor expressed a wish that those who knew 
of cases of estimable persons remaining an unusual 
number of years in one family should mention them, 
and I think it may interest some readers of THE 
QUIVER to have a few particulars about the Duke of 
Rutland’s household. I must say that in a great 
house the duties are frequently more arduous than 
in smaller establishments ; they are continuous, and 
at times, in all large houses, the pressure of work is 
severe. In the particular household I mention, great 
order and punctuality have always been the rule ; 
and it is obvious that all the persons mentioned 
must, in addition to their other good qualities, have 
possessed the virtues of method and regularity. 

I hope I may be exeused if I am departing from 
the Editor’s rule, which I believe is that only those 
at present in service are to be named, when I mention 
that the Duke’s late coachman, Peter Hayes, lived 
eighty-two years in the family. He was over ninety 
years old when he died, and he drove the Duke till 
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within three or four years of his death, both in 
London and in the country. His delight was to 
follow the hounds, driving across ploughed fields, 
up and down steep hills, and along rough lanes, 
never appearing conscious that he was not on an 
while rain 
would induce him to give up taking his place on the 


excellent road; no amount of cold or 


box. His master often went to see him in his last 
illness, and these visits greatly cheered the old man. 

Mrs. Goater, formerly housekeeper, remained forty- 
two years in the family, who are all much attached 
to her. <A late watchman was forty-seven years 
on guard, in turn with two others during the night, 
x precaution advisable in case of fire. I will now 
mention a few of those who at present form part 
of the Duke’s household, according to the length of 
time they have been in the family. Mary 
dairymaid at Chevely, one of the Duke’s places, has 


srown, 


been sixty-three years in the service, and still makes 
excellent butter. Mr. Sicklen, the butler, has lived 
fifty years with the Duke, and we may hope may live 
Richard Mattock, who has the 
care of the lamps, no gas being used in the immense 


there many more. 


building, has also spent fifty years in the service. 
Mr. Orpwood, the head cook, has been forty years 
in the family. His duties are numerous, but he has 
always found time to make quantities of soup for 
the poor, and he also draws with great accuracy. 
Mr. Parker, the head forester, has spent thirty-seven 
years on the estate, has planted great tracts of 
country and seen many a sapling grow into a tall 
tree. Mr. Ingram, the head gardener, during the 
thirty-two years he has lived at Belvoir, has made 
several gardens, and is ready to lay out more. The 
head housemaid, Lucy Cook, has also lived thirty-two 
years at the Castle; so has the head coachman, James 
Levington. Mr. Eades, the Duke’s confidential servant, 
has been with him for thirty years, combining a variety 
of offices, at the Castle, on the yacht, in town, and at 
shooting lodges. Mrs. Hill, the housekeeper, has filled 
that responsible office for twenty-seven years. When 
I read, as I often do, of ladies who have not had good 
previous training, wishing to be housekeepers, I think 
they little know how incessant and how varied are 
the duties of that position, if properly understood, 
Of the two still-room maids, one, Elizabeth Harby, 
has spent twenty-eight, the other, Emma Marriage, 
twenty-one years in the Castle. Mr. Marvell, the 
groom of the chambers, has lived at Belvoir sixteen 
years. Henry Hollings, poultryman, was born at 
Belvoir, and has lived there until now, when he is 
aged sixty-six. 
Anne Bates, dairymaid, twenty-nine 
years ; John Edrup, groom, twenty-seven years ; Mr. 
Frank Gillard, huntsman, twenty-six years; Arthur 
Mrs. Norton, house- 


Mr. Thurlby, head groom, twenty- 


nine years ; 


Wilson, first whip, seven years. 


keeper at Chevely, has lived forty years in the family. 
I am told that several others have spent as many 
years in the family, but I fear I must not trespass 
longer on valuable space, except to mention that more 
than one of the labourers are known to have worked 


THE QUIVER. 


in the woods upwards of fifty years; many began 
working at the age of ten, twelve, or fourteen, and 
I often 


see some of these old men going home from their 


have passed all their lives on the estate. 


work, and I honour their grey heads, and am glad 
to say that they iook ruddy and cheerful, in their 
brown jackets, with their wallets on their shoulders, 

The late Duke instituted a plan of employing 
labourers in the Castle to carry weights, and many 
till very old. Belvoir Castle is far from 
town, so if who 


remained 


any many of those have lived 
there so long had not found contentment in their 
daily tasks, they might have felt dull. I am glad 
to say all I have named as living in the Castle 
usually appear in good health, and as interested 
There 
at Belvoir 


as ever in work. has been no mistress of 
the 


years, but the consideration and appreciation shown 


household for a very great many 
by the master to the members of his establishment 
could not be exceeded by any mistress. I have 
mentioned the various positions held by those who 
have for so long fulfilled their daily tasks so faith- 
fully, with a view of encouraging the young when 
they first enter families. It must be borne in mind, 
as Lord Beaconsfield once said to me, that the first 
steps in any office must be dull and tedious, 

The same observation that applies to rising in the 
army, navy, or Civil Service, may be made with 
regard to domestic service—we must all begin at the 
beginning, master details which may seem dull but 
are important, and persevere if we wish to succeed. 

I have just received a letter from one who has 
taken great pains to procure for me accurate informa- 
tion as to the length of time spent by those men- 
tioned in the Duke’s family. We believe the number 
of years to be correctly stated, though it is possible 
that here and there a trifling mistake may have 
crept in. Referring to the article in the January 
number of THE QUIVER, describirg the Order of 
Honourable Service, the writer says: “It is most 
kindly and truthfully written, and I hope it will 
tend to reunite that bond of good feeling that once 
existed between the employers and the employed.” 

I cannot but feel sanguine that the institution of 
the Order of Honourable Service will promote more 
real family feeling in households throughout our 
country, and that every year more and more faith- 
ful servants will receive either the Holy Bible pre- 
sented by the Editor, or the medal, with its most 
appropriate motto, “‘ Honour to whom honour.” 

And may we who hear of long and faithful serv- 
ice strive each in our appointed place to do good 
and faithful service in our generation, not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but with singleness of heart, 
fearing God. May those who have faithfully per- 
formed their daily tasks in widely different positions 
during our time of probation on earth form one family 
in heaven, where all differences will have ceased to 
exist, where the problems of life will be solved, and 
we shall know that all things work together for good 
to those who serve God, 
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Che Weace of God. 


Music by the Rey. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.B. 




















Words by ANNE STEELE (1760). (Warden of Trinity College, London.) 
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BY THE 


WATERS 


OF BABYLON. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “INTO A LARGER ROOM,” “ PROMISED: A STORY OF TWO ISLANDS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I-—-THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 
+OULD a lovelier 
found in all the universe? 
Those who were enjoying 
its loveliness, two child- 


scene be 








ren and a pale and fragile 
lady, did not ask them- 
To 
such scenes as this they 
had 


the lady for many years, the 


selves the question. 


been accustomed, 


children for all their lives. But 
bring a stranger here. Let lim 


on such an afternoon and in such a 
it is late spring, and the 
sweet young leaves are peeping out, and the peach 
and pear are in blossom—stand where we stand ; let 
him see the vineyards, all bright with golden green, 
sloping down gently to what looks from here like the 
sea-line, and the olive groves, their hoary leaves 
twinkling to the breeze, and here and there a fig- 
tree with twisted limbs, its vividly bright leaf-clusters 
dotted like stars over the wilderness of green and 
vold; jet him note on the slope of the hill the flat- 
roofed villas, painted white or red, and surrounded 
with groves of orange and lemon trees; let him lift 
his eyes to the grey precipices of limestone that rise 





protectingly to the right hand and to the left, and 
then look down, over the shining wilderness, to 
where the blue waters of the loveliest bay in all 
the world lie outspread under the blue sky. Having 
seen all this, let him carry his eye forward across 
the Bay, to purple Ischia and her sister islands, 
lying like gems upon the sea, and, nearer, the long 
line of the mainland ; Naples gleaming white against 
her hills, with, in the far distance, the flash of snowy 
Apennines ; to the right, Vesuvius wrapped in a 
glowing tabernacle of smoke and vapour, and, further 
still, the grey-green promontory of Sorrento, and the 
mountains of St. Angelo lying like a cloud against 
the sky ; let him see all this, and, if he does not say 
that we have brought him to a land of wonders, we 
shall think very little of his discernment. 

The land of wonders is the rocky island of Capri, 
and the terrace, which, decorated with palms and 
tree-ferns and aloes, looks like a semi-tropical garden, 
fronts one of the scattered villas that are built on 
its northern slopes. 

Part of the terrace is sheltered from the sun by a 
scarlet and white awning; and it is under this 


awning, on a long invalid’s chair, that the lady, who 


> 


has been looking out over the seene we have de- 
Her eyes are half-closed now, but 
She is listening to the babble of 
As she listens she sighs deeply. 


es pe 


scribed, is lying, 


she is not asleep. 
the two children. 
“Oh, for a little 


more life!” she murmurs. 


am faithless, God forgive me! He knows He will 
provide for them. And yet—oh ! it is hard. A few 
years ! It is for them, not for myself. Thou kuowest. 
For their sakes, give me a little more time.” Her 
eyes fill with tears; and, being fearful that the 
children may see that she is sad, she turns away her 
face from the light. 

The children—a boy and girl: the girl undoubtedly 
English, golden-haired, fair of skin, with large violet 
eyes that are almost pathetically beautiful, and 
limbs of fairy-like delicacy ; 
more Southern-looking, dark-eyed, warm of hue, and 
curiously dignified in his expression and attitudes— 


and the boy much 


are, however, too much engrossed in their game to 
be able to pay attention to anything outside of it. 

They are pretending—this is, at present, their 
favourite amusement. The boy is a Roman em- 
peror ; the girl is anything he asks her to be—the 
captain of his hundreds—his wife—his prime minister 
—the prefect of one of his provinces. 

Reversing the usual order of things at their age, 
the boy leads, and the girl follows him, with perfect 
docility and obedience, 

“Just as you like, Regy dear. Ready? Yes, 
I’m ready, Ill be anything. Only tell me what 
you want.” 

So she answers him when, with the courtesy of 
a fine gentleman, he assigns to her various rdles 
in his little representations of the scenes that are 
passing before him daily in the schoolroom, Roman 
history is the study that is in the ascendant just 
now, and its picturesque greatness has impressed the 
boy’s almost too vivid imagination, until he fancies 
himself a participator in the many-coloured pageant 
of the past. 

He is Cesar to-day—the greatest Ceesar of them 
all—Augustus ; and Capri, with its grey beetling 
crags, its vineyards and its olive-groves, is a re- 
volted province that he has travelled from Rome to 
subdue. 

Look at him, as he marches with his little friend 
Evelyn—who, by-the-by, is his prime minister and 
councillor of war—to the parapet of the terrace: his 
head thrown back, his chest expanded, fire in his 
dark eyes and a warrior’s determination in his bear- 
ing, and say if he is not a grand little gentleman. 

That he is the darling of women you can see at 
The suit of ruby satin, fitting 
closely to his graceful figure, the collar and cuffs of 


once from his dress. 


fine lace, and the shining silver-buckled shoes that 
make him look like the Prinee Charming of our 
nursery-tales, are not such habiliments as a man, 
more especially an Englishman, would choose for his 
But the rich clothes suit the boy, and, pretty 
as they are, they do not detract in the least from his 
curious manliness, 


son, 
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By the parapet of the terrace he stops to explain 
the situation to his companion. 

“This is the stronghold of the island,” he says. 
“The rebels had it a few hours ago. We have taken 
it—I and my legions.” His little breast swells with 
fancied greatness, and his dark eyes seem to flash 
fire. “Do you see them?” he goes on, with a 
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” 





“My soldiers 

“You will not listen to them, Reg 
Imperial Highness, I mean.” 

“ Listen to them! Am I not Cesar? Is it for the 
conqueror of the world to be ruled by his servants 
and slaves? No,” shouts the boy, mounting the 
parapet. 





» your 








“His little breast swells with fancied greatness.” 


magnificent wave of the arm. “They are down 
there they are down there, they are all over the 
hills, and under the olive-trees, and covering the 
Vineyards —a whole host of them !” 

“Yes, yes, | see,” murmurs Evelyn, awe-struck 
by her companion’s greatness. 

“They are looking up at me. 
they want ?” asks the boy. 


What do you think 


“Tdowt know, Regy dear—I mean, your Imperial 
Highness.” 

“They are coming out for revenge. We have 
prisoners in the castle.” 
“A number of prisoners,” says Evelyn sadly, 


“Take care! take care, darling ! you will fall!” 
cries poor little Evelyn. 

He takes no notice of her. He is Cvesar, ha- 
ranguing his legions. 

“Listen to me!” he cries. “ Nay, but you shall 
listen. I am your emperor, and I wild be obeyed. 
There are prisoners-—yes, many of them. They have 
rebelled against their master. They have reviled our 
holy city. We will teach them our greatness ; but 
it shall not be by slaughter.” 

Evelyn draws a deep breath. 
passionately interested. 

“We will show them,” goes on the boy-emperor, 


She is intensely, 
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and the grace and dignity of his gestures, as he 
speaks, are positively extraordinary, “that the great 
can be merciful # 

He breaks off suddenly, colours to the roots of his 
hair, and leaps off the parapet. 

A tall, white-haired man has just stepped out from 
under the awning. 

“Why,” cried Evelyn, “it is only father. 
Regy.—We were playing, father. Regy is 

“ Never mind, Evelyn! It was only a game. Sir 
John wouldn’t understand,” says the boy hurriedly. 
“ Were you there long, sir?” to the gentleman who is 
looking at him with an expression that Regy, who is 
sensitive to the finger-tips, thinks curious. 





Go on, 





“Not long, my boy,” answers the gentleman, 
“but,” with a reassuring smile, ‘long enough to 
know that I am speaking to Ciesar Augustus, the 
conqueror of the world.” 

“It was only a bit of fun, sir.” 

“An excellent piece of fun, Regy; and,” looking 
at the boy gravely, “you did very well. You are 
ambitious, 1 should think.” 

“T want to be great some day, sir. I should like 
to do like Cvesar and Alexander—to conquer the 
world.” 

“Nothing short of the world will satisfy you?” 
says the white-haired gentleman. “ Well, Reginald, 
it may be done.” 

The boy shakes his head. 
that no one conquers the world now.” 

“ And Signor Guarino is right, my boy. 
is no reason why you should not try.” 

“You are laughing at me, Sir John.” 

“Indeed I am not. Ask Evelyn if I ever laugh 
about serious matters. The world may be conquered, 
Regy. It ds being conquered, day after day. But we 
must choose the right weapons. There is one foree— 
and one force only-—that can conquer the world. Do 
you know what that force is ?” 

The boy is silent. 

“Tell him, Evelyn,” says the gentleman, drawing 
his little daughter towards him. 

“You mean love, father,” says the child softly. 

“Yes, I mean love, the nightiest force in the world, 

feginald.” 

For a moment the boy’s face kindles, and then the 
light dies down. “T like that,” he says slowly. “It 
is—it is—a thought. Tell me more about it, sir.” 

* Another day, Regy. 
now. Giuseppe is below.” 

“ Has le come for me ?” 

“Yes, from the Countess. Your father is expected 
to arrive this afternoon.” 

“My father!” The warm colour tloods the boy's 
face. “ But how is it? We did not expect him.” 

“You will hear all about it at the Villa Fernandino. 
Good-bye, my boy.” 


“Signor Guarino says 


But that 


I have a message for you 


“cs 9” 


But will you not come and see my father, sir 
“Yes, later. The Countess wishes me to dine with 
her this evening.” 
“And Lady Daere,” says the boy, turning to the 


Jady under the awning. “Will you not come too, 
and Evelyn?” 

* You must ask your father to come and see us to- 
morrow morning,” says the lady, with a smile. “I 
am not strong enough to dine out, and it will be too 
late for Evelyn. Good-night, Reginald darling.” 

She kisses him tenderly, and the exquisite little 
gentleman, who would not allow himself to be kissed 
by everybody, returns her caress with warmth. 

Then Evelyn goes with him to the garden, where 
Giuseppe, an Italian serving-man, dressed in a livery 
of brown and red, is in waiting to conduct his little 
master home. 

“Tt is a great bore—this going backwards and 
forwards,” says Reginald, as he and Evelyn part at 
the garden gate. “‘ Why can’t we all live together, 
like sensible people ?” 

“Speak to your father about it,” cries Evelyn after 
him. 

“Speak you to Sir John,” answers Reginald, 


CHAPTER IT,—LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER, 
THE Villa Odyssea, built and owned by Sir John 
Dacre, an English baronet, and the Villa Fernandino, 
where lived the Countess Guicciola, with her grand- 
son, Reginald Stirling, and a host of English and 
Italian servants, were the pride of Capri at the time 
when this story opens. 

They were pointed out to visitors as soon as they 
“Do you see that white building high up 
> you would be asked. “That is 


arrived, 
above the town?’ 
where the eccentric Englishman lives.” 

And if you asked who the Englishman was, and 
why he was said to be eccentric, you would be told 
that he was extraordinarily talented, that he could 
have done anything in his native country, from com- 
pounding a new philosophy to governing the State, 
and that he chose, for the sake of his invalid wife 
and his young daughter, to do nothing with his 
talents, and to live in the strictest retirement. 
Further inquiries—for everyone knows everything 
about his neighbours here—would elicit the informa- 
tion that Sir John and Lady Dacre knew no one in 
the island except the Countess Guicciola, of the Villa 
Fernandino, and that, as she was equally exclusive, 
the society of the two villas was of a restricted 
character. This curious taste for seclusion was 
explained and partly exeused by the circumstances 
of the two families; the Countess, whe was of a 
great age, having undergone repeated and heavy 
family afflictions, and Lady Dacre—so, at least, it 
was rumoured—only holding to life by a thread. 
What was certainly known was that Sir John Dacre 
came first to the island about ten years before, for 
his wife’s health, and that, finding the climate suited 
her, he built and fitted up the charming little house 
which went by the name of the Villa Odyssea, and 
that there, except for two or three of the winter 
months, which they were accustomed to spend in 
Naples or Rome, he and his wife had lived ever since, 
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They had been married many years when they 
came to Capri, and they had never had achild. This 
was the one sorrow of their otherwise happy married 
life. They had scarcely been living on the island 
a year before a little girl came to them. This, 
tie, the people of the neighbourhood will tell you. 
Of the wonder and joy with which Lady Dacre, who 
had been a child-worshipper from her own childhood, 
received this priceless gift from heaven, they can say 
nothing. But, from what they have heard and seen, 
they are able to assert that the eccentric Englishman 
and his wife are devoted parents. And here rumour 
spoke truly. Lady Dacre was past middle age when 
Evelyn was born; Sir John was what is called an 
aged man; and with their gratitude and pleasure was 
mingled such a sense of responsibility as seldom 
comes to young parents. 

While the little living wonder, wrapped in the 
sweet sleep of infancy, lay before them, they talked 
and thought, comparing the different educational 
theories. There was to be nothing haphazard about 
the training of Evelyn, 
ginning, was to be done by system. Even in her 


Everything, from the be- 


cradle she should feel the rest and comfort of har- 
monious order. As for whim and fantasy, they 
were to be excluded from: her nursery. The love 
that ruled her, though as wise and as loving as 
human hearts guided by the Divine Love could 
devise, should be firmer than adamant. This from 
Sir John. He was a man who had gone deeply 
into mental phenomena, and who believed that the 
passion for self-gratification was the great curse of 
lmmanity. 

“We must make her happy,” Lady Dacre would 
sigh. She agreed with her husband in theory. But 
she trembled at the thought of a too adamantine law 
for her darling. 

“Then we must teach her to be unselfish,” Sir 
John would answer. ‘A woman’s happiness is 
found in submission.” 

“But she must have judgment. She must know 
whom she obeys.” 

“Judgment is the gift of God.” 

“And love and patience and charity are His gifts. 
Let us pray! Let us pray! Oh! it is a terrible 
responsibility |!” poor Lady Dacre would exclaim. 

But this was more than nine years ago. They 
Were accustomed now to the sense of responsibility, 
and they were beginning to see the fruits of their 
patience and love, 

Evelyn’s education, conducted according to Sir 
John’s theories, had, so far, been more than success- 
ful. A happier, healthier, merrier, or better little 
maiden it would be impossible to imagine. She 
Was never out of temper, not only because there was 
nothing in her surroundings to fret her (for this im- 
munity from the common ills produces frequently 
the opposite effect), but because she had found out 
that pettishness mended nothing, and only made 
herself unhappy. Her father, in other words, had 
already taught her to be reasonable. She did what 
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she was told without hesitation, because she loved 
those who directed her, and had the deepest con- 
fidence in them. Unselfishness did not need to be 
taught to her. As soon as she understood anything, 
she had loved to serve and delighted in making 
And these loving instinets, which 
grown-up people too often discourage in children, her 


others happy. 


parents had done their utmost to develop. 

She was taught ; but not much from books, and 
as little as possible in shut-up rooms. Out on the 
shore, watching the breakers as they dashed up on 
the rocky pinnacles of their sea-girt home, clamber- 
ing the hills in search of ancient walls and pave- 
ments and marbles, which gave occasion for many a 
delightful picture of antiquity from Sir John, or 
hunting out the wild flowers in the valleys or on the 
sheltered table-lands, and learning their history : so 
the bright days of Evelyn’s springs and summers 
went by. And here the child’s father was her 
companion and teacher. At home and in the dull 
days she had her music—the guitar and the piano, 
both of which she learned from her mother, and 
dainty sewing-work from the English nurse who had 
been her mother’s maid and was now her devoted 
attendant. She had never known what it was to 
have companions of her own age, and she did not 
miss their society. She had little games of her own, 
indeed, and her mother and nurse, or, in default of 
them, the footstool and cushions of her sleeping-room, 
had often to do duty for brothers and sisters ; but 
this was some time before my story opens, when 
Evelyn, as she would have said of herself, was little. 
She had a companion now—a companion altogether 
as satisfactory as if he had been her own brother. 
Of that companion—the exquisite little gentleman 
whom we have seen on the terrace of the Villa 





Odyssea—it is necessary now to say a few words. 
The villa, in which his grandmother, the Countess 
Guicciola, lived, was as famous in its way as that 
owned by Sir John Dacre. It was large and roomy, 
having once been a convent, and, although not so 
grandly situated as the Villa Odyssea, it was more 
beautiful in itself, and far more luxuriously fitted up. 
There was a little mystery about the Fernandino. 
The Guicciolas were known to be poor, and the 
Countess had been systematically plundered by her 
family. She could never have either fitted up or 
maintained so fine a house. But so far the mystery 
was transparent; Mr. Stirling, her English son-in- 
law, was no doubt virtual owner of the villa and its 
rare and costly contents. The rarest and most costly 
of them all, the little boy Reginald, did certainly 
belong to him. What was more, he seemed to take 
a great pride and delight in his child. The Countess 
would often say that to hear Mr. Stirling talk of 
Reginald brought the tears to her eyes. The child’s 
beauty and distinction, which he inherited from his 
mother, were fully appreciated by his father, And 
it was just here that, to outsiders, the mystery began. 
Was it for the Countess’s sake that Mr. Stirling 
had his son brought up away from himself and as 
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an Italian? But the old lady had been heard to say 
that the responsibility was sometimes too great for 
her. Then, again, the inhabitants of Capri, both 
foreign residents and country people, were profoundly 
inquisitive. Who was Mr. Stirling, and how did 
it happen that he was so enormously, so phenomen- 
ally rich ? 
and a park in an English county, and it was well 
known that he had presented the Countess Guieciola 
with her beauti- 
ful villa between 
Naples and Posi- 


Rumour spoke of a mansion in London, 


him. “My father, I believe, is a diplomate,” he 
would say, in the stately little fashion that belonged 
to him. “ But he has not done me the honour to 
consult me about his business.” 

Mr. Stirling visited his mother-in-law and son 
about once in two years, and, as this was only the 
second year of the Countess Guicciola’s tenancy of 
the Villa Fernandino, he had not yet been seen by 
the Dacres or other residents in Capri. 

Evelyn was in 
some tribulation 
when she heard 





lipo, while his 
other effects in 
pictures, statu- 
ary, gems, and 
costly furniture 
were simply past 
enumerating. 
Then why did 
so rich a man 





require to work ? 
It was business, 
he never con- 
cealed the fact, 
that kept him so 
much in’ Eng- 
land. = Business 
of what sort ? 
This no one, 
not even the 
Countess  Gnuie- 
ciola, appeared 
to know. She 
said that her 
son-in-law = was 
reserved. He had 
always been the 
Her ob- 
servation of the 
English had led 


her to suspect 


same, 





of his arrival, 
She came back 
to the terrace 


with a clouded 
face. se! hope 
he will let Regy 
come here still,” 
"The 
Countess says he 
is frightfully 
particular, and 
hasn’t ever al- 
lowed him to 
have a friend, 
Do be very nice 
to him, father.” 

“Put on my 


she said. 


best manners ? 
very well, Eve- 
lyn, I will try. 
But, living in 
the backwoods 
here, you know, 
I may not be 
quite up to the 
oceasion,” — said 
Sir John with a 
smile. 

‘“What do 


M-L.C ow they do in 








that this was a = 
national charae- 

teristic. Her 

dear daughter, 

who (strange to relate) had never visited her hus- 
band’s country, was not acquainted, she believed, 
with the nature of his occupation. The servants 
at the Villa Fernandino were questioned, but they 
knew no more than their mistress. Il Signor 
Inglese was a great Signor. La Signora Contessa 
received him with distinction, He spent his money 
royally, never haggling about prices or wages as 
the foreign residents and visitors were accustomed 
todo. So said the Italians; and the English servants, 
who attended upon the little English boy, were no 
None of them had been hired either by Mr. 
Stirling or any relative of his, and they knew nothing 
As to Reginald, he had 
one stereotyped answer for those who questioned 


wiser. 


about his English home. 


London ? Are 


“The child’s father was her companion and teacher.”’—p. 391. they so very, 


very polite?” 
said Evelyn, 


looking at her father earnestly. ‘“‘ Supposing he 


” 





thinks us barbarians 

“ My darling, there is not the least fear,” interposed 
gentle Lady Dacre. “ Your father is only teasing 
you.” She turned her pale face to her husband. 
‘Look at Mr. Stirling well, John,” she said. “I 
am very anxious to know what you think of him.” 

“No doubt he will eall upon you himself to- 
morrow,” said Sir John, “tf ought not to say any- 
thing to bias your judgment.” 

“Tf he is like Regy,” eried Evelyn, “ he is sure to 
be————" 

“What, Evelyn? Do words fail you ?” asked Sir 
John. 


“Well! but isn’t he a darling?” said the child, 
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“Who is a darling, Evy? Mr. Stirling ?” 
“Qh, father! You know. It isn’t a fancy of mine. 
I said the same at first,—don’t you remember, 
mother ?—ages and ages ago, when you and I went 
out to the Punta Tragara, and you would go down 
to see the waves dash up over the Roman wall, and 
you were tired and couldn’t get back, and I was 
frightened and began to ery ?” 

“Ves, [ remember,” said Lady Daere. 

“We had seen him before. He was standing looking 
at the sea all by himself, and he had on a lovely little 
holland coat, all embroidered with blue silk—don’t 
you remember, mother ?—and the dearest little blue 
silk cap, with a white feather. And you said he 
was like a picture, and I said I should like to speak 
to him. Only he looked so dignified, I was afraid. 
Isn’t it funny to think of now? And then—then,” 
cried Evelyn, who always became enthusiastic when 
she thought of this wonderful day, “ when he saw 
you looking so ill, and me erying like a little goose, 
and when he ran up and asked in such lovely English 





Oh! I shall never, never 
I believe 
he would have offered to carry you up the next 


if he could help us- 
forget it—just like a grown-up gentleman. 


noment.” 

“T quite expected it myself,” said Lady Dacre, 
smiling. 

“And then, all at onee, how he rushed up the 
rocks—just like a goat! and, before we knew where 
we were, there was the dearest little grey pony 
And what difficulty he had in 
persuading you that it was strong enough to carry 


stepping down, 


you up! But he did at last; and then how happy 
I do think Regy is the most 
beautiful and the best little boy in all the world !” 
cried Evelyn. “And, if his father is like him, I shall 
love him, | know, even if he is a little particular.” 
Upon this, Sir John went off laughing, and old 
Esther, Evelyn’s nurse, came out upon the terrace to 


and grand he looked ! 


hey her mistress to come inside to tea. 
* * * * * * 

The hours at Capri are early, and though Evelyn, 
who got up with the lark and went to bed not much 
later than the sun, had long gone to her room before 
Sir John Dacre came home that evening, his wife 
was up and waiting for him. 

“T could not go to bed,” she said, anticipating his 
rebuke, “Lo am so anxious to hear about your 
evening,” 

“Why, Evelyn,” said her husband, taking a seat 
beside her couch, “ what is the matter with you? 1 
never knew you so curious before.” 

“LT dowt think it is curiosity exactly, dear. 
Perhaps a little of it. 
such little weaknesses, though you do your best to 


I never profess to be above 


make me believe IL am. Seriously, I love that child; 
[know you don’t quite share my feeling.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. | believe [ am coming 
round to your opinion,” said Sir John, whose face 
had taken an expression that his wife knew well. 
It generally heralded a fit of abstraction. 
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“ He is a curious little monkey,” he went on, “full 
of conceit, for which his circumstances are to blame. 
To see him play the Grand Seigneur to-night was 
But he is affectionate and original. 
I rather think, too, that he has a taste for abstract 
thought. 

“Yes, and with pleasure. 
light up in the most wonderful way when anything 
was said that pleased him.” 


most amusing, 


He seems to grasp ideas readily.” 
I have seen his face 


Lady Dacre spoke with unusual feeling, and there 
was a pink flush on her delicate cheek. 

“T have noticed that too. The boy is intelligent,” 
said Sir John musingly. 

“He is more than intelligent. 
trained ——” 


If he were well 


“Who is there to train him here? They treat him 
like a doll or a clever puppy. Dress him up, teach 
him tricks, and then applaud him, 
it goes to my heart—to see such magnificent material 
wasted, 


It is shocking— 


But so it is throughout,” cried Sir John, 
pacing the room excitedly. ‘“ Whatever we touch, 
we spoil and ravage. Of the sweetest products of 
nature we make poisons. Our noblest faces we 
erowd into cities. Our ehildren, who come to us 
fresh and lovely from the Father of Spirits, we foree 
into our moulds, ‘They are men and women of the 
world as soon as they can speak plainly. And if a 
rare and beautiful specimen—a being of some rich, 
exotic growth—by chance comes to us, why, we 
And the worst of it 


is,” he went on bitterly, “that you cannot get your 


treat it worse than the others. 


warnings believed. You remember Delemaine’s 
nephew. What a splendid little fellow he was ; 
full of genius, chivalrous, true!” 

“You told me about him,” said Lady Dacre. 

“Ah! ves, by-the-by—I was in England alone. 
He had come over from Australia to be edueated ; 
and they educated him—edueated all the passion 
and fire and enthusiasm out of him—showed him 
the world, poor little chap! Well! Leould do nothing 
there.” 

‘But here,” said Lady Dacre softly, “might you 
not——?” 

Sir John came back to himself with a start. 

“We were talking of poor little Regy Stirling,” he 
said. “So you think I might train him, Evelyn?” 

“T think you might help, dearest. IL think you 
might advise. That is why I was so anxious to find 
out what Mr. Stirling is like. 
he was a man to whom you could speak about such 


I wanted to know if 


things—if he would accept your advice and assist- 
ance.” 

“T think he would.” 

“And you will take an interest in the boy, 
John?” 

* Wait a moment, Evelyn. We must look at this 
all round. [ might undertake his education. So 
far as he is concerned, I should have no fear, and 
for myself——” he broke off abruptly, then rose 
again and began to pace the room rapidly. His 
wife watched him with a wistful look on her face, 
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but she knew him too well to say a single word that 
might disturb him. 
couch, 


“ec 


“Tt is very curious, Evelyn,” he said softly. 
You know what I have been telling you lately, 
that my thinking powers, which I thought paralysed 
for ever, have begun to revive. I am beginning to 
lose not the memory of what I went through in 
my London work, for that could uever be, but the 
hopeless, helpless agony of thought which it caused 
me. Iam beginning, | believe, to see things more 
clearly. Faith, love, the large patience that is of 
eternity : those are the forces by which the man 
who loves the world must work. If 1 went down 
into it again— 
“You will not, dearest ; you cannot.” 


“No” 


My arm and my heart were too weak for the work. 


(sadly), “I cannot. My time has gone by. 
But, if I could write my thought on a younger brain, 
if I could train another for the work I could not 
do myself— 
“You are thinking of Reginald,” said Lady 
Dacre, 
“Yes, Lam thinking of Reginald.” 
“Tf you would try !” 


We are coming back to the 


“Oh!” she panted, 
* Wait, 


point from which we started, 


Evelyn. 
Such training as | 
should like to give this boy would not be the work 
This would 
bring our family and that of the Countess Guicciola 


of a day. If I begin I must go on. 


still more closely together. Years will change the 
boy into a youth, and our own little daughter into a 
woman, The childish friendship, which is pretty, 
but, of course, evanescent, will grow into something 
stronger and deeper. This may not be, but it may. 
The question is, are we ready to face the prob 
ability ?” 

There was a pause of a few seconds, and then 
Lady Daere said firmly, “ I have faced it.” 

“So soon?” said Sir John with a smile. 

“Laugh at me, for I deserve it, but, all the same, 
listen tome. Our child has bad a peculiar training, 
John.” 

“We have tried to do our best for her.” 

“Qh, don’t think I regret anything! I believe in 
I would not make a single change 
Still, when I 


shaw] 


your judgment. 


in any of your arrangements. look 


forward— She drew her more closely 


round her and shivered, as if the fierce tramontana 
that sweeps down from the north in the winter had 
touched her. “ Think «f what our Evelyn's life has 


son 


been,” she went on. ‘Mot a trouble ; not a care 

scarcely so much as an ache or a pain all life long. 
She has never known what depending on oneself 
means ; she lives on affection as the flowers live on 
Neglect or want of sympathy 


sunshine and_ air. 


would, I believe, kill her. When we die—and we 
cannot, in the nature of things, live many years 


jonger—when she is left alone—— 


“My dear,” said Sir John soothingly, “we must 
leave all that. 
“No; but we may look forward—we may—we 


The future is not in our hands.” 


Presently he stopped by her 
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must. It is our nature. Lying here, as I do, day 
after day, I think of these things, as others, perhaps, 
do not. It has come to me, John, that if we could 
leave our darling a heritage of affection, our difficulty 
would be gone. Reginald is exactly the reverse of 


her. He does depend upon himself. He has _ his 


own opinions, and he holds to them. Then you have 
yourself confessed that he has a rarely beautiful 
nature,” 

“T said, I thought I saw indications, Evelyn.” 

“Well! and you will see more, if you seek for 
them. Will you not, John 7” 

“T will with 
this, for the moment, his wife was obliged to be 


think about it,” he answered, and 


satisfied. 


CHAPTER III].—REGINALD’S FATHER. 


So far from discountenancing his son’s visits to the 
Villa Odyssea, Mr. Stirling did his utmost to en- 
He told the Contessa that Sir John 
and Lady Dacre were the very friends he would have 


courage them. 


himself chosen for Reginald, and she answered, after 
her stately fashion, that she did not require to be 
informed that her English friends were persons of 
the highest distinction, She had so judged them 
from the first. 

During Mr. Stirling’s brief stay on the island, he 
spent much of his time at the Villa Odyssea, and, 
hefore he left, it was tacitly agreed that Sir John 
Dacre should, if he saw fit, direct Reginald’s studies, 
It is not at all improbable that a plan, somewhat 
ikin to that formed by Lady Dacre, had entered Mr. 
Stirling’s mind, for he was particularly courteous to 
the Dacres, and paid a number of most amusing 
attentions to Evelyn, whom he thanked repeatedly 
for her kindness to his son. “I> suppose it is 
the bewildered child said to her 
I told lim that 


London manners,” 
But I wish he wouldn't. 
Regy was kind to us.” 


mother. 


The fact was that there was an indefinable some- 
thing about the rich Englishman that pleased neither 
Evelyn nor her mother. Evelyn said he was not in 
the least like Regy, and, while smiling at her for 
expecting a man of Mr, Stirling’s age closely to 
resemble a child like her own little playmate, Lady 
Dacre shared the feeling which had prompted Eve- 
lyn’s remark. Mr, Stirling was not like Reginald. 
The generosity, the enthusiasm of the boy seemed to 
have no place in the nature of the man. 

“Tt is London life,” said Lady Dacre, with a sigh. 
“Who can resist its influences 7” 

She would have been surprised had she known 
how much gentler and more sympathetic Mr. Stirling 
was here than elsewhere. The land of sunshine had 
always a curious effect upon him, not because it was 
the land of sunshine, the land of poetry, romance, 
gay-heartedness, and beauty. All this had very 
little power over his mind. The place to live in, from 
his point of view, was the place where money could 
him London, with its teeming 


be made. Give 












mvriads, and he would make you a present of Italy, 
the picturesque-looking peasantry thrown in. It was 
because the one romance of his own life had been 
lived out here that he loved Italy. 

Some years before, being then a middle-aged man 
and a rich man, he came to Naples on business, and, 
by a strange series of accidents, made the acquaint- 
She lived in a 
villa overlooking the bay and on the outskirts of the 
child—a 
gentle, accomplished, and rarely beautiful girl, about 


anceship of the Countess Guicciola. 


town, with one daughter—her youngest 
twenty years of age. 

To see Alicia Guicciola was to admire her. Mr. 
Stirling, who for these many years had been proof 
against feminine attractions, fell, after a few visits, 
completely under the spell of this lovely Italian 
maiden. 

She did not encourage his attentions, nor, indeed, 
those of anyone else. She went about with slow 
steps and large melancholy eyes, like one in a sad 
dream. 

The Englishman ventured to question her mother 
She had 
sought out one brief summer season by a beautiful 
heardless Italian youth. He had 
everything to make her believe that he would ask 
When winter came he left her, 
and news had come lately that he was married to an 


about her, and he heard her history. been 


said and done 


her to be his wife. 
American heiress. A common history, but none the 
less pathetic, whose pathos sank deeply into the 
heart of the rich Englishman. 

He set himself to comfort the heart-stricken girl. 
At first she would have none of this, but, by degrees, 
his humbleness, kindness, and patience won upon 
her, and the moment came—he had been absent 
for a time, and she had missed his kindly attentions 
—when she consented to be his wife. 

Brief, but 
followed, 


middie-aged husband as she would have loved one 


exquisite, was the happiness that 


Though she never professed to love her 


of her own choice, Alicia rewarded him for his good- 
ness to her by a gentle sweetness of affection that 
satisfied him completely. Mr. Stirling did not take 
her to England, being fearful of the effect of the 
change of climate and manner of life 
health, 


days at a time, when he went to London on business, 


upon her 
For one year, save for intervals of a few 


he lived in Italy, surrounding his beautiful young 
wite with every luxury that money, guided by 


artistic taste, can procure. Then the dream ended. 


Reginald was born and his young mother died. 
Since that day Mr. Stirling devoted himself to 


business. He would make money, and still more 


money. What else was there to live for? He 


Would build up a fortune for Alicia’s son. And 
this was the history of his life. Leisure! He did 
hot want it. Compassion! Children’s talk. Large 


benevolence! The dream of ecstatic madmen, “I 
am a business man,” he would say, “and I look 
Reginald 
was his one weakness, his one inconsistency. He 


at things from a business point of view.” 
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adored the boy. 


It was affection and pride, and 
tremulous fear for the safety of so precious a being, 
bringing him 


that prevented him from over to 


England. Reginald’s experiences were to be different 
from his own. He was not to go through the mill. 
He was te grow up as fine a gentleman as any in 
England. He gloated over the boy’s beauty and 
distinction, he delighted in the histories which every 
one about Reginald was ready to give of his unusual 
intelligence. The little, fine gentleman’s manners 
and airs of command, even the vanity and petulance 
which the boy’s peculiar circumstances had fostered, 
were agreeable to his father. He had made to him- 
self an ideal of what the boy was to be, and all these 
things harmonised with it. 

Sir John Dacre, as we know, had formed another 
and very different ideal; and Heaven willed that he, 
not Reginald’s father, should have the direction of 
his mind, 

For when, after his short holiday, Mr. Stirling left 
the island, business threw its claims over him more 
successful to his 


completely than ever. He was 


heart’s desire. Everything he touched, not his own 
business alone, which he could easily have left in 
those days, but his investments, home and foreign, 
his speculations, and the enterprises of other men 
which he chose to further, brought grist to the mill 
in which he was grinding, as he would have said, 
a future for his son. But, alas! so manifold were 
the interests involved in his schemes that he could 
not let them work themselves out; he was bound to 
Next 


year—-he would begin to free himself ; he would pay 


be at the wheel. week— next month—next 


a visit to Italy ; he would think of something out- 
But 
requires his presence, and to-morrow another. He 


side his business. to-day one great scheme 


stayed on, and by degrees his desire for freedom 
became less and less. The poor prisoner hugged his 
chain. He could not go out into the free air and 
sunshine of the larger life. 

And thus it came about that the son, for whose 
benefit, as he conceived it, he was giving himself, 
to others than he was to him. 


became far more 


Reginald, intellectually, was the 
child of Sir John Daere, and, although he did not 


fail to feel and express a strong gratitude towards 


(Se =) 


spiritually and 


his father, his deepest affections were given to his 
dear Lady Dacre, and to Evelyn, his playmate and 
friend. It was well for the boy that Sir John was 


what he was—a man deeply religious and full of 


humanitarian enthusiasm, for, from the first, he 


became his ardent disciple. The grave elderly man, 
who had tasted the sweet and bitter waters of life, 
became the hero of the inexperienced boy. His 
friendship lifted him to a higher moral level. The 
conceit, and petulance, and selfishness, which had 
formerly marked him became low and hateful to his 


mind. To Sir John Dacre’s friend such feelings were 
impossible. And so, by a gradual and natural 


transition, he eame under the dominion of a law 
higher than that of the highest human friendship. 
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He learned to love the good for its own sake. 
Through it all he never lost his early strength of 
will and independence of character. 

Sir John delighted in him. ‘He is more like a 
man than a boy,” he said of him sometimes to his 
wife. ‘“ He drinks in new ideas as the earth drinks 
in rain. There is a great future before him.” 

“So that it is only a good future, and happy,” 
gentle Lady Dacre would answer with a sigh. 

As for Evelyn, she grew prettier, gentler, and more 
accomplished every day; but not a whit more able 
to form decisions of her own. ‘There was no reason, 
in fact, why she should. She wanted nothing, and 
her father, her mother, also Esther and Reginald, 
were at once her will and her world, 


CHAPTER IV.—FAREWELL TO THE ISLAND. 
“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
THESE delightful days of childhood and early youth, 
how swiftly they pass away! We scareely know 
that they are with us before they are gone. Our 
hands are full of flowers, and our eyes of sunshine; 
from the Eternal the deep blue sky 
bends over us; the waters of the ocean of life streteh 


like a blessing 
out before us ; joyfully, carelessly, without thought 
of danger, we spread out our arms to embrace them, 
The deep blue 
sky grows awful in its immensity ; the sunshine— 


and, in a moment, there is a change, 


ah! it is there, shining for ever and ever above us, 
but our eyes are dim with tears, and we cannot 
life, whieh had so 
winningly spread out before us, shows dark and 
In that day of 
change, God help the young soul, granting it, through 


behold it; while the ocean of 
awful beneath our trembling limbs. 


faith in the Divine, and pure, selfless love for the 
human, to win its way to another Paradise, as much 
the 
are 


Father's 
the 


above the paradise of childhood as 
His 


sinless Eden of our old world’s infaney. 


many mansions for redeemed above 
For many days Evelyn and Reginald wandered 
happily in their sunny Paradise. There 


moment of uneasiness, when it was proposed that 


was a 


Reginald should be sent to an English public sehool ; 
but here Mr. Stirling came to the rescue, He was 
Would it not be 
possible, he asked, for him to be prepared for an 
Italy ? the 
question arose, Sir John Dacre was so deeply in- 


afraid of the climate for his son. 


English university in By the time 
terested in the boy that he could not bear the idea 
of his training passing into other hands. He was 
a good classical scholar and a fair mathematician, and 
he gladly undertook to promise that when the time 
should arrive for Reginald to go to Oxford, he would 
be more than able to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion. 


No life, in the meantime, could have been happier 


or more tranquil than that led by the two families, 
The Countess Guieciola, who had at first been in- 
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clined to rebel against her grandson being brought 
up as a Protestant and a scholar, gave in gracefully 
to necessity. ‘‘ These English,” she would say to 
her Italian friends, “have wills of iron. 
them is like beating against the rocks. 
old for conflict.” 

So she kept up her friendship with Lady Dacre, 
and continued to make Evelyn welcome both at the 
Villa Fernandino and at her far more beautiful home 
near Naples. 

Lady Daere, though never perfectly well, grew 
stronger in health, as those quiet years passed by, 


To oppose 
I am too 


and the doctors gave Sir John reason to hope that, 
with the continuation of her present circumstances, 
she might go on, as she was, for many a long year, 
Reginald was as dear to her now as Evelyn, and she 
never, for one moment, lost sight of her scheme. 

Sometimes Sir John smiled at her for her im- 
patience to see the children grown up. “Time 
“Let them see a little 
of the world before they get any love-nonsense into 
their heads.” 

But the Countess Guieciola would have had the 
children betrothed then and there. “ Foolish to 
bind them!” she said one day to Sir John, when 
“My dear sir, 
you do not know what you are speaking of. Bind 
him—yes, bind them both! If they go into the 
world, they will soon put fetters about their own 
limbs.” 

“But they mast choose for themselves,” urged 
Lady Dacre. 

“JT do not agree with you, signora mia, 


enough!” he would say. 


they were discussing the subject. 


But I 
know these are your English prejudices—pardon 
the word! 
and then they must marry. 


Your young people must fall in love, 
Never mind how incon- 
venient it may be to themselves and all their friends. 
They must marry, marry, marry, and what is the 
result? My dear friend, you must have seen it 
yourself.” 

“T have seen plenty of misery from ill-considered 
marriages, Countess; but that is not the fault of love, 
it is lack of love. People often mistake fancy for 


o) 


love,” said Sir John. 

“Yes, yes, that is just it,’ cried the Countess. 
“And it is to protect these young people from what 
you call faney, and I eall by your English name 
‘faliing in love,’ that I would betroth them to one 


another. But,” with a graceful little bend of the 


head, “the children are yours; you must do as 
you will with them, 1 will not interfere.” 


Ihey are scarcely children now,” said Lady 
Dacre. 

“Children to us,” answered the Countess—“to me, 
that is to say. But I 
friends.” 

They were still at Capri when this conversation 
took place, but they were beginning to think of their 
winter flitting. It was to be to Rome, not to Naples, 
this year. Before going up to the university, which 
he was to do in a very few months, Reginald wished 


am older than you, my 


rong a 
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to see Rome, and his father, who always fell in 
readily with his wishes, had sent a trustworthy agent 
to secure an apartment for the Countess in the best 
quarter of the city. Sir John had also taken rooms 
in Rome, and, late in the autumn, the twe little 
families started together, to take possession of their 
new quarters, 

Evelyn was sixteen years old now : 
nineteen. They had fulfilled the promise of their 
childhood, being as handsome a boy and girl as it 
The fruit of their noble 
and wise training was visible even in their lightest 


Reginald was 


would be possible to see. 
actions. Evelyn was perfectly graceful; she had 
none of the mauvuise honte that marks the half- 
Her thoughts had never 
been directed upon herself, and her personality— 


emancipated school-girl, 


which is so grievous a burden to many girls—did not 
trouble her at all. It was a pleasure to see her move 
about a room, a pleasure to listen to her sweet voice, 
whether she was speaking or singing, a pleasure to be 
served by her. And nothing pleased her better than 
service. The childish delight to be useful had lived 
on with her girlhood, and thrown a curious, inde- 
scribable radiance over her pretty ways. 

Reginald was as striking in his way as she was in 
hers, and the sympathy between them was almost 
perfect—not quite, for the boy, being older than 
the girl in years, and mentally her superior, had 
thoughts and ideas which he could not have ventured 
to confide in her. He loved the playmate and friend 
of his childhood. The 
Countess Guieciola, who was not nearly so prudent 


That was most natural, 
as her English friends, had accustomed him to the 
notion that Evelyn was being brought up for him, 
and Reginald, at this time, could imagine no future 
for himself which should not be Evelyn's also. 

But love, in the sense of passion, had not touched 
his heart. 

There was a little sadness at the hearts of both of 
them, when, standing together on the deck of the 
steamer which plies between Naples and Capri, 
they saw the last of the limestone precipices, each 
nook of which was familiar to them. 
Monte Solare shining in the sunlight, and Tiberio, 
and San Michelo, and Telegraph Hill, and each one 
of them had its own pleasant memories. 

In the latter years of their stay at Capri, when 
Lady Dacre’s health became better, they had made 
friends amongst the English residents on the island, 
The 
society was principally of artists, who are amusing, 
simple folk. Some of 
atall. There they stayed on year after year, work- 
ing and sending out their work into the world and 


There was 


and taken part in many a small festivity. 


them never left the island 


living frugally on its produce, and ‘beguiling their 
hours of leisure with all sorts of curious, poetical 
deviees—fishing pienies, at which not a single fish 
Was caught, and boating picnics, and cooking pic- 
nies, and sunset excursions, and moonlight execur- 
Slons. So the afternoons and evenings of the foreign 
residents on the island slipped by in simple, almost 
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childish, pleasure. 
is perfect. 


And to the young such a life 


“We have been very happy on our dear island,” 
said Evelyn, with a sigh, 
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“Yes, and we will be happy there again,” answered 
Reginald. 

“ T hope so, Regy. 

“Why, Evelyn, what makes you so 
choly 2?” 

“T am not melancholy. 
at least, I was a few minutes ago. 


” 


But, but——” 
melan- 


I am in very good spirits, 
You know I never 
like good-byes. 

“Oh! to places!” 


said Reginald. “But that is 





nothing. When it comes to saying. good-bye to 
people 
“It must come. You go to England from 


Rome.” 

** Not yet, Evy.” 

“In two or three months, Regy.” 

“Five months, at least. And I shall be with you 
Sir John says, I 
Perhaps T will bring a 


again in the autumn. could not 
do better than read at Capri. 
tutor and a party of students with me,” said Reginald, 
laughing. ‘“ How would you like that, Evy ?” 

“Not at all. I should like to have you to our- 
selves.” 

“Well! we shall see !” 

But he, too, as he saw the last of Capr? felt as 


said Reginald. 


if a chapter of his life nad closed. 
(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE 
NOTES ON ST. 
St. JOHN Baptist’s DEATH. TWO MIRACLES. 
To read—St. Matthew xiv. 
EATH oF ST. JOHN 
(1—12.) (1) The murderer. 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod 
the Great; ruler of a quarter, 





BAPTIST. 


or tetrarchy, of his father’s 
Luke iii. 1), 
viz. the province of Galilee. Is 


kingdom (see St. 














now at Macherus, a castle on 
Hears of Christ. Thinks 
risen from the dead. Result of 

What had he done to St. John 


east coast of Dead Sea. 
He is St. 
guilty conscience. 


John 


before ? 

(a) Listened to him, even when told of his sin. 

(b) Protected him for a time from Herodias. (St. 
Mark vi. 20, observed = protected.) 

(¢) Did many things, but not the one thing needful. 

Now he 
(Judges xi. 30.) 
and murders the prophet. 

Afraid of Herodias—therefore imprisons St. John. 


makes a foolish oath like Jephthah. 
Is taken at his word by Herodias, 


Notice Herod’s cowardice. 


Afraid of people—therefore not at once kill him. 

Afraid of 
oath. 

Afraid of St. John’s coming to life—therefore afraid 
of Christ. 


nobles——therefore will not break his 


' But not afraid of doing wrong. 
Conscience makes cowards of us all. 
(2) The victim, St. John spoke bold words to 
Herod—suffered for conscience’ sake—received crown 
of martyrdom—epitaph written by Christ (xi. 11). 
Lessons. 1. To keep a good conscience. 
2. To speak the truth fearlessly. 
3. To suffer patiently. 
II. FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND.  (13—21.) 
Christ departed to desert place near Bethsaida ; for 
quiet for Himself after death of a friend, and for quiet 
for disciples after their first successful mission. (St. 
Luke ix. 10.) Followed by crowds whom He heals 
and teaches. (St. Luke ix. 11.) Night comes on. 
People want food. Christ feeds them. Notice :- 
(«) Disciples’ small offering blessed and multiplied. 
(6) Sitting in rows—teaching order. 
(¢) Disciples distribute—all to do something. 
j (dq) Thanks given for food—gratitude. 


(e) All satisfied—God’s bounty. 

(f) Fragments collected—duty of thrift. 

(g) Emblem of bread of life, needful for souls. 

III. WALKING ON SEA, (22 
to seek homes, Christ seeks place for prayer. 


33.) Disciples bidden 
Finds 
it on mountain. 
Walks on sea. 
is nearly lost. 


Watches disciples toiling in rowing. 
Peter walks also, but through doubt 
LESSONS ; 

(w) Christ’s presence removes fear. (4) Gives joy. 
(7) Saves the falling. 


(c) Inspires con tidence. 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


AND HOME. 


No. 26. HYPOCRITES REPROVED. 

To read-——St. Matthew xiv. 34—36; xv. 1—28. 
I. GENNESARETH. (xiv. 34—-36.) 
Feeding five thousand made people 





Two miracles in 
last lesson. 
want to make Christ a king—walking on sea made 
them worship Him as God. News of both miracles 

God is among them of 
a truth—all must come and feel His power. Sun of 
righteousness arisen with healing in His wings (Mal. 
All who touch in 


reach people of Gennesareth. 


iv. 2), Ze. fringes of His garment. 
faith are healed. 

II]. PHARISEES REBUKED. (1—9.) Complaint 
against disciples for neglect of ceremonial washings, 
Such washings (a) frequent in East—needed in hot 
climate ; (0) had symbolical meaning to teach purity ; 
(c) were commanded in Law of Moses. Christ rebukes 
for making too much of outward ceremonies and 
neglecting weightier matters. Instance—Fifth Com- 
mandment., Pharisees taught that vowing gifts to 
God set free from necessity of caring for parents 
—thus making God’s Word of none effect. 

How are parents to be honoured ? 

(a) By respect and 
Nazareth. (St. Luke ii. 51.) 

(6) By earing for them, as David. 

(c) By suecouring them, as Ruth did Naomi. 

Sin of Pharisees, therefore, was :— 

1. Despising parents, dishonouring God. 


submission—as Christ at 


(1 Sam. xxii. 5.) 


2. Drawing near with lips, Ze. saying words with- 
out meaning them. 

3. Teaching men’s doctrines, despising God’s Word. 

Are there none like them now ? 

III. DiscreLEs TAUGHT. (10—20.) Five greattruths, 

1. Outward things do not defile. 

2. Evil plants, Ze. wrong doctrines, will one day be 
rooted up. 

3. Wrong teachers are not to be heeded. 

4. Blind leaders and their followers will perish. 

5. Evil from within alone defiles man’s soul. 

Therefore flee evil—follow that which is right. 


IV. WoMAN OF CANAAN. (21—28.) Heard last 
of great crowds of Jews being healed. Now a 
solitary Gentile—a Syro-Phcenician—heathen. 


Notice the woman’s— 
(a) Need—daughter grievously vexed. 
(b) Perseverance—twice rebutted, yet not daunted. 
(v) Humility—elaims only dog's portion. 
(d) Faith—believes Christ ean do what she asks. 
Christ (a) Tests her sincerity, by apparent refusal. 
(1) Rewards her faith, by healing her daughter. 
Well may we say, “ Lord, increase our faith.” 
FEEDING THE FouR THOUSAND, ETC. 

To read—St. Matthew av. 27—avi. 12. 
I, MIRACLES OF HEALING, (29-—31.) The faith of 
Gentile woman just been rewarded—now iiracles 


No. 27. 














wrought for large numbers of Gentiles. Place was 
Sea of Galilee—having 
(St. Mark vii. 31.) 
His fame has spread 


side of passed 


near east 
through Decapolis. 


often, on a mountain side, 


Christ, as 


large crowds come--stay three days—all their sick 
brought to Christ—at once healed. Notice: 
(a) Their faith in Christ’s power. 
(b) Their help to each other in bringing helpless. 
(c) Their gratitude, in praising God, 
Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled (Isa. xxxv. 5, 6), and 
Gentiles taught to believe in Israel’s God. Thus 
Christ lightened Gentiles. (St. Luke ii. 32.) 
Il. MIRACLE OF FEEDING. (32—39.) 
and Jews lately fed, now four thousand Gentiles. 
Differences between miracle of 5,000 and 4,000: 
MIRACLE OF FIVE | 
THOUSAND, 


Five thous- 


MIRACLE OF FOUR 
PHOUSAND. 

(a) People been with Christ Three days. 

one day. 

Were Gentiles. 

Sat on the ground. 


(b) Those fed were Jews. 
(c) They sat on the grass. 
(d) Disciples asked Christ. 
(e) Five loaves, two fishes. 
(f) Twelve baskets left. 
(g) Baskets were small. 


Christ asked disciples. 
Seven loaves, a few fishes. 
Seven baskets left. 
Baskets were large. 
Blessing the food; sitting in order; giving to 
disciples to distribute ; Christ sending away multi- 
tudes—same in both. Lessons also the same. 

Ill. LEAVEN OF PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 
(xvi. 1—12.) Pharisees before this tempted Christ, 
seeking signs (xii. 38), now join Sadducees to tempt 
Him. 
Christ. 

(a) Prophecies of place of His birth, Virgin Mother, 


Bitter enemies of each other join against 
What signs had they had ? 


adoration of Gentiles, ete. 

(b) Miracles of healing, feeding, ete. 

But wanted special sign at special time at their 
bidding. Christ would give no more except point out 
Jonah as type of His Resurrection. Sadducees dis- 
believed resurrection, so Christ repeats previous saying 
(xii. 39, 40) for their benefit 

Christ uses Pharisees and Sadducees as warning. 


-refuses further answer. 


Leaven (or yeast) makes dough to rise. 

Its spreading used as type of spread of Christ’s 
Church (xiii. 33). 

Leaven of Pharisees 


Here, its decay used as warning. 
pride, hypocrisy, formalism. 
Leaven of Sadducees—profanity, forgetting God. 
Also the doctrine of these false teachers (ver. 12). 
Disciples thought Christ was speaking of ordinary 
bread, forbidding them to eat with the Pharisees. 
What does their question show ? 
(4) Want of faith in Him to supply their want. 
(b) Forgetfulness of His recent miracles. 
(e) Spiritual blindness in not understanding. 
Lesson. We walk by faith, not by sight. 
No. 28 
To read 


TESTIMONY TO CHRIS 
St. Matthew avi. 13—avii. 13. 
I. Curis 
place. 


ACKNOWLEDGED, 
Cwsarea Philippi at extreme north of Pales- 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HoME. 


(xvi. 13--20.) The 
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tine. Christ retired there for prayer (St. Lukeix. 18), as 
before His baptism, so now before His Transfiguration. 
The question. What is the current opinion about 
Me? Phrase, “Son of man,” only used of Christ by 
Himself. 7he Some, as Herod, think Him 
John the Baptist risen from the dead. Some think 
Him Elijah foretold by Malachi (Mal. iv. 5); others, 
Moses (Deut. xviii. 15). 


answer. 


the prophet foretold by 
What does St. Peter say? 
anointed Messiah 


Christ, ée. -sent from God. 


Son, Ze. the only begotten Son of the Father. 
St. Peter’s reward for this confession 

(a) New blessedness as taught by God Himself. 
(b) New name—Peter or “stone” —part of a rock— 
as defender of the faith. 

(c) New honour—as preaching and helping on the 
Chureh of Christ. Christ Himself is the rock 
(Eph. ii. 20), the corner-stone (1 St. Pet. ii. 6), the 
foundation (Isa. xxviii. 16); as such should prevail 
against His enemies, should build His Church. 

II. Curist DENIED. (21—28.) Christ, just spoken 
of His Kingdom, now foretells His sufferings, ete.— 
Peter, foremost to confess 
foremost Him. How is he 
Same words said to him as to Satan in 
Why ? 
give up the pain He must suffer. 


pain, death, resurrection. 
Him, now 
answered ? 


to rebuke 


Because tempting Christ to 
Peter, just now # 


the wilderness. 


rock of strength, has become an “ offence,” ¢.e. rock 

of stumbling, because was thinking as man thinks, 

not the things of God. 
As Christ, so shall 


must :— 


His followers be. They 
(a) Deny themselves, as did Joses. (Acts iv. 37.) 
(b) Lose life if need be, as St. Stephen. 

(ec) Receive future reward. (Heb. xii. 2.) 

The soul worth more than all in this life. Why? 
Because it is undying, capable of infinite happiness 
in Christ’s Kingdom. 

IIl. Curist TRANSFIGURED. (xvii. 1—13.) Three 
chosen disciples catch glimpse of glories of Christ's 
Kingdom. The time, evening. The place, thought to 
be Mount Tabor, 
bright cloud coming down, Christ’s face lighted up 


north of Palestine. The vision, 
like the sun, His raiment shining, His companions 
The conversation, not about His 


(See 


Moses and Elias. 
Kingdom and glory, but about His death. 
St. Luke ix. 31.) 

(a) St. Peter wanted to make tents and stay in 


Three persons spoke. 


glory of the vision. 
(b) Moses and Elias spoke of the glory of His 
death. 
(ec) God the Father glorified Christ, and bade all 
listen to Him. 
Disciples fall asleep 
with the Father—Moses and Elias return to heaven 
Christ wakes disciples, cheers them with His 
voice, and all descend mountain. 
Lessons. 1. The blessing of communion with God. 
2. The duty of listening to His voice. 
3. The glory of self-denial, suffering for Clirist. 
4. The eternal glory of heaven. 


Christ remains communing 









SPECIAL LissON ON OUR LORD’s ASCENSION, 

To read—Acts t. 14. 

I. Inrropuctrion. (1—4.) The 
connected with Christ’s 


Ascension—the 


last event life on earth— 
happened forty days after Resurrection, Four accounts 
of Christ’s life in the Gospels. Yet of the Ascension— 

St. Matthew and St. John do not mention it. 

St. Mark mentions it in six words, (St. Mark xvi. 19.) 

St. Luke (not an apostle) narrates it twice, in his 
Gospel and the Acts. Tells Theophilus how Christ 
showed Himself alive after His death by many proofs. 
What were these ? 

(a) He was seen by at least five hundred disciples. 
(1 Cor, xv. 6.) 

(6) He ate and drank with His disciples, 
Luke xxiv. 42.) 

(c) He worked a miracle. (St. John xxi. 6.) 

(d) He spoke of things of the Kingdom. (Acts i. 3.) 

Now arrives the day of the Ascension. 

Il. THe Facts. (4--14.) Christ with His eleven 
disciples in Jerusalem—talks to them—tells them 
how soon Holy Ghost is coming—bids them wait in 


(St. 


Jerusalem 
(a) They shall receive Holy Ghost. 
(6) They shall receive power. 

(c) They shall bear witness of Him. 


tells them what will happen to them. 


CHURCHES 


oe 


CATHEDRAL 


: 
THE 
) 


the 
pages of such a 
book as “The 
Cathedral 
Churches of 
England and 
Wales,”* and 
examining 
fully its hundred 
and fifty beautiful 
illustrations, 
is struck 

wonder and admi- 
ration at the mar- 
vellous specimens 


scanning 






care- 


one 
with 


there portrayed of 
the glorious temples reared by our ancient fore- 
fathers to the glory of Almighty God. Truly, in 
another sense than that employed in Holy Writ, 
“there were giants in the earth in those days,” men 
who were indeed “ mighty budders before the Lord !” 
Kew of our great churches are of a date anterior to 
the Norman Conquest, though here and there a few 
fragments of the earlier Saxon buildings may be 
found, either incorporated into the present edifice, 
* “The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales.” 
Cassell & Co. 


THE QUIVER. 


So Christ goes with them from Jerusalem—over 
Brook Cedron—past Garden of Gethsemane —up 
mountain side of Olives-—to village of Bethany, 
His last act to bless dis- 
(St. Luke 
xxiv. 51, 52.) Christ slowly ascends—cloud gradu- 
ally hides Him—received by angels with shouts of 
praise. (See Ps. Ixviii. 16.) What became of the dis- 
ciples? Two angels spoke to them—comforted them 
with thought of His return. So how did they feel? 
Full of joy. (St. Luke xxiv. 52.) What did 
they do? 

(a) Returned to Jerusalem as Christ bade them. 

(b) Prayed for Holy Ghost—promised by Christ. 

YI. (1) Christ’s work in heaven. Why 
did Christ ascend ? 

(a) To plead for us by offering His own sacrifice 
for ever (Heb. x. 12), that we may be saved to the 
uttermost. 

(6) To prepare heaven for us, by being ready to 
receive us. (St. Jolin xiy, 3, 4.) 

(2) Our work on carth. (a) To copy Christ. His 
work on earth prepared for life in heaven. So should 


Here parting takes place. 
ciples—their last act to worship Him, 


LESSONS. 


ours, 
(b) To seek things above (Col. iii, 1); have heart 
often raised to heaven, 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


or forming the substrueture upon which the later 
building rests. The crypts of Canterbury and Ripon 
With the 


advent of the Norman bishops came a desire to 


may be cited as examples of the latter. 


replace the ruder ecclesiastical buildings of the 
conquered race by others of a more magnificent 
and stately character, the design being in most cases 
a more or less close imitation of the churches with 
which the promoters had been associated in their 
native land. This sufficiently accounts for the close 
resemblance found existing between the churches 
erected in England during the earlier Norman period 
and those of north-western France. In course of 
time, however, and by almost imperceptible degrees 
English church architecture assumed its own charac: 
teristics, the distinction becoming more and more 
marked as years went on. 

Of the different styles of architecture which have 
prevailed at various periods of our island history since 
the Norman Conquest, we need say little here. It 
will be suflicient to remark generally that most of 
cathedrals their features the marks 
of the architectural fashion in vogue at the time 
Winchester 
Cathedral stands out more in this respect than any 


our bear on 
when their several parts were erected. 


other, and has even been described as a “School 
of English Architecture,” representing, as it does, 
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ali the successive phases and changes of the art of 
building introduced at various times. St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, and that of Salisbury, stand 
alone in exhibiting one uniform style, both having 
been begun and finished during the course of a single 
epoch. 

To say that the cathedrals of England are in- 
dissolubly associated with the entire history of 
the country, is to remark what must be clearly 
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Anglia. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that when the original and unwieldy See of Mercia 
‘obtained from the Pope for 


was divided, King Offa ‘ 
the Bishop of Lichfield the title Archbishop, the pall, 
and jurisdiction over four bishops of Mercia and two 
of East Anglia; but this glorification of Lichfield was 
of short duration ”—a new Pope shortly afterwards 
annulling the act of his predecessor. The fierce 
Danish marauders paid but scant respect to the 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(From “ The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales.” By permission.) 


apparent to the most careless observer. Thus, to 
take an example here and there, both the Cathedrals 
of St. Panl and York remind us of the temples of 
Diana which, in the days of pagan Rome, stood on 
their sites. The building presented to Augustine at 
Canterbury had been originally built for Christian 
Worship in the latter days of the Roman occupation, 
and we proudly remember that St. Alban’s Cathedral 
owes its existence to the unflinching constancy of 
Long before the 
consolidation of the petty kingdoms having a separ- 
ate existence during the earlier Saxon period, we find 
mention of the chief centres of Saxon Christianity still 
forming the seats of modern bishops. Thus Canter- 


the martyr whose name it bears. 


bury and York spiritually represented the kingdoms 
of Kent and Northumbria respectively ; Winchester, 
Wessex ; Lichfield, Mercia ; Ely and Norwich. East 
1094 


sacred buildings they found in the land, and a large 
proportion of our cathedrals bear witness to their 
eruel and ruthless propensities. | Pre-eminent, per- 
haps, among these are the Cathedrals of Canterbury, 
York, Peterborough, and Rochester. Death, ruin, 
and desolation marked the footsteps of the Danish 
barbarians, who do not always appear, however, to have 
escaped with impunity. An old door in the crypt of 
Worcester Cathedral is said to be still covered with 
the skin of a Dane who, lagging behind when his 
companions retired to their boats, was seized upon 
and flayed by the exasperated Saxons. 

Fire seems always to have played a far from un- 
important part in the history of our great churches. 
St. Paul’s has, by this means, been three times 
utterly destroyed, besides the numerous occasions 
on which it has only narrowly and partially escaped 
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a similar catastrophe. And the records of many other 
cathedrals show that they have suffered in like 
manner, only to rise again from their ashes with 
greatly enhanced beauty and magnificence. Light- 
ning and tempest have been the cause of others’ 
troubles: ‘On the 17th of January, 1362, a terrific 
hurricane swept over England, and among other 
injuries that it wrought was a total destruction of 
the lofty belfry surmounting the central tower at 
Norwich. This belfry crashed down upon the roof 
of the presbytery and reduced the upper portion to a 
mass of ruins.” The central tower has twice been 
struck by lightning, once in 1271 and again in 1468, 
as was also the Cathedral of Ripon in 1425 and 1593. 
The period immediately succeeding the dissolution of 
religious houses in the time of Henry VIII. was 
highly disastrous to the fabric of many of our 
English cathedrals. Almost more destructive, so far 
as concerned the exceeding beauty of their archi- 
tectural details, were the multitudinous acts of bar- 
barous vandalism committed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Fortunately, however, “the 
fifteen years of desecration was not a long enough 
time to allow the fabric to suffer any serious damage 
from neglect.” Far more detrimental was the long 
period of gross carelessness which succeeded. The 
utter want of taste displayed in architectural matters 
during the latter part of the last century has also 
much to answer for. “ Inconceivable as it may 
seem, our great-grandfathers appear to have thought 
that they were actually improving a cathedral when 
they blocked the vistas of its aisles by screens of 
plaster and of glass, when they hid the fretwork of 
a vaulted roof by a flat plaster ceiling, and replaced 
its carved stall-work by big boxes lined with green 
baize !” 

Of the great personages connected with our cathe- 
drals in ages long past, and whose glittering shrines 
became, in many instances, the goal of thousands 
upon thousands of devout but superstitious pilgrims 
through succeeding centuries, we can here say little 
beyond the bare mention of their names :—Thomas 
of Canterbury, and William of York ; ‘‘ Beda Vener- 
abilis,’ and Cuthbert of Durham; Richard of Chi- 
chester, Thomas of Hereford, Chad of Lichfield, 
Frideswide of Oxford, with the little “ Bonnie St. 
Hugh” of Lincoln, are only a few from the crowds 
of English worthies whose names have been handed 
down to us from the distant past. Nor can we 
stay to dilate on the privileges of ‘sanctuary ” pos- 
sessed by such favoured churches as Ripon and 
Durham, or the uses and abuses of the system as 
applicable to those turbulent times. The beautiful 
windows, with their delicate tracery and the exquisite 
colouring of their glass, admitting the “dim religious 
light,” and shedding an air of solemn mystery 
around ; the private chapels, the whispering galleries, 
the ghastly carnaria, must alike be dismissed with a 
passing notice. Even the wonderful bells, with their 
many inscriptions bringing to us through the silence 


of the ages the various messages of their respective 
founders, can only for a moment be touched upon. 
All in this respect must suffer a common indignity at 
our hands, whether it be “Great Tom of Lincoln,” 
“Great Peter of Exeter,” or his namesake of York, 
Great Paul of St. Paul’s, or the thousands of others 
of lesser note. Nor will space permit us to make 
more than a brief allusion to the special characteristics 
of a few of our present cathedrals. Christ Church, 
Oxford, is said to be the smallest of our English 
cathedrals ; whilst Wells, though also small, is gener- 
ally considered to be one of the most beautiful, 
Pugin once remarked of Salisbury: “1 have travelled 
all over Europe in search of architecture, but I have 
seen nothing like this!” And there are certainly 
“ points in which Salisbury Cathedral stands without 
a rival in the world.” Our most northern cathedral 
is that at Newcastle, though Carlisle stands yet the 
nearest to Scotland. St. Albans is largely constructed 
of the ruins of ancient Verulam. Lincoln rejoices in 
the beauty of its situation, Peterborough in its famous 
west front, Carlisle in its east window, surpassingly 
beautiful. York possesses the largest nave and 
central tower of any English cathedral, whilst the 
celebrated inscription, ‘“‘ Ut rosa flos florum, sic est 
domus ista domorum,” aptly describes its glorious 
chapter-house. The mention of the clustering spires 
of Lichfield Cathedral, ‘The Ladies of the Valley,” 
and the exquisite stone covering stretching over 
an expanse that occupies more than half an acre 
of ground, and which constitutes the pride of 
Norwich, must bring this portion of our notice to 
an end, 

Volumes might be written concerning the many 
wonderful and interesting sepulchral and other monu- 
ments which have escaped the ravages of time or 
man’s destructiveness. But we must not dwell upon 
these. For we feel that this paper, brief and imper- 
fect as it is, would be still more incomplete without 
some slight reference to the great revival of spiritual 
energy observable in our cathedral churches at the 
present day, and we cannot make this better than in 
the words of the Introduction with which our volume 
is prefaced : “ Half a century since our cathedrals 
were too often falling into decay—gloomy deserted 
piles, in which a few clergy droned through the pre- 
scribed duties, and the people of the city felt little 
interest. All this is changed. . . . The cathe- 
drals are decently, in many cases sumptuously, 
restored ; services are numerous and attractive. The 
sathedral has become, as it should be, a centre of 
religious life and instruction, . . . Not seldom 
also the cathedral has become a centre of intellectual 
activity for the town, and the mainspring of every 
good work. . . The English cathedrals are 


becoming in the land a great power for good.” During 
the course of the volume we light upon many other 
passages of similar import, written by different 
authors, and all alike bearing hearty testimony to 
the same encouraging fact. 


























BIBLE TRADES, AND THE LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


II.—BOOK-MAKING. 


BY THE REV. J. 


HE earliest allusion to a book in 
Scripture is found in Genesis v., 
where we read, “ This is the book 
of the generations "—a passage 
which satisfactorily shows that 
the particulars of the genera- 
tions were not entrusted simply 
to the memory of man and 

transmitted by tradition only, but were committed 

If the particulars of the generations 





to writing. 
were thus written, it is only reasonable to think that 
the history of the creation and all the important 
events recorded by Moses were gathered from some 
ancient documents possessed by the Israelites. 

The most ancient written document in the world is 
300k of Job. The 
patriarch is believed to have lived some two hundred 
years before the Israelites left Egypt. 
the Scriptures gives the time of Job to be at 1520 B.c. 
On that calculation there must have been about thirty 
years between Job’s time and the Exodus. But there 
are internal evidences in the Book of Job that writing 


generally allowed to be the 


Our version of 


utensils and books were well known to the patriarch 
and the people of his time. In one place he says, 
Oh, that they 


were printed in a book! that they were graven with 


“Oh, that my words were written ! 
aniron pen!” So in another place he says, “ Mine 
adversary had written a book.” 

Long before the Law was written by God upon the 
tablets of stone, Moses had been commanded by the 
Almighty to commit to writing the experience of the 
Israelites during their pilgrimage from Egypt to 
Canaan. In Exodus xvii. we read—“ The Lord said 
unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book.” 
The Commandments were written 1491 B.c., but it is 
a noteworthy fact that immediately after that event, 
when Moses was interceding on behalf of the un- 
faithful Israelites, he said, “ Forgive their sin, or if not, 
blot me out of Thy book which Thou hast written.” 
And the 
sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book.” 
If Moses had deciphered writing for the first time 
when God gave him the Decalogue, he would certainly 


Lord said unto Moses, ‘‘ Whosoever hath 


have had no idea of a book. His utterances clearly 
suggest full acquaintance with the art of writing and 
of book-making. 

Then, coming onward in the history of the world, 
we learn that when the Israelites reached Canaan 
they had to conquer and possess cities some of which 
were “walled and very great.” Amongst these was 
one named Kirjath-Sepher, which means “ City of 
Books.” It had also another name, Kirjath-Sannah, 
or the “City of Letters.” So, here was a city already 
famed for its books and learning, long before the 
Israelites reached Canaan. Probably these Canaan- 
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ites obtained their knowledge of letters from the 
Egyptians. 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

What has become of all the books written in anti- 
quity we cannot say. But there are certain books 
which have been wondrously preserved—watched 


Stephen said that Moses was “learned 


over by God, and kept from corruption and destrue- 
tion. In the one volume known as the Bible we 
have a collection of books written by holy men of 
old, and these books have been the substrata of all 
other books. The holiest, the highest, the best 
authorities have referred to and drawn from these 
books. The Lord Jesus Christ wove the words of 
the sacred oracles, as the warp, into the woof of His 
daily instructions. He made reference to Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Samuel, 
Kings, the Psalms, Daniel, Hosea, Jonah, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. 
ness of the Scriptures, and very numerous are their 
‘oracles of God.” The Apo- 
stolic and Post-Apostolic Fathers wrote books found- 
ing their teaching upon the contents of the sacred 


The Apostles testified to the priceless- 


‘ 


quotations from the 


books. 

Emerson has well said : “ The Bible itself is like 
an old Cremona: it has been played upon by the devo- 
tion of thousands of years until every word and particle 
is public and tunable.” In book-making, our noblest 
and best authors have come for materials of thought, 
choice illustrations, and expressive phrases to these 
Without alluding to the noble 
army of divines whose learned treatises have all been 
based upon and in explanation of Holy Writ, and 
without dwelling upon the fact that there are some 


grand old books. 


sixty thousand existing commentaries upon the whole 
or parts of the Scriptures, we turn to a few well- 
known writers. Spenser studied the prophetic writings 
before he penned his “ Faerie Queen.” 
than seventy allusions to the Bible in twenty-four of 


3acon has more 


his essays. Shakespeare was intimately acquainted 
with the Book of books. Many of his phrases are 
akin to the inspired assertions, whilst some of his 
characters were evidently suggested to him by reading 
Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost” and “Regained” are impregnated with Divine 
truth. George Herbert’s “'Temple” is filled with the 
light of God’s Word. Addison was familiar with 
Christian teaching. 'Thomson’s “ Seasons ” suggests 
his appreciation of the Book of Psalms. Pope caught 
the spirit of the Hebrew poets. Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” revolve round the one luminous volume. 
Cowper’s “ Task” and “Sofa,” and his minor poems, 
are tinged throughout with sacred truth. Walter 
Scott drew from the inspired pages the finest charac- 
tersin his compositions. Southey showed his insight 
into the vision of Ezekiel. Macaulay often quotes 


the historic books of Revelation. 
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inspired words. And our Poet Laureate’s works bear — life: and the dead were judged out of those things 
traces of intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures. which were written in the books, according to their 
These, with a galaxy of other authors, prove that works.” Figuratively speaking, God is making many 
but for the Book of books the volumes which now — books, all of which He will use at the last solemn 
occupy conspicuous places in our libraries might Assize. Beside that “ Book of Life,” in which are 


never have been written, and that in the book- — unerringly recorded the names of true believers in the 
making of ancient and modern times an all-im- world’s Saviour, there are the books of our feelings 
portant factor has been that collection of books and actions, the book of religious privileges, the book 
known as the Bible. of Divine providences, and the book of our tears, to 

We are all book-makers. Every day we are writ- which the Psalmist alludes when he writes, “ Put 
ing history. We may never pen a line that shall ap- | Thou my tears into Thy bottle; are they not in Thy 


pear in print, but we are ever inscribing upon the — book?” No man can with propriety imagine that mas- 
plastic hearts of our fellow-men—ever engraving sive tomes of venerable antiquity will be produced 
good or bad passages upon the pages of the world’s when the judgment seat is set and oceupied by the 
history. Not one action—not one word is lost. To Eternal Judge. But behind the figure is the solemn 
what extent, then, do the principles and precepts of — reality—that the mind of the Intinite One will re- 
the Book of God enter into our daily life—our book- | member, and reeall, and weigh everything concerning 
making ? us as though written by Him in a tangible book. 

Let us not forget that God is making a book. There will be a striking and signal correspondence 
Christ referred to that book when He said—“ Rejoice — between the book we are each making and the book 
because your names are written in heaven.” The God is making concerning us. If what we are writ- 
Apostle Paul referred to that book when, speaking of — ing daily is permeated by holy principle, if we are 
Clement and others of his fellow-labourers, he added, — cherishing heavenly emotions, if we are employing our 


” 


“whose names are in the book of life.” In the Reve- — talents according to the wish of the Divine Proprietor, 
lation of St. John there are frequent allusions to the — if day by day we make the Bible a lamp unto our 
book. In the Church at Sardis it is said—‘ He that — feet and a light unto our path, then at last we shall 
hath overcome, I will not blot out his name out of the — find our names “ written in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 
hook of life.” St. John says, “Tsawthe dead, smalland — All record against us shall, for Christ's sake, be blotted 
great, stand before God; and the books were opened: — from the day-book, and nothing carried against us 


and another book was opened, which is the book of — in the ledger of life. 
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STLLY BP ¥. 
A ROUGH SKETCH. 
— there he goes, is the fun of it, they all agree. Small wonder is 
b poor fool! a regular it that you lose your temper. Who could avoid it? 
string of small boys, like And _ yet, if you could take it all in play, or appear 
mosquitoes, pestering him — indifferent, they would plague you less, After all, 


this broiling August after-  “ Boys all be boys,” Billy! Den’t you know that ? 
noon, It is half-past four “Ah!” the poor fellow might retort, had he but 
o'clock, and from the vil- the wit to put his thoughts into words, “does the 


lage school his tormentors fox think it play—that game of hide-and-seek, in 
have hurried straight to which the hounds give him ferocious chase, tracking 
the old pump, with the inten- him to the death unless he contrive to elude them 
tion of getting some sport out — by his eumning ? Ah, Master Fox, you should make 





= of him before returning to their allowances. ‘Hounds «ill be hounds,’ you know ! 
es cottage homes to tea. For right well You must not object to be pursued and worried to 
they know he is sitting on the edge of the stone death, since it affords them sport! I, like you, am 
trough where the cattle halt on their way from the marked out for persecution, and what have I done 
fields to drink. He sees them coming, these heartless — that it should be so ?” 
boys, rises, and gripping his stick with a firmer clutch, Alas, poor fool! God give thee recompense in His 
walks off in an opposite direction. Too late, Billy! own good time! Thine is a hard lot, Pity is it that 
the herd are upon you, and you cannot now retreat. — those whose path in life is comparatively easy do not 


But you ean bring that weapon of yours down, not- — try their utmost to make it easier for thee ! 
withstanding your imbecility, with an unerring Poor simple Billy was not naturally ill-natured — 


thwack upon the head of any one of them who is quite the reverse—but, as everybody knows, the 
not fully on the alert ! and they know it too, That = worm when trodden on will turn, — If it is searcely 




















possible for a man in his sound mind to keep his 
temper under outrage and insult, is it to be expected 
that one in this poor lad’s condition should exercise 
greater self-control ? 

A long, lanky youth he is. The linen sinock he 
wears descends below the knees, and his baggy 
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crowd, and to recognise him from afar, for his gait is 
like 
ordinary folk, the very manner of holding his hands, 
palms turned outward, would betray his individuality. 

“ Have done, I say, you bullies! Can’t you leave 
the poor thing alone ?” So said the postman, a kind- 


rickety and peculiar, and, were he dressed 

















“He would follow her about like her shadow.”--p. 407. 


trousers are much too short to hold any communi- 
ation with the tops of his boots. The red hand- 
kerchief that habitually swathes his neck has to-day, 
on account of the excessive heat, been loosened, 
exposing to fuller view the thin throat into which 
the chin of imbecility seems to retreat, as though it 
felt itself quite out of place in its normal! position ; 
While the battered cap, shuffled on to the utmost 
limit of the back of the head, leaves entirely un- 
covered a remarkably low forehead, and those sad 
eyes whose expression is an admixture of vacancy 


and craft. Very easy is it to single him out in a 


hearted young fellow, as he passed along the road, 
the sack of letters and small parcels slung over his 
shoulder, on his way to the post-office. 

But he was only laughed at and told to mind his 
own business, and, in truth, being rather late, he had 
no time further to fight the battle of Simple Bill. 
The one person in the whole of Longley best cal- 
culated to do that was Mrs. Hanneton, Bill’s mother ; 
and that 
ventured to defy her, or torment the boy whom she 
loved beyond anything else in the world in’ her 
presence, 


Was an audacious youth indeed who 


But she could not always be at his side, 
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for she was an active, industrious woman, and oftener 
at work than not. Well was it for her and Bill that 
such was the case, since she was the breadwinner 
upon whose exertions their livelihood depended. 
Tim Hanneton was well out of the way, drinking, 
worthless husband and father that he was while 
living—a bugbear and a curse, where he might, had 
he been soberly inclined, have proved himself the 
greatest blessing to those dependent on him, making 
their lives very different from what they were. His 
harshness it was that first caused reason to totter on 
her throne in the mind of his infant boy, and his 
the brutal hand that dealt the blow upon the child’s 
temple that completed the disastrous result. Little 
William could not be expected, under these con- 
ditions, to realise the fine promise of his earliest 
years, but became duller and duller, and more unlike 
the other children growing up around him, till he at 
length developed into the pitiful object that we now 
behold him. See! there he goes—poor fool! 

“We'll have a regular spree to-day!” suggests a 
boy named Joe Clark. “ Old Mother Hanneton’s out 
charing three miles off, and Silly Billy looks more 
vicious than usual.” 

* All right, Joe,” laughed Jim Boles; “ tell us, what 
have you got into your mind now? Look sharp, for 
I’ve to be back home in less than half an hour.” 

“You'll see. Just you make for the Spinney, 
that’s all. He’s an awfully suspicious old thing. 
Nothing on earth will drive him there, so we must 
contrive to get him to follow. Ah! you guess my 
game ? you——” 

“Capital! First-rate! what a lark! but it isn’t 
really dangerous there, is it? not deep enough 
to— 

“Bless you, no! not over two feet and a bit ; but 
there ’s mud at the bottom-—mud, and—perhaps a few 
horse-leeches. But, I say, keep your own counsel. 
Don’t say a word to the other chaps, or they ‘ll split, 
and spoil all the fun.” 

* But the old woman ?” 

“Bother the old woman! she won't be beck for 
hours, and it'll be easy enough to make up a tale. 
There, you go on in front and make faces at him. 
Do you understand ? ” 

No words had been necessary to enlighten the 
mind of Jim Boles as to the scheme of mischief 
hatching in that of the elder boy, universally detested 
as the greatest bully in all Longley. The hint 
dropped in whispers as to the Spinney, and a nod 
and a wink, sufficed. Kindred spirits are quick of 
comprehension on some points, and the understand- 
ing of Joe’s willing pupil in mischief and cowardly 
daring, if the expression may be allowed, was pecu- 
liarly receptive of his teaching. 

Jim had eaught his cue, and, running some way 
ahead of the poor simpleton, squatted down before 
him in the position of a frog, and commenced a series 
of the most horrible grimaces. 

It was not to be wondered at if this gross and 
stupid insult roused Bill Hanneton’s ire. It ex- 
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asperated him beyond endurance, seeing which, the 
smaller boys, heedless of the cruelty of the “joke,” 
joined their forces to the enemy, and followed their 
leader even to the verge of exaggeration, each one 
trying to out-rival his fellow in the grotesqueness of 
his facial contortions, and kept up to the mark by 
Joe Clark, to whom the mental torture of his victim 
afforded exquisite delight. 

Silly Billy’s exasperation naturally fast ripened 
inte a frantic desire for revenge. He rushed towards 
his tormentors, and, flourishing in his right hand his 
one weapon, the stick, sent the whole tribe running 
before him full tilt, little guessing that in so doing 
he himself was running precisely into the very snare 
the enemy had laid for him. Down a pleasant green 
path, called Parker’s Lane, ran the youngsters, pur- 
sued by Bill, who, when he chose, could match any 
of them for fleetness of foot. At the end of Parker's 
Lane was the Spinney: a delightful tangle of wild 
rose-bushes and briar, where flowers of various hues 
all grew in such mixed luxuriance that it was difficult 
to trace the narrow path that coursed through it, 
especially as it had been but little frequented of late. 

“Stand aside, you small fry,” cries Joe at the 
entrance to the Spinney—“all except you, Jim, Come 
along, Billy—Silly Billy—have a shy at one of ws— 
which shall it be?” And by striking a provoking 
attitude, the poor idiot is enticed to follow up the 
pursuit. He is almost blind with rage as he dodges 
his persecutors down the mazy path. Suddenly they 
have disappeared. Where can they be? Doubtless 
they are hiding behind that bramble hedge. There 
is a widish opening through it, and with a plunge 
onwards he falls into the trap; for in his haste 
he has not noticed that stagnant brook that at 
this point, so well concealed by bushes and its 
thick covering of green duckweed, almost defies 
detection, There is a roar of laughter from the 
ringleaders of the sport, and they jeer at. their 
unfortunate victim as he flounders helplessly in the 
evil-smelling water. They had, in fact, got ahead 
in the chase, and at the critical moment had lain 
themselves down among the tangle to conceal their 
persons. Their cruel enterprise had succeeded. 
Now was the climax of their sport. The poor fool's 
fury was all washed away, and gave place to an 
agonising wail of despair. The more he struggled to 
escape from his odious position, the more hopelessly 
he sank into the mud. 

Now, it was by no means the intention of these 
“sportive ” boys to do a real injury to the harmless 
victim of their practical joke; nevertheless, his 
present plight was a perilous one, and neither of 
them knew how to undo the mischief they had 
wrought. And indeed, had it not been for an un- 
expected deliverer in the shape of the Squire's 
daughter, who happened to be sketching a little 
distance off under a clump of beech trees on the 
other side of the brook, Silly Billy would in all 
probability have come to dire grief. 

Hastily laying aside her brushes, Miss Anstey 
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rushed to the Spinney, whence the cowardly boys 
fled with all precipitation, and managed to escape 
without detection. Calling out encouragingly to the 
hapless idiot, she laid herself down flat among the 
tangle on the brink of the brook, and bade him 
The work 


of deliverance was speedily accomplished, and the 


struggle to reach her outstretched hand. 


gratitude of the poor fool expressed itself in a fashion 
the most touching and, at the same time, grotesque. 
One day’s exhibition of this gratitude Miss Anstey 
would have considered amply sufticient to repay even 
a plunge after him into the turbid stream, had neces- 
sity pointed to that mode of rescue. But it was 
insatiable, and became a positive nuisance. She 
could not move from her father’s door but she saw 
the fellow hovering near. He would follow her 
about like her shadow, and, from a discreet distance, 
fix his imbecile gaze upon her as she sat sketching. 
Remonstrance was all in vain, and at length Squire 
Anstey took the matter up, and the removal of Silly 
Billy from the village became talked of as an event 
likely to take place in a week or so. Mrs. Hanneton 
was fiercely exasperated, and it was no easy matter 
to induce her to see how great the benefits would be 
to her beloved boy: that he would be beyond the 
reach of his tormentors at an asylum, and have the 
advantages of physicians whose principal object 
would be to assist in restoring reason to her throne. 
But, somehow or another, Billy's deportation from 
his native village was for ever being procrastinated. 

One chilly October night, when it might naturally 
be expected that every quiet inhabitant of the little 
village would be wrapt in slumber, the denizens of 
Longley Hall were awakened by loud knockings and 
unearthly cries, incessantly repeated from without. 
Sir Eustace, putting his head out of the window, 
demanded in angry tones who was there, and what 
was the cause of this disturbance. 

There stood an object in a long white smock, 
abbreviated trousers, cap sticking on to the back of 
his head, whimpering and mouthing, and calling out 
his daughter’s name. 

“Be off home, will you, this instant, you young 
imp!” roared the Squire, furious at the annoyance of 
being dragged from his bed at the summons of an 
idiot. “Dye hear?” he continued, in a still louder 
voice; “what business have you to come prowling 
about the Hall and kicking up a row this time o’ 
night? Off with you, sir, to your mother! and see if 
I don’t have you shut up tight in a madhouse before 
to-morrow comes to a close.” 

But Squire Anstey might as well have been rating 
the winds as the imbecile specimen of humanity 
before him. He broke out into a yet stronger 
lament, and his contortions beeame exaggerated as 
he persistently pointed in the direction of a window 
hear to the one that, by some means or other, he had 
diseovered to be that of his beloved benefactress. 

The application of a jug-full of cold water to the 
head and shoulders of Silly Billy was on the point of 
being carried into effect by the infuriated master of 
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the Hall, when his attention was suddenly arrested 
by the smell of burning. A hot whiff descended, and, 
as it were, surrounded him. There was a smashing 
of glass, and a burst of black smoke from overhead 
shut out from his view the frosty light of the stars 
and the bright October moon, to envelope him in an 
awful pall. And then —horror of horrors !—the next 
moment shot out tongues of lurid flame that scorched 
and suffocated him. His darling Laura’s room was 
on fire. That was what the idiot meant. No, thank 
God ! it was not hers—only the room adjoining—and 
He flew to rouse and 
warn her, and then tugged at the alarm-bell with 
such violence that the whole village turned out in an 


she had a chance of rescue. 


amazingly short time to proffer help. The fire-engine 
¢ down to 


from the neighbouring parish came tearing 
the scene of the threatened conflagration, and, after 
doing fierce battle with the devouring flames that had 
laid strong hold upon the roof and coloured the sky 
above and around with a deep crimson glow to be 
seen for miles, at length succeeded in getting them 
under before they had done irreparable damage. 

The origin of the fire at Longley Hall was 
eventually traced to the carelessness of a housemaid, 
who had placed a lighted candle in dangerous prox- 
imity to the low window-curtains of the room 
adjoining Miss Anstey’s, and, forgetting it, went to 
her bed and left it there. ; 

All thanks to Silly Billy that the Squire and his 
daughter, with every member of his household, were 
not roasted to death or suffocated in their beds! 
The boy had seen from his latticed window the 
unusual light, and, with uncommon sense, had 
But he was “Silly 
Billy” still, and life in his native village was a 


hastened to give the alarm. 


constant martyrdom. 

And so he was sent to an Asylum for Idiots, with 
an allowance from the grateful Sir Eustace sufficient 
to guarantee him every comfort, and the indulgence 
of the utmost freedom its rules afforded. Never a 
month passed by but what he received a welcome 
visit from Miss Anstey, who would bring him pictures 
and puzzle-maps. and, above all, scraps of cloth, in 
the manufacture of which into mats and rugs the 
Then his kind 
friend would buy the completed articles and hand 


poor boy found untold enjoyment. 


over to him the money, thus endowing him with the 
additional gratification of seeing the fruits of his 
These, with an alacrity surely born of a 
sane soul, he divided into two equal shares—one for 


labours. 


his mother, the other to be placed at the disposal of 
the authorities of the asylum for the furtherance of 
their philanthropic enterprise. 

Poor, innocent, gentle-hearted Silly Billy! Who 
are the fools? Tell us. 
intact but hearts unkind, make you the butt of their 
cruel jests ? or you, who, through circumstances over 


Those who, with intellects 


which you had no control, have lost the balance of 
your brain, but have fostered, in the sacred recesses 
of your undying soul, the noblest instincts that can 


adorn humanity ? DAPHNE. 





















NWA AD? 


\d J Oh no, not mad! 
<x.9 Only sad 

With a lifetime's grief 

Wrought in a day! 

No hope, no ray 

Of glad relief 

To break the gloom, 

Save in the tomb! 


Bad words, you say, 
While yet are given 
Young life and health 
And hope of heaven. 
Yes! yes! you're right: 
There is my wealth, 
My guiding light 

The hope of heaven 
For ’t is my all, 

My very all! 


Hark! hark! be still! 
Did you hear a call? 
Methought ‘t was Will 
Speaking to me 

Across the sea! 

Fancy ?-may be! 

Yet ever and aye, 

Just as to-day, 

When winds blow shrill, 
I seem to hear 

My Will, my Will, 

And loud and clear 
**God bless you, dear,”’ 
Rings out once more 
Above the roar 

Of wind and sea. 
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HE SUN 


STORY OF THE §$ 


“God bless you, dear! 
ei 


Keep you for me! 


*T was the morn before 
Our wedding day, 
And with a smile 
I stood awhile 
In the market-way, 
And counted o’er 
My little store 
Of gold, and thought 
What I should buy 
For him, my king; 
But as IT sought 
Fit gift to find— 
A gem, a ring— 
He crept behind, 
In his dear way, 
And kissed me there 
And oh! the day 

"as fair, so fair! 


That day the wind 
Blew loud and long, 
And the cruel sea 
Raged furiously ; 
And, ‘mid a throng 
Upon the quay— 
Faces spray-sprent, 
Listening intent 

To the signal gun- 

I found my dear, 

My own dear one, 

A volunteer, 

With the lifeboat men! 
And I cried out then: 
“You shall not go! 





WENT 





DOWN. 


KA. 


Your life you owe 

To me alone! 

"T is not your own 
You shall not go!” 


But, with a sigh, 
He put me by, 

And said, * Dear love, 
To One above 

I owe my life, 

My promised wife, 
My joy, my all; 
And at His call 

I needs must go!” 
Then, in my woe 
And rage and pride. 
I madly cried 

“Go, then, for good! 
Good-bye for aye!” 
And as I stood 
Raging away 

With gibe and scoff, 
The boat went of! 


Yet, praised be God! 
I still could hear 
Above the sea: 

* God bless you, dear! 
Keep you for me!” 


The hours passed by, 

And the sun went down, 

The sun went down! 

And the waves beat high, 

And the angry sky 

Was black, so black! 

But the boat, the boat, 

It never came back! 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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“IT stood awhile In the market-way, 
And counted o'er My little store.” 


“ERE THE SUN WENT DOWN. —See p 408. 
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HOW 


BY THE VERY REV, 


FIRST 


N dealing first of all with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
we have a feeling almost of awe 
in calling to mind what they are, 
and the unique position which 
they hold. 
ancient 


They are the most 
the world, 
the 
mankind, and surviving all the 


records in 





coming down to us from 
very beginnings of 
which have obliterated so large 


When 


we think of Homer, and remember that there is a 


risks and dangers 
a portion of the literature of the old world, 


disparity of five hundred years between the earliest 
and the latest date given for his birth, and that 
a deep obscurity envelopes every circumstance of 
his life; and then reflect that the Moses 
was eight hundred or a thousand years earlier than 


era of 


that of Homer, and that he had records before him 
of still greater antiquity, our wonder is that there 
should be any firm, solid ground whatever, and not 
that there should be a few difficulties. Undeniably, 
though of such much more vast antiquity, Moses 
stands forth to view as an historical personage more 
clear and distinct than the great father of Greek 
literature, Homer. And the writings of Moses and of 
the other Hebrew seers have not only survived, but, 
in spite of their hoar antiquity, are intelligible, and 
when collected into a volume can be read from first 
to last by a person of ordinary mental power without 
much difficulty. Correctly, they form a “library,” 
as Nehemiah is said to have called them (2 Mace. 
ii, 13), and though a vast interval separates the first 
volume of the collection from the last, yet they are 
found all to agree together, and to be the gradual 
unfolding of one regular plan; yet unfolding under 
a great variety of forms, in a piecemeal way, and 
under a diversity of shapes, as we are reminded in 
the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

Now, if the human race had started as savages, 
and the people of Palestine been barbarians, living 
in a low state of mental culture, this would have 
been impossible. Men would have known too little 
about writing, and cared too little about history, 
for the Scriptures to have been either written or 
preserved. 
and the ornamentation of skewers of 
thelr hair, with tattoo 
bodies, would have been the utmost range of their 
higher efforts to attain to anything better than the 
supply of their bodily wants. We shall find that 
these early races were not savages. 

To begin with Abraham. We now find, thanks to 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, that 
Ur of the Chaldees, where he dwelt, was not merely 


A few carvings of animals on sticks, 


bone for 


some marks upon their 


‘rich trading town, most advantageously situated 
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the Persian Gulf, but that long before the 
Chaldees obtained the ascendancy there it was the 


on 


capital of the Accadians, a race so civilised that 
very many of the works preserved in the libraries of 
the Assyrian kings at Nineveh are mere transla- 
tions of Accadian writings. For writing materials 
they had skins of animals and papyrus, but they 
chiefly used a plastie clay, formed into tiles ; and 
this supplied them with a material cheap, easy to 
write upon, and practically indestructible. 
ally was it in use that, as is proved by tablets pre- 
served in the British Museum, commercial transac- 


So gener- 


tions of very trivial importance were duly inscribed 
on well-written clay tablets. And not merely were 
the Accadians great in commerce, and masters of the 
trade with India and the African coast, but excelled 
Many 
signet rings, beautifully engraved, have been dis- 


in poetry, in architecture, and other fine arts. 
covered in the ruins of Ur, now called Mugheir. 
And it must be remembered that this high state of 
but The 
Chaldees, who had adopted Semitic manners and 


civilisation was not Semitic, Turanian. 
habits, came later ; and dates here, as is the case 
The great Accadian epic of 
Indubar was certainly not later than 2000 B.c. The 
migration of 1920 B.C. 
Now, there can be little doubt that his departure 
Ur was chiefly 


usually, are important. 
Abraham is placed about 
from occasioned by the growing 
opposition between him and the Chaldees, who were 
becoming the lords of the whole country. They 
were fierce and masterful, and given to idolatry ; 
yet they respected and valued the literature of the 
Mr. Sayce, in 
Lectures on Babylonian Literature,” says that 


people whom they had overthrown. 
his “ 
the Accadian ceased to be a spoken language before 
1700 B.c. In Abraham's time Accadian literature 
had reached its zenith, but was struggling with the 
civilisation and literature of a people in some respects 
still more advanced. 

Really the Chaldees, whose conquest of Babylon 
and Acead is recorded in Gen. x. 10, were a Cushite 
their 
tongue for literary and scientific purposes, such as 
For 


race, and appear to have retained Cushite 
astronomy, in which they greatly excelled.* 
civil purposes they had adopted a Semitic speech, a 
proof of the ascendancy already of the Semitic race. 
And between them and the Accadians sprung from 
Japheth stood Abraham, a true Semite, belonging 


He 


likely to fall below either race in attainments, and 


to a stock superior to them both. Was not 


* The observations, covering a period of 1,903 years, sent 
by Calisthenes, at Alexander's command, to Aristotle, 
indicate both the antiquity of their study and the care 
with which its records had been preserved by their learned 


men. 
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probably excelled them both. 
where sets him before us as a well-bred gentleman. 
But he left Ur on religious grounds. On what did 
I, for my part, do not doubt that 
he had sacred records in his possession ; for he was 
the head of the line of Heber, and these records, 
carefully preserved through successive generations, 
would of course come into the hands of Moses, when 
he was “king in Jeshurun ” (Deut. xxxiii. 5). 

Of Egypt also, our knowledge has been largely 
increased, and we find not merely that in very early 
ages it possessed a high degree of civilisation, but 
the era from Abraham to Moses is famous for the 
beauty of the manuscripts then written; and the 
extreme dryness of the air in Egypt has preserved 
for us considerable remains of its ancient literature, 


The history every- 


his belief rest ? 


though papyrus, the writing material chiefly in use, 
So much was writing valued that the 
scribes formed in Egypt a special class, endowed 


is perishable. 


with great honours and emoluments ; and some of 
the chief posts in the government were open to scribes 
of great talent. This was not of importance to 
Abraham, whose knowledge would be acquired at 
Ur, but in the case of Moses it is to Egypt that we 
must look for his education, Adopted by a powerful 
princess, and brought up in the royal house, all the 
learning of the country was at his command (Acts vii. 
Upon this point 
it may be not uninteresting to quote a few words from 


22), and this was confessedly large. 


a description of the papyrus of Bek-su-Amen (“Trans- 
actions of Society of Biblical Archwology,” vii. 423). 
The writer there says: “The statement that the time 
of the writing of this letter falls during the life- 
time of the Pharaoh of the Exodus is based on the 


” 


graphic style of the writing.” In the same page it 
is described as belonging to the “ best specimens of 
caligraphy.” It is certainly noteworthy that the 
extreme beauty of the writing of a manuscript should 
be regarded as prima facie evidence that it must 
belong to the age of Moses. But the learning of 
ancient Egypt is acknowledged ; let us, then, next 
proceed to Palestine. Now, the dominant people 
there in the days of Abraham were the Hittites, a 
race of whom, until lately, nothing was known. But 
we have learnt much about them in the last few 
years from the Egyptian records, and find that they 
long contended with Egypt for the empire of Western 
Asia. They were finally overthrown by Sargina I., 
but evidently they excelled in the arts both of peace 
and war. Especially the Khita, as the Egyptians 
called them, were famous scribes, and we even find 
them ridiculed by their conquerors for their fond- 
ness for literary pursuits, just as the Bedaween now 
ridicule the town Arabs as inkpot-men, because they 
write. 

that we 
written Hittite deed of sale. 
pected because of the legal phraseology; and our 


This is interesting, as it makes it certain 


have in Gen. xxiii. 17 a specimen of a 


This has long been sus- 


knowledge now of similar contracts makes the con- 


clusion certain. Moreover, it was the offered friend- 


ship and alliance of Toi, the king of the Hittite realm 
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of Hamath, which filled David with such exultation, 
and is by him described in Ps. xviii. 43, 44, as the 
voluntary submission of a people previously un- 
known. 
after their defeat by the Egyptians. 

Nor were even the Canaanites a race devoid of 
learning. Like the Chaldees, they were Cushites, 
who had adopted the language and manners of the 
Semites both for trade and ordinary life. Evidently 
they could converse with Abraham in his own tongue, 


Their ascendancy in Palestine had ceased 


and the Carthaginians, their most famous colony, 
spoke a Hebrew dialect. Now, it was from them that 
Greece received the letters of the alphabet, and to 
this day throughout the West our alphabet is the 
same as that of the Semites carried by Tyrians to 
Greece. Its very name is compounded of the two 
first Hebrew characters. The Greeks said that they 
learnt letters from Cadmus, that is, the Oréental, and 
that he came to them from Tyre. Even Europa, 
from whom this quarter of the globe takes its name, 
was a mythical Tyrian princess. Evidently the race 
of Javan, as they wandered westward, lost much on 
their travels, and regained it only by renewed con. 
tact with the Eastern worid ; while both the Hittites 
and Canaanites are proved, both by written records 
and by the paintings on the walls of Egyptian 
temples, to have possessed a high degree of civilisa- 
tion and refinement, and art was not neglected. 
Many of the vases and tazze brought as offerings by 
the Canaanites are extremely graceful. Unhappily, 
they also bear testimony to the extreme cruelty and 
debauchery of their religious worship. 

As regards the literature of the Canaanites, it isa 
curious fact that we find one of their old towns 
called Kiryath-Sepher ;: that is, Subse- 
quently it was called Debir (Josh. xv. 15) and Kir- 
yath-Sannah (cbid., 49). This latter name probably 
signifies ‘‘ City of Instruction,” and shows that it was 
the place where the Canaanite priests were trained 
in their law and ritual. As their sacred books were 
copied there, it was also called Kiryath-Sepher, sepher 


300k-town. 


coming from the same root as sopher, a scribe or 
copyist. But the word Debir is even more remark- 
able. A large number of Greek words are borrowed 
from the East, and this is especially the case in 
matters of literature and art. Now, a skin prepared 
for writing is called in Greek Déifther, and this is the 
meaning of Debir. When, then, we find not merely 
Kiryath-Sepher but two or three other towns called 
Debir, and even a king of Eglon (Josh. x. 3), we 
conclude that the preparation of skins for writing 
was a very common and highly respectable art. And 
while carrying the alphabet into Greece, Cadmus and 
his Tyrians also carried with it the name of the 
material commonly used for writing, which was not, 
however, parchment, but simply the skins of sheep 
and goats so cleaned as to be fit for receiving and 
retaining ink. 

Our increased knowledge, therefore, of Accadians 
and Chaldees, of Egyptians, Hittites, and Canaanites, 
makes it extremely probable that Abraham and the 
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heads of the tribes descended from him were ready 
scribes, and able to keep up the family genealogies, 
and to read and value whatever records they possessed. 
We find Judah even carrying about with him his 
signet, the use of which would be to attest his con- 
sent to documents (Gen. xxxviii. 18). Brought up, too, 
in an era of beautiful penmanship, it is quite natural 
to find Moses recording all events of importance in 
a book (Exod. xvii. 14), and frequent mention made 
of “the book of the law.” 
be written possibly on papyrus brought from Egypt, 


Such memorials would 


but more probably on skins prepared in the Canaanite 
manner ; and when we call to mind the preparation 
of skins for the hangings and covering of the taber- 
nacle, the engraving of jewels, the embroidery, and 
the artistic work in the precious metals, practised 
by the Israelites in 
evident that they carried away with them much 
of the high civilisation for which Egypt was then 
renowned, 

It would be, indeed, confined to the members of 
certain families. 


the wilderness, it is quite 


Knowledge was preserved in those 
days by being made hereditary. In Egypt, in India, 
and in most ancient nations, the son followed his 
father’s trade or art. Guilds would restrict knowledge 
now, but in old times they were the means for its 
continuance. The home of the priesthood, therefore, 


would be the head-quarters of learning, and this was 
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situated at Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim. 


Now, 
throughout the troubled times of the Judges we 


Once it is attacked 
(Judges x. 9), but the invaders never reach its borders ; 
and usually we find it arrogating to itself the supre- 
macy (zbid., viii. 1, xii. 1), and while unready to defend 
the rest, it is ready enough to take vengeance upon 
any of the tribes which move a finger without its 
consent. Once only did it act in a manner worthy 
of its high rank (cbid., iii. 27), but as a rule it left the 
other tribes to fight their own battles, while, pro- 


never find this tribe in danger. 


tected by its strong position and numbers, it enjoyed 
long: peace. 

And thus at Shiloh, among the mountains of 
Ephraim, the old learning had a safe and splendid 
home. There the priests were instructed in their 
duties, there the national archives were preserved, 
there genealogies were carefully recorded, and some 
pains taken to write memorials of stirring events. 
The Book of Joshua, and the Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah, were two of the most important writings of 
those days ; and to the latter we probably owe the 
Deborah, that most 
spirited hymn of triumph in celebration of one of 


preservation of the Song of 


those heroic acts so common in the history of Israel. 
And so four hundred years sped by, and then there 
came danger to Shiloh, and a. new era began in the 
history of the people of God. 


SS oe: 
TRAVELLERS’ AIDS AND FRIENDLIES. 
BY ANNE BEALE. 
UCH is being written just now We find the two rooms so crowded with young 
concerning London girls; and girls from the large houses of business in the 


periodicals, both religious and 
secular, teem with accounts of 
their condition. Much is also 
being done for them, but in- 
finitely more is needed. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association is doing a 
grand work amongst them, but, as says the Secre- 
tary, “It is but a drop in the ocean. We have 
appeals from every quarter, and we cannot respond 
toa third of them.” 

Still the London central office in Old Cavendish 
Street has quadrupled its agencies for good, and 
No. 16a has been added to No. 17, and both 
houses are full of busy workers. Here are not 
only Recreation and Class-rooms, but Secretaries 
for “'Travellers’ Aids,” “ Restaurant Branches,” 
and what not. 

The last-named is the most suggestive at the 
Moment, for it is nearly one o’clock, and even 
Philanthropy must dine. “Go and see the girls 
at our Welbeck House, Mortimer Street, and you 
will get a good dinner there for sixpence,” is sug- 
gested, and we obey. 








neighbourhood that we are fain to “bide our 
turn,” and watch them. On an average over 
three hundred dine here daily, and sometimes as 
many as five hundred throng the restaurant. 
Bars, tables, and all available space are filled 
with well-dressed, respectable young women, to 
whom the meal is as much a matter of business 
to be got through as is their shop work. Plates 
of meat, fish, sausages, pudding, cups of coffee, 
are handed about as rapidly as served, and the 
waitresses have enough to do. 

It is almost awful to watch these young people 
come and go, and to think they are but a small 
contingent of London’s millions. But it is pleas- 
ant to hear the lady who sits “at the receipt of 
custom” speak kindly to them, invite them to 
evening meetings or innocent amusements, and 
seek to influence them for good. ‘ This house is 
not only a place for meals, open till ten o’clock at 
night, but has sitting and bedrooms for members, 
or for such as have no home in London. We 


have fifty cubicles always full, and if we had a 
We could fill 


hundred not one would be empty. 











the upper storeys of the Lotus Clubs,” remarks 
our friend at the desk. 

We dine sumptuously on roast mutton and jam 
tart for sevenpence, and then hasten to have a 
look at these coveted clubs, while the restaurant, 
so lately crowded, is gradually emptied, and the 
girls return to their various labours. 

We soon find ourselves outside a large building 
placarded “For sale,” and partially hidden by a 
hoarding. It is nearly opposite the old Poly- 
technic, now the Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
tute. It is on view, and we enter the hall, where 
we are greeted by the words ‘ Oriental Lounges.” 
This partially explains what is meant by the Old 
and New Lotus Clubs. They have been places of 
luxury and pleasure ; large rooms 
communicate with one another, where printed 
boards still hang to indicate the ball-room, 
dining hall, and more “Oriental Lounges.” Japan- 
other represented on the 
walls upon paper which is peeling off; indeed, the 
big and empty halls are not only “deserted,” but 
dilapidated. We wander through them, musing 
on the scenes they have witnessed, and wishing 
they could henceforth echo with praises of the 
Lord, We go up-stairs, and are bewildered by 
suites of rooms. There are three storeys above 
the ground floor, all unoccupied save by the care- 
takers at the top. 

What a field is here for Christian enterprise ! 
No wonder the earnest workers of the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association long to 


plough it up, and sow wheat where tares 
have grown, The fifty cubicles of Wel. 
beck House could be multiplied ad jn. 
Jinitum, and “ Travellers’ Friendlies” 
found for numberless lonely girls here 
adjoining that over-crowded refuge. Ip. 
deed, what could not be effected in this 
parish of a house? Every room might be 
turned to good account; and as to the 
great halls below, they might be converted 
into places for religious, secular, mental, 
moral, and physical improvement. : 

In the spring the young members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association held a 
Convention, at which they discussed among them. 
selves their needs and aspirations. They were 
obliged to borrow the Burlington Hall, to which 
flocked about 300 from all parts of the metropolis, 
Highgate, Brixton, Shepherd’s Bush, Lewisham, 
Norwood, ete, being represented, as well as 
London proper. Showroom, shop, factory, work. 
room, and service, sent their delegates; and 
earnestuess of purpose was remarkable in the 
papers read by these young people. They dis- 
cussed all sorts of instruction classes, and social 
evenings, and “how best they could help one 
another in spiritual growth and work for Christ.” 
It was evolved that the members at Clapham have 
a class for the coster-girls, found there in great 
numbers, and pay for a monthly tea for them; 
also that many branches have prayer-meetings 
amongst themselves. Recreations were not for- 
gotten in the papers read at this members’ Con- 
vention. In one a desire was expressed for a 
gymnasium and a swimming bath, evidences of 
the muscular development of our young women, 
and when we think of the pale faces and tired 
limbs of the thousands of girls immediately 
surrounding us, we would gladly give them honest 
recreations to turn the current ef their thoughts 
and the posture of their bodies from the labours of 
their workaday life to healthy study or amusement. 

Above all we would provide them with a har- 
bour of refuge when their frail barques reach the 
great port of London, “ Why do they come !” 
is continually asked. “To better themselves,” 
they reply. But recent revelations, alas! show 
how they travel from bad to worse, and these 
have roused the sympathies of all good people. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association made 
an appeal for help, and if anything could prove 
the need, it was the unanimity of the response. 
“ Doctors” no longer ‘differed; ” the case was 
too urgent for analysis. A committee was formed, 
composed of members from the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Young Women’s Help Society, the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, the Reformatory and Refuge Union, 
and the National Vigilance Association, all 
uniting with the Young Women’s Christian 
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\ssociation in a vigorous effort to save the girls. 
The result, so far, has been the founding of what 
is called “ The Travellers’ Aid,” and “ Friendlies ;” 
and to these allusion was made when we wished 
that the Lotus Halls could be converted into such: 
or, more properly, into a place to which the girls 
could be sent when they arrive in London. 


The foregoing was written some time ago, and, 
owing to various causes, remained unpublished. 
This circumstance may perhaps tend to show 
how quickly the philanthropic heart of this 
country is stirred, for since we wandered through 
these “marble halls,” they have not only been 
purchased but utilised. The late Mr. Samuel 
Morley, with his customary benevolence, gave 
£1,000, and other generous donors supplied the 
that is to say, £6,500 has been paid 
for purchase-money and alterations ; but £1,500 
is still needed for furniture and fittings. Their 
name has been changed to * Morley Halls,” and 
H.R.H. Princess ( ‘hristian has declared them open. 
Thus the sleeping and restaurant accommodation 
of Welbeeck House has greatly increased, and a 
splendid centre been created for the various 
agencies. A Servants’ Home is also added 
entrance in Little Portland Street. The Halls 
are now manazed by the United Central Cou..cil 
of the whole national Y.W.C.A. The National 
and Provincial Oftices, the Business Employment 
Agency, and the International Union Office, 
which has charge of foreign girls in England, 
are all there; and this brings us back to 
our “ Travellers’ Aid.” 

This is an agency for meeting girls at sta- 
tions on their arrival, and directing them 
to the “ Travellers’ Friendlies” near the vari- 
ous stations. They must, of course, first 
communicate with the Seeretary, 16a, Old 
Cavendish Street, giving proper time for an 
arrangement, and she will send a friend to 
inect them and see them respectably housed. 

The “Travellers’ Aid” is already doing 
good service, and so are the kindly waiting- 
women at the stations, who recommend the 
girls to go to the “ Friendlies” or Homes. 
Indeed, the railway companies are rendering 
good service also by allowing placards to be 
exhibited at the stations bearing the addresses 
of Homes in connection with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the name 
and address of some lady to whom the girls 
may refer, One thousand five hundred 
placards have been already sent out, and if 
more ladies would become “local referees” 
m town and country the placards would he 
multiplied, There are already 230 ladies at 
work. Thirty-eight steamboat companies 
have given permission for the placards to be 
placed in their boats, while a male agent is 
also employed to meet young girls on their 
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arrival by boat. Between March and Novem- 
ber, 126 girls have been so met by previous 
arrangement, and 70 “strays” have been sent 
up to the office from the stations, as well as 30 
older women needing lodgings. 

These lodgings are called ‘ Travellers’ Friend- 
lies,” and are already established, not only near 
the principal London railway stations, but at the 
chief British and Irish ports, as well as in several 
of the harbours of Canada and the United States. 
Let us visit one, haphazard, which has housed 
many friendless girls. One only occupies the 
sitting-room at the moment, and she looks sadly 
Ul. She is waiting her turn for the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital, and should be with the 
country friends from whom she came, and not 
in a lodging, however “ Friendly.” What made 
her leave them? ‘All my relatives died of 
consumption,” she says quietly, and she looks as 
if she would soon be with them. The girls who 
come to this and similar lodgings are either 
placed in situations or sent back to their friends. 
They are often lured to London by what are 
termed “bogus ” advertisements, and, if happily 
rescued, the only alternative is to return them 
whence they came. One respectable girl with a 
seven years’ character arrived at Victoria, drove 
to the street mentioned in the advertisement, 
found a registry for governesses, not servants, got 
bewildered, and appealed to the cabman. He, 
worthy man, advised her to return to her own 
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home, since she had no friends in London, had 
never before been here, and knew nothing of its 
dangers. He drove her back to Victoria. Here 
the waiting-woman sent her direct to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. A lodging was 
found for her, and eventually, through the 
imployment Agency, a good situation. 

But all girls are not so fortunate. Not long 
since, five arrived one night at a registry office. 
They were taken into the house upon plea of 
waiting till situations could be procured; kept 
there until their money was exhausted ; then 
turned adrift, being obliged to leave their boxes 
behind them. Where unsuspecting youth is con- 
cerned, the snares of the wicked are so cautiously 
laid that it is difficult to bring Satan’s emissaries 
to book. 

One way of circumventing them we have in the 


Travellers’ Aid. Another is in the Employment 
Agencies. One of these latter lies close at hand. 


Let us have a look at it. It is at 2, Pickering 
Place, Westbourne Grove, and is in connection 
with the Y.W.C.A. We find a_ respectable 
matron ready to help all seekers, and a young 
woman who is with her while we pay our 
visit tells her own tale. Obliged to leave her 
situation at ten o’clock last night, she was directed 
to a Restaurant Home, something similar to the 
one we have described in Mortimer Street. It 
was quite full, and, moreover, it was not for 
servants, but young women in business. “ What 
am I todo? It isso late!” she said. They sent 
her on to a temperance hotel at a little distance, 
where she got a bed with difficulty, and paid 
heavily for it, and a breakfast the next morning. 
She is a Scotch girl, and has no friends in London. 
She will be seen to, and a situation found for her, 
for she has good references. But what becomes 
of the girls turned out of doors late at night, by 
thoughtless mistresses, who do not know whither 
to go or what to do? The query is as awful as 
it is perplexing. 

It is, however, answered at ‘17, Westbourne 
Villas, Harrow Road, W.,” whither we bend our 
steps on leaving the Registry. Here we find 
“The Westbourne Home for Women Servants, in 
connection with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association.” If this is not exactly a 7’ravellers’ 
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an airy room, and the privilege of finding a situa. 
tion by means of the Registry we have just left, 
Says the prospectus, “The object of this Home 
is to seek the spiritual and moral welfare of 
servants. No stimulants allowed on the 
premises. . All are required to attend 
Morning Reading and Pi rayers, and to be in by 
9.30 for Evening Prayers.” We need scarcely 
say that this work i is a “labour of lov e,” and can 
never be self-supporting. 

But we must return to our ‘ Travellers’ Aid,” 
from which we have diverged, just as the Young 
Women’s Christian Assodiatiain diverges, in order 
to look after other ways and means a benefiting 
the unprotected. The best yet discovered is to 
advise them not to visit this ‘labyrinth of London 
at all, for fear of being lost in its mazes; the 
next best is to counsel them, if they will come, to 
communicate beforehand with the Secretary of 
the Travellers’ Aid. 

It is not necessary for a girl to belong to either 
of the institutions: to be unprotected suttices ; and, 
unhappily, buoyant youth does not realise what 
that means. An unsophisticated girl cannot see 
the traps laid on all sides to ensnare her, or 
know that the specious words of some apparently 
interested man or woman who may accost her 
are merely spoken to lure her to destruction, 
The devil’s agents are active. It behoves us, as 
the Saviour’s messengers, to be active also. The 
Society have failed to trace several girls, almost 
children, whose friends wrote too late ; let the 
“friends” in future look ahead. The girls are 
all over London—in private families, shops, 
work-rooms, factories, on the boards of the 
theatres, in the restaurants, etc. Numbers of 
them come from afar. Their stories are pitiful 
in the extreme. They touch the hearts and 
bring tears to the eyes of the workers of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, who strive 
to help them all, irrespective of creed. Con- 
stantly such as have been met at the stations 
become members of the Association, and thus 
feel its protecting arms around them in their 
manifold difficulties. 

A knowledge of the society should be spread, 
so that girls should know how to apply either to 
some local worker, or to “The Secretary of the 





it is a Wanderers’ Aid. It has been just opened, Travellers’ Aid,” 16a, Old Cavendish Street, W. 
and is a large, well-furnished, well-appointed Will the readers send her some contributions, 
house, with a matron heart and soul in her work. however small, towards the work, and _ thus 
e ° . ’ 1 ) 
Here servants out of place can have lodging and become, in person, a veritable “ Travellers 
board for one shilling per day, a separate bed in Aid?” 
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BY THE REV, WILLIAM BURNET, M.A, 


BORD ROCHESTER, noted as 
an unbeliever and a libertine 
in the reign of Charles IL, 
is said, after his conversion, 
to have confessed that there 
was one argument for Chris- 
tianity which he could never 
get over—the existing state 





of the Jewish nation. That 
evidence supplied by the undying Jew is still 


untouched by Time’s rude fingers or the advance of 
science ; nay, it grows every year more convincing. 
One particular branch of that evidence was brought 
very impressively before me some years ago at Paris, 
when I had been invited by some Jewish friends to 
be present at their Paschal Supper. Gentiles are 
seldom admitted to it, as it takes place in the privacy 
of each home. So the invitation was a special 
favour, and gladly accepted. The observances that 
I witnessed not only were curious in themselves, but 
afforded such a valuable confirmation of the truth of 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures as was not 
easily forgotten. 

The table having been spread as for an ordinary 
meal, the company sat down round it, the men with 
covered heads and Hebrew prayer-books open before 
them. A servant entered with a tray, containing 
the materials of the emblematic feast. These were 
kosher wine, prepared in a special manner; three 
cakes of azyme, or unleavened bread, each wrapped 
in a napkin, and named respectively Cohen, Levi, 
Israel, thus representing the priestly family, the 
sacred tribe, and the whole nation; also a vessel of 
salted water, bitter herbs, and horseradish; a dish 
of “charosheth,” which is a thick paste of apples, 
figs, nuts, and almonds, beaten up with wine; and, 
lastly, a shankbone of lamb or veal quite dry and 
hare of flesh, All being duly prepared, the ceremony 
began by the master of the house taking the first eup 
of wine in his right hand, and asking a blessing upon 
it in these words: “ Blessed be Thou, O Lord our 
God, the King of the Universe, Who hast created the 
fruit of the vine.” The cup was handed round, and 
tasted by all. Water having been poured on the 
hands of each by the attendant, a morsel of the 
bitter herbs was dipped by everyone in the salted 
Water, and eaten in memory of the 
the Red Sea. The cake “Levi” was then divided 
in half, one half of it hidden out of sight, the 
other broken into small pieces and elevated on a 
plate during the recital of a prayer, which con- 
cluded with these remarkable words: “ This year we 
are here ; next year we shall be in the land of Israel. 
This year we are slaves; next year we shall be free.” 
The second cup was now partaken of, and one of the 
children having, in accordance with Exodus xii. 26, 


passage of 





proposed to the father the question “ What mean ye 
by this service ?” the Haggadah was recited in reply. 
This is, as the word signifies, the showing forth or 
declaration of the principal events of the Exodus. 
Each circumstance of that marvellous deliverance is 
recounted after this cumulative fashion :—“ If the 
Lord had brought us out of Egypt, and had not 
executed judgment upon the Egyptians, that would 
have been enough. If the Lord had executed judg- 
ment upon them, and not upon their gods, that would 
have been enough. If the Lord had executed judg- 
ment upon their gods, and had not destroyed their 
firstborn, that would have been enough,” ete., ete. 
To this was attached the chanting of the lesser 
Hallel (Psalms exiii., exiv.). The hands of the 
company were again washed ; and then the Master 
took the two whole cakes and the remaining half in 
his hands, and divided a portion to each to be eaten 
with the bitter herbs, saying, as he did so, “This is 
the bread of affliction, which our fathers did eat in 
the land of Egypt.” At the same time each person 
dipped some of the herbs in the dish of “charosheth,” 
repeating in Hebrew, “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, Who hast sanctified us 
with Thy commandments, and commanded us to eat 
bitter herbs.” Thus the first part of the ceremonial 
concluded. The real and substantial repast was 
then served and eaten, of which in some families the 
lamb forms the piece de résistance, though often the 
emblematic bone takes its place. 

As soon as the meal was over, the second act of 
this singular service was performed. This is quite 
distinct in character from the first. As the former 
was especially expressive of gratitude for past mercies, 
the latter breathes a spirit of joyous expectation of 
Israel’s future glory. The third cup, “the cup of 
was now drunk. An interval of silence 
followed, during which the door of the room was 
opened, and a chair left vacant at the table for the 
prophet Elijah, whom the devout Jew is taught to 
look for at the Passover, in fulfilment of Malachi’s 
prophecy, as the harbinger of Messiah and the herald 
of his nation’s restoration. In this hope they repeat 
Psalm ]xxix. 6,7: “Pour out Thy wrath upon the 
heathen that have not known Thee, and upon the’ 
kingdoms that have not called upon Thy name, for 
they have devoured 
dwelling-place.” 


blessing,” 


waste his 
The fourth or last cup was then 
filled, and with the singing of the greater Hallel 
(consisting of Psalms exv. to exix. with exxxvi.), and 
of the heart-stirring national anthem, “ Build Thy 
temple speedily,” these most impressive rites were 
ended. 
itself deeply on the memory. 


Jacob and laid 


The whole scene was such as would stamp 
A few of the thoughts 


suggested by it may now be briefly touched upon. 
and New Testament histories seemed to 


The Old 
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meet around this Paschal board, and, as in so many 
instances, to harmonise with each other as well as 
with facts still existing in the present day. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to disparage the 
Old Testament, and to question the reality of its mir- 
acles. Here we have a sensible confirmation of the 
most marvellous part of its history—the deliverance 
from Egypt. 
any length of time will not, indeed, of itself establish 
the certainty of the event which it is supposed to 
The feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, for instance, though observed by the 


The existence of a religious festival for 


comme#:norate. 


Roman Catholie Church for many centuries through- 
out the world, cannot be fairly adduced as evidence 
of a figment invented in the Middle Ages. But in 
the case of the Passover the most important of these 
rites can be traced back to the very time when all 
these wonders were wrought, and when it was im- 
possible for those who first practised them to have 
been deceived about them. The history and the rites 
mutually confirm and illustrate each other. Thirty- 
four centuries have passed since the memorable night 
when the Israelites were led forth from the house of 
bondage by the outstretched hand of Jehovah, and 
yet the Jews in every land celebrate the event at 
the same season, in the same manner. Our Lord 
Himself gave His own Divine sanction to the ob- 
servance, and so endorsed the history, which He 
would never have done had it been a mere myth 
or legend. 

Gazing at the characteristic features of parents 
and children lighted up by the evening lamp, as 
they gather round the table, one could almost 
feel the cold dark shadow of the Destroying Angel 
as he swept past the blood-stained door, and 
almost expected to see the company with girded 
loins and staff in hand setting out on their desert 
journey. There was the unleavened bread, as 
though it had been prepared amid the hurry of de- 
parture. The bitter herbs and the charosheth pointed 
to the bitter bondage, from which they might have 
been just escaping, and to the mortar wherewith they 
The whole unbroken lamb 
was, indeed, conspicuous by its absence ; but the 


had been lately toiling. 


dry shankbone was there as a silent witness at once 
to Israel’s great deliverance and their present death- 
like state of apathy and unbelief. In the words of 
an eloquent writer, “ History herself was born on 
that night when Israel, by Divine aid, achieved a 


glorious triumph, emancipated itself from thraldom, 
and taught the lesson of freedom to the world.” In 
fact, we here have sensible and most convincing 
proof of the truth of that event, which we may 
challenge all the rationalists of our age to refute. 

So, too, we ean searcely fail to mark the additional 
evidence afforded to the veracity of the Gospels. If 
we compare the accounts of the Last Supper with 
those modern usages, we must be struck with their 
close agreement. Whether our Lord and His Apostles 
kept the Passover at the regular time, or, as St. John 
seems to intimate, a day earlier, we see Jesus con- 
descending to preside at the Paschal Supper. The 
room had been duly furnished and prepared. —Prob- 
ably the usual search with lighted candles for leaven 
had been made, and the materials, as we have 
The Master took up 
the unleavened cake, blessed, brake, and distributed 
We have again the benediction 


” 


described them, made ready. 


a portion to each. 
of the “fruit of the vine, 
distinctly mentioned, especially the “cup of bless- 
ing,” by St. Paul. 
humiliation we have the washing, not of the hands, 
but of the feet of the disciples, and Himself amongst 
them ‘ The dipping of the 
sop in the dish is the sign by which the traitor is 
made known, 

The second part of the ceremony, anticipative 


and two of the cups are 


In our Saviour’s wondrous act of 


‘as one that serveth.” 


of God’s Kingdom and the advent of the Messiah, 
must have fully harmonised with Christ's own pre- 
dictions of His departure and return, of the mis- 
sion of the Comforter, and of their drinking the 
new wine in the Father's Kingdom. Most appro- 
priate to this sad and solemn parting must have 
been the “hymn” they sang, the greater Hallel, 
consisting of Psalms closely relating to Himself. 
Especially seasonable would be the words of Psalm 
exvili., “God is the Lord, Who hath showed us 
light ; bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the 
horns of the altar.” The Divine Victim was there 
ready to be offered the next morning, Himself the 
very Paschal Lamb. The cords were already prepared 
wherewith He was to be bound; but they were 
unnecessary, for He bowed submissively to His 
Father's will, and was ready to pour out His soul 
unto death for our salvation. In all these minute 
particulars how accurate are the records, and what a 
flood of typical meaning do they pour upon this 
Jewish rite! 
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GOD, who eanst alone control 
’ The secret longings of the soul, 
“<A” Alone with Grace Divine sustain 
The purity of heart and brain : 
Oh, be with me in danger’s hour, 
And save me from the tempter’s power ! 


When all around is dark and chill, 
My thoughts with heavenly promise fill; 
And when my sky is bright and fair, 


Let me still recognise Thee there ! 

So sorrow shall but purify, 

And love and joy bring Thee more nigh. 
Weck. G, 
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THE EDELWEISS; OR, NOBLE 
WHITE. 


RARE and lovely flower! ne’er art thou 





seen 
“CAN Mid verdant meads and pastures bright 
and green ; 
Far above these—up through the pine-clad height, 
Where Alpine cedars make an early night ;— 
Beyond the Alpen-roses, clusters fair 
*Mid solemn snow-fields braced by icy air, 
And watered by the glacier’s ceaseless drip, 
Masses of crystal melting to thy lip;— 
Content with these, ’mid heaven’s own. air 
and light, 
To live thy life, O starry “ noble white!” 
Shall we repine, if God has cast our lot 
Above the verdant meads, by man forgot— 
But not by God? He placed us there, and He 
Each storm foreknows, each trial can foresee. 
He gives a mantle noble white indeed, 
Seyond our hopes, beyond our utmost need— 


. NY 

A flowing robe, a starry-spangled dress, > 
’ : i ; . N 
The wedding garment, Jesu’s Righteousness, \ 
N 
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MY BROTHER BASIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER. TX. 
THE “GHOST” AGAIN. 


“What beck’ning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps and points to yonder glade?” 





“7M sure that 

dear boy is 
getting quite 
low-spirited,” 
said my mother 
plaintively. “It 
is dreadful for him, 
these long dull evenings, 





Sat 


all alone in that great 
empty house. And I 


doubt if Mrs. Munns airs 
his flannels properly—she 
was always rather care- 


less about airing.” 

Mrs. Munns was an old 
: servant of ours, recently 
oy widowed, who had con- 
“* sented “to do for Master 
Basil” till his marriage. 
That was not to take place 
till the summer, when it 





~ was considered that May’s 

initiation into country life 
would be made under the most favourable cireum- 
stances; and if Basil found it hard to wait, he was 
too unselfish to complain. Nevertheless, I agreed 
with my mother that he looked depressed. He 
had lost his usual cheerfulness, and when he came 
over to see us he was often absent and abstracted, 
and almost gloomy. But he persisted that he was 
both well and happy, urging the latter with so 
much insistance that I felt sure he suspected us 
of blaming May for not consenting to an earlier 
marriage, and would own to nothing that seemed to 
reproach her. But in truth I did not blame May 
at all. I believed she would have been as willing 
to go to him under grey December skies as under 
the blue heaven of June, and I did not see how she 
could have set herself in opposition to her parents’ 
wishes in the matter. 

I think that the winter was passing heavily for 
pretty May too. The Home Farm was scarcely a 
mile away as the crow flies, but it lay on the opposite 
side of Hazelford Park, and the road to it swept 
round the base of the great hill on which the Castle 
stood, so that Basil had four miles to ride or walk 
whenever he came to see his lady-love. It was true 
that he had permission to pass through the park, but 
that was only feasible in the day-time. The side gates 
were locked at dusk; and if they had not been, it 
would have been scarcely possible to find one’s way 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS.” 


through the park in the dark of a winter's night. So 
Basil was virtually four miles away, and when the 
snow came, and made the park a pathless white 
desert, and the high road almost impassable, we 
seldom saw him more than once or twice a week. 
My mother, who had certainly no lack of maternal 
feeling for Basil now, became quite concerned about 
him, was sure he was “moped,” and that Mrs, 
Munns did not attend properly to his comfort, and 
finally decided that someone ought to go and look 
after him, and that the someone should be myself. 

I was very willing to go. The prospect of a week 
with the brother I loved so well was not without its 
charms, and if I was not so anxious as my mother, I 
certainly thought that Basil looked paler than usual, 
and seemed depressed in spirits. No doubt he found 
the solitude of the Home Farm dull after the lively 
nonsense that Charlie always found for us at home, 
and no doubt he missed the daily meetings with 
May, and the evenings at the Vicarage even more. 
I could not be so amusing as Charlie, and certainly 
I could not hope in the most distant manner to be a 
substitute for May, but I flattered myself that my com- 
pany might be better than none, and consented to 
go if Basil should be found to take the same view. 

Apparently 
indeed. He received the proposition with quite dis- 
proportionate gratitude, drove over for me himself, 
with the dog-cart piled with rugs, and talked all the 
way back of my “amazing goodness in coming to 
share his loneliness in an out-of-the-way hole like 
that.” 

“Tt is only out-of-the-way in winter,” I said cheer- 
fully ; “and next winter, dear Basil, you will not be 


3asil thought it very much better 


alone.” 

Basil flicked the horse and said nothing, and I 
wondered if he had heard. 
to be aware that the steadiest of steeds can be sup- 
posed to require immediate attention if the driver 
does not wish to give an immediate reply; but what 
was there in my harmless remark to make Basil wish 
I doubt if I should even have 
fancied such a thing, but for the elaborate uncon- 


I knew enough of driving 


to avoid a reply ? 


sciousness with which he gave all his attention to 
the not very difficult task of guiding Brown Bess 
along the wide and solitary road. Dear Basil! he 
need not have feared that I should obtrude my sym- 
pathy upon him; but the fact that it no longer seemed 
acceptable showed me more plainly than anything 
I had noticed yet that the three months he had spent 
alone had altered him. 

I glanced furtively up at him, as he towered above 
me on the high-piled cushions, and thought that 
physically, at least, the alteration was only an im- 
provement. He looked older and more manly, and 
I told myself with pride that even Uncle Chayter 
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could not have called him “ boyish-looking” now. 
Yet it was difficult to say wherein the alteration lay. 
Fair and beardless as a boy’s the clean-shaven face 
was still, but no boy’s mouth sets itself in quite such 
resolute lines, and I was obliged to own, however 
unwillingly, that boys’ faces do not bear the impress 
of hard and painful thought, of anxiety and struggle, 
as Basil’s did, even to my reluctant eyes. 

We drew up at the door of Basil’s new home just 
as the sun was setting behind the pine-trees in the 
park, and the whole scene seemed to me the perfec- 
tion of winter beauty. 
branches, and the park and fields were a level waste 
of white, just touched with crimson where the stems 


There was snow on the dark 


of the trees and the snow lying between them caught 
The sky was cloudless, and the 
sun itself a ball of crimson in an amber sea. 

“ Winterly, isn’t it?” said Basil. 
sign of the frost giving yet.” 

He helped me down from the dog-cart and took 
me into the house, where Mrs. Munns stood smiling 


the sunset glow. 


“There is no 


at the door, and a cheerful fire burned in the large, 
old-fashioned hall. 

“You must put up with bachelor’s quarters, you 
know,” said Basil apologetically ; but I thought 
there was very little to put up with. 

The dining-room was as cheerful as the hall—a 
pleasant room with a bay-window, an oak wainscot, 
and a low raftered ceiling, on which the fire :lickered 
cheerily. Mrs. Munns had set out a bounti ‘ul meal 
with a care that seemed to show more attention to 
Basil’s creature comforts than my mother had ex- 
pected, and altogether I came to the conclusion that 
he was not so very much to be pitied, at least as far 
as outward circumstances went. 

That he was a man with whom they would go a 
very little way indeed, I knew very well, and it was 
not long before I began to suspect that some uncon- 
fessed anxiety or trouble lay behind his change of 
Had Mrs. Fielding been showing 
her disapprobation of the match? I wondered, or had 


looks and manner. 


May's vapid prettiness begun to pall—too late? I 
had to content myself with wondering. 
no approach to confidence, and, indeed, I learnt more 


Basil made 


from Mrs. Munns than from himself. 

gave was not likely to allay my 
mother’s anxiety. She said that Basil was certainly 
out of health or out of spirits; that he sat and 
brooded for hours at night, and that his appetite 
was so bad she did not know what to get him 


The report she 


to eat. 

“And when he don’t sit staring into the fire, Miss 
Esther, ’t is worse, for he gets his fiddle, and plays 
the fearsomest tunes you ever heard. Creepy they 
are, and when we’re alone in the house they just 
If he plays like that at 
the Castle, ’t is a wonder they ever axes him again.” 

“Does he go there often?” I asked, with some 
little compunction. Only my great anxiety could 
have induced me to seem to play the spy upon my 
brother, 


make my blood run cold. 
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“ Every now and again,” said Mrs. Munns; and I 
was ashamed to ask how often that might mean. 

Basil himself scarcely spoke of the Castle at all, 
and I saw none of the inmates. The snow was a 
barrier both to walking and driving, and beside this, 
Lady Otterbourne was worse, and Miss Temple was 
It seemed likely that 
I should have to go back without seeing any of 
A week was to be the limit of 
my stay, and though Basil wanted me to prolong my 
visit | was doubtful if I could be spared. 

“Do you know what is the matter with Lady 
Otterbourne ?” I asked, as we sat at supper the last 
night of my week. 

“They never say directly,” said Basil ; “but I 
can’t help fancying it is a sort of melancholia. The 


in close attendance upon her. 


Basil’s noble friends. 


~ 


Earl told me she had never been the same since the 
death of her child, and Miss Temple never likes to 
leave her for long at a time.” 

“ You have never seen her, have you?” 

“Only once, just fora minute. She came into the 
musi¢c-room onee when I was there, and went out 
again as soon as she saw her husband was not alone. 
She is very small, and fair, and delicate-looking, her 
hair quite white, and her eyes bluer than May’s.” 

“Then they must be blue indeed! May’s are the 
bluest I ever saw, except yours when you were a 
little boy.” 

“Lady Otterbourne’s are quite a different colour 
from May’s—much darker and deeper in shade. It 
is the difference between sapphire and turquoise.” 

I thought myself that sapphires, with their dark 
pellucid brightness, might very well stand for an apt 
simile of his own, but Basil and I never wasted com- 
pliments on each other. 

He went very near transgressing the tacit rule, 
however, when he wished me good-night. 

“ How I shall miss you!” he said, looking down on 
me with something like his old sweet smile. “ You 
don’t know all that your visit has been to me—all 
that perhaps it has saved me from.” 

“Saved you from? What do you—what can you 
mean ?” 

“Nothing that you could understand, child, or 
I think that just to be 
yourself—so loyal, and true, and pure—is the best 


would believe if you could. 
sermon you could preach. Sophistries fly before 
your simple uprightness; one understands that duty 
is the first thing and the last, and that 
if one can only do it, nothing else matters much.” 


comes first 


“ Your duties are surely not difficult ones,” I said, 
wondering at the suppressed emotion in his face and 
voice. “Is it so very hard to be patient, my poor 
3asil? June seems a long way off now, no doubt, 
but it will come— 

“Oh, yes!” he said, with a sudden jarring laugh ; 
“it will come. Why do women always think plati- 
tudes so consoling ?” 

He stepped back into the room and shut the door, 
and T went up-stairs in a painful agitation that was 
difficult to bear. T could not understand Basil—had 
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he not admitted it himself ?—but I understood that 
he was troubled and tried in some way I did not 
know, and perhaps even tempted to wrong-doing. 
What else could I think as I recalled his words and 
looks? and that I was absolutely unable to guess 
what the trouble was only added to my perplexity, 
and took nothing from my pain. 

I wished [ could have stayed with him, especially 
if, as he said, I did him good. He needed help and 
comfort, T was sure, little as there was in his position 
that suggested the need of either. Had all Uncle 
Chayter’s kindness been thrown away, and had Basil 
really been happier before his wedding-day was fixed ? 
Had he been finding out, as so many a man has done 
before, that a pretty face is not everything in a 
And was he learning how little beside a 
pretty face there was in May Fielding ? 

* But she will improve,” I told myself, as T listened 
to the wailing tones of Basil’s violin. ‘ Who could 
be Basil’s wife and not improve? It will be a case 
of ‘ Locksley Hall’ reversed; and if he is faneying 
now that he no longer loves her, she will grow to 
his ideal day by day, and he will end by adoring 
the nobleness that his own nobleness has created.” 

It was a fanciful prophecy, no doubt, but at least 
it served to comfort me, and to enable me to listen 
with compassion rather than despair to the despair- 


woman? 


ing strains that came up in the silence like the cry 
If that was 
how Basil relieved his solitude, no wonder Mrs. 
Munns called his playing “creepy.” Little as I 
understood musie, I knew that this was full of a 
strange and weird power, that Basil was playing as I 
had never heard him play before, and that there was 
Presently 
they ceased, but the echoes seemed to linger in my 


of one in stress of overmastering pain. 


infinite pathos in the passionate sounds, 


heart. 
the house,” I thought. 
sees visions, and I daresay dreams bad dreams ; and 
Basil plays as if he and his violin were both bewitched 


“There must be something uncanny about 
“Old Jones gets illusions, 


together,” 

| suppose it was the association of ideas, but some- 
thing impelled me, when I had put out my light, to 
undraw the white dimity curtain, and look out into 
the clear, moonlit night. It was so light as to he 
The moonlight glittered whitely 
on the white snow, and was reflected from it; the 


actually dazzling. 


snow stretched away, a sheet of dazzling whiteness, 
under the silvery beams. I could see right across 
the park to where the Castle stood, a stately moonlit 
pile, with its deep black shadow sharply outlined 
on the snow. And as I gazed, I thought that I too 
must be infected with the spirit of the house in which 
It could be only a delusion, but though I 
rubbed my eyes till they were sore, I could not rid 
myself of the impression that a white figure such 
as Mr. Jones had described had issued from the 
private door in the Castle, and was making its way 
over the snow in the direction of the coppice. 

I threw my dressing-gown round me, and ran 
down-stairs, 


I was. 


“ Basil !” I panted, “I have seen it—I have seen 
the ghost !” 

Basil did not answer, and for a moment I thought 
he was asleep. His arms were folded on the table, 
and his head was resting on them in an attitude of 
The violin lay on the table, with a 
broken string lying loosely across it, and a vase of 


utter weariness. 


flowers overturned beside it seemed to show that it 
had been flung impatiently aside. 
these things afterwards, but at the time I was too 
excited to notice them. 

“Basil, do you hear?” I cried ; “I have seen the 
ghost !” 

He lifted his head and looked before him in a dazed 
sort of way, and even in the midst of my own 


I remembered all 


excitement I was struck with the pallor of his face 


sapphire ” eyes. 


“ 


and the pain in the 

“The ghost %” he said, with a faint incredulous 
smile, ‘“ My dear Esther, you have been dreaming. 
Go to sleep again.” 

“T have not been to sleep,” I interrupted, “ and 
I saw it as plainlyas I see you, Do come up-stairs 
and see! It came out of the little door, and went 
down the park and into the coppice, just as Mr, 
Jones said, and——” 

“And that pork-pie Mrs. Munns sent us in for 
supper evidently didn’t agree with you,” said Basil, 
finishing the sentence for me in a way I had certainly 
not intended. ‘ Let me feel your pulse. Why, my 
dear child, it must be going hundreds to the minute! 
and your teeth are chattering and your hands like 
ice. You don’t mean to say you believe that 
nonsense of old Jones’s? Really, Esther, I thought 
you had more sense.” 

“There really was something,” I protested, but 
Basil would only laugh at me. Certainly the ghostly 
theory seemed much less plausible in the light of the 
warm, fire-lit room and Basil’s sarcastic smile, and I 
went 
comforted, and more than half inclined to laugh at 


up-stairs at last, cheered and warmed and 


myself as the victim of my own foolish faney. 

Basil was out when [ came down the next morn- 
ing, and I would not excite Mrs. Munns’ ridicule by 
saying anything about the ghost. She brought a 
note in for Basil while I was waiting—a square, 
coroneted envelope, addressed in a clear feminine 
hand, 

“From the Castle, miss,” she said, as she laid it by 
“They ‘Il be having gay doings there 
before long, if all is true one hears.” 

“LT think very little is true that one hears,” I 
said repressively, for | knew Mrs. Munns’ weakness 


Basil’s plate. 


for gossip of old. “There was a clever man once, 
Mrs. Munns, who used to say that it was wisest to 
believe nothing you heard, and only half you saw.” 


“Did he, now?” said Mrs. Munns. ‘“‘ He must 


have been a curis gentleman, miss, if he didn’t 
believe his own eyes.” 

I was too much in the 
myself to enter on an argument, and indeed argu- 
Obviously, she 


. 


“curis gentleman’s ” case 


ment was not Mrs. Munns’ desire. 





















to deliver herself of it. 
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had heard some fresh bit of gossip, and was burning 
She ftidgeted about, re- 
arranging the knives and forks and spoons, that were 
é already adjusted to the sixteenth of an inch, and 
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“No, | was not here at Christmas.” 
“T thought perhaps you might have seen him in 
Hazelford,” said Mrs. Munns. 








“A handsome gentle- 


He ’ll be 


man he is, and free and pleasant-spoken. 
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letter to the other 
side of Basil's plate, and looked at it reflectively. 
she said, just as if IT had spoken, 
“Jack Brenton, the boy that brought the letter, told 
me that Colonel Hazelford is down at the Castle 
again, the tall, light- 
haired gentleman as was staying at the Castle at 
Christmas ?” 


then she moved the coroneted 


“ Yes, miss,” 


You remember him, miss ? 











“ He lifted his head and looked before him in a dazed sort of way.’’—p. 420. 



















the Earl some day, miss, vou know, and they say he ’s 
to marry Miss Temple.” 

Basil was coming in at the door as she spoke. 
He must have heard—-he did hear, I knew, for: he 
paused just the fraction of a second, and in his face 
Was something that told me that the news was a 
surprise to him. 
I could have fancied that it was not only a surprise, 


If it had been anyone but Basil, 
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but a shock. He put out his hand with a sudden 
aimless gesture, and then he caught at the door and 
steadied himself against it. The next moment he 
came into the room, and wished me good-morning in 
his usual manner and with his usual kiss, and except 
that his lips were cold—as any man’s might have 
been on a morning like that—there was nothing to 
make me fancy, as I had done for a moment, that 
the news he had just heard had any special interest 
for him. He sat down in his place at the table, and 
read his note, and then he handed it to me :— 


“DEAR Mr. Forp,—The Earl would be glad if you 
could come and see him about the new cottages at 
Colonel 
Hazelford came unexpectedly last evening, and the 
Earl will be engaged with him both to-day and to- 

“Yours very truly, 
ELLINOR DIEUDONNEE TEMPLE.” 


Coombe on Thursday instead of to-morrow. 


morrow, 


“What a curious name!” I said, looking at Miss 
Temple’s signature. ‘But it seems to suit her. A 
girl with a face like that ought not to have a 
commonplace name.” 

“No,” said Basil briefly. 

He took his letter again, and put it into his 
pocket, and then he looked at me, and observed, with 
a touch of satire in his tone— 

“That was a tolerably substantial ghost of yours 
last ight! I took the trouble to wade through the 
snow in the park this morning, and there were 
footsteps all the way from the side door to the 
coppice.” 


CHAPTER X. 
FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 
“Dumb witnesses the silent Night betray, 
And bare its secrets to the eye of Day.” 
Tue discovery that the “ 
w nature as to leave visible footsteps behind it was 


ghost” was of so corporeal 


rather pleasant and consoling than otherwise, but 
the wonder that was lessened in one direction only 
increased in another. Who could it be that had 
taken that midnight walk, and left those silent 
Witnesses of the fact?. Basil thought it right to 
communicate his discovery to the housekeeper at the 
Castle, but I heard afterwards that no one could throw 
any light on the mysterious occurrence. It was quite 
true, as old Jones had said, that the side door only led 
to the ladies’ apartments ; and though, of course, the 
key might have been abstracted, there was not the 
slightest clue to indicate by whom or for what 
reason. 

We were still discussing the perplexing mystery 
when Uncle Chayter rode up to the door. He came 
in, stamping the snow from his boots, and looking 
decidedly cold and unamiable, and tossed a letter 
into my lap. 

“There,” he said. “You'll please yourself, of 
course ; but, if I were you, | wouldn't mew myself up 
here any longer. 


Basil’s had enough of you, I’m 


sure, and J want you back-—but, of course, you don’t 
care for that.” 

* Does the mother say she may stay ?” said Basil 
eagerly, 


“ 


He always spoke of our mother as “the mother” 


“my mother”—though Lam sure he gave ler 
the respect and affection of a son. It was a joke 
against him that he still kept up, in speaking to her, 
I, at 
least, understood that he would not give the name of 
‘mother ” to any but his own. It was the one little 
bit of sentimentality in Basil’s unsentimental nature, 
and I used to wonder sometimes if our own dear 
mother, with her dark refined face and gentle gracious 
ways, was not more truly akin to her adopted son than 
the loud-voiced, kindly, but decidedly vulgar woman 
who had brought him to our charpoy, and who I had 
little doubt was the wife of poor Trumpeter Ford, 

I read my letter through, and answered for myself. 

“Yes!” Leried. “She says I may please myself, 
and I please to stay, if you would like it, Basil.” 

Basil’s smile was enough for me, but not, it seemed, 
for Uncle Chayter. 

“Where are your mannevs, sir?” he growled. “Is 
there any need to be a boor because you are a farmer?” 

“T hope not, sir,” said Basil quietly ; and indeed 
anything less like a boor could hardly have been 
imagined. I wondered my uncle did not beg his pardon 
on the spot, but he only grunted, and looked sourly 
round the room. 

* You call this a farm-house, do you 
and Mrs. Fielding herself could hardly have been 
more scornful. But Basil would not take offence. 

“ Don’t you think it’s improved, uncle ?” he asked, 
“Tt was Esther’s idea to fill up that ugly three- 
cornered cupboard with the blue china, and I’m sure 


not 


the “mamma” of our childish days. But 


?” he observed, 


it’s a great success.” 

“ Jones kept his samples in it, and I take it that 
sample bags are more in a farmer’s way than blue 
china,” said Uncle Chayter perversely. 

“The sample bags are here all right,” said Basil, 
opening one of the side-board drawers, and showing 
a business-like array of those useful commodities. 
But Uncle Chayter would not be beguiled into 
approval, 

“Silver waiters! What next?” he ejaculated, 
looking at a modest little salver that adorned the 
plain oak sideboard, flanked by an oak-and-silver 
flagon, and a biscuit-box of similar description. ‘ J 
should have thought it a handy place for keeping 
your books. But perhaps,’ added my unele, sar- 
castically, “‘ youre too much of a farmer to keep 
It’s a thing, I believe, they never do,” 

Basil looked at me and raised his eyebrows in 
comical resignation. © Uncle Chayter was clealy 
determined to grumble, and it was better to let him 
have it out—that was what Basil’s look said, as 
plainly as if he had spoken, and I quite agreed with 
him. I am bound to confess that my uncle fully 
availed himself of the tacit permission. The short- 
comings of farmers and the follies of women were the 
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theme of his discourse, and he enlarged on the fruit- 
ful subject till he fairly grumbled himself into 
good-humour again, IT was careful not to interrupt 
him, and as for Basil, I doubt if he even heard the 
splenetic tirade. 

He stood by the window, looking out at the 
desolate waste of snow, and something in his ex- 
pression reminded me of the white, weary face I had 
seen when I came so unexpectedly on his midnight 
musings. Whatever his thoughts were, they were 
not pleasant ones, [ was sure, and I was more grate- 
ful than ever for the permission to stay with him. 

“Well,” said my uncle at last, getting up and 
shaking hands with us quite amiably, farmer and 
woman as we were, “I must be going now. The 
Earl wants to see me on business, and as Colonel 
Hazelford’s here, of course I can guess what the 
business is. Yours won’t be the only wedding this 
summer, Master Basil, and I only hope the Earl will 
insist on proper settlements for his ward.” 

“What relation is Miss Temple to the Earl?”,1 
asked, as Basil did not speak. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” said my unele, 
“Tt’s very odd, but I 
really do not know—not even if the relationship is 
on my lord’s or my lady’s side.” 

“Miss Temple is no relation to either,” said Basil, 
without turning his head. 

He was standing by the window still, but it seemed 
he was less absorbed in his own thoughts than I had 


after a moment’s reflection. 


supposed, 

“Eh! How do you know? I always thought she 
was niece to one or the other.” 

“IT know because she told me herself,” said Basil 
briefly. 

And then Uncle Chayter took himself away, and 
Basil went out with him, and stood at the gate look- 
ing after him as he trotted away over the soft, silent 


snow. How hushed and still everything was, I 
thought. How grey—almost black—the sky looked 


against the snow ; how un-English and even Arctic it 
Aad then I looked at Basil, and retracted 
my thoughts. The tall, straight, fair-haired figure 
in the rough tweed suit could be only English ; no 
other nationality has ever produced just that union 


all was. 


of strength and grace, of courtliness and freedom, 
of the townsman’s culture and the countryman’s 
My brother! How proud I 
How ardently I longed to pierce the 


naturalness and ease. 
was of him. 
secret of his grief, and bring him such consolation as 
I could. That some trouble had come to him I no 
longer doubted. His face, seen thus in repose, was 
too sad to leave room for doubt. I felt quite guilty, 
watching him like this, when probably he believed 
himself alone, and I moved away from the window, 
wondering how long he would stand looking after 
Unele Chayter in that aimless sort of way. Suddenly 
he turned and came into the house, and asked me if 
I would like to go for a walk. 

“Tf you are not busy,” I said, “I should like it 
very much,” 
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“Busy ? The snow stops everything. And 
besides———” 

He put his hand to his head with a gesture of 
pain, but he did not finish the sentence. “ Wrap 
yourself well up,” he said; “the frost is the hardest I 
ever knew.” 

It was like him to be so thoughtful for me when I 
was sure his own head was aching—but was he not 
thoughtful for everyone, this good brother of mine? 
Pretty May was the pet of the Rectory, but I 
thought that, when she was Basil’s wife, she would 
searcely miss the loving care she was accustomed to 
at home, as so many young brides do. 

I could not help saying something of the sort to 
him as I thanked him now, but he did not respond 
to the remark, and once more I felt as if my sym- 
pathy had been repulsed. 

It was rather a silent walk we had, but what a 
walk it was! Basil had suggested that we should 
go and look at the footprints in the park, and we 
turned in at the great gates, and up the broad drive 
A way had been 
cut through the snow, and great white blocks were 
piled like a glittering wall on either hand. All 
around us the country was a vast sheet of white, and 


where alone walking was possible. 


the trees a fairy fretwork of frosted branches. Near 
the horizon the sky looked black from contrast, but 
it cleared to a pale frosty blue in the zenith, while 
low in the south hung the wintry sun, shorn of his 
beams, and looking scarcely larger than a moon. 

3asil said that the thermometer showed thirty 
degrees of frost, but we were not cold. The air was 
so absolutely still that it seemed to have a dreamy 
languor in it, like that of a summer’s evening. 

Altogether it was a sort of enchanted scene, and 
though I had come out to please Basil rather than 
myself, I felt well repaid. 

Presently we turned the corner of the house, and 
came in sight of the side door, from which a line of 
footsteps was plainly visible in the snow, stretching 
away from the door to the dim white coppice hardly 
to be distinguished from the swell of the snow- 
covered park. 

“How small they are, and how close together !” I 
said, looking at them with a good deal of interest. 
Basil stooped down and measured one. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “It knocks the sweethearting 
theory on the head. It must have been a child.” 

“The figure I saw was too tall for a child; and 
besides, there are no children at the Castle,” I 
objected ; but Basil would not be convinced. 

“T think you were much too frightened to be any 
judge of the ‘ghost’s’ size,” he said, with a laugh. 
“ Fear always magnifies things, you know. It must 
have been a child, for no one else could leave a print 
so small. You have dainty enough feet, my dear, 
but put one of yours down by these and see.” 

I did as he desired, but though we Grahams pride 
ourselves on our small feet and hands, and my boot 
was only a “three,” it certainly left a considerably 
larger impression. I came round to Basil’s conclusion 
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that the “ghost” must have been a child, but I felt 
very sorry to think that any child should have taken 
that midnight walk over the snow. 

We were still talking about it, and wondering what 
child it could possibly have been, when the side door 
opened, and Dr, Cheriton, our Hazelford doctor, came 
down the path towards us, 

Dr. Cheriton had recently taken old Mr. Price’s 
practice, and Hazelford opinion was greatly divided 
about him. The men—what few there were—liked 
him, but the old ladies sighed for Mr. Price as with a 
As for the young ladies, they were for 
Dr. Cheriton was not 
in any sense a ladies’ man, and manifested an unpar- 


single voice. 


once of one mind with the old. 


donable indifference to the charms of the Hazelford 
belles. Nevertheless I liked his face. If it was plain, 
it was honest and shrewd, keen of glance and firm of 
lip, and with wonderful power in the broad rugged 
brow. As he came towards us now, he discovered 
also a very pleasant smile, and I found that during 
Lady Otterbourne’s illness he had developed quite an 
intimacy with Basil. 

“Mr. Ford was good enough to let me come and 
stay with him sometimes,” he explained, and Basil 
added that there had been a night or two when Dr, 
Cheriton had thought his patient in too critical a 
state to be left, and yet had not liked to alarm the 
Earl by staying at the Castle. 

“But she is better now,” said the doctor cheer- 


fully—‘“‘so much better that [ have knocked her off 


the list. 
afraid [ shall have another patient there before long,” 
he added, with a shrewd little shake of the head. 

* Another?” said Basil quickly. ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” 


But, unless Iam very much mistaken, I’m 


“ Whom do I mean, would be more to the point,” 
said Dr. Cheriton. I don’t 
like her looks. 

“Too bright? Men don’t often say that of a 
But some 
instinct of covering Basil's silence made me rush into 


“T mean Miss Temple. 
Her eyes are too bright.” 
woman’s eyes,” [ said, foolishly enough. 
unconsidered speech. 

I’m a doctor,” said Dr, Cheri- 
ton, and [ felt as crushed as he could possibly have 
“I mean,” he went on, “ that eyes are too 
bright when they are not in correspondence with the 


“T’m not a man 
desired, 
rest of the frame. Inert and languid movements 
and restless sparkling eyes show disturbed balance 
somewhere in the wonderful machinery we doctors 
try to keep in working order. Tinkers we are at 
best, you know, but even a tinker can see when a 
cog gets out of gear. Now Miss Temple's is a pecu- 
liar constitution——’” 

“'Tinkers are never happy unless they ’re talking 
shop,” said Basil, with an offence in his tone that 
seemed to me quite uncalled for, Decidedly he was 
not the easy-tempered Basil of three months ago—or 


perhaps he had expended all his patience on Uncle 
Chayter. 

Dr. Cheriton laughed. 

“I believe it’s true,” he said pleasantly, “and I 


ask Miss Graham’s pardon. As some atonement let 
me suggest that you go with me to see the skating 
on the lake. They have had men at work all the 
morning clearing off the snow, and it isn’t often you 
vet a chance in England of such ice as there is 
beneath. 
it—which, alas! is all I shall have time for,” ended 
the hard-working doctor with a sigh. 

We went down to the lake together, Basil and the 
doctor talking of the “ 
last night, and of the footsteps that proved the fancy 
As for the footsteps 


I’m going round myself to have a peep at 


ghost” I had fancied I saw 


to be so easily accounted for. 
themselves, Dr. Cheriton agreed with Basil that 
they were probably a child’s, though whose remained 
a mystery. 

“Tt won’t be a mystery long, I suspect,” laughed 
the doctor. “ Any reasonable child ought to be laid 
up with inflammation or bronchitis after a walk like 
that. Depend upon it, Miss Graham, I shall discover 
your ghost yet.” 

' 


CHAPTER XI. 


FACES AND FANCIES, 


* How much her grace is altered on the sudden! 
How long her face is drawn! How pale she looks! 
And of an earthly cold!) Mark you her eyes!” 

THE lake was a sheet of ornamental water in the 

by trees, and of a depth too 

inconsiderable to alarm even the most timid of 
skaters. Yesterday it had been a plain of snow, in- 
distinguishable from the rest of the park, but to-day 


park,. surrounded 


it was clean swept, and the smooth ice showed darkly 
against the surrounding snow. 
already on it, and two or three groups were clustered 


A few skaters were 


at the edge, talking and looking on. 

The Earl was there, and Unele Chayter, and a 
gentleman whom I presumed to be Colonel Hazel- 
ford. They were talking together, and a little 
further off were Dr. Bennett, the vicar of Coombe, 
and his two pretty daughters, Miss Temple, and a 
lady whom I had not seen before, but who seemed to 
I knew afterwards that 
she was Mrs. Desborough, Colonel Hazelford’s sister, 
and that a short, stout man who just then came 
Mrs. Desborough was 


be very much at home. 


on the ice was her husband. 
very richly dressed in sealskin and fur, and Miss 
Temple, as usual, was looking superb in a style 
entirely her own. 

I knew that the Miss Bennetts were considered 
some of the prettiest girls in the county, but their 
heauty seemed to pale beside Miss Temple’s, even as 
May’s had done. They were handsome and well 
dressed, but as Miss Temple stood talking to them 
What was 
there in this girl’s beauty, I wondered, that it should 
dwarf and subdue all other women’s? Was it the 
features so much more clearly cut than is common 


they looked insignificant and dowdy. 


in Englishwomen, or the mingled fire and softness 
of the dark, lustrous eyes, or only that the noble and 
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rather exalted expression seemed to lift her to some 
plane above the thoughts and ways of lesser and 
more ordinary natures? As for her dress, a_tight- 
fitting robe of blue velvet unrelieved by any 
trimming but the silvery fur at throat and wrist— 
would have been trying to most women, but it 
seemed exactly to suit the regal beauty of Ellinor 
Diendonnée Temple. 

L found myself thinking what a curious name it 
was, and unconsciously saying so half aloud. But 
Dr. Cheriton had ears of abnormal acuteness. 

“Yes,” he agreed ; “I had no idea she possessed 
anything so magnificently appropriate. The Countess 
always calls her Donnie.” 

“That is a pretty name too,” 

‘But not half so suitable. What a splendid 
creature she is, to be sure! Quite a psychological 
study.” 

I wondered if the interest in his tone was purely 
professional, or if Miss Temple’s extraordinary 
beauty had moved even this unsusceptible doctor 
from his usual scientific indifference. He certainly 
seemed to follow all her movements with interest, 
and presently he went on to the ice, and joined the 
little group of which she was the centre. He stood 
talking to her a little while, and then I saw him 
kneel down and fasten on her skates. 

“Of all things, a scientific medico is about the 
most insufferable!” said Basil suddenly. 

“TT thought you liked him!” [ exclaimed. 

“He is well enough on his own ground,” said 
Basil; ‘but men like that never seem to under- 
stand that anything on earth should be sacred from 
their impertinent tongues.” 

I listened in some astonishment, for indeed I did 
not see what the doctor had said to deserve such 
sweeping censure. However, Basil said no more ; 
and indeed at that moment my uncle and the Earl 
came towards us. Uncle Chayter introduced me to 
the great man, and I was conscious of a little wonder 
to find him so much like other people. He asked 
us to join the skaters, but Basil excused himself, 
and I did not like to go without him. 

“T thought you were so fond of skating, Basil,” 
I said, when the Earl had rejoined his friends, 

“T don’t care to go amongst those people on 
sufferance.” 

“On sufferance? Oh, Basil! [’m sure nothing 
could have been nicer or more friendly than Lord 
Otterbourne was just now.” 

“The Earl? Oh, yes, he is friendly—he is a 
friend. But his friends are a different matter. I’m 
not going to put myself in the way of conventional 
insult.” 

I thought the fear morbid and quite unnecessary, 
but probably Basil knew best; and indeed I could 
not but be struck by the difference between the 
Karl's manner, so simply friendly and unaffected, and 
the supercilious stare with which Colonel Hazelford 
favoured us as he skated by. 

But, in spite of his rudeness, I could not look 
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without interest at the man who was betrothed to 
Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple. He was a good-looking 
man, tall, and with a military bearing, but older than 
I had expected. His hair was light, and he wore a 
tawny moustache with lons 


ta) 


s pointed ends, dut 
though his figure was young, and neither hair nor 
moustache had a strand of grey in them, I felt 1 was 
not far out in putting him down on the wrong side 
of forty. There were lines about {he pale grey eyes 
and round the corners of the mouth that youth never 
knows, and I found myself wondering how a man of 
his age could have won a young gitl’s love. 

I looked from him to Miss Temple, almost as if I 
expected to find an answer in her face, and I was 
struck with the restlessness of her glance and the 
languor of her movements almost as much as Dr, 
Cheriton had been. She was skating now, gliding 
gently over the smooth ice with scarcely perceptible 
effort, but with something in the feverish brightness 
of her eyes that seemed to contradict the impression 
of indolent grace the undulating movement gave. 
Colonel Hazelford kept close to her, speaking eagerly 
from time to time, and winning, it seemed to me, 
but brief and indifferent replies. 

“She knows her power, and means him to know 
it too,’ Ithought. Yet I felt half ashamed the next 
minute. 

Their course round the lake had brought them to 
our side of it again, and as they passed Miss Temple 
bowed to Basil with a courtesy that seemed all the 
more pointed for her companion’s arrogant stare. 

It seemed a disappointment to everyone, and I am 
sure it was to me, when Miss Temple left the ice, 
which she did a few minutes afterwards. I heard 
Colonel Hazelford remonstrating, and Mrs. Desborough 
joining her entreaties to his, but without avail. 

“Tam tired,” Miss Temple said, “and don’t you 
think it is getting very cold ?” 

She shivered as she spoke, and I saw that her 
cheeks were pale, and her lips bloodless, The rest- 
less eyes shone under their drooping lids with a sort 
of feverish light, and I thought of Dr. Cheriton’s 
prophecy, and wished his duties had not already 
taken him away. Miss Temple looked ill enough to 
need his services, [ thought, as she went away on 
Colonel Hazelford’s arm, but Basil did not agree 
with we. 

“111?” he said almost irritably. “I never saw 
her looking better in my life. What possesses you 
to take such fancies in your head? But if you ve 
had enough of this, I think we'll be going home. I 
can't afford to waste all the day.” 

Of course I said I was ready to go, though I had 
been enjoying myself too much to think the time 
long. There is always something interesting in 
watching people whom you do not know, but con- 
cerning Whom you know a good deal, and my interest 
in Lord Otterbourne and his friends had prevented 
my feeling fatigue. I realised now, however, that 
my feet were cold and my fingers numb, and 
remembered that Basil had a headache, and that 
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for him the “ Castle people” had passed out of the 
region of speculative conjecture into actual acquaint- 
ance, and were probably no more interesting than 
the rest of the world. 
departure had very much reduced the interest, and 
I turned homewards willingly enough. 

After lunch Basil went out again, but the brief 
glory of the January day was already over. The 


Even for me, Miss Temple’s 


sky was cloudy, and a cold north wind was blowing. 

I drew my chair to the tire, and sat down to 
the hemming of the fine damask table-cloths which 
were to be part of my mother’s contribution to Basil’s 
housekeeping. But the waning light soon forced me 
to desist, and I leaned back in my chair, and looked 
idly out of the window, as next winter perhaps May 
would look out of it—May, who would be my brother 
dasil’s wife. 

I fancied I could see her—not May Fielding, but 
May Ford—with a certain change upon her butterfly 
Ways, a matronly dignity that Busil’s wife could 
hardly fail to wear, and that would become her 
well. 

Here in the dusk she would sit, as I was sitting 
now ; Waiting, as I was waiting now, for him; her 
girlish petulance stilled to a fulness of content, an 
abiding peace that perhaps only a good man’s wife 
can know. Dusk as it would be, she would not light 
the lamp, for perhaps he might come up the garden- 
way, and she would miss seeing him if she did. [could 
fancy her sitting by the firelight, just as I was sitting, 
leaning her ear to catch his earliest footfall, or lifting 
her head to see him coming in at the door. Mrs, Field- 
ing often sighed pathetically to think of “poor dear 
May buried alive in a lonely farm-house,” but I could 
have laughed her pity toscorn. May need envy no one, 
I thought, when once she should be my brother Basil's 
wife. What loneliness could she know when he was 
her companion, and when even solitude would be only 
a happy waiting for his coming? Even to me the 
Home Farm was neither dull nor lonely; how much 
less then could it be either the one or the other to my 
brother Basil’s wife ? 

How pleasant it was, sitting here in the “darklings,” 
With the firelight dancing on the rafiered ceiling, and 
glinting on the salver that had given Uncle Chayter 
such offence. Outside it was quiet enough, of course. 
There was nothing to be heard but the barking of the 
sheep-dog, and nothing to be seen but the white road 
glimmering in the fading light, and the white palings 
that looked quite dingy against the snow. — Basil 
was out at the back, seeing no doubt to the dili- 
gence of his men and the comfort of his beast—Basil 
being a man who believed in the master’s eye—and 
passers-by were rare events at the Home Farm, It 
was all the more surprising to see Dr. Cheriton’s 
gig suddenly flash by—and, unless I was very much 
mistaken, Colonel Hazelford was sitting by his side. 

Miss Temple must be ill! That was the only thing 
that Colonel Hazeiford in the doctor’s gig could mean. 
I listened to hear if they turned off the road into the 
park, but the snow muffled the wheels, and I heard 


nothing. By the time Mrs. Munns appeared with 
the lamp I had fallen back to my old musings, and 
my thoughts had come home from Miss Temple to 
Basil and May. 

It was less easy to imagine Basil in his married 
life, and the pictures I drew of him were less com- 
plete. The face I saw bent to his girl-wife’s kiss 
was noble and grave and sweet, for it was Basil’s ; 
but the brow was shadowed, and I felt that if I 
could have seen the eyes they might have worn the 
look they wore when they met mine in this very 
room last night. I told myself that it was not fair 
to attribute to May’s husband an expression that was 
probably only the result of weariness and waiting, or 
of some temporary trouble that would have passed 
away long before then; and then I lifted my eyes, and 
saw Basil coming in at the door, with a look that 
was only too much like the pictured face my fancy 
had created, 

“Basil, how tired you look!” I exclaimed ; 
down and rest. Shall I take your coat into the hall? 

For I saw with surprise that he was still wearing 
the coat and leggings in which he had been making 
the round of stable and byre and yard. Never 
before had I known fastidious Basil come into the 
sitting-room thus, and I thought it showed how tired 
he must be. 

But Basil did not sit down. 

**T only looked in just to tell you not to wait tea,” 
he said, still standing in the doorway. “ The Earl 
wanted those plans for the Coombe Cottages, and I 
thought I would take them down myself.” 

“To the Castle? Did you see Dr. Cheriton go by 
a little while ago? I’m afraid someone must be ill.” 

“So am J,” said Basil; “I will ask when I leave 


“ 


do sit 


” 


the plans.” 
“Won't you have some tea first ?” 
“No, no,” he said impatiently. 
I must know.” 
He shut the door, and I rang for Mrs. Munns and 
I had no inelination to return to my 
The spell was broken, and, 


“T can't wait— 


the tea-pot. 
musings over the fire. 
besides this, I felt that my thoughts might have out- 
leapt those quiet and peaceful channels. Something 
in Basil’s face, in the disturbance and disquiet in his 
manner, had raised a vague disturbance in my breast. 
I shrank from investigating the cause of my own 
disquiet, from inquiring too curiously into the cause 
of his—and this, not that I despaired of finding an 
answer, but, that I feared I might find one too easily 
for my own peace of mind and for his. 


CHAPTER Xt. 
“ CINDERELLA.” 
“°?T is with our judgments as our watches : none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 
WAITING in happy anticipation and waiting in some- 
thing very like doubt and anxiety are two entirely 
different things, as everyone knows who has tried 
them, and by the time Basil returned I was thoroughly 
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tired of my own society. 1 had kept the tea on the 
tuble, and it was fortunate I had, for Basil did not 
come alone. Dr. Cheriton was with him, looking 
very tired, and evidently grateful for the cup of tea I 
offered him. 

“T’ve had nothing since breakfast,” he explained, 
“for I dawdled about that skating this morning till 
Id no time for lunch, and just as I was sitting down 
to dinner, Colonel Hazelford fetched me to see Miss 
Temple.” 

“Then it és Miss Temple who is ill?” I asked, 
and some impulse I could neither resist nor explain 
But Basil 
was sitting with his hand over his eyes, and did not 
even see me. 

* Yes, it is Miss Temple,” Dr. Cheriton said, “ and 
a pretty sharp attack she’s got. Pneumonia—of one 
lung at least—and so sudden, too. 


prompted me to look at Basil as I spoke. 


She had no 
business to be out this morning! I thought there 
was mischief brewing, but I didn’t think she was in 
for such a serious affair as this.” 

“Do you mean that there is danger 

“There is no immediate danger in her condition, 
but I suspect we haven’t seen the worst yet. She’s 
in a very critical state, and no one can say which 
way it will go,” said Dr. Cheriton, passing his cup for 
the fifth time. “Come, Ford! I’m making all the 
running—I don't get butter and cream like this every 
night, you know—but you’re eating nothing at 
all.” 

“T’m all right,” said Basil, rousing himself, and 
lifting his cup. But his hand shook so much that 
he set it down untasted. 

Dr. Cheriton looked at him curiously. 

“Hullo!” he cried, “ what have you been doing to 
yourself? You’re as white as a sheet—nerves un- 


9” 


strung, and all the rest of it. Did you see the ghost 
last night, or what is it ?” 

“ Nothing,” growled Basil ; “ [ wish you would not. 
be absurd,” 

“Absurd or not, I should like to know what’s 
bowled you over like this. Let me feel your pulse.” 

* Not I,” said Basil, with a laugh that did not 
sound quite natural to me, whatever it did to Dr. 
Cheriton. “Get on with your tea, doctor. When I 
want you professionally, Ill let you know.” 

“ But, Basil,” I cried, “1 am sure Dr. Cheriton is 
right. You are not well—you have not been well 
all day.” 

Basil gave me a look that effectually stopped me, 
and Dr, Cheriton, who probably caught the repressive 
glance, discreetly changed the subject. 

“T saw Miss Fielding this morning,” he observed. 
“You ought to get her over fui some skating, Ford. 
I’ve no doubt youcould get peri...ssion from the Earl.” 

“Miss Fielding does not skute,” said Basil, with 
an air of settling the matter. 

“ But you could teach her,” said the irrepressible 
doctor. “If I were engaged to a pretty girl like 
that, I should jump at the chance. You’d have the 
lake pretty well to yourselves, too, for there won’t be 
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much more skating for the Castle people, I’m afraid. 
Colonel Hazelford goes to-morrow, and it will be a 
good while before Miss Temple will wear her skates 
again.” 

“ But will Colonel Hazelford go if Miss Temple is 
as ill as you seem to think?” I asked. 

“What good could he do if he stayed? 
Dr. Cheriton. 

I did not think that that was quite the point, and 
I was sure that Basil muttered “Brute!” But 
whether the exclamation referred to lover or doctor 
I did not know. 

Perhaps, after all, neither of them deserved it. 
Dr. Cheriton, of course, looked at the question from 
a doctor’s point of view; and Colonel Hazelford 


” 


said 


certainly looked like a man who would be intoler- 
ably in the way in a house with sickness in it. 
I said so now, and Dr. Cheriton entirely agreed 
with me. 

“T don’t think it’s from any want of proper feel- 
ing that he talks of going,’ 
very fond of Miss Temple, and full of concern 
about her, though he’s certainly not an emotional 
man.” 

“No,” [I agreed ; “I call his face decidedly hard. 
I can’t think where I’ve seen just that expression 
before, pleasant and repellent at once.” 

“T should call that a highly original expression,” 
said Dr. Cheriton gravely. “In the course of a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance, I can’t say that 
I’ve ever met with it myself.” 

“You may laugh,” I retorted, “but it’s quite 
true. He és pleasant looking, with a sort of surface 
pleasantness, and yet he repels in spite of it. One 
feels—or, at least, J feel-—as if he was cold and 


> he said. ‘He seems 


selfish, if you could get at his real self.” 

“ Dear me!” said Dr. Cheriton, looking at me with 
mock apprehension. “I hope you don’t detect any 
It’s quite 
alarming to sit opposite such a keen-sighted young 
lady!” 

“]T don’t pretend to be that,” I said, “but I feel sure 
I’m right about Colonel Hazelford ; and the odd part 
is that I’m sure I’ve seen a face just like his before. 
Don’t you know, Basil, that I told you so coming 
home ?” 

“Did you?” said Basil. “I did not remember. 
But you know, Esther, that you see a good many 
things that escape other people—from ghosts up- 


secret vice about me, Miss Graham ? 


wards, I daresay.” 

“The ghost was really something that could be 
seen,” I protested, “and I still maintain that I have 
seen a face with just Colonel Hazelford’s expression, 
though where or when I can’t remember.” 

“ He's a good-looking fellow in his way,” said Dr. 
Cheriton, “‘and wonderfully well preserved. Well, 
they ‘ll make a handsome pair, if only my patient 
pulls through this all right, as I’m sure I hope she 
will. It’s a queer attack altogether, coming on so 
suddenly, and with absolutely nothing to account for 
it—unless, indeed,” cried the doctor, sitting up in his 
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chair in great excitement—‘ unless, indeed, a wild 
idea that’s just occurred to me should turn out to be 
right. You didn’t measure those footprints in the 


snow, did you, Ford ?” 


mad! Miss Temple rambling about the park at 
twelve o'clock at night—how can you dare to say, 


or even to think such a thing?” 
Dr. Cheriton laughed at Basil's indignant tone. 
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“No; that is, 1] took no exact measurement. But 
what has that got to do with it?” 

“Well,” said Dr, Cheriton, looking very knowing, 
“T happened to notice, when I was putting on Miss 
Temple’s skates, what a very small foot she has— 
ridiculously so for a woman of her height—and I can’t 
help wondering if she was Miss Grahams ‘ 

“* Miss Temple!” cried Basil. ‘“ You must be 


ghost.’ ” 








“Don’t excite yourself, my good fellow,” he said 
coolly.“ T’ve as great a respect for Miss ‘Temple 
as you can have, but queerer things than that have 
been done by girls every whit as nice. 


Perhaps it 
Was Just a girlish freak ; or perhaps Colonel Hazelford 
was to meet her at the coppice, just to give a flavour 
of romance to their spooning. Miss Lydia Languish 
is not the first or the last young woman who 
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has thought a humdrum engagement rather slow. 
Well——” as he became conscious of Basil’s wrath- 
ful eyes, “ I beg her pardon if I do her an injustice ; 
but Ill ask her maid for a shoe, and compare it with 
the footprints all the same. You see it would account 
for everything—for the use of the private door, and 
for the discrepancy between Miss Graham’s impression 
of the height of the figure she saw and the actual 
It would account for this ill- 
ness, too ; after a chill like that pneumonia would be 
But what did 
she go for? That’s the weak point ; and why did 


size of the footsteps. 
the most natural thing in the world. 


nobody know ?” 
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Dr. Cheriton stood frowning and biting his mous- 
tache, but neither of us attempted to answer. To 
me the idea seemed wild and preposterous, and if 
I read Basil’s indignant face aright, he regarded it 
as absolute profanation. 

Nevertheless, when Dr. Cheriton appeared the next 
night, he brought word that Miss Temple’s illness 
Was assuming a still more serious form, and added 
gravely enough 

“And no wonder, for her shoe fits those footprints 
as exactly as Cinderella’s foot fitted the glass 
slipper.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE 


PHARISER’S 


PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HILL, M.A., LEEDS, 


“God, I thank Thee that [ am not as the rest of men.”’—St. LUKE xviii. 11 (Revised Version) 


“O17 was rather a soliloquy than a prayer, 
ay rather a congratulation addressed to 
himself than a supplication meant 
for the ear of God; and perhaps this 
is what our Lord meant when He said, 
“The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself.” 
As we read the parable we feel all 
& the way through that there is some- 
thing wrong about this Pharisee. We 
watch him as he enters the Temple, spreads 
out his hands to pray and pours forth his 






fluent words; and the man provokes our antipathy : 
just as our sympathy is excited by the other worship- 
per who stands afar off, and dares not lift his eyes to 
heaven, but smites upon his breast, ejaculating, “God 
be merciful to mea sinner.” We are quite prepared for 
the closing words of the story. We have a sufficient 
knowledge of God and of the laws of the spiritual 
life to be able to anticipate the Divine verdict on two 
We know beforehand that 
the Publican will find acceptance rather than the 


such prayers as these. 


Pharisee. 

What, then, was there wrong in the Pharisee and 
his prayer that he and it come under the condemna- 
tion of God and of all good men? It may be well to 
consider this a little. 

We are apt to think that the Pharisees were all 
great hypocrites. In the common mind “ hypocrite” 
and ‘ Pharisee” are almost synonymous terms; and 
in the hypoerite of to-day is recognised the Pharisee’s 
modern representative. 

Now, that the Pharisee of our Lord’s day often was 
ahypocrite there can be no doubt ; we know that on 
account of his hypocrisy he came under the Saviour’s 
most scathing rebuke. A hypocrite is an actor, a 
pretender ; a man who professes to be what he really 
is not and knows that he is not. Hypocrisy is 





always offensive ; hypocrisy in religion is peculiarly 
offensive. For a man to make a profession of good- 
ness when he knows that he is at heart a bad man ; 
for a man to assume the outward garb and show of 
piety when in truth he is worldly and corrupt, is to 
offer insult to the All-seeing God and to deserve the 
censure of all honest men. And this is what many 
of the Pharisees did. For their hypocrisy they were 
indignantly rebuked by Christ and are held up to 
the scorn and contempt of all the ages. 

But all the Pharisees were not hypocrites ; and 
there is no suggestion in the parable that our Lord 
now had in view this fault in particular. When the 
man said, “I am not as the rest of men,” he was not 
wilfully lying; he was perfectly sincere. And if he 
was not an extortioner, if he was not unjust, if he 
was not an adulterer, why, then of course he was 
not; and had he confessed that he was an utterly 
abandoned and wicked man, when he honestly be- 
lieved himself to be nothing of the kind, he would 
thereby have made his prayer not better but worse, 
inasmuch as to all its other faults he would have 
added that of deliberate falsehood. No, the fatal 
blemish in the Pharisee’s prayer was not insincerity. 
He said what he meant, and meant what he said. 
And this honesty of speech, so far from being a 
blemish, is an essential condition of acceptable 
prayer. 

Nor is the prayer of the Pharisee to be con- 
demned because it assumed the form of thanksgiving 
rather than of supplication. Careless people have 
too readily regarded the mere formal expression, 
“God, I thank Thee,” as Pharisaical, and have sup- 
posed that Christ’s censure was aimed at that—a 
quite unwarrantable assumption. It cannot be 
wrong to give thanks to God for what is felt to be 
His mercy. John Bunyan, who had as little of the 
Pharisaie spirit as most men, says very wisely, “A 
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prayer made up of praise is a prayer of the highest 
order.” To offer thanks to God is at least as becom- 
ing as to offer requests. It was never intended that 
in our worship we should be no more than beggars 
—beseeching, beseeching, always beseeching ; con- 
stantly asking and receiving, without rendering to 
our Heavenly Benefactor the tribute of our grateful 
acknowledgment. If, then, a man is conscious that 
God’s mercy has kept him from dishonesty, from im- 
purity, from injustice—from vices into which others 
have fallen—is he to blame for knowing this? or, 
knowing it, is he to blame for making mention of it 
in his prayers? Let it be but sincere and heartfelt, 
and the grateful “God, I thank Thee,” is as truly 
devout and acceptable as the ery, “God be merciful 
to me.” 

What, then, was the fault of the Pharisee’s 
prayer ? If we may regard it as having the virtue 
of sincerity, and if we must own that thanksgiving 
is an acceptable form of devotion, what was the 
defect on account of which this worship of the 
Pharisee is deemed unsatisfactory ? 

We must keep in mind that in the few words of 
prayer ascribed to him we are meant to see what 
reveals the character of the worshipper. That is to 
say, the prayer is not simply a part of his worship ; 
it represents the whole, and therein shows what the 
man himself is. When he stands in the Temple and 
says “God, I thank Thee that I am not as the rest 
of men,” he lays bare his spiritual condition ; he 
indicates the dominant thought of his mind, the 
dominant feeling of his heart. The prayer is to be 
regarded as an index of the man. 

Remembering this, as we read the prayer again, 
we are struck by the man’s complete satisfaction with 
himself ; by the absence of all sign of a sense of sin. 
The Pharisee stands in the presence of the All-holy, 
before whom the angels veil their faces ; he takes 
upon his lips the sacred name of God and invokes 
the attention of the Searcher of hearts; but he is con- 
scious of no imperfection, no sinfulness, no unfitness 
for the awful presence. For a word expressive of 
any consciousness of demerit or unworthiness we 
search his prayer in vain. He is on good terms 
with himself, and thinks that he is on good terms 
with God. He is not as the rest of men. He is of a 
very different order from “this Publican.” He trusts 
in himself that he is righteous, and so he stands forth 
confidently to make his prayer. 

That this self-righteousness, this absence of all 
sense of personal sinfulness, is what our Lord con- 
demns, is made emphatic by the contrasted descrip- 
tion of the second worshipper. He, too, goes up to 
the Temple to pray—to the same place, for the same 
purpose—but his feeling of personal unworthiness is 


5) 


manifest in all he does and says. He stands afar 
off, he lifts not so much as his eyes unto heaven, he 
smites upon his breast, and the cry of his heart is, 


““God be merciful to me a sinner!” From the one 


worshipper the sense of sinfulness is conspicuously 
absent, with the other it is overwhelmingly present, 


The first thinks of God, and is at ease ; of his past 
life, and is contented; of himself, and thanks God 
that he is so good a man. The second thinks of 
God, and is troubled; of his past life, and is filled 
with shame; of himself, and entreats God’s mercy on 
one so wicked, This is the great distinction between 
the worshippers : the one has not, the other has, a 
deep consciousness of sin. 

It is not a matter of mere words; let that be 
clearly understood. We are too familiar with the 
teaching of Christianity to think of making our 
devotions consist of thanks to God that we are better 
than our neighbours. We own, readily enough, that 
we are sinners, and without any hesitation we adopt 
the language of the Publican and pray for mercy. 
Yet, for all that, far from sharing the feeling of the 
Publican, we may be under the influence of that self- 
righteousness which we see in this Pharisee. And 
not the words of our lips, but the thoughts and 
feelings of our heart, determine our spiritual condi- 
tion and the value of our prayer. 

How may we account for this absence of a sense 
of sin on the part of the Pharisee? What explana- 
tion can we give of the self-righteousness which is so 
conspicuous in his prayer ? 

In the first place he had a wrong idea of the 
nature of true religion, and a most inadequate con- 
ception of the Divine requirements. He thought 
the service of God consisted in the maintenance of 
decorous behaviour and the observance of certain 
religious rites. He abstained from gross vice, he 
fasted twice a week, he gave tithes of all his gains, 
he attended the Temple and said his prayers with 
due regularity; and, doing this, he was quite con- 
tent. All his religious duties were satisfactorily per- 
formed: what more could be required of him ? 

Then, his self-satisfaction was fostered by the 
good opinion of others. His religious observances 
being noticed by those around, he won a reputa- 
tion for piety ; and, accepting the common opinion as 
correct, he had no difficulty in passing a favourable 
judgment upon himself. 

Such a judgment was all the easier when he com- 
pared himself with the rest of men. He was not 
like them. Many were notoriously bad, like “ this 
Publican.” Many more lived in entire disregard of 
the claims of religion. Not so he. Clearly he was 
conspicuously superior to the common run of men. 
With them it might go hard in the judgment of God ; 
but, confident in his own righteousness, he had no 
fears for himself. 

And so, if we have read the man aright, we perceive 
how his very religiousness and morality blinded him 
to his actual condition—filled him with contempt 
for others and with spiritual pride and _ conceit. 
Because he had lived a respectable life, because he 
had kept free from vulgar vice and: had practised a 
few petty charities and self-denials, because he had 
said his prayers and kept his fasts and given his 
tithes, he could strut proudly into the awful presence 
of the Most High, enwrapped in the garb of his own 
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righteousness, to advertise before Heaven his unusual 
excellence, and give thanks that he was “ not as the 
rest of men.” 

We see how wrong this was, how utterly alien 
was the spirit of the Pharisee from the spirit with 
which men ought to worship God ; and we say at 
once that a man who could be content with such a 
prayer did not know the truth about himself. For 
if anything is true about us this is true: that we 
have all sinned against God ; that while the very best 
among us is an unprofitable servant who has done no 
more than his duty, every one of us has offended a 
thousand times against God’s holy laws ; so that self- 
righteousness, spiritual pride, on the part of those 
whose only ground of hope is God’s merey to the 
undeserving, is inexcusable and_ hateful. 
wen ought to know this. For not only is man’s sin- 


Surely 


fulness asserted in the Scripture with unwearied 
reiteration, not only is it implied in such terms as 
“salvation,” “redemption,” and the other great words 
that are specially characteristic of the Christian faith, 
but conscience, if listened to, would teach any man 
that at least sometimes he has erred and strayed, 
has done the things he ought not to have done and 
left undone the things he ought to have done. Self- 
righteousness can come only of self-ignorance ; and 
such self-ignorance is without excuse. 

Suppose the Pharisee, instead of measuring him- 
self by what he knew of other men, had measured his 
life by that great law, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength; and 
thy neighbour as thyself ;” what a sense of failure 
must then have filled his mind! Suppose that, in- 
stead of allowing his thoughts to dwell on his little 
negative virtues and his paltry fastings and gifts, he 
had thought deeply and earnestly of the Holy God 
whose name he took upon his lips, who cannot look 
upon iniquity, and in whose sight the heavens are un- 
clean; there had been an end of his self-complaceney 
then. The vision of God makes self-righteousness 
impossible. “Mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore I 
abhor myself.” “Woe is me, for I am undone ;_ be- 
cause I am a man of unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” The instine- 
tive cry of everyone who gains any clear sense of the 
holiness of God is, “God be merciful to me a sinner !” 

Nothing is more fatal to true worship, nothing is 
more fatal to true piety than self-righteousness. The 
man that is farthest from the Kingdom of God is not 
he who by his many and great sins seems to have put 
himself almost beyond the reach of mercy ; but it is he 
who is so satisfied with himself, so proud of his re- 
ligious attainments that he does not know his need of 
mercy. When aman is so ignorant of himself and 
of the nature of true goodness that he can separate 
himself from “ the rest of men” to thank God that 
he is not like them, and can confidently specify the 
different items of his excellence on which he rests 
his claim to the Divine regard, he can have little 
appreciation for the Gospel, little consciousness of 
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sin, little sense of his need of the cleansing blood of 
Jesus and the purifying work of the Holy Spirit. In 
reality his need is as great as the need of any other 
man; but he does not know it, and consequently has 
no anxiety that it should be met. 

What can Christ do for such a man? What can 
the doctor do when the sick man insists that he is 
quite well, and therefore refuses all offered help? 
And what can the Saviour do when the sinner whom 
He fain would save says, “ Thank God I am not as 


” 


the rest of men! 





Christ comes to men bringing 
blessings of infinite worth. He offers pardon for 
past offences and grace to help in every time of 
need. His gifts are free to all: the only condition 
of receiving is an earnest desire to possess them. 
An empty hand stretched out to the Saviour will 
always be filled. But the hands of the self-righteous 
man are so full of his own supposed treasures that 
he has no room for the gifts of Christ, and so they 
never enrich him. 

Again and again the Gospels repeat the lesson 
that what hinders men from receiving pardon and 
salvation is not the greatness of their sin but the 
ignorance of self which issues in self-righteousness, 
The prodigal, sadly returning from the far country 
where he has wasted his substance in riotous living, 
and making his penitent confession, ‘‘ Father, I 
have sinned,” creates a joy such as was never evoked 
by the elder brother whose boast is, “I never 
transgressed Thy commandment.” The woman who 
had been a sinner, and who, in a burst of grateful 
feeling that could not be repressed, washed the 
Saviour’s feet with her tears, was nearer to God and 
heaven than was Simon the Pharisee, cleanly, 
respectable, satisfied with his own righteousness and 
contemptuous towards “this woman” and towards 
the “ Prophet” who could allow her touch to pass 
unrebuked. It was of the self-righteous Pharisees 
that our Lord said, “The publicans and harlots go 
into the Kingdom of God before you.” And He 
explains this saying in another sentence addressed 
to the same class: “They that are whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick. I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 

Let us not imagine that the need for such teach- 
ing has passed away, and that the condemnation of 
the Pharisee’s prayer has no lesson for us. Self- 
righteousness is a subtle evil, insinuating itself where 
we think not ; seen by God where we do not suspect 
its existence: and those who by God’s mercy have 
been kept from many sins, and who live in the enjoy- 
ment of many privileges, are perhaps specially in 
danger of being caught in this snare. We need to 
search our hearts diligently, and to cultivate a 
humble and lowly spirit. We need to remember that 
we have no goodness but what must be ascribed to 
the grace of God; nothing that we have not received, 
nothing that furnishes a reason for boastfulness or 
pride. We must learn to feel what the publican 
felt; for, in truth, we all have need of merey. 
Whatever our differences in other respects, in this, 
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at any rate, we stand on one level and belong to one 
category: we are all sinners. It is a commonplace 
of religious teaching, and, like all commonplaces, it 
is apt to fall upon our ears without being heeded ; 
but it is a truth that we should labour to feel in our 
inmost heart. For the more keenly we feel our 
sinfulness the more deeply conscious shall we be of 
our need of the merey and grace of the Redeemer. 
And abandoning all confidence in ourselves, we may 


put the most absolute confidence in Him. He is the 
Saviour and the Friend of sinners. He came from 
heaven to earth and took our nature, and died upon 
the cross for our salvation; and now He lives to save 
all that come unto God by Him. With contrite 
hearts and simple faith let us make our appeal to 
Him ; and to our lowly ery, “ God be merciful to me 


” 


a sinner,” we shall receive the welcome answer, “ Be 


of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven.” 


ih 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 





F necessity the time during which 
scholars are under the direct: control 
and influence of their Sunday-school 
teachers is short, and that time is or 
ought to be devoted to the work of 
instruction in Bible truths, All the 
rest of the week, even with those 














teachers who show the greatest 





amount of personal interest in them, 
they are subject to impressions which are often 
detrimental rather than helpful to their character. 
Hence it is most important that some link should be 
found by means of which the scholars can be kept in 
unison with their school influences, and by means of 
which, also, some at least of the corrupting surround- 
ings of the poorer children can be counteracted. The 
visits of the teacher will provide this link to a limited 
extent, but to a limited extent only, for it is neither 
possible nor advisable that teachers should make too 
constant visits to the homes of their scholars. The 
objections, however, which would obtain against 
such continual supervision cannot be urged against a 
hook from the Sunday-school, for it cannot be sus- 
pected of “spying,” and its presence in no way inter- 
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feres with the ordinary avoeations of the household, 
On the other hand it has—apart from its inherent 
value, whatever that may be—a distinet power and 
influence by the mere fact that it belongs to the 
Sunday-school. It has that power, too, not only 
on the mind of the scholar who has brought it, but 
upon all the family, for every one of them is re- 
minded, every time they see it, of the place whence 
it came, and by a natural, an inevitable, train of 
thought, of the work which is carried on there and 
of the day with which that work is associated. 
The importance of this is not always realised, and 
hence we find many schools which have no libraries, 
or which have them so poorly and carelessly stocked 
that their shelves offer no temptation to the majority 
of scholars. 

The Free Libraries Act has had much to do with 
the decrease in the number of school libraries and 
in the care and attention bestowed upon them. <A 
few years ago the Mechanics’ Institute and other sub- 
scription libraries; and those connected with special 
organisations— such as the Sunday-schools—were the 
only sources from which books could be obtained, 
and two of these sources were not open to scholars. 
They are, as a rule, not old enongh to join 
the Mechanics’, and they are almost invari- 
ably too poor to join the subscription library, 
which also did not cater for them even in the 
slightest degree. The consequence was that 
the school library was the only one open to 
them, except in a few favoured instances, and 
a very poverty-stricken source it Was in many 
eases. Here and there we still find fossilised 
relics of the past school libraries in the shape 
of well-thumbed, badly bound and badly printed 
volumes whose contents are of the heaviest and 
most uninteresting character, As these may 
be considered fair samples of the whole—they 
should be the very best according to the theory 
of “the survival of the fittest”—the scholars of 
the present day have cause to rejoice that they 
were not born in the days when their parents 
were children, The general adoption of the 
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Free Libraries Act has had a sweep- 
ing effect, for it has led in almost 
every instance either to the abolition 
or the thorough reform of the school 
library. Where the former has been 
the case it is greatly to be regretted, 
because the Sunday-school teacher 
can exercise little or no control over 
the books which his scholar obtains 
from any outside source. Even if he 
should try to do so he will fail to 
a very large extent from one cause 
which he cannot overcome. This is 
that no library can keep a sufficient 
number of books for each borrower 











always to obtain one even out of a 
dozen selected volumes, and there- 
fore he takes what the librarian 
thinks will suit him. My own ex- 
perience is that the librarians of 
Free Libraries are as a class among 
the most obliging and painstaking 
people in the world, but they cannot 
be expected to exercise the supervision which would 
be exercised by Sunday-school teachers and ofticers, 
Hence a boy who fails to get the book he wants 
takes some other which is “a boy’s book,” but which 
may have a deadly influence on his life. Over and 
above this a book from a Free Library is no link 
with the school, and in that way can have no in- 
fluence for good. Hence the loss whieh has arisen 
wherever this competition has stamped out the school 
library. 

Looked at in this light the immense importance of 
care and judgment in the selection and management 
of the school library becomes patent, as does also the 
responsibility resting upon those who have the manage- 
ment of it to see that the facilities they provide are in 
the cause of good. This will not tend to the banishing 
of fiction, but will see that that most powerful in- 
strument is only used in such a way as to stimulate 
right action and cultivate right motives. Indeed, 
fiction must ever be an important element in the 
library, and no one can say but that the works of 
such men as Ballantyne, Kingston, and others, 
and such books as “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Tom Brown,” must interest and benefit all who 
read them. Still, it is not by any means safe to 
depend simply on the name of an author, for it would 
be easy to name those who have written works which 
should be in all our sehool libraries, and others which 
we would not willingly place in the hands of our own 
boys. Every book should be well known to the 
librarian, and therefore that officer seems to me to 
be second in importance to none in the school. On 
him must depend in a great measure the original 
selection of the whole, and in a still greater degree 
the weekly selection and distribution to the scholars, 
who, as a rule, will trust to his decision if they 
are once convinced that he is thoroughly familiar 
with his charge. In connection with this I should 
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like to draw special attention to what has always 
struck me as one of the weakest spots in our libraries, 
and that is that there are far too few books of travel. 
Almost without exception these can be accepted as 
“safe,” nay, as being exvellent; and they are most 
fascinating, for, added to all their other charms, they 
If I might 
make a recommendation, I should say that no library 


have that crowning one of being true. 


should be without copies of the voyages of Parry, 
Franklin, McClintock, Hall, and Kane, in the North- 
ern Seas ; and of Grant, Speke, Burton, and Baker, in 
the South. 
if they can be obtained, but these have an attraction 
greater than the other books, with a few wonderful 
exceptions. 

The usual mode of forming a Sunday-school library 
is scarcely that best adapted to serve the best ends. 
When such an undertaking is promoted the first thing 
is generally to invite friends, on whom the school has 
any shadow of a claim, to contribute any volumes 
It may be that I am somewhat of a 
bibliomaniac, but it always amuses me to hear such 
a request preferred, because, in my case, I know 
that to give away a book that I thought of any value 
would be like parting with a friend. I faney that 
others must feel the same, and, if so, the books which 
are sent in in response to the appeal will be the mere 
scum of the shelves ; they will be dull, heavy volumes 


I do not mention these to exclude others, 


they can spare. 


so very “solid” that no one cares to read them, and 
so antiquated in their scientific theories that no one 
would believe them if they did read them. These are 
certainly not che things to put into the hands of the 
children, nor are they calculated to give them a 
taste for good literature or to improve their moral 
tone. It is far better to obtain small donations of 
money, and by that means to raise a fund which ean 
be spent in the purchase of new and well-chosen 


books. 


The great mistake in connection with sucha 
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fund, as with many others, is in allowing people to 
suppose that if they give they must give something 
substantial. It is far easier to obtain a goodly sum 
in little amounts than in Jarge ones, and if each who 
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can contribute a few pence is asked to do so, instead 
of to give a volume which is worthless to the library, 
whatever money value the donor may put upon it, a 
sufficient fund will very quickly be raised. When 
this has been done, a little inquiry will discover an 
association which will sell suitable books at a very 
large reduction from the published price. Such asso- 
ciations exist in connection with all denominations, 
znd the volumes which they supply may be depended 
on, as a rule, to be fit for the purpose for which they 
are designed. Still, it is well to choose, as I have said, 
a librarian who has an extensive knowledge of the 
literature of the day—especially that for the young— 
and who is sufficiently fond of miscellaneous reading 
to go through those works with which he is not 
already acquainted. By means of this double check 
the books can be classified so as to suit the tastes of 
the varying descriptions of scholars, and a selection is 
made of those which shall be interesting and useful. 
Upon this depends very much the success of the 
library, financially as well as in other ways. Scholars 
have a keen appreciation of the value of their pence, 
and they will not invest them unless the library meets 
their wants at least to a reasonable extent. ‘They 


certainly ought to contribute something towards the 
cost of maintenance, if it is only in the shape of paying 
an occasional penny for their card; for the old saw 
that “that which is lightly gained is lightly valued ” 
holds good with them as with everyone else. One 
caution should be borne in mind, and that is, that if 
no one can be got to examine and decide upon the 
books, their selection should be left to the association 
from whom they are obtained, for any attempt to 
choose them by their titles will prove as futile and 
unsatisfactory as it would to attempt to select them 
by the colour of their binding. 

When the shelves have been sutticiently stocked, 
the first question to be decided is who shall be 
entitled to the privilege of using their contents ? 
Our own rule is that no scholar shall be entitled to 
join the library until he or she is at least twelve 
years of age. Although this is a fair age to fix, it 
might be raised or lowered according to the cireum- 
stances of the school. There should be a limit, and 
it should not be fixed too low, My reasons for this 
assertion are that for children under twelve the 
home lessons and the books which are now to be 
found in every house are as much literature as is 
good for them, and that children should be practie- 
ally, as well as theoretically, taught that increase 
of years brings increase of privileges. One of the 
ereat complaints of the day is that reverence for 
persons older than ourselves is being lost, and this 
ean hardly be wondered at when children, even of 
tender years, lave the same privileges as their 
seniors. They cannot fully appreciate these ad- 
vantages, neither can they fully utilise them, but the 
fact that they have them tends to give the children 
the idea that they are as good as anyone else, and 
perhaps a little better. 

The other question to be decided in starting the 
library is the system which shall be adopted in 
working it. As this is a mere mechanical process, 
every librarian must adopt that which is easiest to 
himself or herself, provided that it correctly records 
the issue and return of the volumes. If possible, the 
distribution and receipt of books should be one of 
the week-evening occupations, but in many cases 
this is impossible, and the work must be done on the 
Sunday. 

All this deals with the library on the old, and 
perhaps on the whole the best, system, but there is 
another which has been adopted in some schools, 
and has been found successful. It is to take a 
number of the most suitable magazines, and to 
circulate them month by month among the scholars. 
One great disadvantage is the expense, for several 
copies of favourite magazines have to be obtained, 
and of course in large schools the number of different 
magazines will be considerable. Another disad- 
vantage is that it entails much work on the librarian, 
for unless the various papers are issued and returned 
with the utmost regularity, the interest in them is 
lost. Children will fail at times to fetch their 
magazine in their turn, and, still more frequentiy, 
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they will fail to return them, and on the librarian 
will fall the task of rectifying their errors. The 
advantages are, however, greater and more numerous 
than the disadvantages, where the funds and the 
If the list is 
carefully drawn up at the outset, the contents of the 


man for the work can both be found, 


magazines may be reliel on to be attractive and safe. 
The matter which they contain will also be new, and 
whatever branch of science or art they may deal 
with, the information will be well abreast of the 
times. The interest o- the parents is also secured, 
for many who will not care to read a volume which 
their children may bring home, will be glad of an 
opportunity of glancing through two or three good 
magazines during the month. This tends to lighten 
the pecuniary burden, as under such circumstances 
parents are likely to sanction a little larger expen- 
diture by their children on the school library than 
they would if they had no interest in the matter. 
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By interesting the parents in this part of the school 
work, they are also brought to appreciate more 
highly and to inquire more closely into other depart- 
ments, and that is a further and a distinct gain to 
any school. The success of the system, however, 
If he is enthu- 
siastic, painstaking, and methodical, it will sueceed. 


depends entirely on the librarian. 


If he is careless, it will fail; for to miss reading a 
single number of a magazine is with many persons 
to cease to care for it at all. 

Whichever system is adopted, much depends upon 
More, far 
more, depends on ever bearing in mind the fact 
that the library is the connecting-link between the 
Sunday-school life and the week-day life, and on 


the man who is to carry on the work. 


seeing that the contents of the books, while as 
bright and attractive and joy-giving as the religion 
of childhood, are in thorough keeping with the 
memories that the sight of them calls up. 





DANTE’S 


WOMAN’S 


FROM A 


WIFE. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


(From the German of Josefa Von Hoftinger.) 


[The writer of the following lines holds a place of some eminence among the Dantophilists of Germany. 


In the 


year 1865 she published a rhymed translation of the “*Commedia” of considerable merit, and remarkable for having 
been completed within the space of sixteen months, a tour de force which it is believed has scarcely a parallel in 


history. 


Her work was recognised by her election as an honorary member of the German Dante Society, of which 
the late King of Saxony, himself a translator under the sobriquet of ‘‘ Philalethes,”’ 


was president. In reading the 


Transactions of that Society I have come across this poem, and it seemed to me worth while to bring it before the 


notice of English students of Dante.) 


N every tongue is Beatrice’s name : 
Of thee, much sorrowing one, no song doth 
aT tell ; 





The pang of parting like a keen dart came, 
And pierced thee with a wound invisible : 

Art brings her incense only to the fair, 

Virtue must wait her crown in heaven to wear. 


E’en he, for whom thou didst thy burden bear, 
By not one word his love for thee revealed. 
His wailings o’er his country all might hear ; 
For thee those lips so eloquent were sealed ; 
And so on him and thee cold hearts cast blame, 
Not knowing silent grief brings worthiest fame. 


The deepest wound still shrinks from slightest touch, 
It feeds upon itself in secret pain ; 

The breath of words but makes it more from much ; 
A beggar dumb the sufferer must remain : 

The keenest pang, which language fails to reach, 

Finds, in half-broken sobs, its only speech. 


They know not, when each nerve with anguish thrills, 
How palsied sinks the artist's expert hand, 
And, where sharp sorrow all the spirit fills, 


The poet’s lips no utterance may command : 
Life’s bitterest moments find no voice in song ; 
Groans only tell of hearts opprest with wrong. 


“From all thou lovest best thou soon must part ” * 
So ran the broken speech of his lament ; 

Far off that greeting came from grief-worn heart, 
To the true wife, his faithful helpmate, sent ; 

A farewell glance from eyes whence flowed no tears, 

Dry with vain longings through the lonely years. 


“The pilgrim’s grief, when sound the evening bells, 
The day that he has bid dear friends Good-bye :” t 

Thus through the soul thrill memory’s magic spells, 
The sorrow-stifled germ of melody ; 

A cry of anguish, melting into sighs, 

Tells of the throbbing heart’s dull miseries. 


Yes, thou brave woman, mother of his sons, 
"T was thine to know the weight of daily care ; 
*T was thine to understand those piteous tones, 
Thine much to suffer, all in silence bear ; 
How great thy grief, thy woes how manifold, 
God only knows—of them no song hath told. 
t * Purg.” vii. 1—6. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, 


© “Par.” xvii. 55. 
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A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IL 

NDREW 
4 SELWYN 
was considered 
te ee one of the 
brightest — and 





most promising 
art students in his 
class. He was full 
of hope just now, 
for he expected to 
win a small prize, 
or scholarship, which 
would bring him in 
about twenty or 
thirty pounds a year, 
Thirty pounds meant 
a great deal to a lad 
who was poor, who 
knew that his 
mothers purse was 
very light, and that 
to enable him to 
study the profession he loved best she stinted herself 
at every turn. If he won this scholarship his art 
expenses would be more than paid: in short, he felt 
that his future woulc be before him. 

Andrew was sixteen years of age—he had blue eyes 
and curly hair. He was a well-made young fellow, 
and had the air of one who had been made a great 
favourite of at home. He was his widowed mother’s 
only son, and she and his pretty sister Gypsy could 
never make too much of him. Young Selwyn was 
not attending any of the usual art schools, but was 
studying in the studio of a very clever, kind, but 
somewhat eccentric artist. Mr. Mitford never allowed 
any pupil to enter his studio who had not, in his 
opinion, sutlicient talent to rise to distinction if he 
chose. He cared a great deal more for encouraging 
genius than for making money. He took great pains 
with his pupils, and on occasions he would admit a 
clever lad to work under him for half the ordinary 
fees. He was himself now giving this scholarship, 
which was to be held by its lucky possessor for five 
years. Three months before this little story opens he 
had told his pupils of the value of the prize which 
awaited them. 

“If you win it, Selwyn,” he said, going up to the 
handsome lad, and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
[ don't doubt but that, with this help, your mother 
will be able to give you a couple of winters in Rome.” 


“ 


Andrew's blue eyes had sparkled as hiv master 


spoke; they danced even more vividly wien Mr. 
Mitford added 
“To say the truth, I want you to win the scholar- 


MEADE, 


ship. You have marked ability ; try hard-—don't 
disappoint me.” 

Selwyn listened to all the conditions breathlessly ; 
he knew that he would have to work hard, for some 
of his fellow-students were much older, and knew 
far more about the technicalities of art than himself. 
He was determined, however, to win, and he hurried 
home that evening to his mother’s tiny house in 
Hammersmith with his heart brimful of hope. 

Mrs. Selwyn and Gypsy lived for Andrew; their 
brightest day-dreams pointed to the time when he 
would be rich and famous, and they both would 
have sacrificed anything for the handsome son and 
brother. 

“You can send me to Rome, can you not, mother, 
if I win the scholarship ?” asked Andrew, as he ate 
his bread and butter that evening. 

“Oh, yes; we'll manage it somehow,” replied Mrs. 
Selwyn, glancing at Gypsy as she spoke. Gypsy 
smiled, and sighed a little. She was a very pretty 
girl, and she always wore her shabby frocks with- 
out a murmur; she had the most loyal heart in the 
world for Andrew, but she was just wondering at 
this moment how they could stint themselves any 
further. Of course Andrew must go to Rome, but— 
but—how did mother mean to provide the money ? 
Andrew failed to notice the slight cloud on his 
sister's brow. If his mother said he could go, why, of 
course he could; and when he went back to his 
work the next morning, he told Mr. Miiford that the 
matter was arranged, and if he was lucky enough to 
obtain the substantial help of the scholarship, his 
mother would provide the remainder of the necessary 
funds, and give him at least one winter in Rome. 

“Then it is all right,” replied the artist. ‘ IT must 
not favour you more than the others, Selwyn, but I 
honestly say I hope you will win.” 


CHAPTER IL, 
TIME went by, and at last the day arrived when the 
competition for the great prize was to take place. No 
student had worked so hard as Andrew Selwyn. His 
companions even laughed at his unsparing efforts. 
They joked him about his feverish cheeks and shining 
eyes, and one young fellow whispered to another— 

“Tf Selwyn fails, he ‘ll get into a fever or some- 
thing--I never saw anyone so excited about a 
trumpery thirty-pound prize in my life.” 

“Thirty pounds means a great deal to Andrew,” 
remarked the lad addressed. “Why, they are so 
poor down at Hammersmith, I expect they are halt- 
starved. Have you ever seen Selwyn’s pretty little 
sister? I met her the other day ; she wears cotton 
gioves, and they are darned, I expect thirty pounds 
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‘““Selwyn listened to all the conditions.’ 


a year will mean a lot to Selwyn’s people. I hope 
he won't fail.” 

No, Selwyn did not fail 
competition, and won the prize on which he had set 


he came off first in the 


his heart. 

“Tam more than pleased,” Mr. Mitford said, as he 
“You shall 
vet into Villari’s studio in Rome,” he said. ‘“ It is 
difficult 
it. If Villari takes you up, your future is made.” 

Young Selwyn hurried home. 


shook hands with his favourite pupil. 
he takes very few pupils—-but I can manage 


He was not at all 
more selfish than any other lad, but at this moment 
he was certainly absorbed with himself, and did not 
notice how white and faint his mother looked, nor 
how red were the rings round Gypsy’s bright dark 
eyes. All during tea he could talk of nothing but 
Rome and Signor Villari, and of the dazzling, 
dazzling future which lay before him. 

“Mr. Mitford will write to-night or to-morrow,” 
he said; “he wants me to start as soon as possible, 
Mother dear, of course the needful will be forth- 


coming?” 





’ 
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Mrs. Selwyn looked at Gypsy, gave a poor attempt 
ata smile, and then rose suddenly from her chair. 

“Tam not quite well, Andrew; I have had a try- 
ing day. Whatever can be done will be done, my 
dear and only son. Rest assured of that, my boy. 
But I cannot talk over matters to-night; I am 
going to bed. You and Gypsy can diseuss your 
future.” 

Gypsy’s face did not brighten, as was its wont; on 
the contrary, she coloured deeply, and when her 
mother left the room Andrew observed that she was 
looking on her plate, and that one or two tears were 
gathering on her eyelashes. Andrew loved Gypsy, 
and was very proud of her, Her tears touched him; 
he got up at once and went to her side. 

“What are you crying for? what is the matter? 
Oh, Gypsy! I thought you and my mother would 
have been so happy to-night.” 

“Tt is selfish of me to ery,” said Gypsy, “ but— 
but the facet is we have had trouble.” 

“Trouble! but I have won the great prize; I have 
got the scholarship.” 
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“T will tell you, Andrew,” said his sister. She 
left the tea-table, and going over to the fire-place, 
leant against the mantel-piece, and began speaking 
fast and hurriedly. 

“Mother and I are in trouble, because—because— 
but I’d_ better tell you everything. Andrew, you 
have always known, haven’t you, that we are very 
poor people ?” 

“ Why, of course, Gypsy darling. The knowledge 
that you and mother have stinted yourselves so 
much has nade me work harder than anything else. 
I have always known that this kind of thing could 
not go on, and I have hoped to add to your income 
as soon as possible. I think I see an end to our 
troubles at last,” continued the young fellow, a flush 
of modest pride brightening his cheeks. “ Without 
being over-conceited, I believe two years at Rome will 
turn me into an artist, and then good-bye to all our 
poverty, Gypsy darling.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” replied Gypsy; “but two 
years are two years off, and how are we to live in 
the meantime ?” 

“Why, Gypsy, what do you mean? I am sorry, 
of course, but I am afraid you must go on as you 
have always done.” 

“You want to go to Rome, Andrew; you cannot 
go there for nothing.” 

“No, no—oh, surely there need be no difficulty 
about that. My thirty pounds will go a long way, 
and mother won’t have me to support at home, and 
she won't have to pay for my terms with Mr. Mitford. 
The household purse will be much as usual, dear 
Gypsy, for you may be sure I shall take as little as 
possible from our mother.” 

Gypsy clasped her hands tightly one inside the 
other; two burning spots rose to her cheeks; her 
pretty eyes looked despairing and almost feverish. 

“Oh! I wish it could be done, I wish it could be 
done!” she half sobbed. “ Andrew, I love you; I 
would sacrifice anything for you, but the facts are 
these: I lost my situation in Miss Cane’s school 
this morning, and when I came home I found our 
dear and precious mother fainting ; I ran for the 
doctor, and he said she was very weak, that she 
wanted the best care and the most nourishing food. 
How can I give her that when I have lost thirty 
pounds a year?” 

Poor Andrew’s face was white enough now. 

“But how did you lose it, Gypsy dear?” he said. 
“T thought you and Miss Cane were inseparable as 
day is from night. I thought she liked you so much.” 

“T thought so too,” said Gypsy, “and perhaps, as 
far as I personally am concerned, she does; but she 
tells me some of the girls’ parents have been com- 
plaining, and she says there is no help for it, but she 
must look out for a teacher who has got higher 
certificates than any I have been able to win. 
Fathers and mothers think of nothing in these days 
but what they call higher education, and Miss 
Cane says that though she is fond of me for myself, 
she cannot pretend that [am up to the standard. 


In short, Andrew, I am dismissed, and we are the 
poorer by thirty pounds a year.” 

“And my mother is ill,” said Andrew, very slowly ; 
“yes, the news is bad. I'll just run up and bid 
mother good-night, Gypsy, and then go out for a 
walk. Poor little sister, don’t ery; you may be sure 
I would not willingly add to your burdens.” 


CHAPTER IIT. 


YOUNG Selwyn stole softly into his mother’s room, 
pressed a kiss on her face, and then, without waiting 
for her to address a single word to him, he left her, 
went down-stairs again, and putting on his hat, went 
out, 

The air of the humble little house in Hammer- 
smith seemed to suffocate him ; he did not want to 
meet Gypsy again that night ; he hurried out, and when 
he got into the street, walked rapidly, not greatly 
caring whither he wended his way. He was clever, 
ambitious, and to-day he had made a marked 
success. Before him lay a tempting, a distinguished 
path. Why did he suddenly feel so miserable? He 
had but to keep his mother to her promise, he had 
but to impress on Gypsy the absolute necessity of 
being very, very saving, of wearing still shabbier 
dresses, and still more darned gloves. His mother 
had but to do without the nourishing things which 
the doctor ordered, and he could still go to Rome, 
and in two years he would be an artist, able to earn 
a good income—able to support them all. Surely, 
even from a prudential point of view, it would be right 
for his mother and Gypsy to deny themselves now. 

These tempting thoughts did assail the young 
fellow, but somehow they did not conquer. If An- 
drew was selfish, it was only from want of thought. 
He remembered to-night certain things about his 
mother—patient, patient deeds of daily self-denial ; 
he remembered how pretty Gypsy had looked once 
in a new hat which he had managed to buy for her. 
He recalled with a great stab of agony a little 
speech which his sister had made that evening :— 

“ How are we to live during the two years while 
you are being made an artist 7?” 

He stayed out for many hours; during that walk 
he had a sore, sore fight with himself; when he 
did creep home he felt dead tired. 

The next morning the successful winner of the 
scholarship sought his master. 

“You offered that thirty pounds a year with a 
certain object, did you not, Mr. Mitford ?” 

“T certainly had an ulterior object, Selwyn,” 
replied the artist. “I meant the successful com- 
petitor to take advantage of the money to go to 
tome, and there perfect his education. In short, | 
hoped you would win the prize, Selwyn; you have 
done so; all is right. But what is the matter, my 
lad?” 


“T only wished to know, sir, if the scholarship 


remains mine in any case—I mean, must I use it for 
going to Rome, and for that purpose only 7” 
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“Certainly not,” said Mr. Mitford. “ You won 
your scholarship without any such conditions 
attached. I recommended a certain course; [ still 
recommend it; 
concerned, it is yours for the next five years, You 
ean make ducks and drakes of it, if you like.” 

Selwyn’s face became very pale. 

“Ts it necessary for me to go to Rome to become 


but as far as the scholarship is 


an artist ?” he asked. 
“ Not 


there receive will considerably shorten your time of 


necessary, but the education you will 


probation. I can do much for you in my studio; Iam 
vain enough to say I ean do as much for you as any 
artist in England, but Rome is the right place for an 
artist’s education, my dear boy.” 

Andrew Selwyn’s face grew a little paler. 

“ Forgive me, sir,” he said at last ; “ I cannot go. 
It is—it is a great disappointment, but my mother 
and sister—my mother is ill——” Here he stopped 
abruptly, dashed his hand across his eyes, and rushed 
out of the studio. 
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Mr. Mitford felt truly bewildered. 

That afternoon, however, the benevolent yventle- 
man and great artist found his way down to the 
humble little house in Hammersmith. There he 
had an interview with Gypsy and her mother, and 
there he learned some things which made him 
prouder of his favourite pupil than ever. 

“The boy shan’t be baulked of his self-denial,” he 
“ After all, a sacrifice such as he 
makes for his mother and sister is worth more to the 


said to himself. 


training of his moral nature than all the laurels 
I'll take extra pains with 
the boy, and see if for once T can’t turn out as fine 


which Rome can bring him. 
an artist as Signor Villari himself.” 


Mr. Mitford kept his word. 
long before now stepped up many rungs on the 


Andrew Selwyn has 
ladder of fame. 
strong again, and pretty Gypsy thinks of darned 
and cotton gloves as things of the very dim and 
distant past. 


Mrs. Selwyn has got well and 
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CAIRO. 


_ has been so long the object of special 
4 public interest, that one need hardly apologise 
for giving a little sketch of a work in Cairo which 
is less known than it deserves. 

Not many minutes’ walk from the principal railway 
station stands a spacious building, with a smaller one 
beside it, close to a pleasant garden bright with 
flowers and foliage. These buildings are the schools 
and dispensary of the English-Egyptian Mission. 

Early and late in the day, the school door is 
crowded with boys in their variously coloured dresses, 
books and slates in hand, entering or leaving the 
school, while a back way admits a train of white- 
robed girls proceeding to their separate entrance. 

Seven hundred in all are in daily attendance, the 
boys being the more numerous. Arabic is the school 
language, for all are native Egyptians—with few 
exceptions. But any visitor to the boys will hear 
them read, translate, and answer questions in English 
and French : 
show they are receiving a thoroughly solid education. 


and a very cursory examination will 


The girls marry so young that they can only find 
time for mere rudimentary teaching ; but all read 
and write in their own tongue, and their beautiful 
needlework shows that the female industry is not 
neglected. But all boys and girls, Copt and Moslem 
alike (and the Moslems comprise fully half the boys 
and two-thirds of the girls), are daily instructed in 
the Scripture and in Gospel truths ; and any who 
will take the trouble to question them through the 
English-speaking teachers, will ascertain that their 


knowledge is correct and thorough. It is a pretty 
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sight to watch the little girls grouped round the 
large school-room, in their Arabic dress, singing some 
of the old familiar hymns or repeating together, in 
their measured chant, the Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. And how they enjoy their school is 
sufficiently shown by the eagerness with which they 
return in after-life to visit it, and their desire to 
bring their children—for this work is now more than 
twenty-three years old. More than that time has 
passed since an English lady (Miss M. L. Whately) 
when staying in Cairo for health, felt impelled to 
make an effort in behalf of the many neglected little 
girls she saw playing at her door, At that time few 
Copt and no Moslem girls received any education at 
all. The difficulties she had to encounter were many 
and great, and she was then only imperfectly 
acquainted with the language : but she succeeded at 
last in collecting half a dozen little ones in her own 
sitting-room to learn the alphabet of their own 
tongue and a Scripture text. This small beginning 
has gone on till it has grown to the flourishing schools 
we now see as the result. Many hundred boys 
educated in them are now filling important situa- 
tions of trust, and many married girls read the 
Gospel in their homes, and bring their little ones 
to the school. 

But this is only a part of Miss Whately’s work for 
Egypt. The smaller building beside the school-house 
is the dispensary of the Medical Mission, There a skil- 
ful and excellent doctor (a Syrian by birth, trained in 
the American College at Beyrout) attends daily for 
five mornings in the week, and crowds of the sick poor 
flock for relief: for no gratuitous medical help is 
within reach of the Cairo poor, and numbers yearly 
lose their sight from the terrible eye-diseases of the 
country, for want of timely care. It was for this need 
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that the Medical Mission was established. The doe- 
tor’s consulting room opens upon two waiting-rooms 
for men and women respectively, a small group of 
turbaned? and long-robed men in one, and a larger 
number of blue-mantled women seated on the floor of 
the larger one, many with infants or older little ones 
brought to consult the “ Hakeem ;” and while they 
wait their turn, the lady sits at her table with her 
large Arabie Bible, and reads a parable or a Bible 
history, and gives the simple explanations needed by 
those who have never received teaching before. At 
first the 
gradually the power of the narrative is felt, and one 
and another whispers, “These words are good and 
sweet words ; we never heard any like them.” 

Many who came only for healing of the body, have 
stayed to listen, and wished to come again only to 
hear. One poor Nubian Nile-boat captain, whose 
sight was restored by the treatment, asked for a 
Bible as soon as he was able to use his eyes. And 


newcomers stare and are. restless, but 


the tender care given has done much to soften 
Moslem prejudice against Christians, ‘ These people 
love us! they do all this for the love of God!” is 
often remarked. In the native hospitals, chloroform 
(an expensive article in hot countries, from the 
evaporation) is often refused the poor patient out of 
economy ; in the Medical Mission it is freely given, and 
the costly remedies often required are never spared. 
But this is only done at the cost of most painful 
effort. Miss M. Whately has given all she had to 
give of her own private means ; her funds depend on 
friendly contributions, and the death of old friends, 
and bad times, have diminished these. Yet the need 
is the same and even greater, for more and more 
poor patients flock to the only place where relief 
Miss Jourdan, 21, Westbourne Park 


is possible. 














SCHOOL HOUSE, CAIRO. 
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Villas, W., is the Hon. Secretary and Sub-treasurer of 
the Mission, and will be glad of any help. Thousands 
have been cured and relieved; many totally blind 
restored, others saved from loss of sight, besides 
other cases of eure. And the schools would in- 
crease largely were means at hand. This is a call 


“THE QUIVFR” 


on the sympathies of British Christians, through 
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whose means much may be done in this way to soften 
hostile feeling in Egypt, and to alleviate a heavy 
burden of suffering; and it is with this hope that we 
venture to try and enlist the sympathy of all who 
feel pity for poor Egypt. 

















EGYPTIAN SCHOOL-GIRLS AT EMBROIDERY WORK. 


“VHE Q@UIV Bk” 


BIBLE CLASS. 


—. «Se — 


QUESTIONS. 

59. What prophet is described as having acted as 
servant to another prophet ? 

60. What space of time was occupied by the 
Israelites in wandering through the wilderness after 
they had reached the Holy Land ? 

61. What words were engraven on the mitre of 
Aaron ? 

62. On what oceasion was an army sent to take 
one man? 

63. Our blessed Lord, in speaking of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, says, “The sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light.” What prophet 
used similar language in reference to the destruction 
of Egypt? 

64. To whom was the city of Hebron given as an 
inheritance ? 

65. What words of our blessed Lord seem to have 
most deeply impressed the woman of Samaria as to 
His prophetic character ? 

66. By what plea did the Jews excuse themselves 
for putting Jesus to death ? 

67. What captain is mentioned in the Bible as 
noted for his furious driving, and in what way is his 
name now used ? 

68. We often tell people that it is very foolish 
to get out of temper. What proverb teaches this ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 346. 

49. Of the city of Samaria. (1 Kings xvi. 23, 24.) 

50. Beeause “he spake of frees, from the cedar 
which is in Lebanon, even ento the hyssop which 
groweth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts and 
fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” (1 Kings 
iv. 33.) 

51. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
(Acts xx. 35.) 

52. “The mount of corruption.” (2 Kings 
xiii. 13.) 

53. The woman at the well in Sychar said to 
Jesus, “I know that Messias cometh which is 
called the Christ. When He is come He will tell us 
all things.” (St. John iv. 25.) 

54. “Even the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” (St. Luke xii. 7.) 

55. On the oceasion of any national or publie fast. 
(1 Sam. vii. 6.) 

56. The field and eave of Machpelah, purchased by 
Abraham from the sons of Heth. (Gen. xxiii. 17, 18.) 

57. Because they did not fully realise the greatness 
of the work which God had wrought for them, as 
David says, “Our fathers understood not Thy wonders 
in Egypt.” (Ps. evi. 7.) 

58. The wise woman of Tekoah, who was sent by 
Joab to King David, (2 Sam, xiv, 2—8.) 
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Notice.— 
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HONOURABLE 


THIRD LIST. 


-An account of the continued progress of the Order was given last month. 


SERVICE. 





It may here be added that 


hundreds of names are still awaiting their turn for insertion; and Members whose names are not in this or former 


lists will please understand that they have not been overlooked. 
of candidates have been so indistinctly written that it is possible they are not correctly spelt below. 
receive corrections to be made in the Register of the Order. 
All communications to the Editor must be 


the Editor will be glad to 
further list next month. 


In some 


2ases 


accompanied by 


The following names, duly certified, have been enrolled between January 22nd and February Mth, inclusive, 
making a total of One Thousand Members to that date :— 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS 











(Over 50 Years’ Service 
Name. Address. 
* BAYLIS, ANN Stubton. 
MARY Stubton, | 
ANN Hammersmith, W 
* FL OWE! RS, SUSAN London, W. 
* HALL IDAY, DINAH Edinburgh 
* KESTERTON, ANN Klles:nere, Salop. 
* WMAN,WILLIAM Godalming. 
*STEDALL, MARTHA St. Leonards. 
* SMITH, CHARLES Southborough. 
* SUTHERLAND, ANN Oswestry. 
* WILLMER, EMMA 


MARIA 
FIRST CLASS MEMBERS. 
(Between 25 and 50 Year 
Archer, Susanna Lee, S.E. 
Adderley, William Canterbury 
Anscombe, Eliz West Brighton 
Adlam, Mary Salisbury 





Arnold; Susannah 

Bishop, William 

Barnes, 
: E 


Ipsley. 
Northampton. 
Castle Cary 
oe atlock 


Harriet 
lizabeth 





Ba PU 
Burbidge, Daniel 
Clarke, Harriet 
Cloke, Charlotte 
Carter, Jane 


i e 
hal av atea 
Albans 

Gasket 
Hornsey Kise 
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Davis, George Westhorpe. 
* Davies, Elizabeth Chislehurst. 
* Deller, Eliza Wincanton. 
* Evans London, N. 
London, W. 
Gunnersbury. 
Bristol. 
Chelsea, S.W. 
pr ae hil 
Cheltenham. 
West Tarring. 
Falkirk, N B. 
Leek. 
London, 55 WwW. 
London, 
aa 
Didsbury 





* Fisher, Ellen 

+ Fryer, "Martha 

t Field, Eliza 

* Freeman, Ano 

+ Fowler, Maria 

+ Farley, Sophia 

+ Fairlie, Janet 

+ Goldstraw, James 

+ Goodhorn, Harriet 

+ Gurney, Ann 
ivigg, Eliza 

+ Gregory, Ann 

* Grey, Hannah London, W. 

+ Gibbons, Elizabeth Southborough. 

* Gooch, M Anne Bath 

+ Gooch, Charlotte Norwich. 

+ Harrison, Mary Presteign. 

+ Hodgkinson, Edwin London, W. 

+ Hinckle vee innah London, W.C. 

+ Hoskin, } London, W. 

+ Hulton, Donte London, W. 

+ Hawes, Elizabeth London, W.C. 

ury Ann St. Leonards 

London, S.W. 

Bristol 

London, N 

Chelsea, 8. W. 

Broughton. 















r, © oh: ules 
+ Kirkham, Jane 
* Le Parmentier, 
Guernsey. 
ki ee 





We et Cowes, 
London, 8. W. 
London, SW. 
Bath. 
Devonport. 
Twickenham. 
Plymouth. 
Ewell. 
London, 8. W. 
Dawlish. 
Hampstead. 
West Dulwich. 
Berkhs un pste’ ad. 
London, 8.W, 





} ri 
* Mann, Charles 
+ Moss, Ann 

+ Martin, 
* Newson, + if anor 
* Phillips, Mary 

* Prior, cae Maria 
«Pitt, Anne 

* Phillips, Elizaveth 
* Park,+ hristina 


Eliz. Mary = Totnes. 

Surbiton, 
-restbury. 

Stradsett 








Glasgow. 


Richmond Hill, S 


Service.) 


Camberwell, S.E. 


+ Chappell, Caroline Keston. 

+ Clarkson, Elizxbeth Tunbridge Wells. 
* Crowhurst, Barbary Surbiton. 

+ Davey, Kobert Taunton 

+ Dalgleish, Ann Cheltenham, 

+ Duncanson, Wm. Garcur, Stirlingsh. 
* 


Years in 
Present 
Situation, 

53 
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FIRST CLASS MEMBERS 


Name. 
He ars 
Mary 


Pell, 
Ann 








Palmer 
i 


Peay, W itiam 


Pender, Barnard 
Partridge, liz. 
Perkes, Caroline 
Prior, wrge 
Renwick, Janet 
Richardson, Eliz. 
Robson, Sarah Ann 
pod sarah Ann 
lta ts) 
Re vndatl, Ann Amelia 
Redheac : Je 
Smallpiece, Sarah 
Strickson, Fanny 
Slade, Louisa Jane 
Strange, Susanna 
Stonebridge, Emma 
Simpson, Fanny 
Stubberfield, F. J 
Soden, Mary Ann 
Storrier, Annie 
Stephenson, Jane 
tf mpleton, Marert. 

















'y Anne 
Todd, “Charlotte 


Turner, Fri LnCces 








ames 

His rriet 

Ww hittet » Jessie 

Williams, Kobert 

Wells, Mary 

Walden, Sarah 

Westbrook, John 

Webber, Jane 

Whistle, Elizabeth 

Whitehead, Mary 
Ann 

Young, Ellen 





ORDINARY 


(Between 7 and 
Acworthy, Ann 
Ashmead, Jesse 
Allen, JE mily L. 
Abbey, Annie 





Andrews, Jemima 
Ayling, Mary 
Armstrong, 


“Cather- 





my 
Alle m1. "liz abeth 
ke I 





4 , Eliz. 

Ar bon, May KE. 
Arnott, Elizabeth 
Anderson, Emma 
Allen, Ellen M. 
Austin, Rose I 
Ashdown, Mariha 
Ball, James 
Borebam 
Boxey, Emma 
Burgess, Elizabeth 
Rell, Louisa 
Bridger, C: eroline K. 
Bell, Maria 
Bennett, = 
Boyles, Susan 
Bates, Emma 
Burrell, Mary L. 
Bennett, Em: E 
Brewer, ral 
Bailey 
Bright, 
Brindle, 

k 



















, Eliz 
Brighton, 


Marion 


Continued. 
Address. 

Wisbech 

Tenby. 

Stubton. 

Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham. 

Masham. 

Chichester. 

Sell Ds 

Ipsle 

Lone oe NW. 

Chepstow. 

St. soswells, N.B, 

Ryde. 

Leices 

er Tosuduth. 
rr 





isbech. 
West Ham. 
Bedford. 
Bournemouth. 
Wanstead. 
Lewisham, S.E. 
London, W. 
London, W 
Adare, 








Ee N.W. 

sastling 
pee son 
Bristol. 
Guildford. 

sristol 
Bath 37 
Didsbury 40 
Canterbury. 7 
Plymouth. 3 
Scarborough. 44 
Lowestoft. 


reham. 
thourne, 36 
























34 

Se * 36 

Bath. 44 

Oxford. 37 

Orkney, N.B. 3 
MEMBERS. 

25 Years’ Service. 
London, N.W. 18 
Prestbu 9 
Sutton, Surrey. 17 
Paddington, W. 13 
Bath. 21 
London, W. 9 
Brockley, S.E. 7 
Farnham. 2 
London, S8.E. 15 
London, N.W. 7 
Eltham. 15 
N. Southgate. 7 
London, W. 16 
London, S W. 23 
Glasgow. 8 
Caversham, 21 
Great Yarmouth. 20 
Hollington, 10 
Hollington. 8 
‘Torquay. 11 
Whepstead. 18 
Kingsd wn. 20 
London, W. 21 


Camberley. 
kmsworth. 
Bishopwe ar mouth, 
Londen, W. 
aie. s.W. 
Portishe: ui. 
London, 

— 

Swindon. 
Prestbury. 
Brighton. 
Hastings. 
Blandford. 

Bristol. 
Wisbech. 
Bury. 
Kurton. 
Bristol. 
Market R: 
Nottingham, 
Tondon, W. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS 


Name. 
HA es td 
Baile 





Bunt, Eliz. J: 
Brown, EK He n 
nr 





Al 
Eliza 


Benne tt, 
Brown, Annie Eliz, 
Balding, Eliz. Ann 


Basham, Rachel 
Beeton, Sarah Jane 
Beeton, Charlotie 
Brown, Nettie 
Butcher, El eth 
—2 tise beth 
Butts, A pH. 
Bellw pod, Taaba ‘lla 
Beales, Louisa 
Bell, Kate 
Buck, Mary 
Bristow, Louisa 
CG yds Esther M. 
Cole, Caroline 
Cc arene, Hannah 
Crook, Adelaide 
‘ark, Annic E. 
worthy, 














Amelia 


K. 
Cubbin, Elizabeth 
Coombs, Mary Jane 
Chart ; 
Chapman, Sarah 
Collett, Dinah 
Collett, Jemima 
Connolly, Margaret 
Child, Jane 
Cheek, Rachel 
Curson, Elizabeth 
Coulter, Mary 
Connell, Ellen 
Coates, Eliz. (Mrs). 
Coates, Elizabeth 
Chure hill, Rosina M. 
Chapman, Richard 
Coslett, Adelaide 
Chambers, prey otee 
Cowing, Mary Ann 
: hristie, Janet A. 

Calder, Sarah K. 
Clews, Hannah M. 
Crowe, Eliza 





























Clark, Sarah 
Chapman, 
Cobbett, E 
Crook, Saral 
Chadwick, Emma 
Dinham, Ann 
Dymond, Eliza P. 
Dart, Emily 
Dunn, Annie 
Dickson, Elizabeth 
Dixon, Sarah 
Day, Mary Ann 
Doherty, Mary Ann 
fee Albert 
Dill, Mary Ann E. 
Davis, Margaret 
Dow ling, Henry . 
Duchemin, EK liza 













, Harriet E. 
nn 

rds, Jane 
Emes, Sophia 
Earey, Ann 
edmunds, Ann 
England, Martha 

M. A. 







Samuel 
au Sophia 


Fre neine 2 
Farthing Ann 
Francis, 
Fitt, phoebe 
Fulter, Rachel M. 
Freeman, Emma 
hier, Eleanor C. 
Fairminer, Mary A. 











Continued, 

























(happily very few) the names 
In such cases 
We hope to publish a 
a stamped addressed envelope. 


Address, Years 
Glasgow. i6 
Upper Norwood. 4 
Beccles i 
Stretton. it 
Southborough. 1s 
St. Columb. 1b 
London, W.C. 9 
Compton, 16 
Croydon. Il 
Loudon, N ll 
Brighton. 8 
Wooutord, 16 
Leicester. 23 
Withington. rt) 
Withington. 7 
Diss. 2 
Worthing. 9 
Heckley. ll 
Lendon, N. 7 
Wakcficld 19 
London, W rT) 
Wanstead, 19 
London, N.W. 7 
Croydon. th 
Ww andsworth, SW. 1 
Cloisters, S Ww, i 
Hastin 28 
Handsworth I 
Belvedere. 1 
Sees 8 

8 
Bi: relic ath, S.E, iM 
London, W. 8 
Bristol, it 
Loudon, N.W nT) 
London, Vv. 8 
Sire itford- -ol-Avon, 11 
Ealing. 4 
Witham. la 
Bath. 17 
Ritenense k. 7 
Stubton. IB 
Denmark Hill 13 
Denmark Hill. Ww 
Heavitree. hy 
Godstone, 4 
Totnes. 11 
Southsea 10 
London, W. 7 
Stirling, N.B. 7 
Sutton, Surrey. 7 
Stockholm. 16 
London, W ra 
Southampton. 13 
Lowestoft. 1b 
London, N.W. Is 
Isleworth. x 
Woolpit. HY 
Eastbourne. 4 
Ealing. Is 
Brighton. ” 
london, W. i 
Wakefield. 12 
Woolstone. nT) 
Torquay, 7 
Bristol. ” 
London, W. 17 
London, N. 21 
Albrighton. 17 
Holloway, N. 16 
London, ye 14 
Dorcheste 23 
London, S.W. fa 
Chorlton. Ww 
Weymouth. Ww 
W. Holloway. Hr 
Didsbury. IX 
Streatham, S.W. ” 
Eastling. 22 
Plymouth. Is 
Cotham. 9 
Sydenham. Is 
London, W. 23 
Putney, S.W. 8 
London, S.W. 7 
Croydon. 24 
Croydon, 2 
London, N. 9 
Worthing. 10 
Southborough 10 
Sydenham. 18 
Kk. Dulwich, S.B. 10 
S. Beddington. 8 
London, W. lo 
Ealing. 1B 
Farnham 10 



































ss aoaars 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 


Address, 
Godstone. 
Worthing. 
Salisbury. 
Derby. 
Ipswich. 
Kingston Hilt 





London, S.W 
Lendonu, N.W. 
Wakefield. 








Torquay. 
L, a 
Kasthi 
hy hes attic ‘ld. 

. Neots. 
St Neots 
Kecles. 


St. Leonards, 
Edinburgh. 


Thornton Heath. 


Denmark Hill. 
exeter. 
Matlock. 
Trowbridge. 
Bristol. 
London, W. 
New Hinckscy 
Brighton. 
Eynsham. 
Hinckley. 
Hereford 
London, 5.W. 
Richmond, S.W. 
Winchest: r. 
Brixton, 5.W. 
Milford Haven. 
Brixton, 8. W. 
Brixton, S.W 
W. Tarring. 
Handsworth. 
Wimbledon 





a ade Ww. 
Leonards. 
ayn sham 
Yorktown, 
Emsworth 





Leamington 
London, 8.W 
Nuneaton 
Old Swinford. 
Cloisters, 5.W. 


Bristol. 
London, S.W. 
Bournemouth. 
Handsworth. 
Bettws. 


London, N.W. 
Llanberis. 
Berkhamsted. 
Sleaford. 
Huddersfield. 
Hastings. 
alisbury. 


Se 
Wolverhampton. 


Hawick, N.B. 
Lowestoft. 
Cheltenham 


Ellesmere. 
Silioth. 
Handsworth. 
Didsbury. 
Hemington. 
Stonehouse. 
Wimbiedon. 
Bristol. 





d. 
re mbroke Dock. 
Cranbrook 
Queenstown. 
Chiddingfold 
Wrexham. 
Rochdale. 
Orkney, N.B. 
Bottesford. 
London, W. 


Holmfirth. 
Cheltenham. 
J.ondon, S.W. 
London, S.W. 
Rockley. 
Addiscombe. 
Sunderland. 
Swindon. 
Tonbridge. 
Wisbech. 
Beckenham. 
Watford. 
Midhurst. 


Wingham. 
Wimborne. 


Plymouth. 
Stourport. 





+_ + = ~ + 


+ 


8 
6 
1 
1 
7 
8 
“o 
8 
8 
8 
3 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 
i 
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Name. 
Lawrence, Ellen M. 
Lansley, Bliz. >arah 
Lawton, Mary 





Lavender, Caroline 
E 


Lawrence 
Lee, Reb 
Lawton, Sa 
Lock, Ellen 
L yneh, Be ae 






Maneer, $ 
Mitchell, Sara 
Morris, he eins. 
Male, Bessie 
M: ale, Emily 
Minhinett, Thos. 
Milsom, Edith 
Muddime un, Mary 
F 





ren, Mz ary 
Mine hin, James 
Maynard, Mary 
Millard. Elizabeth 
Menns, Antoinette 
Moon, Caroline 














Masters, Eleanor E. 


Morton, Louisa 

Middleton, Susan 
Middleton 
Morse, Diana C. 
Moore, Mary R. 
Mackie, Jane 

Muldowney 





Mary 





Mitchell,Marg. Jane 


Malhey, Ann 
MeW oe ys Jane 
Mulford, my 
Mattacks, * ouisa C 






Me adows s, Jane 
Michael, Susan 
McCreery, Annie 
Maidens, Eliz. Mary 
Millican, Eve 
Moore, Fanny 
Moore, Sarah Anne 





me ‘Kechanie, Janet 


Me Lean, Elizabeth 
Nicholson, Annie 
Neal, Robert 
Neves, Emma 
Noot, Harriet E. 
Newton, Jane Ain 
Oakley, Sarah 
Osgood, Jane 
Ormanby, Elea 
Hi. 
Orpe, Marta 
Oxi: ind, Fanny E. 
Oxley, Annie 





ecient ly 
Pavey, Fanny | 
ParkinsGn, Maria 
Petty, Sarah 
Petty, Mary 

Pac ker, Lillie Eliz. 
Peak, Ann 

Parke 











Annie 


Pritty man, Timothy 
L. 





1 
Pilk' ngton, Kate 
P 





Pavier, Charlotte 
Partridge, Wm. 





Rundle, 
Redgrave, E 
Roberts, Richard 
Rutledge, Ellen 
Rogers, Jane 








Rushmore, Helen 


Jane 
Rennie, Barbara 


received Bibles ranging in value from Six 
s.; besides Medals and Certificates. 

Tlose marked + have received Medals of the Order and Certificates, 
* received Certificates of Membership, 





Sarah F. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 


Address. 
Thatcham. 
London, W. 
Herne Hill. 


London, N.W. 
London Ww 
Hampstead. 
hdgbaston. 
London, 5.W. 
Witham. 
London, 8.W. 
Hendon. 
London, E.C 
Corwen. 
Brighton. 





Wolverhampton, 


Streatham, S. 
Bourbemouth. 
Bournemouth. 
Devonport. 
Waketield. 
Eynsham. 
Downside. 
Bristol. 
Lockerbie, N.B. 
London, W. 
Southport. 
Falkirk, N.B. 
Prestbury. 
Bournemouth. 
Lee, 5.E. 
Eastling. 
Worthing. 
Cloisters, 5 W. 
Hampstead. 
St. Neots. 

st. Neots. 
Bristol. 
Grantham. 


Richmond, $.W. 


Hampstead. 
Dalbeattie. 
Wisbech. 
Beverley. 
Lisburn. 
Lincoln. 
Silloth. 
Caterham. 
Stoke Abbott. 


Liverpool 


Milton Lockhart. 


Thrapstone. 
Turnham Green. 


Streatham, 5.W. 


Swainswick. 
Melchb urne. 
London, N.W. 
Highgate Hill. 


Ulverston. 
Ashbourne. 
London, W. 
Bradford. 
Totnes. 
Brighton. 
Southend. 
Bluntisham. 
Bluntisbam. 
Bluntisbam. 
London, S.E. 
Sydenham. 
London, S.E. 
Bristol. 


Streatham, S.W. 


Gosforth. 
Herne Hill. 
Brighton 





see, SE. 
Lisburn. 
Godston 





Bedford. 
London, N. 


Lowestoft. 
Twickenham. 
Callington. 
"lorquay. 


Bermondsey, S.E. 


Emsworth 
Falmouth. 
Halifax 
Montrose, N.B. 
Wakefield. 
London, W 
London, S.W. 
Addiscombe. 
Rive rénorpe. 
London, N. 
Devonport. 
Ruckinge. 
Wellesboro’. 
Canterbury. 
Tenby. 


Camberwell, S.E. 


Chislehurst. 


No correspondence can be entered into on the subject of the awards, 
a careful consideration of € 
accordance with regulations which have been duly supplied to the 
Members concerned. 


which have been 


+ Ruff. Eliza 
M 
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+ 
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made upon 





ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE, 


Name. 


Roberts, Mz 
cs Mary E. 
Kick, Henrietta 
Rossic r, Marie 
Russell, Euphemia 








Rennie, Me —— 
Ik ach, Mar, 
Richs slag & sie 
Robins, George 
Ross, Ain 
Ralph, Ellen 
Ralph, Emma 
Robertson, Cathrn. 
Sage, Annie Maria 
Smith, Anna 
Stanley, A. Louisa 
Smith, Mary Ann 
Smith, Ms ry Ann 
Sayers, Ehzabeth 
Stanmore, Rose 
Smith, Jane 
Stenning, Fanny 
Stevens, Ann 
Seymour, Amelia 
Stonard, Mary Ann 
Sheepwash, Clara 
Searle, Sarah Ann 
Searle, Susie 
Sperring, Charles 























_ Stark, Maggie 


Screen, klizabeth 
Sampson, Eliz. Jane 
Sheers, Sarah Ann 
South, Caroline 
Sainsbury 3 









Stonard, Ja 
Stephenson, Mary 





Jane 
Sanders, Mary 
Stevens. Mary 
syre ee 
Saltmer, Eller 
Simp) kin, Hi arr lett 


Thompson, Isabella 
Taylor, 

ribot, Albe rtina A. 
Thompsen, Martha 
Tuckwell, Lizzie 
pad ne, Emma 

7 ary Ann 








bb, Mar 

Tye, M: ary Anne 
Tugwell, Mary 
Terry, Annie 
Turner. Sarah 
‘Tutchener, Robert 
Turner, Sarah Jane 
Townsend, Sarah 
Taylor, May 

Upson, Harriet 

Emma 

Virgin, Anne 

Wilks, George 

Wiil Janet 
Wade, ‘Eliza 

Ww allis, pes 
Willox, Ma 

w hitmarsh, ‘Harrtt. 
White, Margaret 
Winter, Jane 
Walcroft, Fanny 
Wright, M. Eliz. 
Wooller, Fanny 
Worf, Sophia 
Williams, Jane 
Waters, Helen 
Wilson, Susan E. 
Warmington, Caro- 














aiker, AI 
Willsher, Sarah 
Watson, Mary Anne 
Wallace, ¥ 
Wickens, Eliz. 
Walker, Hannah 
Webb, Louisa 
Watts, Helena I. 
Wallington, Alice 
Williams, Martha 
Weston, ¢ atherine 
y Sarah Ann 











Webb, Emma (1) 
Webb, Emma (2) 
Wilkins, Amy A. 
Watson, Catherine 
Whatmore, Harriet 
Waller, Jane 
Wardle, Mary 
Wright. kmma 
Wal . Isabella 
V 





Waldron, Sarah 
Young, Jane 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 
Address. Years. 
Thrapstone. 


Stourbridge 
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Congleton. 
Clapham, 8. W. 
London, S.W. 


Godalming. 


Withbury. 
Brighton. 
Bristol. 
Devonport. 
Heavitree 
London, W. 
Beckenhi a 
London, 

| og N.B. 
Bristol. 
London, N.W. 
London, W 
Bristol. 
Banbury. 
Belvedere. 


Southborough. 


Edinburgh. 
London, W 





London, W. 


Clapham, 8. W. 


Richmond, 8.W. 


Sidmouth. 
Sidmouth. 
Cotham. 
Carnwath. 


Dorchester. 
Godstone. 

Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Bottesford. 
London, W 
Croydon. 


Stockholm. 
Barnstaple. 
Bristol. 
Wimbledon. 
Wakefield 
London, W. 
London, N.W 
Newcastle 
Camberley. 
London, N 
Bristol. 
London, N. 
London, pf 
Chelsi Ww 
Billyle 
London, W. 
Bath. 
Bath. 
Richmond, S.W. 
Leeds 
Hampstead. 
Southborough. 
Old Trafford. 
Wishech. 
Beckenham. 





London, W.C. 
Bedford 
Prestbury. 

K ‘.B. 





elso, N.B. 
tomford. 
Croydon, 
Stratford 
London, W. 
Sutton, Surrey. 
London, 8S. W. 
Crouch Hill, N. 
Wisbech. 
Brighton. 


Brighton. 
Epping. 


London, W. 
Clapham, S.W. 
Bedford. 
Withington. 
Eccles. 
Blackheath. 
Bedford. 

E. Finchley. 
London, W. 
Bewdley 
Canterbury. 
London, 8.W. 
Brighton. 

W. Brighton. 
Aintree. 

L ndon, w. 
Halifax 
Routhhoroue®. 
Swainswic 
Bradford- on- Avon 
London, 
Ranmoor. 
Edgbaston. 
Hitchin. 
Southport 
London, N.W. 
Glasgow. 
London, W. 
Crawley Dn. 
Twickenham. 


1 
13 
9 
7 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“SAVE THE CHILDREN.” 


ee 
said Bin- 


ney, “are the 
poetry of the 
world, beams 
of light, fount- 
ains ef love, 
fresh flowers 
of our hearths 
and homes.” 
Some of us, 
whose _ hearts 
thank God for 
the innocent 
loveliness of 
little children, 
know, too, 


another side of 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Pry.) the 





LORD ABERDARE, 


picture— 

childhood neg- 
lected, shamed, polluted, erying in the darkness for 
the aid which the worldly-minded will not pause 
to give. Precious to the people of God are the lambs 
for whom the Saviour bled, and to Christian sym- 
pathies they cannot cry in vain. Lord Aberdare 
issues a circular letter on behalf of vast numbers of 
children exposed to evil associations, and growing 
up dangerous to society by reason of the pernicious 
circumstances surrounding them. The Children’s 
Aid and Refuge Fund (32, Charing Cross, 8.W.) 
was started in 1856 for the help of such, and the Fund 
maintains three rescue officers and a boys’ beadle, 
who are continuously working for the benefit of 
neglected children. The boys’ beadle attends the 
police-courts and the London School Board meetings 
to give advice as to the disposal of destitute children 
in suitable homes. The late Earl of Shaftesbury 
used to say that only this and similar societies could 
have saved our great cities from social perils 
oceasioned by misery and despair. 


“ACCORDING TO YOUR FAITH.” 

The following case, related by an evangelist, should 
deepen and renew our conviction that ‘with God 
there is nothing impossible :”"—‘‘T am very much 
troubled,” said a gentleman, with whom the evan- 
gelist was staying on a visit, “as to my_ brother, 
whom I expect down here from Saturday to Monday ; 
he is essentially worldly, and L cannot talk to him 
about religion, though [ long for his conversion.” 


“Let us pray for your brother,” said his friend ; and 
together they knelt down, pleading with God for this 
brother’s soul, When they rose from their knees, 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


Mr. S asked his host, “Do you believe the Lord 
will draw your brother’s heart to Himself ?”—* I 
hope so—I Jong for it,” was the answer.—‘‘ Ah! but 
you have prayed for it; do you expect He will?” 
There was no reply, and they knelt down again and 
prayed till there came the heartfelt ery, “1 know and 
believe the Lord has heard my prayer.” The brother 
arrived, careless in demeanour, and amused at the 
notion of attending service on a wet Sunday. Mr. 
S—— stayed at home with him, and they had a 
pleasant talk together. It turned at last upon the 
turned to 








subject of sea and ships, and Mr. 8 
his companion with the earnest question, “Are you 
He followed 
up the question by a few words of solemn truth, as 
to the sin of resisting the Divine invitation. His 
companion seemed utterly silenced and broken down, 
At last he said, “No one has known it, but I have 
felt the call of God to Himself, and I have resisted 
it.” As we heard of this exclamation, we felt that, 
could his brother have overcome his shyness, how 
helpful he might long since have been to this soul, 
secretly conscious of heavenward thoughts! By 


outward bound, or homeward bound ?” 


Divine help, may we all take courage to be faithful 
Witnesses even to our nearest and dearest. When 
the rest of the party came home, that brother, almost 
despaired of, was on his knees; when at last he 
rejoined the others, it was to confess openly with his 
lips, ‘‘ Brother, I have surrendered to God this morn- 
ing ; henceforth my life is His.” 


“NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS.” 

The poet Whittier says of this book (published by 
Messrs. Morgan and Scott), “It is a sweet and tender 
record of the exceptionally beautiful life of a young 
Woman whose natural gifts were sanctified by reli- 
gion.” Mary Willard, as described by her sister, is 
a most attractive picture, and her own journal and 
notes are full of deep interest. There are many 
Christian lives that would shine more brightly by 
adopting one of her favourite rules of action : “ 1 try 
not to hurt people; I try to remember, even in trifles, 
what will be kindest and pleasantest for them.” 
Full of intelligence and vivacity, Mary Willard had 
a constitutional fear of death, and her painful illness 
Was a grievous trial of faith. “‘ Read me something 
that shows He is sorry now,” she said, after hearing 
a passage as to Christ’s healing the sick. ‘My mother 
loves me and wants me to recover, but Christ does 
not seem to care.” Her one longing in her weakness 
was, “IT want to feel Him nearer,” and at the last 
the clouds all rolled away. She looked up with a 
smile and said, ‘I’m getting more faith,” and at the 
end she could ery, “ He holds me by the hand.” “I 
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know many,” says Bacon, “ who fear to die, but none 
can divine how able he shall be till the storm come ; 
the perfectest virtue is tried in action.” And 
never a prayerful, trusting heart has gone down into 
the shadow-valley without finding a Presence there 
that conquered doubt and dread for ever. 


CHRIST IN THE LIFE. 

“How can you quiet your conscience by such 
sophistry ?” asked a professor of religion of an 
atheist. 
reply. “If I believed what you profess, I should 
think no zeal sufficient.” The exponent of religion, 
living too near the world, contradicted his own 


“ How can you quiet yours?” was the 


arguments. The tempter tries sometimes to draw 
us with a hair, when we would resist a rope: we 
give way in some little thing, forgetting that our 
only strength is in cleaving wholly and utterly to 
the Rock of Ages. We heard of the keeper of a 
railway-bridge over a sheet of water who was en- 
treated by a captain below, a friend of his own, to 
lift the bridge “just this once” for the passage of 
his ship: the railway servant argued that his duty 
was to retain the bridge in position till the express 
had passed, but he went on protesting and listening 
to his friend’s persuasions, till at last he obliged him, 
: By this time other vessels had 
congregated, and having given way to one captain 


‘only this once.” 


the pleadings of the others were granted likewise— 
the boats passed through, but on came the express, 
and ruin and loss of life were the result. ‘“ You 
think you will leave God’s track this onee and then 
return,” was the rebuke of a pastor to an inconsistent 
disciple ; “believe me, if you do, the return is very 
doubtful.” In yielding to one temptation, the way 
is opened for so muny ; nothing will serve us day by 
day but a humble trust in Him who is able to keep 
us from falling, and earnest striving to watch as well 
as pray. 


A MOTHER’S WORK. 


“My children bring their contributions to the 
Inissionary cause,” we heard a mother say one day 
at a Woman’s Conference ; “but it dawned upon 
my mind that they did not bring their interest, their 
hearts. How was I to awaken the interest of my 
boys and girls in this far-away work that I considered 
of such vital importance? I resolved to have a 
missionary evening once a week ; the time set apart 
is now tea-time on Sundays, when we make a family 
collection for missions. All through the week my 
eyes are open for any anecdote or bit of news bearing 
on the subject ; these [ mark or cut out. By Sunday 
I manage to have quite a store of missionary reading, 
and the children have grown to expect and enjoy it. 
Now they know our missionaries’ names, and eagerly 
follow their work, All this means trouble, but the 
children say to themselves, ‘Since mother has 
taken all this trouble, this matter must be worth 
thinking about, and we will begin to look into it,’” 
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The same mother told us she takes a Temperance 
evening for her children, when she has a collection 
of reading awaiting them bearing on this special 
subject. “ By the time my children are eighteen or 
nineteen,” she said, “I shall see the results. IL do 
not mean to begin this sort of work too late.” 


OUR SAVIOUR’S PARABLES. 

The Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor’s last book will add, 
we think, to his already wide and high reputation 
for Biblical exposition. His “ Parables of Our 
Saviour Expounded and Illustrated” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is a work we thoroughly recommend ta 
the ministers of all Christian Churehes, who will find 
in it much helpful and suggestive material. From 
the same publishers we have received “ Rifted 
Clouds,” the autobiography of an estimable Christian 
lady, containing much that is generally interesting, 
and much more that concerns no one outside her 
own family and immediate circle of friends. We 
have also received from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
the new edition, at a price which brings it within 
the reach of all, of Professor Drummond's “ Natura! 
Law in the Spiritual World.” 





THE DUMB CREATION. 

The heart is unfortunate that has no room for 
dumb creatures ; some of the greatest souls that 
earth has known have been characterised by a sort of 
reverential tenderness towards these wonderful, faith- 
ful lives of an inferior order to our own. “ Be com- 
forted, little dog,” said Martin Luther to his canine 
friend ; “thou too in the resurrection shall have a 
little golden tail.” Be not over-shocked, reader! we 
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do not comfort our dogs like Martin Luther, but we 
confess to a consciousness that dogs can comfort ws. 
Our Sunday-school children once appealed to us to 
settle an argument that threatened to overpower the 
Scriptural lesson : “‘ When horses look at men,” said 
one of the boys, “I’ve heard say the men look dread- 
fully big to their eyes—just like giants. Why, if 
they saw us as we are, of course they wouldn’t mind 
us.” It was amusing to hear the conflict of theories, 
but we could not 

help thinking, 


so well known to many of our readers. ‘‘ When my 
first letter was written,” says she, “I was living in a 
country rectory, engaged in parish work, and sur- 
rounded with interests of various kinds; ere the 
twentieth letter of the series was published I found 
all the village ties were broken by my father’s death, 
I came as a very small unit to a city of 70,000 
inhabitants, but I have since thought that God 
ordered ny lot so that Lmight have a wider experience 

of different classes 

of people.” Miss 





would our cats and 
dogs admire us so 
much if they knew. 
us as we are! A 
pleasant — essayist 
remarks that what- 
ever our Sorrows 
or failings, our cats 
do not hope it will 
be a warning to us, 
but come to our 
shoulder and purr, 
“Come, I am sorry 
for you, old man ;” 
and our dog looks 
up and says with 
his honest eyes, 
“Well, you've al- 
Ways got me, you 
know.” We would 
not insult the poor, 
and afflict the self- 
respect of our dogs, 
by dressing them 
in gems and trin- 
kets; but we ! i 
would deal with | EG uy: 
them lovingly and 
gratefully, and we 
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Skinner, in her 





Inessages of coln- 
fort, seems to have 
thought of every- 
body — even the 


$e 82 i ee 


donkey-boys, — tne 


SS 


gamekeepers, — the 
herdsmen, have 
special letters ad- 
dressed to them, as 
well as organists, 
printers, Jaun- 
dresses, and many 
others. Thousands 
of men and boys 
are employed in 

the Welsh collieries 
and quarries, and 
to such. whose lives 


| are often hard and 
i lonely and exposed 

toperil, these cheer- 
ful, loving letters 


must be welcome 
indeed. Some have 
now gone out into 
France. Germany, 
Italy, Denmark, 
| and even into the 














are glad to note = 


that a movement A FRIENDLY 


has been estab- 

lished to provide 

for the veteran days of animals, to rest convalescent 
horses in pleasant pastures, and to afford them com- 
fortable care and grazing when their working days 
are ended. The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals publishes the Animal World and 
Band of Mercy specially to train young people in 
works of mercy and kindliness ; surely the more we 
consider God’s wonderful Hand in the instincts and 
natures of animals, and even of insects and fish, we 
shall feel with the great naturalist who loved them 
all: “He who is so good to the little fishes in the 
wave will not forget to care for me.” 


“THESE SEVEN YEARS.” 


Under this tithe Miss Skinner has published an 
interesting account of her Friendly Letter Mission, 


= far East. “I am 
LETTER. working among 
ignorant women,” 
writes a corre- 
spondent from Mount Lebanon; “they would be 
thankful for a Friendly Letter they could under- 
stand ;” and Miss Skinner exclaims, “ Nothing gave 
me more pleasure than to see my letters in Arabic, 
and feel that by their means I might do some good 
in the land where Jesus lived and died.” It is 
believed that about 364,700 Letters have been dis- 


‘ 


tributed in various countries during “these seven 
years,” and all were specially written to draw the 
human heart nearer to the Lord of all. “I hate 
letter-writing—I never know what to say,” is a 
familiar ery of the present generation. What a 
difference it would make even to our own feelings if, 
in this weary letter-writing, our hearts could say, 
like a young scholar who explained to us his feelings, 
“Tdo the best I can, because my Father stands by 
and watches me while I write!” 





REE 


























A FRIEND'S SUGGESTION. 

One of our readers draws our attention to a matter 
which is of more importance than may at first appear. 
Christian workers jin benevolent enterprises will not 
be offended if we enforce his suggestion. It appears 
to him--and his view of the case will surely appeal 
to all—that prompt acknowledgment of contributions 
sent is certainly due to subseribers, and should in no 
case be omitted. “Three times lately,” says he, “have I 
forwarded cheques, meeting with no acknowledgment 
until { applied for a receipt, and this, I learn, has 
been the ease with others.” 
like method of conducting affairs will certainly be 
far more likely to result in a repetition of aid. Ne- 
glect, whether caused by thoughtlessness or pressure 


Courtesy and a business- 


of work, must in the end be prejudicial to the 
charity. “ You are the only boy who has written to 
thank me,” gratefully said a gentleman to a polite 
lad, one of many to whom he had forwarded gifts. 
He was beginning to fear politeness was becoming 
extinct in the rising generation! ‘‘ Manners make 
the man,” says the proverb. We, who are grown 


up, may well bear in mind that “manners” may 
likewise make or mar the blessed work which we 


have taken up for God. 


“BENEVOLENCE IS THE MINISTER OF GOD.” 

There is plenty of subject for meditation in these 
words of Carlyle’s. The present age is beset by con- 
flicting doctrines, thoughts, and arguments, but those 
who bear the image of God have learnt in doing 
good the secret of pleasing Him. Eloquent ser- 
mons are preached on Hospital Sundays on behalf 
of the sick poor, and in general hearts and purse- 
strings are loosened, but all the year round such 
institutions stand open to relieve and heal, and 
though things have been depressed in our country of 
late, let not retrenchment begin with our help to the 
hospitals, for the very slackness of trade increases 
the number of patients and the applications for 
relief. We would draw attention this month to a 
hospital which perhaps treats more accident cases 
than any other in London, being situated in a very 
central position as to traffic, and near the narrow 
thoroughfares of St. Giles’. One night three cases 
of fracture were brought into Charing Cross Hospital, 
and between midnight and three a.m. twenty-two 
cases of wounds were treated. The children’s ward 
is always full, and there is a special Samaritan Fund 
for feeding and helping poor patients, sending them 
to convalescent homes, ete. ‘Defer not charities 
till death” is sound advice, which, if heeded, would 
lighten the burden on many a benevolent institution. 
We all delight in the virtue of love to our species, as 
set forth by the poet or the preacher, but we read 
once of a little girl to whom “Auntie” sent her 
“love,” and who received the message by replying, 
“I like Auntie’s love best in a parcel.” The poor, 
and those whose energies are spent in aiding them, will 
appreciate our love and sympathy best of all if 
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accompanied by some helpful, ministering contribu- 
tion of substance, clothes, or food. 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

Instruction and guidance both by precept and 
example may be obtained by the perusal of records 
of useful lives dedicated to the service of God. Such 
a life, in an eminent degree, was that of the late 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander, whose career and work have 
received a fitting memorial in the book lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet. The same house has also 
issued an interesting little work, “ Young Plants and 
Polished Corners,” by the Rev. C. H. Nash of Croydon, 
who has brought to his task a cultivated mind and 
an earnest spirit. Sunday-school teachers will find 
this a useful little book. A passing word of com- 
mendation is all our space will permit us to give to 
Mr. Viney’s booklet on “The Valleys and Villages of 
the Bible” (Elliot Stock), Miss Wright’s “ Garland of 
Orange Blossoms ” (same publishers), and the Rev. 
John Brown’s edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
(Hodder and Stoughton), which is nicely got up, minus 
illustrations, but cannot be said to possess any special 
claims upon popular acceptance, beyond being in port- 
able form and in very readable type. 








THE ROYAL ROSE. 


“Why wert thou not born of the thistle breed 7” 
the rose is asked in the fable ; “then the world 
would have deemed thee useful, for thou wouldst 
have served for food.” But zs there no use—no 
precious, heart-healing blessing—in the rose as God 
has made it, whether “ dew-diadem’d, it salutes the 
sun” in garments of snow-white or blushing pink, 
creamy yellow or royal dusk? Beauty has been 
defined as the fringe of Divine apparel: surely this 
perfect flower, flinging its incense across the cottage- 
garden as through the grounds of the wealthy, is 
the Master’s missionary, inspiring us with dreams 
of the loveliness of His Eden, where He is fadeless 
light, and wintry chills are ended. Heaven would 
not dower the rich alone with beauty. In every 
heart there is a craving for the fair and sweet—a 
sense of joy and rest, when one by one the rosebuds— 
“little tents of odour”—peep out and look for 
summer. Roses are essentially the poet's flowers ; 
bards have sung of youth as crowned with roses, 
of woman's grace of modesty veiling her as moss-roses 
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are mantled round, of budding garlands strewing 
the marriage-path of hope, and of roses, pure and 
pale, laid down upon the new-made grave. And to 
the Christian heart the queen of flowers has a message 
too; it is borne upon a thorn—even as we cull 
its bloom we touch the briers. And where do we 
find the richest, most fragant characters, blessing 
the home, the chureh, the neighbourhood? How 
often amid the briers of aftliction! for the heart 
that has never known the thorn has missed Heaven’s 
sweetest, deepest teachings. Mrs, Stowe reminds us 
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about reaching the masses, we cannot doubt that the 
Lord is well pleased with those who are dong the 
work, and seeking and saving the outcast. Last 
year we drew attention to the noble institutions of 
Field Lane, and we give this month a representation 
of the scene enacted there when the broken food 
arrives, sent by many city firms, and absolutely 
in some cases the means of saving lives from starva- 
tion. “Have you any old clothes for me, sir?” a 
boy asked at the schools one day ; ‘‘ my master says 
that I cannot go on with my work unless I look 
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WAITING FOR BROKEN FOOD—A FIELD LANE SKETCH, 


that gardeners sometimes, for the sake of richer 
flowering, deprive the rose for awhile of moisture and 
light ; it seems sinking to decay, but, when stripped 
of all its leaves, new life is stirring within, and the 
result is a wealth of radiant foliage. Sx 
bloom often visits the life that seems to us stripped 
of all earth’s brightness. And what of the withered 
petals that we gather from the ground at last, sighing 
to think that so short is the rose’s life? Perfume is 
stealing around them yet, and they breathe to us 


glorious 


that the memory of every true heart is blessed, and 
will “blossom in the dust,” and that the fragrance 
of the good and holy life that we call dead will abide 
through boundless ages. 


“CHARITY IS THE SCOPE OF ALL GOD'S 
COMMANDS.” 

In bygone years so cried Chrysostom, and to-day, 

while many brilliant things are said and written 


more decent.” The boy was in rags ; and such are 
the applications that render any gifts of apparel to 
the Field Lane Schools invaluable. By gifts of old 
clothes many have been enabled to seek and obtain 
employment. It is a privilege to have the smallest 
share in the rescue and refuge work ever going on here 
under the care of Christian workers. Unfortunately, 
the prevailing commercial depression affects every- 
body’s pockets more or less, but the Rev. Burman 
Cassin cited the instance of one who, having met with 
a heavy loss, gave £50 to a charity instead of £5, not 
knowing how much longer he might be in a position 
to give. We know not how short the time may be— 
cup 


“ 


how few our opportunities below of giving the 
of cold water” in the Master’s name. 


““And we believe Thy Word, 
Though dim our faith may be, 
Whate’er for Thine we do, O Lord, 

We do it unto Thee.” 
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AFTER LONG YEARS. 


BY ANNE BEALE. 


BOUT four- 

teen years 
ago Miss Leigh 
wandered 
through the 
length and 
breadth of 
Great Britain, 
in order to col- 
lect ten thous- 
and pounds to 
purchase a 
Home for Eng- 
lish Girls” in 
Paris. In less 





than a year she 
raised the sui, 
LaOad THE INP ANYS bought the 
house at 77, 
Avenue Wagram, and established the Home. We 
were With her at the commencement of this under- 
taking, and having just returned from a third visit to 
her in Paris, would fain express our amazement at 
the results of this, her early effort. But how condense 
them into one brief sketch? How tell of the ramitiea- 
tions spreading far and wide from the original root, or 
of the 5,000 girls benefited by the sheltering tree? 

It is always pleasant to meet old friends, and it 
was really delightful to be received in that shady 
Avenue by the concierge and his wife, whose acquaint- 
ance we made when first we visited Paris and this 
English Home there. They have kept their posts 
ever since it was opened, and we found their pretty 
and ornamental apartment on the ground floor— 
French though they and it undoubtedly are—adorned 
with photographs of girls and children rescued by the 
foundress of the Home from distress, and sometimes 
degradation. In many of these photographs we 
recognised old friends, orphans who had tenanted 
the top étage before M, Galignani gave Miss Leigh 
her present Orphanage at Neuilly, and who were 
now respectably placed in the world, Some of these 
are happily married, others have been adopted, and 
all, said the wife of the concierge, who knew them 


““ 


fourteen years ago, “grown up and seattered.” “We 
like to see them as they were,” she added, “ but it 
makes one feel old.” 

Again, it was pleasant to be weleomed in the 
3ureau on the next étage by the same lady who was 
seated there when first we visited the Home, and 
who has worked with Miss Leigh from its commence- 
ment. She has proved “a friend indeed,” giving 
time, money—life, in short—and holding by Miss 
Leigh through “evil report and good report.” So, 
indeed, have most of her co-labourers. It would be 
impossible to give an idea of the young English- 
women and French ladies who have been interviewed 


in this small office, or the patience and tact needed 
to suit employer and employed; but thousands 
of lonely, unprotected girls have found situations free 
of charge, and have gone to them from the Home 
in their capacity of governess or servant, with power 
to return to itif necessary. And these girls continue 
to flock to Paris from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and America, in spite of every effort made to induce 
them to remain in their native lands. They are 
supposed to pay, and do pay, for their board while 
at the Home, but many come there utterly destitute, 
and none are sent away. To these payment is im- 
possible. They must not only be fed, but clothed. 
French ladies come to the Bureau daily in search 
of “ English girls.” Yes, daily: though it is not open 
on Sunday. “It will not be convenient for me to 
call again to-morrow ; will you kindly let me see the 
girls to-day ?” pleaded a gaily attired Frenchwoman 
only last Sunday. 
never open the registers on Sunday,” replied the 


“It is contrary to rules—we 


inexorable lady in charge. “Oh! ces Anglais!” 
ejaculated the one, with a shrug of her shoulders ; 
but the other remained mistress of the occasion, and 
the Sabbath was kept. 





IN THE INFIRMARY. 


From the Bureau we proceeded to wander over the 
rest of the house. On the basement was still the 
large text-adorned room where, on an average, forty 
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English or American girls have their meals ; and 
where such as like assemble for prayers every morn- 
ing and evening. Here all were strangers to us ; so 
were the children in the Créche. In France, as in 
England, weary mothers are glad to leave their 
little ones in the charge of a competent friend while 
they “turn an honest penny,” and from twenty to 
thirty were alternately learning, playing, and eating, 

Above stairs we found the old é¢ages, where sitting- 
and sleeping-rooms run into one another in strange 
confusion, and where lady-helpers preside over those 
so greatly needing help. On the topmost storey, 
where the orphans dwelt once upon a time, is the 
Sanatorium, where the ministering and kindly nurse 
is rarely without one or more pafients. A young 
lady from Ireland occupies one of the rooms at the 
present time, who, finding her native land in a sadly 
impecunious state, rushed over to France to seek a 
livelihood in Paris, and “improve herself in its 
language.” This is still the ery, “Parisian French,” 
and it attracts hundreds who had better stick to 
grammatical English, not always the foundation of 
the education even of a governess. This poor child, 
for she is little more, will probably be saved from a 
nervous illness by kindly treatment and attendance. 
How many have been similarly rescued, who shall 
say? but the Sanatorium is bright and airy, looking 
over a portion of Paris, and breathing a quiet which 
the lower étages could scarcely command, Several 
rooms are dedicated to invalids, and they are rarely 
empty. It is not wonderful that one exclaimed 
lately, “ This is like heaven!” She had been ship- 
wrecked on the foreign shore of Paris; lad pawned 
or sold all she possessed; and must have been lost 





IN DiSGRAUE. 


but for a God-inspired thought to seek a clergyman, 
who sent her to the Home. Neither is it surprising 
that now and again a daily governess, who makes 
her abode at the Home, should ask to be located in 
this seventh storey, the toil of mounting endless stone 
stairs being compensated for by the reposeful situa- 
tion. 

If the nurse rules over her special dominion, so 
every other éfage has its presiding genius. The 
centre apartment is occupied by a lady who superin- 
tends the inmates of her flat, and thus none need feel 
quite alone, even though coming to the refuge as a 
stranger, 

It would be impossible for anyone staying at 77, 
Avenue Wagram, not to be impressed with the enorm- 
ous good effected within its walls ; and it is almost 
impossible to describe the benefits conferred by the 
various branches connected with this, the parent 
institution. We saw them all, and 
believing.” Everyone has heard of the Orphanage 


“seeing is 


presented to Miss Leigh by M. Galignani. A descrip- 
tion of it appeared in THE QUIVER some years ago, 
It is in full working order, and about forty children 
live happily withinits walls. The Baroness Alphonse 
de Rothschild has added to it a magnificent school- 
room, and a wing appropriated to the use of Miss 
Leigh, containing sitting- and sleeping-rooms, and 
what will be a conservatory. Then there is its near 
neighbour, Christ Church, Neuilly, with its pretty 
parsonage, Where the English chaplain lives. ‘These 
have been often described. But the various insti- 
tutes connected with the work are less generally 
known, and we may be perhaps allowed to enumer- 
ate them. 

That in the Rue Bastien we visited on Sunday 
with Miss Leigh, who was to hold a Bible-class there. 
Here we find between twenty and thirty governesses, 
together with the ladies who reside at the institute 
and devote themselves to their service. As there 
has been much misrepresentation, it may be well to 
state that Miss Leigh’s voluntary helpers all live 
at their own expense, and are in no way chargeable 
to the general funds. She who presides at the 
institute is evidently a great favourite, for the girls 
buzz round about her like bees round their queen. 
Both she and the institute are boons for those who, 
having employment in Paris, have yet no home, and 
few if any friends. They come here when they like 
for rest, meals, and even lodging; for there are a few 
bedrooms to let to such as need. For this, payment 
is made ; but on Sunday, rooms, Bible-class, and tea 
are free to all. The girls weleome Miss Leigh warmly, 
and rejoice to have her as leader of their class; and 
with reason, for she has the happy gift of interest- 
ing both by manner and matter. If only she could 
multiply herself so as to be working in all her 
institutions, and collecting funds here, there, and 
everyWhere to support them at the same moment, 
nobody would Jament over her enforced absence. 
But as she cannot be ubiquitous, she is compelled 
to leave us, when the class is done, for a service at 




















the Home. We remain awhile behind, to listen to 
harrowing tales of governesses who have lain down 
to die alone in this gay city. One of the company, 
who has been herself for many years a governess in 
Paris, tells us how she persistently followed one, 
advanced in life, until she found her poor apparte- 
ment, She was all but starving, and quite friendless, 
Suddenly she lost sight of 
her, and after much search found her in the English 
She visited her daily, 
She 


but evidently a lady. 


hospital, dying of cancer. 


and was with her when she died. seemed to 


have lost faith in God and man. Let us hope that 
the loving sympathy of a stranger led her back to 
her Saviour, 

“Only one day last week,” puts in the Lady Super- 
intendent, “a young American was here, with what I 
She 
had a walking engagement, which means that she 
walked and talked English with her pupils two hours 
daily, at ten francs a week. 
girl, and much liked by the people of the house in 
which she eked out her eight or nine weekly shil- 


call ‘an ache in her throat,’ from much talking. 


She was a very nice 


lings, These good people missed her, sought her, 


os 


and found her—dead ! 


“And this is no solitary instance,” says someone 


else. “This very week an English governess went 
from the Home to see an American girl whose 
acquaintance she had made casually. She was not 
well, and she left her sipping iced water. Returning 
in three hours, she found her on the floor, a corpse. 
No one knew her history or had a right to touch her 


property, such as it was.” “‘ Heart complaint” was 





AFTER LONG 


MISS LEIGH’S OFFICE. 









VEARS. 


said to be the cause of death in both instances—but 
what of the previous stint? In these days girls leave 
their homes in search of they know not what; but 
No wonder Miss 


Leigh contemplates visiting it in the hope of interest- 


America seems a long way off. 


ing the generous natives in her work, since Ameri- 
cans help to fill her Homes. One girl was sent to her 
out of her mind, who, it was subsequently found, had 
no need to seek her fortune anywhere, but the craze 
for change ended in the fatal one of insanity, and the 
brother who crossed the Atlantic to fetch her home, 
was compelled to leave her in an asylum in England. 
Indeed, several have come to her for help whose 
reason has gone “for very trouble.” 

While the governesses are thus domesticated in 
the Rue Bastien, a similar reunion takes place in 
the Faubourg St. 
belonging to the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
And there is 
a Sunday-school in the Soup Kitchen, or Mission 
Hall, adjoining the Home, at which English children 
with strong foreign accent read the Scriptures and 
learn and repeat hymns ; while in the Home itself a 


Honore, whither the shop-girls 


tion resort; but of them more anon. 


Bible-class is held for such of the inmates as care to 
join it. It is encouraging to feel that all connected 
with Miss Leigh’s many good works keep the Sunday 
religiously. While work and play alternate in the 
streets, prayer and praise ascend from these institu- 
tions. In addition to the Bible-class is one for adult 
elementary reading lessons. 

The Sunday concludes with a service in the 
Mission Hall, where the chaplain of Christ Church 
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gives a powerful extemporary address to the congre- 
gation. In this hall Mothers’ Meetings are also held, 
and in the winter it becomes a scene for the relief of 
distress. The good ladies administer soup to the 
needy, and many a case of destitution is brought to 
light, and eventually relieved, by one who visits the 
English in their own homes, 

We were invited to a soirée in the Faubourg St. 
Honore, and again accompanied Miss Leigh. Since 
we were here last, the institute has moved to a 
roomier ¢fage, Where, as in the Rue Bastien, is sleep- 
ing accommodation for such girls as may require it. 
Eight can be housed, boarded, and cared for hy 
the ladies who reside here. These ladies also visit 
the English girls in the shops, and invite them to 
become members of the Institute and of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. It was pleasant 
to meet so many, and we might have been at a 
Social Evening in Old Cavendish Street, since all 
were more or less interested in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and all had mueh to say to 
one another, friend greeting friend with effusion. 

A cheerful tea, a game or so, and conversation, 
served to entertain us from eight till half-past nine, 
when Miss Leigh concluded with prayer and a few 
helpful words, The rooms were crowded by women 


and girls, some resident in Paris, others here for 
improvement in the language or the fashions! all 
needing friendly help and advice. One of the ladies, 
having been with Miss Leigh almost from the com- 
mencement of her work, is well calculated to give 
them both. There were also one or two of the guests 
who had benefited by the Home fourteen years ago, 
who embraced Miss Leigh with a fervour that spoke 
for itself. “I have known her frem the first,” they 
said. 

“ And so have I, we replied. 

As all the party surrounded their benefactress 
to wish her “ Good night,” we inwardly prayed that 
she who was, we knew, very weary, and much out of 
health, might be cheered and encouraged by the 
fruits of her labours. 
work it is, to stir the hearts of His children to 
help her with the same generous, unselfish zeal with 


We also asked Him whose 


which she has aided our countrywomen, and to 
remove from her shoulders the burden of anxiety 
about ways and means that sometimes weighs them 
down, Will the reader remember her and the young 
people she assists, and enable her to persevere in 
her efforts to save both soul and body of hundreds of 
virls and children, so often alone and friendless in a 
foreign land ? 


——-—- eee ---— 


MY BROTHER 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CHAPTER NXIII. 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT, 
‘For sure the greatest evil man can know 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense.” 
ee went slow- 

ly in that last 
week of my visit 
at the Home Farm. 
The weather was 
bad, with cold, driz- 
zling rain overhead, and 





all the miseries of melt- 
ing snow underfoot. The 
frost had gone, but a 
harsh north-west wind 





was blowing, andthe 
change from the still- 











ness and sunshine made 
the thaw seem the colder of the two. Of course we 
were not in the evil case of dwellers in cities when a 
thaw sets in. It was not pleasant to have to walk 
over sloppy fields, and roads where there were more 
puddles than stepping-places ; but, as I said to Basil 
when he grumbled at the slush he had to wade 
through, “ At least it was clean dirt.” 

If the snow had lost its virgin whiteness, it was only 


BASIL. 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS,” 


where the rain had pitted it, or the grass had forced its 
way through. To the last it was beautiful, and the 
shady corners where it lingered were white as ever 
still. 

IT had rejoiced in the first symptoms of a thaw on 
Miss ‘Temple’s account, but Dr. Cheriton told me 
that a thaw like this was worse than the frost itself. 
We saw him very often in the first week of Miss 
Temple’s illness. Double pneumonia—whatever that 
might mean—had set in, and I could see that Dr. 
Cheriton was very anxious about his patient. He 
went to the Castle three or four times a day, and 
generally came in to tea or supper with us. It was 
“rest and much-needed refreshment” to the hard- 
worked doctor, as he told us with a heartfelt grati- 
tude that seemed almost incongruous in a man of his 
character; and to us it was a relief from the monotony 
of the day, and a certainty of reliable information 
instead of the vague and exaggerated reports that 
reached us from other sources. I was ‘always glad 
when the doctor's gig stopped at the gate, for indeed 
I was interested in Miss Temple on my own account. 
How could IT not be interested in the beautiful, 
gracious creature who, only a week ago, had been 
looking forward to her marriage with the man of her 
choice, and whose life seemed now to hang on so 
frail a thread? There were elements of pity, and 
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even of tragedy, in the contrast, and I always felt 
my pulse quicken as I waited for Dr. Cheriton’s 
report, while Basil stood by with a dumb questioning 
in his eyes beside which my own anxiety seemed 
trivial curiosity indeed. 





My Brorx#er Basi. 
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May he loved cirl, so far above 
him in station, and herself betrothed ; this girl with 
the beautiful face and the lustrous eyes, whose life 
was hanging in the balance now, and who, even if 
she lived, could never be his wife. 


it was this other 


“*Goou-uight, dearest and best of sisters.’”— p. 457. 


Oh, Basil, my brother! how my heart ached for 
you in those sad days! How I longed to utter the 
words of sympathy that yet I dared not speak. I 

I did not—attempt to deceive myself any 
Basil's restless misery and uncontrollable 


could not 
longer. 

anxiety told me only too plainly what his secret was. 
He was May Fielding’s betrothed, but it was not 





It was not wonderful that he went about his work 
like a man in a dream ; that he sat opposite to me 
at meals with wide unseeing eyes, like one whose 
senses were numbed and dazed with pain; that he 
brooded over the hearth at night as if he were 
unconscious of my presence, and only roused himself 
when Dr. Cheriton came in, to turn upon him a gaze 


| 


that seemed as if it would have wrung from him by 
its own intensity the tidings for which Basil could 
not or would not ask. 

They were eraver every day, and as the week 
drew to its close, even Dr. Cheriton, persistently 
hopetul as he had been, was obliged to own that 
there was little hope left. Two London doctors had 
been called in, but their opinion had been unfavour- 
able from the first. They had both gone back to 
town declaring that nothing more could be done, 
and though our brave little doctor said that so long 
as breath remained he would not give up the fight, I 
could see that he felt 1t a forlorn hope at best. 

“ To-night will probably decide it,” he said, as he 
got up from tea on the evening of the seventh day. 
“T’m not a believer in crisis, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the word, but unless a eritical change takes 
place in the next few hours, I’m afraid her strength 
won't hold out.” 

I dared not look at Basil. I seemed to know and 
feel all that he must be feeling without that. 

“Well, I must lose no time in getting back,” Dr. 
Cheriton went on. “The Earl would like me there 
all day, but it’s true enough there’s nothing to be 
done. If ever there was a case for expectant treat- 
ment, it is this.” 

“What is expectant treatment?” I asked. 

Basil had got himself out of the room on the 
pretext of ordering the doctor's gig—his horse was 
always taken out and rubbed down and fed while 
its master had his tea—and Dr. Cheriton had not as 
usual accompanied him. 

“Expectant treatment? Oh, it’s just folding our 
hands and letting nature do the work we can’t. It’s 
what most doctoring amounts to, but sometimes 
we ve the sense not to interfere. But, Miss Graham, 
I stayed behind to say something —-to ask you——” 

He broke off, looking quite embarrassed, and I 
wondered what he could possibly have to say that 
should cause him any difficulty. [I am certainly not 
@ formidable person, and Dr, Cheriton was generally 
glib enough of speech. 

“T daresay you'll think it’s no business of mine,” 
he went on at last, “ or perhaps,” with a short, scornful 
laugh, “perhaps you ‘Il think I’m touting. But can’t 
you see for yourself that Ford ought to have advice ?” 
I knew it so well 
as well as I knew how useless any advice of the 


The tears rushed to my eyes. 


sort he meant would be, 

“Not mine, you know,” cried the doctor, frowning 
quite savayely, but looking at me with an honest 
anxiety I could not but like him for. 
me, I hope, too well to think [ mean that! But can’t 


‘You know 


you get him to see someone? A man doesn’t look 
as he does unless he’s either ill or unhappy, and, in 
Ford’s present circumstances, there can't be much 
doubt which it is. I thought he was out of sorts 


before you came, but this week he’s been looking 
ghastly.” 

“Oh, I know,” I said sorrowfully. “But what 
can ! dc? | wish he would see you.” 
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“T wish you would leave me out of it altogether! 
Tell him you’re concerned about him, and get him to 
see someone in town. You could do that, couldn't 
you?” 

I shook my head, for Basil was coming in at the 
door. 

“Try !? said Dr. Cheriton emphatically. “TIL 
come in again and let you know how Miss Temple 
is,” he said in a louder tone, and with a matter-of- 
fact manner. 

But as he went out of the room he looked at me 
significantly, and I saw his lips silently form the 
word—* Try.” 

I wished he would have tried himself, but I knew 
that was a hopeless wish. Dr. Cheriton, with his 
back up on a point of professional etiquette, would 
be the stubbornest of men. 

“ Pig-headed man! he would stand superciliously 
by and see basil die before his eyes unless he were 
properly ‘called in!’” I told) myself with great 
irritation, and, [ own, with great injustice. He was 
not standing by, either superciliously or otherwise, 
but doing his best to see that help was provided—so 
long as it was none of hi:. 

I looked at Basil, and felt that he was right. 
Whatever the cause—and I thought I knew it all 
too well—my brother was ill. Zoophytes and fungous 
germs are not the only disturbing forces in the human 
economy. 
together, so long will sorrow and anxiety, perplexity 


So long as body and soul are linked 


and remorse, count as not less powerful factors; and 
could I doubt that Basil was suffering from each and 
all of these? What bitter grief, what anguish of 
anxiety, a man who loved Ellinor Dieudonnée 
Temple must have endured in the week that had 
just gone over our heads! What agonies of per- 
plexity and remorse must not May Fielding’s be- 
trothed be feeling, who could suffer thus for another 
womans peril ! 

Basil had got out his violin, and was tuning it 
with all the absorption in the process that musicians 
affect, but Dr. Cheriton’s parting g 
to interrupt him. 

“Are you going up to town on Monday?” I asked, 
the happy thought occurring to me that the Farmers’ 
Club would hold one of its meetings then. 

“No; I can't leave,” said Basil, without looking 
up. 

“T thought you always liked to be at the Febru- 


” 


lance nerved ime 


ary meeting ? 

“T can’t go this year. I couldn't, till——” 

Trying a string was a fair excuse for not finishing 
the sentence; but I could supply the conclusion only 
too well. 

“IT wish you would,” I persisted. ‘‘ Do you think 
I don’t see that you are not well—that you are not 
happy, Basil? And do you think I don’t at least 
guess why?” 

“Ts that why you want me to go to the club, and 
enjoy the seothing effect of a discussion on railway 
tauiiffs, or bi-metallism, or the amount of loss ia 




















allage cured without a silo?” asked Basil bitterly, 
as he screwed up a string with such energy that 
it snapped in two. 

“No, you know it isn’t. But if you went up to 
town, you might see a doctor there. You look ill 

you are ill, Basil; and, indeed, [ should be so 
much happier if you would.” 

“Don't be a goose!” was all that Basil conde- 
scended to reply. 

And then he took his violin and fitted another 
string to it, and played as I had never heard him 
play vefore. I could not see his face, for he sat 
back in the shadow of the great chimney-piece, 
and the shade on the lamp concentrated its light 
on the table where I sat at work; but, as J listened, 
I could have wept, unmusical as I am. No other 
playing had ever moved me like Basil’s ; but this— 
it was like looking into the depths of his troubled 
heart-—like reading a story of love and conflict, of 
passion and pain, that I knew could be only his own. 

It does not need an acquaintance with the lews of 
counterpoint, or the subtleties of harmony, to feel 
when a master’s voice speaks. The language may 
be strange to us, but Nature’s tones are the same 
in every tongue. There are strains, as there are 
books, in which the artist’s soul makes its passionate 
appeal for sympathy, and will not be denied. As I 
sat and listened, I could contain myself no longer. 
I went to him and knelt beside him, and laid my 
head upon his shoulder and wept as if my heart 
would break. 

“Oh, Basil, Basil!” [ eried, “ I can’t bear it—-I can’t 
indeed.” 

Basil put down his violin, and [ felt his arm 
round me, and his hand upon my hair, but he did not 
speak, 

“She is young, she is strong—-she may get better 
yet,” [ sobbed. ‘ Dr. Cheriton does not give up hope, 
whatever the other doctors do.” 

“Do you care so much?” he said, smoothing my 
hair affectionately. 
you weep like this. Is it any wonder———” 


‘ 


‘You hardly know her, and yet 


He broke off, and then he said, in a tone that renewed 
all my grief 
“But there is no harm in your tears—they wrong 
no one. In your grief is neither reproach nor shame.” 

“Oh, Basil, don’t talk like that!” I entreated. 
“You could not help it—you would have been true 
to May if you could, I know.” 

Something very like a sob stirred my brother's 
breast. Then he got up, and put me away from him 
a little sternly. 

“*Could not help it!’” he repeated. “That isa 
woman’s excuse—or a child’s. Is a man to say he 
‘cannot help’ doing wrong? I must and I will help 
it—if only that [ may pray for her with unperjured 
lips.” 

He went away, and left me kneeling by the chair, 
and [ bent my head on my hands, and prayed with 
all my heart both for him and for her. 

Basil did not come back again, not even when Dr. 
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3ut when I ran 
into the hali to meet him and hear his news—as in 


Cheriton’s gig stopped at the door. 


my eagerness I could not refrain from doing—I heard 
Basil's door open overhead, and I knew mine would 
not be the only ears the doctor's report would reach. 

‘*T haven’t a minute to spare, but I thought you’d 
like to know,” he eried, seizing both my hands, and 
almost shaking them off. “ The pulse is only 100, 
and the temperature half a degree above normal!” 

“ But what does that mean?” I asked, for I thought 
this vehement agitation might have been either joy 
or grief. 

“It means life, Miss Graham, life instead of death,” 
said Dr. Cheriton. 

“Thank God!” I said from my heart. For indeed 
I felt that Miss Temple’s life was not the only one 
that had hung trembling in the balance, nor hers the 
only one for whom thanks were due. 

I did not see Basil again that night, and when I 
came duwn in the morning, he made no reference to 
what, I am sure, was uppermost in both our minds. 
For me, I was too shy, and too afraid of wounding or 
offending him, to allude to the subject again, and, 
indeed, Miss Temple’s name was not mentioned by 
either of us till once more my leave of absence had 
expired, and the last night had come. 

Everyone knows how potent the spell of the last 
night is, how it thaws reserve and draws out con- 
fidences. I felt that if ever Basil was to speak at 
all it would be to-night, and I was not disappointed. 

He held my hand as I wished him good-night, and 
looked down on me with a grave and tender smile. 

“ Good-night,” he said, as he kissed my brow; 
“ vood-night, dearest and best of sisters. How good 
you have been to me! How little I can ever repay 


' 


vou! I wish there were anything I could do for you. 
I wonder if there is ?” 

‘Be happy, Basil,” I answered. “I want nothing 
else—nothing but to see you that.” 

“Do you think anyone ever won happiness by 
trying for it, Esther? Suppose we leave that ques- 
tion to take care of itself. I will try—I am trying— 
to do right, and the other does not matter, after 
aul.” 

“Tt matters to me,” I said stoutly. “But if 
you do right, Basil, will it not come ?” 

“ We will hope so—some day—though not as you 
mean it, my dear. It is best that I should face the 
truth, [ think, and Jearn to do without it.” 

I bent my head, lest he should see the tears I 
could not keep back. But I think he guessed how 
much I sorrowed for him. 

“Don't,” he said gently. “If you were not so 
sorry for me, you would be the first to remind me 
that there are higher things than earthly happiness. 
I have made up my mind not to think about it, only 
just to try to do right.” 

“To May ?” I ventured to whisper. 

“Certainly. That is what I meant.” 

“ But, Basil——” I hesitated, and then went on 
desperately—“I don’t quite understand. Do you 
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mind telling me what you mean? Are you going 
to break off your engagement ?” 

“ Most certainly not. What do you take me for? 
Did T not tell you that I intend to try and do 
right ?” 

“But it seems to me,” [ said firmly, “that the 
really right and honourable thing would be to break 
it off—§ You do not love May now, whatever you did 
once-—and—and there is Miss Temple, you know,” I 
ended Jamely. 

Basil did not speak for a moment. Then he said, 
in a voice that was low with pain— 

“T do not think I need consider that. Miss 
Temple, even if she were free, is too utterly above 
me to affect the question, She will pass out of my 
I need not 
sacrifice May’s happiness because I have allowed 


life soon, and T shall learn to forget: her. 


myself to indulge in vain imaginings and impossible 
dreams.” 

I did not agree with him. 
ing him as [ did, and realising the strength and depth 


How could I, know 


of his love, perhaps even more fully than he did him- 
self ? 
up, and that it would be useless for me to try to 
alter it. 

“Shall you tell May?” 

“No, it would only pain her, 
understand, 
it is over now. 


But [ understood also that his mind was made 


And she would not 
It has been a madness—a dream—but 
Forget it, Esther, and remember only 
that your sympathy has helped me more than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

So LT went back home, with the remembrance of 
much that had been trying and painful in my visit, of 
much that it wrung my heart even to think of, but 
with this little flower of Basil's thanks folded away in 
my inmost heart to sweeten and perfume all the rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BOUND IN SHALLOWS. 
“The sober comfort, all the peace that springs 
From the large aggregate of little things; 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend.” 


BASIL drove me home himself, on a lovely February 
afternoon when everything seemed to breathe of life 
and hope, to tell of new possibilities, to whisper of 
returning spring. The snow had nearly all dis- 
appeared, though there were white patches still in 
the hollows of the downs; but there was something in 
the sunshine, in the soft south-west wind that blew 
gently in our faces, in the colour of the sky and sea, 
in the green of the fields, to tell us that winter was 
overpast and spring was already at hand. 

“Tf the ‘winter of our discontent’ might only pass 
in such manner, and with the promise of as fair a 


5 


spring beyond!” T thought, with a glance at Basil's 


face—the face that was so much too grave for his 
years, and that bore, at least to my eyes, such 
unmistakable traces of all he had so lately gone 


through. Yet there was something in it even now 
that comforted me. 
troubled face T had looked at as we drove through 


It was not the stormy and 


the snow to the Home Farm a month ago, and I found 
I under- 
stood that in the conflict he had been through he had 


in the calm, grave regard a presage of peace. 


not been utterly worsted ; that though victory might 
yet be far away, it was not a defeated man who sat 
beside me, perhaps not even one for whom I need fear 


defeat. The strong, brave soul, with his loyal simple 


purpose “to do right,” must, with God's help, be vie- 
I felt it, [ knew it, and yet I looked 


at field and down and far-off sea through a sudden 


torious at last. 


mist of tears ; there are some victories that cost as 
much as defeat, some laurel crowns that are not to be 
distinguished from the martyr’s palm. 

[ wished I could have stayed with him, but I knew 
My mother’s health was never 
She had 
made an effort, in sparing me for so long, that | knew 


it was impossible. 
good, and T was indispensable at home. 


she would scarcely have made for anyone but Basil ; 
but he felt, no less than I, that we could not ask for 
nore, 

It seemed strange to be at home again—to plunge 
suddenly from tragedies, the key-notes of which were 
love and death, into the trivial household interests 
that are the natural atmosphere of ordinary life. 
The change was so abrupt as to be quite bewildering, 
and T am afraid IT hardly showed a proper interest in 
Charlie's of Hazelford news, and my 
mothers inquiries as to the state of Basil's ward- 


retailment 


robe. 
still less. 

“Settle it with Esther,” he said, taking his hat. 
“Tam going to the Reetory ; but whatever you 
decide will be right for me.” 


Basil himself was ungrateful enough to show 


He went out, and my mother turned to me. 

“May is knitting him some new socks,” she said, 
“but LT thought perhaps one or two of the set he 
has now would want refooting before the winter 
Was over?” My mother looked at me inquiringly, 
but [had no opinion to offer, and Charlie struck in 

“Old Jay is cut out, Esther. We ’ve got ever such 
a bigger bass at the singing class now, and Jay is in 
such a wax he'd tear his hair, if there were any to 
tear.” 

“Certainly there isn’t much,” I admitted; “ but 
who is the new bass ?” 

“His name is the Honourable Fitz-Jocelyn Mar- 
maduke Potts, but as no one but Mrs. Fielding will 
tackle a name like that, he’s generally known as 
the Honourable Fitz. He’s a nephew of Miss Potts 
at the Myrtles.” 

“And how is May ?” 

“May’s rather Fitz-struck too,” said Charlie coolly ; 
“the Fieldings are all like that, you know. Even 
the baby struts when Fitz is there, and calls all her 
dolls honourables. Mrs. Nickleby ’s nothing to the 
gentility of Hazelford Rectory since that young man 
arrived, I assure you. I hope Basil will take him 
down a peg or two if he sees him this afternoon.” 
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Basil came back to tea, and brought May with 
him, and as we sat round the table in the familiar 
room, [I could have fancied that the Home Farm, 
and all that had happened there, was a disturbed 
dream. How pleasant and familiar it all was! How 
vlad my mother and Charlie were to have me back ! 
Even May kissed me with effusion, and told me she 
had missed me terribly. They were all very kind 
and glad, but perhaps the thing I liked best was 
the way Basil looked at May and said “he could 
well believe that.” 

May was in high spirits, the purely tinted cheeks 
flushed with the shell-pink that so enhanced her 
beauty, and the blue eyes sparkling like a child’s 
with excitement and pleasure. May was one of those 
happy people whose sentiments are always in ae- 
cordance with the occasion, whose moods are always 
exactly what they ought to be. T had sometimes 
been almost provoked with the lachrymose airs she 
assumed when Basil went away, and the gentle 
melancholy she indulged in during his absence—a 
melancholy that never interfered with her attention 
to her toilet, or even with her enjoyment of a chat, 
or her appetite for dinner—and now that her lover 
had returned, she was all smiles and bewitching wel- 
come, and Basil would have been more than human 
if he had not been flattered at the sight. 

Yet as [ looked at them together, | did not think 
May’s delight 


seemed to wake in him no mere self-complaceney, 


“ flattered ” was exactly the word. 


but a ereat tenderness, and a sort of remorseful 
wonder. It seemed as if he could not do enough to 
show her, by every delicate attention in his power, 
how deeply he valued her regard, how loyal and true 
to her—for so [ read his manner —he had resolved to 
be. He had always been like a courtly knight in 
his bearing to her, but pretty May looked as if she 
hardly knew what to make of this additional homage. 


“Isn't old Basil going it!” Charlie whispered to 
me “He's on the high horse to-night and no 
mistake, and May looks as if she’d rather have him 
safe on ferra firma. That little girl will get a crick 
in the neck if Basil expects her always to strain up to 
his present altitude.” 

“TL think anything would be better than that Basil's 
level should be lowered to suit other people's,” [ said 
decidedly; but Charlie only laughed. 

“You and he are always on the stilts, but it isn’t 
everyone can prance about like that. May’s twice 
as jolly when she doesn’t try.  [ suppose,” said 
Chariie confidentially, “ he catches that big how-wow 
style at the Castle? Uncle Chayter says he 
there.” 

“ He was very little there while [ was with him, I 
assure you,” 


’s always 


‘You must have had a precious dull time, 
commented Charlie. “Aren't you awfully glad to get 
home ?” 

“T know that I’m exceedingly sorry to lose her,” 
said Basil, who seemed to have caught the end—I 
hoped it was only the end—of our discourse. “I 
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shall try and persuade mamma to come to me herself 
for Easter, and then you and Esther could come too. 
IL wish you would entertain the idea,” he went on, 
looking at my mother; “it would be something to 
live on in my solitude.” 

“It is too far off for planning yet,” said my mother, 
“We will see when the time comes.” 

“We have been making plans foi things further 
off still,” said Basil, with a look at May that deepened 
the pink cheeks to sudden carmine. “I have told 
May I will wait no longer than the end of June. A 
farmer's bride must come to him between the hay and 
the harvest if she wants a honeymoon.” 

“T wish you wouldn't call yourself a farmer,” said 
May petulantly. 

“What else am 1?” 

“Lord Otterbourne’s Agent sounds a great deal 
better. Mr. Potts was quite shocked to hear I was 
engaged to a farmer, till he heard who you really 
were,” stammered May; but I think she had the 
grace to be ashamed of herself as she met Basil's eye. 

“Who is Mr. Potts?” he asked, gently enough ; 
and then, when he had heard—“ Do you think his 
He spoke 


very quietly, but May burst out erving before us all. 


opinion need matter to you, or to me?” 


“Tf you're going to be cross, T shall—wish—-I had 
not—come,” she sobbed, and I did not know whether 
to smile or sigh at Basils utter astonishment. 
Whether Miss Temple had ever crossed his path or 
not, LT felt sure, as To had always done, that his 
engagement to May Fielding was a mistake. 

“Tf he had only broken it off!” I thought bitterly. 
A disappointed love seemed to me so much less an 
evil than a loveless marriage. But as Basil soothed 
rain, | knew 


pretty, spoilt’ May into good lumour a 
that breaking off his engagement was the last thing 
in his thoughts, 

To do May justice, his task was not a difficult 
one, She was soon all prettiness and smiles, and 
drove off with Basil, who was to take her baek to the 
Reetory before setting out on his homeward drive, as 
if her gaiety had never suflered that strange, brief 
eclipse. 

“T hope Basil wont be harsh to her,” said my 
mother. “Pretty little thing! she looked quite 
frightened when he asked about Mr. Potts.” 

“Tm sure Basil was only too good to her,” I 
expiained, 

“Oh, LT know he was very nice to-night, but May 
is so nervous and so easily frightened,” said my 
mother, who shared the common conviction that a 
woman With blue eyes and a gift for tears is a creature 
to be caressed without much reference to the merits 
of the case. “ May is so easily upset,” she went ou ; 
“and nice as dear Basil is, [ always feel he has it in 
him to be stern.” 


* And a good thing too!” 


cried Charlie. “ I’ve no 
patience with May, and if IT were Basil I'd have it 
out with old Potts! I knew he was pretty thick at 
the Rectory, but I didn’t think it had come to his 


giving his opinion on May’s engagement. Farmer or 


' 
hy 
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not, Basil’s worth a dozen of the Honourable Fitz, 
and so May ought to think.” 

“And so May does think, ve no doubt,” [ said 
soberly, for I felt it a sort of duty to defend Basil's 
betrothed in his absence. “She was excited and 
upset, and I daresay a good deal ashamed of herself.” 

“So she ought to be,” growled Charlie. 

“And if Basil isn’t angry with her, I don’t think 
we need to be,” I ended conclusively. 

“Any man who eared for her would be angry,” 
said Charlie; and it was so true that I had not 
another word to say. 

But happily my brother’s inference was not likely 
to be the same as mine. 

I comforted myself by remembering how earnestly 
Basil was trying to do right, and though I thought 
his view of his duty a mistaken one, I could rot 
doubt that all would yet be overruled for goed. 

In the weeks that followed—weeks in which the 
thought of Basil alone with his sorrow was almost 
more than [ could bear—this was my consolation ; 
this, and the knowledge that in the solitude to which 
he had returned, he would no longer be harassed by 
anxiety on Miss Temple's behalf. The torture of 
suspense was over, and she was already convalescent. 

“She is weak still, of course, but she is practically 
well, and only waiting for warm weather to go out,” 
said Dr. Cheriton, of whom I saw almost as much as 
when I was at the Home Farm. He was attending 
my mother for a slight attack of the Indian ague, 
from which she generally suffered in the spring, and 
we all got to like the clever conversational doctor 
very much indeed. He was well-read in things out- 
side his profession—as most men are who make their 
mark in it—and could talk of Indian matters to my 
mother, with a distinct appreciation of the geo- 
graphical positions of the three Presidencies, and not 
more confusion as to the relative positions of the 
Punjaub and Scinde than is to be expected in a well- 
educated Englishman. 

He asked me once if I had persuaded Basil to seek 
medical advice, and consoled me for my failure by 
remarking that he hardly seemed to need it now. 

“No,” [ agreed. ‘He is much better—so much 
better that [ am sure you need not trouble in any 
way about him.” 

I was not anxious to have those keen brown eyes 
directed to Basil with ever such innocent Inquiry. 
How could I tell how much of my brother's secret 
their penetrating gaze might not divine? They were 
the brightest and keenest eyes I ever saw, and their 
sparkling intelligence was the redeeming point in 
the doctor's dark and rugged face. Whatever intel- 
ligence and skill could do, Dr. Cheriton’s patients 
might be sure of, and [ think we all felt that my 
mother was likely to get over her ague sooner than 





in the days of Dr. Price. 

But in this our hopes were disappointed. My 
mother indeed professed herself wonderfully relieved 
by the medicines, but though she called herself 
almost well, Dr. Cheriten’s visits continued, and 


when a month had gone by [ began to feel very 
uneasy. I had seen how scrupulous and punctilious 
he was in Basil’s case, and I felt sure a man like 
that would not come so regularly and so long with- 
out grave occasion, 

So one day I waylaid him as he was going out, 
and begged him to tell me if anything serious was 
the matter, 

“T know doctors sometimes keep things back, but 
it would be mistaken kindness not to tell me,” I 
pleaded. “I would so much rather know the 
worst——” And then I stopped, for, indeed, I 
could not go on, 

“The worst? My dear Miss Graham,” cried Dr. 
Cheriton, “ what have you been faneying or imagin- 
ing? What can I have said to give you such an 
idea? Mrs. Graham seriously ill! Nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. Except for this little touch of 
ague—a nothing, a mere nothing !”’—insisted this 
incomprehensible doctor eagerly—‘‘she is absolutely 
well.” 

“And yet you I began. But how could | 
tell him to his face that his own frequent visits had 
caused my fears? I blushed crimson, and stood 
silent, feeling as guilty as if [ had been detected in 
a crime, 

“T assure you, you have no cause to be uneasy,” 
repeated Dr. Cheriton, “ but I will look in again this 
evening, if it will be any satisfaction. As a friend, 
you understand —purely as a friend—for I give you 
my word of honour there is nothing in Mrs. Graham’s 
health to give you the least uneasiness.” 

He shook my hand with reassuring energy, and 
took his leave ; but the door had hardly closed on 
him, when Charlie, who had been an unperceived 
auditor of our conference, started up from the sofa, 
and burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Oh, this beats everything!” he declared. “IT 
wouldn't have missed it for twenty pounds. You 
are six years my senior, my venerable sister, but 
your innocence is certainly unsurpassed. I wonder 
you didn’t ask his intentions at once.” 

‘His intentions?” I ejaculated, in utter astonish- 
ment. 

“They are tolerably patent to everyone but the 
object of them,” said Charlie coolly. “T should 
think you're the only person in the house who thinks 
the mater’s illness is anything but an excuse.” 

But though my young brother was allowed a good 
deal of licence, and took a good deal more than was 
allowed, [ thought this was exceeding the limits 
accorded even to privileged Charlie. 

“T thought you knew I considered jests like that 
in the worst possible taste,” I said severely ; and 
then [ swept out of the room with as much dignity 
as T could assume, Put I fear, from the smothered 
chuckles that pursued my retreat, that the retort was 
not as crushing as I intended. 

Of course [ did not believe Charlie’s insinuations, 


but that anyone should believe them was sufficiently 
annoying; and now that my eyes were opened, | 





























could see a conscious smirk on our parlour-maid’s 
demure round face as she announced “ Dr, Cheriton,” 
while 
to look in my 
announcement was made, 


even my mother discovered a disposition 


direction when that too frequent 

It was all very absurd, and I was very glad when 
my mother professed herself so well that he had no 
excuse for coming, even “as a friend.” Charlie, 
indeed, declared that it would not be long before he 
found one, but I had got over my ill-humour before 
this, and only laughed at the foolish little jest. 

We did not see much of Basil. He was naturally 
very busy as the spring came on, and when he came 
into Hazelford he was more at the Rectory than at 
home. It was right that it should be so, I knew, but 
the knowledge searcely sweetened the fact that his 
visits to us were short and few. I longed to see more 
of him, to know more of the inner life into which I 
had been privileged to look, and which I could now 
only dimly guess at. I never saw him alone, and 
the thinys I longed to know were not such as could 
Was he finding 
peace in the path of duty he was treading so steadily ? 


be even hinted at before others. 


Was he regaining in May’s society the early glamour 
of his boyish love? Above all, had he seen Miss 
Temple, and had the 


strength or of weakness ? 


meeting been a source of 

These were the questions 
I longed to ask, and though a secret consciousness 
assured me I should never have found courage to 
utter them had we been ever so much alone, I chafed 
at the presence of others as if that alone had sealed 
my lips. I might more reasonably have been grate- 
ful for it, for Charlie often blurted out questions I 
should have feared to ask. 

He chaffed 
and inquired if they received the important sanction 
of the critical Fitz-Jocelyn Marmaduke Potts, and 
if he often met that elegant and superfine young 


sasil about his visits to the Rectory, 


man. 
averred Charlie, “and if 
* Lord 


agent,’ you ‘ll have a rough time of it, I’m afraid.” 


“ For he’s always there,” 


he detects the farmer under Otterbourne’s 


“ He doesn’t seem a bad fellow,” said Basil, with 
the large tolerance of a large contempt. “ You can’t 
take offence at a man who’s too foolish to know when 
he’s offensive.” 

“Oh, that’s your line, is it?” said Charlie, with 
envious admiration. “He 7s a precious ass, to be sure, 
but 7 couldn't come the magnificent like you do. I 
should like to see you take him down !” 

“T don't. 
He isn’t 
generally goes away.” 

“T've 


his legs ! 


I don’t trouble my head about him. 


often there when I am, or if he is, he 


no doubt he does—with his tail between 
I should think his notions of farmers are 
I only wish 


he ‘ll 


undergoing some curious modifications. 


he had known you before you got the agency 
put it all down to that.” 

“All what ?” said Basil, laughing. 

“Oh, the manners that maketh man, and all that 
sort of thing. 


He ‘Il put you in his next lecture on 
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the Effect of Culture on the Lower Orders, as a 
notable instance of the result of associating with 
your betters. By the way, Basil, have you been at 
the Castle lately? You never say anything about 
it now.” 

“ T dined there last night.” 

“ And did you see Miss Temple? 
quite well again?” 

How easy it is to ask questions when the answer 
is a matter of entire indifference to us. I was dying 
to make the same inquiry, and finding it quite 
impossible to do so, and Charlie did it as casually as 
if he had been asking 
weather. 


I suppose she’s 


3usil’s opinion about the 
“Miss Temple is better. I saw her last night for 
a little while,” said Basil quietly. And anxious as I 
was, I could glean nothing from his tone as to how 
the meeting had affected him. I could only wait for 
Easter to judge for myself. My mother was inclined 
to accept Basil’s invitation, and projected a family 
migration to the Home Farm, and | looked forward 
to seeing Basil then, and learning more about him 
than I could in his hurried visits home. I must wait 
till Easter, I thought ; but, as it turned out, events 
were marching quicker than I knew. 

Charlie came down to breakfast one morning with 
eyes swollen to the size of bantam’s eggs, a flushed 


‘ 


face, and what he was pleased to term “a beastly 
cold,” but which Dr, Cheriton pronounced to be a 
sharp attack of measles. I had never had the com- 
plaint, and my mother insisted on my leaving her to 
nurse Charlie, and going myself to the Home Farm, 
where I arrived within an hour, to Basil’s great 
astonishment, and, as he kindly said, not less to his 
delight. 

“T’m quite grateful to Charlie,” he said, with a 
“ And Cheriton 
was too. But whether he'll approve of the present 


comical smile. I’ve no doubt Dr. 
arrangement as much as I doa— 

“Oh, Basil,” I cried, “are you going to be silly 
too?” 

“Really, I don’t Zasil, with mock 
“T thought I’d made rather an acute 
remark, but I daresay time will show.” 


know,” said 
simplicity. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PRIMROSING. 

“°T is a morning pure and sweet, 

And the light and shadow fleet; 

She is walking in the meadow, 

And the woodland echo rings; 

In a moment we shall meet.” 
SPRING came that year with laggard footsteps, and 
except that the days were longer and the snow was 
gone, there seemed little change at the Home Farm 
since I was there before. The cosy, lamp-lit even- 
ings had to yield to the cold light of sunless skies, but 
outside a chill east wind seemed to blight the promise 
of slowly greening hedgerows and _ tardy, shivering 
flowers, 
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But at last, quite suddenly, all was changed. The 
wind veered to all quarters, and settled in the south ; 
the sky cleared to a soft serene blue ; in two days 
the hedges were green, and primroses were peeping 
on the banks. ‘The larches shook out their crimson 


wind, and the sight of the sweet spring flowers. I 
could not settle to my work ; I was driven out into 
the open air, as poets are urged into song, as painters 
fly to their easels, and musicians wake their instru- 
ments to life. If there be a name for this delicious 
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“T turned hastily, and saw Miss Temple just behind me.”—p. 463. 


tassels, the lambs skipped in the meadows, the birds 
twittered and sang, and the euckoo’s call was heard, 
It was a day to bring health to the sick and hope to 
the sad, to fill every heart with wonder and thanks- 
giving, to tempt every foot abroad. I felt a restless 
ness [ could not overcome, a craving for the sunshine, 
for the smell of the earth, and the breath of the 


unrest, I do not know it—but who has not felt it in 
the early days of spring ? 

Whatever it was, it was too strong to be resisted. 
I folded up my work, and sallied out like a child 
released from school, For to-day | would be a child, 
and take holiday like one; and by way of a beginning 
I stopped at the dairy door to ask Mrs, Munns for 
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some curds and cream, and ate them standing in the 
cool, dark place, and watching the sunlight quivering 
on the wet flags outside, where Mrs. Munns was busy 
with pail and bucket, clattering about on a pair of 
pattens that clicked with every step. 

I could see into the yard beyond, where all seemed 
suggestive of plenty and prosperity and peace. The 
barns were massive and well filled, whatever their 
contents might fetch ; the great ricks showed golden 
in the sun, whatever the price of corn, I stood and 
gazed in full enjoyment of the scene, and wondered 
how men could erowd into cities when they might see 
sights like these. I wished [ had my sketch-book 
to sketch it all, the red-tiled barns and sunny ricks, 
and all the picturesque life and colour of a well-kept 
farm-yard, ‘There was a pleasant confusion of 
sounds, carters calling to their horses, fowls eack- 
ling, and pigeons cooing, the splash of ducks in the 
pond, the barking of the sheep-dog, and the lower 
note of Basil’s pointer. 

The next moment it seemed as if all the dogs gave 
tongue at once, Basil came in sight, talking to one of 
the shepherds, and Iran down to ask him if he thought 
I might go in the park. 

“Certainly. | have the Earl’s permission for any of 
us who would like.” 

“T should like very much. There are hardly any 
primroses yet in the lanes, and that slope up to the 
coppice is quite yellow with them.” 

“You had better go and see,” said Basil; and then 
he turned to the shepherd, and L understood that I 
was interrupting business, 

1 went back to the house fora basket, and then down 
the fields and into the park by the side gate that Basil 
always used. It was solitary, but pleasant. The sun 
streamed through the leafless branches, and threw a 
lattice-work of shadows on the grass below. — ‘There 
was still a litter of last year’s leaves and twigs under- 
foot, but young ferns were pushing their curled fronds 
through, and tiny plants were weaving a veil of 
green above. Rabbits ran aeross my path, and 
scudded away from me, as L advanced into the park ; 
deer were browsing in the distance ; the grey em- 
battled castle flashed its many windows in the 
morning sun. 

I looked at the great entrance, with its quaint 
device of carved otters on either side—stranve 
heraldic creatures it would have puzzled a naturalist 
to classify—and wondered if it might not have been 
better for Basil if he had never passed within those 
oddly guarded doors, Better? Who was I that I 
should dare to say? Happier certainly, but, as 
dasil had reminded me, happiness was only an 
vecident of this life, and I owned as I looked at 
the loveliness around me, that east wind and snow 
and driving rain had perhaps had as large a share 
in producing it as the sunshine and south wind that 
made to-day so fair and bright. 

It was not long before I came to the slope I had 
seen from my window, the slope where the mysterious 
fvotsteps had dinted the white snow, and where now 


the primroses were starring the young grass. They 
were so plentiful, I had only to put out my hand 
and pluck as many as I would. My basket was 
soon full, and I was returning with my spoils, when 
a voice behind me made me start. 

“Yon have been more fortunate than I, Miss 
Graham,” said a girl’s voice, with a peculiar clearness 
of intonation that gave it almost a foreign effect. 
“T wish you would tell me where to find such 
flowers as those.” 

I turned hastily, and saw Miss Temple just behind 
me. She had a basket in her hand, and a few prim- 
roses in it, but nothing like the abundant harvest of 
mine. 

“Will you not have these?” I asked, colouring 
as much from excitement as nervousness. How 
little Miss Temple could guess the emotion I felt 
at the sound of the voice that had sueh charm for 
Basil, at the sight of the girl whose peril had moved 
him so deeply, whom even now I believed he loved, 

“T will not take these from you, thank you. But 
if you would kindly tell me where you found them ?” 
she replied. 

“On the hill-side below the eeppice,” I explained. 
“T should not have known, but I can see it from my 
window, and it looks quite yellow with them.” 

“T should never have thought of looking for 
them there,” said Miss Temple. ‘“ You see, I have 
not been here before in spring, and [ dont know 
their haunts. You mean the coppice where the 
ghost went, 1 suppose ?” 

“Yes,” [said, looking at the frank eyes, that met 
mine so simply, with quite a feeling of relief. If I 
had ever accepted Dr, Cheriton’s theory of the ghost, 
I should have renounced it on the spot. No girl 
who had enacted the part he had supposed could 
have spoken of it afterwards like this. But, indeed, 
as I stood face to face with Ellinor Dieudonnée 
Temple, | felt that the whole idea was an impossible 
insult. Dr. Cheriton and TL had had many arguments 
about it, and T could only wonder that the acute, 
clear-headed doctor could be so_ self -deceived. 
“Slippers or no slippers,” [ told myself now, “ these 
are not the feet that tcok that midnight walk. 
There is another explanation, if we had but the wit 
to find it.” 

“It was you who saw the ghost, was it not?” 
I think your brother told 


“ 


Miss Temple went on, 
me so.” 

“T saw the figure that left the footsteps in the 
snow. It could not have been a ghost if it did that, 
could it ?” 

“No,” agreed Miss Temple, and again the clear 
dark eyes looked frankly into mine. “Do you 
know my name?” she asked suddenly. “I know 
yours from seeing you with Mr. Chayter and Mr. 
Ford—but perhaps I ought to have introduced 
myself.” 

“No,” I said, smiling at the apology in voice and 
eyes. “TI know you quite well, Miss Temple; I have 
seen you often in church, and I saw you at that 
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concert, soon after you came, and then again on the 
ice.” 

“The day I was taken ill? Yes—I remember 
She sighed, as if the memory were 
as no doubt it was to her 


you were there.” 
a sad one- and then she 
asked me if I would come and help her pick the 
“Tt is dull walking alone, 
and you seem as solitary as I am,” she added, with 


primro:es she wanted. 


a smile. 

I shall always remember that walk. Far above 
me as the Earl of Otterbourne’s ward could not but 
be, there was a gracious simplicity about this charm- 
ing girl that made it impossible to r-member her 
rank when she chose to lay it aside. She chose 
now. No compeer of my own could have been more 
friendly, or addressed me in tones of simpler equality. 
I felt that she was not “talking down” to me ; that 
the subjects she discussed were the subjects she was 
interested in herself. Lord Otterbourne’s ward had 
lived too much abroad not to have more varied ex- 
perience and a wider range of reading than mine, but 
we had enough in common to understand that the same 
things stirred our interest and moved our sympathies, 
in whatever language they might be expressed. 

And then we came to nearer interests; and the 
services in Hazelford chureh, the creditable singing 
of the little choir, and Miss Fielding’s excellent 
performance on the harmonium, were all fruitful 
topics. But perhaps I felt more than ever drawn 
to my beautiful companion when she said, with a 
deprecating look — 


“You'll think me very stupid, I daresay, but I 
dow’t care for too much music. I’m not very musical, 
I’m afraid—not half so mueb as I should like to be 
—and though I do think I can feel and understand 
it sometimes, there ’s a great deal 1 don’t care for at 
all.” 

“That is just my case! There are some things I 
like very much—oh! more than T can say,” I said, 
thinking of Basil and his violin, “ but a great deal is 
quite a sealed book te me.” 

“T wonder at that, when your brother is so 
musical.” 

“But Basil is not really my brother. Stirely you 
did not think he was ?” 

“No; but one forgets that when one sees you 
together. Long before I knew Mr, Ford 1 used to 
see you in church and think how fond of each 
other you seemed, I] suppose a half-brother can be 
as much to you as a whole one if you like to let 
him.” 

“But he is not a brother at all,” I explained. 
“That is, he is only an adopted one.” 

And then I told her Basil's history, and the dark, 
beautiful eyes grew soft with interest and emotion. 
She did not speak till I had done, and then she said 
in a low voice that was full of sympathy — 

“Thank you for telling me. I understand Mr, 
Ford so much better now. I know how it feels so 


well, for I have neither kith nor kin in the world. 


ey 


Tam a foundling too.” 
(To be continued.) 





HOW GOD PRESERVED THE 


BIBLE. 
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SECOND 


HE second era in the formation 
of the Sacred Canon begins with 
Samuel and ends with the de- 

It thus 


commences and terminates with 


struction of Jerusalem, 


a great national disaster, which 
might in either case have brought 
with it the loss of the nation’s 


literature. The more dangerous 





of the two was the overthrow of 
Shiloh by the Philistines, because all the learning 
of Israel was accumulated there. For though some 
writings might exist at each one of the Levitical 
cities, and the priests in their training be expected 
to copy some portions of the Law, yet the troubled 
anarchy of the time of the Judges must have de- 
pressed the general condition of the people, and 
made Shiloh the centre and main repository of all 
that was best and most precious for the nation’s 
weal. 
In what way Eli, of the secondary house of Jthamar, 


PAPER 


Probably there 
was as yet no settled hereditary succession, and the 


became high-priest, does not appear. 


princes of Ephraim may have had some voice at 
each vacaney in the appointment to an office which 
earried with it much political power. But Eli's 
success Was fatal to his line. So many of the priests 
of the house of Ithamar were massacred at Shiloh, 
and subsequently by Saul at Nob, that it sank into 
obscurity; while so powerful was the family of 
Eleazar that the transference of the kingdom to 
David at Hebron was signalised by the accession to 
his cause of Zadok, with twenty-two captains, and 
their troops of priests (1 Chron, xii. 28). Probably 
they had hitherto adhered to the house of Saul, and 
we may feel sure that the head of each line was 
always a person of great influence. It was then 
during Eli's reign that a young child was presented 
by his parents to Jehovah, and brought to the Temple. 
Probably it was an ordinary occurrence for young 
children, especially of priestly or Levitical families, to 
be thus consecrated, and in return for their services 

















in the high-priest’s household they would receive 
careful training, and be instructed both in reading 
and writing, probably also in singing and in the 
history of their nation. 

But this child grew up to be a man of extraordinary 
gifts, who became in due time the Restorer of Israel ; 
and it is in keeping with Jewish feeling and history 
that it was delivered from the thraldom of the Philist- 
ines, and guided through a most critical period of 
its history, not by a warrior, but by one whose 
chief qualification was his piety. He wrought by re- 
forming the morals of tie people, and when he had 
brought them back to the paths of justice, honesty, 
and purity, they were fit for freedom, and victory 
became theirs. It still needed the swords of Saul 
and David to cut quite to pieces the Philistine yoke, 
but the victory at Eben-ezer broke the Philistine 
power, and made their dominion endurable (1 Sam. 
vii. 13), though evidently they had re-established 
much of their old supremacy before Saul was raised 
up to discomfit them. 

Now, before the destruction of Shiloh, Samuel had 
attained to a position almost higher than that of Eli 
(1 Sam. iii. 20). He was no longer a boy, but one 
whose word was obeyed throughout all Israel (chéd. 
iv. 1). But as all his teaching afterwards was 
based upon the history of Israel, and as the great 
effort of his life was to make the people acquainted 
with what Jehovah had done for them, regarding 
that as their best preservative against idolatry, it is 
plain that he understood the value of the writings 
stored up at Shiloh, and would do his best to pre- 
serve them. They had not gone with the ark to 
battle, for the great copy of the Law was kept, not in 
the ark, but at its side (Deut. xxxi. 26). Probably 
it was so placed that it might on proper occasions be 
consulted. What interval there was between the 
defeat of the Israelites at Aphek and the capture of 
Shiloh is not mentioned. The distance was about 
twenty miles, and while the runner had brought Eli 
the news that same evening (1 Sam. iv. 12), three or 
four days would elapse before the victorious army, 
whose first business would be to gather the spoil, 
attend to their wounded, and bury their dead, could 
arrive. Their conduct is that of men cruelly in- 
censed. Not only do they put all whom they find 
to the sword, but even burn to death a number of 
young men (Ps, Ixxviii. 63). It is possible, of course, 
that these were burnt accidentally, but more prob- 
able that having taken refuge in some building, fire 
was set to it. It does not seem, however, from the 
subsequent history, that any part of the sacred furni- 
ture or of the utensils of the Tabernacle that were of 
the Mosaic age was lost. There were plenty of sate 
places of refuge close by in the mountains of 
Ephraim. And, moreover, the rage of the Philistines 
was vented in slaughter, and was chiefly directed 
against the priests, for sending the ark to the war. 
And to them they behaved so ruthlessly that the de- 
struction of Shiloh became a byword for all that was 
horrible (Jer. vii. 12 ; xxvi. 6). 
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But when, after many years of calm, silent work- 
ing, Samuel had recovered liberty for the people, he 
used it for two great and wise purposes. The first 
was the upright administration of justice, for which 
end he went regularly on circuit to several of the 
chief towns; the second was the restoration of 
learning. Now it is not to be supposed that he had 
not for this abundant materials. The archives and 
hooks were the very things he would be most anxious 
to put in a place of safety, and it would be easy 
enough. Armies in those days soon dispersed after 
a victory; for they consisted of farmers anxious to 
get home to their fields, and the booty they most 
prized was the cattle of the conquered, and young 
men and young women for slaves. Upon the con- 
finmation of Saul as king, we are told that Samuel 
wrote “the rights of the kingdom in the book” 
(LSam. x. 25). Apparently this record was “the Book 
of the Law of God,” on which Joshua had inseribed 
a memorial of the covenant made between Jehovah 
and the Israelites towards the close of that veteran's 
iife. Most probably the memorials both of Joshua 
and Samuel were written on skins, and attached in 
some way to the sacred book of Moses.  Saniuel 
knew the old history so well that he was sure to be 
guided by ancient precedent in his conduct. And 
certainly an event so important as the substitution 
of the kingly government for the theocracy was one 
that required a formal document in proof that the 
change had been made by prophetical authority at 
the command of God. 

But Samuel was not satisfied with saving the 
national records ; he determined to make the know- 
He had probably felt the 
want of trained young men in the government ; he 


ledge of them general. 


felt, too, the danger of national decadence ; and to 
avert Israel's decay he determined to train picked 
young men in the vreat know ledge which he possessed, 
And no sooner had he begun to gather yeuths round 
him in the Naioth or meadows near Ramah—where 
they would lodge in tents, as was usual in those 
days—than wonderful progress is made, and Israel 
rapidly attains to its Augustan age. David, a shep- 
herd boy, writes exquisite poetry ; in course of time 
he becomes king, and his court is adorned by a galaxy 
of learned men. Chronicles and psalms are written 
in abundance, and David and his captains arrange 
musical services for the Temple on a magnificent scale. 
His son is a prodigy of learning, whose acquaintance 
with all branches of natural history, as well as of 
ethical science, filled his contemporaries with 
astonishment. But it is plain that Samuel, however 
efficient may have been his schools, could not have 
produced so Vast an effect in so short a time, unless 
there had been a considerable amount of knowledge 
already existing among the people. Philistine raids 
and oppression were impoverishing the Israelites, and 
leaving them little time for anything higher than the 
bare supply of their bodily wants ; but these evils 
had not gone on long enough to root out the higher 
civilization which they had long enjoyed. When 
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therefore freedom came, there was a grand rebound, 
and the great use of Samuel’s schools was to help on- 
ward the movement, and make the result wider and 
more permanent, 

One of the most important effects of Samuel's 
reforms was that henceforward learning was more 
immediately connected with the prophetical order. 
Up to the time of Samuel the priests had been its 
guardians ; but henceforward the prophets not only 
took care of the old, but added on the new. ‘The 
Jews acknowledge this by calling the historical books 
of the Old Testament “ the early prophets;” and the 
prophetical writings “the later prophets.” Even 
priests, when they write, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
do so as being also prophets; and the more free 
organisation—which made the prophetical order open 
to men of every class and condition—tended to make 
learning general. It was, too, not ritual, but the 
nation’s history, and the great future bound up with 
its fortunes, which they invited men to study; and 
not without suceess. The general state of education 
in Israel must have been very advanced when 7 
herdsman like Amos, brought up in a country village 
like Tekoa, could write a book so fresh and racy, and 
so full of charming pictures drawn from country life, 
as his prophecy, And the prophets in their schools 
were Israel's teachers ; and probably there were few 
places where such homes of learning were not to be 
found. 

With the prophets, therefore, the preservation of 
the Scriptures was now bound up, and it is remark 
able that we henceforward tind them, rather than the 
priests, the objects of persecution, The means which 
Jezebel takes for the extirpation of the religion of 
Jehovah is the slaughter of the prophets (1 Kings 
xviii. 13), and she does her work so thoroughly that 
Elijah supposes that he is the last prophet left in the 
northern kingdom (éhéd. xix. 10). He is warned of 
his mistake, and told that there were still seven thou- 
sand true men in Israel; and many an one of these 
would keep in safe hiding the sacred memorials which 
they had been taught to reverence. Many even of 
them would themselves be prophets, and would be 
able to repeat by memory much of that which it had 
been their office to teach, Now, the instructions given 
to Elijah are very significant. He is to bring about 
a revolution both at Damascus and in Samaria, 
involving in the latter place the destruction of Ahab 
and his entire family ; and he is also to make provi- 
sion for the continuance of the prophetic order. But 
he is not to do aught of this by the repetition of the 
mighty effort made by him on Mount Carmel. He 
is to restrain his natural impetuosity, to look for no 
miracles, no display of supernatural power. He is 
now to trust solely to the “still small voice.” 

What was this still small voice, which neverthe- 
less was potent enough to overthrow the dynasty of 
aking so able as Ahab? It was the voice of religious 
teaching. And the subsequent history throws great 
light upon the means which Elijah used. In the 
wilderness of Horeb he had supposed himself the sole 


prophet left. Evidently Jezebel had crushed then 
external organisation, and destroyed every outward 
sign of their existence. About ten years afterwards, 
when Jehoshaphat goes down to Samaria to be 
Ahab’s ally in the Syrian war, the king is able to 
gather from the neighbourhood four hundred prophets 
of Jehovah for the King of Judah to consult. They 
are not, indeed, wp to the mark, except Micaiah, the 
son of Jinlah, who has the courage of amartyr. The 
rest were not fit for martyrdom, being cowed perhaps 
by Jezebel’s open hatred of them, and by the remem- 
brance of the days when she had put their fellows 
ruthlessly to death; but they were men who had 
chosen the unpopular side, and were ready to endure 
much for their faith’s sake. Perhaps it was because 
of their falling short that when the revolution came 
Jehu also fell short, and mingled, as they had done, 
human motive and time-service with God’s truth, 

The last labour of Elijah’s life was the visitation 
of the schools of the prophets at Giigal and Bethel, 
and probably at other places. For subsequently we 
find Elisha at the head of numerous and flourishing 
colleges, which he is perpetually visiting, travelling 
on foot from one to another, not merely to make 
the teaching thorough, and see that all did their 
duty, but even more earnestly to deepen their religious 
feeling, that each in his future home might by 
example and precept do all that was possible to stem 
the moral corruption that was sapping the nation’s 
strength, And it is evident that the efforts of 
Elijah and Elisha were viewed with fanatical hatred 
by those who had followed Jezebel. — For young lads 

roughs, as we should call them—of Bethel assailed 
Elisha with open mockery both of his master’s trans- 
lation and of his own office, and were punished as 
they deserved, For it was no outbreak of boyish 
petulance or levity ; it was the open expression of 
the hatred felt by the godless portion of the nation 
for the purity and holiness of the religion of which 
the prophets were the representatives. And in this 
occurrence we see as clearly as in the great day on 
Mount Carmel the nation divided into hostile parties, 
and at discord with itself. For the better part were 
determined to maintain their old religion, with all 
its ennobling precepts ; the other hated it because 
it was a bar to the enjeyment of the debauchery and 
licence which Jezebel had striven to introduce with 
her abominable worship of the powers of nature, 

Henceforward the prophets, as the allies of Jehu 
and his family, were exposed to no danger, but had 
free leave to teach and make copies of the Scriptures. 
From Samuel’s time they were God’s great means 
for the preservation of His holy Word, and a large 
portion of it was written by them, And it is 
interesting to notice that two of the most ancient of 
the prophetical writings had for their authors men of 
the ten tribes, educated in Elijah’s schools. These 
are Hosea and Jonah. And if the prophets did so 
much in rebellious Israel, how great must their 
influence have been in the far purer and more reli- 
gious Kingdom of Judah! 
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THE MOUNT OF 
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DEAF SSSSSVHE traditional scene of the 
VZEAIBSLG) tumult at Nazareth—when 
the countrymen of our Lord 
passed suddenly from adimi- 
ration to passionate hatred 
-is pointed out about two 
miles south-east of the town. 
The plateau of Nazareth 














there rises up into a lofty 
pyramidal hill, overhanging 
the broad plain of Esdraelon, and conspicuous on 
every side. This hill has received the name of 
the Mount of Precipitation; and its great cliff, 
nearly .a thousand feet high, rising straight up 
from the valley, has been pointed out as that 
from which the Nazarenes would have cast down 
our Lord in their furious outburst of pride and 
bigotry. A hollow in the rock is shown to travellers 
as marking the spot where the cliff had suddenly 
become soft as wax beneath the feet of our Lord, 
and opening up, formed a hiding-place around Flim, 
in which He disappeared from His enemies. This 
tradition dates only from the middle ages, and has 
no local verisimilitude. It is not likely that 
Nazareth has ever occupied any other position than 
its present site; and from that site the Mount of 
Precipitation is too distant to make it at all probable 
that the inhabitants would have dragged our Lord so 
far in order to put Him to death. A much more 
suitable place, which answers all the conditions of 
the sacred narrative, may be found in the abrupt 
face of the limestone rock, about thirty or forty feet 
high, overhanging the Maronite Convent at the south- 
west corner of the town; and this may well be sup- 
posed to be the identical precipice, on the brow or 
higher part of the mountain, on whose slope, lower 
down, Nazareth is built, from which our Lord’s 
fanatical countrymen attempted to hurl Him down. 
The description of the scene is so singularly pre- 
cise, and the incident itself so extraordinary, that 
our curiosity is greatly excited regarding it. Are we 
to look upon this strange mode of attack upon our 
Lord as a mere impulsive action—the expedient of a 
moment—seized by a mob blinded by rage and 
regardless of the way in which it wreaked its ven- 
geance, provided only that it was effective—or can 
we see in it a deeper significance? One writer has 
remarked that the Nazarenes endeavoured to inflict 
upon Jesus the ew punishment of death by pre- 
cipitation, which Herod had introduced into Galilee 
from Rome; but we have no evidence that such a 
mode of punishment had been introduced by Herod, 
or anyone else, into the Holy Land. The deliberate 
mode in which the Nazarenes proceeded to carry out 
their determination would seem to point rather to 
the supposition that it was no new punishment which 


PRECIPITATION. 
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they sought to exeeute, but a time-honoured custom 
which existed on the spot. 

Nazareth is not usually considered an ancient 
place. It is altogether unknown in the Old Testa- 
ment, and first comes into prominence in the Gospel 
narrative as the town in which our Lord passed His 
childhood and youth. Its situation, hid within its 
natural barrier of hills, was the cause of its historical 
obscurity. For we cannot suppose that a situation 
so romantic, with a mild climate and a rich soil, had 
been Jeft uninhabited until shortly before the Evan- 
gelists took notice of it. It is much more likely that 
at a very early period the migratory bands of Ham- 
ites, as they came in this direction from their 
primeval dwellings, settled upon the spot, and their 
descendants continued there even when the locality 
was assigned to Zebulun in the tribal division of the 
country. The two holy places which the local 
legends have sought to connect with the nativity of 
our Lord—-viz., the Fountain of the Virein, and the 
dark, damp grotto eut in the rock, supposed to be 
the early home of Christ and His mother—in all 
likelihood point back to the prehistoric worship of 
caves and wells which existed on the spot. The 
inhabitants of Nazareth, from their position, were 
more exposed than the rest ef the people of Galilee 
to contact with the heathen. They preserved the 
rough, wild, primitive character wich gave them 
an evil reputation even in the neighbouring villages. 
Our Lord’s ministry in Nazareth differed remark- 
ably from His ministry elsewhere. He could do 
no mighty works there because of the unbelief of the 
people. This one locality alone stood aloof from the 
general enthusiasm, and remained so cold and indif- 
ferent, that even He whose human experience was 
daily contirming His Divine foreknowledge of human 
folly and blindness marvelled at it. 

It is in such a place and among such a people that 
we should expect archaic customs to continue un- 
ehanged. And all the circumstances of the case 
warrant the supposition that the special form which 
the furious attack made upon our Lord took was one 
of these anrient customs. There is every likelihood 
that on the site of Nazareth there was a prehistoric 
moot-hill, or open-air courtof justice, such as abounded 
in Palestine during the early days of the Jewish set- 
tlement. We read that Deborah gave judgment under 
a palm-tree on Mount Ephraim to the children of 
Israel who came to her for the purpose, just as an 
African chief assembles for judicial business under 


the shade of a great banyan-tree in an open circular 
space in his village at the present day. The brow 
of the hill on which Nazareth was built may have 
been the place where the first inhabitants, who reared 
their rude huts oa the rock, summoned an open-air 
assembly of the community, which represented all 











that primitive man had to fall back upon in his 
struggle for right and justice with men of his own 


tribe or village, and perhaps with those of foreign 
tribes or villages. And the place of execution—the 
precipice from which criminals judged worthy of 
death by the consenting voice of the community were 
thrown down—was conveniently near the place of 
judgment. 

Death by precipitation is one of the oldest modes 
of capital punishment. It prevailed widely over the 
earth in primitive times. Traces and traditions of 
it are found here and there in different countries, 
and in localities far apart. We can easily under- 
stand how this should be so, for in ancient times 
towns and villages were almost exclusively built 
upon elevated rocks and heights, for the sake of 
security. The nucleus of a town was usually a large 
isolated rock, such as the rock of the Parthenon at 
Athens, the rock of the Palatine at Rome, the rock 
of the Chateau at Nice, and the rock of Zion at 
Jerusalem. Precipitation among the Jews was one 
form of stoning, which was the recognised legal 
Indeed, 
the Mishna informs us, was regarded as merely 


‘ 


punishment for blasphemy. stoning,” as 


a term for breaking the culprit’s neck. It was made 
imperative that “the house of stoning,” as the place 
from which the criminal was cast down was called, 
should be at least “two storeys high”; and if} was 
the duty of 
criminal with his own hand. 


the chief witness to precipitate the 
If he was not killed 
at once by the fall, the second witness had to east a 
stone on his heart; and if he still survived, the 
whole people were to join together in putting an 
end to him with a shower of stones. This precipita- 
tion constituted an essential and humane feature in 
the act of stoning. Both modes we must regard as 
an exceedingly primitive custom, the most natural 
method in which a rude people would wreak their 
It was 


of a piece with the prehistoric custom of casting 


vengeance, or inflict deserved punishment. 


stones upon the place where the dead were buried, 
and so piling up a cairn there. 

The Greek word katakrémmnisai—which has been 
translated in our version, “that they might cast Him 
down headlong ”—-oceurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament, and there is no instance recorded in it of 
this form of punishment having been actually carried 
out. 
ated tradition that the Apostle James 
the Just 
the infuriated priests from sore elevated part of the 


There is, indeed, au apparently well-authentic- 
surnamed 
was dragged, like his Divine Brother, by 


Temple, where he was teaching the people the way of 
salvation, to the verge of the precipice of Mount 
Moriah. on which the Temple stood, and then, lest 
they should pollute the sacred precincts with blood, 
The 


story, with some variations in regard to the place 


they cast him down into the valley beneath. 


and method of precipitation, is told in a very touch- 
ing way, at considerable length, by Eusebius. He 
was buried in the place where he fell, and his temb 
among the sepulchres, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
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By the 
St. Luke 
employs in our Lord’s case was used to signify the 
which the number of 
captives whom Amaziah, King of Judah, carried off 
in his 





was preserved till the time of Hadrian. 
Septuagint writers the same word which 
vast 


barbareus method in 


re-conquest of Edom were put to death. 
They were hurled down from the clitts overhanging 
their own city of Petra, as we are teld in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of 2 “ And 


thousand left alive did the children of Judah 


Chronicles ; other ten 
carry 
away captive, and brought them unto the top of the 
rock, and cast them down from the top of the rock, 
that they all were broken in pieces.” 

There is a tradition that Micah the prophet, for 
rebuking the idolatries of Jehoram, was thrown, by 
command of the wicked king, from a precipice near 
his native village of Morasheth, on the western side 
of the hills of Judah. 
Epiphanius, the well-known writer, who was born 


This tradition is told by 


in a village in the neighbourhood in the beginning 
of the fourth century, and is therefore likely to be 
authentic. If 
authorities believe, with the well known Greek town 


Morasheth be identical, as most 
of Eleutheropolis, then, in the face of the limestone 
Micah 


precipitated, there are several most remarkable caves, 


rocks, over one of which must have been 
connected together by arched doorways and winding 
passages, forming the subterranean villages of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Palestine—the troglo- 
dytes, or cave-men, who, under the name of Horim, 
inhabited the whole country from Eleutheropolis to 
Petra. 


tion between the mode of Micah’s execution and the 


It is possible that there may be a connec 


customs of this prehistoric people ; just as there 
the 
Edomites, the descendants, some of them, of the same 


may have been in similar execution of the 


people, hy Amaziah, as already described. 
In the Valley of Jehoshaphat is shown a monument 


the 
Baruch, who, as Josephus tells us, was thrown over 


which bears name of Zacharias, the son of 
the walls of the Temple into the valley beneath, in 
the same manner in which the tradition tells us that 
James, the brother of our Lord, was precipitated. 
During the Maccabean war, some Jewish women 
were hurled from rocks by Syrians ; and Rhazis, a 
Jew conspicuous for his austere patriotism, sought 
by throwing himself headlong from one of the pre- 
cipitous cliffs in the neighbourhood of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, to escape from the terrible persecutions of 
When Jolin Hyreanus 
Ptolemy, in his castle 


Nicanor, the Syrian general. 
attacked his brother-in-law 
near Jericho, to avenge the murder of his father, the 
brutal assassin brought out the mother and the sur- 
viving brothers of Hyreanus upon the walls, scourged 
them befere his face, and threatened to cast them 
down from the ramparts unless the siege was imme- 
diately raised. Notwithstanding the heroic woman’s 
who 
But 


soldier of 


exhortations to disregard her tortures, John, 
could not bear the sight, was induced to retire. 
in vain; for no the last 


Hyrcanus left the walls than Ptolemy proceeded to 


sooner haa 
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put his helpless captives to death in the manner he 
had threatened. 

The best-known example of precipitation is that 
from the Tarpeian Rock at Rome. This is a per- 
pendicular cliff of dark red voleanie tufa, on the 
south-west summit of the Capitoline Hill, overlook- 
ing the Forum, now surrounded and concealed by 
lofty houses built against it. From this precipice 
criminals and persons convicted of political offences 
were hurled down, in view of the people assembled in 
the Forum. It was considered “the fittest goal of 
treason’s race,” the promontory whence “the traitor’s 
leap cured all ambition.” It is now so much changed 
from what it used to be that Wordsworth says of it— 

“Ts this, ye gods, the Capitoline Hill, 
This petty steep, in truth, the fearful rock 
Tarpeian named of Jove, and keeping still 
That name, a local phantom formed to mock 
The traveller’s expectation?” 


But still it would be a fatal fall to a man, in spite of 
the thirty feet of rubbish that has accumulated at 
its foot. The primeval face of the rock shows itself 
here and there, protruding from the ancient stonework 
that encases it, hoary with the mosses and lichens of 
untold centuries. We may suppose from the un- 
broken continuity of local customs that precipitation 
from this rock was an immemorial practice. ‘The 
Tarpeian Rock we know indeed was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, part of the city of Rome. — Its 
material points it out as belonging to the most 
ancient igneous products of the Latin volcanoes, — It 
was the first solid foundation of the Eternal City, 
laid down when the rest of the site was in a state of 
chaos, consisting of ashes and mud deposited in the 
geological lakes of the Campagna—and when even 
the Palatine, where Romulus first erected his robber 
camp, was covered with forest, ultimately consumed 
by the burning ashes and cinders of neighbouring 
volcanoes, as is proved by the charred branches of 
trees found at the present day encased in the 
materials of its earliest buildings. On this hard- 
ened rock the primitive inhabitants first settled ; here 
they erected their rude altar to Saturn, the god of agri- 
culture, after whom they called their village ; and 
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BY EMMA 


RANNIE, won’t you have one of the new 
Bibles soon ?” 

‘A new Bible!” exclaimed the old lady, 
in a tone of wondering surprise; “what do you 
mean, iny dear?” 

“Don’t you know there’s a new Bible now, grannie 
—a revised one, Jim calls it. He works at the ware- 


house where they sell thein, and a little while ago he 
had to go to work on Sunday night, because people 


around it they clustered their huts of wicker-work 
plastered with clay. In the centre, or highest point, 
there was a place of assembly, where markets and 
sports were held, and religious rites celebrated, and 
where justice was administered at regular intervals. 
It was called the Capitol from its being situated 
on a height, and was precisely similar to the moot- 
hill, or open-air court, which existed in our own 
country in primitive times. The tradition of this 
original use of it still clings to the place as a shadow 
from the past. The hill has always been appro- 
priated for political purposes. It has continued from 
the earliest days to be a centre of secular as opposed 
to ecclesiastical authority. The Popes ceded it to 
the magistracy, whose municipal buildings now 
cover it, and placed the Chureh of Ara Coeli—the 
only one ever built on the Capitoline Hill—under their 
protection. The place of execution was chosen con- 
veniently near to this moot-hill, or seat of justice; 
and the criminal, when condemned, was _ speedily 
executed, by being hurled over the rock just outside 
of the eastern rampart, which surrounded the settle- 
ment. We can thus easily understand the associa- 
tion of the Tarpeian Rock with the Capitoline Hill. 
They were as closely correlated as the moot-hill and 
the Gallow-hill in our own country. The primitive 
method of exeention derived a sanctity from its 
antiquity, and was continued far on into the most 
civilised times of the Empire, just as the stone 
hatchets and the stone weights of the Neolithic 
period were used in killing the sacrifices and weigh- 
ing the corn in the Forum during the days of the 
Ciesars. Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his “ 'Transforma- 
tion,” makes the Tarpeian Rock the scene of the 
dreadful tragedy which changed, through remorse, 
the Faun into a human being. From its summit he 
represents Donatello hurling the Capuchin monk; 
and shows how appropriate it was that the old 
Romans should have flung down from the very sum- 
mit on which stood the Senate House and Jupiter's 
Temple, those who had sought to violate the insti- 
tutions which these buildings represented. It sym- 
bolised in those days the suddenness of the fall from 
the utmost height of ambition to its profoundest ruin. 


AN OLD BIBLE. 
LESLIE. 


were in such a hurry to get one of the new 
Bibles.” 

The speaker was a little girl about twelve years 
old, and her surroundings were in vivid contrast to 
the scene of eager bustle she had heard her brother 
describe, and which the sight of her grandmother's 
worn, clumsy old Bible had brought to her memory 
again. Her home was in London, but she had come 


to stay with her grandmother in her quiet country 
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**Lucy turned her attention to the 


cottage ; for the old lady had been ailing for some 
time, and Lucy being a helpful little girl, had been 
sent to nurse her. This evening, the weather being 
fine and warm, she had earried her grandmother's 
arm-chair outside the back door, fetched a pillow 
for her head, and then, having washed up the tea- 
things, she brought the big old Bible from the broad 
Window-seat to read a chapter aloud while the old 
lady rested. 

Luey’s reference to a “new” Bible greatly disturbed 


her grandmother, and she asked a number of ques- 
tions about it which Lucey could not answer, for be- 
yond the facet that there were hundreds of packages 
sent away from the warehouse that memorable Mon- 
day morning, and that they had te begin work so 
early that Jim set out to walk to Paternoster Row 
on Sunday night, she could tell her nothing. 

“Ah, well, child, it don't said the old 
lady at last ; Bible there is the dearest 
treasure in the world to me. 


matter,” 
“my old 
Read a few verses, and 
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then [ll tell you a story,” and as Lucy turned her 
attention to the chapter she was to read, a far-away 
look came into the old lady’s eyes as she gazed 
towards the setting sun, and recollections of the past 
crowded upon her memory. 

As soon as the reading was over, she asked Lucy 
to put the book on her lap, and passing her hand 
over its worn, frayed leather covers, and touching 
tenderly the coarse yellow paper of its leaves, she 
said, “I don’t think it was ever a very handsome 
book, Luey, though I was proud enough of it when I 
first had it, I ean tell you, for books weren’t the 
common things in those days they are now. I dunno 
as I should have thought of getting such a thing 
either, but a pedlar kind of man came to the house 
one day where I was at service, and when I said I 
didn’t want one, he says, ‘Come, you’re a likely 
looking lass—you’ll be getting married some day; 
better begin paying for a Bible towards house- 
keeping.’ Well, it happened that I was thinking 
about it, for your grandfather and me had known 
each other a good while. We was both orphans, 
breught up by the parish, and sent out into the world 
together at the same time—he bound ‘prentice to a 
shoemaker, and [ sent to service. We both had 
hard times, till at last my Jack ran away to sea, and 
I thought T should break my heart, for I’d lost my 
only friend when he went. Gals weren’t cared for 
in those days as they are now, and I pined for Jack. 
3ut when he came home after his first voyage he 
came to see me, and told me we’d get married as 
soon as he could save enough to make a home; and 
he meant it too, I know, but somehow he never began 
to save till [ told him I was paying for a Bible to 
begin housekeeping with.” 

“Wasn’t it a funny thing to begin furnishing a 
house with—a Bible, grannie ?” said the little girl. 

“Just what your grandfather said, Lucey, and he 
laughed at me for it, ‘specially as I had to confess I 
couldn’t read a line of my new book.” 

“Oh, grannie! couldn’t read, and you was almost 
a woman!” said the young girl in amazement. 

“Ah, child! poor gals like me wasn't brought up 
like ladies and gentlemen, and taught to read and 
write, in them days. That was for their betters; work 
was thought to be enough for us. But somehow, 
after IT got my Bible—and I was months paying for it 
out of my wages—I began to think IT should like to 
learn to read it before Jack came home again, if it was 
only one line. So [ got one of the young ladies where 
I lived to tell me the names of the letters. I was 
a long time learning ’em, for I had no spelling-book, 
but I kept my eyes open, and every scrap of paper 
that had print on it IT saved up, and picked my letters 
out until I knew them all. The rest was easier work, 
and when Jack came home from his next voyage, I 
could spell out a chapter in my Bible. It had set him 
thinking, too, it seemed, for he had saved something 
this time, and we went together to put it in the bank 
towards buying furniture, for he would not be behind 
me in getting ready for our married life.” 


The old Jady paused, and looked away from the 
nodding roses and her little granddaughter to the 
sunny west again. 

“Did you soon get married, grannie?” the girl ven- 
tured to ask after a long silence. 

“Yes, dear. My Jack toek to steadier ways after 
hed once begun to save, and, my mistress dying, and 
the family going away, he said I might as well have 
a home of my own, though I wanted to wait till the 
war was over and the fighting done with before we 
settled down.” 

“Did grandfather have to fight ?” 

“To be sure. He had to take his share with the 
rest. Boney, the French Emperor, kept us at it in 
my young days, and when we had conquered him we 
weut to war somewhere else—Spain, I think it was, 
Jack went to next; but there! it seemed to me there 
was nothing but war, and small peace the poor 
women got at home for thinking of husbands and 
sweethearts and brothers out at the wars. Your 
grandfather used to laugh at me for being afraid, and 
said every bullet had its billet, and he shouldn't die 
till his time came; but my Bible gave me better 
comfort than this. Well, we was married, and then, 
after a bit, your grandfather had to go to sea again ; 
and, before he came back, a baby had come—your 
mother, Luey—and soon afterwards your grandfather 
came from the hospital to be nursed up and get 
strong, for he’d been badly hurt, though not in 
battle this time. Ah! that was a happy time, in 
spite of my Jack looking pale and weakly, instead of 
brown and jovial, as he had always been! The vicar 
came one day and read a chapter to us out of our 
Bible, and then he wrote our names in it, and when 
we were married, and when baby was born. Jack 
was never tired of looking at the writing, though he 
could not read it, for he was very proud of his baby- 
girl, and pleased to think we had a proper Bible to 
put her name in. He got well at last, and then the 
order came for him to go to sea again, and I had to 
pack his chest once more.” 

“Didn't it make you ery, grannie, when you 
thought grandfather would have to go and _ fight 
again?” said the little girl, who was deeply 
interested in the story. 

The old lady shook her head. “ Ah, child! there 
are many bitter partings in this world, but war brings 
the most eruel of all. While I packed my Jack's 
chest that time I wondered what T could put in it by 
way of a keepsake. Not that le needed to be 
reminded of baby and me, but to comfort him, like, 
while he was away from us. I thought of the Bible, 
but somehow [T couldn't bring my mind to part with 
that at first. I was so proud of it, though I couldn't 
read it much, for I never got beyond spelling the 
words, At last I thought of baby’s name being 


Written in it, and how pleased Jack would be to see 
that when he couldn't look at ler, till at last it 
seemed only fair that, as I’d got baby safe at home 
with me, her father should have the Bible to look at 
her name sometimes. So [ rolled the book up in a 
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clean shirt and put it where he would find it soon 
after he got to the ship, but not before, for fear he 
should say he wouldn’t take it away from me. We 
had thought war was over for a time, when the 
Turks began killing their neighbours and burning 
down their towns ; so we were bound to go to war 
about that, you see, and my Jack was glad to think 
he was well enough to go, little dreaming how long 
it would be before he came home again.” 

“Was it a very long time, grannie?” asked the 
little girl, after a longer pause than usual, fearing her 
grandmother had forgotten the rest of the story. 

“My dear, I hardly know whether I can make you 
understand the next part. I never understood it 
quite clearly myself; but there was some sort of 
peace or truce made with the Turks at Navarino, 
and the other ships sailed away, leaving Jack’s and a 
French vessel to watch the enemy. The French 
were fighting with us against the Turks, you know. 
Well, everything looked quiet enough, and Jack got 
leave to go ashore, and he took the Bible with him 
to get an extra leather cover made to slip over it, 
when, turning down a street leading to the bay, what 
should he see but the enemy’s ships sailing out on 
more murderous work. He took to his heels then, 
and ran towards the boat that had brought him 
ashore, calling out ‘Traitors!’ He was instantly 
seized, bundled into a rough cart that was going into 
the country, and, after travelling all night, was put 
into prison.” 

“Oh, grannie, what did they put him in prison 
for?” said Luey. 

“He was an English sailor, my dear, and so a prisoner 
of war, But the worst of it was, Jack could not speak 
the language of the country, nor could he find out the 
name of the place where he was taken, or hear any- 
thing of his captain or ship. At first he was impatient 
enough, as you may believe, but the people were not 
unkind, beyond keeping iia shut up, and at last, to 
save himself from going quite mad, as he said, he 
determined to learn to read. He had learned the 
letters from me, and he still kad my Bible with him, 
for it was under his arm wlien he was arrested, and 
they allowed nim to take it with him to prison. Well, 
there was a great battle fought afterwards at Navar- 
ino, and then peace was proclaimed, and the ships 
came home, and I expected to see my Jack again. 
Ah! I shall never forget that time, when I went to 
meet him, and they told me he was ‘missing.’ That 
was what they called it, but a shipmate of his told me 
how he had gone ashore that evening at Navarino, 
and hadn't been seen since. I could see what he 
thought—that my Jack was dead; but somehow I did 
not believe it, and never would. 

“Then came hard times for me and my child. She 
Was growing a big girl, and could run alone, and 
bread was dear, and work searce; but somehow, though 
I often lost heart, and sat down and eried over poor 
Jack, I never forgot some verses that 1’d come across 
in my Bible—texts that Id spelled over and over 


until | knew them by heart. There was one ia the 
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Psalms I often said over and over to myself—‘ Wait 
on the Lord, be of good courage, and He shall streng- 
then thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.’ It was at 
this time 1 began to seek the Lord in earnest, and 
to believe in Him as my Father in heaven, and if it 
hadn’t been for this, I really think I must have 
died, for ship after ship came in, bringing no news 
of Jack, and your mother fell ill for want of good 
nourishing food, and, altogether, we seemed quite 
forgotten.” 

“Oh, grannie, couldn’t you have written a letter 
asked the little girl. 

“ My dear, the vicar did write to his captain for me, 
but he could tell us no more than I knew already — 
Jack had gone ashore and never returned.” 

“And what did grandfather do all that time?” said 
Lucy, after another pause. 

“ Ah! child, he was worse off than I was. It seemed 
that he was sent off in the first bustle, and then for- 
gotten, and nobody seemed to care whether he lived 


9” 


or died. At last he contrived to persuade one of his 
gaolers that a ransom would be paid for his release, 
if his friends knew he was alive, and he cut out the 
leaf of the Bible with our names on it, and got a man 
to put it up in his shop, in the hope that some Eng- 
lishman might go through the town and see it, and 
make inquiries about him. He told me afterwards 
that the hope this gave him kept him alive, although 
even that began to die before help came, for it was 
But at 
last the gaoler brought a stranger, an Englishman. 


months before his prison doors were opened. 


He was travelling through the country, and thought 
it curious to see the leaf of a Bible with English names 
upon it in such a place as that, and on inquiring heard 
of the man in prison, who had asked to have it put 
there, and he went to see Jack, and heard all about 
his arrest at Navarino. The worst was over then. 
Jack put the leaf back in the Bible, which he had 
learned to read by this time, and waited patiently 
until the order for his release came, and by that time 
I had heard that my Jack was alive, and would 
soon be coming home again, for the gentleman had 
promised to write to me at once, and never shall I 
forget the day when that letter came.” 

“Oh, grannie, you must have been glad!” 

“Child, I never knew what joy and gladness was, 
till the vicar read that letter to me,” said the old 
lady, with a sigh of content even now, at the recol- 
lection of that day. 

“And grandfather brought the Bible home with 
him?” said the girl, laying her hand tenderly on the 
rough old book. 

“Ah! he’d never part with that any more. He 
didn’t go to sea again, but found work ashore, and so 
the old Bible served us both, and we read it together 
the dear old book that made 
his life as well as his death a happy one,” and once 


for more than fifty vears 


more the wrinkled hands were passed lovingly over 
its pages, and then it was handed back to Luey, to 
read once more her grannie’s favourite verses before 
they went indoors, 
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“We Love Thee, Lord!” 


Music by Puitie Armes, Mus.D., Oxon. 
Words by Jutta A. Exxiorr (1833). (Organist and er r of the Choristers of Durham Cathedral.) 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 







AND HOME. 





NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


No. 29. AFTER THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
- To read—St. Matthew «vit. 14—27. 
- 'HE Lunatic. Boy. (14—21.) 
Christ’s power as King been seen 
in many ways-—power over the 
sea—over food—over sickness ; 
now to be seen over a poor lun- 
atie—suffering from epileptic 
fits. Notice contrast between 
Christ on the mountain and 
now. Then saw glory of God 
heard His voice; now sees 
lunatic 
hears of failure of disciples. 


possessed by evil spirit 


Notice how disciples’ failures al- 
ways recorded—proof of truth 
of the Gospels. — Instances :— 
All failed in faith now. 

All forsook Christ in Garden of Gethsemane. 

St. Peter denied Him. 

St. Thomas refused to believe Resurrection. 

Christ bids the child come to Him, the Great 
Physician—devils cannot resist Him—eure at once 
complete. 

19. Disciples come to Christ apart—as often for 
instruction. Instanees :— 

(xiii. 36.) 

Taught them to pray when alone with them, (St. 
Luke xi. 1.) 

Rebuked them for ambition. 


Explained Parables privately. 


(St. Mark ix. 33.) 
(Acts i. 3.) 
What hindered their success? Small faith. Even 
little faith could work wonders—remove difficulties 
like mountains. 
Disciples did great wonders—raised the dead, spoke 


Taught things about His Kingdom. 


different languages ; could do all things when had 

(Acts i. 8.) 
Fasting and prayer coupled in Sermon on Mount 

(vi. 5, 16), practised by Christ in wilderness (iv. 1), 


real faith and power of Christ's Spirit. 


by Apostles before sending out missionaries. (Acts 
xiii, 3.) 
God with fasting, e.g. men of Nineveh. 
7, 203) 

Il. THE SUFFERING SAviouR. (22—23.) Christ’s 
Passion again foretold, and more distinetly, viz. 


Even heathen humbled themselves before 
(Jonah iii. 


betrayal —sufferings—death ; enough to make dis- 
ciples full of dismay—but Resurrection follows 
would give them comfort and hope. 

III. Tut TripuTte Money. (24—27.) What 
Was it?) A payment of half-shekel (about 1s. 4d.), as 
ordered Ex, xxx. 11-—16. Notice that it was— 

(4) By Divine appointment. 

(4) Paid by all men over twenty years old. 

(c) A tax for the Temple and service of God. 

Why should Christ pay it ? 

Because He was a Jew, and always obeyed the laws, 
Why should Christ not pay ? 


Secause was Lord of the Temple—He to whom 
homage and tribute were due. As Son of God (lately 
owned so by Peter) might claim to be free. Still He 
will pay. Why ? 

1. Not to give cause of offence. 

2. To set good example. 
Having no money, obtains it miraculously. 
LESSON. Render to all their due. 


No. 30. CHILDREN. 
To read—St. Matt. xviii. 1—20. 


I. Huminity. (1—6.) Christ been telling of His 
Kingdom. Probably disciples talk it over. Wonder 
who will have positions of honour. So ask a ques- 
tion about it. 
from children. 
1. Children are to be copied—in their humility. 
Example—the centurion who thought himself un- 


Are told they must learn a lesson 


worthy of a visit from Christ. 

y 2 Children ave to he rece ived —in name of Christ. 
Have less of sin, and therefore more of Christ’s 
nature. Example—Christ blessing children. 

3. Children are to be respected. A fearful thing 
to make a child offend—/7.e. to lead him into sin. 
Example 
to idols. (2 Kings xxi. 6.) 

II. OFFENCES. (7—14.) If would not cause others 
Find out what 


Manasseli made his son pass through fire 


to sin must avoid sin in ourselves. 
leads to sin, and eut it off be it as dear as a right 
arm, eye, foot, ete. Letter lose something in this life 
than life hereafter. How are others led to sin ? 

(a) By example. Israelites copied idolatry of 
(Judges ii. 12.) 

(b) sy desire to ple ase. Solomon built temples for 


nations around. 
his heathen wives. (1 Kings xi. 7.) 

(ec) By influence. Jeroboam made all Israel to sin, 
Children must not be despised. Why not? Be- 
cause they are— 

(a) Especially dear to God. Their guardian angels 
have post of honour near His throne, and special place 
of safety. 

(b) Sought after by Christ. He is the Good 
Shepherd—loves the sheep—feeds, protects them. 
Seeks the stray ones—searches till finds—brings 
safely back to fold 
for by Christ must not be despised, neglected, in- 


rejoices. Little ones so cared 
jured, but cared for, loved, guarded. 

Ill. FORGIVENESS. (15—20.) What is to be done 
with those who do us wrong? (a) Try private influence 
to show the offender’s sin. If that fails try (4) the 
influence of elders. Vt that fails he must be (ce) cast 
out, ¢.e. expelled from the Church. 

Example of private rebuke, Christ to St. Peter. 
(St. Luke xxii. 61.) 

Exa:uple of public rebuke, St. Paul to St. Peter 
(Gal. ii. 11.) 
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Example of expulsion, Corinthian offender. (1 Cor, 
v.21.) 
Result—(a) Separation from the Church cuts off 


from blessings. 

(4) Union in thought, and prayer, and fellowship 
secures Christ’s presence and blessing. 

LESSON. Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive. 


No. 31. 


To read—St. Matthew xviii. 21—aix. 12. 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT, ETC. 


I. A QUESTION ASKED. 
with Christ 
culty in understanding His teaching—asked ques- 
What was St. Peter’s question? Little heard 
of his brother Andrew. 

(a) He was disciple of John the Baptist. 

(6b) The first to follow Christ. (St. John i. 40, 41.) 

(ec) Brought his brother Simon to Jesus. 

(d) Told Christ of the lad with the loaves. (St. 
John vi. 8.) 

(e) Was present at the last miracle. 


ux. 2.) 


(21, 22.) 


learning of Him—sometimes found difti- 


Disciples always 


tions. 


(St. John 


Possibly the brothers often quarrelled. 
Moses’ Law taught revenge. (St. Matthew v. 38.) 


Gospel taught new law of love. 


Il. THE QUESTION ANSWERED. (23—35.) Par- 
able teaching forgiveness. Notice :— 
(a) The immensity of the debt. Ten thousand 


talents 
impossible for the man to pay. 

(b) The full and free forgiveness. 
Master’s kindness 


more than cost of Solomon’s Temple—utterly 
Caused by the 
compassion for the man—and the 
servant's appeal for pity. 

(c) The servant's ingratitude. Copies his master 
in taking account—tinds a defaulter of very small 
amount—refuses to listen to his appeal—consigns 
him to prison. 

(d) The Master's 
conduct 

LESSONS. 1. 


vengeance. Hears of servant’s 
rebukes and punishes him. 
Man's debt to God. Worship, 
obedience, love. 

2. Man’s neglect to pay. Can only ery for merey. 
Full- (Isa, Ixv. 1.) 
4. Man’s duty. Must forgive if would be forgiven. 
III. Divorce. (Read xx. 1—12.) 


seek to get Christ into difficulties 


3. God's forgiveness. free. 
Pharisees again 

question Him as 

to divorce. Christ lays down three principles : 

1. Marriage is sacred. Ordained by God in Para- 

dise. (Genesis i. 27.) 

2. Marriage is binding. Man gives up other rela- 


tions to cleave to his wife—work for her, protect 
her, ete. 

3. Marriage is lasting. Cannot be dissolved for 
every cause, such as caprice, etc., but only when 
marriage vows are broken. 


Moses’ Law allowed divoree—-only as temporary 


measure, 
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Some find they can serve God better unmarried, as 
St. Paul. (See 1 Cor. vii. 7.) 
No, 32. CHRIST YOUNG. 


WITH THE 


To read —St. Matthew vir. 13—30. 


IT, CHILDREN BLESSED. (13 
children for prayer and blessing. 


15.) (a) Purents bring 


(6) Disciples rebuke from jealousy. 

(c) Christ speaks gracious words, 

(d) Children are taken in His arms and blessed. 
Instances ; 
Jacob blessed his grandchildren. (Gen. xlviii. 10, 14.) 
(Gen. xlix.) 

(1 Chron. xxviii. 20.) 
Children not too young to receive 


This blessing common Jewish custom, 


Jacob blessed his twelve sons. 

David blessed Solomon. 

Notice—1. 
blessing. 

2. Children objects of Christ's love. 

3. Children heirs of Christ’s Kingdom. 

II. YOUNG MAN UNBLESSED. (16-—-22.) 
eternal life. Addressed Christ as Teacher. 
learn that He was also God. 

What was right ? 
truthful. 

What was wrong ? 
could not part with it. 
Christ. 

Instances of love of money turning heart from God: 


Desired 
Had to 


Was pure, amiable, honest, 


Loved his money unduly— 
Therefore went away from 


Gehazi—told lie to gain) money—punished by 
leprosy. (2 Kings v. 27. 

Judas—betrayed Christ for money. (St. Matt. 
xxvi.. 15.) 

Demas—forsook St. Paul. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

II]. DANGER OF RICHES. (23—26.) Difficult 


for rich man to enter God’s Kingdom—but not im- 


possible. 

Abraham—father of the faithful—rieh. (Gen. xiii. 
2.) 

Joseph—forgiving brother—second in the kingdom, 


Solomon—received riches from God. (1 Kingsiii. 13.) 
Must not riches. (St. Mark x. 24.) 
Must be willing, like rich publican, Matthew, to 
(ix. 9.) 


trust in 
give them up at God’s call. God's grace 
stronger than all difficulties. 

IV. REWARD OF SERVICE. (27—30.) 
had done what young man could not do. 
all. What shall they have ? 

Peter left his wife, James and John their fishing 
What did they 


Apostles 
Given up 


boats, Matthew his worldly calling. 
receive ? 
(Acts ii.) 
St. James the Less first Bishop of Jerusalem. (Acts 
xv. 13, ¥9.) 
St. John allowed vision of heaven. 


St. Peter became foremost evangelist. 


(Rev. i. 10.) 
Yet must not serve God for mercenary object. 
First, like Judas, in privileges may become Jast—a 

very castaway, 

Lord, I will follow Thee, 


LESSON, 


wee 
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THE GORDON 


FORT WALLINGTON, 








BOYS AT HOME. 


BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A.. CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY'S FORCES. 


S many of — the 
readers of THE 
QUIVER are in- 
terested in and 
subscribe to the 
Gordon Memo- 
rial, we give here 
a few notes of a 
visit lately paid 
to Fort Walling- 
ton, the tempor- 
ary home of the 
Gordon — Boys. 
The fort is situ- 
ated on Ports- 
down Hill, out- 
side Fareham, 
about five miles 





from Ports- 


‘“*FULL DRESS.” 


mouth, and 
commands a 
splendid view on the one side of quiet fields, and 
on the other of the sea, ships of war, the dock- 
yard, Porchester Castle, and other sights that must 
greatly interest boys, some of whom may never have 
seen finer scenery than that of a penny theatre. As 
they look down on the Victory, in which Nelson died, 
the Gordon Boys may learn that England expects 
them to do their duty. 

There are at present in Fort Wallington eighty-nine 
boys, which is as many as can be comfortably accom- 
modated there, so the committee of management are 


very anxious to see completed the building at Bag- 
shot, which it is hoped will be commenced before this 
paper is in the reader’s hands. Besides, Fort Walling- 
ton is only lent by Government, and may any day be 
wanted for soldiers, so a new domicile for the Home is 
a necessity. If every reader of THE QUIVER gave a 
trifle, each would feel that he was adding a small bit 
of stone or mortar to the building, which must be of 
considerable extent, for the intention is, should funds 
be forthcoming, to have as many as five hundred boys 
in the Home. 

The cost of keeping each boy for a year is twenty- 
two pounds, so that an annual subscriber of this 
amount can nominate every year a boy. The donor 
of four hundred pounds can de so for life. Consider- 
ing how well they are kept, twenty-two pounds 
annually for each boy seems a small sum, especially 
when we remember that the country has to pay 
thirty pounds a year for every convict. How much 
more economical then it is, as well as more phil- 
anthropic, to reseue street Arabs, and train them 
up in the right way, instead of allowing them to go 
wrong and become convicts. 

We have visited Fort Wallington three times, and 
on each occasion we found the boys looking very 
healthy and happy. They live in rooms fitted up 
with barrack furniture, and they fold up their beds 
during the daytime, and order their rooms in 
military fashion. The boys have quite a martial 
bearing, standing at attention, saluting, and doing 
everything like soldiers. Most of them desire to be 
soldiers, and we can well imagine that any regiment 
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1AM QUITE HAPPY 


LIKE LAURENCE CMRVETRIEO 


TODO MY Duty 
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generals and majors engage in—a 
battle against the enemies of youth, 
One of these gentlemen, who most 
kindly showed us over the place, 
called up a boy who only the night 
before had arrived at Fort Walling- 
ton, ragged, hungry, and much in 
want of home care. “Are you better 
off to-day than you were yesterday, 
my boy?” asked the officer, as he put 
his hand in a fatherly way on the 
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will welcome recruits that are more or less trained 
to discipline and familiar with drill, and who have 
been taught to be handy at all sorts of work. The 
other day [ met a Gordon Boy who had joined a 
regiment under my spiritual charge. He is a fine 
smart young soldier; but T am sorry to have to say 
that he got into trouble at first with the regimental 
A little 
mild punishment, with a “talking to” from the 
colonel, soon brought him to his senses, and he is 


authorities, being of a sulky disposition. 


now going on very well. The age for admission into 
the Home is between fourteen and eighteen, the 
most critical time of a boy’s life, when, if they had 
not been rescued from the streets, most of the boys, 
it is to be feared, would have “altogether decided for 
the devil.” Those of their parents who are alive are 
not in every case exemplary characters, but no boy 
is admitted who is himself morally objectionable, or 
who cannot pass a medical examination. 

As we live near the Home, and have considerable 
personal knowledge of its inmates, we can assure 
our readers that they are well fed, well taught (two 
things which do not always go together), well 
worked, well amused, well clothed ; and what more 
do boys want? A retired army cook sergeant pre- 
sides in the kitchen, and teaches the boys the useful 
art of cookery, always having two of them with him 
as assistanis, Many of the boys on admission must 
have been surprised at the abundance of food in the 
Home—ten ounces of meat a day for each boy, 
besides pudding, vegetables, pickles, ete. There is 
always porridge for breakfast, and at dinner a 
change of diet every day. 

The Home is governed by a General and a Major, 
both of whom, though retired from the active army, 
are fightinga nobler and more ditlicult battle than most 


boy’s shoulder. “ Happy! Indeed 
am, sir;” and there were tears in 
the sharp eyes of the poor street Arab as he thought 
back on the premature storms of his youth, and the 
harbour of safety into which Providence, through the 
instrumentality of Miss Gordon (he was nominated 
by her), had sent him. The boy’s mother was in 
a lunatic asylum, and his father, who is a professional 
drunkard, turned him into the streets, 

“Do you find the boys hard to manage? and 
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how do you punish them ?” we asked, 

“The only thing that the General has as yet to 
complain of,” was the answer, “is that when they 
come first they are not so tidy as we like, and do not 
know how to behave in church, 
them the necessity of strict obedience, and of never 
telling a lie. Stopping pudding for a week or a 
month, making the boy who misbehaves sit by him- 
self at meals, not allowing him to go to the town 
(Portsmouth), where the good boys can go once a 
month with a little pocket-money to spend, and 
extra drill--by such punishments as these disei- 
pline is preserved. 
The boys are very friendly with each 
other, and fights are uncommon,” 

All attend their respective places of worship on 
Sunday, and receive during the week religious in- 
struction in the Fort. One of the parochial clergy- 
men is a great favourite with the boys, and nothing 
is more looked forward to than going to tea at 
his house, where they are most kindly invited in 
turn, two at atime. In all the rooms at the Home 
there are boards hung up, on which are pasted a 
morning and an evening hymn, written or edited by 
Lord Tennyson, for the boys to learn and sing. 
The morning hymn is as follows :— 


He impresses upon 


The cane is sometimes, but very 
seldom, used. 


“Thy servants pray; O hear us, Lord, 
Be Thou our shield, be Thou our sword, 
Be Thou our Guard against all sin, 
From foes without, from foes within. 
O make us loving brothers all, 
Forgetting self at duty’s call. 
Bless Thou the guardians of our land, 
And keep our dear ones in Thy hand.” 

There is, of course, a schoolmaster, and there are 
instructors in the trades of shoemaking, tailoring, 
and carpentry. The teacher of the last-mentioned 
trade is a retired sergeant-major of the Royal 
Engineers. He teaches the boys theory as well as 
practice, and gives them what English boys much 
waut—a good technical education. Indeéd, the plans 
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of forts and other drawings which this excellent 
teacher showed to us would do credit to any school ; 
and he told us of one boy who liked drawing so 
much that it was difficult to get him to do anything 
else. What struck us most in the description that 
was given of the education imparted to these Gor- 
don Boys was the perfect combination of head-train- 
ing and hand-traming. Neither is sacrificed to 
the other, which cannot be said in reference to the 
generality of either Board schools or middle and 
Surely it would be well if every 
were taught to make his own 


upper class schools. 
“gentleman's son ” 
boots and clothes, and to do carpentry with the same 
facility as the young fellows we saw at work in 
Fort Wallington. 
is before the rising generation, he 


In the struggle for existence that 
will have least 
difficulty in holding his ground whose hands and 
head are most harmoniously developed. 

But it certainly is not a case of all work and no 
play. Cricket, football, and other outdoor games, 
are much practised. Indoors there is a recreation- 
room, well supplied by different friends with papers 
and periodicals, one gentleman sending regularly 
copies of a favourite boys’ paper. Opening out of this 
room there is another for games. Over the door 
may be read in ornamental letters, presented by Mrs, 
Hallam ‘Tennyson, these, the last words of General 
Gordon 
have tried to do my duty.” 


‘Tam quite happy, and, like Laurence, I 
An instructor of music 
will, when the boys become more numerous, form 
into a band and teach those who have a taste that 
way. I have on several occasions met with and 
spoken to pairs of Gordon Boys, who are frequently 
to be seen in this neighbourhood on holidays and 
half-holidays. They have invariably presented a 
clean, neat, and intelligent appearance, and having 
observed them when they did not think that they 
were watched, I can say that their manners and 
behaviour generally were very good. 
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The full-dress uniform looks well—tartan trousers, 
dark blue coat, Glengarry cap with plaid band and 
Gordon badge. Different kinds of dress for work 
and play have been tried, but the most serviceable 
is found to be green cord with brass buttons, like 
the dress worn by railway porters. A suit of this 
material, made by the young tailors of the Gordon 
Home, costs one pound, Add to this eight shillings 
for boots, which is what they cost when made by the 
boys, and a few shillings for underclothing and cap, 
and you have the amount of the not very extravagant 
outlay on the working clothes of the boys. 

“Multiform ragged losels, runaway apprentices, 
starved weavers, thievish valets, an entirely broken 
population, fast tending towards the treadmill, but 
the persuasive sergeant came and made them 
straight-standing, firm-set individuals, who shoulder 
arms, march, wheel, advance, retreat, in the most 
perfect condition of potential activity.” Though the 
characters of the boys of the Gordon Home never 
were as bad as those who figure in this picture 
which Carlyle used to paint, they nevertheless are 
greatly improved by the military and industrial 
training they receive at Fort Wallington. 

Not long ago we attended an assault-at-arms, as 
the entertainment was called, at Portsmouth, All 
the Gordon Boys were allowed to be present. Some 
of them were selling programmes, and they certainly 
ought to have been a very good advertisement for 


‘ 


the institution. They seemed to be “in the most 


perfect condition of potential activity,” or in simpler 
language, very smart, and by no means “ muffs.” 
We could not help looking on the boys with rever- 
ence as we reflected that there was sure to be much 
potential goodness and greatness under the jackets of 

some of them, Like Onesimus, 
they were once unprofitable, but 
one day they would be profitable 
to themselves and to their country. 
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HRISTIANUS sum—I am 
a Christian ”— was the no- 
ble confession commonly 
made by the martyrsof the 
first centuries. They glori- 
ed inthe name which their 
enemies scornfully gave to 
them, and their brave, he- 
roic use of it has made 
that name, which was once 
only heard in the mouth 
of the scorner, to be the 
boast of all Christendom, 
and to be spoken with 
reverence by multitudes 
whichno mancan number. 

The weight of evidence is on the side of the 
assumption we have made, that the name was 
given, not by the believers themselves who had 
been converted through the ministry of Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch, but by the heathen in- 
habitants of that city. Nowhere in the New 
Testament is the name given by the writers of 
the various books to the members of the Church. 
It is only thrice used: in the place where its 
origin is recorded; in the verse which gives 
King Agrippa’s famous reply to St. Paul’s bold 
question (the first allusion to the name for 
twenty years after its origin); and in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, where it is used by the Apostle 
to indicate the name of the charge under which 
believers would be persecuted. 

The name is now understcod throughout the 
world in a very wide sense. Men are ca'led 
Christians simply to distinguish them from the 
heathen, from the Hindoos, Mahommedans, or 
some other religious people. The name is given 
to them simply because they belong to a Chris- 
tianised land. This wide meaningless use of the 
name takes away from its value. Under its 
designation are included-—at least in the estima- 
tion of the heathen world—men who do not even 
believe in Christ at all. By ourselves, it is true, 
the name is usually used with some discrimina- 
tion. When we say of a man, “He is a Chris- 
tian,” we are understood to mean that the person 
spoken of is as truly a follower of Christ as a 
person who is called an Epicurean is of Epicurus, 
or as one who is ealled a Wesleyan is of Wesley. 
And yet even by ourselves the name is taken or 
given frequently without any intention of claim- 





OUR NEW TESTAMENT NAMES. 
CHRISTIANS. 


ing for ourselves or others all that is implied 
by it. Against this free use of the name we 
should protest. It would be absurd in a man to 
call himself an Epicurean while living as a Stoic; 
and it is no less absurd in a man to call himself a 
Christian while living according to the course of 
the world. 

This name, world-given though it be, should 
remind the man who claims it, that he is en- 
listed in the cause of Christ, just as a Mahom- 
medan is in that of Mahomet: that He whose 
name he bears is his Master and Teacher, and 
therefore requires of him implicit obedience and 
willing and cheerful service. A man cannot 
reasonably take the name of Christian simply 
because he happens to be connected with a certain 
Church and to be a careful observer of a certain 
ritual, There is such a thing as Churchianity as 
well as Christianity. A man may be a church- 
man, and yet not a Christian. It is a fatal error 
to suppose that the former means the latter. The 
meaning of this name “ Christian ” should keep us 
right here. It tells us that our first concern is to 
be a follower of Hin whose name we have taken, 
and that it is of infinitely more importance to 
live a life in perfect accordance with His law and 
example than to be a faultless observer of a cer- 
tain form of worship. If the name ‘ Christ” 
reminds us that Jesus was the Anointed (Christos) 
of His Father, the name Christian must also re- 
mind us that we are the anointed of our Heavenly 
Father—God’s holy ones—God’s own—His pecu- 
liar people, set apart “ to show forth the praises 
(virtues, marginal reading) of Him who has called 
us out of darkness into His marvellous light.” We 
see, then, it is not enough to bear the name of 
Christ ; we must be Christians indeed. Christ 
Jesus came into the world not merely to give us 
anew name, but to make us new creatures. 

“The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” It is a world-given name, but it is 
none the less dear to us on that account. It is 
a privilege to bear the Redeemer’s name. It is a 
continued confession of Him whom we are proud 
to call our Lordand Saviour. The wicked may 
utter it with disdain and use it with contempt, 
but as for us, we shall never blush to wear it 

“Christianus sum—TI ama Christian.” Let that 
be our boast, as it was that of the early martyrs, 
and let us ever be ready to fulfil all the obliga- 
tions which the name constantly lays upon us. 
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GREAT 
REMINISCENCES OF DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR 


VERY 


THE 


REV. DR. ALFORD, 
CANTERBURY. 
=S|EAN ALFORD was the first of the 
Revisers to fall. His connection 
with the New Testament Com- 
pany did not extend much over 


DEAN OF 


six months, as he died on January 
12,1871. But in that short space 
of time he had greatly endeared 
himself to all the 
For my own part, I 








members. 
retain the most pleasant 
memories of that brief personal acquaintance with 
him which alone I possessed. He was one of the 
most amiable of men. Highly accomplished as all 
knew him to be in many departments of human 
effort and attainment, his character was marked by 
deep humility; and he was ever ready to distrust 
his own Judgment, while he listened with the utmost 
deference to the opinions of others. 

In illustration of this, I remember that at one of 
our first meetings, the proper translation to be given 
I remarked 
upon the point in debate, that when there was no 
reason in the context to the contrary, I should be 


to the Greek aorist came to be discussed. 


inclined always to render it by its proper equiva- 
lent—the English past tense, but that there were 
numerous passages in which sch a translation could 
not be tolerated. To exemplify this latter statement, 
I referred to our Lord’s intercessory prayer in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and ob- 
served that probably none of us would dream of dis- 
turbing the rendering of the many aorists which oecur 
in it by the perfect tense, as found in the Authorised 


English Version. Dean Alford said nothing in reply, 


but as the discussion proceeded, he quietly rose from 
hisseat, slipped down behind the backs of the members 
sitting between him and me, and whispered these 
*T have done it; I have cast out 
the perfects, and introduced the past,” while his look 
indicated that he was far from sure that he had done 
right. 


words in my ear 


He alluded, of course, to his own independent 
attempt at improving the Authorised Version. His 
Revised New Testament had just been published, and 
he had given aoristic renderings throughout in the 
chapter referred to—a course in which he was after- 
wards followed by the Company, much, I believe, 
But I refer to the 
matter at present only to show how patiently the 


to the detriment of the passage. 


Dean listened to opinions different from his own, and 
how far he was from overrating the value of any 
work which he had been enabled to accomplish.* 
* There were passages, of course, in which the most 
determined sticklers for strict aoristic renderings had to 
give way. I remember watching with some amusement 
the way in which such members of the Company dealt 
With égvAaéa in St. Matt. xix. 20: in spite of themselves, 
they had there to adopt the English perfect. 
1099 
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BIBLICAL 


ROBERTS, 


SCHOLARS. 


D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


His desire for a revision of the English Bible had 
long been almost a passion with Dean Alford.* He 
was one of the very first to advocate its necessity, 


In an article which he wrote so long ago as 1839, he 
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DEAN 


ALFORD, 


“It is 
that something should be done to rectify the errors 
in our English Version of the Holy Scriptures. That 
these errors are few we are ready and thankful to 


expressed himself as follows : necessary 


acknowledge ; but that there are some of great import- 
ance, even so great as to destroy to English readers 
the sense of the passage, every Greek scholar will 
acknowledge. And if so, why should they not be 
altered by authority? We would not go the length 


* He writes on June 24, 1870—‘‘I am determined to give 
up for this important work a long cherished journey to 
Palestine with Dr. Tristram. If I went, it would be 
equivalent to resigning my place on the Revision Com. 
mittee, which I should be sorry to do merely for personal 
enjoyment, as this revision has been one of the earnest 
wishes and prayers of my life.” 
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of altering antiquated or even coarse expressions ; 
let the venerable aspect of antiquity, even with its 
rust and unseemliness, continue to hang about the 
thing of all others which most we honour; but we 
would say, let all absolute misapprehensions and blun- 
ders of the translation be corrected fearlessly and at 
once,”* 

Considering the lifelong zeal with which Dean 
Alford insisted on the necessity and duty of revision, 
and the valuable contributions which he himself 
made to such a work, there is little, if any, exaggera- 
tion in the following words made use of by Dean 
Stanley soon after his friend’s death :—“ It may truly 
be said that to him more than to any one man may 
be traced the scheme for the Revision of the Author- 
ised Version of the Scriptures. He advocated it 
while it was still deemed rash and premature. He 
pressed it forward the moment that others had taken 
it up. He gave himself to it with all his energy 
when its necessity was recognised, He was, perhaps, 
of all the members of the Company for the Revision 
of the New Testament translation, the one who could 
least be spared.” 

I well remember that sad December day when, 
in obedience to urgent medical advice, the Dean 
gathered up his papers, and left the Jerusalem 
Chamber, never to return. He looked pale and 
thin, but was still full of activity and energy. No 
one that marked the elasticity of his step, as he 
passed from his seat near the top of the table to the 
door of the chamber, would have supposed that in 
a few brief weeks his earthly course would be 
finished, and we should see him in this world no 
more, 

At the opening of our first meeting after his death, 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, our chairman, 
referred to the sad event in the most tender and im- 
pressive terms. Ile spoke about “that gentle spirit ” 
which had left us, in a way which deeply affeeted 
all present, and his words of eulogy and_ regret, 
evidently issuing from the heart, found an easy and 
irresistible entrance into the hearts of all who heard 
him. One of the Company wrote underneath his last 
signature in the book in which the names of those 
present at the meetings of the Company were enrolled, 
the solemn saying—“ Hodie ili, eras nobis” (To-day 
the call has been to him; to-morrow it will come to 
us)—words which, as appears from his life, he had a 
little time previously made use of with reference to 
another. 

I first saw Dean Alford in 1857, when he de- 
livered in Exeter Hall one of the lectures given 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, As a then youthful admirer of his 
Greek Testament, I went with the utmost eagerness 
to see, no less than to hear, one whose writings had 
so greatly interested and helped me in my most 
favoured field of study and research. It was a deep 
gratification to behold the living form and listen to 
the living words of a man whose volumes | had so 


* “Life of Dean Alford,” p. 121, 


t Ibid, p. 494. 


ardently welcomed, and whose ability as a New Testa. 
ment critic I had learned so heartily to admire. 

But my most interesting recollection of Dean 
Alford is connected with an oceasion on which I 
met him in society a considerable time before the 
Revision work was commenced, Some twenty years 
ago the Churechmen and Nonconformists of London 
began to draw much more closely together than had 
formerly been the case. This was due verv largely 
to the influence and example of Dean Stanley, who 
delighted to see men of all opinions at the Deanery, 
and was ready, in return, to visit at the houses of 
leading Nonconformist ministers in the setropolis, 
It was on an occasion of the latter kind that I first 
met Dean Alford ; and I can never forget the winning 
manners and catholie spirit which he then displayed. 
Several of the most distinguished Dissenting ministers 
were present, among whom was the late Thomas 
Bimey ; and Alford seemed quite as much attracted 
towards them as to his fellow-dignitaries in the 
Church. Nay, almost more so, for I well remember 
his saying to me, as we were strolling in the garden 
after dinner—“ What a noble fellow Binney is! Be 
we Churchmen or Dissenters, he towers in every 
respect above us—yes, he is the Bishop of us all.” 

Valuable in many ways was the work, so varied 
and so extensive, which Dean Alford accomplished 
during his comparatively brief life on earth; but still 
more valuable was the example which he displayed 
of a large-hearted Christian charity, and his memory 
will ever be tenderly cherished, his name will ever 
be beloved and honoured by all those who had the 
happiness of knowing him, 


THE RIGHT REV. DR. MOBERLY, BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 

If my connection with the New Testament Revision 
Company had resulted in nothing else, so far as Tam 
personally concerned, than making the acquaintance 
of this excellent prelate, I should have had reason to 
rejoice on account of it. In him were seen strikingly 
combined the attainments of the scholar with the 
graces of the Christian. Nothing could exceed the 
polish and urbanity of his manner, unless it were 
the benignity and winningness of his character. He 
was eminently one of those whom to know even 
slightly is to love; and who, the more that they are 
known, attract to themselves all the greater affection 
and admiration, 

Dr. Moberly had already proved his deep interest 
in the work of revision before the New ‘Testament 
Company was appointed. He was one of the “ Five 
Clergymen” who, some years previously, had pro- 
duced a revised version of the Gospel of St. John 
and of the Epistles of St. Paul. This was undoubt- 
edly a most important work. It was so not merely 
for what it contained in itself, although a very com- 
petent authority declared that it was “ by far the 
most judicious modern recension” that had come 
under his observation. Its special value consisted 
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in the proof it furnished of the possibility of suc- 
cessfully amending the Authorised Version. As a 
writer in the Z7imes declared, “It showed clearly 
two things: first, that a revision could be made 
without seriously interfering with either the diction 





or rhythm of the Authorised Version ; secondly, 
that a revision, if made at all, must be made by a 
similar co-operation of independent minds, and by 
corporate and collegiate discussion.” The fact that 
Dr. Moberly had thus 
been already engaged 
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chattering, and recalled all to the point which they 
had in common to consider, 

I felt strongly attracted towards the Bishop of 
Salisbury from the first. 
a footing of familiarity with me, as I have no doubt 


He soon placed himself on 


he also did with other members of the Company. On 
the evening of our first meeting in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, the members dined at the house of our 
Dr. Moberly was there, and I 

remember that after 


hospitable chairman. 


dinner he drew me inte 
the recess of a win- 





in the work, along with Tm J 


his otherwise well- 
known attainments as 
a scholar, clearly 
pointed him out as 
one who should have 
a place among the 
members of the New 
Testament Company. 
Accordingly, he was 
oneof the three bishops 
selected for the work 
on May 25th, 1870, 
by the Convocation of 





Canterbury. 
In the absenee of 
the Bishop of Glou- | 
Bristol, | 
which oceasionally 


cester and 


took place for an hour Mh \ 
or two owing to the I 
pressure of other 
duties, the chair was | 
frequently taken by 
the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and none who \ 
were present can forget | 
how admirably he then | 
discharged the office 
of chairman. His clear | 
and silvery tones, his 
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quick and comprehen- 

sive insight, his unfail- 

ing courtesy and kind- 

ness, must linger in the 


memory of all who were present on such occasions. 


BISHOP 


At times, as could not but happen in so large a Com- 
pany, there was a tendency shown to break up into 
twos or threes, and discuss some points apart from the 
members at large. I remember that this happened on 
one occasion when the Bishop of Salisbury was in the 
chair. There was a buzz of conversation from various 
parts of the Chamber in which we were assembled, and 
the central authority seemed for the moment to be 
neglected. But, after allowing this to go on for some 
little time, the Bishop, in his peculiarly telling accents, 
struck in with the good-humoured remark, “ Gentle- 
men, | would not have allowed this among my boys,” 
and this happy allusion to his former position as head- 
master at Winchester instantly hushed discordant 


dow, and began a most 
interesting conversa- 
tion. ‘Will you let an 
old man”—he was then 
in his sixty-seventh 
year—“ talk to you?” 
he said, and entered 
on a long series of re- 
marks upon various 
points of Biblical eri- 
ticism and exegesis, 
The particulars have 





now faded from my 
memory, but I remem- 
ber how my attention 
\ was enchained, and 
especially how [ was 
delighted with the 
Bishop’s sketch of St. 
Peter's character, as 
gradually developed 
in the Gospels, the 
\ Acts, and the Epistles. 
\ My last recollection 
\ of Dr. Moberly is con- 
nected with my own 





mann \ humble writings. As 


\\ 7 
\ many of the readers 
2390/REGE NIT S'T'W.!||| IN of this periodical may 
AWOETONNTTT \\ know, I have laboured 
_ for a long time to con- 
MOBERLY. vince scholars that 


Greek was the language 

usually employed by 
our Lord in His publie addresses, On that supposition 
we have, for instance, the Sermon on the Mount, not 
in a mere translation, but as it actually proceeded from 
the lips of the Divine Teacher. The contrary opinion 
has, however, prevailed for ages in the Church. It has 
been supposed that Christ made use of a kind of 
impure Hebrew, often called Syro-Chaldaie, and that 
His words, thus spoken, afterwards came, in some way 
or another, to be translated into Greek. It struck 
me, some years ago, that the argument might be put 
into a nutshell, by attempting to decide what were 
the Seriptures to which our Lord so frequently 
appealed, and which were evidently so familiar to 
His disciples. I accordingly published a little work, 
entitled, “The Bible of Christ and His Apostles,” 
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The object of the book was to prove that Christ’s 
Bible could not have been the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, for that was then a sealed book to the gener- 
ality of the Jews ; 
a Syro-Chaldaic translation, for there is no evidence 


and that it could not have been 


that such a version ever existed ; that it must, there- 
fore, have been the Septuagint, prepared ages before, 
in the wonderful providence of God, so as to serve for 
the impartation of Divine truth to the world at large. 
The Bible of Christ, then, was Greek, and it follows, 
of course, that that was the language in which He 
usually addressed the people. 

Many prejudices are at once aroused against 
this conclusion, and these are often so strong as to 
prevent all listening to argument on the subject. 
But it was very different with good Bishop Moberly. 
In acknowledging the receipt of a copy of my work, 


he wrote:—‘“ 1 thank you most cordially for sending 


me your book on ‘The Bible of our Lord and the 
Apostles.” I have read it with great interest. | 
confess myself to have been one of those whom you 
speak of as having somewhat taken it for granted 
that the conversations reported in the Gospels, and 
the ypagai so often referred to, were in a corrupted 
Hebrew or Aramaic language. You have staggered 
my old ideas, but not absolutely overpowered them, 
but you have made me very inquisitive on the sub- 
ject, and anxious to feel quite sure of the perfect 
validity of your argument.” 

In these words is expressed the spirit of true s ience 
and scholarship. Bishop Moberly’s was one of those 
minds which, as Bacon says, do not allow themselves 
to “fix,” but are open to the last to new light, how- 
ever unexpected or even unwelcome that may be, 
and however humble the source from which it may 
proceed, 
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BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “INTO A LARGER ROOM, 


CHAPTER V. A FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. 
| APPILY 
the — first 
days in Rome 
sped by. Eve- 
lyn lost herself 
in the pictures, 
some of which 
seemed to awa- 
ken a new sense 
in her. Her 
mother was al- 
most alarmed, 
now and. then, 







by the vividness 
of her sympathy for 
some pictured woe, She 

would gaze and gaze, and 
turn away at last with tears in 
Why should people he 
so sad? she would ask; a question which her mother 


her eyes. 


found it very difficult to answer. 

Reginald cared less for the pictures than for the 
antiquicies. Fresh from the study of the great 
nations of old, he saw them now, for the first time, 
taking form before him. In the middle of the might: 
ruins by which he was surrounded, he could see the 
ancient people living, moving, writing their imperish- 
able acts upon the silence of eternity. 

His teacher and friend, who led him through the 
mazes of the bewildering city, made him sce more 
than this, and soon he came clearly to understand 
how the present has grown out of the past, how there 


is a beautiful and marvellous unity in everything, 


” 66 ” 


PROMISED: A STORY OF TWO ISLANDS,” ETC, 
and how, from age to age, the hand of the Divine can 
be traced, moulding the life of humanity. 

But his life was not all study in Rome. There 
were delightful hours of recreation, when he and 
Evelyn, thinking no more of the past or future than if 
they were still children, rambled together under the 
February sunshine in the flower-bespangled meadows 
of the Campagna, and came back to Lady Dacre, who 
was never at home without flowers, with baskets 
full of ox-eyed daisies, and strange grass and foliage, 
and scarlet and white anemones. They made her 
sitting-room like a bower, so she would say smilingly. 

They delighted, too, to haunt the gardens of the old 
palaces where the Countess Guicciola and Lady Dacre 
had friends. There was a solitude, a peaceful sadness 
about these quaint old enclosures that suited them. 
To one of them Reginald would bring his book, 
and Evelyn her sewing-work, and they would 
sit out in the sunshine, close, it might be, by the 
margin of a fountain, the drip of whose waters was 
the only sound that broke the stillness, and talk, or 
sit silent, for long spells, just as the fancy moved 
them. 

This was in the early days of their stay at Rome. 
But soon they became known, and their society was 
in request, and they had not so much time for each 
Evelyn— 
made her look like a lovely exotic amongst the 


other, whose golden hair and violet eyes 
pale, dark-browed women of the South—was taken 
up with much fervour by the Roman ladies. 

“Your daughter is an angel, dear signora,” they 
would say to Lady Dacre; and, finding that she was 
too delicate to take the pretty daughter about, they 
would call for Evelyn in the morning to take a walk, 
































and in the afternoon to make the fashionable tour 
of the Corso, She must attend their evening recep- 
tions, too, so they would declare; for was she not 
old enough, now, to see a little of the world ? 

All this attention Evelyn took kindly. She had, 
as yet, no sort of self-consciousness. She never 
imagined that either her beauty or any other per- 
sonal quality caused her to be sought out. She 
was a stranger, and the people belonging to the 
place took pleasure in showing her hospitality. It 
was very kind of them, but not in the least extra- 
ordinary. The truth was that the pretty little 
English girl was becoming the fashion in Rome. 

“She is so simple.” one would say. 

“And beautiful, too; and then—have you heard 
about her fortune 7” 

“No, no; tell me.” 

The ladies talking were two of the most notorious 
gossips in Rome. 

“Ah! you do not know! But that is strange. I 
had it from my maid, who is intimate with the maid 
of the Countess Guicciola, That pretty child is an 
heiress. Her father, who is obliged to live abroad for 
his wife’s health, has one of the finest properties in 
England.” 

“In England? And England is so rich, The pretty 
child is worth winning.” 

The two ladies looked at one another, nodded, 
smiled, nodded again, and immediately began to 
plan entertainments to which the pretty English 
girl was to be invited. 

Reginald, too, had his little host of admirers. A 
handsome youth, talented, as could be seen at a 
glance. Oh! andrich! His father, who, it was well 
known, could deny him nothing, had more money 
than he knew what to do with. 

So the rumours ran. It was whispered that the 
beautiful boy and girl were betrothed, but this, 
although the maid of the Countess Guicciola was 
still the authority, the high society of Rome chose 
to dishelieve. It was well known, one and another 
remarked, that in England things were not done 
after such a fashion. 

Lady Dacre, who was still compelled to be careful 
of herself, did not often go to these afternoon and 
evening receptions, nor did she accept one-half of 
the invitations that were showered upon Evelyn. 
“My little girl is too young; she is not accustomed 
to so much excitement,” she would say. But some- 
times, when Sir John and the Couutess Guieciola 
were able to accompany her, the young girl would 
be allowed to attend a musical soirée, or an artistic 
or literary séance. 

Reginald was generally present on these occasions, 
and at first he enjoyed being féted and entertained 
as much as Evelyn. This contact with the world, 
which was a new thing to them both—for their life 
at Posilipo had been as quiet as their life on Capri— 
not only gave them new subjects of conversation, 
but caused them to appreciate one another even more 
warmly than they had hitherto done. “They are 
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none of them like Regy,” Evelyn would say to her 
mother, “IT wonder what makes him so different 
from anyone else?” While Reginald would declar: 
to the Countess that there was not a girl in all Rome 
to compare with Evelyn, 

“Talk of being in love!” said the Countess one 
evening to her friend Sir John Dacre.  ‘ Those 
children are as much in love as they ever will be. 
If you take my advice, you will let them be betrothed 
before our Reginald goes to London.” 

They were sitting together in a little aleove that 
opened off a large room crowded with people in 
evening dress. Before them, on a raised dais, a 
violinist of world-wide fame had been performing. 
There was a lull now, and the guests, who had 
applauded the sweet music to the echo, were able 
to look about and chatter, and greet their acquaint- 
ances. 

“Plenty of time !” said Sir Jolin, who was looking 
with a smile to where Evelyn sat, surrounded, as 
usual, by a little crowd of admirers. 

“Ah! that is what you will always say,” cried the 
Countess. “Time! time! Forgive me, my friend ; 
but you make me impatient. We have been three 
months in Rome.” 

“ And in another month we sliall be leaving, and 
I must say, I, for one, shall not be sorry to return to 
our nest in the rocks.” 

“You? 1? What does that matter? One place 
is much the same to us as another. But the child- 
ren 
sannot see him,” said the Countess. 

“ He must have left.” 

“ He would not go home without letting me know 
first. Look round well!” 





Where is Regino now? My eyes are dim; I 


I see him now,” said Sir John. “ He is standing 
by the marble pillar to the right of the folding 
doors.” 

“ Talking ?” said the Countess eagerly. 

“No; doing nothing. I suppose something in the 
music has hit his faney. He is in a brown study.” 

“Go and look after him, my friend,” said the Coun- 
tess, her old voice trembling. ia Yes, I beg of you, 
go at once. Tell him I want him.” And she added 
to herself, as Sir John moved away, “I do not approve 
of brown studies.” 

Before Sir John Dacre could pilot his way through 
the crowd that lay between him and Reginald, the 
spot where the youth had stood was vacant. He 
cast his eyes round the room, and, not being able to 
see him, returned to the Countess, observing that the 
atmosphere of the room had no doubt been too much 
for him. “You will find him at home be’ore you, 
most likely,” said Sir John. ‘ He knows you are in 
good hands.” 

The Countess said nothing; but from that moment 
she became restless. The music was not of the first 
quality. It made her head ache. The air of the 
room was oppressive. The ladies were over-dressed. 
She did not admire the Roman fashion of entertain- 
ing. Things were done differently here when she 
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was young. Finally, with an abruptness which was 
most unusual to her, she begged Sir John to call 
Evelyn, and take them away. 

Evelyn was in the height of enjoyment when her 
father came for her. She was seated near her 
hostess—a beautiful elderly lady of the highest 
rank, who was quite distracted, as she would have 
expressed it, about the beauty and sweetness of the 


That her sofa was presently surrounded by the 
best-looking and wittiest men in the room was not 
the fault of the Princess. She led the conversation, 
as she always did, and she took care that it should 
be interesting to the little English girl, who, indeed, 
after a time, began to take part in it herself. 

Some questions were asked about Capri. It was 
a grandson of the Princess’s—one Count Certosa, 
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little English wild flower that had dropped down 
amongst them. She showed her distraction in the 
kindest manner. When the pretty child was in her 
society she would not let her leave her side.“ She 
shall not have her head turned—do you hear ?” she 
would say to one and another. “That is her charm 

this exquisite simplicity. It is the gift of the good 
God; and I will not have it taken away from her, if 
I can help it.” So she kept Evelyn by her side when 
she received her guests, introducing her to one and 
another whom she thought suitable acquaintances, 
and telling her about the famous people who came 
and went freely through her beautiful rooms. 

The duty of reception over, she seated Evelyn at 
her right hand on the sofa, where she sat to listen 
to the music, and talk to those who came to her. 


whom Evelyn had met here several times before, 
who hazarded them. He was a delicate, handsome, 
capricious youth ; known in Rome as the poet. of 
the affections—for he was always in love, and his 
love always evaporated in the same way— in fanciful 
verses, Which made delicate ladies and weak-minded 
boys shed torrents of tears. The Count was 
slenderly built, and he had finely chiselled features, 
and dark, liquid eyes, so admirably trained in the 
expression of his emotions, or what with him stood 
for emotions, that they often saved him the trouble 
of expressing himself in words, 

He admired Evelyn, of course, and had already 
that evening tried to direct a conversation towards 
her with his eyes. But she showed herself curiously 
obtuse. She was so busy with other people, and so 


































deeply interested in the music, that she did not even 
seem to know she was being looked at. Thrown 
baek upon himself, the surprised poet took the trouble 
of looking at Evelyn with a little more attention than 
he generally bestowed upon young girls ; he thought, 
that is to say, of her, not of himself, and he was 
astonished to find that, in other ways besides her 
indifference to languishing glances, she was different 
from the women whom he generally met. His thoughts 
had a trick of moving to the time of the machinery of 
a third-class versifier. He said to himself that this was 
neither child nor woman. She was an angel. She 
Was such a one as a man might love and never regret 
it. And to win the first love of a creature so fresh 
and heavenly—what would not that be? He—a 
world-worn son of the earth (this was how the Count 
was in the habit of describing himself in his poems)— 
could he venture to approach her ? 

He did venture so far, at least, as the circle 
round the Princess, and it was his voice that called 
out Evelyn’s pretty enthusiasm about her island-home. 
She was in the midst of a description of a certain 
sunset from Tiberio, and the poet of the affections and 
several other gentlemen were listening to her with the 
deepest, the most sympathetic attention, when Sir 
John made his way to the Princess. 

“You are cruel, Sir Jolin. 
Look at your little daughter. She is just beginning 
to enjoy herself.” 


“So soon?” she said. 


“You are more than kind, Princeas ; but Iam afraid 
I must take her away. The Countess Guicciola has 
sent me for her.” 

But Evelyn was on her feet already. “TI had for- 
gotten the time,” she said. “IT hope T have not kept 
the Countess too long. Good-night, and thank you a 
thousand times,” to the Princess. “I have been very 
happy.” 

“Then come again, cara, This house is free to you. 
Come when you will. I will see your mother, and 
try to arrange that you may stay longer another 
time.” 

That the Count should take a large share of Evelyn’s 
rapturous expression of enjoyment to himself was 
perhaps natural, Self, from his infancy, had occupied 
the foreground of his consciousness, and now it loomed 
out so large as to obscure everything else. He saw 
other individualities as we see buildings or mountains 
in a fog—blurred—indistinet—their outlines melting 
into his own peculiar atmosphere. Unhappy young 
man! Little could he tell—as he went blindly on 
his way, composing a sonnet which was supposed to em- 
body the feelings of a young and simple girl when 
love first dawns upon her being—how darkly and 
narrowly the prison-walls of his own meagre person- 
ality were shutting him in 

but it is not with the Count Certosa, interesting 
aud varied as his life may have been, that we have 
to do. It is with those the current of whose lives 
iw, unconsciously to himself, was influencing. 

Kezinald Stirling was present at the Princess’s 
recepuon Sir John, as we know, had caught 4 
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glimpse of him. He was standing, then, lost in 
thought, a little apart from the gay crowd that 
thronged the reception rooms. It was unusual for 
Reginald to be morose in society. He was fond of 
study, and could absorb himself in it, but when he 
was with his friends he was as gay and light-hearted 
as any of them. And indeed, until lately, when 
au new pain and a new joy, and an uneasiness such 
as he had never before experienced, had sprung up 
in his heart, there was nothing under the sun to 
prevent Reginald from being happy. Health, good 
prospects, friends, a life that suited him perfectly, 
wubitions and aspirations beyond the common—these, 
and, completing and harmonising them all, a deep 
religious feeling, a sense of the Divine presence 
and nearness, which had grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength, made of him 
as happy a young human being as it would be 
possible to meet. 

But lately some of his peace and happiness had 
fled. He did not know the meaning of the change 
at first. 
which Evelyn and he had been present, when he met 


When he went home after receptions at 


her driving in the Corso in the company of some 
high Roman lady, and sharing the attentions of the 
lady’s cavaliers, when he noted the admiring looks 
that followed her everywhere, when he began to 
realise that he was not the one, but one amongst 
many, who had the will and the right to address her, 
Reginald experienced a curious contraction of heart. 
He pulled himself up for it severely. Was this 
jealousy 2. Was he, who had prided himself on 
his breadth of view and large sympathies, he, Sir 
John Daere’s pupil and friend, to fall the prey to 
so petty a feeling? It could not be; it should 
not be. He would conquer it now at once, 

And he did try, try valiantly, and for some days 
he sueceeded. 

The struggle showed him the secret of his heart. 
This that he felt for Evelyn was love—not the love 
of a boy, but the love of a man. The little sister, 
who had grown up by his side, who had been his 
playmate, his friend, his slave—Reginald smiled 
sadly when he remembered how he had domineered 
over her—had suddenly assumed a new character. 
She was his queen. He was ready to serve her—to 
give his life, if it might help or benefit her. 

Poor young fellow! Coming when it did, the dis- 
covery Was not altogether a very joyful one, for he 
knew, as well as if the words had been already 
spoken, what his friends would say. He was too 
young. He was a boy. Let him go out into the 
world; let him prove what manner of man he was 
before he presumed to bind so sweet a creature to 
his fortunes. Yes ; and it was just. So he ought 
to work: so he ought to wait. 

Sut if, while he worked and waited, the prize upon 
which he had set his heart should escape him! If he 
came back to find her betrothed to another! This 
was the trouble that began to haunt him now; and 
everything combined to aggravate it, 
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There was still something about Reginald of the 
boy who, in his childhood, had played the parts of 
emperor and king. He could not tolerate defeat. 
He did not understand it. He must be first with 
those who were first with him. Hitherto, as regarded 
Evelyn, there had been no doubt of his dominion ; 
and it was only now at the Princess’s, when, from 
the corner where he had stationed himself to wateh 
the gay scene about him and to listen to the music, 
he saw the Count Certosa, a person whom he knew 
and despised, cast honeyed glances at Evelyn, that 
his feelings became unmanageable. 

His impulse was to play the part of grand seigneur 
—to force his way to Evelyn’s side and intercept the 
attentions of the Count by letting her feel that he 
disapproved of him; but a moment’s consideration 
showed him that such a proceeding would be the 
height of bad taste ; and then, fearing himself, with 
his heart in a flame and his drain in a whirl, he 
rushed away from the room and the house. 

Rapidly, but mechanically, not knowing whither 
he was going, he paced the dark and silent streets. 
The Palace of the Princess was away from the main 
Instinetively he rushed in the 


streets of Rome. 


direction which promised him solitude, and half an 
hour’s swift walking brought him to the midst of the 
Appian Way. It was silent enough here, high walls 
and dark houses on either side of him, and neither 
3ut the strip 
of sky which he could see above the narrow way was 


step nor voice to break the solitude. 


studded with innumerable stars, and the moon’s 
silver sickle floated amongst them, shedding a few rays 
of light upon his path. 
amongst the rough paving-stones, pulling himself up 


On he paced, stumbling 


and rushing forward again, until, guided by signs 
which he had learned to recognise, he found himself 
out on the wild Campagna, Here, feeling suddenly 
that his limbs were tired, he flung himself down and 
tried to think. 

Up to this he had not thought. His heart had 
been fall of one feeling. His life had been trembling 
to one cry: “I must speak! I must speak !” 

Now he tried to collect himself. 
this tumult of the heart which had taken possession 


It was so new, 


of him. He wanted to understand it. A few days 


ago he had been at peace. He and Evelyn loved 
that was enough for them both. Now, 


Why should 


pleasure in_ her 


one another ; 
what had happened to change him ? 
he not feel the same tranquil 
The same sweet 
she talked 
in the same pleasant way; she had the same in- 


society? She had not changed. 


smile met him when he spoke to her ; 
terest in his pursuits; she showed the same delight 
in his society. This had always been enough for 
him ; why not now? He looked back over the past 
few days, when he had been seeing bis little friend 
and playmate in a new character. Others admired 
her ; but was this unnatural? Surely he could’ not 


have expected anything else. And to those who ad- 


mired her and showed her attention she had been kind 
and amiable, 


Would he have had her the reverse? 
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Poor Reginald caught back his breath and shivered, 
Was this love, the harbinger of heaven ; or was it 
jealousy, taking love's sweet semblance to mock him? 

He asked the question, but he could find no 
answer. He was in a maze, from which, try as he 
would, he could not extricate himself, 


CHAPTER VI.—EXPLANATIONS, 


EVELYN was reading Italian with her mother the fol- 
lowing morning, and Sir Jehn was writing letters at 
a table in his sitting-room, when a carriage, driven 
rapidly, dashed into the courtyard, 
“Why,” she cried out in 
reat surprise, “it is the Countess !” 
“At this hour!” said Lady Dacre; “ I hope nothing 
is wrong.” 

Sir John in the meantime had gone out to the 
door, He was away for several minutes, and came 


Evelyn stopped 
and ran to the window. 


oO 
gr 


back alone, looking a little disturbed. “I am going 
with the Countess,” he said. “ Reginald is not very 
well.” 

* Reginald!” echoed Lady Dacre and Evelyn. 

“Nothing to be alarmed about, I believe,” he said 
reassuringly, “It appears that he went out on the 
It was clear when he started, 
but a light mist came on later. I think he must 
have caught a little chill, We know what the 


And Sir John turned to go 


Campagna last night. 


Countess is about him.” 
out, 

“Tet us, know how you find him,” said Lady 
Dacre, and Evelyn cried out tremulously, “ Can’t I 
go with you, father ?” 

“No, my child; 
looking at her significantly. 
that look meant. She had to take care of her 
mother, and not allow her to be too anxious, if she 
could help it. The task was a difficult one, for her 
heart was beating wildly, and she could scarcely 


certainly not,” he answered, 
Evelyn knew what 


keep back her tears ; but she ran out into the garden 
for a few moments, and looked up through the pale 
foliage of a hoary olive at the dark blue sky, and 
prayed, in her simple way, that God would take care 
of her darling Regy, and not let him be very ill. 
Then, looking a little paler than usual, but with a 
perfectly quiet expression, she went back to her 
mother. “Shall I go on with the reading, mother ?” 
she said. 

“You would like to read, Evelyn—really ?” 

The young girl was looking away from her mother, 
ind she did not see the earnest, questioning, half. 
reproachful look which was cast upon her. 

“Of course [ should like to read,” she said, with a 
composure that, to one less ugitated than poor Lady 
Dacre, would have been suspicious. “ You were 
interested in the story ; you said so, mother.” 

“Ves, dear, [ was interested in it ; but——” 

“ Would you like me to talk, mother? I have not 
told you about last evening yet. It was so nice! The 
Princess made me sit beside her, and all the most 
interesting people in the room came to talk to us; 

































and, mother, [ talked. You know you always say I 





am so quiet.” 

“T wonder who made you talk?” said Lady Dacre. 

“Oh! [ don’t know. They asked me questions 
about Capri—darling Capri--and then I had so 
much to say that TI couldn’t stop. Are you pleased, 
mother? You don’t look pleased.” 

‘Lam glad you were happy, darling,” said Lady 
Dacre ; but the words were fellowed by a sigh that 
made Evelyr’s heart sink. ‘“ Mother is thinking of 
Regy. She is afraid about him,” she said to herself. 
“T must not let her think.” 

It was positive heroism on the part of the poor child, 
who herself felt almost sick with fear and suspense. 
She dashed into talk about Rome and her new friends 
and the beautiful music she had heard. She tried to 
amuse her mother by repeating some of the anecdotes 
the Princess had told her, and describing the cele- 
brities she had met. As is often the case at such 
times, she overdid her part, and Lady Dacre, who, 
for some weeks, hed been eagerly watching for signs 
that the scheme which was so near her heart would 
one day be fulfilled, felt chilled and disappointed. 

“ Evelyn is only a child yet,” she said to herself, 
sighing. “ Her father is right. We must wait.” 

Strange—almost terrible—the isolation in which 
we live. We think we know each other, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, parent and child. 
We think that heart answers to heart with perfect 
sympathy ; and, all the time, we may be as much 
mistaken about one another as if we belonged to 
different worlds, and there was no medium of com- 
munication between us. Evelyn’s self-restraint that 
morning, which she practised for her mother’s sake, 
and in obedience to her father’s unspoken wish, was 
completely misunderstood by Lady Dacre. Asa fact, 
other words than those she spoke were trembling to 
the poor child’s lips. Could she have had her own 
way, she would have teased her mother with all sorts 
of childish questions, Did she think Regy was very 
il? What did she suppose was the matter? Was 
the Countess Guicciola really over-anxious about 
hin? Would her father send back soon? And 
instead of all this, she sat up like a prim lady, and 
talked foolish nonsense about things and people that 
were nothing to her, Little did she imagine that 
her mother, who, knowing more of Reginald’s con- 
stitution than any of them, did not feel really 
alarmed about him, would have hailed with piteous 
eagerness the expression of her anxiety. 

3efore noon the news for which they were wait- 
ing came. Reginald was not alarmingly nor even 
seriously ill. He had some feverish symptoms, and 
the doctor had ordered him to keep quiet for a day 
or two. Sir John would remain with tie Countess 
until the evening. 


Evelyn took in the message and carried it to her 
mother. “ fam_so glad Regy is not really ill,” she said. 
“And [ wish you and I were with him, mother. I 
wonder if father and he will talk philosophy this 
afternoon ?” 
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“Certainly not, if he is to be kept quiet, Evy. 
How restless you are, dear! What is the matter 
with you?” 

“T domt know, mother,” as she threw away the 
cushion with which she had been — fidveting. 
“Couldn't we go out presently--,ou and 1? It 
would do you good,” she said suddenly. 

“Tm afraid the wind will be too bleak for me to- 
day. Perhaps the Princess will call on her way to 
the Corso. If not, you shall go out with Esther.” 

“Tt is a penance to poor old Esther to walk about 
in Rome,” said Evelyn. “She says it is such a 
wicked place. She is always expecting it to tumble 
to pieces. Well, never mind! I can easily stay in. 
I wonder,” she went on after a little pause, “if Regy 
will be allowed to see me?” 

“You will miss him, Evelyn?” 

“Mother! How can you ask such a question ? 
Of course [ shall. Won't you—when he goes away 
really, [ mean?” 

“T shall miss him more than I can express ; as 
much as if he were my own,” said Lady Dacre sadly. 

Evelyn was standing near the window, her face 
turned away from her mother. “ You darling!” she 
said, in a soft voice, her cheeks growing as red as 
summer roses, and her eyes sparkling brightly. 
Searcely had the words escaped her lips before there 
was a clatter of horses’ hoofs and rattling of carriage- 
wheels in the stone-paved courtyard, 

“The Princess!” said Evelyn, turning her joyful 
face to her mother. 

“ Well, darling, you had better run out to her.” 

“Yes, she is beckoning to me. I will put on my 
hat,” said Evelyn. ‘ Good-bye, mother sweet. I 
know you won't be dull, now you know that Regy 
is all right.” 

She gave her mother a kiss and ran off, and, in 
two or three moments, Lady Dacre heard the car- 
riage roll away. “ Poor little pet! A mere child 
still,” she said to herself, with a deep sigh. ‘“ Her 
father is right. We must not let her think herself a 
woman.” 

. # * ¥ « % 

“Then you agree with me?” said Sir John to his 
wife that evening, when, Evelyn having gone to bed, 
they were talking over what had passed between 
himself and Reginald in the morning. 

“Yes,” said Lady Dacre sadly and slowly; “I 
agree with you, Jolin.” 

“Twas afraid you might think I had beez hard 
upon the poor boy. He is terribly in earnest—at 
least, he thinks himself so.” 

‘He ds in earnest.. Reginald is older than his 
years,” said Lady Dacre. 

“T believe he is. He has been brought forward 
more than others—made to think. He is not a boy, 
Evelyn, he is a man; and,” said Sir John, in a voice 
which trembled curiously, “no man I have ever met 
could have spoken in a manlier or franker way. He 
was ina maze, poor boy! And he came to me to be 
set right. He says he has loved her always.” 
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“ Always!” murmured Lady Daere, with a tender 
smnile, “and he only nineteen, Well x 

* And he only found out the nature of his feelings 
here,” went on Sir John. 
“ Poor boy ! 





Could anything be more charming ? 
It was seeing her with others, T suppose.” 

“Yes; when he saw men much older and of more 
account than himself crowding round her, he began to 
be uneasy. His uncomfortable feelings reached a 
climax last night at the Princess’s. He fancied Count 
Certosa was paying Evelyn attentions.” 

“He is not, surely? cried Lady Dacre. 

“We need not be uneasy. He is one of a multitude. 
But all this 

He was afraid his feeling 

I had to interpret him to 


Evelyn has no taste for any of them. 
staggered poor Reginald, 
was not high enough. 
himself.” 

* You succeeded ?” said Lady Dacre. 

“T lifted him to the seve ith heaven for five seconds, 
when [ told him that 1 betieved in him—that I was 
certain his love was of the right quality, and that 
some day, if Heaven willed, L hoped to give our girl 
to him, the poor fellow’s transport shone out of his 


eyes. For those few seconds he was the happiest 


and most beautiful human being T have ever beheld.” 
“T wish I had seen him,” said Lady Dacre, her own 
“ And then——” 

“T had to bring him down from those airy regions. 
I could not allow him to speak 
She was too young; he was too 


eyes shining. 


T said he must wait. 
to Evelyn yet. 
youns. It would be wrong to them, and wrong to 
his father. 
if our girl learns to miss him-——he will have much 


Besides, if they are separated for a time 


more chance of success with her.” 

“How long a time of probation have you given 
him?” 

“A year. He will then be twenty and Evelyn 
eighteen. If his father is of the same mind as ourselves, 
and if the lives of all of us are spared so long, he 
shall pay us a visit at Capri, and we will give him 
every opportunity of pleading his own cause.” 

* And what did he say ?” 

“Of course he looked a little blue at first. A vear 
is half an eternity to young people in his state of 
mind, But he sees the reasonableness of my wishes, 
and he has promised to obey them.” 

“T hope everything will go rightly,” said Lady 
Dacre. 

“Go rightly !” 
fear is that they will go too rightly. 
I agreeable, the young people agreeable, money on 
both sides, good looks, sympathy, common interests ! 
Why, if no stumbling-blocks crop up—-and I don't 
myself see where they are to come from—it will be 


“My only 
You agreeable, 


cried her husband. 


a case of true love running as smoothly as a iver 
through a plain.” 

Lady Dacre’s eyes were full of tears, but she 
brushed them away to 
triumphant summary. “It is only the delay,” she 
said, “‘and it is foolish of me to mind that. But 
life, my life especially, is so uncertain.” 


laugh at her husband's 
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“Life and death are in the hands of One infinitely 
wiser and greater than we are, Evelyn.” 

“T know, I know ; but you do well to remind me. 
God bless our darlings! Their times, all times, are 
in His hands,” said Lady Dacre. 


? 
CHAPTER VII.—PARTING, 

Soon, all too soon for Evelyn, the time for Reginald’s 

During the interval, she did 


not see so much of him as she had done, and when 
His illness, which 


departure drew on. 


they did meet, he perplexed her, 
had been short, seemed to Evelyn to have changed 
him. He was far graver than he had been, and 
he did not now fall so readily as he had been 
accustomed to do into talk about the dear old Capri 
days. His manner, too—so at least Evelyn thought 
—was different. 

One day, when they were alone together, which 
did not often happen now, she taxed him with 
having a secret. 

“Tm sure you have something new in your mind, 
Can't you tell me about it, 


Regy,” she said. “ 


really ?” 
Reginald gave a little start. 
what a funny idea!” he said, 


“ 


“Why, Evelyn, 
You don’t say no, Regy.” 

“No to what? [don’t understand, Evy.” 

“Yes, but you do understand, Your face 
flushed. Tell me, Regy. Is it a new bvok, or a 
new system of philosophy? Father says you are 
sure to distinguish yourself in some way. Are you 
making up your mind how you are to do it?” 

“Well! but it is a little puzzling. 
Reginald, laughing. 


The sphere is 
so large in our days,” said 
“Then, you know, if Iam to be a great man, I must 
grow. Perhaps these are growing pains.” 

“Don’t grow too big for Capri,” said Evelyn, half 
in fun, half-piteously. “If 1 thought you were never 
Well!” 


two, “there’s no use meeting troubles half-way, as 


coming back—— dashing away a tear or 


old Esther says. Let us be happy while we can.” 

It was easy for Evelyn to be happy and gay; but 
not nearly go easy for Reginald, over whom the 
coming separation from all those who had made the 
life and the joy of his childhood hung like a heavy 
cloud, 

“Tt is like going into exile,” he said to Sir John, 
one day. 

“That wili soon pass off. With your tasks and 
ideas you will delight in University life; and I am 
sure the change will be good fer you in every way,” 
said Sir John. 

One trouble was completely lifted from his mind, 
for if Evelyn was not in love with him she was cer- 
tainly not in love with anyone else. The unhappy 
Count Certosa, who, so at least he maintained to all 
the world, was in love for the first time in his life, 
found himself misunderstood and unappreciated. 
When he looked sentimentally at Evelyn, he read 
nothing but merry laughter in her eyes; when he 
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“She taxed him with having a secret.”—p. 490. 


spoke sentimentally she turned him into the prettiest 
ridicule. And the beauty of it was that it was so 
unconsciously done. Evelyn never dreamt of imagin- 
ing that the Count’s languishing glances and 
honeyed speeches were meant to be taken seriously. 
Literally, he amused her, and she repaid him in his 
own coin by trying to amuse him. The Princess 
was in raptures, and all Rome applauded the little 
comedy, 

“Ah! my child,” said the Princess one afternoon 
to Evelyn, “you are much cleverer than you think 
yourself.” 

“Cleverer!” cried the girl, her eyes widening. 
“Tndeed, madam, I am not clever at all.” 

“Then you are adorable, cara. Keep your wit 
and good spirits, if you can. They will help you 
through the world.” 

Just then, Evelyn did not feel as if she wanted 
much help in passing through the world. It was to 
her a bright and sunny region, full of beauty and 
poetry, and peopled with kind hearts and nimble 
wits. Except for bidding Reginald good-bye—and 
that was to be only for a short time, as he was sure 
to find his way back to them —she had no trouble in 
the present ; and she never thought much about the 
future, 

So the days in Rome wore on; happy days that 
left lovely, imperishable memuries on the hearts of 








the hey and virl who were so soon to engage in the 
battle of life. The last day came, as last days will. 
The Princess paid her farewell visit to Lady Dacre 
in the forenoon, “ Good-bye, my little English angel,” 


“ 


she said to Evelyn. You will not forget us ?” 

“Oh! no, no; how could [?” said Evelyn, with the 
tears in her eyes. 

“We shall not forget you; and, cara, remember 
well what Tsay. Keep up your wit and your good 
spirits ; you may want them some day.” 

Reginald left Rome that afternoon. The Countess, 
whose eyes were swollen with weeping, took him to 
the railway station in her carriage of state. His 
luggage, which consisted of no less than four heavy 
boxes, with smaller ones in proportion, followed in 
an omnibus under the charge of the faithful Giuseppe, 
who was to accompany his young master to England. 
Sir John Dacre and Evelyn were to go to the station 
to see him off. Lady Dacre would say good-bye to 
him at home. 

When he went in she was lying on a sofa, in the 
little semi-dark, flower-scented sitting-room, which 
was as like her own room at Capri as the hands of 
affection and ingenuity could make it. It was 
Reginald who had arranged the furniture ; it was 
feginald who had brought in the flowers. Some of 
the brilliant ornaments in the room were his gifts 
She had them all near her ; his and Evelyn’s on the 
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little table behind her couch, little childish offerings 
of straw, shells, and coins, and seraps of antique 
marble, and larger and more costly gifts that had 
been brought to her in later years. 

As he went in, the boy gave one hurried glance 
round him. He was a man, with the heart of a man; 
but at that moment he would willingly have broken 
down and sobbed like a child. 

He looked at Lady Dacre, and his heart gave one 
great bound. His mother she had been—more than 
his mother—for these many long years ; everything 
he was, everything he would ever be, he owed to her 
and Sir John. If he could only say what he felt ; 
but he could not, his tongue was tied. 

“Madre mia!” he whispered, sinking down on 
his knees beside her. 

Her eyes had been closed. She opened them, and 
Ait? 


He has come to say good-bye.” 


they rested on his kneeling figure. she said 
softly, “it is my boy, 
“Yours, always yours,” murmured poor Regy. 
“My son,” she murmured ; and then, raising her- 
self a little, “ Let me look at 
think it is fer the last time, Regy.” 
* No, no, no. 
back. 
what would the life of any of us—be without you? 


him once more. [ 
How can you say so? I am coming 


Wait for me, madre. What would my life— 


Do you feel worse ?” 
“Not worse, darling. Tam a little weak to-day—- 
that 
whatever happens 
the door. 
“Say what you were going to say.” 


Kiss me, Reginald. Remember that, 


—- Ah! 
You must go.” 


is all. 
There is Sir John at 





“T cannot remember, Regy. The words slip from 


me. Go, my son, God in heaven bless you and 
keep you for ever and ever !” 
“Come, Reginald. Time ’s up!” 
of Sir John at the door. 
The Countess is becoming impatient. 


cried the voice 
“Evelyn, where are you ? 
Now then, in 
with you both. I will sit outside.” 

They rattled over the stony pavements in perfect 
silence. Evelyn was erying quietly in her corner, 
She knew she was silly, for all boys had to go away 
some time, and Reginald was coming back again ; 
but she could not help it; The Countess, to whom 
the child of her adoption was as dear as the apple of 
her eve, felt that he would never be to her what he 
had been, and she could not speak for sorrow, while 
over Reginald the interview with Lady Dacre hung 
cloud. It had 
sacredness of a last farewell. 


like a dark all the sorrow, all the 
It was a relief to them all when they drove into 
the station, 
Giuseppe was hefore then. He stood, looking as 
important as a French official, over the heap of boxes 
which the Countess was sending away with her 


grandson, The old lady stopped beside him to give 


“ 


him various last directions. Remember, Giuseppe,” 


she said solemnly, “I entrust my grandson to you. 
His health—that is to be your first consideration. 
Take care of him in other ways—that you will 


understand, of course. You have been his servant 
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for many years, and you ought to know his ways, 
But about his health you must not trust to yourself, 
If he studies too much, or if the climate is too hard 
for him, you understand, Giuseppe, you will go to 
his father and write to me. 
To all which, and much more of a like nature, 


” 


Giuseppe listened attentively, and promised ebedi- 
ence. Sir John, meanwhile, was getting Reginald’s 
ticket and choosing a corner in a railway carriage for 
him, and the two young people, left to themselves, 
wandered away to the further end of the platform. 
Reginald’s face was set. He longed to speak, to say 
all that was in his heart. It was infinitely hard to him 
to keep silence. But he had promised, and he would 


not break his word. It was Evelyn who spoke, 
pouring out her sorrow in little childish wailings. 
“ Regy darling, [ am so sorry! It is too bad that 
We shall miss you dreadfully. 
You 


won't forget us ?” lifting her soft eyes to his face. 


boys have to go away. 
1 don’t think even Capri will seem the same. 


“Forget !” echoed Reginald, and, for one instant, 
he seized her hands. “If I were to live a hundred 
years, and if every day in all those years had a 
hundred and 
bursting into a forced Jaugh—“ what nonsense I 
am talking ! 

“Thank you, darling,” sobbed the poor child. “And 
I am silly too. 
questions. Of 


hours—ob! dear ”—breaking — short 


I could not forget you, Evelyn.” 
I shouldn't tease you with such 


But 
London is so big, and there are so many people 


course you won't forget us. 


there, and I thought—oh! Regy, even if you don’t 
want to live at Capri, you will come to see us, won't 
you? We shall miss you so.” 

“My home is where you are, and my dear Lady 
Dacre and Sir John,” said Reginald. 

“Oh! [hope so, I hope so, Only, you know, you 
are to be a great man: we all expect it of you,” said 


* And 


not much room in our dear Capri for great people. 


Evelyn, smiling through her tears. there is 
There! I am talking nonsense again, and father is 
making signs to us, and it is not fair to keep you 
Good-bye, Reginald dear. I 
I shall run back to the 


from the Countess. 
can't see the train go away. 
carriage.” 

She lifted her face quite naturally, even as she 
used to do when they were children saying good- 
night, before Reginald thought himself too old to be 


looked 


* Good-bye, Evelyn,” 


kissed ; and for a moment he down upon 
her, his dark eyes full of light. 
Then, as for one instant their lips 
heard 


that 


he murmured, 


met, she fancied she other words—strance, 


beautiful, caressing, echoed in her heart like 


music. 


‘ 


‘Reginald !” she said; but he was gone, he was 


walking rapidly along the platform. She saw him 
meet her father and the Countess, and then she turned 
She could not see 


away. That was her farewell. 


him go, 
* * * * * * * 


“T beg your pardon, SirJohn. It was not—I mean, 


I could not e 
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“My boy, I understand. There! jumpin. Don't 
torment yourself unnecessarily.” 

“T will look after her, Regino,” whispered the 
Sut that will not be needed. She loves 


“ 


Countess. 
you already.” 

“Treason ! treason!” cried Sir John. “ Reginald 
has to think of sterner things now than Jove and 
love-making. Remember, my credit as well as 
yours is at stake, my boy, and do the best you can to 
distinguish yourself.” 

“So long as you do not study too much,” said the 
Countess. “Take care of your health, Regino, and 
mind what Giuseppe says. I have told him everything. 
And, Regino 

“The train is moving,” interrupted Sir John. 

“No, no; let me finish. I have so much more to 
Oh dear! oh dear. Write to me, 
tegino, and if you are in any difficulty 


say to him. 


“ He cannot hear you, dear Countess. Come back 
with me to your carriage,” said Sir John. 

“To my carriage, and to my desolate home. Well, 
my good friend, give me your arm; I must submit 
It is the will of the Lord that, so long as we 
live, we shall suffer. Where is Evelyn?” 


myself, 


“She ran back to the carriage a few moments ago. 
You will find her there.” 

“ And you say she is not in love,” said the Countess. 
“How can people so wise as your wife and you be 
blind about what concerns them so nearly ?” 


CHAPTER VIII.—SIR JOHN DACRE’S WHIM. 


Ir is probable that none of the three who left Rome 
for Capri on the following day missed Reginald so 
much as his teacher. 

Sir John was so restless for the first few days that 
his wife began to fear he was paving the way for 
an illness, 

“T have been so much accustomed to have the boy 


“ 


about with me,” he said apologetieally. Besides, 
he has been my occupation. I can’t even take to my 
pen yet.” 

“T understand very well. I feel the blank too,” 
said Lady Dacre. ‘Try something else for a time. 
Your ideas will take form again if you give that 
busy brain of yours a little rest.” 

By way of trying something else, Sir John went 
over to Naples, purchased a small sailing yacht of 
about forty tons burthen, and brought her back to 
Capri. She was English built, having gone through 
the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean manned 
and navigated by three madcap young Englishmen, 
and was as pretty a craft as one could wish to see. 
She took much 
delight in helping to fit her out with everything that 
would be necessary for a long voyage. The yacht 


Evelyn was enchanted with her. 


lay, meanwhile, close to the Grande Marina, causing 
much excitement to the visitors at the different 
hotels ; and Evelyn, who, with the assistance of old 
Esther, had rigged herself out in close-fitting blue 


serge, a sailor’s hat on her head, and the name of the 
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yacht embroidered by her mother in gold letters on 
a broad blue band round its brim, was watehed to 
and fro with the deepest interest. 

When everything was ready, Lady Dacre consented 
—not, however, without considerable reluctance 
that Evelyn should cross over to Ischia with her 
father. It was a beautiful day, and, from the Villa 
Odyssea, which is far up the hill, the sea looked as 
Evelyn went off 
in the highest spirits. When she stepped on board 


smooth as a lake in midsummer. 


the yacht, no tidier, trimmer, or more sailor-like little 
figure could have been seen. 

“This is delicious!” she said to her father. “I 
should like to live on the sea, if I could always have 
a beautiful little ship like this to sail in ; so different 
from those horrid old steamers !” 

Alas! before she was half-way across the bay 
she changed her opinion. <A little breeze sprang up 

—the very thing for them, Sir John said—and the 
little ship seemed to tremble with rapture as she met 
it, and curtsied and dipped to the sweet green waves, 
and shook out her white sails joyfully, and bounded, 
as if she had a life of her own, over the waters. 


“or 


Poor Evelyn tried to face it out. This is de- 


licious—delicious !” she kept repeating ; but with 
every repetition of the word her voice became fainter, 
and at last she was thankful to take her father’s 
advice, and retire into the saloon, which she had 
herself decorated so joyfully only a few days before, 
to bury her head in the sofa-pillows. 

She shed a few tears over her humiliation. She 
had meant to entreat her father to take her with him 
when he went for his sail round the Calabrian coast. 
He was to be away three or four days. Her mother 
was doubtful; but if this trip had been successful, 
she would have given her consent. But Evelyn could 
not say that she had enjoyed her sail. And what help 
would she be to her father—how could she cook his 
meals and keep the saloon and eabin tidy if she had 
to be lying down in her berth all day ? 

“How about Calabria, Evy?” said her father, 
when, looking a little paler than usual, she put 
her head out of the saloon, and saw the hills of 
Ischia, covered with dark green verdure, before her. 

“Oh! we can talk about that presently, father. 
How lovely this is!” she cried. “Are you going 
to land ? 

“T think not. We will lay off in the smooth 
water for a little, and then put about. The wind 


” 


has changed. We shall have a grand run home,” 
said Sir John. “How do you feel about lunch, 
Evelyn?” 

“IT think I ean eat a little now,” she answered, 
with a deep sigh. It was disappointing not to land, 
but she said nothing. She never disputed her father’s 
arrangements. 

They reached Capri safely, late in the afternoon, 
having had what Sir John and the Neapolitan 
sailors called a splendid run. They were running 
before the wind, and the yacht was much steadier 
than she had been going out, and Evelyn was able 
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to be on deck nearly the whole time. She began 
even to be a little hopeful about going with her 
father on his tour of the Calabrian coast. When, 
however, she broached the subject timidly on the 
following morning, she found that he had decided 
not to take her. 
“1 have several reasons, Evy,” he said, 

is that I think your mother would miss you, 


“One 
She 
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five 


will be at 


do you think o'clock, 
father ?” 
“Tf this wind holds,” said Sir John, looking up— 


they were standing on the terrace of the Odyssea— 


you 


“we shall be going into the Bay of Salerno then, or 
thereabouts. So you ean satisfy yourselves about 
our safety, Evelyn.” 


“You are a dear, darling old dad to think of it,” 





dill! 
renee 

















“* Ah,’ she said softly, 


has not been in very good spirits since Reginald 
left.” 

“Darling Regy ! we all miss him,” said Evelyn, 
“Yes, father, I will 
stay ; mother oughtn’t to be without all of us at 
But you will take care, won’t you? You will 


her eyes filling with tears. 


onee, 
land if it’s rough ?” 

“It would take a pretty heavy sea to swamp the 
Lady Mary,” said Sir John, smiling, “and if you like 
you ean watch us a good part of the way. Come 
down on Snowflake to see us off, and, late this after- 
noon, run up to the top of Castiglieri, or better still, 
Telegraph Hill, with my large glasses.” 


“Oh, yes; what fun!” cried Evelyn. “ Where 


‘it is my boy.’ ”—p 4192 


said Evelyn, hugging her father rapturously. “ Tl 
just run in and tell mother, and then I'll get 
ready.” 

Lady Dacre echoed Evelyn’s warning. “ You 
will be careful?” she said. ‘“ Promise me to land if 
the wind rises.” 

“J will stay at home altogether, my dear wife, if 
you wish it,” said Sir John seriously ; “you know 
it is nothing to me.” 

“No, no, Lam not so foolish. I would not have 
you stay now for worlds,” answered Lady Dacre. 
3ut | 
(Good-bye, my dearest 


“Constant ill health has made me nervous. 
ought to be shaken out of it. 


‘Buono passayiato!’ as the kind people here say 
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Three days without you! Well, it will be all the 
more delightful when you come back.” 

He went away; but as, following Evelyn and 
Snowflake, he went down the rough stone steps that 
lead from the piazza of the little town of Capri to 
the sea, he was in two or three minds about going 
on with his journey. 

Once Evelyn, whose pony went cleverly and 
quickly from one step to another, missed her father’s 
footsteps behind her, and, tarning the pony’s head, 
waited for him. 

“We are going too quickly for you,” she said. 
“No; I was loitering. Go on, Evelyn, and——” 
“Yes, father.” 

“ Nothing, child.” 

“ But what is it? Tell me, father. Do you want 


9” 


. 


anything done while you are away 

“No, Evelyn, nothing. I shall be back in three 
days, if God will.” 

As he spoke they came out on the Grande Marina, 
and, in another few moments, found themselves 
close to the sea. It was a pretty, gay, animated 
scene, and Evelyn, who had completely recovered 
her spirits, pulled up Snowflake that she might take 
it all in. 

The water, clear as crystal, and translucent with the 
sunlight which was poured down froma cloudless sky, 
came and went murmurously over its grey pebbles 
and white sand. Little boats, painted a variety of 
colours, rocked gently on the waves, which, close to 
the shore, were of a pale green colour, and further out 
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a deep and wonderful blue. Dangerous! It was 
impossible to connect the idea of danger with anything 
so soft and lovely, It was a fairy element, an ether- 
eal region, where water-sprites and sea-nymphs and 
mermen and maidens might reasonably be expected 
to be found. Dangerous! Evelyn was ready to laugh 
at the bare idea of anything so preposterous. Why, 
the boats, which danced so gaily on the water, were 
being managed by children—babies—and the dear 
brown-faced little rascals were offering to take them 
anywhere. 

“IT think it is a great pity we didn’t all decide to 
go with you, father,” she said. “ Mother could have 
been carried down, and I believe a trip in the Lady 
Mary would have done her good. If you find every- 
thing all right, will you try to persuade her to go, 
afterwards?” 

“Well, Evelyn, we must see. But Francisco is 
coming off in a boat. I must go to the jetty.” 

“And the Lady Mary is putting up her sails, 
How lovely—how lovely they are! Like - white 
wings. I wish I was going with you, father.” 

“ Remember Ischia, Evy.” 

“Father, that is unkind of you. This is a much 
better day.” 

“T am not so sure of that. However, I must be 
off. Good-bye, my child.” 

“Good-bye, father. Look out for me this after- 
noon. I shall be on the very top of Telegraph Hill, 
with your big telescope.” 


(To be continued.) 
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QUESTIONS. 

69. It is stated in the Jewish Law that no one 
could enter the priesthood who had any infirmity. 
What does St. Paul mean, then, when he says “the 
Law maketh men high priests which have infirmity?” 

70. What great event took place by the 
of Merom” ? 

71. What town is mentioned as the birthplace of 
St. Philip the Apostle ? 

72. What places are mentioned where St. John 
the Baptist baptised ? 

73. What is meant by the expression, “ the burden 
of the Lord?” 

74. In what way were the Samaritans of our 
blessed Lord’s time connected with the history of 
Esarhaddon, King of Assyria ? 

75. In what words does St. Paul set forth the duty 
of mutual help ? 

76. Of whom was the expression, “the man of 
Cod,” first used ? 

77. What King of Judah was condemned by God 
for breaking his oath of fealty to a foreign nation ? 
78. When were pulpits first used? 


* waters 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 441, 

59. Elisha, of whom it is stated that he “poured 
water on the hands of Elijah.” (2 Kings iii. 11.) 

60. Thirty and eight years. (Deut. ii. 14.) 

61. The words, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.” (Ex. 
XXViil. 36, 37.) 

62. When the King of Syria sent horses and 
chariots and a great host to take Elisha at Dothan. 
(2 Kings vi. 13, 14.) 

63. The prophet Ezekiel. (Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8.) 

64. To the family of Aaron. (1 Chron. vi. 55.) 

65. Those in which Jesus told her of her past life. 
(St. John iv. 29.) 

66. That Caiaphas the high priest had stated, “It 
is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.” 
(St. John xi. 50—53.) 

67. Jehu, afterwards King of Israel—his name is 
now applied contemptuously to someone who drives 
very slowly. (2 Kings ix. 20.) 

68. “He that is slow to wrath is of great under- 
standing, but he that is kasty of spirit exalteth folly.” 
(Proverbs xiv. 29.) 
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THE VOICE OF 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. 


———————— 


YUMMER, as 
| b the poet of 
, the seasons 
has named it, is 
“the child of the 
sun.” 
are all the effect 
of the sunbeam, 
down 


Its glories 


coming 
with power on the face 
of nature. Of all the 
seasons, it exemplifies 
most fully the effects 
of therelation between 
our earth and the sun. 
What a wonderful re- 
lation that is, and how 
remarkable a symbol 
of man’s true relation 
to God! What an 
incomplete world our 
earth would be with- 
out the 
light, no 






sun! No 

heat, no 
colour, no beauty of earth, or sea, or sky ; no fragrant 
scent of flowers, no mellow taste of fruit, but a hard, 
dark, frozen globe, “ where all life dies, death lives.” 
What does the earth not owe to the sun ? 

Here, then, is the first lesson of summer to those 
Know, O man, that without 
God, and without a friendly relation between Him 


who have ears to hear: 


and you, you are as the earth would be if it had 
Your being is 
their full 
stature, your character must be without symmetry, 


no friendly relation to the sun, 


incomplete, your powers cannot reach 


your heart without beauty, your very virtues with- 


out fragrance, your soul without life. You may 
boast of independence, and faney that you can do 
well enough without God. “We don’t need 


religion,” said a well-known agnostic, a few years 
avo; “we can get on quite well without it.” “I 
don’t need the sun,” we might conceive the earth 
saying in a similar spirit; but the boast would be too 
palpably absurd, Yet surely the one boast is not 
more absurd than the other. Man is no more able 
to fulfil the high purposes of his being without God, 
than the earth without the sun, distant though it be 
more than ninety millions of miles. 

It is little wonder that, in the poetical language of 
the Bible, God is compared to the sun, “ The Lord 
God is a Sun and Shield ; the Lord will give grace 
“Unto you that fear My name shall 
the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in His 


and glory.” 


wings.” To receive the grace of God is like drinking 


in sunbeams—equally delightful in itself and blessed 
in its 
prosperous Christian is he that walks “in the light 


effects. The happiest and also the most 


SUMMER 


IN CHRISTIAN EARS. 
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of God’s countenance”—he on whom God “ makes His 
face to shine.” 

The summer, in all its varied beauty, shows thus, 
by the analogy of the natural world, how glorious is 
the spiritual creation when God smiles on it, making 
it radiant and happy, beautiful and fruitful with the 
light of His countenance. In summer, the very 
richest of our flowers appear clothed in such beauty 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them. The sky for the most part is bright 
and clear, often flecked with gossamer clouds, light 
and exquisite as the curtains of a fairy palace ; the 
sea in its glassy smoothness becomes a soothing 
image of peace and rest, and reflecting by day the 
deep blue of the firmament, and at evening the 
glory of the the 
harmeny of sun, and sea, and sky. 


wonderful 
The rivers 
derive new life from the light that sparkles on the 
running stream ; 


setting sun, shows 


and the gentle lake becomes a 
mirror for the trees and rocks and grassy slopes 
that rise from its edge. In this season sickness is 
comparatively rare. 
not dread the open air, and the joints that ached 
with pain in winter and spring are comfortable 
again, 


The consumptive chest does 


If there be any season when existence is a 
joy, it is the summer. Few who are in circumstances 
to enjoy it are found putting the question then, “Is 
life worth living?” 
us; we seem steeped in Elysian balm, 


A delicious influence environs 


Now let us see what it is in the spiritual life that 
answers te this influence of summer. 
1. First, take the individual soul. 
makes summer 


God’s gracious 
A very different 
doctrine this, from what many are disposed to accept. 


presence there. 
How many have the impression that if God were 
always with them it would be winter not summer, 
bondage not liberty, that would come of His presence ! 
How many stay away from Christ under the impres- 
sion that to take His yoke upon them would be to 
give up everything that is bright or joyous in life! 
Muceh as if the earth, crisp with the frost of winter, 
were to dread that if the sun were to shine brightly 
upon her, all her beauty and glory would be gone. 
When will men begin to know that until they come 
cordially to Christ, and through Him to loving fellow- 
ship with God, they are like the earth without the 
sun, and can know no abiding peace, no real health 
and purity of soul, no heavenly joy, no ever-youthful 
As well look for roses and geraniums before 
But with 


hope ? 
the summer sun has warmed the earth. 
Christ summer will come. ‘The voice of rejoicing and 
of salvation is in the tabernacle of the righteous.” 
The fruit of the 
Spirit, love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 


Selfish lusts and passions give way. 


ness, faith, meekness, temperance, begins to form. A 
readiness springs up to bear and forbear, to forgive, to 
do good, to spread enjoyment, to reclaim the erring, te 
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bring the weary and heavy-laden to Him Who gives 
them rest. In proportion as God dwells in the soul 
is this fair scenery spread abroad. No wonder if the 
earnest heart greatly dreads His withdrawing. — It is 
eruel winter when He leaves. Observe in the fifty- 
fist Psalm, when David comes to himself, what it is 
that he dreads most on the one hand, and what he 
desires most earnestly on the other :—‘“‘ Cast me not 
away from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 


Spirit from me ”—that is Davic’s hell. Restore 
unto me the joy of Thy salvation, and uphold me 
with Thy free Spirit” 

As the Christian life advances, the gracious pre- 


that is David’s heaven. 


sence of God is ever more highly valued :—‘‘ O God, 
Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee ; my soul 
thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a 
dry and thirsty land where there is no water.” Nor 
is there exaggeration in such language, strong 
though it be. It is the same thought we have in 
the beautiful words of the hymn:— 
‘*Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near. 


Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 
“Abide with me from morn to eve, 

For without Thee I cannot live ; 

Abide with me when death is nigh, 

For without Thee I dare not die. 

2. Again, take the case of the home. It is 
summer in the family when it is full of God's loving 
presence. How little of summer is there in the 
godless house, with no lessons of Divine love, no 
voice of praise and thanksgiving, no hope full of 
immortality! No dew from heaven falls on young 
or old, soothing ruffled tempers, inspiring — for- 
bearance and forgiveness, breathing the spirit of 
brotherhood. But even should it be the most 
wicked and worthless house ever known, iet God 
enter it, and inspire its inmates with faith in Christ 
as their Saviour, how soon will summer show 
itself! Know you any house where in deed and 
truth God dwells in love and peace? Is it not a 
pleasant sight? The parents, tender-hearted through 
God's great love to them in Christ, trying above all 
things to fill their home with love, and make it 
fragrant with heavenly odours ; training their child- 
ren to keep the way of the Lord, not by stern 
orders and awful threatenings, but by that mild 
example and affectionate persuasion which make the 
rod all the more impressive when, in exceptional 
cases, it has to be applied. Urging one and all, in 
the spirit of Jesus, to love Him, to love one another, to 
give their hearts to Him, and try to follow His bright 
example. And still more is it summer if one after 
another they choose the good part that shall not be 
taken from them, and gird themselves to their life- 
work in the spirit of the tule, “not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” A 
beautiful picture, you say, but a picture only. See 
how many Christian parents are disappointed in 
their children, how many Elis and Samuels and 
1100 
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Davids there still are, whose grey hairs are brought 
down by them with sorrow to the grave. But we 
are far from saying that it is summer in every 
Christian house. We do not say that it is summer 
in the soul of every Christian father and mother, 
excellent in many ways though they may be. It is 
but a high class of Christians whose own hearts lie 
right under the Sun, in the beams of Divine love. 
It is but few who are enabled to refleet on their 
homes the full lustre of the love that falls on their 
own hearts. Only we say, let it be the aim of every 
head of a house to realise this happy condition in 
his family, bearing in mind that he cannot expect to 
see summer in his home unless it be first in his own 
heart. 

3. Thirdly, let us take the case of a church. It 
is only the gracious presence and activity of God that 
can make summer there. Without it, there may 
be great zeal, exquisite taste, beautiful services, 
crowded and flourishing cengregations, but not much 
faith or love, not much of the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, not much to remind one of the 
House of God or the gate of heaven. The goodly 
spectacle of brethren dwelling together in unity will 
be rare, but many a Diotrephes will be there seeking 
to have the pre-eminence, and not a few of those 
whom the Apostle describes, “* whose od is their 
belly, who glory in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.” But let summer come into that church, 
what a change it will undergo! The music, onee 
cold and formal, will be charged with the living 
spirit of thankfulness, and carry up to heaven the 
breathings of hearts thrilled by the infinite grace 


of God. The prayers will show higher quali- 
ties than mere beauty of expression; they will rise 
like incense to heaven, on the wings of fervent long- 
ing and holy trust. The message of the Gospel, once 
perhaps valued only as a logical exposition of truth, 
will be welcomed as the message of eternal salvation, 
and fed on as the very bread of life. And what 
heartiness will such a church show in all its active 
work, at home and abroad! How will its people 
sigh and ery over all the iniquity that is done in 
the land, and labour heart and soul to instruet 
the ignorant, reclaim the erring, aud rescue the 
perishing! How will it shine forth like the church 
at Thessalonica, bright with the work of faith, the 
labour of love, and the patience of hope. What a 
fresh aspect it will have, calling forth the wondering 
exclamation—‘“ Who is she that looketh forth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners ?” 

We have spoken of the lessons of the summer day, 
but we cannot close without a word on the summer 
night. In countries more northerly than ours there is 
no night at midsummer, and even in the northern ex- 
tremity of our own, night, in its sterner features, is 
hardly known at that serene season. When the air is 
clear and the sky cloudless, the golden glow of sunset 
has hardly disappeared ere the dawn begins to steal 
over the eastern sky. At any hour of the night a touch 
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of blue may be seen 
in the great vault of 
heaven, while the 
light} clouds that 
creep across show by 


their pink or whitish 


hue that they have 


not quite ceased to eatch 
rays still refracted from tie 
sun. 

But it is not the mere lin 
gering glow of sunlight that 
makes the charm of the sum- 
mer night. It is the stillness, 
the coolness, the subdued lus- 
tre, the air of repose and con- 
tent that seems to rest on the 
whole face of nature. Who 
has not felt the charm of such 
a night, as he gazed on the 
bosom of the quiet lake, still 
reflecting the pale lustre of 
the sky, while the dark forms 
of the mountains contrasted 
so solemnly with both? Is it 
not a heavenly influence that 
creates this charm, an emblem 
of that power which can hush 
into repose and serenity the 
most troubled and restless 
soul? And while we give 
ourselves up to the enjoyment 
of the material influence, does 
not a powerful voice call on 




















us to make sure of that spiritual influence which 
corresponds to it ? 

In the calmness and purity of a summer night does 
not he appear a vile wretch who spends it amid the 
fumes of drink and the orgies of sensuality? Is not 
he a miserable creature whose thoughts cannot rise, 
even amid such inspiring scenes, above the dust under 
his feet? Is there not a voice even in dumb nature 
that rebukes the sensualist and the worldling ?- The 
voice of the summer night, with such exquisite hues 
yet lingering in the sky, bids him arise from the dust 
and aspire to that pure heaven whose very symbol is 
so persuasive and so beautiful. And then the Gospel 
takes up those voices and calls of Nature, makes them 
articulate, and tells you what they mean. It shows 
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you how they point to Jesus, who has brought near 
to us the realities of which such things are but the 
shadows. It bids us find in Him nameless stores of 
soothing and blessed intluence that will be found a 
balm to the distresses and cares of life. In fellow- 
ship with Him we shall find that peace that dwelt 
in His bosom, and that kept Him ealm and serene 
While He was pierced by a sorrow like no earthly 
sorrow. Shed down on us, O our Father, the 
reality of that tranquil and tranquillising intluence 
which is shadowed forth by the beauty of the summer 
night! Say to each of us, O our Saviour, “ Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you. Not as 
the world giveth give L unto you, Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid 
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SOME HINTS FOR CONDUCTING 
ASSOCTATION. 


BY A MEMBER 


HE first thing is to eet 
in the young men, 
That is the practical 
part of our subject, 
and in many associa- 
tions it is the most 
difficult one to cope 
with. One answer 
sugvests itself—have 
an attractive associa- 
tion, and the mem- 
bers will eome in 
without seeking. But 
\ this is not always the 
= \ experience, be the 








arrangements ever so 
satisfactory. Our Association, to become known, 
must be an ageressive one. The public must 
hear about us. Every clergyman throughout 
our county should have in his possession a copy 
of our prospectus, and it should contain a para- 
graph asking him to introduce us to any of his 
young men parishioners coming to reside in town, 
We must seek to get hold of all the strangers we 
can. Let one way to reach them be this :—The 
secretary or assistant-secretary, or, if their hands 
be full, two of the leading members, to call, if pos- 
sible, every three months at most of the leading 
large houses of business, and ascertain the names of 
any new-comers to the firm. An introduction to 
these should then be secured, and a cordial invi- 
tation extended to the strangers to visit the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and make themselves at home in them. Let the 
visitor come armed with a free ticket giving 
free access to all the privileges of the Association 


A YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


OF COMMITTEE, 


for, say, one month. During this period there 
will be ample occasion for confirming acquaint- 
anceship, and seeing the character of the man; 
and perhaps even in this, the very dawn of his 
entrance to the Association, opportunities will be 
found for leading him to a saving knowledge of 
Christ. Speaking from a haman standpoint, it is 
easier to effect this when the youth is inex- 
perienced in the hardening influences of city life, 
ere the clay has had time to assume the shape 
which the adversary of souls desires. 

On the first occasion that any stranger is 
met with, he should be bidden to the secretary’s 
“reception night,” a social evening which should 
fall not less frequently than every four weeks, 
when no stone should be left unturned to create 
the best possible impression, and to promote a 
feeling of ease and welcome in the breast of the 
new-comer. We claim that to this meeting ladies 
should be admitted. Their presence will shed a 
home-like feeling around; and there should be 
music. A piano is a thing to be appreciated on 
“reception night.” Everything should go off in 
the least ceremonions and formal manner possible. 
First impressions are generally adhered to, and 
this we hold is the way to speak sympathy and 
show interest amongst those whom we desire to 
see in the ranks of the Association. On such a 
night the chief point will be to make public the 
various meetings and classes which are carried on 
in the institution, and perhaps a word of testi- 
mony as to the conducting and the success of 
each, to be spoken by a representative present, 
would not be out of place. 

Let allthe Christian men on reception night, and, 
indeed, at all the gatherings of the Association, 
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display a kindly, easy, frank, communicative 
manner towards the strangers. This is what 
tells. Whatever we are at heart, we are bound 
to show in our bearing and demeanour; and the 
Lest men to receive young men are the gentle, 
genial souls, the men who are wholly following 
the Lord, those from whom the unclean spirits of 
pride, evil temper, and self-conceit have been cast 
out. Such young fellows have true politeness 
—the “ benevolence in small things.” 

In some towns it has been found a good plan 
to invite to tea the young men belonging to the 
same line of business on the same evening, and so 
to make their acquaintance and seek to get them 
to join the Association, On one night, for 
instance, all the drapers would be made welcome, 
on another night the grocers, on a third the iron- 
mongers, or the members of the Civil Service, 
and so on. Perhaps someone will say that the 
tea fund would never continue to exist under 
the weighty calls that this would make upon it. 
Well, a way to obviate that difficulty is to induce 
one of the leading, well-to-do merchants of the 
town who take an interest in the work, to provide 
the cost of the entertainment, pointing out that 
the guests would be invited in his name. This 
has been a frequent practice at the London Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the plan has 
worked with success. 

Perhaps we do not generally lay sufficient stress 
on the importance of each member making him- 
self a missionary of the Association, and acting 
as its avent and advertiser towards each young 
man he meets in everyday life. If this were 
faithfully done, the effect would be wonderful in 
increasing the roll of membership, and so extend- 
ing the usefulness of the institution. There can be 
no doubt that in every place of the kind too much 
is expected of the secretary and the oftice-bearers, 
and there is too often a readiness to shirk the 
responsibility and work devolving upon one’s own 
self. Perhaps the first duty of a secretary should 
be to see that each member has his interest and 
attention centred in some department of the work 
which he is to regard as peculiarly his own, 
There is plenty of scope for employing the hearts 
and hands of all. The best definition of the 
duties of a secretary we think ever heard was that 
given the other day: “The secretary is to do 
nothing which he can get anyone else to do.” 
That is just it. It is the members themselves 
who are to work the Association, to secure the 
new meinbers, to carry on the meetings, ete., under 
the wise direction and counsel of the secretary. 

If a Young Men’s Christian Association is 
meant to flourish and be popular, it must not be 
behindhand in any of the attractions it holds out 
to young men. The restaurant should be as neat 
and be as cheap in its charges as could be found 
anywhere in the town. The educational classes 
should be of the most efficient kind, with the 


Lest teachers who can be procured. Nothing 
should be inferior, and there should be a spirit of 
searching on the part of the Executive to know 
the further desires of those whom we get into 
our midst. There is a sense in which the 
Executive is to be the servant of the members, 
The gymnasium is made a great factor in the 
work of some associations. A certain class has 
been won by its agency who would not otherwise 
have been gained at all; and if there is a call for 
it, the call must be answered. We must be all 
things to all men. But with the gymnasium as 
with the debating society, it should be kept in 
mind that there is a danger of the members 
getting engrossed by its attractions at the ex- 
pense of the religious meetings. This is a risk 
which each Y.M.C.A. will have to guard against, 
There are some men who get the length of the 
gymnasium or the literary union, and never get 
any further. Any night, or every night, they may 
be found wielding the Indian clubs or poised on 
the horizontal bar, even the reading-room, not to 
mention the Bible-class, being left deserted. 
Nothing is more desirable than for us always 
to keep well before us what our chief end as a 
Young Men’s Christian Association is, and what it 
isnot. Is it to secure opportunities for young men 
to meet each other in a social manner for mutual 
innocent pleasure and edification? No! although 
that is very praiseworthy. Is it to provide a com- 
fortable reading-room supplied with all the leading 
newspapers and periodicals? No! although such is 
desirable too, Ls it te construct a spacious gym- 
nasium stocked with all modern appliances for 
the development and exercise of the body? No! 
although very commendable. Is it to have the 
services of a tutor who will instruct in this or 
that branch of study at a more -moderate rate 
than could be procured elsewhere? No! although 
all very proper also, Is it, then, to open a fine 
library stored with all the most wholesome and 
engaging literature of the day? We answer No! 
again. None of these is our chief end as a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It is simply 
this: To lead young men to a saving knowledge 
of Christ, to turn them out of a path which, 
unknown to themselves, they are treading, and 
the end of which is destruction. Let none of us 
forget this! Let it be the conviction pervading 
the hearts and inspiring the efforts of all the 
oftice-bearers and of all the members. Let it be 
the impulse making a wise and prudent use of 
the aids and helps we have enumerated. Then 
the advantages of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association shall take their proper place in the 
great pursuit we have before us. How often 
have we heard the cry raised, “It all degenerated 
into agymnasium,” “ It all turned into a debating 
club!” And what has been the reason of this too 
often called-for remark? Because there has been 
a lack of spiritual power amongst the Christian 
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taen: there has been a giving way to the spirit of 
worldliness in some shape ; a spirit of fault-finding 
and whispering has crept in which has crippled 
their efforts and shut their mouths. The result 
is, the secular-minded men amongst them have 
got matters all their own way. The gymnasium 
and debating society, and all the rest of it, flourish, 
whilst the religious meetings languish and go to 
the wall. 

It has often occurred to us what an excellent 
plan it would be if the secretary of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association could zather round 
him a few reliable men-—in a small Association 
twelve would be suthicient—-with whom he could 
discuss the state of this part of the work or that, 
who would be one with him in prayer for a 
blessing to descend upon every means used in 
accomplishing the great end we have already set 
forth. Each one of these twelve would make 
himself responsible to look after, say, at least 
three of the junior members, and would, when 
they did not put in an appearance, hunt them up, 
and keep a brotherly eye over them, and be, 
indeed, a friend to each. One or two of these 
would take up some one meeting in the week, be 
always present at it, remember the object of it 
before the Throne of Grace, and do all in their 
power to help it forward in every possible way. 
Any person who has experience in the work ot 
an Association will be ready to admit that it is 
not the number of helpers from whom the great 
results are to be expected, but from the few 
faithful ones who realise what is expected from 
them in giving their names as members of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The principle of one man going in for being the 
friend of another cannot be too clearly rec venised 
as a great stepping-stone towards reaching young 
men, towards reaching their hearts, and so paving 
the way for the salvation we want to talk to them 
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about. There is a natural desire in the heart of 
every young man to associate with somebody. It 
is not sufficient for him to be friends in a veneral 
way with all the members whom he meets. There 
must be individual friendships and personal 
bonds of fellowship. The poct Coleridye says 


* Friendship is a sheltering tree.” 


Think of the “sheltering tree” that a Christian 
friendship may be! 

The writer of this paper las a keen recollection 
of coming to reside in a large city many years 
ago, and of finding his first friends at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. What an antidote to 
loneliness it was! What a renewal of the satis- 
factions of home! How dearly does he. still 
appreciate the memory of pleasant evenings spent 
inside the walls.of the Association, or at the 
lodgings or homes of his brother-members. He 
can still feel the kindly grasp of the hand on first 
setting foot in the rooms, and wondering where 
the secretary could have met with him before to 
be so friendly. Some men we have met with in our 
experience seem to be very adepts in welcoming 
A good man has said that a hearty 
shake of the hand is ‘a means of grace.” Few 
strangers would think of resenting such warmth. 
It comes natural to them to respond. We all 
know the story of the man who passed his fellow 
in trouble at the bottom of a ditch. ‘ Why did 
you not help him out?” said someone who was 
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strangers, 


watching. Because [ never was introduced to 
him,” was the answer. O Christian readers, would 
that the stiffness, the ceremoniousness, the self-life 
that mark so many of us, were put away, and 
that we might become the earnest, enthusiastic, 
spontaneous people we ought to be! If we are 
not this how can we succeed in our great work of 
carrying on successfully the business of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association ? 
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BY THE REV, WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM, 





VE have all good reason to thank 





God for seasons of spiritual 
anxiety. They are the times 
when spiritual children are 
born to us; when we are 
compelled to stand alone be- 
fore God and before the 
facts of life, and to find a 





satisfactory answer to the 
demands of our being. Were it not for them, many 
of us would be seeking to-day the luxuries of the 
world, and seducing ourselves into the belief that 
tiey are real and sufficient; Many would be at the 


very gates of death without knowing one of the 
blessed mysteries of immortal life. 

We are often tempted to inquire of the cireum- 
stances under which this anxiety was produced — 
what book, what preacher, what companion ? and not 
unfrequently we put it down to the most trifling of 
accidental accidents—the whim of chance, the pur- 
poseless drifting of an aimless life. To us it was all 
this. It was an accident that we stumbled wearily 
into that church or happened to sit beside that friend 
in the office. But above the chances of men stands 
eternally fixed the purpose of God. It has never 
shifted since the ages began, and pursuing that 
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purpose he sent the call to us. ‘‘ The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee.” 

The will of God is a permanent foree in the earth. 
Unlike the winds, it points in one direction. Like 
gravitation, it is always present and acting. But like 
gravitation also, it may be counteracted or over 
powered by a closer force, since God will compel no 
one, If our will resists, we are lost ; if, like Enoch, 
it walks with God, salvation and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is ours. 

It is in this will of God that we catch the hope 
and cheer of the anxious. One swelling stream of 
promises sets towards them. He will have all men 
to be saved, nor is it His will that one of these little 
ones should perish, With a strong will, therefore, 
and with many an address of compassion, He ap- 
proaches them. Let us look at two sets of promises 
—those which begin with pardon, and those which 
stretch into everlasting life. These are the subjects 
upon which, above all, anxiety of soul is felt. 

lL. The Promises of Pardon, The forgiveness of 
God is one of the hardest facts to believe. Men will 
readily believe in sin and its results, for these are 
always present to the eye of the conscience. It is 
likewise easy to believe, though the soul shudders at 
the first thought of it, that we shall be eternally lost ; 
I have even known the terrible temptation to take 
the shape of a thought that God made us for the 
very purpose of our ruin. The evil chemistry of sin 
eats into and through all our being. It palsies ou 
moral powers. It casts its glare over the purity of 
nature. The hand that has done the evil deed can 
never be clean again. 

The cause of this unbelief in pardon, or (as we may 
put it) this belief in the permanence of sin, is the weak- 
ness of human means for restoration, All our energy 
points to the future. Nota blow can be struck to 
annihilate the past. The undone past rolls on ; were 
our power henceforth perfect and our action as our 
power, we could accomplish nothing more than the 
bare duty of the life that yet remains, 

But Christ’s life is a protest against the belief of 
impotence. It is an assurance of power in the 
highest development against the inveterate evils of 
man. Look at the physical evils which Christ over- 
mastered, They were such as leprosy, which no 
medicines could cure ; blindness from the birth, 
which no one had yet exchanged for sight ; death, 
into whose ghastly domain no spirit had dared to 
enter. Without effort or stir—by the quiet word of 
Jesus—all yielded to His command, Look, again, at 
the moral evils. He spoke gently to those who had 
fallen under gross transgression of temper or lust ; 
but never did speech become bolder or more im- 
passioned than when He denounced selfishness and 
falsehood. 

This leads us to the promises of pardon, Take up 
the Bible, and mark as many verses as you find at 
random, which speak of this one thing. It is amazing 
how many marks we shall make in a few minutes. 
Choose one of these—I ha~lly know which—they 


are so many. But consider one in the Old Testa. 
ment which is quoted in the New to show that 
its force is not abated. It is the last part of 
Jer, xxxi, 34: “I will forgive their iniquity, and J 
will remember their sin no more.” In Heb. viii. 12, 
13, this is referred to as expressing the new con- 
dition of things under Jesus Christ. It is God’s new 
covenant with all men—His offer to everyone of 
pardon and forgetting. Now, within that statement 
are involved Christ’s power and completed work, God’s 
anxiety to forgive, and God’s word and character. 
If the Israelite prided himself upon the heraldry of 
the Covenant with Abraham, how much more may 
the vilest, the hardest, the worst look hopefully for 
that new heart, for that knowledge of a Friend that 
alters not, and for that pardon which will turn the 
crimsoned life into the fresh whiteness of the snow! 

Turn to another promise to see the slender con- 
ditions that God demands from us.‘ Whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins” 
(Acts x. 43). Christ asked once or twice a question 
of those who sought His help, whether they believed 
in His power to heal. One man answered in an 
agony, as His afflicted son writhed before him on 
the ground—“ Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine un- 
belief.” I have often looked upon that reply as 
bearing within it a message of salvation to thousands, 
The anxious sinner does not, and cannot, believe all 
mysteries ; and God does not require this. He asks 
only two clauses in the short creed—that we believe 
Him (1) to exist and (2) to reward those who seek 
Him. We can believe this; and we believe in the 
tenderness, the sympathy, and the love of One who 
never turned from the cry of man, 

But we have still another class of promises which 
teach us the the completeness of our pardon, We go 
back to Jeremiah. In the fiftieth chapter and the 
twentieth verse we are told that “the iniquity of 
Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be none; 
and the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found.” 
This was spoken to the Israel that had been desolated 
by Assyria, and the Judah that had gone captive into 
Babylon because of their sins. Yet there was a 
covenant with them, and the remnant that should 
seek God would be restored, with as much joy as 
the prodigal son was adorned with the ring and 
feasted with the fatted calf. There were no questions 
reserved, The old backslidings would never be pro- 
duced in evidence against them. They were free from 
the past, and the future of hope and glory beckonea 
themon. It was such a thought that filled the mind of 
St. Paul in the Pisidian synagogue when he preached 
the same forgiveness to Gentiles as well as Jews, 
and declared that all who believed were justified 
from a/d things (Acts xiii. 38, 39). No assurance 
can be fuller than this of complete pardon to all who 


seek it. 


2. Promises of Eternal Life. These are the 
supplement of pardon. Eternal life is spoken of as 
present with the believer, in the fifth chapter of St. 
Jolin. It has three stages in its Journey ; it begins 




















in pardon ; it Is sectired in the interval of rest and 
waiting after death; and it reaches its consummation 
of bliss when the spirit and the body are united after 
the Resurrection. St. Paul telis Titu: in the opening 
of the Epistle that eternal life was :1omised before 
the world began. The condition of entering upon it 
is the same as that of pardon (St. John v. 24). 
Whoso is pardoned has begun to live the conscious 
life of God. 
young Christians expect too much ; but we may dis- 


We may not realise it at first, because 


cover the difference it has made if we will compare 
that present with the old past, especially with regard 
to sins Which we committed and affections which we 
sustained. If any man has gone to God with desire 
for a new life of holiness, with sincere preference for 
God above all else, and with belief that God is true 
to His word, that man is living in God. 

But I find that a great anxiety generally springs 
up at this point. 
Shall I never fall away? This is a question which 


Shall I be able to persevere? 


no man cap answer. The Bible gives no reply beyond 
what depends upon the saint himself. Ged, indeed, 
will never cast us off. No man nor devil will be 
able to pluck us out of His hand. If we walk in the 
light where He is, we shall enjoy the fellowship of 
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His Chureh and the continuous cleansing of His blood 
(1 John i. 7). 


own preference ; and if we remain faithful—grounded 


We shali never fail except by our 


and settled, and not moved away from the hope of 
the Gospel—we shall be presented hereafter without 
spot and blameless before His throne. (Col. i. 
22, 23.) 

To this end God has devised the means of grace. 
If we neglect 
them through temptation of the world, or through 


We must use them if we would live. 


pride and self-confidence, we shall fall into a worse 
position than we occupied before. But to those who 
are forgiven, and to whom the spring-time freshness 
of eternal life has been granted, our bountiful and 
provident Father has bequeathed the knowledge of 
His Son and of that future of bliss which He has 
penetrated and opened ; the benison and strength of 
prayer as well for ourselves as for others, and the 
prayers of the whole Church in our bebalf; the Spirit’s 
influence, soft as that of the snowflakes dropping on 
the mountain peaks; the association, more tender 
than a mother’s with her infant’s cot; the flowing 
tide of the Saviour’s life in the Sacrament of the 
Supper —all are yours, for ye are Christ’s, and Christ 


is God's. 





HALF-HOUR GLASSES. 


Gan 


ONG _ before 

4d hour-glasses, 
or sand-glasses, 
were used in 
churches to in- 
dicate the time 
occupied in the 
delivery of ser- 
mons, they were 
used in tourna- 
ments to limit the 
duration of com- 
bats and prevent 
them from veing 
really sanguinary 
encounters, Of 
two adversaries 
engaged in “a 
gentle passage of 


arms,” he was 





accounted victor 
who obtained the 
number 
of advantages 


HOUR-GLASS IN ST. ALBAN’S, 
WUOD STREET. 


greater 


before the sand 
had run out from the glass turned at the commence- 
ment of the combat. 


Sand-glasses were employed, also, in scholastic 


Pascal, for instance, in one of his let- 
ters, mentions a discussion in which he took part in 
the Sorbonne, when he spoke for half an hour by the 


discussions. 


sand-glass or sable. And they were, eventually, so 
identified with scholarship, as well as preaching, that 
artists frequently placed an hour-glass as well as a 
book in the backgrounds of their portraits of eminent 
scholars. They were also made use of at sales. But 
though thus used in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, it was in the pulpit in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they obtained their wider popularity, and 
on tombstones of the same period that they were 
most frequently delineated. The high pew, or 
“nue” as it used to be written, the long sermon and 
the hour-glass by the pulpit, are as vivid a present- 
ment of Queen Anne’s time, too, as would be the 
snuff-box, the clouded cane, or the fans and brocades 
of the fashionable folks who took the air in the 
Mall. 

Precise and gentle George Herbert wrote down his 
conviction that an hour’s duration was long enough 
fora sermon. These are his words :—‘‘ The parson 
exceeds not an hour in preaching, because all ages 
have thought that a competency, and he that profits 
not in that time will belike afterwards the same 
affections which made him not to profit before, 
making him then weary, and so he grows from not 
relishing to loathing” But we must not assame that 
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all sermons were of a length that required an hour's 
attention. We may be sure, on the contrary, that 
the sand in the hour-glass with which so many pul- 
pits were furnished was not always run out before 
the preacher brought his discourse to an end. Im- 
mediately after the Reformation, however, sermons 
were not always of weekly occurrence. We read of 
four sermons a year being deemed sufticient in some 
eases, and of a monthly sermon by a licensed preacher 
being considered a liberal allowance in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, Edward VI. required at least eight  ser- 
mons for every parish church in the course of a 
year. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign a quarterly sermon 
was the recognised requirement, with the addition of 
homilies on the other Sundays when there was no 
licensed preacher. But by King James’s time a 
sermon was required every Sunday from every bene- 
ficed clergyman, Puritanism, and the devout turn 
of thought it engendered, rejoiced in these discourses 
and disquisitions in which so much religious instrue- 
tion was conveyed, and it was not at all uncommon 
for a sermon to be patiently and approvingly listened 
to that took two hours to deliver. There are also 
some instances on record of sermons of three hours’ 
duration ; and one minister is mentioned by writers 
on this subject who preached without a break for 
seven hours. On these occasions we must take it 
for granted that the hour-glass was repeatedly 
turned, as there are several anecdotes still in cixeu- 
lation in which preachers are reported to have said, 
to recall the flagging attention of their fatigued con- 
gregations, “ Another glass, and then——” Some- 
times a congregation would hum their approval and 


clamour for the preacher to continue his discourse 
till the sand ran out of the hour-glass a seeond 
time, as in the case of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, mentioned by Macaulay. 

Shakespeare makes mention of hour-glasses. Hol- 
bein painted them certainly twice—once in_ his 
“Dance of Death,” and again in a portrait men- 
tioned by Walpole. Nearly every pulpit appears to 
have been furnished with one. Old churchwardens’ 
accounts abound with entries relating to them. Yet 
they have become so scarce as to form the subject of 
antiquarian jottings. An inventory of the items in 
All Saints’ Church, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in 1632, 


‘ 


mentions * one whole houre-glasse,” and “ one halfe- 
hour-glasse,” showing that the two periods of time 
were equally considered. In some of the few in- 
stances where the frames are still preserved, the 
glasses that held the sand, or powdered ege-shell, 
have been broken and not replaced. These frames 
are generally made of iron, but in St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, there was a silver frame, which 
was melted down not so very long ago and made 
into two staff-heads for the parish beadles. In St. 
Alban’s, Wood Street, there is an example often 
mentioned, so placed that the preacher can reach 
it and turn it. But the examples in London are 
extremely rare. The county of Norfolk is some- 
what richer in specimens of these “spies of time,” 
as Longfellow calls them, being able to count 
up some half-dozen frames. — Suffolk, too, had 
an example at Flixton, in the first half of this 
century, but when the church was restored it 
Was removed. At Wolvercot, and at Northmoor, 
Oxon, there are frames. Berkshire has a fine ex- 
ample in Hurst Church. Wiltshire has preserved 
another in Compton Bassett Church. This sacred 
edifice is much admired by antiquaries for its fine 




























Olasse runneth 
ify passethe 


IN HURST CHURCH, 
BERKS. 


old rood-sereen, which is in ecood 
preservation. There is a staircase 
to the rood-loft, and there are 
twelve niches in the piers of the 
screen, Where it is supposed there 
were once figures of the twelve 
Apostles. Adjoining the south 
side of the screen, in front of the 
masonry containing the winding 
stairs to its summit, is the pulpit, which is modern, 
and projecting from the wall close by is an iron 
bracket upholding the hour-glass placed there some 
time in the seventeenth century. Kent, too, has an 
interesting specimen. This is at Cliffe Chureh. A 
second Kentish example was removed a few years 
ago from the pulpit in Otford Church. And_ the 
frame of a third may still be seen at Leigh. Near 
Hull, in the church at Keyingham, there is another 
frame. Puxton Church, Somerset ; Odell Chureh, 
Bedfordshire ; and the church at Hammoon, Dorset, 
had examples quite recently, and may still have 
them. In all the breadth and length of our 
pleasant land, however, it weuld be difficult to point 
to many more tuan a score of examples out of the 
hundreds and hundreds that once formed familiar 
features in it to the church frequenters of the last 
two centuries. The reason of this general removal 
is not far to seek. The long, laboured orations, full 
of antique and abstruse learning, passages in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, quotations from the early fathers, 
deep and majestic mysticisms, fantastic imagery and 
flights, gradually ceased to charm. As generation sue- 
ceeded generation, short, bright, pithy, practical, in- 
centive addresses found more and more favour, and 
even the half-hour glass was no longer required. 

The sentiment expressed by the hour-glass may be 
realised in the inscription attached to that in Hurst 
Chureh :—‘“ As this glasse runneth, so man’s life 
passethe.” This formed so suitable a reflection for a 
memorial that it is not surprising that the monu- 
ments of the same period were frequently orna- 
mented with representations of the objects in ques- 
tion. To confine ourselves to one example, we will 
point to the tomb of John Abel, placed, in 1694, in 
Sarnesfield churehyard. He was the architect, ear- 
penter, and builder of some of the fine old market 
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halls in Herefordshire, notably those of Hereford, 
Kineton, Leominster, as well as Brecon. After six 
lines setting forth that his house of clay could hold 
him no longer, and hoping Heaven’s joy will build 
him a stronger, there occurs a circle containing com- 
pass, rule, and square, with figures of the worthy 
carpenter on one side and his two wives on the other, 
and an hour-glass below it. 

The hour-glass has gradually retired from general 
service and public notice. Sometimes one may be 
seen on the top shelf in a cupboard of a country 
cottage, put by with, we will say, the disused tinder- 
box and snuffers, or with some other contrivances 
that have had their day; but only rarely. 

It has yet, however, two representatives that we 
have not quite discarded. One is the half-minute 
glass employed on board ship; the other is the 
three-minute glass still used in our kitchens in boil- 
ing eggs. But, as we have seen, the double pear- 
shaped glass bulbs in question have figured largely 
both in art and literature. Sidney speaks of a 
morning that was “ known to be a morning better 
by the hour-glass than the day’s clearness.” And 
Bacon says, “In sickness, time will seem longer 
without a clock or hour-glass than with one ; for the 
mind doth value every moment.” Shakespeare, in 
Henry V., speaks of turning the accomplishment 
of many years into an hour-glass. Again, in The 
Merchant of Venice, he says: 

“IT should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats.” 


And Robert Bloomfield’s poem, “ The Widow to her 
Hour-glass,” is a testimony to its familiarity. 
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THE SUNSHINE OF THE 


CHRISTIAN’S HEART, 


THE AFTERNOON OF LIFE. 


BY THE REV. W. 





| IGHT is always 
4 beautiful. “Truly,” 
says the Inspired Book, 
“the light is sweet;” and 
from the bright liquid 










glow of morning to the 
tender gleams of eventide, 
there is beauty in every season 

to the Christian mind, and bles- 
sedness to the Christian heart. 
The consciousness that afternoon in 
human life has indeed come to us 
is, I admit, at first a somewhat pensive 
experience. We cannot easily forget that 
there is no path of return te the gleeful hours of 
childhood and the enterprising experiences of early 
manhood, There is a melancholy splendour, Alex- 
ander Smith says in his exquisite volume of essays 
called “ Dreamthorpe,” in the wake of every ship. 
The banks dotted with hamlets, villages, and cities, 
as we pass them rapidly by leave familiar forms 
Waving adieus to us; and we are nearing the waters 
of that great ocean, which Charles Di kens beautifully 
says “roll round all the world.” 

Still there is a beauty at the heart of every season 
of life, and afternoon finds us with our sons and 
daughters, our firm and well-tried friendships, our 
matured purposes, and, if we have been faithful and 
~arnest disciples of Christ, our legacy of influence, 
which is perhaps as a personal power the best bene- 
diction God can give to any of us; an influence con- 
scious and unconscious, and—most blessed of all 
blessings—it lives on in the home where love’s labour 
hes not been lost. 

What richness, ripeness, and realisation, does 
Nature reveal in Aer afternoon! Then is the time of 
fruit-ripening, of harvest-reaping, of what the Bible 
calls “The feast of Ingathering.” For in Christian 
life what results come to us in the afternoon! The 
promises of God have been verified to us, experience 
has endorsed Divine counsels and consolations, the 
heart has been long-time the home of Christ, and we 
have understood the words, “I in them;” the mind 
has been enriched with holy thoughts, and the soul 
has been filled with heavenly visions; to live has 
been Christ, and we have now a sure antidote to 
doubt in that inner life which is the highest and 
surest evidence of the divinity of the Christian faith. 

A child who has been long “ at home ” knows the 
safety, the brightness, the blessedness therein through 
a wide experience, and the temptations to leave that 
home lose the attractiveness which they once had 
when the world first tried its necromancy over the 
senses. Religion in its highest aspect is life in 


God, and experience has taught us that this is not 
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alone our safety but our joy; no cup of worldly 
nectar, however sweet, is really satisfying, but that 
water which Christ gives us springs up into ever- 
lasting life. 

Then, in the afternoon there is a deeper conscious- 
ness of permanence and of impermanence. Many 
things have been taken from us; our tears have 
fallen over many graves where our buried riches and 
ambitions lie ; some friends, too, have been false and 
fickle; some beautiful fountains have dried up; but 
we have found permanence in a joy that no man 
taketh away from us, a stream 


“That no wintry ice can bind, no summer's heat dry up.” 


IT am not unmindful of the fact that the sunshine 
of a Christian’s heart is often clouded by inconsist- 
encies, idolatries, and sins, and that the memory of 
these is often quick and keen—so much so that the 
soul is cast down within us; but then, like the 
Psalmist, we hope in God. It is true that we cannot 
forgive ourselves—we know how false and foolish 
and worldly and wicked we have been. The very 
culture of conscience in the divine life by the quick- 
ening of the Spirit has developed the powers of moral 
pain within us. But our Father knows this. He 
understands quite well how difficult it is for us to 
forgive ourselves, as I have said, and it scems to me 
that this is one of the reasons why He so emphasises 
the consolation of His grace and merey. He can and 
He does forget and forgive. ‘“ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people,” saith your God; “speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished, her iniquity is pardoned ; 
for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for 
all her sins.” Abounding grace, above and beyond 
abounding sin, is the lesson of life’s afternoon; and 
with this experience comes a deeper insight into the 
exquisite nature of God—the Lord God gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness, 

Let it not, then, be thought that there is any 
doubt, in the afternoon of a Christian man’s experi- 
ence, as to whether life is worth the living. The 
very fact that this gloomy query comes from a 
school of thought that has departed from the Christ 
shows us how precious is the heritage of those that 
love and fear and follow Him. Take away the 
celestial sky, the great immortal hopes that bend 
over us with their heavenly beauty, and it is possible 
that men may feel melancholic in life’s afternoon; 
but to all those who feel that the heaven within 
them is an earnest and a promise ot the heaven 
before them, the afternoon of life will be full of 


“ 


spiritual endeavour and sweet anticipation, for “he 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as 


He is pure.” 
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Then, surely, thanksgiving is an element of bright- 
ness ; and in the afternoon of life what a long ex- 
perience lies behind us, of temptations overcome, of 
dangers averted, of inspiring friendships, of child-love 
and trust, of gates of usefulness that have opened, 
and of the blessings of the fatherless, and of him that 
had no helper. Gratitude to God ought to be a full 
fountain in the afternoon of experience, such as filled 
his heart who said, “Surely goodness and merey 
shall follow me all the days of my life,” 
perience does 


for ex- 
fathe:ly 
providence and an incentive to childlike trust and 


become an argument for 
obedience. 

Fretful dis- 
fitful anxiety ; 
the mind, and 
When Christ said, “Take 
no anxiety for the morrow,” He not only gave usa 
counsel of life, but He revealed His own heart's wish 
that we should be restful and 


Too often we make our own clouds, 


content, foolish murmuring, and 


these come from the miasma of 


darken the heavenly sky. 


peaceful as the 
children of our Father in heaven. Let it not be 
forgotten, therefore, that all our troubles have not 
been Heaven-sent, but have been the needless worries 
of hearts that have forgotten the words, “He will 
not lay upon man more than is right.” And again, 
“Your Heavenly Father knoweth what things you 
have need of.” 

Sunshine is an argument in itself. If the Christian 
enjoys such light of joy, and life, and comfort, 
whence comes it? We make answer, Christ, the Sun 
of Righteousness, is His own attestation. Show us 
another sun. How feeble do other lights look in the 
presence of the True Light that lighteth every man 
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BY SARAH 


SAT at an open window, 
Alone in a city street, 
And thought of the far-off meadows 





Where biossoms and grass were sweet ; 
Till the murmur of lovers, straying 
At home on the daisied lea, 
And the songs of the children, playinz, 
Came back in a dream to me. 


My soul was weary with longing, 
The meaning of life was dim ; 

Did angels come in the twilight 
To sing me a vesper hynin ? 

There were voices floating, and thrilling 
My heart in its silent gloom, 

As they came through the casement, filling 
With music that dusky room, 
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that cometh into the world! 
tinue the argument: Show us other sunshine! What 
other luminary is there that sheds light on human 


So, also, we may con- 


hearts and lives like the Gospel of our Lord and 
Christ? And then the argument 
merges into an invitation to us all to walk in this 
light. ‘Those who have done so know and rejoice in 
the glory of its all-brightening beams. This Sun has 
made the heart 
church glorious, the grave luminous, the great here- 
after homelike and welcome, as the Iather’s house 
beyond, where the many mansions are, 

For this alone can make the afternoon of life sunny 
and bright to a Christian heart—the preparation of the 
heavenly places—the prospect of reunion with the 
blessed dead who have died in the Lord, and the 
consciousness of a perfect revelation of ail the ways 
of God. 
of mystery ; but we know enough of our God and 
Father in Jesus Christ to understand that He has 
revealed to us here all that it is necessary for us to 
know, and all that it is wise for us to know. We only 
know in part, but one day we shall know even as we 
are known. So trust makes us restful—and our trust 
is not a trust of inexperience. We know in part— 
and the more we do know, the more we believe, and 


Saviour Jesus 


restful, the home beautiful, the 


We, too, are in many respects the children 


the more we rejoice in hope of the glory of God. The 
afternoon therefore has its joys as well as the morning 
and meridian of life, and we look forward to that 
evening of life, with the consideration of which I 
shall close these papers, with the consciousness that 
in Grace as in Nature God makes every season beauti- 
ful in its time, 
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They sang of the sheep that wandered, 
Now safe in the blesséd fold ; 

Of new love, sweeter and purer 
Than all that we dreamed of old ; 

Of the golden Jinks that were shattered, 
Now joined in one glorious chain ; 
Of the dear ones, parted and scattered, 

All gathered and found again. 


Sweet sisters, singing at even 
To gladden a stranger's breast ! 
Their song was a song of heaven, 
A message of bliss and rest ; 

Of saints from the shadows ascended 
They sang to the watcher here ; 
And long ere their anthem was ended 

The meaning of life was clear. 


















MERE 


TIGHT was 
aX eathering 
over the little 
Belgian village. 


In the single row 


of grey stone 
cottages which 


flanked the 
road on either 
side, lights were 
beginning to twin- 
kle. At one end, 
through the open door, 
the smithy fire sent a 
ruddy glow half-way across 
the road. Sounds issued thenee, 
but not those of the hammer, 
though there were regular strokes. 
Two or three houses off a woman stood in her door- 
way, and she was joined by two or three others who 
ran out of their cottages as the sounds came to 
their ears. 
“Fie, then, it is a shame! It is the second 
time that he has beaten him to-day !” 
“But he will kill him!” said a vounge* 


cried one, 
woman 
who carried a baby, and whose bonny jac? turned 
white under her snowy cap. 

“So much the better,” said an older voice; “he 
will go to the good God, and that is the place for 
all the miserable.” 

“No, no, he won't kill 
“Maitre Joseph was not born yesterday. 


another. 


The child 


him,” said 


is worth too much to him.” 
“That is true, but someone ought nevertheless 


to interfere. For me, I wish it well; but everyone 


knows that Maitre Joseph is my landlord.’ 

“And as for me, my husband owes him money 
that is a misfortune.” 

“Tt is M. le curé who ought to do it, but all 
the world knows he is also afraid of him.” 

At this point the attention of the villagers was 
a middle-aged 
Her head 


was tied up in a shawl, she was warmly and de- 


diverted by the sight of a stranger 


woman, Who was coming along the road. 


cently dressed, and she carried a bundle and walked 
with a stick. The women ail turned and gazed at 
the traveller curiously, but she, with scarcely a glance, 
was passing them by, when cne of them called out: 
“Good-evening, mother; who is it that you come 
to see in Auperre ?” 

“No one; [ go to the hills,” replied the stranger, 
pointing with her stick to where the white road 
melted away in the gloom of the evening. 

The women threw up their hands. ‘“ But that is 
surely not possible! There is not a house, except 


the farm of Maitre Lebacq, for one cannot say how 
many kilométres from here ; and it is so late, and this 
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wind freezes one. But pray enter and rest, madame, 
if you have not made up your mind that we are bar- 
barians, just to hear that poor little boy yonder, how 
he eries, and his cruel master, how he beats him.” 

At this the stranger, who had been gazing into the 
distance, riveted her eyes upon the speaker and 
advanced towards the group. 

“What say you?—a little boy and someone beats 
him!” 

‘Yes, madame, just think 
eight years old, and who is also an orphan, and be- 


a child who is only 


cause he sleeps at his work his master beats him to 
make you shudder. But at least enter for a moment ; 
provided you will not stay at the auberge for the night, 
You have but now passed it on the left, very clean 
and convenient, kept by the widow Jacquenot.” 

But the stranger did not hear the last words. She 
had turned and gone on her way. The women 
watched her till she came to the door of the smithy, 
and there, to their surprise, she stopped, and, after 
lingering a while, went in. 


ser 


rruly,” said the last speaker, “one could not 


buy civility at that market—how droll she is! 


Where can she have come from?” and the tongues 
set to work on conjecture. 

In the smithy the sorrowful sounds had ceased 
before the traveller reached the door. The black- 
smith, a great brawny fellow, had turned to the 
finishing of a piece of work before giving up for the 
night, and was heating the iron which would soon 
resound to his vigorous strokes. At the bellows 
stood a little boy, shock-headed and bare-footed, his 
chest stil! heaving with the pitiful sobs of repressed 
trouble. Maitre Joseph perceived that someone was 
intercepting the failing ]i_nt, and turning round saw 
the stranger. 

“ Pardon, monsieur, but will you allow me_ to 
warm myself by your fire ?” 

The blacksmith stared. The sight of a stranger 
in the out-of-the-way village was in itself surprising ; 
but there was something peculiar in the new-comer’s 
voice and in the melancholy, penetrating eyes with 
which she regarded him, Maitre Joseph knew how 
to he civil. 

“Enter, madame,” he said; “you are welcome.” 

The woman went up to the furnace and stood by 
the side of the lad, who turned upon her a curious 
yet frightened stare, while the blacksmith at his work 
plied his guest with questions, to which she replied 
very briefly. 
came from a village some leagues away, and was 
Meanwhile 
the gaze of the little boy increased in intensity, fer 
he found himself the object of 
signs and gestures which the stranger 


Her name was Goubet, she said; she 
going on to the hills to join her son. 


incomprehensible 
gave expres- 


sion to with her back turned to Maitre Joseph. In 
the changing gloom and glow, as the bellows 




































expanded and contracted, he was half-terrified, half- 
fascinated by this strange face that tried to make 
him—little Pierre, who was of no use but to pull the 
bellows and be beaten—understand something—what 
he could not tell. But he soon perceived it was 
something friendly. By-and-by the blacksmith went 
nearer the door, and under cover of the hammer 
strokes the Mére Goubet began to speak in a low, 
hurried whisper. 

“See, then, little one; thou hast a cruel master, 
thou art miserable. Save thyself, then ; come with 
me, and we will go to seek my little son, who is thy 
age exactly. Wilt thou?” 

Little Pierre’s eyes and mouth were wide open; he 
had no other language. 

“Quick, then, tell me, is there a shed where one 
could spend the night down the road towards the 
hills, not close here ?” 

Pierre’s eyes glittered with intelligence: he 
nodded. 

“See, then, my child, I will await thee on the 
road, Get away atan early hour and run. Wilt 
thou?” 

Again Pierre nodded. It was a kind voice that 
spoke to him, and it would be a fine thing not to pull 
the bellows nor be beaten any more. That was 
enough. 

“Good-night, monsieur,” said the Mére Goubet, 
passing the blacksmith on her way out; “I thank 
you for your goodness.” 

Maitre Joseph watched her till the gloom swal- 
lowed her up, 

“ My faith!” said he, shrugging his shouiders, “ one 
would say she was mad.” 

In the early dawn of the following morning a wiid 
little figure, shock-headed and bare-footed, tled down 
the same straight white road that led to the hills. 
Cleaving the chill grey mist, his small legs flying in 
the air, he sped along till, a couple of kilométres on, 
he reached the outlying shed of an isolated farm-house. 
At the door Mére Goubet awaited him, peering 
out anxiously for his coming. She caught him by 
the arm and drew him in, sat down on a milking 
stool and looked at him with eyes whose depths 
of wistfulness redeemed her broad face from common- 
ness. 

“Thou hast never had a mother,” she said at last ; 
“one sees it in thy face. Thou hast never loved any- 
one, is that not so?” 

Little Pierre answered as usual by a stare. 

Mére Goubet roused herself. “ Art thou hungry, 
my child ?” 

Pierre this time found a voice. “ Yes, madame.” 

“Call me ma mere, wilt thou? I have some bread 
for thee.” She produced a roll from her bundle and 
watched the lad as his sharp white teeth met in it 
sreedily, 

“ Allons, allons,” she said, by-and-by, taking his 
hand, and they set off. For hours they trudged along 
the lonely road. Only once they met a living soul. 
The jingle of little bells came through the mist, 
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and a peasant woman appeared driving a small 


cart drawn by dogs. She had a can of milk, and 
Mére Goubet begged some for Pierre. The woman 
gave them both to drink willingly, and looked back 
over her shouider for long after she had passed 
them. 

The sun was already low when the travellers 
entered a village. But Mére Goubet did not stop. 
Pierre’s experience had been one of irregular meals 
seasoned with cuffs, but he was now growing more 
hungry than seemed reasonable even to him. He 
remembered where the bread had come from that 
morning, 

“Is there anything more to eat in your bundle, 
ma mere 2” he asked insinuatingly. 

“ Ah, no,” replied Mére Goubet ; “ wishest thou to 
see what is there?” She put the bundle on the low 
W all, and opened it. There were to be seen a top, a 
whip, a pair of small sabots, and some worsted 
stockings—nothing more. ‘‘ My boy is a little deli- 
cate, you see; he must not go barefoot like thee.” 
Pierre eyed the top and whip greedily. Mere 
CGoubet tied up the bundle. ‘Go, then; they are not 
for thee, little one. They belong to my little son; 
we will find him, and thou and he shall play together 
so happily.” 

“What is your son’s name?” asked Pierre, who 
on account of the toys now began to realise the ex- 
istence of this little boy. 

“His name is Jean; he is of thy age, but he 
is not at all like thee.” 

“Where are we going to find him ?” 

“To the hills yonder,” and she pointed to the 
distance and then relapsed into silence, from which 
the voice of Pierre roused her. “1 am hungry, waa 
mere.” 

“Ah, it is true; I forget; but what am I to do? 
have not a sou, and thou hast not dined, poor child.” 


_ 


“Are you not, then, hungry also?” 

“No, no; me, I eat nothing till I find my little 
one. Then I shall eat.” Pierre was cute in his own 
way. He perceived it was necessary he should act 
for himself. They had but just left the village. He 
proposed they should go back and ask for food at the 
nearest house. Mére Goubet consented. Heian in 
front, and took the business in charge. The first 
house was a café; but a fat man in a blue blouse 
sent him off with a gesture as of -kicking. The 
woman next door, however, called him back, gave 
him some hot coffee and some bread, and, looking out 
at the stranger-woman in the road, said, ‘Thy 
mother, she looks quite fatigued ; do you think she 
would like some coffee ? ” 

“For her, she eats not till she sees her little boy,” 
replied Pierre seriously. 

“What sayest thou? But that is folly,” and she 
went out and made Mére Goubet drink a cup of 
coffee. She sheok her head when she returned, 

“There is something wrong there,” said she, “ but 
I know not what.” 

On they tramped. “I am cold,” said Pierre. 














‘*She produced a roll from her bundle.”—p 309. 


















Mere Goubet took off her cloak and wrapped it round 
him. 

“ Where shall we sleep ?” asked Pierre. 

“See,” said Mére Goubet, “here is a haystack, 
Thou shalt creep into a little hole and sleep.” 

This was done, and Pierre slept till morning. He 
was awakened by Mére Goubet, who was shaking 
him. She looked as those do who have had no sleep. 
Her eyes were wild and bright, and her hands burning. 
“Come, if we are to reach the hills to-night it is 
necessary that we start.” 

That day passed much as the last. <A crockery 
merchant travelling with a van gave them half his 
dinner. He looked at Mére Goubet sharply, and 
then turned to little Pierre and touched his forehead 
meaningly ; but the boy did not understand. 

The road now began to ascend. Night began to 
fall once more, Pierre’s spirits had been sinking very 
low. He was worn out with fatigue and hunger. 
Mére Goubet seemed to feel neither. She was very 
kind to him, but there was a strangeness that op- 
pressed him ; he began to weep. 

“Why weepest theu, my child ? 

“Shall we never tind your little boy so that we 
may have food and get warm?” 

“But we go to find him certainly. Did [ not 
tell thee that up there, where the hill touches the 
heaven, there we shall find him ?” 

“Why did your little boy go away ? 

“How can Lsay? It was the good God doubtless 
that took him. He was my only one ; ah, yes, my 


»” 


” 


mly ove! I had three, and he was the youngest, 
and the others were gone.” 
Where did they g6?” 

“They are dead, and alse mv husband, but that is 
long ago, and they say that my little Jean is also 
dead, but that is not true—I know it.” 

The read now descended into a ravine. The night 
had by degrees lightened mysteriously. It was the 
rising of the moon, which now came forth in solemn 
beauty over the hill before them, showing the misses 


of wood that clothed its sides and a chateau which 
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stood on the summit. Up its steep ascent they 
toiled, Pierre’s tired feet lagging behind. He had 
ceased crying: the lonely, shelterless night was 
dreadful, for Mére Goubet frightened him. At last 
they reached the top. No more hills! A river lay 
far down below them. 

“This is the top, ma mere, and there is here no 
Jean.” 

Pierre had no longer any expectation of it, but he 
wished to say something, for Mére Goubet was standing 
still, and her look was very strange. At that moment, 
from the lighted windows of the chaAteau near at 
hand there broke forth a sound of young voices 
singing. Mére Goubet threw up her arms and cried, 
“The good God be praised! It is my Jean!” and 
then she staggered and fell to the ground. Pierre, 
after a moment’s stupefaction, knelt at her side, 
and tried to raise her head. ‘“ Speak to me, then,” 
he cried; “ what is the matter?” but there was no 
auswer. Meére Goubet lay silent and motionless. 

He got up and looked round. Where was help 
in that wild, lonely scene? For the first time Pierre 
felt emotions unconnected with his existence as a 
small wild animal. The awe which descends upon 
us from the Invisible came to him. Where was he ? 
What had happened to Mére Goubet? and was that 
place heaven from which the children’s voices. still 
sounded forth? He hesitated, plucked up comage, 
and ran in the direction of the lighted chateau. 

, . . P , * 

“Mad, absolutely mad, madame,” said the old 
doctor, leaving the bedside of Mére Goubet. “The 
poor woman cannot live many days. It is an un- 
happy affair.” 

“Perhaps not so unhappy as one would say,” 
replied the lady of the chateau, smiling, though tears 
were in her eyes. “She believes she is in heaven 
with her lost children, and soon it will be true. The 
sorrows of that poor heart are ended. One sees from 
the story of the little boy that it is a good woman ; 
and i shall take pleasure in continuing the good 
work she has begun. I will put him to school.” 
EK. E. BetGuTon. 
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SSS 4ence of our prayer-hearing 





God should not be backward 
to declare what He has done for them. Let us 
give two instances of prayers most mercifully 
answered, that have lately come to our know- 
ledge. For many long years a husband never once 
came home sober, and at last he left bis hard- 
working wife nearly broken-hearted. She came 
under the notice of a Christian lady, who pointed 
her in her despair to the Almighty and All-pitying 
One. The two prayed together, and pleaded with 
God. “Two strange things have now happened,” 
says our correspondent a district visitor—‘ the 
woman Was summoned by her husband to meet him 
where he works ; she went there, and he astonished 
her by handing to her his wages. Next day he came 
home, and asked on entering the house if he should 
carry her up some coal. She cannot remember when 
last he offered to help her. Is not this grand?” So 
cries the visitor, who has seen her in her despair. 
Truly it would be hard to turn the thankful heart of 
this poor wife to scepticism now. The second in- 
stance may cheer some who, perchance, forget that 
there is One omnipotent still, even when vine and tig- 
tree wither. Despite the best efforts of the bread- 
winner, there was a home where husband and wife 
had reached their last coin, and yet extra expenses 
stared them in the face. The husband was away at 
work ; the wife at home tried to be working too, but 
the hour of dread had come-—perplexity, without one 
ray of help, surrounded her—her heart seemed 
broken. That morning of sickening fear she spent 
before God, simply pouring out the need and help- 
lessness and end of personal resources, brokenly and 
with tears. She tried at mid-day to greet her hus- 
band with a smile, knowing he had to return to hard 
work. He knew nothing of those sobbing prayers, 
but what were his first words, that seemed almost to 
strike her dumb ’?—‘ Wife, I have good news for 
you; what do you think? I have had a present to- 
day—a money gift from my employers. Yes, it is 
true—I have longed to let you know all the morn- 
ing.” No wonder she was silent with wondering 


awe; even while’ she was pleading with tears 
through those hours spent alene with God, He 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


o-— 


had taken compassion upon her, and the help had 


come, 


THE MANCHESTER CITY MISSION. 

“You are not frightened now?” was asked of a 
dying Welshman, who had been led to the C1oss by 
the efforts of a humble companion.—“ Oh, no, I am 
safe,” he cried ; “I feel I am safe, thank the Lord and 
John Jones! ”"—“ You must only thank Heaven,” was 
the reproving utterance of one standing by ; but still 
the last words of the saved sinner were, “Thank the 
Lord and John Jones!” Our Saviour condescends to 
make use of human instrumentality, and, so far as 
mortal eyes can see, but for the efforts of “ Joln 
Jones ” that life must have been shipwrecked. — Pity 
and prayer for the masses should go hand in hand 
with earnest stréving ; we long for them to hear the 
tidings of salvation, but how shall they hear unless 
some arise and go forth to them? So say our friends 
of the Manchester City Mission, an association that in 
that great second London is aiming to reach individual 
souls by means of cottage meetings, mission services, 
lodging-house visitation, factory meetings, ete. This 
Mission has laboured on since 1837, and reports many 
blessed results, though hundreds of souls untabulated 
here below are doubtless praising the Lord for its 
devoted work. To visit each home in Manchester 
once every two months 100 missionaries are wanted ; 
about 80 are employed at present, and the 20 
additional men mean about £2,000 every year—a 
large sum in the agereezate, but not heavy enough to be 
pronounced impossible by the Master's store-keepers. 
Ve take but one case from one phase of the work 
carried on, viz., hospital visitation. The missionary 
asked a girl lately admitted if she knew the Great 
Physician. “Oh, yes, sir; I have known Him for 
the last three years. I was a patient here three years 
ago, and you spoke to me then about my soul. All 
this time the Lord has been my help and comfort, and 
may He bless you for it!” 


“HE IS EXCELLENT IN POWER AND IN 
JUDGMENT.” 

A smile gleamed here and there amid the faces 
of a decorous throng, as a Christian speaker told 
of one who found fault with the ordering of Crea- 
tion, and pointed out, that had the arrangements 
been left to him, he could vastly have improved upon 
the present condition of nature. “ Why should tiny 
acorns hang on a large, strong tree like the oak ?” he 
said, disdainfully. “ Common sense tells us that 
pumpkins should have grown on the oak, and the 
acorns on a weaker and less majestic branch.” 
Having finished his discourse, the speaker resigned 






































himself to sleep, and sank into repose, as it happened, 
under the shadow of the oak. Suddenly he started 
up, putting his hand to his forehead in an agitated 
rAanner. A shower of acorns had fallen on his head, 
and, as he glanced ruefully up in the tree, he was 
constrained to exclaim, “ Dear me! it is very fortu- 
nate, after all, that the oak bears acorns instead of 
pumpkins.” By this homely narrative, the preacher 
pointed out that we are all too ready to lay down 
the course of events for ourselves, and to say, when 
a disappointment arrives, “Oh, if only so-and-so 
had taken place instead!” In practice we appear 
to forget that the minutest events, as well as those 
which we consider more important, are arranged by 
Him who is dealing with us individually in Almighty 
wisdom and love. Can we arrange them better than 
the King of heaven and earth, Who is 


“too wise to err, 
Too good to be unkind?” 


“What are you making?” was asked of a workman 
engaged upon a tiny part of a material which looked 
far from comely. “The master has the pattern,” 
was the contented reply, as the man went on singing 
over the little piece it was his task to accomplish. 
As yet we see but dimly the perfect pattern into 
which our God is shaping our cireumstances day by 
day ; but let us loyally, gladly believe that with 
Him mistakes are impossible, and that however 
crooked to our human vision may be the course of 
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it in cool lanes!” The pale faces of hundreds of 
business women in our towns and cities are proclaim- 
ing that they, too, need a truce from the daily round 
of care and work, and it is for such that the Holiday 
House of “Ferny Hollow,” Babbacombe, has been 
instituted. Here, at a reasonable cost (in many 
cases partly met by subscribers), the beauties of 
Devonshire are revealed to charmed and brightening 
eyes. Think what it must be to weary shop-women, 
dressmakers, post-oflice clerks, etc., to lay down the 
daily routine for a while, and row, bathe, drive, and 
gather dewy ferns and moss, “I never picked a 
primrose in my life before,” said a visitor to “ Ferny 
Hollow,” gathering the starry blossoms amid a flood 
of sunshine. It is now earnestly desired to buy, 
instead of renting, a suitable house, and any help 
towards this end will be most gratefully received by 
the Misses Skinner, Bayfield, Babbacombe. To 
these ladies, members of the Committee, applications 
for admission, ete., should be addressed. In con- 
nection with this subject of cheering the monotony 
of the lives of some of our fellow-creatures, we note 
a recent suggestion, made by a lady, that some 
society or band of private people should start a move- 
ment for giving drives, during the sunny weather, to 
the aged and infirm. ‘There are cripples, looking out 
daily on the same prospect, to whom even a turn of 
the chair is a welcome relief ; would it not to such 
seem almost a glimpse of heaven to be borne 
between the sweet hedges, by the grassy meadows 














BABBACOMBE, 


events occasionally, the Lord hath done all things 
well, and all things are working together for good 
to the flock of His care. 


A TRUCE FROM TOIL. 
“Must I ever,” asks Dr. Mackay, “climb up the 
hill-tops of endeavour? I need a truce—I will have 
1101 


and singing streamlets, and to feel the fresh breezes 
blowing new life to their hearts? We commend the 
thought to friends possessing conveyances, reminding 
them that to little children, too, a few minutes’ drive 
is a God-send. Does not one of our modern writers 
describe the glee of such an impromptu lift to poor 
children, given by a costermonger? He filled his 
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eart with children and pushed behind, “while the 
donkey in front pulled them along the street.” 


SELF-DENIAL PENNIES. 

“A farthing given through self-denial is better 
than one shilling received from others.” So think 
the Medical Mission helpers, and we fully hold with 
them that the 


children’s “ self- 


hotels. “In the front halls,” says the missionary, 
“there are only a few porters and pages to be seen, 
but there are large numbers of servants hidden away 
in the basement, and my work is to find out these 
hidden ones.” There are many difficulties and 
hindrances in such an endeavour; but during the 
past year not one club has been closed against this ser- 
vant of Christ. In one hotel alone there are about one 
hundred and _ fifty 
servants ; _ hence- 





denial pennies” will 
bless not only the 
patients helped 
thereby, but each 
little, willing, cheer- 
ful heart that gives. 
We all know the 
story of the boy 
with two pennies, 
who, losing one, 
explained that it 
was the missionary 
penny he had lost. 
Now we want to 
banish this sort of 
spirit from our 
juveniles, and make 
them feel it a joy- 
ful privilege, rather 
than a duty, to 
offer to the Lord of 
their substance. In 
our own experience 
we have found that 
children do not care 
to give to a cause 
with whieh they 
have no intimate 





relation; but sup- 





ply them regularly 
with news on the GATHERING FLOWERS 
sul-ject, make them 

understand exactly 

what they are helping, and they are usually far 
more ready and eager to have a hand in the work 
than their seniors. Miss Butler, 104, Petherton Road, 
Highbury, N., will put any number of young folks 
into the way of helping on the Children’s Medical 
Missionary Society. ‘I don’t know where the sick 
children are,’ said a little maiden in a home of 
luxury ; but Miss Butler knows, and knows where 
money, clothes, serap-books, ete., are greatly needed. 
Why, we read of tiny children helping the Medical 
Mission by going out in the fields white with ox-eye 
daisies, and making bunches for the sick, and even a 
wee dot of ¢wo brought some “f’owers for dick 
dildren.” 


THE NOBLER CHIVALRY. 


One of the many branches of the London City 
Mission is a work amongst the employés of clubs and 





FOR THE SICK CHILDREN. 


forth even the hum- 
blest cannot say, 
“No man cared for 
my soul.” Many 
who were once in- 
different or insult- 
ing now pour their 
confidences into the 
missionary’s ear, 
having grown to 
look upon him as a 
real friend. One 
who came to Lon- 
don from a Chris- 
tian home has sunk 
into a_ state of 
bitter unbelief — 
perhaps his sur- 
roundings. have 
shadowed his spirit, 
for all day long he 
travels with a lift 
up and down a 





gloomy well. Of 
course this kind of 
work has to be 
done, and he is 
paid for it, but 
such positions are 
depressing, and the 
touch of Christian 
sympathy is needed 
indeed to brighten 
the shadows. A cheering account is given of work- 
house ministrations, The missionaries tell of a virago 
who has become gentle and lamblike through God's 
saving grace, and of a woman who, at eighty years 
old, blessed them for telling her of the love of Jesus 
—of every facility given by the chaplain and nurses, 
and likewise of great need for additional labourers. 
Speaking of Hackney Infirmary, it is said that many 
of the patients in the convalescent ward show true 
signs of penitence, but find themselves discarded by 
their friends. Great good might be done if some Chris- 
tian friend, possessing tact as well as ardour, could 
take them by the hand when such impressions are 
fresh, and try to effect a reconciliation. 
“To heal the aching wounds of sin— 
To find the lost—to lead them in— 


Say, who would not a brother be 
In this, the nobler chivalry?” 
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MALE NURSES. 

An old adage bids the sick man call for three 
physicians, “Dr. Quiet, Dr. Merryman, and Dr. 
Diet.” Unfortunately these doctors are not always 
within reach, and it remains for the calm, cheery, 
»rudent nurse to take care that their ministrations 
are available. Well-educated ladies are now taking 
up nursing as a profession, and a grander, more 
important calling can scarcely be imagined. “The 
eare of the sick,” says Mrs. Marsh, “devolves on 
women, and gentleness, firmness, judgment, delicacy 
of feeling, and a truly Christian spirit, are the 
characteristics which best adapt a woman for the ful- 
filment of such duties.” The Hamilton Association 
has been formed for providing trained made nurses ; 
its motto is “ Thorough,” and it supplies a want 
which must be apparent to all. There are special 
eases Where a male attendant is far more suitable, 
and a man’s superior strength, combined with delicate 
care, is otten of very great advantage. In the army 
there has been considerable and successful experience 





of male nursing. Of course this association does not 
oppose or supersede woman’s work beside the sick- 
bed, but doctors and patients alike feel at times the 
ueed of an attendant of their own sex, and the report 
of this newly founded society is most encouraging. 
Male nursing will doubtless become a valuable 
complement to the feminine ministrations, which we 
cannot over- value. 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 

“What is the 
meaning of the 
word philan- 
thropist ?” we 
asked once of 
our Sunday- 
school class. 
Only one of the 
boys ventured 
upon an expla- 
nation. ‘ Some- 
body as lights 
lamps.” —“ You 
are right,” we 
answered, not 
to discourage 
his eagerness ; 
“but not street 
lamps. <A phil- 
anthropist is 
a kind person 
Who lights lamps in dark places, who brightens human 
hearts, and makes dull lives bright and shining.” 
Such a one is Miss Robinson, of the Portsmouth 
Soldiers’ Institute ; her heart went out to aid and 
bless our soldiers, when few thought even of noticing 
them. “You must be Miss Robinson,” said an 
asionished soldier once to a lady who addressed him 
kindly; “nobody else would speak to a soldier,” 


MISS ROBINSON, 


(From a Photograph by Symonds and Co., 
Portsmouth.) 
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Every possible scheme that kindliness and sympathy 
can suggest seems to have shared in Miss Robinson’s 
thoughts : ships are visited, soldiers and their families 
lodged and boarded, services are held, lectures are 
delivered ; there are baths, night-schools, Bible- 
classes, etc., and lately two new agencies have been 
started—a colporteur with Bible and book cart, and a 
deaconess to live in the “‘ Blue Ribbon Coffee Tavern,” 
and to specially endeavour to help the intemperate. 
The Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Institute, Alexandria, 
Egypt, is an outcome of the Portsmouth work ; 
several ladies have gone out there to help, and the 
men seem thankful indeed for the many good influ- 
ences of the place. 


“THOU HAST GIVEN A BANNER TO THEM 
THAT FEAR THEE.” 

The brother of Rowland Hill strongly objected to 
his open-air preaching, and on one occasion took 
a journey to dissuade him from this practice. He 
found the preacher surrounded by a vast audience of 
sons of toil, whose faces showed that the name of 
Jesus had reached deep down to their hearts. Mr. 
Hill was so moved and affected by the sight of the 
listening throng that he quietly joined them, and 
when his brother, perceiving him, gave out, “ Mr. 
Richard Hill will preach here to-morrow,” he could 
utter no protest, but gave himself to a work which, 
it was manifest, was owned and blessed by God. In 
some respects, it is far more difficult to preach in the 
open air than in an ordinary place of worship ; there 
is much to distract the attention, and, at any time, 
if the preacher doves not interest, the congregation can 
Yet the Open-Air Mission (of which Mr. 
Gawin Kirkham is secretary) tells of very successiul 


walk away. 


and encouraging labours, the prospects of which are 
“bright as the promises of God.” Opponents have 
often presented themselves, but as a rule the preachers 
obtain quiet attention, and there are many testimonies 
“ Christ 
won't come to my heart—I’m too black a sinner,” 


as to the power of the sword of the Spirit. 


said a rough-looking fellow hanging about in the 
crowd. He was earnestly pointed to the Saviour, 
but the case could not be followed up, as he was 
going about in search of work. Some montlis after 
this man was found in the infirmary, asking to hea) 
“T am not afraid to 


die,” he said, and he told how, at the open-air service, 


the story of the Prodigal Son. 
he had been aroused by the singing of the hymn, 
“Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus.”—“ We firmly 
believe,” say those who visited him, “he is now 
present with the Lord.” 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 

What a sense of calm steals over us as we wander 
away from the haunts of men to the banks of some 
golden rivulet, tree-shadowed, among the moss-lands, 
where woodbine and starry wild flowers are twining 
round, and grasses and ferns hang over upon the 
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dewy brink! Across the old, worn stepping-stones 
murmurs the 


** Shallow river to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ;” 


and our hearts take part in the quiet, echoing hymn. 
Not vainly little, glittering wavelets are 
gliding onward; God has a use 


these 


and purpose even for these trick- 
ling, tuneful waters. Blessing 
and blest, the river flows 
on, bearing new life to herb 
and tree, gladdening the 
children who play around 


its tide, and refreshing the patient kine that come 


wearied to its margin. Heaven make our own daily 
lives as rich in helpfulness and worth as the pure, 
heaving bosom of this peaceful stream! It has been 
said that the river passes to the ocean like human 
life to endless slumber; rather are we constrained to 
say “like life to eternal beauty.” The glory of the 


ocean is not sleey—its majesty is not inaction, The 
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eternity to which we glide is not unconscious torpor, 
but a wide, unbounded prospect of unshadowed joy, 
to the extent of which our present lives are as a drop 
of this streamlet to ocean’s depths. Heaven grant 
we forget nct how surely, how certainly the current 
of each day is bearing us on to that vast Hereafter! 
We would fain linger long among these osiers and 
forget-me-nots, where the week-day noon seems 
Sabbath beside the chanting waters; here, where 
even the shadows are kindly and tender, we realise 
the sweetness of the Psalmist’s words, “ He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” 


BOARD-SCHOOL CHILDREN’S FREE DINNERS. 

The readers of THE QUIVER will be glad to hear 
that the work which they liberally helped at its com- 
mencement, four years ago, continues to spread and 
prosper. In response to an appeal for starving Board- 
school children, they generously contributed nearly 
£100. At that date there were only two or three free 
dinner-tables laid for the famishing little ones ; now 
there are twenty-one connected with this particular 
effort. It will be remembered that it was made to feed 
such as could not learn for lack of bodily nourish- 
ment. Last year 70,406 children were so fed, and the 
testimony of teachers is strong as strong can be to 
the benefit conferred both mentally and corporeally 
on the exhausted brains and attenuated frames of the 
children. These are for the most part the offspring 
of widows, men out of work, and invalids, and each 
case is sifted as far as possible. The Report for 1886, 
now before us, is full of pitiful cases of terrible priva- 
tion, and if the readers would icarn how their kind 
donations have been applied, let them write to the 
foundress of the dinners, Mrs. Pennington, 5, 
Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, N.W., for the 
said Report. It will enlighten their minds as to the 
need of continual aid, if enlightenment should be 
necessary. 





OUR ORDER OF 


HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


Qe 


Order continue to pour in day by day, and 
we have been compelled to add an extra 
half-sheet to this month’s issue in 
space for the long list of over 1,000 names which, 
at the date of going to press, have accrued since our 





order to make 


last list was completed. Even now some hundreds 
of names are standing over, being crowded out of 
our present These will appear in their 
turn during the next three or four months. 

CLOSE OF THE REGISTER.—As as 3,000 
names have been received the Register of the Order 


nuniber. 


soon 


will, until further notice, be closed to all excepting 
members of the First Class, ze., those who have been 
in their present situations twenty-five years and 
upwards. The prize fund is now entirely exhausted, 
and medals will in future be sent only to such cases 
as may be decided on from time to time. It is 
anticipated that the third thousand will have been 
completed long before this paper is published. 
PRESENTATION TO THE PATRON OF THE ORDER. 
—tThe suggestion that a gold brooch-medal of the 
Order might be presented to Her Royal Highness thie 
patron of the Order was enthusiastically taken up, 
































and in a very short time the whole cost was defrayed 
by a penny subscription, leaving a balance sufficient 
to provide for the preparation of a beautifully 
illuminated address, to accompany the brooch. The 
following is the text of the address which Her Royal 
Highness graciously consented to receive :— 


To Her Royal Highness THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Patron of the Order of Honourable Service. 
May it please your Royal Highness,— 


We, 


Service, 


the Members of this Order of Honourable 
at this date 2,021 in 
served in our present situations as Domestic Servants 
from seven to sixty-two years, beg most humbly to 
offer for Your Royal Highness’s gracious acceptance 
the accompanying Gold Brooch, formed of the Medal 
of the Order, the result of a penny subscription 
amongst all classes of servants included in the Roll 
of Members, as an expression of our deep gratitude 
to Your Royal Highness for consenting to be our 
Patron. 

We earnestly hope and pray that Your Royal 
Highness may long be preserved to preside over our 
Order, and with our most loyal and humble duty 
and service we remain Your Royal Highness’s ever 
obedient and grateful servants. 

Signed, on behalf of the 2,021 Members of the 
said Order, 


number, who have 


THE EDITOR OF THE QUIVER, Registrar. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., 
March 29, 1887 


In response to this, the Editor has received the 
following reply :— 
CUMBERLAND LODGE, WINDSOR ParK, 
April 20, 1887. 
DEAR SIR, 

I am directed by Princess Christian to convey 
very best thanks for the beautiful address and 
the pretty brooch which were brought here yesterday 
by your special messenger. 

Her Royal Highness will be much obliged by your 
being good enough to express to the Members who 
liave subscribed to them how much she values these 


her 


marks of kindly feeling, and how greatly she appre- 
ciates the thought which prompts the subscribers 
to make her the offer of the Brooch Medal of the 


Our ORDER CF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 
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Servants’ Order, which the Princess much admires.— 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE GRANT GORDON. 


Lt.-Col. 
The Editor of THE QUIVER. 


In 


expressions 


conclusion, the Editor can only repeat his 
of thankfulness that the movement 
inaugurated in these pages has been so happy in its 





THE ILLUMINATED ADDRESS. 


results. At the time the Order was instituted, no 
one ever dreamed that so great a number of 
domestic servants would be qualified by length of 
service for admission to the Order, still less that so 
large a proportion of those admitted should have a 
record of more than a quarter of a century. This 
result shows that long and faithful service, united in 
many instances with deep affection and heroic self- 
sacrifice, is not so exceedingly rare as many have 
hitherto believed. 


————_+ee—______ 


FOURTH LIST—INcLUDING ALL N 





AMES ENROLLED FROM FEBRUARY 15TH TO MARCH 31ST, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 











DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS. DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS—Continued. DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS—Continued. 
(Over 50 Years’ Service.) Name. Address. Years. Name. Address. Years. 
Years in *GREEN, GRACE Bolton. 53 *THURGOOD, JAMES Hertford. 53 
Name. Address, Present #*GREGORY, THOMAS Whitchureh,Salop. 55 TAYLOR, ANN Bolton. 54 
Situation. #* HUGH, MARY Cowbridge. 52 * WHITE, MARY Bristol. 52 
* ATKINSON, JALIES Shirt a n Castle. 62 * HOWE, WILLIAM Weston Turville. AO 
* ASHLEY, SARAH Harrie am. 64 7 uf Folkestone. 53 » 7 
2 BaRroor, ANN Hasiensa re. 55 Wolverhampton. 50 First CLASS MEMBERS. 
AKER, JANE Wisbech. 59 ‘CES Cheltenham. 57 etween 25 . Years’ Servi 
* BEACH, SARAH North Elmham 52 *heaus. THOMAS Godalming. 50 ee eee eee 
* BALDWIN, ANN London, W. 51 *MCALLIST#R, MaR- c + Agent, Eliza Clapham, S.W. 29 
* CLIFFORD, JOHN Marlborough. 5D GARET Ballymena. 50 = +: Bowers. zabeth Hythe, Kent. 40 
* CREBER, SARAH Plymouth. 51 * ROWLEY, ELIzBTH. Broome. 50 =+ Brane h E lizat eth Loddon. 31 
* CREEDY, MARY London, S.W. 50 * RANSOM, CHARLOT. Hastings. 5» = + - Beer, Heene. 32 
* DAVIES, MARGARET Wigan. 50 *RELF, CHARLES Frant. ‘ 52 + Sacks “ jeorge Leicester. 30 
* Eyres, HESTER Sali-bury. 57 * SAUL, WILLIAM Hol 5 + Bartlett, Sophia on “lth 30 
* Fannar, JOHN Wandsworth, S.W. 50 #*TINGLEY, ANN w aterloo, Liver- + Blackford, Eliz. London, 33 
*GRIFFITHS, CHARB- pool. 2 + Barter, William Sutton, ate 27 
LOTTE Wrexham, 54 *TAPPENDEN,SARAH Hythe, Kent. 52 = + Batcock, Mary Mitcham. 7 
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First CLASS MEMBERS—Continued. 


Name. 
Butler, S 
Burnes, Mar 
Bréhaut, Mary 
Butter, Ann 

Ji 








Ann 





Borland, J: net 
Bates, Ann 

Bebbington 
Bennett, Richard 
Brown, Selir 


James 







a 
bella 
usan 
Sliz. 


Bramell, I 
Brewster, 
Blackmore, 
Bain, Janet 

Burt, Harriet 
Bacon, Harriet 
Brown, Jane 
Brabben, Sarah 
Jollee ean 
Beck, 4 

Bradstock, Rosalina 


Burrow, Hannah 
Burrell, Charlotte 
Collins, Hannah B. 
Cossons, Rosa Ellen 
Collins, Elizabeth 
Cook, Anne 

Catch bole, Betsy 


Chapman, w a 
Clissold, Mari 

Cox, Frances Emily 
Clarke, Keziah 
Cavill, Eliza 

Cox, Elizabeth 
Chitty. ae 

Cox, Lou 

Che Hey ‘Margaret 
Cowley, Maria 
Corbett, Mary 
Compton, Kez 
Clarke, Philip 
Cooper, Harriet 
Cameron, John 
aoe Caroline 
Cuoper, Elizabeth A. 
Danson, Elizabeth 
Daniels, Sarah 

Dor ward, Elizabeth 
Dolbear, ‘Mary Ann 
Davenport, Johu 
Davidson, John 
Deacon, Maria 
Duke, Ann 
Dewsbury, Nancy 
Davis, George 
Dutton, pag 
Daly, 

Draper, "Ezabeth 
Edgar, Janet 
Edensor, Fleanor 
Everill, Emma 
Edwards, Emma 
Evans, Ellen 
Estevurt, Louisa 
Eacott, Emma 
Edwards, Elizabeth 
Elstob, Catherine 
Elliott, 84 34 Ji ane 
Folland, J 

Fanning, el izabeth 
Finlay, Jane 

Fane, Jobn 
Felstead, Edward 
Falkner, Eliza Ann 
ee Mary Ann 
Ford, Hannah 
Farquharson, Helen 
Fortington, Hannab 
Gooding, Robert 
Geldart, Jane 
Gonnelli, Frances R. 
Garrett, Mary 
Glanville, Jane 
Golby, Matilds i 
Harley, Elizal 
Hodge, Mar 








th 














Hemming, Eliza 

Horrocks, abeth 

Hawkins, rab 
nd, Rachel 









Hayw ard, Sarah 

Hall, Ann 

Hemming, AnD 
rah 


Hargreaves, Isabel, 





Holdros d, Me 
Holland, Caroline E. 
Harvey, Eliza 

lawkins, Emma M. 









y, Ann 
lacker, Sarah 

Jordan, plizabeth 

Jenkins, mani 
Jay, James 

Ji nkinson, Harriett 

effrey, Au 

Joiner, “Charlotte 

deal, Harriett 

+ Johnson, Elizabeth 

+ Jickling, Fanny 
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Address. Years. 
Cotwell. 
London, E, 36 
Guernsey, 28 
Taunton. 34 


Instow. 
London, W. 


Belvoir Castle. 
Whitchurch, Salop. 
Bournemouth. 
London, S.W. 
York. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
Taunton. 

om tn 

set n, 





( 
Southw old. 
ans ndon, N.W. 


rby. 

ne a w. 5 
London, Ww. 40 
Sydenham, S.E. 30 
Cork-in-Cartmel. 26 
Norwich. 

Hitchin. 

Cotham. 

Eynsham. 29 
Belvoir Castle. 31 
Claydon. 

Lo mndon, S.W. 

Penge, S 





London. W. 
Cheltenham. 
London, W. 
London, _ 





London, 

London, 

Newi 

Nor tham, 

Cuxton 

London, S.W. 44 
Croydon. 27 
Kelso. 30 
Banwell. 47 
West Croydon. 28 
Torquay. 33 
London, N. 28 
Wymondham. 

Scttle 


St. Leonards. 
Cheltenham. 


Ellesmere. 
Cairnryan, N.B. 
Southsea. 
Manchester. 
Stretford. 
Little Martin. 
Hunton. 
Limerick. 
Highgate, N. 
London, W, 
Ludlow. 
Cheltenham. 
London, W. 
Wavertree 
Cainscross, 
London, W. 
Bournemouth. 41 
,ondon, 8. W. 25 
Frome. 
Surbiton. : 
Hampstead, N. W. 43 





London, W. 2 
Godalming. 27 
Barkby. 31 
Liverpool. 84 
Plymouth. 26 
London, W. 36 
Wateringhury. $2 





London, W. 46 
Claydon. 
Bristol. 
London, 8. W. 
Highgate, N. 
London, N 
St. Leonards-on-Seg 
Belvoir Castle 
Sandford. 














London, Ww 

Alderley E dge. 

Mylor. 5 
Southport. 3s 
Brighton. 

Blandford 

Stourbrid 

Edgbast 

Brighton. 

Brand's House. a 


Bridgnorth, Salop. 35 

Whitchur¢ h, Sa 

Huddersfi 

Bebington 

se 
any 














Wiskeat 
a ae swort 


( ‘he i: nham. 29 
Bath 25 
Streatham, 8.W. 35 
Clifton. 4 
Horsham. ( 
Broseley. 3 
Southery. 3) 
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THE QUIVER. 


First CLASS MEMBERS— Continued. — 


Name. 
Jessop, 4 
Jenkins, 
Joynson, Ann 
Knowles, Anne 





Kemp, ¢ Ann 





Kerruish, Margaret 
Keep, Ellen 
Long, Matild 
Leah, Chi ‘ 
Lawrence, Js ine 
Leventon, George 
Lovell, Ann 
Lister, se ntgs 
Lloyd, 
Lauigstreth, Jane 
Lock, Jane 
Lifley, Jane 
Mitchell, Za ¢ 
Munro, Elizth. J ane 
MacDonald, } arert. 
McCulloch, Jane 
Mennell, Mar) 
Martin, Frances 
Musgrove, George 
Mattock, Rebecca 
Mackellow, Hannal 
Millner, paral 
all, John 
Martin, Frances H. 
Morris, Caroline 
Moore, Robert 
Mann, Sophia 
Marsh, Mary Ann 
Miller, Janet 
Maunder, Anna G, 
Morris, Alicia 
Mitchell, Ellen 
May, Ann 
Norton, Elizabeth 
Nicholas, icy 
Nagel, Louise 
Nolan, Mary 
Osman, Mary 
Oram, Eliza’ 
Outwin, John 
Palmer, Ann 
Paterson, Jane 
Purser, Mary Ann 
Powley, Joseph 
Pilling, Mary Ann 
Phillips, Mary Ann 
Panes, Anne 
Powell, Rebecca 
Pitcher, Anne 

ter ns 
































Piper, Elizabeth 
Perry, John 
Prince, Jane 
Reynolds, Harriett 


Richards, H annah 
ae Jane 
Richards, Mary Ann 
Renouf, Ma 
Rush, Eliza 
Rigby, Eliza 

Roff, Hannah 
Rawlins, Jane 
Rayne, Dinah 
Runyard,Mary Anne 
Reid, Marion 
tobinson, Ann 
Smith, Elizabeth 
Smart, Elizabeth 
Smith, Hanr 














Spicer, Sarali 
Spinner, Sarah 
Shen 





Sylv 
sh: ip, Mt ir th Ann 
Stephenson, Mary 
Savage, Harriet 
Sloman, Gr 








‘En ily 


Sparrow, 
Shermer, Elizabeth 
Swindell, Ann 
Sn Elizabeth 
Stan Mary E. 
Sne ling, Harriet 
Studd, Alfred 
Smith, Mary Emma 
Smith, Elizabeth 
Sinnett, Hannah 
Taylor, "Emily 
Tillott, Emma 

Try, Harriet 








Timbrell, Hannah 
Telfer, Jessie 

Taylor, Martha H. 
Taylor, Lydia 
Turnbull, Martha 








Address. 
Godalming. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Brixton, 8.W. 





Shalford. 
Weston-super-Mare. 
Peel, Isle of Man. 
Har tley Wespall. 
Cheltenham. 
Alderley Edge. 
Guernsey. 
Belvoir Castle. 
Wakefield. 
Trimmingham. 
London, W. 
Silverdale. 
London, N. 
Liverpool, 
Bridlington Quay. 
Tedstone De: amere. 28 
B4 








Farnham, Surrey. 
London, N.W. 
Northam. 
Bourneouth 
ale ae um, S.W. 


w hhitcbaren, Salop. 
London, V 
Stottesdon. 





Malvern, 

Clifton. 

fe Surrey. 
Sher 

c evedon. 
Newport, Pem 

Tunbridge Wells. 

North Finchley. 

Clifton 

Ponteg. 
Hexthorpe. 

Christ's Hospital,E 

Cardonald, N.B. 

St. Neots. 

Wisbech. 














Portsm outh, 
ifto 

Nandan: S.E. 

South Raynham. 
Cambridge 

ee Ww. 

Leonards-on-Sea. 

Worthing. 





Hinton Court. 
Brixton, S.W. 
London, N.W. 
Manchester. 
Glasgow, 
London, S.E 
Guernsey. 
Ipswich. 
Edgbaston. 
Isleworth. 
London, S.W. 
W. 






Preston, Lancs. 

Bradwell. 

ons Ww. 
Vimbledon. 

Crookbam. 

Worthing. 

Bath 

East se is s.W. 

London, W.C. 

Bedford. 

Alderley Edge. 

Aldsworth. 

London, W. 

Cuxton. 

Deal. 

By 

Tiverton, 

Bourne: nouth, 

Halifax. 

Godalming 

Stratford-< on-AVon. 





Bristol. 
Wellington, Som. 
Clifton. 
Ne wmarket. 
oe me mouth. 
4 
Bright mn 
Hinton Court. 
Taunton. 
Brixton, S.W. 
Tenby. 
reel Sua 
. Davids. 5 

Cheltenh: um. 26 
Newport, I.W 
London, W. 
Weybridge. 
Upper Nerwood, 8.E 
Flect, Haut 











Melton Mow! ray. 46 
London, W. 26 
Edinburgh. 40 
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First CLAss MEMBERS—Continued. 


Name. 
Travis, Johanna D. 
Taylor, John 
Thomas, Mary 
Taylor, Eliza 
Vian, Caroline 
r Tannah M. 


ok tte 
Alfred 
Rarearet 





Wells, C ie 
Wilki 
Williams, 





se ne Wilh Ee 


Vilkir 
wv aste i Helen E 
Wainw right, Eliza 
Wellen, William H. 
Waldron, Mary Aun 
Woodhouse , Brown 
w Hon Elizabeth 
White, Ann 
World, Susanna 
White, Mary 
Wilson, Ann 
Wren, Hannah 
Warren, Clara 





ORDINARY 
(7 Years’ and snonge 


As athe ae 
Anthony, Sarah 
Anderson, Sarah 
Ashman, Jane 
Abel, Alice 

Allen, Emma 
Atkinson, Mary J. 
Amis, Elizabeth 

AC ilam, Mary Anne 
Elzbth. 





Esther 
ander, Caroline 


M. 
Astill, Martha 
Arrall, ae H. 
Allen, Anni 
an ee 
Villiam 
Allan, Agnes Tait 
ec = Brean t 
Ag 
Andrews, “Nt ary Ann 
Adams, Hannah 
Akis, Emma 
Asher, Sarah 
Armstrong, Anna 
Bloodnorth, Sarah 
Butlin, Anne 
Blake, Mary Ann 
Butts, Louisa 
Burrows, Ada 
Buckingham,Emma 


* Robert 








Blackman, Louisa 
Blanchard, Eliz: 
Brockhill, Eliza 
Blackburn, Jose ph 
Butcher, Hester 
Bee, Alfred Thomas 
Bullock, Mary Jane 
Buckland, Emma 
Beauchamp, Ann R. 
Bolton, Ellen 
Baker, Caroline 
Bone, Emma 
Brown, Mary Ann 
Burgess, Mary 
Bruce, Elizabeth S. 
Brookes, Bess 
Brown, Elizabeth 
Burgess, Mary Ann 
Burus, Susan 
Bradbe er, Johr 
sasford, Caroline 
Boniface, Elizabeth 
Brodie, Christian 
Braid, Sarah S 
Bow ring, Mary Ann 













+ Bird, Jane 


+++ 


+ 


+++ +> 


Bac he lard, Marie 
Boddington, Harriet 
Burgess, Emily 
Bloom, Catherine 
Beeton, Louisa M. 
Bell, William I 
Broadbridge, Eliza 
Boulter, Emma 
Birt, Sarah oe 
Barker, Eli 
sloomfleld, Mary 
Blades, Hannah 
Brown, Louisa 





+ Bick, Susap 


+ 


Barre tt, Charlotte 
Railes, Sarah E. 
Burgess, George E. 
Brinton, Ann 
Biddle, Elizabeth 
Baker, Harriet 
Banthorpe, Hannah 
Burt, Maria 
Bickley, ee 
Burton, i 
Bovis, 
Bond, 7 
Galeber: 
Bartlett, Edith 











Barnett, Lydia Ann 





Address. Years, 
London, S.W. 26 
Wymondh uu. 25 
Bath. 29 
L. ndon, W. 2% 
Botus Fleming. 2 
London, 8.W. 


4zeecs, 
London, N.W. 
Chesham Bois. 
L Once. W.C. 
Yatel 
East Shee n, S.W. 
Brighton 
North Finchley. 
Walton-on-Thames, 
Limpsfield. 
Holt 
Weybridge. 
Southampton, 
Southport. 
Sidcup. 





G 
Tortenh: un, N. 
Bristol. 





MEMBERS. 
25 Years’ Service.) 











oe Lancs, 12 

14 

Biackheath, le 
Bradford, Wi 9 
Brockley, S.E 7 
Gravese 21 
Penrith 8 
Gorleston. 20 
Bristol. 17 
Sutton 17 
Luton. i9 
landsworth. 17 
London, W. 10 
London, W. 0 
Leicester. 10 
f 8 
Trimmingham. 9 
Halesworth. 9 
Hampton, Ches. 20 
Glasgow. 8 


Stamford. 21 
Plymouth. 2 

















9 

8 

8 

Newmarket. 13 
London, N. 10 
Blackheath, S.E. li 
Beckenham. 15 
Brixton, S.W. l4 
London, 8.E. l4 
Eynsham. 19 
London, 8.W. 8 
see y E. 17 
Loudo 14 
Alverthorpe Hall. 17 
London, 8S. W. 15 
Cheltenliam. 8 
Bristol. 3 
sristol, 23 
Yateley 10 





Higher Broughton. 18 
Brighton. 


Wisbech. 






8 
Norwich. 17 
Knowle 10 
Kirkwal 9 
8 
ll 
18 
8 
Welling! soroiurh 15 
Brighton, 14 


Dunfermline, N.B. 7 
London, 








Bolton. 
Portish ie 
London, 8. W. 
Hampstead, N.W. 20 
Slough. 14 
London, W. 23 
N.V 
. 13 
Henfie ld. 10 
London, W, 17 
Li ndon, N. 19 
- 17 
Leicester. 21 
Abingdon. 7 
London, N.W, 2 
London, N.W. 10 
London, N ; 
Hammersmith, 





Acocks Green. 
Nuneaton. 
London, W. 
Garbo!dsham. 
Shirley. 
Wellington, Som. 
Ackworth. 
Ackworth. 7 
Hinton Court. 2) 
Virginia Water. 9 
Havering atte-Bower, 
LW 12 





London, S.W. 7 























roe EN 











ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 


Name. 

+ Byers. Catherine 
+ Bringloe, Rebecca 
Brooks, Ch: rl 








7 Boniface, Ci 
Bowden, Harr 
Carter, Mar > H. 
Clark, M 





+ 


Mi 





+ Chamber: ily 
Clayton, Mary ’ 
Cunninghé Eliza 





E. 
Constable, Charles 
Cain, Sarah 





+ Comber, § 


+ 





+ Chamberlain, jun., 
Joseph 
Catterill, Elizabeth 







at 


Curtis, 2 


rte 


( 
( 
( 
+ Co 
bs 
( 
( 
( 


i 


+ 


Combes, Esther 


++ 


Chambers, Emma 
Churcher, Elizabeth 
C ‘lay ton, Victoria 








Cave, Emma 
* Cooper, Mary / 


+ 
7 








Cun per ice 
Carnell, "John Robt. 
Cotton, Emma 
Cotton, Ant 
Coventry, 
Cumley, Mary 


sete 








~~ 


Deacon, E i zabeth 
Davies, Jessie 
Dickeson, Eliza 
Davis, Sarah Jane 

+ Douse, Jane 

+D ught » Catherine 

ary . oy 


is, Annie Phasbe 
+ Davis, Sarah 
Du Lieu, Ch rl 








argare 
Eccleston, Georgi- 


Edwards, Harry H. 









Our 





Address. Years. 


Edinburgh. 

Dowpham Market. 

Alderney. 

Weymouth. 

Hudde eet 7 i. 
London, N. 

i unbri ee 

Cliftor 

W: andsworth, S.W. 

London, 

Bromsgrove, 

Southport 





Faling. 

St. Leonards, 

Christ’s Hospital, 
L.C. 

London, W. 

St. Neots 

y vere 





El! 
Ellesme 
London, W. 
Bodmin 
London, ‘V.C, 
High Barnet. 





Tunbridge Wells. 
ron don, N.W. 

. Columb. 
¢ he ite nhat 







S.W 
teville. 


treat hn im, 
Thorpe M 
N 





Cally, NIB 
West Dulwich, 


“field. 

tminster, 
Croydon, 
London, W. 

1 N. 








Shere. 
Old Traffor 
Hartley Wespall. 





London, eg 
Lor don, N. 
Ko Park, S.W. 





a Water. 
Addiscom!: e. 
Addiscom! 
Clapham, 
London, W. 
London, N. 

nesb} St. Michael 





London, 
London, 8.E. 
London, N.W. 
Hu'l. 
London, W, 
Clifton, 
a rkenhead, 
Albans. 
London, S.E. 
acclesfield. 
London, N. 
Brighton. 
London, W. 
Manchester. 
Pete rboro ugh, 





Ric hme nd, S.W. 
Bristol 

Derby 
Bournemouth. 
Chorlt¢ 
Newport, Mon. 
Taunton, 
Clapham, S.W. 
Pendleton. 
London, S.E. 

Up. Norwood, S.E. 
East Sheen, 5.W. 
North Curry. 
London, W. 
Brighton. 
London, W. 
Totnes. 
Southampton. 
Trimmingham, 
Eglwyswrw 






Halesworth. 
Choriten-cum-Hardy. 
Winsford. 

Langton. 


-cum-Hardy. 





ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. 


Name. 
Edgar, Betsy 
Edwards, Mary Ann 
Erg iton, Annie 


++ 


Fishley, Amelia 
Fortt, Mary 
Fisher 


Ann K. 
Abn 


t+ 






Mary 
Ss 


+ 


++ 


+ 


lizg 
Ferguson, Catherine 
ccd Ellen 


++ 


++ 
Le} 


Les 0 nora 8. 





+ 


+ 


Gretton, Thomas 

Godden, Fanny 

Godwin, E ward 
oe charlotte E. 


+ 





len P. 
+ Goodms an, Sarah 
A. 
Gutteridge, Wm. 
werir 


Graham, Ca 
Hs 











rah 

Guilloud, Towle 
Grubb, Herbert 
Gulvin, Jobn 

Gostling, 
Goldsmith, 
Griggs, Liz 
gol bs, 
Garner, 


+ 


nide 
ceca 





tr 


oe 





4 
Mary Ai in 





Maria 


+++ 


+_ ++ + ++ 


Hempac! 
Hodges, 
Hayler, 
Henson, 


ara 
Harriet 








+ Higgins, Jane 

+ Hethering ,Anne 
Hurford, 

+ He vs Maria 









s Susant 1a A. 
Horsnel 





+ 


++ 


+e 


Holliday, | Mar 
Harding, R hoa 

l Sarah Ann 
ary Jane 


q et ° 
1 Heeni rk, Charlotte 
Henderson, Mary 


4 Holden, / 








Address. 
Cockermouth. 
Clapham. 
Leighton Buzzard. 
Port Isaac. 
Shere 
Bodmin. 

Farn) oron 
London, W. 
Wesoheris. 
Norwich. 
London, W. 
Haslemere. 
Denny, N.B. 
Bramle 
Leiceste 
Brixton, 
Bedford. 
Dollar, N.B. 
Leicester. 
Leyburn 
Bury St. 


Guildford, 
Norwood, S.E. 
Calne. 
E edford. 

rk. 








S.W. 








Cheltenham. 


Battersea, S.W. 
Chislehurst. 





Lower ae ughton. 


Blackheath, 8.E. 
Battle. 
London, 


Shirehampton 
Wandsworth, 
Malvern Wells, 
East Sheen. 
Harwi Cee 
Redhil 
Hend n, 
London 
Bicknor. 
London,N. 
London, W 
Bexley Heath. 


N.W. 
WwW. 






ortlake, S. 
Roehampton 


2 Water. 


Hamipateas N.W 
Wymondham. 
Oxford. 
Wimbledon. 
London, W. 
tichmond, 
Clapham, S. W. 
ot yham, S.W. 
Leonar 
Bri xton,S W. 
Londen, W.C. 
Ellesmere. 
Bodmin 





i aeeinns 
Addington. 
Bramley. 





dington. 
Balham, S.W. 
Edgbaston. 


Edmunds. 


5.W. 


wd 
,8.W. 


nm Buzzard, 


Surrey. 


ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


Years. 


l4 














ORDINARY MEMBERS— Continued. 


Naine. 
+ Hooy er, E 
Hunter, L 
Hz 






++ 


+ 


j . 
+ Head ling, Harriot 


+ 





Jane 
Alice 
‘Jannah 
Alice 


igginson, 
Hockley, 
Hoyle. 
Holland, 
Hu.|, Catherine 


a 


Harkne 
Hum ners 
Hunt, Car 
i ain, M: ary ; Jane 
Hann, Ma 
Harrison, 


Ht Heee 










> 


+++ 


Hanna 
Anna Maria 

zabeth 
za 


+++ 
ey 
SREos 
Dp 


+ 


+ 


++ 


ys, Rel 
Jarvis, Susanna 
Jolly, James 
Jones, Hannah 
ing, James 
Knott, Mar) 
Knight, E i7% 





+++ 





sey, AI 
Ke epic, E 
Kenda!l!, Rh sda 
Kimmons, Eliz 
Lea, Selina 
Lyon, Sarah 
Laing, Susan 
Lanham, E! 
Lines, Sop hia 
Lewis, Margaret 
Luscombe, Mary A. 
a songland, Sophy R. 


++ 


+ 


abeth 





~ 


+ 





ri 
Lloyd, Sylvia 
Laurence, Susan 
Lane, F. 


+ 
= a 
7 
& 


>) An 
Laver,Mary Ele nae 
L rag Ann Maria 
Long, : 
Linse il, 
Lyds ster, ‘Br ridget 


+ 
ire 
@. 
5 
a 


Anna Mary 
Lov vegrove, Mary 
» Fe anny 

‘Al 





Emi ly Mary 
Larder, Jane 
Lock, Jan 
Lubbock, i annah 
Lambert, Ja ane “ 
Lynch, An 
Manning, Sarah ny 
Merry weathe Le 
Mortlock, Fr: anes 
le,! aoe garet 
emma 


oe 





> 








Manger, M 
sncurener, Elzbth. 
Mair, Ma 
Maddison. - Izbth 
Moore, F: —— 
Martin, En ‘ae 
Morgan, zal eth 
Masters, Er m1 ua 


+e tt e+ 


++ 




















Address. Years. 
Edgbaston. 14 
London, 8. W. 19 
Rottingdean. 15 
eabormres th lo 
Blackhea . 2) 
Ww Biecbere h, salop 7 
London, S.E. 20 

vegill. 15 
London, N. 7 
Cockburnspath, N.B. 15 

1 Ae ood. 2 
i 17 
Bl: andford. 9 
Cannock 16 
Ulverston. 23 
Trimmingham. li 
Tunbridge Wells. 12 
Farnworth. ly 
London, N. 7 
Ealing, W. 14 
Southport. 2 
Lisburn. 16 
Longton. 14 
Walton, Herts. 16 
London, W. 21 
Tottenham. 13 
Bath. 7 
London, S.W. 22 
Mar: , * 
St. Boswells, N.B. 15 
Uckflel 22 
Pendleton 4 
Sxeter. 9 
Wedmore. 20 
London, haut 7 
Londor 7 
Woodford Wells. ll 

| 12 
15 

8 

16 

14 

Leicester. 10 
Seaforth. 7 
Blackburn. 22 
Matlock. 20 
Ranceby. 15 
Broughton 13 
Ealing, W 23 
Clifton. 7 
london, W. 18 
Moseley 21 
Sigbaston. 10 
Whitchurch, Salop. 17 
Birkenhead. 24 
Whitcburch, Salop. 13 
London, W. 13 
Walthamstow. 17 
Godstone ureen 14 
Clifton. » 
Wateringbury. 13 
London, =.W. 10 
Bonctureh, I.W. 22 
Pendleton. 8 
Worthing. 7 
Sutton, Cambs. 8 
Southport. 14 
Lower Tottenbam. 15 
22 

li 

12 

8 

22 





Harrogate. 
Canterbury. 
Chislehurst. 
Cricklewood, N.W. 


Hampstead, N. wv. 


West =F pram 
London, N. 
Litchborough. 
West Brighton. 
London, W. 
Colwall. 
Acton, W. 
Birmingham. 
East Dulwich, S.E. 
London, E. 
London, N.W. 
London, W. 
Kingston, Surrey. 
Hatfleld, Yorks. 
Rushpool He all 








Knig 
Trimmingham. 
Clapham, S.W. 
We more. 
London, W. 
London, E 
Guildford. 
Bournemouth. 
St. Neots. 
London. N. 
Leicester. 
Banchory, N.B. 
Belvoir Castle. 
Birmingham. 
London, S.E. 
London, W. 
Newcastle. 
Loi. don 
Cheltenham 
Eltham. 
Weani neton. 
London. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS-— Continued. 


Name. 

Moss, Annie 
McFarlane, Margrt. 
Moule, Jane 
Mitchell, Eliza 
Miles, Mary Louisa 
Murchison, 
Mackenzie. Jessie 
Michael, William 
Moss, Eliza 
Marsh, Ni all, Mary 

Marsh, oe AnD 
Miles, E 
Mills, pon Maria 
Mills, Mary 
Moc k, Maria 
Mansell, Mary 


+ 


= ++ + 


+ 


Mallinson,Catherine 


Mallinson, Sarah 

Mercer, Margaret 

Marsh, Thomas 

Munro, Isabella 

Meredith, Mary 

a hy ee tha 
an 


+ 





Millard, ‘Re eanna 
oore, Ms ary Ann 
ackay, Williamina 

Morgan, Mary Ann 

Mitchell, Emily 

Mills, Minnie J. C. 
cNish, Agnes 

Muir, Annie 

Miller, Christina 

McIntosh, Ann 

Martin, James 


+ ++ 


+ 


+444 
® 
5 OR 
DD 
i=} 
5 
& 
e 
Ae 
ag 


y. 
Martin Philadelphia 


Mead, Lucy Clayden 
Mead; Rachel 
Martin, da anes 


++ 





Mat 
Muir, Margar’ at 
Meadows, Mary Ann 
Morris, Mercy 
Newman, Thomas 
Nash, ae Anna 
Norman, Mary Jane 
Nicho Emily 
Newman, Harriet 
Nunn, Marion 
Neil, Es AS Jane 
Naylor, 
Norden, 3 ‘lizabeth 
Owen, Agnes 
Osborn, Ellen 
Ollis, Louisa 
Ogilvy, Sarah 
Osborne, Jane 
Odell, Emily 
Oughton, Martha 
Oakford, Clara 
Peck, Emma 
Prowse, Richard 
Porter, Charlotte E. 
Phillips, Elzbth. A. 
Pinder, Betsey 
Prichard Annie 
Palmer, Mary 
Phillips, Mary 
Phillips, Jane 
Pickering, Mary 
Paterson, Alice 
Perry, Lucy 
Pomeroy, Eliza Reed 
Pardin iss Harriet 
Penfo} ary 
Painting, Melibab eth 








++++ 


+ 








+ ++ + +++ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+++ ++ +++ 
uv 
= 
o 
@ 
o 
¥ 
) 


++ 


Partridge, Hannah 
orter, Mary Ann H. 
Pearce, Sarah 
-ulley blank George 
-rentice, Thirza 
-assfield, Agnes E. 
Pethick, Elizabeth 
Procter, Sara. 
-age, Philip 
-arker, Harriet 
Pope, Elle n Elizbth. 
Parry, Sarah 
Pointin, Mary Ann 
Payne, Theophilus 
Henry 
Parkinson, Lucy 
Pauley, Mary Ann 
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BY THE REV. 
tIS, like some vivacious and excit- 
able persons, is often misjudged by 
those who have only a passing ac- 
quaintanee with her. She is sup- 
posed to be a city wholly given up 
It is 
often flippantly said that the Parisians 


to voluptuousness and vice. 
have no religion, There is indeed too 


much truth in the remark. The general 


current of their life is undoubtedly godless and 
materialistic; but a closer observation will reveal 
beneath this gay exterior much hard and serious 
work of all kinds going on, many well-regulated 
and fondly attached families, and even more earnest 
piety (thongh in many cases clouded by error) than 
is generally supposed. 

It should not be forgotten that the French capital 
As a 


i French novelist has recently observed, “'Too many 





is becoming more and mere cosmopolitan. 


treat Paris as an equivocal place, where they may 
indulge in liberties which would not be tolerated at 
Still, independently of the foreign element, 
Vice 


does not flaunt itself so openly as in our own 


home.” 
immorality of all kinds is fearfully prevalent. 


metropolis, but it strikes its roots more deeply, and 
interweaves itself more closely with the whole social 
Intemperance—once so rare—ever since the 
The 


sumption of intoxicating drinks, especially of spirits 


system. 
last war has been steadily advancing. con- 
and absinthe, has tripled, while insanity, suicide, and 
Nor is 
this state of things, deeply deplorable though it is, so 


crime have been proportionately multiplied. 


surprising, if we consider that the dominant Church, 
on the world’s brackish 
waters, has, since the Vatiean Council, been increas- 
The 
Bibie is seldom or never read even by the cultured 
The Lord’s Day is by the great majority 
The natural 
result has been that God, being thus unknown or 
Infidelity 
in its most specious phases is eating like dry-rot into 
the neart of Society. 
not unfrequently want of thought—a turning away 
from what it imagines religion to be, and a rebound 
from superstition. Still, those who know Paris well 
tell us that materialism is advancing with rapid 
strides. Infidel halls are springing up all over 
In one of these, 2,000 
persons assembled at one time to hear the name of 


which should aet as salt 
ingiy identified with Rome and its corruptions. 


classes, 


stilt spent in business or pleasure. 
forgotten, is by very many epenly denied. 


Freethought may indeed be 


France, especially in Paris. 


God blasphemed, and holy things exposed to scorn. 
An infidel, Léo Taxil, has published a Comic Bible, 
“La Bible amusante,” in which 
verities are held up to ridicule. 


the most sacred 
These are some of 
It is sufficient 
to allude to them here as exhibiting in stronger relief 
The light is certainly 


the darker features of the picture. 


its cheering and hopeful side, 
1102, 
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BURNET, M.A. 

breaking in from many sides. <A rapid glance at 
the principal evangelising agencies at work will 
inspire hope of a brighter future. 

Jeginning with the French Protestant Churches, 
we rejoice to observe that, although their numbers 
are comparatively small, and few of their members 
are wealthy or occupy high social positions, there are 
amongst themincreasing signs of vitality and progress, 
One of their most influential laymen, M. Westphal 
Castelnau, in a pamphlet entitled “ Yesterday and 
To-day,” has recently given a very encouraging ré- 
sumé of the work of the Reformed Church and the 
Jn 1803 they had only 150 
Then there 
was no work of charity, education, or evangelisation, 
which they could strictly call their own; now 
benevolent institutions of various kinds have sprung 
up for the relief of the suffering and aged poor, 
There exist 2,000 primary Protestant schools, besides 


other Protestant bodies. 
pastors in France ; now they have 900. 


many flourishing Sunday-schools. The Société 
Evangélique has lately celebrated its jubilee. Start- 


ing with a nominal income of £148, it now receives 
£4,800, has founded forty churches, and supports six- 
Other Home 
Nor 
are our French brethren wanting in zeal for the spread 
Their foreign 


teen pastors, besides many lay agents. 
Missions are rendering equally good service. 


of the Gospel amongst the heathen. 
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missions, though necessarily limited in extent, are 
working with much devotedness and success in South 
Africa, Tahiti, and elsewhere. Their Bible and Tract 
Societies, following in the steps of our own, have 
circulated millions of copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
religious books, and tracts. In all, no less a sum than 
£188,000is annually raised for the support of churches, 
schools, and other agencies for good. Figures like 
these, while they fail to represent the simple faith 
and loving zeal with which so many excellent pas- 
tors and laymen are labouring for the glory of God 
and the welfare of mankind, afford a substantial proof 
of their readiness to spend and be spent for Christ. 
The old Huguenot device is still that of its author's 
children : ‘ France for Christ !” 

At the same time, by a remarkable conjuncture of 
Providence, they have of late years received most 
welcome and valuable help from their brethren in 
It is only fifteen years 
since it was put into the hearts of the Rev. R. W. 
and Mrs. MeAll, as well as into that of Miss de 
Broen, to establish missions to the French workmen 
and their wives. They began their respective works 
at Belleville just after the Commune, and amidst the 
yet smouldering embers of that terrible outbreak of 
Socialism. Miss de Broen’s efforts are still confined 
to that very poor and populous quarter. Follow- 
ing in the Saviour’s steps, her medical missionary 
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niinisters to the bodies of the sick poor, while seek. 
ing to guide their souls to the Divine Healer, 
Some 20,000, in the course of the year, received 
medical advice and medicine gratuitously at the 
Dispensary. There is a short half-hour’s service, 
with an address, at ten every morning for the 
patients, before they are seen by the doctor, 
Publie services are also held on Thursday even- 
ings and Sundays by French Evangelists and 
English friends, in the commodious and_ taste- 
fully arranged iron room, where hundreds of bond 
Jide ouvriers and ouvriéres listen with an earnest- 
ness delightful to witness. An orphanage for 
twenty girls, an infant-scheol, a Sunday-school, 
mothers’ meetings, and a library, are also main- 
tained by this beneficent Mission. Intidels and 
Romar Catholics, as well as Protestants, are 
attracted to these services. The other day a 
French gentleman entered the room declaring 
that he was weary of atheism, and longed for 
something more satisfying. May he obtain 
the true repose he seeks! 

Mr. MecAll’s work is on a much more ex- 
tended scale. From the little Sad/e at Belle- 
ville, which, as the writer well remembers, was 
the cradle of its earliest years, it las grown 

and spread, until now fifty large and well- 

furnished halls have been opencd all over 

Paris, and fifty more in the principal towns 

of France, and even in Corsica and Algiers. 

The principles and method of the Missions 

remain the same, with the adaptations that 

change of circumstances has required. The 
meetings last for an hour, consisting of the reading of 
Scripture, prayer, the singing of popular hymns, often 
to well-known English tunes, led by a harmonium, 
besides short, stirring addresses on the doctrines or pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. There is nothing sensational or 
merely intellectual about them. Familiar illustrations 
and anecdotes are freely used to point the lessons, and 
the one object is to set Jesus Christ and Him eruci- 
fied before the hearers. It is therefore not a little 
surprising to find Parisians, so eager for novelty and 
excitement, drawn in such large numbers to such 
meetings, and week after week, even night after 
night, drinking in with avidity simple Gospel truths 
faithfully and lovingly applied to the conscience, In 
some of those lately opened in the Rue Royale and 
the principal boulevards, not only operatives, but 
clerks, tradesmen, and well-to-do bourgeois are to be 
seen, as many as three hundred at a time—chiefly 
men—listening with the deepest interest, and joining 
heart and voice in the praises of God. At some of 
the stations adult classes are held after the general 
meetings, for the explanation of consecutive portions 
of the Bible, for which often as many as two hundred 
remain. <A considerable number, who have received 
serious impressions, are formed into Sociétés Fratern- 
elles for mutual edification, and, in due course, 
received as communicants into the various Protestant 
Churches. Last year a total of 16,000 religious 





























meetings were held, with an attendance of nearly a 
million of persons. Of course, the thousand in- 
fluences for good emanating from all these centres 
cannot be tabulated. The Great Harvest Day will 
reveal the real results. One thing has been made 
very evident: that there lies deep down in the heart 
of many a sceptical and apparently reckless French- 
man and Frenchwoman a latent sense of spiritual 
need, and that the Gospel ia France, as everywhere, 
is the only full response to that need. 

Individual instances of conversion abound in the 
reports. One or two may be quoted as typical of 
the rest. A landed proprietor from the country was 
attracted to one of the halls; he used to spend half 
the year in Paris in the pursuit of pleasure. The 
chairman of the meeting read from a large book 
He in- 
quired its name, and finding that it was the Bible, 
asked for the loan of it, and eventually bought a 
copy. “ Now,” he said, “I shall read it, and weigh 


words quite new and strange to his ears. 


every word.” In spite of many sceptical difficulties, 
he arrived at a clear knowledge and hearty acceptance 
of the truth. At his request, an Evangelist whose 
preaching had been blest to him, visited his country 
house, when the earnest convert assembled all his 
neighbours in his kitchen to hear the same message 
that had brought peace to his own soul. Since then 
he has been circulating and even writing tracts, and 
seeking to lead others to Christ. A second case is no 
less remarkable, though of a different kind. <A tract 
entitled ‘‘ The Prisoner” was given, after one of the 
meetings, to a man whose eareer had resembled that 
He thrust it into his pocket, but 
afterwards read it. It awakened his conscience and 


described in it. 


brought him to deep repentance. A very touching 
letter, which he afterwards wrote to Mr. MeAll, 
concludes with these words: “I pray God through 
Jesus Christ to give me grace to lead a new life. 
Pray for me, sir, that I may persevere in the faith of 
Christ, for I can do nothing of myself. . . Jesus 
Christ is with you; you will gain the victory. Multi- 
ply your meetings, be not weary in giving away your 
tracts. I will give to the utmost of my small ability 
towards the expense.” It was a French owvrier at 
Belleville whose ery, ‘‘ Come over and help us,” gave 
birth to this wonderfully successful work ; and 
now another of the same class has bidden him 
and his co-workers go forward in it, and assured 
them of suecess. “Only the want of 
funds,” as Mr. McAll said to the writer, 
“prevents the still wider extension of the 
Mission.” For the same reason he seri- 
ously, though most reluctantly, contem- 
plates the necessity of closing some of 
his stations in the provincial towns. But we 
sarnestly hope that such a lamentable curtail- 
ment of the work will yet be prevented by the 
timely help of friends of the Mission. 

Space will not allow of more than the mention 
of the Rev. W. Gibson’s excellent work, and of 
that of the Paris City Mission. 
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Miss Leigh’s noble and successful efforts for the 
good of the English in Paris claim a concluding 
word, but they have recently been noticed in detail 
in THE QUIVER. Her Home for Friendless English- 
women is now widely known. The need for such a 
shelter for girls, attracted to the gay French capital 
by the often vain hope of improving their position 
by French acquired on the spot, is only too obvious, 
Through the same undoubting faith which led to its 
establishment, and in the same spirit of love and 
prayer, it has proved the nucleus around which have 
sprung up other mest valuable institutions: an 
Orphanage, where forty destitute British children 
are freely maintained and receive a sound Christian 
education ; close by it are the handsome English 
church and parsonage, in its turn a centre of many 
useful agencies for the good of the English poor. 
These are only some of the channels of blessing 
provided through the self-denying, zealous energy of 
that excellent lady and her helpers. This mission, 
though intended for the English, is another witness 
for God in Paris. Through it, as well as many other 
avenues, rays of heavenly light are penetrating 
athwart the spiritual gloom of this centre of godless- 
ness and sin. The full religious liberty enjoyed under 
the present Government is opening a wide door for 
all Evangelistic efforts, though there are many ad- 
versaries. In the weighty words of Mr. MeAll, drawn 
from close and extensive observation, “ For France 
there is but one alternative : she must be flooded with 
the Gospel, or moral, social, total ruin must ensue.” 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


PY C, DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “INTO A LARGER ROOM,” “PROMISED: A STORY OF TWO ISLANDS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER IX,.—ANOTHER WORLD. 
MMVHE scene is shifted. 
We have left our 

island of vineyards and 
olive - yards and_ sloping 
hill-sides bathed in sun- 
shine—the island where 
Evelyn and Reginald spent 
the lovely days of their 
chiidhood—and we are 
on board an ocean-going 
steamer homeward bound 
from Australia. She is full 
of passengers, and to- 
night, a night in early 
autumn, when in the 
southern climates — the 
winds are balmy and the see is still—everyone is 
on deck, and there is an abundance of excitement. 
The vessel has put into the Bay of Naples. 
Letters and papers, the first that have been received 
for many days, have come on board, and, while 
on the quarter-deck music and singing go gaily 
forward, there are pacings to and fro under the 
starlight, and finished confidences preparatory to 
to-morrow’s partings, and exchanging of the pieces of 
news that the letters have brought. So even the 
spectacle upon which they are looking is more ex- 
citing than anything else. They have been talking 
of it for days; one in particular—a young girl, born 
and brought up in Sydney, who is visiting the Con- 
tinent of Europe for the first time ; all the evening 
she has been standing near the bulwarks, looking out 
eagerly. The coasts fade, the light dies out, the sea 
is dark, the stars and constellations that she had been 
watching night after night eagerly, belted Orion and 
Sirius and the Plough—new constellations to her 
are shining through the darkness. Ah ! what is that? 
A star? No, it is too red in colour, too low down on 
the horizon. The flame from a lighthouse? But there 
is no lighthouse there. A travelled friend looked 
over the girl’s shoulder, “That is Vesuvius,” she 
says. Vesuvius! The girl clasps her hands. Then 
one of her dreams is fulfilled. But what a tiny 
spark! The vessel ploughs on, throwing phosphor- 
escent light from her planks, The red glow widens, 
deepens. A conical mass looms out from the sky. 
It is crowned with a rose-red furnace, two furnaces, 
three furnaces ; now waxing, now waning, as the 
spell-bound watchers gaze. 

“ Look round,” says a voice at her elbow, “ and 
you will see Naples.” 

“Naples? Are we in? 

“Very nearly.” 

She looks round, drawing a deep breath. 


” 


eo 


Far in front of her, rising 


she cries, “ how lovely !” 
up tier above tier out of the water, and retlected 


back from it in broken multitudinous glory, are the 
brilliant circles of lights—red lights, yellow lights, 
white lights—which define the bay. 
the girl gazed on ; then she heard a ery of “ Letters !’ 
and rushed down to the saloon to see if there was 


For some time 


, 


anything for her. 

Three or four letters were put into her hand, and 
she went into her cabin to read them quietly. ‘Then 
she ran out into the saloon again, and looked round 
her. The room was full of people. They were 
grouped together round the lamps, reading letters or 
papers, talking, writing, drinking tea and coffee. 

“Where can he be?” said the young girl to her- 
self. 

“Ah!” and with a murmured “ Alone as usual!” 
she crossed to where, in a remote corner, a man 
was sitting by himself. He was doing nothing, 
neither reading nor writing, nor talking nor drinking 
tea. His face was curiously set, and he appeared to 
be thinking or dreaming. The girl touched him on 
the arm. 

He gave a little start, looked up and smiled. It 
was a smile of peculiar sweetness and beauty. When 
the girl met it, she seemed to breathe more freely. 

“ Do you know that this is my last night on board, 
Edwin ?” she said, in a caressing voice. 

“Why, so it is, Mary, and I have been neglecting 
you all day, for those stupid cards that have made 
my head ache like one o'clock. Well! You shall 
have the rest of my time. What do you want me to 
do?” 

“Oh! Edwin,” moaned the girl, “ cards again!” 

“Yes, Mary, ecards again. But don’t look so cut 
up. It is only for the voyage. We play for small 
stakes—nothing to make a fuss about. In London, 
I shall taboo ecards, and drinks, and everything else 
pernicious. T shall have no friends, and T shall lead 
the life of a hermit. Then dormant talent will 
revive, and buried genius will spring to light.” 

“Tf you would only take things seriously, dear.” 

“My dear girl, I do. I was never more serious 
than I am at the present moment. Life in a garret, 
with only one’s own thoughts for company, is not an 
enlivening prospect.” 

“Why should you look forward to life in a garret, 
Edwin? You know you are to have an allowance 
until you can make your own way.” 

“ And I shall make my way, of course—make it 
Editors are waiting to seize upon my 
productions. T have only to prepare them.” 

“But you have other talents.” 

I can recite, and I can sing, and T ean 
play the piano, and IT can scrape the fiddle. I dare- 


at once. 


“Oh, yes. 
say I could sweep out a warehouse, if I were put to 
it, or overhaul a merehant’s books. With all these 
accomplishments [ shall not starve.” 

The girl sighed and looked away from him, 
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“Well,” he said, “ what is it ? 
“Come out with me, Edwin, Come right out to 
the prow. L[ want to talk to you, and we shall be 
quiet there.” 

“All right, Mary. It is the last night, and you 
shall do as you like with me.” 

In a few moments they had traversed the length 
of the long ship, and were standing close together at 
its extreme end. Most of the steerage passengers 
had gone below ; on the quarter-deck, which, from 
where they stood, seemed miles away, music and 
merriment were still going forward. These two 
seemed almost alone. 

It was such an opportunity as Mary Merrill had 
long been looking for, and yet she stood silent, 
wasting the precious moments. 

She had so much to say, and what she had to say 
was of so great an importance. How was she to say 
it best ? 

It was he who spoke first. 


“p 


sewitched ?” he said, looking down upon her, 
“T don’t wonder. I was quite a little chap when I 
saw it first; but [ shall never forget it. You know 
I landed at Naples.” 

“Ves; and that dear old man, Sir John Dacre—— 
Oh, Edwin, that is one thing I wanted to tell you. 
I have had a letter from Agnes Delamaine. Her 
father is in Naples to-night, and will come on board 
here to-morrow, Sir Jolin Dacre is dead.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Edwin 
said 

“Ts Sir John Dacre dead? Well! Another hope 
gone! | thought | might have come across him 
again. One of the finest gentlemen and the noblest- 
hearted men I ever met. If L had tried to mould 
myself on him, instead of on some others I[ 
knew—— 

“It is not too late,” breathed Mary, very low. 

Edwin did not hear her, and went on— 

“He must have been pretty old. Does Agnes give 
any particulars ?” 

“Oh, yes; she gives me the whole story. It is 
one of the saddest—the most tragice—I have ever 
heard. It seems he took a faney for being a great 
deal on the water, and he bought a little English 
yacht and went off in the direction of the Calabrian 
coast, intending to be away two or three days.” 

“And he was wrecked ?” 

“He was run into by a steamer—completely run 
down. He was a good swimmer, Agnes says, and 
would have saved himself; but a falling spar struck 
him on the head, and he was stunned. But that is 
not the worst of the story,’ went on Mary, impres- 
sively. “They had one child, you know, a girl. 
She knew whereabouts the yacht would be on the 
evening of the day it started, and she went up to the 
top of a hill, with strong glasses to watch for it. 
Think of what it must have been. She actually saw 
everything, the yacht running before the wind, the 
steamer rounding a point, and then the collision.” 
“Is it possible? Horrible! horrible !” 
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***You are not angry with me, Edwin?’ she faltered.”— 
p- 526. 


“Yes; horrible ! It makes one shiver to think of 
it. Agnes says she shrieked and slirieked till some- 
one came to her, and then she could not make them 
understand what had happened. Poor child! Dread- 
ful as it was, it was only a beginning of trouble. 
Her mother died of the shock, and her old nurse 
followed, and she has been left alone to face the 
world.” 

“Who will look after her?” asked Edwin. 

“Oh! she is rich, so she will have plenty of 
friends. Uncle Delamaine is her guardian. He is 
taking her back to England with him. She comes 
on board with him to-morrow.” 

“The Delamaines’ is not exactly the house I should 
have chosen for her,” said Edwin. “ Poor girl! Do 
you know how old she is ?” 

“ Eighteen or nineteen. Agnes hears that she is 


exquisitely pretty. I wish I was staying on board, 
that I might see her. A chance for you, Edwin!” 
“ How ?” 

“Why, to make up to her. 


charming, and she has money, and she is solitary.” 


She is pretty and 


“These are the very reasons why I shall keep out 
of her way,” said Edwin bitterly. ‘Do you think I 
am quite a villain, Mary ?” 

** A villain? How can you be so unkind, Edwin? 
You know what I think of you.” 

“T know that affection blinds us, Mary. My dear, I 
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am well enough in my way, and if I can raise myself 
out of this Slough of Despond I may still do some- 
thing with my life- re 

“Oh, Edwin! it makes me so happy when you 





say that!” cried the young girl earnestly. 

“T may do something,” he repeated, “but I can’t 
put myself back.” 

“Hush, Edwin! hush! Don’t say so; you can if 
you will.” 

He shook his head. “Look at me,” he said. “I’m 
afraid you can’t see me by this light. Then think 
me if you can. Since I was eighteen—I am nearly 
twenty-eight now—I have been slowly defacing my- 
self. You know it. You have heard it again and 
again—even on board. They will hear it, too.” 
cried Mary. 

“Ts it scandal? Are not people right to put other 
people on their guard? They need not be afraid,” 
said Edwin bitterly. ‘‘ I would no sooner think—— 
3ah ! what nonsense we are talking. Is this all you 
have to say to me, Mary ?” 

“It is not; it is not! Give me a few more 
moments, Edwin, Oh!” cried poor Mary piteously, 
the tears rolling down her face. “ I wisk I could say 


“T hate seandal-mongers,’ 


what I feel. You are so good—good to everyone 
but yourself.” 

“Am I, Mary? I am afraid not.” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she pleaded. “I am 
only your sister, and sisters have no right to lecture. 
But I love you, Edwin. I love you better than any- 
one else in the world. It breaks my heart to 
hear people say things against you ; and when— 
when— —” 

“Go on, Mary. When you know they are true.” 

“They are not true. They are false. You are 
not wicked, Edwin. Other people don’t know you 
as Ido, They see you at your worst, and they make 
the worst of what they see,” said Mary fiercely. “I 
know how good you are, how generous, how clever. 
Oh, Edwin, you will be steady, too! You will let 
mother and me be proud of you!” 

She broke down, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Edwin let her ery for a few moments. His throat 
was parched and his eyeballs were burning, and he 
felt curiously inclined to break down in some such 
childish way. He was silent so long that there 
penetrated through his sister’s passionate grief a dull 
fear that she had offended him. 

“You are not angry with me, Edwin?” she 
faltered. 

“No, dear.” 

“Then why don’t you speak ?” 

“T don’t know, Mary. Perhaps because I can't 
find words. Perhaps because I am afraid of saying 
more than J really mean. There, my dear, dry your 
eyes. I will try to be—what was it you said ?— 
steady.” 

“Thank you, darling,” sobbed the girl. ‘“ That 


does me good. And, Edwin, don’t be angry with me 
if ! say one word more, It is—it ¢s—a help to pray. 


Our Father in heaven hears us and gives us strength. 
I know it. I have felt it again and again. Promise 
me at least to try, and I shall feel happy about 
you. 

Again there was silence for a few moments. Then 
Edwin said gently— 

“T wish I had your faith, Mary. It is very beauti- 
ful and touching. Well, good-night! Give me 
a kissand cheer up. If prayers are really answered, 
I ought to be a very fine fellow some day.” 

Mary looked up at him through the darkness, 
Was he jesting still? She could not tell. But one 
thing was certain, She had said all she could say 
that night. 

The next morning there was little time either for 
dreaming or regret. Mary had to pack, and to bid 
good-bye to her travelling friends, most of whom were 
going on shore by an early tender, to see Naples and 
Pompeii. She was delighted vy the busy scene the 
bay presented. It was full of shipping, and small 
boats were flying about in every direction. A group 
ot these, laden with straw baskets and hats, coral 
ornaments, carved and painted wood-work, and 
gorgeous pictures of Vesuvius, were round the 
steamer, the owners of the various boats trying, with 
insinuating smiles, to induce those on board the 
steamer to buy their wares. The waters of the bay 
were as still as a sea of glass, and beautifully clear 
and blue, and the buildings of the city shone like 
pale gold through the sun-illumined mist. Mary 
was standing by her brother. She had recovered 
her spirits, and he was as pleasant and airy as usual 
“T begin to feel that Lam in Italy,” she said. “This 
is delightful.” 

“You will fecl more Italian presently,” he ob- 
served, “Ah! there is your tender. I ought to go 
on shore with you, and see you through the custom- 
house.” 

“If—-— Isay, Edwin,” cried Mary in great excite- 
ment, “someone on board the tender is making signs 
to you.” 

“Lizzie and her husband. Very good of them to 
come,” said Edwin tranquilly. “They will look 
after you, Mary. They are almost natives.” 

Lizzie was their step-sister, and very much older 
than Mary, who had not seen her since she was a 
child. She had married a rich Englishman, and 
his health demanded that they should spend their 
winters in the south of Europe. Mary was to spend 
this winter with them. 

In a few moments Lizzie and her husband were 
on board. While the rest of the passengers and 
their luggage were being transferred to the tender 
—a business which took some time—the sisters ex- 
changed greetings. 

“Why, is it really you, Mary? I should never 
have known you, my dear; you have grown quite 
pretty,” said the elder sister. 

“YT should not have known you,” said Mary, blush- 
ing, 

“ Ah ! Edwin,” said the elder sister lightly, turming 


‘ ’ 


‘only for Edwin. Do ask him to land, Lizzie.’ 
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to him where he stood chatting to her hasband. 
“He must do as he pleases. Why, what have you 
been doing to yourself, Edwin? Yeu are most 
extraordinarily changed.” 

“Mary has been growing pretty. I have been 
growing the other thing. Natural enough, Lizzie ! 
Allow me to remark that it is ten years since we 
met.” 

“Ten years? Nonsense! not eight ; but if it were 
twenty, I should not expect to see you look so 
elderly as this. Why, you are as stout as if you 
were forty.” 

“ Prosperity !” 


said Edwin lightly ; “suecess too 


easily won. My dears, the tender will go without 
you, if we stand talking any longer. 
Lizzie, Mary _ 

“Oh! Edwin,” sobbed the poor child clinging to 
him, “I can’t bear it. I will stay.” 


Good-bye, 


+» 


“Tmpossible. Your boxes have gone. There, 
there, child! Go! they are waiting for you.” 

“You will write to me, Edwin ?” 
“Yes, yes ; you shall hear all about me.” 


“Mary! Mary!” 


us to go off without you, you must come at once.” 


cried Lizzie, “if you don’t wish 


Using gentle force, Edwin drew her to the gang- 
way. Her brother-in-law grasped her firmly, and she 
was half-pushed, half-pulled, on board the tender. 


CHAPTER X.—“ THE EXILE’s DREAM.” 


THE story of Evelyn Dacre’s misfortunes had spread 
abroad on the ship, and much curiosity was felt con- 
cerning her. When the tender came alonsside in 
the evening, bringing the passengers who were to 
embark at Naples, many were hanging over the side 
of the ship watching for her. Edwin Merrill was not 
amongst their number. He was far aft, talking to 
the steerage passengers, with whom he had made 
friends during the voyage. He was fond of frequent- 
ing this remote part of the ship—another proof, if one 
were needed, his cabin companions said, ef his taste 
for low company. But the women and children up 
there would, if they were asked, have told quite a 
different tale. 
themselves low company. 


Naturally, they did not consider 
They believed, on the 
contrary, that they were able to criticise high com- 


pany, and to them the cabin-passenger, with the. 


queer eyes, and pasty cheeks, and sunny smile, who 
came so often and sat down amongst them, was a 
gentleman, every inch of him. ‘Make us laugh, he 
do, when we’re fit to ery,” one woman said—-“ that 
hopeful and cheery!” While another—she was de- 
ficient, Edwin said, in the sense of humour—went 
further, and averred that he was an angel. 

He sat for about an hour that evening amongst his 
friends. He was a little funnier than usual, and 
peals of laughter rang out on all sides, as, in his 
quaint way, he told his amusing stories ; but when, 
in his usual lazy fashion, he sauntered away, one or 


two of the women would have it that he was not 
himself, 
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“He have a heart-ache, you may depend, for all 
he’s carrying it off so light,” said one. 


6“ 


And another said earnestly, “God help him and 
heal him, then ; for a kinder and braver gentleman 
never lived !” 

She was young, only a girl, and neither pretty nor 
interesting-looking, yet she had a whole history of 


And Edwin had 
been kind to her—reverent and gentle, after a fashion 


passion and sorrow behind her. 


that she had never seen in men before. 

With his hands in his pockets, his hat on the back 
of his head, and a queer little smile puckering the 
corners of his mouth, Edwin went on to the quarter- 
The new 
arrivals were establishing themselves in their cabins, 
Edwin 
It was just before sunset. 


deck. There was scarcely anybody here. 


and the others were getting ready for dinner. 
walked out to the siern. 
Dark clouds hung over the western horizon, and 
between and beneath them the sky was of a beauti- 
ful golden colour, tranquil and far away, like the 
landscape of a dream, and the slanting rays touched 
the water like luminous rain. 

The smile faded from his face as he gazed. He was 
thinking of his sister. “ What does she mean by being 
so fond of me?” he said to himself. “‘ It is very ab- 
surd of her.” His thoughts wandered from his sister 
to his sister’s story. Edwin was not—in these days at 
least—a fool; but he had some of the qualities that 
belong to the poetic temperament. He was subject 
to strong and vivid impressions. Evelyn’s story had 
impressed him powerfully. Several times during 
that day end night, he had seemed to himself to be 
listening to her shrieks, to be rushing up the hill to 
her assistance, to be the one person who could under- 
stand and interpret her. Such visions were with 
him now. He indulged in them for a few moments ; 
then, with his curions smile—Edwin was as often 
amused as angry with himself—he shook them off. 
“What bave I to do with her?” he said. “TI shall 
be growing morbid if I go on like this, And yet one 
Poor little soul! Poor little 
soul! I should very much like to know what is the 


can’t help thinking. 


meaning of it all!” 

He resumed his walk, hummed a few bars of an 
Italian melody, fell silent, returned to the stern, 
watched how the twilight deepened in the sky, 
looked up and saw a star tremble out faintly with 
the pale blue of the zenith, and looking down again 
became aware that he was being addressed. 

** Good-evening, Edwin.” The voice, which was 
clear and dignified,’ seemed to come trom some su- 
“T only heard yesterday,” went on 
Your sister, 
How are you?” 


perior altitude. 
the speaker, “ that you were on board, 
I hear, has landed at Naples. 
“T am very well, thank you.” 
“On your way to London?” 
“Yes, to make my way, as they put it at home. 
I hope the ship’s people have fixed you up comfort- 
ably down below.” 
“Thank you; I have a fairly gcod cabin. This is 
better than railway travelling, which always knocks 
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me up. Well! We shall doubtless meet below.” 
And Mr, Delamaine, who had a young lady dressed 
in black on his arm, went on to the companion way. 

Edwin looked after him, his queer little eyes twink- 
ling. 

“Doesn't even introduce me,” he said to himself, 
“Now I wonder who has been telling him tales of 
me?” 

He did not spend much time over his wonder, for 
the dinner-bell was ringing, 

His uncle and his uncle’s ward were both present. 
He was not near them, A lady amongst the pas- 
engers had advised the purser not to place them be- 
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These were the ladies whom poor Mary, in the 
bitterness of her heart, had eailed scandal-mongers, 
For some reason or other—perhaps because they had 
aught the smile that curled Edwin's lips when he 
looked on at their little devices—they disliked him 
more than ever now ; and it seemed to be the one 
object of their lives to prevent him from addressing 
a wo.d to Evelyn. Edwin became angry at. last, 
and vowed to himself—purely from a spirit of con- 
tradiction—that, whether she spoke to him or not, 
she should take notice of him. 

An entertainment was on foot. There was some 
musical and some elocutionary talent on board, and 
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side him at table. ‘“ He is Mr. Delamaine’s relative, 
poor young fellow!” she said. She was one of those 
women who are always full of pity for their victims. 
“But of course, as things are—-- You will see.” 

The purser had never seen any particular harm in 
Edwin; but not wishing to make the new arrival 
uncomfortable, he took the compassionate lacly’s 
advice. From his seat at table Edwin could see 
his uncle, but could not address him. Having no desire 
for conversation, this arrangement suited him perfectly. 

Poor little Evelyn was the object of universal 
attention that evening. Edwin looked at her with the 
rest. The impression he carried away to his evening 
walk was of a sweet fair face, very simple and very 
sad. For some time this was all. He was not intro- 
duced, either by his uncle or anyone else. Several 
of the ladies on board had taken up Evelyn enthu- 
siastically. They showed her her way about the ship, 
talked to her, advised her, surrounded her, comforted 
her. ‘“ We must not let her pine,” they said to her 
guardian, and they never left her to herself for a 
single moment, 


They were talking across Evelyn.”—p. 530. 


these had been freely given during the voyage for the 
enlivenment of the little society. Edwin had recited 
again and again, But latterly, having heard through 
his sister of the uncomfortable gossip there had been 
about him, he had refused to take any part in the 
entertainments. Now, however, he gave in his name 
to the committee whose part it was to arrange the 
programme. He would recite if they liked. His 
offer was accepted with gratitude, and he ran over 
his programme, wishing to choose what would suit 
him best. 

He decided on a piece which, when he first read it, 
had touched him, partly because he knew it was not 
all fiction, and partly because of the sympathetic 
feeling it awakened in his heart. What took hold of 
him in this way he could not forget. ‘The Exile’s 
Dream,” as the piece was called, might have been 
his own experience, so perfect was his familiarity 
with it. 

It is the supposed soliloquy of a man who, far 
from his home, separated by his own folly from 
society, and deserted by his friends, is living a savage 
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life in the wilds. He has seen or heard something 
that recalls the past, aud the old days rise up before 
him vividly. The games of his boyhood, the sports 
of later years, the innocent, manly pleasures of 
English country life—he fancies that with the old zest 


he is taking part in them. Then the faces of those 





he knew and loved—his mother’s face, his sisters’ 
come towards him through the gloom. He 
he listens, breathless, to the 


faces 
touches their hands ; 
sound of their voices ; for a few moments he is in 
Paradise. So on, until sounds in the bush—the crack 
of a rifle, a stealthy footfall—recall him to the 
present ; and with a burst of anguish he recognises 
that sorrow and passion and sin and blood lie between 
him and those careless, innocent days. He may 
repent ; but never, through all the ages, can he put 
himself back where once he was. 

When the night of the entertainment came, they 
were three days out from Naples. The weather had 
been perfect—the sea as smooth as glass, sunshine 
and brilliant skies overhead. 
was out on deck, and everyone was cheerful and 
talkative. 

Poor Evelyn had been talked to so much all day 
that, when evening came, she felt dizzy and faint. 


Everyone on board 





She would have preferred resting in her own cabin to 
listening to the entertainment ; but her new friends 
insisted that she wanted amusement, 

“You shall 


“where you can go to sleep if you like.” 


have a quiet corner,” they said, 

She murmured that they were very kind, and gave 
in, and a softly cushioned corner was found for her. 
After all, it 
: was a comfort not to be spoken to, not to be obliged 
They 


‘ Evelyn sighed and closed her eyes. 
to speak. She was trying to rouse herself, 
had been telling her, every day, that she must. 
Every day of all these months—four long months—- 
she had been told the same. The Countess Guicciola, 
with whom she spent the greater part of the time ; 
Mr. Delamaine, her guardian; the English servants, 
who, when her mother’s last illness began, came to 
‘ her for orders ; even Reginald (for he paid a_ brief 
visit to the island in that awful time)—all of them 
had the same dreary formula, “ You must rouse 
yourself, Evelyn ; you must rouse yourself.” 

They 
Rouse 


The words repeated themselves in her brain. 
haunted her; she heard them in her dreams. 
yourself! Rouse yourself! What did they mean? 








Alas! Had they any meaning at all? With this 
weary weight of woe pressing at her heart, how was 
If they 
would only let her sleep: she wanted to sleep—to 
sleep on, and on, till she slept her life away. They 
spoke of duty, a duty to herself—a duty to others, 
So her father used to speak; but then he told her 
what the duty was and how to find it. Now there 
Everything was dark and 


it possible that she could lift herself up? 


Was no one to tell her. 
bleak and wretched. 
They came to her about arrangements. She who 
had never made an arrangement in her life! They 
spoke te her about money—her money—of a new 
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home, of bright scenes, of kind friends, and fresh 


interests. It was all like an empty tale to poor 
little Evelyn. 
“Please do what you think right,” she said to Mr, 
Delamaine, when he consulted her, 
This was her mood on board ship. 
She was passive, 


She was not 
happy ; she was not unhappy. 
and when a soft colour, born of the sea-breeze, began 
to dawn in her cheeks ; when her guardian and her 
new friends caught her patient smile—a smile that 
made one person on board the ship feel inclined to 
weep ; when they heard her sweet, low-toned voice, 
“Thank you; you are very kind; I am much 
obliged to you ”—they were satisfied about her. 

“These gentle people don’t suffer so much as we 
think,” said one lady to Mr. Delamaine. ‘That 
poor child, happily for herself, has not much force of 
character.” 

Poor little thing ! 
tainment, she sat back in her corner, she did really 


As, on the evening of the enter- 


feel as if all the force had gone out of her. 

One played and another sang. It was very much 
the same to Evelyn. There was a duet on the piano, 
which the company thought long and noisy. She 
was sorry it was over, for it brought nearer the time 
when she would have to talk again. Someone sang 
a comic song. Everybody in the saloon was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Evelyn, who had been nearly 
asleep, drew herself up and tried to lift her heavy 
eyelids. 

“Are you tired?” whispered one of the ladies. 
“Shall [ go out on deck with you?” 

“Oh! no, no,” said Evelyn earnestly. 

The lady sent a reassuring glance to Mr. Delamaine. 
The glance meant, “You see! She is enjoying her- 
self.” 

After the comic song came Edwin Merrill’s recita- 
tion. 
he stood up to begin, she looked at him with interest. 
She had noticed him before. 
in his face that repelled—something that attracted 


Evelyn was thoroughly awake now, and, as 
There was something 


her. 

Edwin's voice was sweet, his intonation perfect, 
and he had an extraordinary play of countenance. 
He began quietly, and Evelyn, who had never heard 
anything of the kind before, was enchanted at once. 
Then, gradually, as the meaning of the piece dawned 
upon her mind, her interest grew. It was more than 
interest. It was sympathy. The reader had identified 
himself with the exile. As he read, his personality 
changed. Sorrow, pathos, regret, terror, agony, de- 
spair, all these were rendered to the life. Trembling, 
her fingers cramped together, and her eyeballs 
dilated, Evelyn listened. It was all real to her. 
She seemed to herself to be looking on at the 
struggle of a human spirit, caught in the toils of the 
evil one. For the first time since that awful moment 
on Tiberio, where she saw the Lady Mary run 
down, her thoughts went outside of her own sorrows, 
Here was a sorrow before which even her sorrows 
failed. The power of Edwin’s recitation was felt, 
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and thunderous applause followed it. With the noise 
Evelyn came to herself. He was standing up again; 
he was bowing low. They cheered and cheered. He 
must give them more. 

Edwin, who had been thinking of the sad, patient 
little face in the corner, glanced at Evelyn. He saw a 
“Then I have 
interested her,” he said to himself, and, contrary to 
What 
he chose this time was humorous ; but humorous in 
the most refined and exquisite way. 
done, he had proved that he was a master of 


curious change in her expression. 
his original intention, he gave another piece. 
Before he had 


laughter, as well as of tears. No one in the room 
could resist him, ‘The tears were scarcely dry on 
Evelyn’s cheeks, yet she was smiling as she had 
not smiled since the dear old Capri days. 

She refused to go on deck again that night. The 
ladies were very kind ; but she did not think she 
could bear their talk. 

As for Edwin, when he went up for his usual 
evening walk under the stars, he felt curiously happy. 
He could not be 
induced either to drink a glass of wine or to take a 


He was also curiously unsociable. 


hand at a round game. 

“Thanks. I have had almost enough of that kind 
of thing. Geis monotonous, you know, after a time. 
Don't you think so?” he said to one of the mes- 
sengers sent after him. 

“Fellows must do something,” was the somewhat 
dubious answer, 

Edwin smiled his queer little smile. ‘That ’s just 
my own opinion, don’t you know?” he said. “TI 
mean to do something.” 


CHAPTER XI.—PICKLES. 


“ HE is clever, yes ; no one can deny that, and no one 
ean be sorrier than Tam at the idea of such talents 
being wasted. He might have made his mark in the 
world.” 

“Made his mark ! He might have risen to the top 
of the tree. Such chances as he has had! No 
expense spared: educated at Eton and Oxford. Every 
sort of opening! And all to end in this. Teall it 
pitiable.” 

“You saw him the night he came on board ?” 

“Yes, I saw him, poor fellow. Unhappily it 
wasn’t new to me; I had seen him so before. His 
poor mother—she and I are friends.” 

“T am very sorry for her; but really one can’t feel 
for him. 
smoking-saloon every day, drinking and card-playing.” 


The way he goes on: IT hear he is in the 


“Or out amongst the steerage passengers. He has 
nearly lived up there, since his sister landed.” 

“No doubt even the young fellows on board are 
getting sick of him. One ean’t wonder. But it is 
pitiable. 
to the heart.” 

It was out on the quarter-deck, on the morning 


Knowing the family as I do, it grieves me 


following the entertainment ‘in whieh Edwin took 
part, that this dialogue was spoken. 


The speakers 


were two of the lady passengers, and they were 
talking across Evelyn, whom they had established 
in a long chair between them. The subject of their 
conversation, it need scarcely be said, was Edwin 
Merrill, of whose performance Evelyn had been 
speaking enthusiastically. 

This sort of talk was absolutely new to Evelyn, and 
it grated upon her curiously, Though she knew 
nothing whatever about Edwin, except that he was 
Mr. Delamaine’s nephew, and that he had given her 
a new and unexpected pleasure, she felt strongly 
disposed to defend him. He was absent, and could 
not speak for himself. Why should they run him 
down? She opened her lips to speak, and then, 
remembering that she had no grounds to go upon, 
she remained gravely silent. 

Her impassibility increased the two ladies’ asperity; 
they warmed to their subject ; they raked up all 
sorts of incidents out of the history of the unhappy 
lost sheep ; they disliked him, pitied him, despaired 
of him, condemned him, all in one breath. Evelyn 
You know nothing about 


lake the advice of those older 


6e 


was not allowed to speak, 
it,” the ladies said. “' 
than yourself, and don’t allow him to make friends 
with you.” 

“ He has a singular fascination,” said one lady. 

“So they say,” returned the other. ‘J could never 
see it. He is so very plain.” 

“We did not look plain last night,” hazarded 
Evelyn. 

At this moment, to her great relief, Mr. Delamaine 
was seen approaching them. ‘“ You look better this 
morning, Evelyn,” he said, 

“Tam much better,” she answered, with a smile. 

“Do you care for a walk ?” 

“Yes, please ; I should like it very much.” 

“Sure you feel strong enough, dear?” said one of 
the ladies. 


“ec 


I am quite strong, thank you,” she answered ; 


and, as soon as they had moved a little away, “ Will 
you take me right out to the other end of the ship?” 
she said to her guardian, “I want to see it all.” 
“And to get away from Mrs, Churchill and Mrs, 
Smith. 


later. Good people in their way, but insatiable 


I thought they would tire you out sooner or 


gossips,” said Mr. Delamaine, with a smile. 

They walked out, Evelyn leaning on the arm of 
her guardian, who talked to her, kindly pointing out 
everything that he thought worthy of her notice. 
He knew very little about young people, his own 
boys and girls, of whom he had a fair number, having 
grown up without much assistance from him, He 
seldom saw them, indeed, while they were undergoing 
that process. His sphere was the business of pro- 
viding for their somewhat numerous necessities, 
The duty to which he was suddenly called by the 
death of Sir John Dacre, one of his best clients and 
oldest friends, had been, therefore, no little em- 
barrassment to him. Evelyn’s dislike to be spoken 
to about business, her silence, her misery, and the 
difficulty he experienced in finding subjects of 


























conversation to suit her—had weighed upon Mr. 
Delamaine’s mind more heavily than anything that 
had come to him for years. 

All the greater was his relief and pleasure when 
he found her taking an interest in what went on 
around her, 

They made their way te the bows, passing little 
groups of people, reading, talking, working, looking 
were the second-class 


after their children; these 


passengers. Then on through a dingy middle region, 
where the work of the ship went on, and then into 
the midst of the steerage. 

Evelyn looked around her with the keenest interest. 
She stopped at the barrier. There was a group of 
eareworn looking people near the bows; they looked 
what they were 
their way in the new country ; they were returning 
middle aged 


failures. They could not make 


sadly to the old: middle-aged men, 


women—a few scantily dressed children amongst 


them. And they were laughing--peal after peal 
came down on the wind, 
“Ah!” said Evelyn. “Iam so glad! They are 


enjoying themselves.” 
“Tt isn’t often one hears laughter up here,” said Mr. 

“Shall we go on?” 

I like this.” 

As they went on, the group opened. 


Delaimaine. ; 
“Oh! yes, ves. 
They heard 
a protesting voice. “Come! you must give me a 
little elbow room, you know. I’m not going to run 
away.” 

“ Edwin Merrill !” said Mr. Delamaine. 

“Oh!” breathed Evelyn. 
to speak to him.” 

“Should you ? 


maine. 


“1 should so much like 


Then you shall,” said Mr, Dela- 
“Your poor father knew him when he was a 


boy ; thought highly of him, too. If we can make 


our way threugh 
“Let us wait here. It would bea pity to take him 


away from these people. How they crowd round 


him!” said Evelyn. ‘ Would it be wrong to listen 
to what he is saying to them?” 


“Not at all. 


entertainment, though they do say that he keeps his 


l expect he is repeating last night’s 


best for up here,” said Mr. Delamaine, 


Meanwhile, Edwin, who, blocked up as he was, 
had not seen them, was telling one of his tales. It 
rattling, vivacious, full 


of fun, with the teuch of pathos without which no 


was his own story this time 


good story is compiete, and, in addition to these, that 
quaint, half-sad, haii-eynical humour, that ran through 
everything he said or did. And he gave it admirably ; 
with the ease of the narrator who tells simply what 
he has seen, and an occasional fire and force, as if his 
recollections overcome and master him, so that he 
cannot tell them quietly. The poor people were 


spellbound ; they did everything the story-teller 


could have wished—laughed, cried, burst into ex- 


clamation, joyful or sad. When the story came to 
an end, they crowded round him again. Tell us 
another to-morrow,” said one and another, 


‘But where do yon think I pick them up, you 
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“People don’t go 


unreasonable people!” he said. 
through more than one or two such experiences in a 
lifetime. 
request at the cther end, you know.” 


Come! you must let me go; [ am in great 


He rose to 
his feet, the children clinging about him. “ What 
am I to do with them ?” he said, looking round with 
comical despair. “Jimmy! Alice! Bob! out of my 
way! You there!” 
was looking up at him saucily. 


He had been sitting on a coil of rope. 


to a rosy little ragamuffin who 
“What ’s your name? 
Pickles, is it? Who gave you that name? Feel in 
my pocket, Pickles.” 

“No, no,” 


saucy young gentleman prepared to obey. 


cried the owner of Pickles, as that 


“My dear madam, Pickles is acting under orders ; 
Pickles is going to be a soldier some day! Pickles 
Hulloa! I didn’t tell you to 


empty it, you little monkey ! 


does what he is told. 


There was a peal of laughter, for out of the 
wonderful pocket, which Pickles had turned inside 
out, a curious, miscellaneous medley of articles was 
falling : 
parcels of string, 


nuts, and comfits, and biscuits, and little 
and minute knives. 

“Oh, Pickles! Pickles! always in mischief!” cried 
the mother of Pickles despondently. 

“ Always in luck !” said Edwin. 

Here Evelyn, who with her guardian had been 
keeping in the background, found it impossible to 
restrain herself any longer. Pickles, scratching his 
curly head with one little fat hand, and with the 
other picking up and distributing the treasures that 
wonderful pockets, 


were dropping from the was 


irresistible. She broke into a peal of girlish 
laughter, the sound of which made Edwin, whose 


back was towards them, turn round suddenly. 
“Why,” he cried, dispersing with a wave of his 
hand the little crowd that was pressing round him, 


_ ( 100d- 


‘we have more spectators than we knew. 
morning, Mr. Delamaine.” 
Edwin. My ward, Miss Dacre, 


wishes to be introduced to you.” 


i rwod-morning, 


Miss 
take a 


‘LT am happy te meet Dacre,” said 
“Will seat? If I 


throw my coat over this coil of rope, it will make a 


very 
Edwin, bowing. you 
capital couch.” 

“Oh! Delamaine 
dignity. “I think we aft.” He 
thinking of Mrs. Churchill and Mrs. Smith. 
little? This is delightful,” 
The poor child was so happy to feel 


said Mr. 


must go 


with 
Was 


thank you,” 


“Couldn't we stay a 
said Evelyn. 
in genuinely good spirits again, and she did not 
understand dignity. “ I might stay,” as her guardian 
“Mr. Merrill would look after me.” 

It was the first time since Mr. Delamaine began 


hesitated. 


to have anything to do with her that she had shown 
the least sign of preferring one thing to another. 

He said benevolently that he was in no hurry to 
Evelyn 
questions about the children, entered into conversa- 
tion with an intelligent-looking elderly man who 


resume his walk, and while poured out 


happened to be standing near him. 
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For more than an hour they stayed in the bows. 
Then the sound of the luncheon-bell came ringing 
down the decks, and Mr. Delamaine looked round for 
Evelyn. Pickles was on her knee, and ,ooking up 
at her with fascinated eyes. Pickles’s mother, in 
terror of that young gentleman proving trouble- 
some, was hovering anxiously near. Edwin was just 
concluding another story—a story that had made 
Evelyn laugh till she cried. 

“Oh!” she said regretfully. ‘‘ Must we go?” 

‘Tam afraid we must,” said Edwin. “ Now then, 
children—Pickles— Alice—Bob—Jimmy. Be off.” 

“TL wonder if Pickles would give me a kiss,” said 
Evelyn, “And then I would bring him something 
to-morrow.” 

“Give you a kiss? Of course he will,” said 
Pickles’s mother, “and proud too!” 

But Pickles, as it happened, rated his kisses more 
highly thai his mother did. 

“What’ll ’oo bring him?” he inquired, looking up 
at Evelyn gravely. He was wishing to kiss her all 
the time, the little rascal! 

“T don’t know, Pickles. 
perhaps.” 


A cake or an orange, 


Cake,” said Pickles. 
“Very well; a cake.” 
“Cake ‘n orange too.” 
“Oh, Pickles!) Pickles!” groaned his dejected 
parent. 

Edwin laughed. 

“You ought to be proud of him, Mrs, Stevens,” 
Pickles 
When 


his life is written by a poverty-stricken and ad- 


he said; “he can drive a bargain already. 
will be a successful merchant some day. 
mniring contemporary—pray don’t laugh, Miss Dacre, 
IT am in earnest—when Pickles’s life is written, 
you and I, if we live so long, which is exceedingly 
doubtful, we'll send this little incident as our con- 
tribution. Now then, Pickles, your last chance! 
Miss Dacre has certain important duties to attend to 
at the other end of the ship. Now or never!” 

Before the harangue was concluded, Pickles’s small 
arms were round Evelyn’s neck, and he was giving 
her a succession of hard, sounding kisses. 

“Come again morrow,” he whispered in her ear. 

“Yes, yes} this afternoon, perhaps. 
Pickles.” 

As they walked back to the aft part of the ship, 
Mr. Delamaine in advance and Evelyn following 
with Edwin, she thanked him, in her pretty, girlish 


Good-bye, 


way, both for the entertainment of the previous 
evening and for his stories up at the bows. 
“ Of course, I know they weren't for me,” she said ; 


“but, as they gave me amusement, I can’t help 
thanking you. I haven’t enjoyed anything for such 


a long time.” 

“T know,” said Edwin sym):athetically. 
uncomfortable feeling, not likiug things. 
it too.” 

* Have you, really ?” 

I have it now—at least, I had it yesterday. 


“It's an 
I have had 


“Ves, 


The reading woke me up a little ; and I’m always 
refreshed by a talk with those poor souls up there, 
I like them ; don’t you?” 

“T delight in the children. Pickles is a darling, 
and his mother—how nice she is, with her little 
anxious air! I think I shall live up there now,” saia 
Evelyn, “Do you tell them stories every day ?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Pretty nearly. I am keeping my hand in. That 
is What | am going in for in London, you know.” 

“Telling stories ?” 

“No; writing them—stories and other things.” 

Ont” 

Evelyn breathed a sigh of deep interest. 

“My dearest father used te write ; but it wasn't 
stories. It was philosophy. He was teaching Regy, 
Did you learn philosophy when you were young, Mr, 
Merrill ?” 

Edwin’s queer little smile was puckering the 
corners of his mouth as he answered : 

“T am trying to learn it now. I think it may 
come in useful.” 

“In London?” asked Evelyn. 

“Yes, in London,” he answered. 

This brought them to the door of the companion. 
way. 

Down below, in the saloon, Evelyn was closely 
questioned about her proceedings. 

“Where have you been?” said Mrs. Churehill, 
who was her neighbour at table. 

“We have been looking for you everywhere,” said 
Mrs. Smith from the other side, 

“T do hope you have not been over-fatiguing 


yourself. You look a little flushed,” said another 


lady. 
* Flushed !” commented to himself a person not 
far off “It is the pink of the June rose, Will 


those women ever let her alone?” 

“ But where has she been ?” persisted Mrs. Chureh- 
ill, this time addressing herself to Mr. Delamaine. 

He was lawyer enough to object to being eross- 
examined, and he answered a little curtiy, “I have 
been taking Miss Dacre over the ship.” 

“We have been up to the bows, amongst the 
steerage passengers,” said Evelyn innocently, “I 
have enjoyed the morning very much, and | hope to 
go again.” 

Mrs. Churehill and Mrs. Smith asked no more 
questions. They did not quite understand Mr, 
Delamaine’s manner, they said afterwards to one 
another, They remembered later that from this day 
they saw less of Evelyn. She was not so dejected 
in her manner, nor was she so passive as she had 
been. She refused the cushioned corners in the 
saloon, and the long chairs luxuriously arranged with 
woolly wraps in sheltered corners, which they were 
always offering her. She walked backwards and 
forwards on the deck, and went out to the bows and 
took interest in the little children of the first-ciass 
passengers, As her guardian, Mr. Delamaine. was 
generally about with her, they could say nothing 5 
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but it grieved them to observe that Edwin Merrill 
went with them everywhere. 

“Has Mr. Delamaine any conscience, or is he 
ignorant of his nephew's character?” they said one 
to the other, shudderingly. 

The truth was that Mr. Delamaine did not look at 
the matter from their point of view. He was grate- 
tl to Edwin for having interested Evelyn in what 
Was voing on around her, and he had not the least 
fear of him. The voyage would not last long, and if 
for the few days of its duration the poor child found 
more comfort and enjoyment in talking to a man 
who was undoubtedly clever, and who could be 
extremely agreeable when he chose, than in listening 
to the ladies’ tedious gossip, he was not the man to 
blame her, 

And so, as the long, tranquil days and peaceful 
evenings of this marvellous voyage went by, these 
two saw more and more one of the other. In the 
morning, Mr. Delamaine and Evelyn would walk out 
to the bows, and Edwin would generally be there 
before them, and he would talk and tell stories and 
sing, looking grave, often even sad himself; but 


giving the greatest pleasure to those about him: and, 








“ Pickles'’s mother was hovering anxiously near.” 
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in the afternoons and 


pacings of the deck, sometimes with Mr. Delamaine, 


evenings, there would be 


and sometimes without him, when Evelyn would 
talk simply and wistfully about 


father and mother and Regy. 


Capri, and her 
She had no thought of doing him good. To begin 
with, she did not in the least believe the evil she had 
heard of him. The moment she saw him with the 
poor people and children up at the bows she judged 
him in her own direct fashion. He was good; much 
better than those who condemned him. 


was too humble to think that her simple talk could 


Besides, she 
“do good to anyone. Naturally, and in the course 
of conversation, which—it seemed strange to her, 
but Edwin could doubtless have explained how it 
happened—was always turning upon her happy child- 
hood, she would quote her father’s or mother’s say- 
Father says that is what our life is given to 
us for,” she said on one occasion, “to make other 
That is what you do ; ”—words which 
gave a curious new sort of thrill to poor Edwin, 
it was in the evening, late—one of the 
evenings when the skies were dark and the sea was 
They were 


ings. “ 


lives happier. 
And again : 


gleaming with phosphorescent light. 
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standing near the bulwarks, with Mr. Delamaine, as 
usual, somewhere in the background, watching the 
white shining points spring up for an instant, lighten 
the tracts of water about them, and then vanish 
in the darkness. 


Edwin, who was in one of his fanci- 
ful moods, had been comparing them to human lives 
which come from the darkness and travel back to it 
again. 

“But,” said Evelyn softly, “there need be no 
darkness about us. My dearest father used to say 
that if we wish to do the right, there will be light 
about us always—light enough to show us the way.” 

“Can we tell what @s right ?” said Edwin. 

“Yes, yes; we have His life—our Saviour’s,” 

“And oh!” 


her voice trembling, “how beautiful, how grand it 


answered the young girl reverently. 
was! We can’t be in the dark with that to guide 
us. To follow Him every day and all day long— 
that is what my father and mother used to teach me.” 
“ And you did?” 
“T tried to. 
may all walk in the same path—those who have 


Iam trying now. Father says we 
gone away and those who are here—and. that makes 
death not seem like death,” said Evelyn chokingly. 

The time came when Edwin remembered these 
simple words. 

He had many a struggle with himself in those 
days, and more than once he got up with the firm 
intention of keeping away from Evelyn allday. He 
knew he was impressionable, and he felt that his 
heart was going from him. 
pale face, whose every line he had begun to know, 


When he saw the sweet, 


brighten at his approach; when he felt, as he could 
not help feeling, that he alone of all those with whom 
the poorchild came in contact just then had the power 
to divert her from her grief ; when he walked with 
her, talked to her, told her his quaint stories, and led 
her off to the bows to find the delightful Pickles, and 
his little confraternity of babies; and when she 
rewarded him for his efforts to amuse her by a rare, 
sweet smile, or, better still, one of those peals of 
girlish laughter which were to poor Edwin the most 
delicious sounds in all the world—he would feel 
sometimes as if he could not bear it. 

He never went to the card-room now. Mrs. 
Churehill and Mrs. Smith, who still made it the ciief 
occupation of their lives to watch him, said that, 
since his unele came on board, he was on his good 
behaviour. The truth was that Edwin had no time 
for that recreation. lis hours were filled, end 
his thoughts were oceupied. Some—they were 
more observant than the other ladies I have men- 
tioned—said that, in this brief sunny fortnight, his 
very appearance changed. His eyes grew deeper ; his 
smile tenderer ; there was a curious, gentle refine- 
ment in his face, such as we see in those who have 


just passed through an illness that has brought them 
to the brink of death. 
“T can’t tell how it is, 


’ 


said one kind woman to 
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her husband, “but whenever I look at that poor 
fellow I feel inclined to cry.” 

The days wore on until the last day came. It 
was evening, and early the following morning they 
were to put in at Gravesend. 
the quarter-deck, looking out to sea. 


Edwin stood alone on 
He heard a 
light footfall, and, turning round, saw Evelyn behind 
him. 

“Miss Dacre!” he said; “you here? I thought 
you had gone to rest half an hour ago.” 

“T went to my cabin—yes,” she faltered, ‘‘ but 
I could not help coming up. Everything will be 
hurried to-morrow and IT wanted to—to—thank you, 
You have been very good to me.” 

Edwin did not speak. He was taken aback. He 
had no words ready. If he could have said what he 
would ; ah! he would have had words enough then, 
But he dared not. He set his lips together, and for 
the first time for years, his heart went up to Heaven 
in prayer. 

“We shall meet again, I hope,” said the gentle 
voice in his ear, 

“T do not think we shall meet, at least for some 
time, my dear Miss Dacre,” said Edwin, with an 
cffort to speak lightly, while his every nerve was 
quivering. But— 
well! Life in London is diferent from what you 
think. 
and the worlds are as far from one another as if 
oceans divided them. You and I will move in 
different worlds.” 


“ 


“ 


You are too kind to wish it. 


There are a vast number of worlds there, 


But surely,” her voice quivering, “ you will come 
to see your uncle sometimes ?” 

“Yes, yes--my—my dear little girl 
Miss Dacre. 
What was I saying? Oh! yes ; 


forgive me, 
I am quite an old fellow, you know. 
we shall meet, and, 
if J have an opportunity, 1 will tell you some more 
Good-bye. The 
abroad, and, after your Italian experiences, you 
Yes, you will hear 


stories, English sea mists are 


ought to be careful. Good-bye. 
of me, | am sure.” 
“T shall never forget you,” said Evelyn, sighing ; 


“ 


and then, as she turned away, “ But for one thing, 
] should like this vovage to go on for ever.” 

“And what is that one thing 7” 

“ Regy is in England.” 
your friend when you were a 
child,” said Edwin dreamily. ‘Is he to meet you ?” 


“Oh, ves ; Regy 


“No: be does not know. 
at the last. 


know which way we were coming. 


We started in a hurry 
I could not write, because I did not 
But I shall write 
as soon as | arrive, and Tam sure I] shall hear some- 
thing of him soon.” 

“And that will cheer you up. Well! good-night,” 
said Edwin, taking her hand. ‘ You will think of 
me sometimes ?” 

“IT will never—never—forget you,” 
earnestly. 


said Evelyn 


(To be continued.) 
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CONTINENTAL 





MINIMIS 


things from the 


maxima’ —the 
greatest 


smallest—-marks what we 
may calla favourite method 
of operation with God. The 
smallness, coutrasted with 


in number, in space, in 





time, or in physical or 











moral strength. The twelve 
or fifteen hundred millions of beings that form the 
present human race, with all that have gone before 
them, and all that will 
sprung from a single pair. 


come after them, have 
The mightiest of rivers, 
rolling to the ocean a mass of water that might flood 
traced to a tiny rill. The 
Christian Chureh, that in three centuries absorbed 
all the other religions of the Empire, held its first 
meetings in an upper chamber at Jerusalem. The 
Head the Christian Church, the 
Founder of an Empire beside which that of the 


a continent, may be 


and Founder of 
Cesars dwindles into insignificance, was taunted in 
Divine 
prerogative to bring vast results from small begin- 


His day as “the carpenter’s son.” It is a 


nings, and it isa method that redounds very obviously 
to the glory of God. 

We have many illustrations of this principle in 
Scripture. It was an instance of this the Midianite 
dreamt of when he saw the barley-cake tumbling 
into the host of Midian, and smiting the tent, that it 
this that 
Gideon was called to exemplify when his army was 
reduced to a handful of three hundred, and the three 
hund-ed routed the host of Midian. It was this that 
lay at the foundation of Isaiah’s prophecies that the 


was overturned and lay along. It was 


worm Jacob would thrash the mountains, and that 
thousand, and the 
small one a strong nation, for the Lord would hasten 
it in His time. It was this 
Nebuchadnezzar saw exemplified in his dream of the 
stone cut out without hands, that smote the image, 
and became a great mountain, and filled the earth. 
And in the New Testament, in our Lord’s life and 
teaching, the same principle finds fresh illustration. 
The multitude of five thousand, fed from five loaves 
and two fishes, was a singularly striking evidence of 
Divine power. In the parable of the mustard seed 
the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to the least of all 
seeds (that is, seeds of garden herbs), which, in the 


the little one would become a 


on a larger scale, that 


’ 


East, becomes a tree in whose branches the fowls of 
the air may ledge. Underneath all 
and illustrations lies the principle that to bring great 
results out of small beginnings is a peculiarly Divine 
method of operation. 


these allusions 


the greatness, may be either 





PHILANTHROPY. 


Man is made in the image of God, and his mind 
is peculiarly interested and impressed by this feature 
of the Divine handiwork. And when, on a far humbler 
scale, it characterises his own works, he is greatly 
moved. Witness the delight of the schoolboy when 
a handful of snow, rolled patiently along the garden, 
Witness 
who for 


becomes a huge lump taller than himself. 
the satisfaction of some laborious writer, 
years upon years has been toiling at a dictionary, or 
a history of the world, or a philosophy of the 
universe, or some such task, and at last sees the 
slender first day’s page multiplied into a work of a 
A successful man of the 
institute in a provincial 
town in Scotland, placed in it a little green box, more 


dozen enormous volumes. 
people who founded an 


interesting to him than to the public, because when 
he started in life it contained the whole of his earthly 
possessions. In the hall of asplendid mansion on the 
edge of Loch Lomond, I have seen the picture of a 
littie sailing vessel, which carried the owner and all 
his goods, when he set out for the East to begin 
what proved to be a vast and most lucrative business, 
And how often at firesides, or dinner-tables, in the 
course of friendly saunters by the way, do men who 
have acquired a position delight to rehearse the story 
of their progress ; and how interested are most of us 
in hearing or in reading how the gulf was spanned 
between the lawyer’s first brief and the woolsack, or 
the doctor’s first fee and his baronetey, or, in the 
case of the American President, between the log 
cabin and the White House. 

Of a higher and nobler order are those enterprises 
ia which man has been conspicuously a fellow- 
worker with God, addressing himself, in the spirit of 
our blessed Lord, to rescue the perishing, instruct the 


ignorant, and bless the miserable. The record of 
rapid progress and success in such undertakings, 


especially in our own times, is very remarkable. It 
would appear that the nearer the founders of such 
undertakings got to God, and the more they desired 
to be mere instruments in His hands, giving up all 
personal ambition in the desire to benefit God's suffer- 
ing creatures and thus do God’s work, the more did 
they exemplify that method of Divine operation of 
Great 

The enterprises 


which we have been speaking. results fol- 
lowed from very small beginnings. 
grew to a magnitude that astonished no one so much 
as the founders themselves. Besides being cheered 
by the amount of good thus done, these Christian 
philanthropists enjoyed a most refreshing sense of the 
countenance and blessing of God. If at any time 
there should rise in their minds a complacent feeling 
on their own behalf, it was met and rebuked by the 
overwhelming evidence of the presence of a higher 
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hand. 


We propose, in the present series of papers, 
to glance at some of these undertakings, and the 
illustration they afford of God’s way of working. 

One other remark it may be well to make before 
proceeding to details. 


The achievements already 
made are symbolical as well as_ historical. The 
future, like the past, will doubtless be full of illus- 
trations of the same great law. And who can tell 
Whether the sphere of its operation will not extend 
When the 
inimeasurable vastness of the Universe and the in- 
linity of the worlds contained in it dawned on the 
human mind, it used to be urged by some as an 


beyond the limits of this little globe? 


objection to the truth of the Gospel, that it could not 
be reasonably believed that the Son of God should 
have died for so comparatively insignificant a planet. 
Who can tell what may be the ultimate relations to 
the rest of the universe of what was done on our little 
planet ? 
small beginnings be applicable here ? 


May not the principle of great results from 
If the planet 
be a small theatre from which to start, may not the 
final results, as in so many cases, be in the very 
That the work of Christ 
might have bearings on other worlds was the very 


inverse ratio to its size? 


eloquent contention of Dr, Chalmers, in his celebrated 
“ Astronomical Discourses”; might he not have 
found an additional basis for his supposition if he 
had borne in mind how often, in Divine Providence, 
the most wide-reaching results have had an obscure 
and insignificant birthplace ? 

We are now to glance at three remarkable Con- 
tinental all well known; the Rauhe 
Haus of Wichern, the Deaconess’s Home of Flied- 
ner, and the whole village of Asylums planted by 
John Bost at Laforce. 


enterprises, 


The three founders were of the same calling— 
candidats in 
testant flocks. 
destitute ; their official salaries, when they had any, 


theology, or pastors of small Pro- 
Of private means they were wholly 


were sufficient only, even with economy, for the 
barest living; and yet they reared buildings one 
after another, as if they had the resources of princes, 
and they rarely were at a loss, either as to capital or 
income, for carrying on any work of mercy that 
commended itself to their hearts. 

Immanuel Wichern was a zealous young can- 
didat of four-and-twenty, who having come under a 
strong evangelical influence, was deeply moved for 
the welfare of the poor of Hamburg, especially after 
the terrible visitation of cholera in 1832. Hard did 
he work for the children of the peor in his Sunday- 
school ; but an hour’s teaching on a Sunday evening 
was a feeble way to meet the influences for evil that 
If only 
he could establish a Reformatory and be always with 
the children! When one day in the street a child 
came to him kissing his hand, and asking him to 


were playing on them all the week round. 


come and see what sort of a home he had, his soul 
burned like fire. 
ever get a Reformatory ? 
“Are you praying for the Rettungs- 


But how could he and his friends 
Only by praying it down 


from heaven, 


THE QUIVER. 





haus ?” they would ask one another when they met 
That it was God’s will 
that they should get it, they firmly believed. And 
soon money began to come to Wichern. 


on the street, or elsewhere. 


One day he 
was promised a thousand pounds, and his hopes rose 
to the clouds ; but owing to a law plea the promise 
had to be recalled ; to be fulfilled, however, with in- 
terest, when the law plea was settled. How he got 
possession of the Ruge Hoos, which he called the 
Rauhe Haus, and then of a dozen of the most in- 
corrigible boys of Hamburg, and how he subdued 
them by love, and got them to be interested in his 
plans and fellow-workers for the good of others, 
every reader of his life knows. Four of them were 
the children of criminal drunkards ; one had com- 
mitted ninety-two thefts; one had escaped from 
prison ; one had sinned till he became imbecile ; 
all thoroughly wild ; lying and stealing a second 
nature. Yet in 
changed, 


a year they were wonderfully 
In a year, too, they were working right 
busily to construct another house to receive another 


such dozen. When girls began to be received, they 


were worse. “I have never seen,” said Wichern, “ so 
downrightly wicked a spirit in the boy as in the 
girl,” 
one exception, gave evidence of the power of the 
Word of God. 

And the work grew wonderfully. 


Yet a year after, a dozen such girls, with 


The first batch 
ef boys helped to build “The Swiss House” for 
Then came “ The Green Fir,” so called 
after the Christmas-tree for girls; then, for work- 
“The Golden Bottom,” from the German 
proverb, “All labour has a bottom of gold ;” then 
an office, followed by a chapel; ‘The Beehive,” 
“The Swallows’ Nests,” “‘ The Fishers’ Cottage,” and 
other fanciful and appropriate names denoting the 
The work spread 
with wonderful celerity, and the external progress 


the second. 


shops, 


rapid succession of new erections. 


was accompanied by an inward reformation that 
made Wichern’s children objects of desire to the 
people around, who saw that under his magie in- 
fluence the worst scum of the neighbouring city had 
been changed into useful and trustworthy helps. 

And with his success Wichern’s heart got large. 
How could he multiply this blessed work? First, 
by the institution of the Rauhe Haus Brotherhood. 
Young men of the artisan and teacher class were 
invited to live with the children for two or three 
years, and qualify themselves for similar work, In 
twenty-five years applications came to him for 787 
such workers. But Wichern’s mind soared higher and 
further still. The “Inner Mission” which he founded 
was designed to form a band of missionary agents 
for many kinds of service within the German Evan- 
gelical Church. Its work likewise has been greatly 
blessed. For nearly fifty years it was the happy 
lot of Wichern 
agencies, which prospered and spread as if under 
the visible blessing of God. In 1872 he had a 
stroke of paralysis, and his useful life terminated in 
1881, 


to superintend these beneficial 
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The history of the work of Fliedner at Kaisers- 
wer a is very similar to that of Wichern. But in 
earty life Fliedner found a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of the proverb, “It is an ill wind that blows 
good to nobody.” Settled at the early age of twenty- 
two as Protestant pastor at Kaiserswerth, he found 
his church in debt and his congregation almost 
swept away through the failure of a manufactory 
where most of them had found employment. He 
had to go out and about and beg for the debt on his 
church. Ina visit for this purpose to Holland and 
Great Britain, he was struck with the philanthropic 
activity that prevailed in these countries, and get- 
ting introduced to such workers as Mrs, Fry, Dr, 
Chalmers, and Willian Allen, he saw that the spring 
of all their philanthropy was their living faith in 
Christ. 
quickened in faith, and with a burning desire to see 


He returred to his own country greatly 


his beloved fatherland as active in the work of faith 
as any other country. He began by walking some 
six miles to Diisseldorf, after his own Sunday service 
If he 


was to do any good to the prisoners, he must have 


was over, and preaching to the prisoners there. 


a house to receive them, and the getting up of such a 
When I visited 
Kaiserswerth a few years ago, there stood in what 


place was his first labour of love. 


was once the manse garden a little outhouse, where 
in 3833 Fliedner lodged the first woman received 
from the prison at Diisseldorf until a house was 
taken for the purpose. The little place was not 
part of the establishment, but it still stood, and 
probably still stands, to show where the grain of 
mustard-seed was sown. 

A volume would be needed to detail the growth 
of Fliedner’s work. It was perhaps another instance 
of the proverb about the ill wind, that when he 
began to gather convicts from the prisons, some of 
them fell sick, and it became necessary to have 
a hospital. And Fliedner was not satisfied with 
the miserable old creatures that had hitherto been 
the usual nurses of the sick in public hospitals ; 
he must have women regularly trained for the 
purpose, and with hearts made warm and tender by 
the love of Christ. And thus was laid the founda- 
tion of that grand Deaconess’s Home at Kaisers- 
werth, an immense building, which, besides doing its 
own local work, has become the mother of a goodly 
progeny, there being similar establishments in all 
parts of the world, where Kaiserswerth deaconesses 
The face of 
Gertrude Reichart, the first Kaiserswerth deaconess, 


are for ever busy in the labour of love. 


must be familiar to many, for, along with Fliedner’s, 
her portrait appears everywhere in the buildings. 
How Fliedner went calmly on, adding one establish 
ment to another at Kaiserswerth, vetting the money 
to maintain them almost literally from the hand of 
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the Lord, until at last the poor pastor became head 
of an establishment of five hundred inmates, is one 
of those chapters of sober history which are stranger 
than any fietion. His trust in God never failed him ; 
and such words as “fear” and “ difficulty” could 
hardly have been found in his dictionary. 

We have but a few lines for the work of the late 
M. John Bost at Laforee. He, too, was a Protestant 
pastor, but his flock, which had left the National 
Reformed Church of France, amounted to but twenty- 
four families, The root idea of M. Bost’s philan- 
thropy was that it was not fair to do as the Pro- 
limit admission to 
Full of this thought, the 
young pastor, having first askec the Lord to open the 


testant Orphanage in Paris did 
the ave of from 6 to 12. 


hearts of those who had the means, went hither and 
thither to plead his cause. He returned with just 
the sum he had prayed for, Beside his chapel there 
was some empty ground, and there, with much help 
from his poor people, who had just finished their 
chapel, the orphanage was reared. The “ Famille 
Evangéligue,” as M. Bost called his establishment, 
now grew up like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water. Out of a lame, half-dead beggar whom he 
found one day lying on the grass there was evolved 
through care and kindness a most excellent Chris- 
tian teacher. And there rose up presently a manse, 
Then the 


Then followed a 


a school, and a schoolmaster’s house. 
original orphanage was doubled. 
series of establishments for girls, for imbeciles, for 
maniacs, for epileptics, for ineurables, and what 
not. Siloe, Bethesda, Ebenezer, Bethel, and I know 
not how many more Scripture names, indicated fresh 
fruits of his faith and prayer. And for sustaining 
all these establishments, there was no other resource. 
Many a long journey did the good man make in 
Great Britain and other places to plead for the 
Famille Evangélique. Well do those of us who were 
privileged to know him remember his radiant coun- 
tenance, his ever joyful tones, his ever triumphant 
faith. His very blunders in English helped him. 
Travelling one day with a friend through a very 
bleak moor, he asked what adjective might best 
characterise a region so bare. “ Barren,” he was told. 
He stored the word in his memory, and soon after, 
standing up to address a General Assembly, where 
bald foreheads were very conspicuous, he begged their 
indulgence, as he had never before addressed so many 
“barren” heads. His labours exhausted his frame 
before he was old. But not before he had left a 
splendid memorial of the miraculous power of 
faith and prayer; not before, in the remote village 
of Laforce, he had realised the parable of the must- 
ard-seed, and left a tree, with its outspread branches, 
their 


in which the fowls of heaven might make 


habitation. 
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SCRIPTURE 
NOTES ON ST. 
LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD, ETC. 
To read—St. Matthew xx. 1—28. 
OD’S VINEYARD. (1—16.) This Par- 
able answer to St. Peter's question 
(xix. 27)- shall 
God does reward service, be it 


what we have? 
short or long; but there is danger 
in serving merely for the reward. 


Sometimes first in service fall 
away, become last. 

The parable. Vintage being 
gathered in—busy season—extra 


labourers wanted—stand waiting 
to be hired—more “ hands” 
stantly wanted. First hired 
-Roman “denarius” (about 
will 
at pay-time all receive 


con- 
re- 
ceive regular day’s pay 
8d. English 
right, no 


money) —others receive what is 


bargain made; 


same; earlier ones from fairness, later ones from 


generosity of master. Earlier ones grumble, not at 
their own but at others’ wages. Showed envious 
glance (ée., evil eye) at others. 

Workers needed 
Many ready to be called. 


The meaning. in Christ’s King- 


dom. Some join in early 


life, some later. Plenty of work for all. Reward 


promised to all. Master just and right—will give 
what is right. Beware of evil spirit of envy, lest lose 
what have gained. 

Examples of work:—Yeeding the hungry—lad with 
(St. John vi. 9.) 


Clothing the naked 


the loaves. 
Dorcas. (Acts ix. 39.) 

Luke and Demas. (Col. iv. 14.) 

(2 Kings xxii. 


Visiting prisoners 

Early worker 
1, 2.) 

Lat St. Paul. 

Il. CHRIST FORETELLS 
Christ’s end approaching 
fate. All disciples 


“betrayed” suggested to Judas his scheme. 


Josiah the King. 


(1 Cor. xv. 9.) 

Hts PAssIon. (17—19.) 
as Prophet foretells His 
word 


works aw 


own listening——perhaps 
All details came literally true— 
(a) Judas betrayed Him to chief priest for nioney. 
(6) Jewish high priest condemned Him to death. 
(c) Jewish high priest delivered Him to Pilate, 
Gentile governor. 
(¢) Gentile soldiers mocked, scourged, crucified. 


LET. ZeBEDEE’S CHILDREN, (20-—28.) The request 
Special place in Christ’s Kingdom. Showed how 
little they understood about it. The answer Special 


rewards follow special suffering. 
that? 
want to 


Are they equal to 

Think other 
them. Show 

In the world might 
all live for self—to exercise power by money, 


The dis ple . indignant two 


steal a march upon same 


worldly spirit. Zhe explanation 
is right 
position, talent, ete. In Christ’s Kingdom they are 
great who serve—not who receive, but who give most 


(xxv. 45 ) 


service. 





LESSONS FOR 
MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 
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AND 


HOME. 


SCHOOL 


(St. Luke xxi, 3.) 
(St. Mark xiv. 9.) 
suffered martyrdom. 


Examples:—W idow’s mites. 

Mary anointing Christ. 

Cup of suffering 
(Acts xii. 1.) 

St. John banished to Patmos. (Rev. 


-James 


i. 9.) 


Lesson. No cross, no crown. 
No. 34. JERICHO AND JERUSALEM. 
To read—St. Matthew wx. 29—aavi. 16. 
1. Two BLIND MEN. (xx. 29—34.) Either a 
different miracle from cure of Bartimzeus (St. Luke 
xviii. 35), or he may have been one of the two, Christ 


going up as King to Jerusalem, great multitude also 
Feast of Blind 
portunate in their cries—multitude try to stop them, 


going up for Passover. men im- 
Christ hears, stops, calls, questions, pities, heals, 


They are suffering, eager, believing. 

Christ is merciful, willing, helpful. 

They follow Him as disciples, 

Lesson. Be not faithless but believing. 

II. ENTRY TOJERUSALEM, (xxi. 1—11.) Notice: 

The ass (a) Ready, tied to vine as prophesied, 
(Gen. xlix. 11.) 

(6) Never before ridden (St. Mark xi. 2), considered 
sacred (Deut. xxi. 3). 

(c) Ass with its colt as prophesied. (Zech. ix. 9.) 
(d) Probably of white colour. (Judg. v. 10.) 
(e) Lent willingly ; owner probably secret disciple, 
The People (a) Disciples did as were bidden. 
(6) Multitudes strewed palm branches. 
(ce) Children eried ** Hosanna” to Son of David. 
(d) People of Jerusalem welcomed Christ. 
Jesus Christ (a) Calm amid excitement. 
(St. Luke xix. 41.) 


(c) Received homage as King. 


(b) Wept over Jerusalem. 


Lessons. (1) Praése due to Christ, the King of Israel. 
(2) Devotion of lives, not merely of lips. 
Ill. CLEANSING THE TEMPLE. 
visits His Temple. 


Christ as King 


As Man goes there to worship, as Saviour to heal. 

Finds the outer courts places of trade and theft. 

Shows His authority—drives out buyers and sellers 
—states the object of the Temple—heals. 


Notice. Children in the Temple singing His 
praises —commended, 

Chief Priests and Scribes cavilling — rejected. 

Sick come to be healed—cured. 

With what object do we visit God’s House ” 

Worship. (Ps. xev.5.) Healing of sin. (Ps. ciil. 


? 


3.) Instrnetion. (Aets xiii. 27.) 
Lesson. veep thy foot when thou goest to thi 
house of God, 


No. 35. EVENTS OF HOLY WEEK. 
(As told by St. Matthew.) 
Palit Sunday. 1}. 


To be copied out. 
} 


Disciples sent to fetch the ass. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


2. Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

3. Drives buyers and sellers from the ‘Temple. 

4, Last miracles of healing. 

Monday. 1. Visits Jerusalem in the morning. 

2. Curses barren fig-tree. 

Tuesday. 1. Teaches in Temple for the last time. 
2, Silences Chief Priests, Pharisees, Sadducees. 
(Parables of Two Sons, Wicked Husbandmen, 

Marriage of King’s Son.) 

3. Teaches on the Mount of Olives. (xxiv. 1, 2.) 
Foretells destruction of Jerusalem. (3 —28.) 
Foretells His second coming. (29—51.) 

Parables of Ten Virgins, Talents, Sheep and Goats. 
Wednesday. Spent in quiet at Bethany. 

1. Is betrayed by Judas. 

2. Is anointed in Simon’s house. 

Thursday. 5; 


Passover. 


Christ sends disciples to prepare 


2. Eats last Passover with His disciples. 
3. Institutes new feast of the Lord’s Supper. 
Foretells St. Peter's denial. 


is 


5. Agony in Garden of Gethsemane. 

6. Taken prisoner by servants of High Priest. 

7. Tried by the High Priest on charge of blas- 
phemy. 

8. Denied by St. Peter. 

(food Friday. 1. Christ sent by High Priest to 
Pilate. 

2. Judas hangs himself. (3—-10.) 

3. Christ tried by Pilate on charge of treason. 

4. Scourged, crowned with thorns, mocked. 

5. Crucified, dead, and buried by Joseph, 
1. Christ rests in the tomb. 

2. Watch set by Pilate. 

Easter Sunday. The Resurrection. 

Lesson. Zo this end Christ died, and rose, that 
He might be Lord both of the dead and living. 


Saturday. 


No, 36. PARABLES AND TEACHINGS 
To read Nt. Matthew rari, 17 46. 
I. BARREN Fic TREE. (17—22.) Christ been 
spending night at Bethany—probably at house of 
Lazarus—returns to Jerusalem in morning of Mon- 
day before His death—is hungry—seeks fruit on fig 
tree. Notice about the tree :— 
1. Was intended for fruit. 
2. Made profession of fruit. 
3. Was frnitless—therefore made barren by Christ. 
Interded for a parable to the Jews and all. 
1. Designed for fruits of repentance. (ili. 8.) 


2. Made profession 


Hosannahs just been sung. 

3. Soon erucified Christ 
(xxiii. 38.) 

But all things possible to those who believe. 

Il. Curist’s AUTHORITY.  (23—32.) Another 
Christ again in Temple, but now for 


were rejected by Him. 


day come. 
last time. Last warnings, signs, parables, invitations. 
Party of chief priests and elders come to Him while 
in the Court of Temple teaching the people. Ask 


His authority. How had He already shown it ? 





ScHooL AND HOME. 
1. By testimony of the Father at His baptism. 
2. By His miracles. (St. John v. 36.) 
3. By His holy teachings. 
So refuses to answer—but. teaches by a parable. 
III. PARABLE OF THE Two Sons. (28—82.) 
First of six Parables showing fate of Jewish nation, 
All divided into two 


great classes—the lost and the saved, as follows:— 


and of all who reject Christ. 
1. Son does not repent. Son does repent. 
2. Wicked husbandmen, Husbandmen_ bringing 


forth fruits. 


3. Guest without garment. Guests with. 
4. Foolish virgins. Wise virgins. 
5. ‘Talents misused, Talents used. 


6. Goats on left. Sheep on right. 

Two sons means sinners who repented at preach- 
ing of John, and Pharisees who knew Scriptures yet 
rejected Christ. 

Some Pharisees, however, did repent, e.g. Nico- 
demus (St. John iii. 1), St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 6). 

Lesson. Eacept ye repent ye shall all likewise 
pe rish. 

IV. PARABLE OF WICKED HUSBANDMEN. (33 
42.) 

(a) Householder represents God the Father. 

(4) The Vineyard—the Jewish Chureh and people. 

(c) The Husbandmen—the Scribes and Elders, 
teachers of the Law. 

(d) The Servants—God’s prophets sent to warn. 

{e) The fruits—of righteousness. 

(f) The Son sent—Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(g) Another nation—the Gentiles. 

Instances of prophets persecuted—Elijah by Jeze 
bel—-Jeremiah imprisoned (Jer. xxxvii. 15)—John 
the Baptist beheaded. 

Christ the corner-stone—binding all in one (Jews 
and Gentiles) (Eph. ii. 20)—rejected by Nazarenes 
(St. Luke iv. 28)—becomes Head of all (Phil. ii. 10). 

Chief Priests and Pharisees convicted by conscience. 

Instead of repenting they seek to kill Clrrist. 

Lesson. Ye will not come to Me that ye might 
have life. 


No. 37. MARRIAGE FEAST, ETC. 
To read—St. Matthew xvii. 

I. PARABLE OF MARRIAGE FrEAsT. (1—14.) Last 
parable told of rejection of Christ—God’s Son. This 
of His triumph over His enemies. 

King represents God the Father. 

The first servant—the prophets calling the Jews. 

The feast—the Kingdom of God. 

The armies—the Romans who destroyed Jerusalem. 

The second servants—Apostles sent out to preach. 

The highways—the whole world. 

The second guests—the Gentiles. 

The wedding garment—righteousness. 

The outer darkness—punishment of the wicked. 

We have been called—are we chosen ? 

I]. THE HERODIANS SILENCED. (15—22.) Hero- 
dians join Pharisees in trying to entrap Christ. 
Pretended to desire His advice on difticult 


enes tions, 
A 










Naust they acknowledge Roman Emperor Tiberius 
Cresar as king? Christ calls for a penny, 
Notice. The coin was stamped with Ciesar’s eftigy. 
The coin had passed current among them. 
Therefore they did accept Cesar — must pay 
tribute. 
Equally owed homage to God, Did they pay it ? 
III. THE SADDUCEES SILENCED, (23—33.) This 
law of marriage common in Eastern nations—used 
by Sadducees to puzzle Christ. Put an extreme case 
to Him. 
Knew not Scriptures, which teach the Resurrection, 


Of what were they ignorant ? 


Knew not God's power, Who could raise the dead. 
Knew not the nature of future life—no marriage. 
Areument for the Resurrection. 

God and His people are closely joined. 

God is God of the living, of Abraham, Isaac, ete. 
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FROM—— 


A NEW PARABLE FROM NATURE, 


* |" had oceupied for 
Y - years the same posi- 
tion on the high road be- 
tween D and H——, 
and faithfully had it pro- 
claimed to every passer- 
by that at that point in 
their travels they were 
miles from the 

iown of D=——. Fo 
some the fact told of toils 


twenty 






accomplished, to others of 
those yet to be undergone, but to 
its message seemed suilicient till 
within the last few months, when new 
cross-roads had been opened, and a sign-post had 
been set up on the opposite bank, on one of the 
arms of which was announeed: “ Zo D — twenty 
miles.” The old milestone had a standing quarrel 
against it ever since, for those coming from D—— 
now grunbled at being only twenty miles on their 
journey, and those travelling towards it that they 
were still that distance from their goal. 
exclaimed the milestone 
“What did we 


Wait it to come for and tell us where our road led to, 


“Nasty, stuck-up thing!” 
to its neighbour, the old park paling. 


when we were quite satistied with knowing where it 
came from? now no one is thankful for the past, 
happy in the present, or contented with the future. 
Ignorance ot 
bliss !” 


what is before one is my idea of 


“That is all very well for an old-fashioned thing 
like yourself,” interrupted a heap of stones by the 
roadside. “To judge by vour venerable mossy gar- 


ments, no one would aceuse vou of iolling into new 
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Therefore they are still alive, and there is life after 
death. 

IV. THE PHARISEES SILENCED. (34—46.) Each 
party in turn tries to silence Christ—only to be 
themselves silenced. 

God’s law requires devotion of whole man to 
Him:— 

Heart 

Soul 

Mind 


God’s Law requires also duty to neighbour. 


the emotions, love, ete. 
the higher and spiritual thoughts, 
the intellect and powers of reason, 


Christ now silences them as follows : 
Christ, they say, is Son of David. 

But David ealls Him Lord, ée., 
Therefore Christ is greater than David. 


Sovereign. 


Must be acknowledged as Messiah. 
LESSON. A soft auswer turneth away wrath. 


Oe 


TO 


BY LADY LAURA HAMPTON, 


paths, but, for myself, now if I aw to be tossed about, 
well, [ should prefer being sent the right wey instead 
of the wrong, or [ might be landed in a diteh, which 
would be neither pleasant nor profitable.” 

* Old-fashioned, 
angrily ; “it is your new-fangled idea of multiplying 
fault. 
this is twenty miles from I-—.” 


oor 


indeed!” retorted the milestone 


roads that is at As I have declared all along, 
rrue, true; but where does your road lead to?” 
tall had twisted itself 
through the park paling in a vain attempt to look 


asked a foxglove, which 
round the corner. 

“T have nothing to do with fo; I said from,” it re- 
plied dogmatically. 

* And what is D—— like, that 
miles from.” persisted the foxglove ; 


you are twenty 
“surely you 
can tell us that.” 

But the milestone was silent, for it was ashamed 
to confess that the ‘ from” unanswerable as 
the “to,” and that the only thing it 


with confidence was its own existence ; and, strangely 


Was as 
could assert 
enough, the more it pondered over this fact, so all- 
satisfying before, the more dissatisfied it beeame. 
How had it come to the spot on which it now stood ? 
lead, to 
whom did it belong? it asked of the grasses around, 


where did the road begin, whither did it 


but they remembered not its arrival: of the living 
creatures which played along the road, but they knew 
not the beginning nor the end: of the trees, and they. 
as they raised their proud heads in the air and 
surveyed the road from afar, declared that it began 
and led nowhere, for at both ends could they not see 
the narrowing line vanish into nothing ? 

* That 
tone the sign-post, who had hitherto kept silence, 


is impossible,” exclaimed in a confident 
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don’t tell ne that 
the hand that made us both made us and placed us 


“Here am I, and here is the road ; 
here to point, to lead nowhere. The from and the 
to are hidden from me also, but far away on the dis- 
tant horizon [T dow that they exist.” 

“a little 
becoming, me- 


“Know, forsooth!” returned the foxglove ; 


less self-assertion would be 
thinks; ” 
spoke, 
“Can [ be false to myself?” it replied. “Is it not 
written on me by the will of the lord of the land, 
and shall not he be right? Did I fashion myself ? 
Did IT choose the position I oceupy? What if the 
beginning and the end of the king’s way is hidden 
from me, is not enough of it 
it exists? and if here, 


more 


and she proudly drew herself up as she 


revealed to show me 
prove to me, ve doubters, if ve 


can, that the engraven message on my arms is false.” 


Frou—— 


But the trees and stones, the flowers and the old 
park paling, answered not, for they had nothing to 
say, for neither had they travelled it. 

And as the sign-post stood silent and ereet, with 
the sunlight flickering on it through the overhanging 
boughs, and the lengthening shadows gathered round 
its hase, a robin perched on its outstretched arm, and 
poured forth in a flood of song the tale of how, as it 
mounted high in the heavens, it had caught a glimpse 
in the far, far distance of the city of the king. 


And the milestone, as it lay half buried in the 
earth, bewildered and entangled with weeds, was 


comforted, 
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BY THE REV. W. 


* HERE is an afterglow as the sun 
is setting in Switzerland, which, 
travellers say, makes the Mat- 
terhorn and the mountains 
marvellously beautiful, The 
sunlight has departed from the 
plains, but it clothes the hills, 
like the high priest of eld, 
with garments “of glory and of beauty.” So it 





ought to be—and so, thank God, it often is—with 
the evening of a Christian life. There is an after- 
glow of memory on one side, whilst there is a flush of 
heaven’s coming morning on the other side of life. 
Memory and Hope alike do their part to make a 
Christian’s evening hours beautiful and bright. 

If God, in His love and wisdom, allows us to linger 
on in life to the late evening, we must naturally 
expect the physical powers to be enfeebled ; but what 
a grand testimony it is to the immortality of the 
soul that the inner life suffers no decline, but often 
manifests a clearness of vision, a depth of wisdom, 
and a feeling of enjoyment even greater than at any 
previous period of life. How often is the gracious 
promise consciously fulfilled : “Though the outward 
man faileth, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.” This inward man decay cannot touch, because 
within the centre of our being is “the power of an 
endless life.” 

“Sunshine at fourscore years?” you ask. Can 
there be all that you mean by gladness and brightness 
then? Do not go to men of the world, who have 
tasted all the cups of earthly joy, and found that, 
pleasant as they are to the taste, they are exhaustible, 
and have had only the nectar-sweet in them of 
passing moments ; but go to the Christian hearts, who 
have found all human joys purified and perfected by 
friendship with God, and whose spiritual joys have 
been supreme—and they will tell you not only that 
religion’s ways are ways of pleasantness, but that all 
her paths are peace. Such pleasures are permanent 
and progressive, enlarging the life, and enabling us 
to fee! that in the passing desires and expectations of 
the soul we have a pledge and prophecy of that 
immortal life which the Gospel so clearly and fully 
reveals. Sunshine’? ves. For Christians are conscious 
ot not having lived in vain ; they see harvests behind 
them of grace and blessing; and they believe that He 
who has been faithful in all the past will not fail in 
His promise to be with them when they go down the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

We have, many of us, seer such sunshine in the 
countenance and conversation of aged Christians. 
Like the rest of their brethren in the world, they 
have had losses and crosses, battles and bereavements, 
but they have found that— 


SUNSHINE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S HEART. 
LIFES EVENTIDE. 








MANN STATHAM, 





“Trials make the promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer.” 
And in the quiet exercises of devotion they feel the 
pulses of a Divine life that knows no decay, and they | 
hear the whisper of a Divine voice that says, “ Fear 
not; it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 


> 


Kingdom.” Some of us, too, have seen the great-grand- 
children circling the venerable forms of fatherhood 
and motherhood, or one of them, at the late evening, 
and have learned not only that children’s children, 
but children’s children’s children are the glory of old 
men. : 

We often hear pessimistic language formulating 
the languid question, “Is life worth the living ?” 
but that mostly comes from the lips of superticial 
sceptics who have beneath all surface indifference an 
intense love of life. Were these people suspended 
over Niagara, and asked to specify the moment they 
would like to find their euthanasia in the boiling 
maelstrém, they would, in all probability, request 
another day or two to settle the desirableness of 
making so early an exodus from life. 

There are sometimes clouds in life’s evening, and 
sincere and spiritual souls have been known to say 
with the Psalmist, “Oh! that IT had wings like a 
dove, then would I flee away, and be at rest ;” and the I 
God of our salvation does not forbid such prayers or 
look darkly on such desires. But even the wish to 
go home, the desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better, may, and does often, co-exist 
with the feeling that to remain in the flesh is not only 
often more needful for others, but also for themselves 
—that they may be made more meet for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light. 

When we come to the practical tests of the value 





of Christian faith, we have not much difficulty in 
deciding that godliness is profitable for all things; 
it quiets anxieties, it purifies morals, it elevates the 
sense of responsibility, it calls forth habits of self- 
conquest, it exercises an ennobling influence on 
others, and witha’ it has in it not only the promise of 
the life that now is, but of the life which is to come. 

And then at late evening, when the 
which belongs to all eras, becomes the “must die,” and 


“may die,” 
men and women know that the beckoning land of 
the angel is not far off them, how past all preciousness 
is the faith which can say, “ All things are ours—life 
or death, things present or things to come, for we are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” Sunshine on the river: 
how beautiful that is in nature, as the beams make a 
golden bridge across the waters ! and that is only 
walogous to what happens toe the aged Christian 
when the glorious light of the Sun of Righteousness 
makes the river of death aglow with His glorious 
beams, 


























At eventide it shall be light : this is God’s own 
promise, so we need feel no surprise that instead of 
the ennui, morbidity, bitterness, cynicism, and dis- 
heartedness which characterise the men of the world 
who base their future on this life, the men and 
women of faith should find the promise true : “And 
even to your old age |am He; and even to hoar hairs 
will [carry you: I have made, and I will bear; I will 
carry and deliver you.” Where God is, there the 
light is—for He is our Sun and Shield, He is our light 
and our Salvation, and wherever the Saviour is, at 
whatever age, there will then be sweet sunshine in 
the Christian’s heart. 

Let our faith but increase as it might, we should 
put away from us the fears which cast their long 
depressing shadow over life. For is it not still true 
that men are in bondage all their lifetime through 
fear of death ? > We need not alone to surround our 
minds with pictures of the heroes who have fought 
well, but of the heroes who have died well, and we 
should gather courage and comfort from the con- 
sideration that God’s promise has been fulfilled and 
illustrated in many victor heroes, for men and women 
have trampled over the last enemy; and “ the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

We need not be and we are not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ; and “salvation” 
is not to be narrowed here to the idea of deliverance 
from guilt and sin—it includes what is meant by the 
expression that “ He is able also to save to the utter- 
most °—that is, literally, “right through.” Yes, that 
little word “also” is a vital and suggestive one. It 
expresses clearly what I have just referred to— 
salvation from fear concerning the hour when this 
mortal shall put on immortality. Beautiful, then, is 
the inspired picture of the closing years and days and 
hours of a good man’s life. The sun breaks through 
the clouds, a crimson glow floods the sky, and at 
eventide it is light. 


THE WAT TF 
ONE CHAPTER. 


A STORY IN 


‘On, Paradise! Oh, Paradise ! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek that happy land 
Where they that loved are blest? 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through 


” 


and shut-in the singing. The ragged listeners 





outside looked at each other blankly. 
“Oh, Dick, what a pity! it sounded so 
warm and comfortable !” 

“Tt didn’t feel warm, Dot; my feet sting as if 
they “d come off with cold, We can’t hang about here 
any tonger,” 
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It is high time that the Gospel stood not only on 
the defensive, but that its friends should emulate the 
prophet of old when he arraigned the ancient idola- 
tries. Elijah said, “Call ye on the name of your 
gods, and I will call on the name of the Lord: 
and the God that answereth by fire, let him be God. 
And all the people answered and said, It is well 
spoken.” And we know the result. The fire of the 
Lord fell; ““and when all the people saw it, they 
fell on their faces, and said, The Lord, He is 
the God; the Lord, He is the God.” This is the 
right attitude. It is @ test attitude, and this should 
be our attitude. We may fairly ask atheist and 
sceptic to meet us here. What light have you to 
shed on life’s evening? What comfort can you 
give to souls that, with the instinct of immortality 
within them, are trembling before the unknown 
future ? 

With all consciousness of the majesty of death, and 
of the fear of death too, we may rightly say, 
“Come with us and see.” Enter those habita- 
tions of age, sit by those couches of suffering, watch 
those beds of death. Is there no proof here that 
Christ ¢s risen? Whence the sustaining power? Is 
there no proof here that life and immortality have 
been brought to light by the Gospel? Listen to the 
quietly triumphant voices, “To depart and to be 
with Christ is far better.” Let men show us an- 
other Gospel that can achieve a triumph like unto 
this! 

Through morning, noontide, afternoon, and even- 
ing we have now meditated on the Sunshine of the 
Christian’s Heart. It zs sometimes clouded ; it zs 
sometimes eclipsed ; we know that. But the shadowed 
hours depart, and the sun shines forth with all its 
resplendent glory again ; and it remains now only 
for me to hope that in each of our histories the 
ancient words may be fulfilled in all these ways of 
life—‘‘ God be merciful unto us and bless us, and 
cause His face to shine upon us.” 


PARADISE. 


They crept away together, close to the wall, for 
shelter from the bleak wind. “ Where is Paradise ? 
get there?” queried Dot, with some 


5 


How do you 
anxiety. She was a singer herself, and the words 
and air had taken hold of her. 

“We don't get there at all, or anywhere else where 
it’s comfortable, you may be quite sure,” laughed 
Dick grimly. “There’s always some policeman 
hanging about to block the road up.” 

Dick did not speak without experience; but Dot 
kept to her point. “I wish we knew which was the 
road to it, anyway, and perhaps we might get a 
chance to dodge in some time when no one was 
looking. Oh, Dick !——” 






| 
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It was the red glow of a watchman’s fire in the 
distance, beside a perfect mountain of rubbish and 
They were not long in taking up a position 
Showers of 


refuse, 
as close to the blaze as they could eet, 
sparks would) break over them every now and again, 


and Dot’s eyes smarted with the smoke ; but those 
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the little church once or twice again, but the door 
had always been shut and locked, and she was as 
far from finding that unknown road as ever. 

She was standing on the edge of the kerbstone one 
bleak afternoon in shrill, 
cracked tones that the composer himseif would have 


singing “Annie Laurie” 
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“They crept away together, 


with the 
than the draughty doorway, 


details blissful 
Better better 
even than the strains of that far-away Paradise, was 
it to sit 


were only in comparison 


warmth. 
there in the strong 


firelight, while they 


munched their supper, picnic fashion—only neither of 
them knew anything about pienies—instead of taking 
it in cold respectability in the seclusion of their attic. 

Dick and 
speedily forgot all about the Paradise they had only 
but Dot pondered 
a time as she 


Was an eminently practical person, 
casually learned the existence of ; 
about 


She had gone back to 


over the matter many wandered 


the grimy streets and docks, 


close to the wall.”’—p. 543. 


had some difficulty in recognising, when a carriage 


drove slowly past. There were two ladies in feathery 
and one 
Dot 
her highest note, stricken dumb with admiration and 


No such had 


The next moment the vision let down 


white dresses inside, looked out curiously at 


the childish singer. broke off in the middle of 


amazement, Vision ever crossed her 
path before. 
the window and tossed out a pure white rose right at 
Dot's feet, 


to the lady beside her ; 


“It’s almost a pity,” she said laughingly 
“but T have not my purse 
a cou 


with me, and it is not every day one receives 


pliment like that,” 



































She will only throw it away, and you have quite 
spoiled the look of your bouquet, my dear,” was the 
picid response. 

“Throw it away!” would she? If it had been a 
veritable white plume from some passing angel's 
wing Dot could not have gathered it up more 
reverently, She held it against her dirty cheek for 
an instant to feel the velvety softness, the next it 
was hidden in the breast of her frock, and Dot was 
away like the wind after the vanishing carriage. 

Up one street, down another ; what it was doing 
in that quarter at all Dot cid not understand. They 
were more accustomed to heavy carrier and coal 
waggons. Some vague idea had entered her brain 
that it must be on its way to her unfound, unfor- 
gotten Paradise. Her chance of learning the road 
rested on keeping up with it now, and keep up 
with it she did. 

it drove in at a big school-house gate, one Dot had 
not often passed in her wanderings. It lay beyond 
her beat, but she knew perfectly well what it was— 
a private charity school-—and the knowledge cast no 
light on the present. She squeezed her face between 
the iron bars of the gate, and looked in, 

The place was brilliantly lighted. There was a great 
bank of greenery partly visible through the doorway, 
and gaily dressed people passing in, and beside her 
at the gate, alas! the inevitable policeman, 

“T don’t 
know if it’s the place now or not,” she said to herself. 


Dot drew back with a puzzled sigh. 


“Tt used to be only a school ; but, anyway, I'll go 
and feteh Dick first ; 1 couldn't go in by myself if it 
is, and never let him get a chance.” 

Clearly not, Paradise would hardly have been 
Paradise to Dot without Dick. She trudged back 
along the muddy, sloppy streets ; a very long way it 
seemed now that there was no flashing carriage for a 
guide, and when she got back to their regular haunts 
there was a longer search for Dick. The evening 
was far on before she did finally come upon him, and 
Dick did not receive her statement with anything 
like confidence. 

“It's just some wild-goose chase you have been 
after, Dot, and you needn’t think you ’re going to get 
inside if it wasn’t, but I believe you’ve just been 
asicep and dreamt it.” 

“| didn’t, indeed, Dick. Why,here’s the flower she 
gave me herself.” Dot held it out under a gas-lamp. 
y its genuineness, and Dick 


There was no gainsaying 
unbent a little. 

“Well, I'll go back with you and take a look at 
the place. There ’s little enough to stop about here 
for; but we’ll get nothing there, you ‘Il see.” 

Back again, The way was darker and quieter 
new, and Dot had Dick, and was content, though he 
grumbled now and again at the distance. 

*'There!” she cried triumphantly, as they eame in 
sivht of the school and its lighted windows, “ look at 
the carriages and the flowers inside the door; and 
there ‘s musie too, Oh!” 


Yes. there was music, the time-honoured but 
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suggestive strains of “God save the Queen,” and it 
wound up with one final burst from the fiddles. As 
they listened, the carriages were driving rapidly away 
through the gate; lights were getting fewer. Evid- 
ently Dot’s Paradise was on the point of shutting up. 


“Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through——” 


Dot choked down a sob; there was a mistake some- 
where. This could not be the place they had sung 
about. Dick, who had strayed into the crowd, came 
back to her. 

“1T’ve found out what it is. Just a concert some fine 
ladies and gentlemen got up to get money for the 
hospitals. A nice walk you've given me for nothing, 
Dot. Next time you come upon a Paradise, just go 
in by yourself—don’t bother about me.” 

Dot was too cast down for any answer. She pattered 
home beside him in absolute silence, too tired to fancy 
any “next time ” then. 

And for long afterwards there seemed no likelihood 
of any “next time.” The bleak March days lengthened 
into spring. There came warm flushes of sunset 
light into the sky away down the river; a softer feeling 
in the air; the docks were more than equal to other 
people’s parks and gardens, and Dot was sublimely 
indifferent to the charms of the watchman’s fire 
behind the rubbish heap, and exalted the charms of 
“Bonnie Annie Laurie” in a shriller key than ever. 

She was giving it this afternoon with great 
emphasis, and sundry flourishes and variations that 
had never been thought of in the original version, in 
front of a restaurant much frequented by strangers 
landing from the docks. There was one at the window 
now, a gaunt American captain. He had listened to 
every note attentively with a curious twinkle in his 
eyes. When she finished, with a prolonged jerky 
quaver on the last word, he flung her out half a crown. 

The look on Dot’s face as she pounced upon it was 
well worth the money—the first time in her life she 
had owned a coin of such magnitude. Clutched tight 
inside her ragged bodice, she felt quite weighted 
with the responsibility of it, as she hurried off in quest 
of Dick. 

Dot had never heard about looking for a needle in 
a haystack, but finding Dick in business hours was 
not at all unlike that hopeful undertaking. She even 
visited their own attic, and put her head in at Mrs. 
Smithers’ her landlady’s door, to inquire if she knew 
anything of his whereabouts. 

“Not. I,” 


lancing up from the baby she was rocking on her 


said Mrs. Smithers shortly, without 
knees; “I’ve had enough to do nursing this child all 
day, without looking aftera will-o’-the-wisp like Dick.” 

“ Isit sick ?” asked Dot, looking at the hot, flushed 
face on her arm. 

“ Aye, and it’s little good the doctor’s stuff seems 
todo him. Here, hold him a minute while I get it 
mixed.” 

Dot received him rather reluctantly. She was not 
fond of babjes, and had always privately believed 
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tuat this was one of the most annoying of his kind, 


crying incessantly, and she was certain Mrs. Smithers 
had been a great deal crosser since it came. It gave 
an unexpected wriggle now on her lap, and in her 
fear of dropping it, Dot relaxed her hold upon that 
precious half-crown, which straightway rolled across 
the floor right to Mrs. Smithers’ feet. 

“What ’s this?” 
you come by that?” 


“Where did 


with a quick suspicion in her 


she cried sharply. 


tone. 

“ A captain gave it me for singing ‘ Annie Laurie, ” 
gasped Dot in terror; “give it me back—it’s for Dick 
too.” 

“And for me too,” said Mrs Smithers, putting it 
into her own pocket. “I ’d never have heard a word 
of it but for this; and how long is it, do you think, 
since you’ve paid me anything for that attic? No, 
no, miss, right’s right, and this doesn’t half pay me 
either.” 

And that was the end of Dot’s riches; neither 
tears nor pleadings took any effect upon Mrs. Smithers ; 
possession was nine points of the law, and she had 
those nine points on her, side. Dot went away 
disconsolately at last to ene of the dock piers to 
mourn in solitude, and there, when she was not look- 
ing for him any longer, she came upon Dick. 

Dick seemed to feel the loss as keenly as she did 
herself, only he relieved his feelings by reproaching 
her for her carelessness in letting Mrs. Smithers get 
to know about it. 

“T couldn't help it, Dick ; I was afraid that baby 
would slip off on the floor; and it was sick, too.” 

“You had no business to take the baby at all; 
catch her getting me to take it. You’re always getting 
into scrapes, Dot, and I don’t believe you'll ever be 
any better.” 

Dot thought it very likely. She sat on her end of 
She had 
expected Dick to commend her, and they were te 
have had such a splendid supper out of that half- 
crown, and instead he had taken himself away in 


the log looking mournfully across the river, 


displeasure, and Mrs. Smithers would ge’. any supper 
Dot did feel just the: that things 
were very unequally divided in this woric. 

They were to be more unequal stiii before that 


that was going. 


night was over. Near midnight, though it seemed to 
Dot that she had only just fallen asleep on her tiny 
mattress, she was wakened up with Mrs. Smithers 
shaking her violently. “Get up quick!” she eried ; 
“the baby’s dying, and IT want you to run for his 
father; he’ll never forgive me if he doesn’t get to 
know in time, and it’s no manner of use asking that 
Dick.” 

That was perfectly certain, and Dot was conscious 
that it ought to be no manner of use asking her 
either. It was just as Dick prophesied—she would 
never be any better at standing up for herself. She 
crept quietly down behind Mrs. Sinithers, afraid lest 
he should wake and find out this fresh delinquency, 
and listened to the message she was to deliver to the 
absent Mr, Smithers in abject silence, 
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* Where is his boat ?” she asked. 
“The North Wall 


“Tt’san awful way,” objected Dot feebly, “and so 


it’s close against the side.” 


dark too.” 

“Will you get off?” sobbed Mrs. Smithers in 
despair ; “it’s little chance if he gets here in time as 
it is.” 

And Dot, with a wondering look at Mrs, Smithers’ 
grief over that troublesome baby, did “ get off” upon 
her mile-ana-a-half pilgrimage along the deserted 
docks, Her training had not been of a nature to 
encourage nervous fancies, but she was not by nature 
of a particularly valiant disposition, and the dense 
black outlines of the hulls and creaking of the cordage 
chilled her blood a good many times as she darted 
past them. Things looked so different in the dark, 
dead silence. 
bustling daylight. 

She was hardly able to gasp out her message when 
she finally found Mr. Smithers standing in the white 
glare cf his open furnace. 


She only knew them in the crowded, 


He was a stoker by 
profession, and on duty by night one week, by day 
the next. This was the night week. His grimy face 
lengthened as he took in Dot’s story. Evidently he 
had not considered that baby an infliction any more 
than its mother. 
Dot saw them blinking in the firelight. 


“T can't leave for near an hour yet, till the other 


There were tears, actual tears. in his 
eyes. 


man comes ; tell her Ill be there directly after,” he 
said, turning away to the dark corner where the coal 
was stacked. 

Dot had not courage to suggest waiting for him. 
She set offalone on her journey back. There was the 
great dock to cross first. She remembered a short 
cut that would take off a big corner ; it led close by 
the river wall, and there Dot stood still to look at the 
Jong lines of gas-lamps twinkling like yellow stars in 
the gloom. ‘The fresh night wind fanned her tired 
little face like pitiful hands. 
crescent moon, and away in the east lay a silvery 


Far above hung a tiny 


brightness that might have been the fair gateway to 
another world. “It’s instead of Paradise, perhaps,” 
she said softly to herself, with a sudden recollection 
of her bygone researches after that mysterious region. 
The lonely, frightened feeling died out, away from 
those black, confusing shadows. ‘The river had always 
beeu sn old friend, and presently Dot turned her face 
homewards quite cheerfully. 

There was a narrow black bridge just beyond, that 
led across a deep dry dock, where the invalid ships 
came fer repairs, and somehow on that bridge Dot 
lost her balance. Perhaps the rushing of the tide had 
dazed hev senses ; perhaps it was want of sleep, or 
possibly some message from that far-off country she 
had so wanted to find. There was one little sobbing 
ery, a elutch at empty space, and Dot was lying a 
crushed, shapeless heap on the logs of tarred. timber 
tar below. 

It was there they found her, some early dock- 
labourers, houis later, when the sun was lighting up 


the broad river into one sheet of golden shine, 
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Dick was among them. Mr, Smithers had roused 
him up to go and look for the stray wanderer, but 
the docks were many, and this the farthest away 
of them all. Dot's eyes opened wide for one last 


to Paradise in the night.” 
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They fell full on Dick’s troubled face; the others she 
never noticed. 

* Dick,” it was a little, faint, glad ery, “ you said 
I wouldn't ever get in, but 1 know I found the way 
SARAH PITT. 











F minute in the bright world she was slipping out of. 
ROSE 

T first, the 

: A openings 

[ \ i for light and air 

{ if in the walls of 

‘11h churches were 

: i filled with panels 

Vit | of stone, or 

.. j wood, or metal, 

5 Iy to keep out the 

i 7% wind and rain. 

' iy This was especi- 

4 z ally the case in 

¥ buildings of im- 

portance in 

France, Italy, 

and Spain, where 

Sree Oris the climate per- 

mitted the adop- 

' tion of larger wall-openings than our own forefathers 

found it convenient to use. Examples of these 

panels are now extremely rare in this country ; 

but in the rains of the church upon the island of 

Iona there is a handsome perforated stone panel, 

which is apparently a survival of this custom. 

We may yet see smaller openings, however, in many 

country church towers that have never been glazed 

since the old Saxon and Norman masons made them. 

As time passed, and light and air in churches became 

F more necessary than security, which was otherwise 

i assured, the first small glazed window openings were 

t gradually enlarged, till they were made of a size that 

required a central support to ensure safety for the glass, 

A mullion was adopted, which ceased at the height of 

the straight sides of the window, and left a space to 

be filled up in the heading, which gave occasion for 

the use of ornamental tracery. <A circle placed 

; midway in the window-head over the central mullion 


may have suggested the idea of a rose. In the 
window at the west end of Worcester Cathedral we 
may see such a geometrical suggestion of a rose. 
There are two smaller circles, or wheels, below it, 
and instead of one central mullion there are nine 
slender shafts, which rise from the base of the 
opening, in four stages, till they reach this tracery, 
and spread out into a series of small pointed arches, 
compassed by three that are larger, into one charming 
composition, From this to the formation of a com- 
plete circle to fill the entire heading would be but a 
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step. And then the isolation of this circle, or its 
enclosure in a square, would be the creation of the 
rose. 

There was one at the east end of old St. Paul’s of 
great beauty. Many a worthy citizen of renown 
knew its form and distinguishing features by heart. 
From the style of its configuration, we are certain 
it was of fourteenth century workmanship, and 
consequently must have seen the mayoralties of 
Dick Whittington and Sir William Walworth ; in- 
numerable royal progresses; countless groups of 
citizens, time after time, making their way to see 
the burning of martyrs—even of the last martyr, 
Bartholomew Legatt, at Smithfield ; heralds riding 
away with presents from the citizens to the kings in 
aid of their wars ; the consternation wrought by the 
Great Plague, and intensified by the terrible eall, 
“ Bring ont your dead!” and finally saw the Great 
Fire break out in 1666, in which it was consumed. 

We have happily several that we may still admire. 


SAINTE-CHAPELL®, PARIS, 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


There are two lovely roses in the transepts of West- 
minster Abbey. That in the south transept, which 
vives almost constant day to the Poets’ Corner, will 
be in everyone’s remembrance. For five centuries 
it has looked down, like a beautiful eye, upon the 
areades of mighty columns rising in perfect lines 
from the pavements to their caps, whence they branch 
out and die into the groined roofs ; upon the ancient 
shrines; upon the tombs of so many puissant kings, 
with those of their “most gentyll” queens and their 
little children ; upon the superb metal-work, and 
mosaic pavements, and sculptured ornamentation ; 
and upon all the gradual accumulations that go to 
make up the splendour of this matehless pile. If 
this rose did not see Edward I. and Queen Eleanor 
crowned, and the great Plantagenet king watching 
his young son hang up the golden crown of the last 
Welsh prince, Llewellyn, upon the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, it was probably enthroned in its proud 
place in time to see the coronation, marriage, and 
burial of Richard If, and must have been a witness 
of all that has been enacted within the Abbey since 
then, It must have seen Henry LV. and his queen 
crowned, when they sat on the platform for the 
ceremony of anointing; the burial of Henry V., 
when his three chargers were led up to the a'tar 
behind the car on which his effigy reposed, and his 
shield, and saddle, and helmet were hung up near his 
vrave; and then, besides ceremonials of this kind, 
the consultations when Henry VII. built his new 
chapel, and workmen took possession of the stillness 
and the sanetity, and ceased not their labours till 
they had accomplished all, and set their copper gates 
to close all in ; and, over and above more regular 
pageants, that of the coronation of Anne Boleyn 
thrown in, as it were, when all the marbles in the 
new chapel were glistening, and all the gorgeous 
metal-work sparkling ; and then, again, the invasion 
of workmen when Dean Wileoeks called in’ Sir 
Christopher Wren to build the two western towers, 


THE QUIVER. 





beneath one of which he intended to be buried, 
This rose fills inthe width of the end of the transept, 
It is divided into sixteen compartments radiating 
from a central quatrefoil. Each division terminates 
in a lancet-formed heading pierced by a quatre. 
foil; and the whole is encompassed with a ring of 
bold mouldings. 

Lichfield Cathedral has a graceful rose in the tracery 
of its west window. There is the same inexpressible 
refinement of thought about it that pervades the 
whole building, giving us, indeed, some warrant that 
before the days of Dr. Johnson and Garrick, and of 
the Darwins, who were once familiar figures in the 
wide market-place and leading streets, Lichfield had 
sons of unusual intellectual and artistic excellence, 
Lincoln Cathedral, too, has an interesting rose, though 
it issmall. As one climbs up the steep streets, noting 
the old richly carved gateways and other relies of tne 
days when Lincoln counted fifty churches, and view- 
ing the numerous shops full of old china and antique 
furniture, it is to be seen looking down calmly over 
the neighbouring housetops from its high place. It 
is in the heading of the west window, and is con- 
sequently encompassed by its arched mouldings. — It 
has a large centre for its size, surrounded by five 
petal-like semicircles. There are two more in the 
transepts, spoken of as the Bishop’s Eye and the 
Dean’s Eye! Hereford Cathedral has also a beautiful 


rose ; and there is another over the western entrance 
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to the ‘Temple Church. The uewW cathedral in Edin- 
burgh is adorned with them. The rose in York 
Minster is probably as much admired as the window 
known as the Five Sisters, which it faces. 

There is a rose window in the west front of Jed- 
burgh Abbey Church ; one may see it from almost 
any point in the town, as well as from any adjacent 
part of the sloping country around, for the great 
hoary ruins of the abbey church stand high, like a 
large crown to the sturdy steely-grey town. Many 
and many a Jeddart man. armed with his Jeddart axe 
and Jeddart staff, has cast wondering glances at it as 
he rode past, not knowing whether the fortunes of 
the fray to which he was bound would admit of ever 
seeing it again. The Earl of Surrey having success- 
fully stormed the town, September 23rd, 1523, directed 
an attack upon the venerable abbey, which he carried 
on till night fell, and then continued in the dark till 
it surrendered, and he set it on fire. He must have 
had misgivings as the flames leapt round the lovely 
windows, and up the stately columns, and in and out 
among the stalwart arches so piously built with the 
utmost beauty known to the builders, for a sudden 
stampede of horses from an enclosure, next night, 
caused so much terror in his camp that he thought 
evil spirits possessed them, Time, and pitiless rains 
and frosts, and sweeping winds, have added to the 
destruction wrought by the soldierly earl and his 
comrades ; but still the rose window pleadingly looks 
down from its high place in the western gable into 
the roofless nave on the one side, and out towards 
the oft-contested country on the other. It has 
twelve cusp-headed divisions all radiating from a 
small central ring to the desply recessed circle of 
mouldings at their outer edge. The spandrils formed 
by this arrangement are also cusped. 

Rose windows have been used much more freely 
on the Continent than with us. The rose in Stras- 
hourg Cathedral is of surpassing loveliness. It is 
full of beautiful thoughts, all finding their well- 
ordered way to a central point or idea. There are 
as many as thirty-two radiating columned compart- 
ments in it, all confessing, as it were, the same faith 
and joy in the Creator of the universe. The design 
of the rose in St. Stephen’s, Vienna, is more intricate, 
being a set of quatrefoils, disposed in a more self- 
asserting manner. Nevertheless, it is small, and 
occupies a much less prominent position. The rose 
in St. Maclou, in Rouen, again, is more subordinate. 
The cathedral of Troyes has a very handsome 
example. The cathedral of Evreux has one of a 
later constrnetion—flamboyant, it is called, because 
all the ornament is as flames, tongne-shaped. 
Another specimen of this period may be seen in 
the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, close to the 
Louvre. An admirable example in the chapel of the 
chateau of Saint-Germain-en-Laye consists of a small 
central ring or six-leaved rosette, from which depart, 
wheel-fashion, a series of light shafts, connected to- 
gether at the inner ring by eusps, and diverging till 
arrested by the large outer ring of the rose. Between 
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IN THE TRANSEPTS, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


each space midway is a small six-leaved rosette, thus 
forming a ring of roses within the rose, and beyond 
are two cusped-headed arches. This rose is con- 
tained in a square, which leaves spandrils at each 
angle, each of which is likewise filled in with a six- 
leaved rosette, with a small trefoil on either side of it. 
Perhaps the most interesting Continental rose is that 
in the venerable west front of Notre Dame, Paris. 
Who that has once looked upon its delicacy and ma- 
jesty can disparage it? There, in the midst of gay and 
golden Paris, with the Seine flowing past it, both 
on the north and south of it, fresh from meadows, 
perhaps as gay and golden, deeper in the heart of La 
Belle France, stands the superb pile that has been so 
much to the august line of Freneh kings and their 
knights, and French ecclesiastics and the people. 
The west front can be deseried frem afar because 
of its two tall, massy square towers. As we 
approach it along the bright, broad, and busy 
quays, we note its three noble portals, so deeply 
recessed as to be almost cavernous, with their moulded 
headings rich with rows of sculptured figures. We 
note, too, the niched and stepped buttresses that 
divide these doorways, and rise to the full height of 
the front, thus dividing the whole of it into three 
parts, in the very centre of which, between two lines 
of areading drawn across the whele width of the 
facade, is the glorious rose, sparkling dimly, like 
a great antique jewel. There are two others in the 
transepts full of beautiful inter-columniation, set 
in squares, like that at Sat‘nt-{:ermain-en-Laye, 


leaving spandrils to be filled sp with geometrical 


tracery. But this one, as though meant for an 
emblem of Eternity, is acompiete cirele. It is forty- 
two feet in diameter, and full of ancient stained 
glass, It is of early thirteenth century workman- 
ship, or about forty years older than the roses in the 


transepts, which were placed there in 1257, and is as 
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remarkable for its solidity as for its lightness. It 
has two concentric sets of small shafts, or columns, 
radiating from a central eye, the outer one being 
divided into twenty-four parts, and the inner zone 
into twelve. Its grand simplicity has never been 


surpassed. The Sainte-Chapelle has also a beautiful 


rose. The abbatial church of Braisne has another of 
much interest. 

In a word, the rose window has played an important 
part in church architecture, and its eonsideration 
brings to mind many interwoven subjects of strange 


Ss. W. 


and wide consequence, 


OO OO oo —_——- 


HOW GOD 


THIRD 


BY THE VERY REV. 


have seen with what 
great power Samuel's 
schools wrought, both 
in raising the general 
culture of the nation to 
a high elevation, and 
also in forming a body 
of men whose great 
duty it was to guard 
and study the Serip- 
tures, and who, in 
course of were 
Holy 
Ghost to make import- 


time, 
moved by the 


ant additions to their 
Following 
the impulse given by Samuel, they devoted their at- 
tention for a time exclusively to history, and the 
Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles were com- 





eontents. 


piled from contemporary narratives, which had pro- 
phets for their writers. But at length, in Hosea and 
Jonah, we have the commencement of a new class of 
writings, containing the theological teaching of the 
chiefs of the prophetic schools. 

And what the schools of the prophets did for his- 
tory and theology was accomplished for the Psalms 
by the Temple service. Sufficient attention has per- 
haps scarcely been paid to this most spiritual addi- 
tion to the Levitical ritual made by David and 
his captains. There is nothing comparable with it 
elsewhere in the history of religious worship, and 
even now, after nearly three thousand years of 
interval, psalmody remains one of the sweetest and 


And David 


for besides 


most devotional parts of Divine worship. 
arranged his services on a grand seale ; 
the chief musicians, no less than four thousand 
Levites were trained to play upon musical instru- 
meuts (1 Chron, xxiii. 5). Only a portion of these 
were called up from time to time by an arranged 
course, but on grand oceasions large numbers were 
assembled, At the dedication of the Temple by 
Solomon, the singers and players numbered no less 
than four hundred and eight. Now, the constant 
maintenance of the 


music at the daily Temple 
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worship must have involved the making of a vast 
number of copies of the Psalms sung there. The 
hundred and 


chief singers alone numbered two 


eighty-eight (1 Chron, xxv. 7). And we must note 


that this musical service was also of prophetic origin ; 
so that even the musicians are said “to prophesy with 
(1 Chron. 


In fact, we see the commencement of it in 


harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals ” 
verse 1), 
Samuel's service, which was so solemn that both 
Saul’s messengers, and finally Saul himself, were 
forced to take part in the singing, and the latter 
with such fervour that at length he stripped himself 
of his royal mantle, and finally lay down exhausted 
with fatigue (1 Sam, xix. 20—24). 

A vast literature of hymns must have grown up 
round the Temple service, many of them, like the 
ballads in the ‘ Book of the Wars of Jehovah,” being 
uninspired, and unfit for more than temporary use. 
But they were subjected to careful examination, and 
apparently in the reign of Hezekiah the genuine 
Psalms of David, of Asaph, of Heman, of Solomon, 
and some few others of prophetical rank, were  se- 
parated from the rest. There are at present five 
books of Psalms, but probably not more than three 
of them existed in those days. It was a time when 
isaiah and Micah flourished, and when Jewish litera- 
ture was oid enough to be made the subject. of 
archeological inquiry. We have express authority 
for the fact that the men of Hezekiah made search 
for and copied out proverbs of Solomon (Prov. xxv. 
1), and these learned men would not neglect the 
Psalins. It is, in fact, a necessary conclusion from 
what we read, “that Hezekiah and the princes com- 
manded the Levites to sing praise unto Jehovah with 
the words of David, and of Asaph the seer” (2 Chron. 
xxix. 30); and as he ‘ 
taught the good knowledge of Jehovali” (2 Chron. xxx. 
22), and provided for their maintenance in Jerusalem, 


‘encouraged the Levites that 


that they might devote themselves to the study of 
the Law (2 Chron. xxxi. 4), it is plain that during 
his reign great attention was paid to and care taken 
of every part of the Word of God. 

The reign of his son Manasseh was a disastrous 


time, for he shed innocent blood in abundance (2 
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Kings xxi. 16), and gave himself to idolatry. But 
he certainly did not root out the worship of Jehovah, 
even if he tried to do so. Confessedly he tried to 
lead the people into idolatry, but he was rebuked by 
seers, Who spake to him “in the name of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18), and that so 
effectually that the matter was considered worth re- 
cording, and was narrated at length in “the sayings 
of Hosai” (rendered ‘tthe seers” in the Authorised 
Version and the Septuagint). It is plain, therefore, 
that the seers—a branch of the prophetic order—were 
bold enough, and influential enough, to rebuke the 
king, and bring him back to his allegiance to Jehovah. 

When, then, the High Priest, Hilkiah, “found the 
Book of the Law in the house of Jehovah” (2 Kings 
xxii. 8), the excitement caused thereby arose ap- 
parently from its being the actual copy laid up by 
the side of the ark, though whether it was actually 
of the age of Moses we cannot tell. But the dis 
covery of the authentic copy naturally caused men 
to study it ; and though the priests knew the ritual 
portion of the Law, yet evidently the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and especially Deut. xxviii., was not 
equally familiar to them. But reading was possible 
then only to a Scribe, or to one who had had a Seribe’s 
training, For in Hebrew the consonants only were 
written, and these in a continuous row, with no 
divisions between the words, and no vowels. The 
Greeks changed some of the Hebrew consonants into 
vowels, as, for instance, aleph into a, hé into e, yod 
into 1; but it was not until the sixth century of the 
Christian era, when Hebrew was ceasing to be a 
spoken language, that the Jews adopted vowels from 
the Greeks, and wrote them over or under the con- 
sonants. Now, if anyone will try to read a page of 
English without vowels or division into words, he 
will find it no easy nor pleasant task; but the very 
difficulty made the knowledge of the prophets and 
Scribes more thorough. When they read and ex- 
plained the Scriptures in their schools, they knew 
what was the right division, and what were the right 
vowels, because this knowledge had been handed 
down to them through a succession of teachers—- 
priests first at Shiloh, prophets afterwards from 
Samuel’s days. It would have been no easy matter 
to destroy knowledge so deeply graven on the 
memories of a large number of men devoted to its 
study; and yet the mass of the people, and even 
high statesmen, might have but a cursory acquaiiit- 
ance with books well known to the Seribes. The 
knowledge of them in ordinary cases would be ce 
quired through hearing the Scriptures read, and_ it 
Was not until after the return from the Babylonian 
Captivity that synagogues were gradually built in 
every city, in which on each Sabbath Day the Worl 
of God was read. 

That era of great and general study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was preceded by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Now, we cannot doubt that the sack and 
ruin of the city, the burning of the Temple, and 
the havoe of war throughout the land, carried out so 
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ruthlessly that for two generations the whole country 
lay empty and bare, must have caused the destrue- 
tion of many a priceless treasure of learning, and of 
many a sacred book stored up in the prophetical 
colleges and schools. But merciful provision had 
been made to render the loss as light as possible. 
Now, that which made the destruction of Jerusalem 
a matter of comparatively slight importance was 
Nebuchadnezzar’s purpose of making Babylon a 
colossal city, and, as soon as he had built its walls, 
he began to people its vast spaces with inhabitants, 
For this object he forcibly removed large masses of 
people from their homes, and compelled them to settle 
in his city. But he did not want paupers and use- 
less people, such as even our colonies would refuse: 
he took the very best; and he would require them to 
take with them all their means, so that they might 
at once embark in trade or in some handicraft, and 
not be a burden to the State. 

He began this process on a small seale in the 
third year of Jehciakim, eighteen years before the 
At that time he had but just 
ascended the throne, and his plans were but in the 


fall of Jerusalem. 


bud ; but the important point in this deportation 
was that Daniel was one of the exiles, and that he 
and his companions rose to such great power that the 
condition of Jewish settlers in the future became 
Eight years afterwards Nebu- 
chadnezzar carefully selected ten thousand men, and 


highly favourable. 


made them migrate from Judiea to Babylon, choosing 
both men of war for his army, craftsmen and smiths 
to exercise their callings in his city, and the young 
king Jeconiah, his mother, and some of the princes, 
to add to the splendour of his court. Now, Babylon 
at this time was what Ur of the Chaldees had been 
long ago. It was the great emporium of the trade 
with India and the East; and the goods brought 
there in ships up the Euphrates were dispersed 
thence to Europe by caravans, which brought back 
the produce of Greece and Asia Minor. This ecara- 
van route lay to the north of Jerusalem, and reached 
the Euphrates at Carchemish. The journey of the 
Jews by that route, with their wives and children, 
their households, and their goods and chattels, would 
he easy enough, and Daniel was at Babylon to make 
arrangements for their safe reception. And we must 
hear in mind that they would not be treated as 
plisoners of war, nor as captives meant for the slave- 
market; they were colonists, and soon te be citizens 
of the imperial city. And at such a place the Jews, 
with their wonderful aptitude for trade, would soon 
be thriving and wealthy men. They were selected as 
those most fit to be successful settlers in the new 
city—for such it virtually was—and Jeremiah always 
speaks of them as men who morally also were the 
best portion of the citizens of Jerusalem. Nebu- 
chadnezzar had chosen them well, for they were the 
“vood figs carried to Babylon for theiz good ;” while 
Zedekiah and those left behind at Jerusalem were 
“very naughty figs, which eould not be eaten, they 
were so bad” (Jer, xxiv.). He values them so highly 
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that he writes a letter to them, encouraging them to 
settle peaceably in their new abode ; and, treating 
them as capitalists well off in worldly matters, he 
bids them build houses and plant gardens (Jer. xxix.). 
He assures them that God’s purposes towards them 
were for their peace, but that the exile was to last 
seventy years, so that none but the very youngest 
could ever hope to return in person, 
letter, 
maintained between Babylon and Jerusalem (Jer. 


Besides this 
formal there was constant communication 
xxix. 25), and Zedekiah went thither in person in 
his fourth year to try and propitiate Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. li. 59). 
with them, the exiles, as soon as they began to 
that they 
‘elders, priests, 
and prophets” (Jer. xxix. 1), and owing to the in- 
fluence of Daniel, the king was favourably affected 


Besides, therefore, what they took 


prosper, would obtain from home all 


‘ 


wanted. There were among them 


towards their religion. As a matter of fact, we know 
that the exile produced in them the most intense faith 
and devotion; and their religion, even before the 
Temple had fallen, had made its home in the con- 
queror’s city. 

Equally peaceful was their return to their country, 
They came back with the consent and favour of 
Cyrus, and probably they had earned his goodwill 
by the part they had taken in delivering Babylon up 
to hisarms. And when trouble and difficulty came 
upon them, the Persian king, Artaxerxes, sent to 
their aid aScribe. What better proof could we have 
that the study of the Seriptures was in high repute 
among the exiles? They had with them Zerubbabel, 
the representative of their kings, and Jeshua, their 
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3 OVE'S peace is in her pure young heart 


’ 





Love’s light is on her face, 
o- She carries sunshine in her eyes 
To many a shady place. 


For aught she has of good and sweet 
She only seeks to share ; 

She lends her loving strength to all 
The crosses others bear. 


Her posies cheer the sufferer’s bed, 
The city workshop’s gloom, 
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high priest (Ezra iii. 2), yet a Scribe conies to take 


the foremost place, and is made their chie, 
Biblical learning must therefore have flourished 


during the exile, and Ezra seems to have inherited 
the high place which used to be held by the beads 
We know, too, that the 
exiles had not lost their family rolls. On the contrary, 


of the prophetic schools, 


so strict were they in the matter of genealogy that a 
neble family of priests descended from one who had 
married a daughter of David's benefactor, Barzillai 
the Gileadite, was degraded from the priesthood, not 
because of this marriage, but because they could not 
prove their pedigree. The marriage was no dis- 
qualification, for we find that the high priest Jehoiada 
had married the sister of King Ahaziah, who belonged, 
therefore, to the tribe of Judah (2 Chron. xxii. 21), 
But their carelessness in losing their family records 
was held to be a sufficient reason for refusing them 
leave to be partakers with the altar. 

They brought back with them more than seven 
thousand domestic servants, and even two hundred 
singing men and women (Ezra ii, 65). As, then, they 
had been men of substance when they went to Baby- 
lon, so they were men of substance at their return, 
And thus Nebuchadnezzar’s policy of making Baby- 
Jon a city more vast than Nineveh, and of peopling 
the mighty space he had iaciosed within its walls 
by picked men forced to settle there, was overruled 
by God fer His people’s good. It provided a saie 
home for their religion, it wrought in then: a national 
reformation, and ienceforwards the Jewish 
people have been famous for their hatred of idolatry, 
and their zealous maintenance of their national faith. 


ever 





CONSOLATION. 


She has a wreath to lay upon 
The stranger's lonely tomb. 


Through every gentle deed she does 
Love's soft aroma steals, 

The weary heart grows fresh again, 
The wounded spirit heals. 


And when she wanders through the woods 
In morning's dewy hour, 

Standing amid the flowers we see 
Herself the fairest flower ! 


I. F. M. 
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‘Her posies cheer the sufferer’s bed, 
The city workshop’s gloom.” 


“4 MESSENGER OF CONSOLATION.” —See p. 552 
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MY BROTHER BASILL. 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CHAPTER XVI. 
KINDRED SPIRITS. 


“For Art may err, but Nature cannot miss.” 





¥ ws “ TF AM a found- 
ling too,” 





said Miss Tem- 
ple; and I was 
too absolutely 
amazed to utter 
a word, 

A foundling! 
When Mrs. 
Fielding had ap- 
plied the dis- 
paraging term to 
Basil I had hotly 
resented it, and 





here was this beautiful and 
noble - looking girl, whom 
we had deemed so far above 

him, calmly applying it to herself ! 

“A foundling !” I said at last, with a sensation of 
getting my breath. “ You must mean it in a very 
different sense from that in which it is generally 
used.” 

“Must I? Why, I wonder?” she asked, with 
rather haughty surprise, and I did not know how to 
answer her. How could [I tell her that she looked 
too proud and too essentially patrician for the part 
she claimed; that it seemed to me that a lowlier 
hearing would have been more natural, and perhaps 
more suitable, in one who, by her own showing, 
might be of lowly birth? I held my peace, checked 
less by the slight Aauteur in her tone than by the 
remembrance of another “foundling,” not less patri- 
cian-looking, and certainly not a whit less proud. 

Miss Temple went on with kindling glanee— 

“A foundling is one, is it not, whose parents are 
unknown, who is left to live or die as fate—no, as 
God !—shall decide, and who is found and cherished 
for pity’s sake by those on whom she has no other 
claim? If that is a foundling, Iam one. I do not 
know who my parents were; I do not know their 
name, or race, or country! [I was found, a helpless, 
dying child, clasped in a dead woman’s arms, and 
brought to the good man who has been as a father 
to me-—the only father I have ever known, or ever 
shall know.” 

“You mean Lord Otterbourne ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I mean Lord Otterbourne. You 
who do not know him, cannot understand all he has 
done for me—all that he is to me. If he were my 
own father, I could not love him more.” 

She broke off, and I saw that her eyes were bright 
with tears of grateful emotion, 
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“People do not understand him!” she cried. “They 
think him proud and unsocial, a man who fritters 
away his time dabbling in literature and art, and 
neglecting the duties of his calling. Oh, I see it in 
their faces—all these country squires who spend their 
days in the saddle, and these clergymen who think 
two services a week hard work! Even Mr. Chayter, 
who loves him, I know, thinks much the same. No 
one understands him, no one appreciates him—un- 
less it is your brother, Mr. Ford.” 

There was a softening, a thrill in her voice that 
almost startled me. Yet I could not but understand 
that any regard she felt for Basil was merely a grate- 
ful recognition of his own feeling for the Earl. I 
believe that her voice would have thrilled just so for 
anyone who had rendered Lord Otterbourne a serv- 
ice, nay, even for a dog who had licked his hand, 

I noticed that it was the Earl she seemed to regard 
With such passionate gratitude—not the Countess, 
who, as a woman, might naturally have claimed the 
larger share of the adopted daughter's love. 

“The Earl has a noble face. He is very good— 
very kind, I should think,” I remarked, with a 
pleasant consciousness of saying something accept- 
able; but the depth of grateful feeling in the dark, 
beautiful eyes was quite startling. 

“Kind? Oh, yes, indeed ! I love him—I love him 
with all my heart. I wouid do anything for him— 
anything in the world !” 

She might have stood for a model of filial devotion, 
of love transfigured to sacrifice. In the dark glowing 
eyes was the spirit that sent Iphigenia to the altar, 
and bent the neck of the meek Jewish maiden to 
the knife. The look of wistful yearning, the tone of 
passionate self-surrender, stirred me to sudden and 
no doubt quite uncalled-for pity. 

However willing his ward might be, Lord Otter- 
bourne looked the last man in the world to enforce, 
or even to accept, any sacrifice at her hands. And 
indeed it was difficult to iniagine circumstances that 
What was 
there that this penniless recipient of his bounty could 
bring for sacrifice ? 


could admit it, or even render it possible. 


The obligation, the benefits 
were all on her side, or at least so I found myself 
thinking, till a glance at the sweet, proud face 
reminded me that whatever the Earl had done for 
her, he had not been ill repaid by the happiness the 
mere unfolding of such a human flower must have 
brought to the childless man’s home. 

Oh, my dear, my dear! I am glad to remember 
that I loved and admired you from the first day 
we met—that some subtle sympathy drew our souls 
even then together, some bond, whose source and 
origin we never guessed, claimed kindred from the 
first! I was not at an impulsive age, but no school- 
girl ever found her soul’s twin with swifter conviction 
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than I did this spring ; and as I looked at the speak- 
ing countenance of Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple, I 
felt that the same feelings were stirring also in 
her breast. 
Dieudonnée ! the name I had thought so foreign, 
and almost whimsical for an English girl to bear, 
acquired a sudden sweet significance. God-given— 
this was how her sponsors had regarded the “ found- 
ling” thrown upon their care. The Earl’s dignitied 
face seemed to gain new dignity in my remembrance 
from the thought. 

“T saw your name in a note you wrote to Basil 
once,” I said, “and I thought it a curious one then, 
I understand it now, and I like it very much.” 

“T like it too, and that is why I always sign it in 
full. Iam ealled Donnie for short, and sometimes 
Nora, but Dieudonnée is the name I love best. I 
should like to be that to them always—never to 
cost them sigh or tear if I could help it.” 

“That is very nice of you. But perhaps, if you 
did, you would be thatall the same,” I said, with my 
usual lameness of expression. My mother and Charlie 
were expansive and fluent enough, but I was more 
like my reserved and diffident father. 
mother often said that shyness made me as reserved 


Indeed, my 


as pride made Basil, and perhaps only a woman of 
my mother’s fluent and expressive speech could have 
expressed the difference and similarity so well. I 
wished I had had my mother’s tongue, or even Miss 
Temple’s, as I blundered out my meaning, but the 
girl who was named Dieudonnée understood. 

“You mean that sighs and tears are His sending 
she said with a smile. “ It is like Mr. Ford’s 
A year ago I should have thought 


also?” 
sister to say so. 
it a very strange idea. But not now—not since 
I have known your brother—Basil.” 

There was just the slightest hesitancy before she 

pronounced his name, but the clear, direct regard she 
turned on me forbade the thought that it had any 
special interest for her. No faintest colour wavered 
in the pure ivory cheek, the long curled lashes neither 
trembled nor drooped. There was not a girl in 
Hazelford, I decided, who would have uttered Basil's 
name with quite this majestic indifference. The 
Earl’s ward might be a foundling, but it was evident 
she held herself too far above his steward to have 
the faintest feeling about him, or the slightest reluct- 
ance to discuss him. On the contrary, she seemed, 
perhaps because her quick insight showed her that 
no other topie could possibly have been so welcome 
to me, as willing to talk of him as I could have been 
myself. 
If anything could unloose my 
tongue, it was the opportunity of talking of Basil 
to a sympathetic listener. 
in Miss Temple’s mobile face and expressive eyes, 
I poured out my heart about him, and it was only 
when I found myself at the little gate that led into 
the lane by the Home Farm, that I knew how far 
we hal come, and how long I must have been holding 
forth. 


I was willing. 


Led on by the sympathy 


“T have been very selfish and forgetful—I am 
afraid I must have bored you; I never know 
when to stop when I begin to talk about Basil,” 
I stammered, but Miss Temple did not look of 
fended. 

“ T was not bored, I was interested,” she said, with 
“T never had a brother, and 
the way you feel about him seems so strange and 
beautiful. Nothing about Mr. Ford seems quite like 
other people, I think—not even his sister.” 

She held out her hand, and wished me good-bye, 
but when I had passed through the gate, I looked 
round and saw her looking after me with a curious 
wistfulness. 

“T should like to think that you would come in the 
park—that we should see each other again, Miss 
Will you be there to-morrow, do you 


her sweet candid smile. 


Graham. 
think ?” 

“ T will come if you like—if you wish it.” 

“Thank you; 1 should like—I do wish it!” she 
replied. 

She smiled once more, and bowed, and disappeared 
amongst the trees, and I went my way down the lane, 
and saw Dr. Cheriton’s gig standing at the gate of the 
Home Farm. 

The sight drove Miss Temple from my mind, 
Charlie must be worse—dear, bright, impulsive, 
lovable Charlie! Charlie, whom I felt now as if I 
never loved enough—Charlie, who was my brother in 
a nearer sense even than Basil. I hurried home with 
wildly beating heart, dreading what there might be 
to hear, but Basil looked up with a smile that was 
too mischievous not to be reassuring. 

“So you have come at last!” he said, looking 
absurdly amused, though indeed I could not see 
what there was to be amused at. 

“At last! Yes, indeed, I began to think you 
never were coming,” said Dr. Cheriton. “‘ But what 
is the matter? You Jook quite pale.” 

He put me in a chair, and had _ his pro- 
fessional fingers on my wrist before I could utter a 
word. 

“ Unsteady —quick—weak !” I heard him mutter ; 
“but your colour is coming back. A glass of water, 
Ford! You should not let Miss Graham take 
Or is it that something has 
he asked, looking at me 


such long walks. 
startled or upset you?” 
with an unnecessary anxiety that made me quite 
nervous, 

Basil suggested, with wicked gravity, that perhaps 
I had met a cow, and though at any other time I 
should have resented the imputation on my courage, 
I allowed it to pass without protest. I could not tell 
Dr. Cheriton that his own appearance, and the fears 
it had suggested on Charlie’s behalf, had caused my 
alarm; and at least it was comforting to see that 


Basil could jest, even at my expense. Charlie could 


not be very ill if Basil could joke like this ; and, 
indeed, when I asked after him, Dr. Cheriton said 
he was all but well. 

“In riotous health and spirits,” Charlie’s doctor 
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reported, “and growling like a bear at having to 
keep quarantine. Patients are always unmanage- 
able when they get a slight attack of anything infee- 
tious. They think they must be well as soon as they 
feel well, and do their best to spread infection broad- 
east. If there was a lock-up for convalescents, we 
should soon stamp out zymotie disease !” 

“Hear him!” cried Basil; “he’s off at score. I 
don't know much about what ‘zymotic’ may mean, 
but I do know it’s a word that acts on Cheriton 
much as a red rag would on Deva.” 

“ How is that amiable beast ?” inquired the doctor. 
“A more fell and truculent expression I never saw 
in any animal’s face. I hope Miss Graham gives 
him a wide berth ?” 

“Miss Graham runs indiscriminately from every- 
thing that carries a horn,” Basil declared maliciously ; 
and then he and Dr. Cheriton got into a discussion 
on the respective merits of Devons and Shorthorns, 
in which | am bound to say that the doctor showed 
himself much better acquainted with bucolics than 
Basil had appeared to be with medicine. 

That evening I told Basil of my meeting with 
Miss Temple, waiting, like a coward, as I daresay 
I was, till the dusk hid our faces from each other. 
Yet it was for his sake, not for mine, that I feared 
the light. I think he knew it, that he understood 
at least something of the feelings that stirred my 
heart and thrilled my voice as I spoke to him of the 
girl for whom he had owned his love so short a time 
before, and whom I feared he yet loved better than 
he would admit—or perhaps even better than he 
knew. 

He listened quietly enough, and made no comment 
on what I told him, but his kiss that night seemed 
even more tender than usual, and long after I had gone 
to bed I heard the weird, plaintive tones of my 
brother's violin. 

I wondered if I had been wise to tell him all that 
Miss Temple had said as to her own position. That 
the Earl’s ward had ealled herself a foundling might 
perhaps have suggested impossible dreams of an 
equality that did not and could not exist. Whatever 
her birth, Lord Otterbourne’s ward was as far out of 
his reach as ever; and, even if it were not so, was she 
not also Colonel Hazelford’s betrothed? Anxiously I 
pondered it all, as I lay and listened to the wailing 
strains that rose in the stillness and seemed to speak 
so plainly of unavailing sorrow, of unutterable long- 
ing, of vain and wild regret. 

But when I met Basil in the morning, he asked me 
if I had any commands for Hazelford, and I under- 
stood that whatever thoughts might embitter his 
nights and pour themselves out in those impassionate 
strains, the morning had found him resolute as ever 
to do his duty. It was not Miss Temple’s hopeless 
lover who was picking out the best of my primroses 
to take to the Reetory—it was May Fielding’s be- 
trothed, whose duty and whose full purpose it was 
to forget the very existence of Ellinor Dieudonnée 
Temple. 


My BrorH#er BRaAsit. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


“All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see.” 


IT should not be my hand, I was firmly resolved, 
that should put any stumbling-blocks in my brother's 
path; but unwilling as I was to be in any sense a 
link between the Home Farm and the Castle, I 
could not break my engagement to meet Miss Temple 
in the park. I had, indeed, no desire to break it. 
Basil had gone into Hazelford, and I felt that as far 
as he was concerned, I might go with a clear 
conscience ; while, for myself, there was nothing I 
should like better than to see again the ardent 
and gracious creature I admired so much, whose 
nature seemed so sympathetic, and whom I felt I 
could so easily love. 

And certainly, if I had thought Miss Temple 
charming yesterday, she was not less so to-day. Our 
conversation was on less personal topics, but some- 
times the impersonal is a surer index of personality. 
Our ideal heroes and heroines are a guide to our own 
minds, and I felt that I knew Miss Temple better 
after an hour’s discussion of her favourite authors, 
than I might have done after a month of ordinary 
intercourse. Her range of reading had been wider 
than mine, but if I could not share her enthusiasm 
for Dante and La Motte Fouqué, she could share 
mine for Shakespeare and Scott, and even for some 
of the lesser lights that stud our modern skies. 

The characters that lived on their pages were alive 
for us also this spring morning, and roamed through 
Hazelford Park with us, and made us partners of 
their sorrows and their joys. The soft sward was 
trodden by quite other feet than ours, other figures 
were mirrored in the lake’s still waters, and vanished 
in the dusky paths amidst the trees. For us they 
were all intensely real, and we sympathised with 
their sufferings and rejoiced in their happiness with 
the infinite sympathy of intimate knowledge. The 
hand of genius had laid bare their hearts, and we 
knew them better than perhaps we should ever know 
our actual fellow-creatures. On the whole, we were 
in. full accord about them, but I noticed that Miss 
Temple's admiration was always given to the noble 
and lofty rather than, the passionate or tender. 
Portia and Romola were her favourite heroines, but 
Ophelia and Maggie Tulliver awoke only a pity that 
was not without a touch of scorn. Ophelia, indeed, 
she pronounced to be too far removed from actual 
humanity, and altogether too “sketchy” to be re- 
garded as anything but a poet’s dream, but I saw 
with surprise that she considered Maggie almost as 
unreal. 

“There may be women like that—but it seems 
unnatural that anyone should allow one feeling to 
gain such absolute dominion over all the rest.” 

“Tt might not be right, but you can hardly call it 
unnatural,” I contended, ‘when you remember that 
the feeling was love.” 
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Little as I knew of love myself, I knew at least 
that it was the mightiest power in most women’s 
lives; but, betrothed bride as Miss Temple was, it 
seemed as if she knew even less than this. 
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days when men cared more for a woman’s smile than 
for place or privilege, or riches or fame. How could 
we care in that way now, when love is just an 
accident in a man’s life, something that advances his 
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“Love?” she said calmly. “ But that is always 


exaggerated in poetry and fiction. Of course people 
Jove each other in real life, but they don’t go out of 
their minds about it.” 

“Don’t you believe in love?” I asked, rather nettled 
by the lofty air and superior smile. 

“Not of that kind,” said Miss Temple with decision. 
“Tt might have been possible once perhaps, in the old 





interests or amuses his leisure, but which he leaves 
or takes with almost equal indifference ?” 

I thought of the strange weird strains that had told, 
only last night, of a man’s passionate pain, and looked 
at the serene scornful face with a feeling of wonder, 
and almost of reproach. It seemed a mockery that 
the girl who, however unconsciously, had almost 
broken my brother's heart, should not even believe 
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that hearts could break. Had she not loved, herself? 
Was not her engagement a witness that her own heart 
was less invulnerable than she would own? Had it 
been anyone else, I might have imagined that the 
explanation lay in the supposition that her hand had 
been given without her heart, but it was impossible 
to look at Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple and insult her 
by such a thought. What possibilities of passionate 
devotion there were in every line of the proud, tender 
face! Whatever she might profess, I felt sure that 
hers was a nature whose love would be not less than 
other women’s, but infinitely fuller and deeper, more 
tender and more true. 

“T think we shall be friends,” she said, as we 
parted, “and you do net know how I long for a 
friend. It is so lonely here, and triste, as I always 
heard your England was.” 

“My England? I think it is your England too. 
If vou are not quite like English girls, at least you 
are like no others,” [ said with conviction, and I 
knew from her smile that she was pleased. 

“It is what [ would like to think myself,” she said, 
drawing up her slight, stately figure, “as I would 
like to have been Roman when Romanus sum was 
still a word of power.” 

She was ambitions and haughty as any Roman of 
them all, [ thought, this girl whom Basil had dared 


to love! 


Had there been no other barrier between 
them, would not her own nature have been the most 
insuperable of all? Yet she was walking with me, 
and asking for my friendship with a sweet humility 
that seemed to contradict my own conclusions. 

Full of contradictions indeed she was, but the 
interest I felt in her was only whetted by them. — I 
felt sure that, frank as she seemed, there were depths 
in her nature which T had not yet sounded, closed 
chambers into which [ had not been permitted to 
look. But already I was learning to love her, and 
love and trust are eternaily and essentially the same. 
I felt that to know more would only be to love more, 
and looked forward with perfect confidence to what- 
ever time might yet reveal. If only our friendship 
had not to struggle with such diversities of station 
and circumstance. if our paths in life were not likely 
to lie so far apart ! 

Apparently Miss Temple was as anxious as I 
could be to make the most of the time we were 
able to spend together. Every morning I found her 
waiting for me in the park, and many were the invi- 
tations I received to dinc ind spend the evening at 
the Castle. For some time I refused them all. I was 
too shy to go without Basil, and I knew too well 
how much better it was that he should decline. 

But at last came a formal invitation from the Earl 
and Countess that was too much like a command to 
be disputed. Basil said we must accept it, and I 
could only do as I was bid. 

“T wish they had not asked us,” I said ungrate- 
fully. “I shan’t know what to do—I shan’t know 
what to talk about—above all, I shan’t know what 
to wear.” 
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““Do as you would do anywhere else—talk about 
anything that interests you—wear either black or 
white, if you want to look well,” said Basil senten- 
tiously. 

“ Black or white! That ’s what men always say. 
They ’ve no idea of colour.” 

“ They ’ve pretty strong ideas about looks, though,” 
retorted Basil. “‘ Women always look best in one or 
the other, unless it’s in those dark blue gowns you 
wear sometimes at tennis.” 

But as blue serge was clearly inadmissible, I hoped 

sasil’s ideas of feminine costume would be satisfied 
with the white lace I had felt it rather foolish to put 
in my box. But folly, as well as wisdom, is some- 
times justified of her children, and the dress I’ had 
thought too “fine” for any occasions likely to arise 
in Basil’s bachelor ménage, was suitable enough for a 
quiet dinner at the Castle. 

No one else was going, [ knew; and indeed, it 
was difficult to see whom else they could have asked. 
Whatever Lord Otterbourne and his family might 
do, few of their magnificent neighbours would have 
cared to sit down to dinner with the steward and the 
steward’s sister. I accepted the fact, as regarded 
myself, with the equability with which we accept 
east wind or chicken-pox—as something disagreeable 
no doubt, but against which it is useless to protest ; 
but as regarded Basil, I told myself proudly that the 
loss was not his, but theirs. How handsome he was 
looking to-night, I thought—how refined, how aristo- 
cratic in the best sense in which we ean use the 
word! 

My heart swelled with love and pride as [ walked 
quietly along beside him. He did not seem inclined 
to talk, and I had plenty to think of as we passed 
under the budding elms of Hazelford Park. TI had 
never seen Basil at the Castle, or in Miss Temple’s 
society, and I wondered much how he would go 
through the evening. If there would be more pain or 
pleasure in it, I could not even guess. His face was 
set and pale, it was true, but on his lips was the 
foreshadowing of a smile, and in his eyes a light 
to which they had long been strange. 

And it was all for a woman whom he might not 
love, and whose love had long since been given to 
another man ! 

“Shall we see the Countess, do you think?” I 
asked, when the silent walk had become almost 
unbearable. 

“T should think not. She hardly ever dines with 
them, unless they are quite alone.” 

“T don’t know whether to hope we shali see her 
or not. Lam eurious to see her, but I am half afraid 
of her. I faney she must be stern and repelling; 
Miss Temple seems to like the Earl so much more.” 

“Stern and repelling? Oh!” cried Basil, rousing 
himself, and speaking quite earnestly, “ whatever 
Lady Otterbourne may be, she is not that! Her 
face is one of the sweetest, as it is certainly one of 
the saddest I ever saw.” 

And, indeed, when I saw it, I agreed with him, 
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Kind, and noble-looking, and dignified as the Earl’s 
face was, there was a charm about his wife’s fair, 
delicate countenance that his would never know. 
Contrary to Basil’s expectation, the Countess received 
us herself, and I was sure that the unusual exertion 
was made on my account. Unless Lady Otterbourne’s 
looks belied her, she was exactly the woman to show 
not less but more courtesy to those whose station 
was inferior to her own. 

White as her hair was, I felt sure she was con- 
siderably younger than the Earl. The contrast 
between the white hair and delicate skin had all the 
piquaney which strikes us in the poudré portraits 
of our grandmother’s young days, and gave her eyes 
the brillianey for which they were famous then. 
What beautiful eyes they were, the blue even more 
nearly the sapphire shade than I had expected, and 
the pupils so large as to make it seem still more 
deep. For the rest, her features were small but fine, 
the lips a little parted, the teeth singularly white. 
The mouth drooped a little at the corners, and this 
and the pensive expression of the eyes gave the effect 
of sadness, of which Basil had spoken ; but when 
she smiled, her expression was wonderfully sweet. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said, giving me a 
hand so small and fine and white that the diamonds 
glittering on it seemed its only fit and natural 
adornment. ‘ Donnie tells me how kind you have 
It was good of you. She 
has been so much alone lately; though now, I hope, 


been in walking with her. 


her loneliness is over.” 

[murmured something as appropriate as a some- 
what hazy conception of her meaning allowed. I 
did not understand why Miss Temple’s loneliness was 
to be considered so suddenly at an end, for something 
in Lady Otterbourne’s glance, and the blush which 
sprang to Miss Temple’s cheek, forbade the idea that 
she referred to my companionship. But the next 
moment the mystery was solved by the entrance of 
a gentleman in whom I recognised Colonel Hazelford, 
and who bowed to Basil without speaking, and 
acknowledged his introduction to me in a similar 
frigid manner. 

But coldly and haughtily as he bowed, I was sure 
that as Lady Otterbourne introduced us, he shot a 
glance of startled scrutiny at me, as if my name or 
face had struck him as familiar, or at least as having 
Perhaps Miss Temple had 
been talking of me, I thought, and perhaps—absurd 


some association for him. 


as the idea seemed—he resented her friendship with 
me. But as he soon after began to talk to me 
pleasantly enough, I coneluded I had been mistaken 
Still, I had not been mistaken 
as to the curious, inquiring 


in this supposition. 
glance, nor, | think, as 
to the meaning of it. I might not have noticed it, 
perhaps, but for the conviction thrilling through me 
that somewhere—somewhere, if I could only remem- 
ber where !—I had seen Colonel Hazelford before. 
I felt it more strongly than ever now, but try as I 
would to remember, I was utterly at fault. 

Suddenly he turned to me, and spoke— 


“T suppose you are like every Graham [| ever met, 
and claim descent from Bonnie Dundee?” he ob- 
served, with the soft cynical smile that seemed 
natural to him. 

“T believe there is a remote connection, but I don’t 
insist upon it,” I said indifferently. 

“You are more charitable than most of your clan ! 
Scotch people always expect their friends to have 
such robust faith in all their ‘forbears.’ You are 
Scotch, I suppose ?” 

“My forbears were, but our family has been too 
long in England to call itself anything but English.” 

“There are a good many Grahams in the army,” 
observed Colonel Hazelford. 
any relations there ? ” 

“Why can’t you ask me plainly who I am?” I 
thought to myself. ‘ You’re evidently dying to 
know, though I can’t imagine why.” And then I 
answered demurely and aloud— 

“My father was in the army, but he has been 
dead many years now.” 

I looked full at my inquisitive neighbour as I 
spoke, and I was quite sure that he looked relieved. 
Whether he would have said anything to explain 
either the curiosity or the relief I could not tell ; 
Lord Otterbourne came to take me down to dinner, 
and our little colloquy came abruptly to an end. 


“ T wonder if you have 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A LITTLE DINNER, 
“ And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs — 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 
THE dinner was served in what was called the small 
dining-room, a room that was small, no doubt, in 
comparison with the banqueting-hall, but that seemed 
to me of sufficiently imposing proportions to make 
It was rather a 
gloomy room, unless brilliantly lighted. The walls 
were painted in sober green, and hung with dark 
family portraits in massive frames, and the ponderous 


the name a laughable misnomer. 


furniture was of carved oak. 

To-night, however, the long dining-table was dark 
A round table was laid out in the deep 
embrasure of a large bay-window, and the shaded 
lamps upon it served further to accentuate the gloom 
of the wide spaces on either hand. The rest of the 
room was barely lighted by candelabra on the walls, 
and the twinkling candles, fading swiftly to faint 
points of light, only seemed to show the length of 
the unoccupied space, as the subdued echo of our 
voices told of the loftiness of the groined and decorated 
ceiling above us. 

The Countess was served in her own apartment, 
and the rest of us sat down to the round table, with 
an absence of state or formality that relieved the 
nervous apprehension I was beginning to be a little 


and bare. 
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ashamed of. Lord Otterbourne was on one side of 
me, and Colonel Hazelford on the other, and beyond 
him was Miss Temple, with Basil between her and 
the Earl. Servants in the Hazelford liveries stood 
behind each chair, and noiselessly supplied our wants, 
except that behind Colonel Hazelford was a tall, 
striking-looking man, dark as the Hindu valet I had 
seen on my visit to the Castle with Uncle Chayter, 
but of much more independent bearing. He seemed 
very attentive to his master’s requirements, but took 
no part in waiting on anyone else. 

The Earl and Basil were soon absorbed in a musical 
discussion, and as Miss ‘Temple sipped her soup in 
silence, and looked, I thought, rather nervous and 
constrained, the burden of conversation fell on 
Colonel Hazelford. He tried one or two topics 
with Miss Temple, but they fell so flat that I did 
not wonder that at last he turned to me. 

“Are you fond of music, Miss Graham?” he 
inquired, “or do you think with me that, delightful 
as it is, it is possible to have a little too much of 
it?” 

The faintest half-glance at the Earl and Basil 
seemed to point the words, and made my reply 


‘ 


doubly guarded. 

“T never tire of my brother’s music,” I said 
quietly, and though Miss Temple did not seem to 
be listening to us, [ knew that she smiled. 

“Is Mr. Ford your brother?” he asked indiffer- 
ently. “A half-brother, I suppose ?” 

[I don’t 
think the Colonel even heard my lame remark, and 


“Well, no,” [ began, and then [ stopped. 


I was not sorry. 
then. The story [ had told Miss Temple in the 
privacy and solitude of Hazelford Park was not one 


I could not go into explanations 


I was inclined to repeat to Colonel Hazelford with 
servants behind our chairs, and Basil himself oppo- 
site to us. Evidently he was not curious, and was 
quite willing to take my silence for assent without 
investigation. 

“Ford is a musical name, I fancy,” he observed. 
“There was a fellow in my old regiment, out in 
India, a trumpeter——” 

The glass I was about to drink from dropped from 
my fingers, and shivered on my plate. Trumpeter 
Ford! How little Colonel Hazelford knew how 
much that name meant to me and to Basil! He 
turned to me now with quite uncomprehending 
concern. 

“Miss Graham! Is anything the matter? You 
have not hurt yourself, I trust?” he asked, while the 
servants removed the broken glass, spread a clean 
serviette over the soaked cloth, and supplied me with 
another plate, as if such services were part of the 
usual routine of dinner at Hazelford Castle. 

“No—it is nothing—I was foolish to be so 
startled,” I stammered, while the Earl consider- 
ately continued his conversation with Basil, with- 
out even looking my way. I believe he thought the 
whole affair a piece of country gaucherie, but I was 
too startled and agitated to care what he thought. 
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Trumpeter Ford! Who could tell what revelations 


I might not be on the verge of? I left my fresh 
supply of fish untasted, and turned eagerly to Colonel 
Hazelford. 

“Did you know him?” I asked. “ Did you really 
know Trumpeter Ford ?—the one who was killed 
at ——” 

This time it was Colonel Hazelford’s turn to look 
dismayed. 

“Hush!” he eried, before I could finish the sentence. 
“T know what you mean—but some words are taboo 
here. I was not thinking of all that when I men- 
tioned him, poor fellow, but only of his playing. He 
was trumpeter in the regimental band, but nothing 
came amiss to him in the way of music. Trumpet, 
horn, or flute, violin, ‘cello, or double-bass—he was a 
dab at them all, a band in himself, a regular musical 
genius.” 

I thought of little Basil’s “ tum-tum man,” and felt 
myself flush with excitement. 

“Was he—was he anything like my brother?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Well, he was tall and fair, if I remember right— 
not a bad-looking fellow at all—but only a common 
soldier, you know. Surely you don’t imagine there 
could be any relationship ?” 

It was an indirect compliment to Basil, I suppose, 
but [ was too anxious to care about compliments. 

“T should like to know anything you could tell me 
about him,” I said earnestly. “I am very much 
interested in him, though I know nothing but his 
name, and that he perished in the massacre——” 

“Ah, yes, yes! exactly,” interrupted Colonel 
Hazelford. And then in a lower voice he added 
rapidly, “Pray don’t allude to that here. There 
were circumstances that make it too painful. The 
Countess lost her only sister there, and—and, in short, 
we never talk about it.” 

Miss Temple, who had been looking at us with an 
expression of concern, leant forward and added, in a 
whisper— 

“It was not only her sister, but her child. He 
was going to England with his aunt, and perished 
with her, and the Countess has never been the same 
since.” 

“Don’t talk of it !” cried Colonel Hazelford, in an 
agitated voice. He absolutely shuddered, and drank 
off a glass of water before he could speak, and I 
looked at him with more liking than I had hitherto 
felt. He had evidently more sensibility than I had 
given him eredit for, I reflected ; but, indeed, was not 
Ellinor Temple’s love a guarantee that he must 
possess far more good qualities than his cynical 
manner allowed to appear ? 

I looked from him to his betrothed, who was look- 
ing lovely, as usual, and as usual in a style peculiar 
to herself. Her dress was of rich black lace, and a 
black lace mantilla was thrown Spanish fashion 
about her shoulders and her head. The pins that 
fastened it were set with rubies, and a brooch of the 
same rich gems glowed at the fair white throat. 
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Most English girls would have looked awkward or con- 
scious in the unaccustomed garment, but Miss Temple 
wore it with easy grace, as if to the manner born, 

I saw Basil’s eyes rest upon her once with a look of 
passionate admiration, but I do not think she saw it. 
Had she seen and understood it, 1 think—knowing 
what I know now—that even Ellinor Dieudonnée 
Temple could hardly have preserved that air of superb 
indifference and composure. Whether she saw it or 
not, she made no sign, giving apparently her chief 
attention to the dinner she trifled with rather than ate, 
and speaking very little to any of us, while to Basil, 
I noticed, she scarcely spoke at all. As I looked at 
her, I felt that she was Miss Temple all over—not 
Basil’s friend, nor the Dieudonnée I had walked with 
in the park. Rightly or wrengly, I attributed the 
change to Colonel Hazelford’s presence ; and indeed, 
when we left the table, she drew my arm through 
hers caressingly. 

“Do you care to go into the drawing-room? It is 
so lovely outside, and here in the house one cannot 
breathe.” 

I had not thought the spring evening at all op- 
pressive, but I acceded to her wish for fresh air, only 
stipulating that she should put on something warmer 
than the mantilla that was more suited for 
Andalusian than English skies. 

“Why?” she asked, looking at me with dark 
mutinous eyes. “Am I so valuable to anyone—or is 
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lace 


life so precious to me?” 

Nevertheless she asked for shawls, and when they 
Thad 
not ventured to answer her questions—how could I, 
when the hall was lined with servants?—and I do not 
think she expected it. 
scepticism, or even of despair—it was a momentary 


were brought, she condescepded to put one on. 


It was not the Cui bono? of 


impatience and petulance of which she was already 
ashamed. 

“We will not go far,” she said, turning on to one of 
the sheltered terraces that were cut in the side of the 
cliff, “Ido not want to be foolish—but it is so com- 
fortable to be here. 
out here, where nothing comes between usand heaven.” 

She turned a yearning face up to the clear sky, the 
sky that seems so far to impatient spirits, so silent 
and so cold to the warm sympathies of youth, and 
shivered a little, and drew her shawl more closely 
round her. But when I asked if she were cold, she 
shook her head ; and indeed the hand she laid on mine 


It seems more possible to be good 


burnt through the dainty glove. 

The terrace ran close under the side of the castle 
that overhung Hazelford. From the town below, it 
could not be distinguished from the face of the cliff, 
but art had made the narrow ledge a very path of 
beauty. We walked between and 
azaleas, and gazed at the meadows below us, and the 


rhododendrons 


dark sea beyond, through a fringe of wistaria blossoms, 
faint and pale as the sky above. For some time we 
paced the terrace in silence, and then 

“ How lovely it all is!” I sighed. “ How delightful 





it must be to be always surrounded with beauty !” 
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“Do you care for beauty that means so much care 
and thought and pains?” said Ellinor Temple. 
“Don’t you think there is something unnatural 
about it all, something forced and cold? Would not 
these alien blooms be happier on their native Hima- 
laya—should not we be even more content with the 
growth of English soil? When I walked back with 
you yesterday, a laburnum hung over the gate of the 
Home Farm, and a lilac close by scented all the air— 
and yet you sigh for beauty! When the hedges are 
white with may : 

“The evening air may be uncommonly chilly !” 
finished Colonel Hazelford, prosaically. ‘‘ Nora mia, 
I am bidden to remind you of the treacherous nature 
of an English spring. A thousand pardons if I have 
spoiled your eloquence! You shall conclude your 
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pastoral remarks as we go indoors,’ 

Miss Temple took the arm he offered, but she said 
no more. Perhaps the half-sneering tone checked 
her, or perhaps the current of her thoughts was 
changed by Colonel Hazelford’s appearance on the 
scene, She fell in with his lighter vein, and talked 
gaily enough as we went back to the house. The 
strains of a violin showed that the Earl and Basil had 
left the dining-room also, and Colonel Hazelford told 
us we should find them in Lady Otterbourne’s 
boudoir. 

“Lady Otterbourne wishes to hear Mr, Ford play, 
so the rural Strephon 

He stopped short, checked less, I think, by any- 
thing my face expressed than by the haughty offence 
in Miss Temple’s. 

* Apologise !” she said curtly. 
you can do,” 

“T own it,” he said, gracefully enough. “ Miss 
Graham, can very sincere regret win pardon for a 
carelessness that was not intentional rudeness ?” 

He held out his hand, and I could not but take it, 
but I think he found his peace harder to make with 
his beautiful betrothed. I saw him follow her, as she 
walked on, and whisper in the small white ear, and, 
though I could not hear the question, the reply was 





“Tt is the least 


significant. 

* When Colonel Hazelford can forgive himself for 
having ceased to be a gentleman!” said Miss Temple, 
with biting distinctness ; and she went on, erect and 
scornful, her head in the air, and a dark flush on her 
cheek. He drew back discomfited, and bit his mous- 
tache with a mortified air, and I felt more sorry for 
him than I should have thought possible a few 
minutes ago. Decidedly Miss Temple was not an 
easy mistress, nor placable when once put out. 

She would hardly look at Colonel Hazelford the 
rest of the evening, but talked perseveringly to me 
in the brief intervals which music left for conversa- 
tion, while the unlucky colonel leant over her chair 
and pulled his moustache disconsolately. 

Lady Otterbourne lay on a couch by the window, 
looking out on the distant. waters, on which the 
moon was just rising, and listening dreamily, with 
far-away eyes, to the soft tones of Basil’s violin. 
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“Tx there anything you would especially like ?” 
he had asked her, as we came into the room. 

“Something of Chopin’s,” she replied, and if the 
answer was vague, I felt that it was characteristic. 
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There were no lights in the room but the wax tapers 
on the musie-stand, but their soft radiance fell full 
upon him, and showed his face against the shadowy 
dusk beyond, as if it were set in a nimbus of light. 


‘She talked perseveringly to me in the brief intervals which music left for conversation.”—p. 560. 


She was like “something of Chopin's” herself, this 
delicate, sensitive woman, with her nervous emotional 
nature, her intinite grace and pathos, her polished 
manver and fastidious refinement, and the undertone 
of passionate complaint that made itself felt: through 
itall. As Basil played, her gaze left the moonlit 
sky, and the wide wandering waters, with their 
narrow pathway of silver light, and concentrated 
itself upon his face, with a sort of rapt intensity. 


Something in the colouring, and still more in the ex- 
pression, reminded me of a painting T had once seen 
of a head of the angel Gabriel—for this was not the 
stormy, troubled Visage of my brother's lonely hours. 
A great peace was upon it, strife and bitterness 
stilled to content, longing and desire soothed to satis- 
fied rest. The moonbeams that showed me Lady 
Otterbourne’s sad sweet face showed -omething else, 
I knew, to him—showed him all the glory and beauty 
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that made Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple peerless among 
women. The small head that held itself so royally 
stood out in the cold white light, with the peculiar 
distinctness of outline and obliteration of colour 
which moonlight imparts, but Miss Temple’s beauty 
owed too little to colour to lose its effect. It seemed 
to me, indeed, that she had never looked so lovely. 
In the dim half-lights that pervaded the general 
aspect of the room, she was, I think, unaware how 
clearly her face could be seen. Never had I seen 
the expression so unconscious and so natural, never 
It was as if she had 
forgotten everything but the music, to which she 


so melting and so sweet. 


was listening as intently as Lady Otterbourne her- 
self. When Basil laid down his bow, it seemed as 
if the violin’s last shivering sigh was echoed by two 
women in the room, Lady Otterbourne clasped her 
hands, and raised her eyes to heaven with an ex- 
pression that reminded me of that which my mother 
wore when she talked to me of Nelly, and Ellinor 
Temple bowed her head with a low sudden sob. 

For a minute that seemed long, no one spoke ; 
there was the breathless silence that is a musician’s 
Then Colonel Hazelford broke the 
spell by rather patronising thanks, the Earl rang for 
lights, and Lady Otterburn called Basil to her, and 
thanked him with graceful earnestness. 


best applause. 


Miss Temple still sat spellbound and silent; she 
r straight 


had lifted her head again, but was gazing 
On my 


before her, as if she neither heard nor saw. 
low seat beside her, I must have been almost in- 
visible, and Colonel Hazelford certainly neither saw 
me nor remembered my existence. 

“Let us be friends again, Nora,” he whispered, 
bending down and taking one of the hands that were 
“TIL say nothing 
He’s rather 


lying so nervelessly in her lap. 
against your friend Strephon after this. 
a surly brute in private life, but certainly he can 
play like Orpheus himself.” 

Miss Temple came toherself with a start, butshe had 
evidently heard at least the last part of what he said. 

“Like Orpheus ?” 
“So it seems, Colonel Hazelford—and with 


she repeated, in cold, scornful 
tones, 
the same results !” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
FROM ESTHERS WINDOW. 
** A shadow flits before me 
It lightly winds and steals 
In a cold white robe before me.” 
COLONEL HAZELFORD’s presence at the Castle natu- 
rally put an end to my walks with Miss Temple. I 
did not even go into the park, lest I should mar the 
perfect solitude in which lovers are supposed to 
delight, and for some days there seemed to be the 
entire cessation of intercourse between the Home Farm 
and the Castle which I had more than once told my- 
self was the most desirable thing that could happen. 
Now that it had happened, I was by no means 
Basil was busy, as 


so clear as to the desirability. 


THE QUIVER. 


a man who has an agency and a farm on his hands 
It could make little differ- 
ence to him, I thought, but to me the loss was great, 
I missed the friend I had so recently gained more 
than I should have thought possible, and all the 
more from a half doubt that haunted me, as to 


must needs be in May. 


whether she was as happy in her engagement as I 
should like to have believed. 

There was a suspicion of conventionality in the 
whole arrangement. That the Earl’s adopted daughter 
should wed the Earl’s heir was too manifestly expe- 
dient, not to suggest the possibility of an element 
And, if Miss 
Temple had been sincere in disclaiming any belief 


of expediency rather than of romance. 


in the romantic devotion which poets and novelists 
attribute to their heroes and heroines, she was all 
the more likely to be the victim—perhaps the not 
unwilling victim—of such an arrangement. For 
whether she were willing or not, it seemed to me 
that the girl who could consent to it on any terms 
whatever could only be regarded as a victim, it 
mattered little whether to circumstances or to false 
views of life and love. 

Between my sympathy for Basil, who was throwing 
himself into his work with a feverish energy that 
told of an unquiet mind, and perhaps of a heart racked 
by jealousy and distracted by opposing duties, and 
my perplexity and anxiety about the friend I had come 
to love so well, I had plenty of food for sorrowful 
thoughts. Dr. Cheriton, who seemed to have a good 
deal of practice on our side of Hazelford, and often 
stopped his gig and came in to see us, rallied me on 
my low spirits, and told Basil he ought to provide 
more entertainment for me. 

“Why don’t you get up a pic-nic, or a haymaking 
party, and ask us all over?” said this audacious doctor. 
“J ll come with pleasure, and I’m sure Miss Fielding 
Then there’s Miss Potts, 
and that admirable Crichton her nephew; and the 


will be only too delighted. 


Slater girls, and little Barlowe the curate, and those 
nieces of old Mrs. Hall’s. 
get up a party in no time, you see.” 


Dear me! why, you could 


“Tt seems to me that you’re getting it up,” said 
Basil. 
point. 
but if Hazelford likes to come over to tennis, Il have 


* However, I’ve no objection, except on one 
I object to haymaking before the grass is fit, 


the lawn mown, and the net put up, Esther shall get 
out the blue china, and Mrs. Munns-shall do her best 
in the way of cakes and cream.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Dr. Cheriton. “There's nothing 
sneceeds like impudence, especially in a doctor, Half 
the fortunes that have been made in our profession 
have been made by that—and the other half by 
humbug.” 

“ Hallo!” cried Basil, “what’s the matter now? I 
thought your profession was the noblest in the world, 
according to your account.” 

“So it is—so it might be,” said Dr. Cheriton sourly ; 
“it would be an adorable profession, if it wasn’t for— 
Why can’t they be content to be cured 
1 declare 


the patients! 
Without insisting on being humbugged ? 
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that when Miss Potts keeps me half the morning 
talking about ‘her poor head ’—which is a blessing to 
her, if she only knew it, for at least it gives her some- 
thing to talk about—lI declare, when I have to waste 
time and words in that way, I’d rather be anything 
than lose my self-respect like that. Miss Esther, I'll 
trouble you for another cup ; that pot of yours must 
be a magic one—I always feel so much better after 
one of your cups of tea.” 

And, indeed, as he drank it, his irritation manifestly 
subsided. He got up, looking like another man, and 
went away, loading me with unmerited thanks, and 
declaring that he should drive straight to the 
“Myrtles "—Miss Potts’ cottage ornée—before his 
present “ beautiful frame of mind” passed away. 

“ What a good fellow he is!” said Basil. “ Esther, 
I hope you’il be as good to him as he deserves !” 
If there is a thing that is exasperating, it is to feel 
an unealled-for and utterly misleading blush surging 
into your cheeks and creeping up to the very roots of 
your hair. ‘Tears of pure vexation stood in my eyes 
as I felt the odious colour in my face, and knew that 
Basil must see it too, and perhaps be drawing all 
sorts of absurd conclusions. 

“ Never mind,” he said kindly, kissing my burning 
cheeks, and smiling ever so little at the foolish tears 
in my eyes; “I am glad to think that one of us is to 
be happy.” 

He went away without giving me time to answer, 
and I leant my head on my hands and wept outright. 

“Oh Basil, Basil !” I sobbed, ‘ could Z be happy 
if you were not ?” 

I knew—I could not but know—how far happi- 
ness Was from him, and it seemed eruel of him to 
talk of mine as if it were a thing apart. As for 
the nonsense he fancied about Dr. Cheriton, it was 
all the fault of that ridiculous trick I had of blush- 
ing at anything and nothing. 

“And really, my dear, at your age you ought to 
know better!” I said severely, addressing my own 
reflection in the glass as I brushed out my hair that 
night, and determining to be decidedly frigid and 
formal the next time Dr. Cheriton found the Home 
Farm exactly in the line of his afternoon round. I 
was very sorry for him indeed, if that was what he 
really meant, and the kindest thing would be to let 
him see his mistake. 

“But, oh dear !” I sighed, “ why is everything so 
contrary, | wonder! Why does everybody love the 
wrong person, and nothing ever come right ?” 

I don't suppose I was the first impatient soul to ask 
the question, and probably I shall not be the last. So 
long as all goes well with us, we are content to 
ignore the thought of sorrow, as we do that of death, 
or to accept it with easy philosophy as natural and 
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inevitable ; but the quickening touch of personal ex- 
perience reverses all this. The easy philosopher 
becomes the fierce controversialist, who disputes every 
point and takes nothing for granted. What are 
these sister shadows that pursue us from the cradle 
to the grave—what, and whence, and why ? 

Not in this life will the answer be given to any one 
of us, and probably we should not understand it if it 
were. Some day we shalj see “with larger, other 
eyes” than these, and then we shall understand. 

And meanwhile the great mystery of pain per- 
plexes and oppresses us, as it was perplexing and 
oppressing me to-night. 

I went to bed, but I could not sleep. Thoughts of 
Basil haunted me, and not of Basil only. My brother's 
sad face, with its sapphire eyes, seemed to suggest and 
recall the Countess’s in some vague and bewildering 
manner. I saw Lady Otterbourne with hair as fair 
as Basil’s, and with Basil’s look of courage and of 
trust. And I saw Basil with soft, snow-white locks, 
and the eternal question in his eyes that seemed to 
dwell in Lady Otterbourne’s. And with them, in 
bewildering transition, Miss Temple’s dark, beautiful 
face came and went, now proud and haughty as 
when she uttered her imperious “ Apologise!” to 
Colonel Hazelford, now soft and sweet as when she 
listened to Basil’s violin ; but always with a note of 
sadness in it I had never seen it wear. 

I heard eleven strike, and twelve, and got up 
restlessly and walked about my room, till I thought 
fatigue must surely make me sleep. The moonlight 
was white upon my blind, and I drew it up with some 
remembrance of the night I had looked out on the 
snow-covered park, and seen the mysterious white 
figure that old Jones had taken for a ghost, and 
whose appearance in the park had never been ex- 
plained. So far as I knew, it had never been seen 
again since that winter night, and the subject had 
gradually dropped from our conversation and our 
thoughts. To-night the moon was as bright as then, 
but how changed was the scene! How different from 
the expanse of snow on which I had looked out four 
months ago! Instead of bare boughs and leafless 
branches, was all the verdure of May ; instead of a 
wild white waste, soft slopes of green in which young 
flowers were springing; instead of the mysterious 
figure that had disturbed the winter night, a silence 
and a solitude that were full of peace. 

But suddenly my heart leapt up in my breast, and 
then seemed to stand still. A white shape issued 
from the coppice and came swiftly down the slope, 
flitting in and out amongst the trees, as a white 
shape had flitted over the whiter snow that other 


night, that was now four months ago. 
(To be continued.) 
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Sirmament. 
Music by G. M. Garrert, M.A., Mus.D., 


(Organist to the University of Cambridge.) 
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BY C. F. 


N these days of advanced 
reason and science, it is 
startling, and somewhat 
fascinating, 
to come across some popu- 
lar superstition or custom, 
which seems to be a dis- 
tinct survival of some 
practice of those early 
days when such wise men 
as had acquired a very 
moderate store of know- 
ledge (according to our 
present estimate) were 
deemed sages, or even 
magicians. Such a link 
has recently 


occasionally 


far-distant been 


to those 
proved not only still to exist, but to flourish, 


aves 


both in Britain and the United States. I refer 
to the use of the Divining Rod (or as it is locally 
called in Cornwall and Devon, Somerset and 
Lincolnshire, the Dowsing Rod, or Twig), the 
direct descendant of those mystic rods wherewith 
the Magi of Egypt, Persia and Media, Greece, 
tome, and other ancient lands, practised their 
divinations. 

Of old, such a rod would in itself seem to have 
been the recognised symbol of supernatural power, 
as is shown by many remarkable passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, more especially in the de- 
scription (Exodus vii. 9—19) of that wonderful 
scene When, at the bidding of the Almighty, the 
rod (which Aaron seems to have carried as a 
matter of course) was transformed into a serpent, 
which swallowed up the rods of the Egyptian 
magicians, When they too had by their enchant- 
ments wrought, or seemed to work, a similar 
miracle, Then the same mystic rod was out- 
stretched that the waters might be turned to 
blood, and again when the frogs were summoned, 
and the plague of lice. 

Afterwards, when the Israelites were to pass 
through the Red Sea, God said unto Moses, 
“Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine 
hand over the sea, and divide it.” And when 
this wondrous passage had been accomplished, 
Moses was once again commanded to stretch out 
his hand over the sea, that the waters might 
return to swallow up the host of Egypt. 

Again, when the wanderers were athirst in the 
parched desert, and murmured against Moses for 
having brought them into such straits, and in his 
distress he cried unto the Lord, God spake to 
him, saying“ Take thy rod wherewith thou 
smnotest the river, and go . . . to Horeb, 
and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
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come water out of it, that the people may drink.” 
And Moses did so, in the sight of the elders of 
Israel. 

Twenty years passed on, ere Korah and his 
company kindled the anger of the Most High by 
presuming to take upon them the office of the 
priests, and burning unhallowed incense. When 
their terrible doom had been accomplished, and 
the subsequent plague stayed, and Aaron had 
once again been shown to be the accepted High 
Priest, a further sign was vouchsafed to the people. 
Each prince of Israel—in other words, a repre- 
sentative of each of the twelve tribes-—was desired 
to bring his rod, and every man’s name to be 
written on his rod. These were laid up before 
the Lord, in the Tabernacle, and on the morrow, 
behold the red of Aaron, representing the tribe 
of Levi, had budded ; it brought forth buds, and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds. 

Henceforth this miraculous rod was preserved 
in the Tabernacle, for a perpetual witness of the 
consecration of the Levites to the priestly office. 
Yet from time to time it was brought forth, 
apparently to be a visible symbol in the working 
of miracles, as when, immediately after the burial 
of Miriam in Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, where 
there was no water, the thirsty people murmured 
in their misery. Then the Lord bade Moses take 
the rod, and speak unto the rock before all the 
people, and it should give forth water abundantly, 
for all the Israelites and for their cattle. ‘And 
Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he 
smote the rock twice, and the water came out 
abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their 
beasts also.” 

Here we have the record of some events in the 
history of perhaps the most celebrated “ rod” in 
the world—ancient or modern. Without ventur- 
ing to class it with the divining rods of Roman 
augurs or Eastern magicians, we cannot but 
recognise it as a kindred symbol, and more 
especially (in relation to the modern survival) 
is the connection of the rod with the finding 
and calling forth of hidden waters worthy of 
note. 

For it is in this last capacity that the 
“ Dowsing Rod” still retains its hold on popular 
favour. Time was (and not so very long ago) 
when this mystie twig was invoked for all manner 
of purposes, such as the discovery of hidden 
treasure, of minerals—even of criminals. It is 
only about a hundred years since Aymer of Dau- 
phiny, a celebrated diviner, was guided by his 
rod in tracking and capturing a murderer. And 
with respect to the finding of hid treasure, we 
have the testimony of the great Linnzus, who in 
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the course of his travels fell in with a man who 
was said to be endowed with the faculty of 
finding hidden treasure by means of his divining 
rod, Supposing the virtue to lie in the wand, 
Linneus buried a purse containing a hundred 
ducats in a corner of the garden, and started his 
friends, each in turn, to carry the wand which 
should reveal the hidden gold. All alike failed 
to detect it, till at last the ground was so trampled 
that Linneus himself could not find his purse. 
So he summoned the owner of the wand, who at 
once started in the right direction, and led to the 
very spot where it was buried. Linneus de- 
clared that a second experiment, of equal success, 
would convert him to the use of the divining 
wand. But deeming the subject to be unscientific, 
and possibly irreligious, he thought it expedient 
not to try the second experiment, and thus 
avoided the danger of being converted against his 
reason, 

But faith in its power of detecting minerals is 
not confined to the Old Worid; we hear of a 
noted expert of Colorado, who accompanies pro- 
spectors in their search for rich mineral districts, 
hoping, by the aid of his famous divining rod, to 
facilitate their discoveries, and decide on the best 
location for fresh mines. Various men claiming 
the same power are found in the Western States, 
as also others who are known as “ oil-smellers,” 
and who profess to be able to detect the presence 
of oil-springs, and to decide at what spot the 
shaft of the oil-well should be struck. 

In all these matters, the detective powers of 
the divining rod appear so exceedingly problematic, 
that we should scarcely care seriously to discuss 
them, were it not for the indisputable evidence 
we possess of the extraordinary faculty undoubt- 
edly possessed by certain men of revealing the 
exact spot where, all undreamt-of, hidden waters 
lie—a power which (though probably due to some 
physical peculiarity in themselves as yet unex- 
plained by science) they attribute solely to the 
guiding impulse of a forked stick, held in both 
hands. This stick is commonly cut from a hazel 
bush, an osier, an elm, a cherry tree, or a black- 
thorn. In Italy an olive twig is preferred. A 
forked branch is selected, with two branches of 
equal size, in form like the letter Y, as affording 
a good grip for both hands ; but as some opera- 
tors find they succeed best when carrying a rod 
of steel or whalebone, it is evident that the 
material cannot be a matter of serious conse- 
quence. 

In Cornwall, and throughout the south-western 
counties of England, the Dowsing Rod continues 
to be very generally used in determining the 
most suitable site for sinking wells; and although 
now that we are too wise to believe in magic, 
most people of course at once set down every 
seeming success to accident or imposture, others 
are content to acknowledge that there may be 


forces in nature still unexplained ; and since only 
certain peculiarly sensitive persons can “ work the 
twig,” it is at least possible that they are endowed 
with some subtle electric, or magnetic, or other 
force, as yet not understood by our undeveloped 
science. 

It is somewhat singular that whereas the 
English and French “ divinators” carry the rod 
held forwards, with an upward inclination, and 
recognise the presence of water by finding it 
deflect and turn downwards in their hands, their 
Italian confréres carry a light twig of olive, 
bent into a loop and held by the tips, in fore- 
finger and thumb. Instead of looking for deflee. 
tion, they expect the loop to rise, as they 
approach water, until it becomes actually upright, 
and then turns towards the breast of the water- 
seeker. 

The evidence of two or three persons of un- 
questioned veracity will best illustrate this subject. 
Thus Mr, Maxwell Grant (civil engineer) tells of 
a farmer who lived for some years in his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, an illiterate man, but honest 
and religious—the last person to lend himself to 
imposture. He was famed for his never-failing 
success in finding springs for wells. A gentle 
man whose estate lay at no great distance, but who 
did not care to consult this village sage, spent 
several months vainly boring on different parts of 
his estate in search of water. At last, fairly dis- 
couraged, he was about to give up the attempt 
when this water-prophet, Mr. Philo, volunteered 
to find it for him. After an hour's search he 
selected the summit of a dry sandy-loam hillock, 
rising about fifty feet above the surrounding 
land. A more unlikely spot could not have been 
chosen, and all present laughed at a suggestion 
apparently so utterly absurd. Yet so positive 
was Mr. Philo of his success, that he undertook 
to pay for the work if water were not found 
within thirty feet of the surface. Such conviction 
induced the hitherto baftled proprietor to make 
one final attempt, though all were incredulous of 
success. ‘To the astonishment of the entire 
neighbourhood, a fine spring of water was found 
at less than twenty feet below the surface, and to 
this day amply supplies the house of the owner. 
It was evident that a subterranean stream had 
been foreed upward at this point, and that there 
only it came so near the surface as to affect the 
rod. 

Mr. Maxwell Grant, senior, who hitherto had 
been utterly sceptical regarding Mr. Philo’s 
powers, was so astonished at this proof, that he 
requested him to make similar essays on his land, 
with the happy result of obtaining two beautifully 
clear springs, each within ten feet of the surface, 
and in localities hitherto undreamt of. The twig 
used on this occasion was a common cherry-tree 
fork, cut from a tree in the garden, the stump being 
half an inch in diameter, and the two branches 
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each a foot in length. Mr. Philo held the stump 
vertically in the air, the two ends being firmly 
pent and clasped under his little fingers. His 
hands were on a level with his waistband, the 
elbows near the side, and the forearms horizontal 
(details which may all affect the force of the un- 
known magnetic or other fluid), At length the 
stump began slowly turning downwards, and at 
last it turned completely upside down. The place 
was marked, and there the water was found. 

Several persons present took the forked stick 
and approached the spot, but without the smallest 
result. It was then offered to young Maxwell 
Grant, who, being a very strong, hearty lad of 
seventeen, undergoing a university course of 
close mathematical training, was by no means 
inclined to any form of superstition. So, although 
he took the “twig,” he held it with a firm grip, 
resolved that his grasp should effectually check 
any tendency to movement. He was led to a 
distance of about twenty yards in the opposite 
direction to that whence Mr. Philo had approached 
the spring, and was then turned adrift. As he ap- 
proached within five or six yards of the spot, 
he felt the twig twisting in his hands. He grasped 
it with vice-like strength, and notwithstanding 
his efforts it soon turned down nearly vertical, 
convincing him beyond a doubt that some 
strangely attractive force was drawing the branch 
earthward, and showing that he himself was 
singularly susceptible to this as yet undiscovered 
power. 

Very interesting, too, is the testimony of Mr. 
Vaughan Jenkins, who records his own experience 
of being about to build his house on a hill-slope 
near Newport, in Wales. Of the first 
necessity was to secure a good well, and so, having 
selected the most likely spot, the well-sinkers set 
to work, and bored to a depth of upwards of fifty 
feet without the slightest indication of success. The 
ground all around was examined, and appeared 
equally hopeless, when a Cornish mason who was 
present, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you try the divining 
rod? In the part of the country I come from, no 
one would think of sinking a well without the 
guidance of the rod.” Though quite incredulous, 
Mr. Jenkins declared his willingness to try, if 
only he knew of anyone possessing the needful 
skill, The mason replied that he himself had 
possessed the power in his early youth, but had 
lost it at sixteen years of age. His son, however, 
a hoy eleven years of age, possessed it to a 


course 


remarkable degree, and he was assured that if 
there was water anywhere near, the boy would 
find it, , 

The lad was accordingly sent for, and proved 
to be a nice-looking, innocent little fellow—a 
credit to very respectable parents—by no means 
like an impostor. On hearing what was wanted, 
he at once cut a hazel wand from the nearest 
hedge, and holding the tips between the thumb 
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and forefinger of each hand so as to bend the twig 
to a slight forward curve, he started on his 
examination of the ground, crossing and recrossing 
it in different directions. At last, to the astonish- 
ment of all present except the boy’s father, the 
twig began to show signs of movement, although 
the fingers which held it were rigidly motionless. 
The motion increased so much that the twig 
fairly twisted itself from the boy’s grasp, and he 
had to let go, when, like a bent bow, it sprang 
forward some paces. So strongly did the Cornish 
mason assert his own conviction that water would 
be found beneath that spot, that the well-sinkers 
recommenced their work, and on boring to a depth 
of forty-eight feet they struck a first-class spring, 
flowing so freely as to compel them to retreat 
rapidly ; and from that day to this the spring 
has never failed. 

One of the most recent triumphs of the 
divining rod in Britain has been at the Avon- 
mouth Docks. The company owning the Docks 
having received an intimation that an American 
company proposed establishing a sugar factory 
near the Docks provided a good water-supply 
could be secured, a certain Mr. Lawrence—who 
has the reputation of considerable success as a 
water-finder—was engaged to examine the neigh- 
bouring ground. In this case the rod employed 
was a piece of spring steel, which was bent to the 
shape of a horse-shoe, as the searcher, holding his 
elbows close to his sides, began to walk slowly 
over the field. After a while the steel became so 
violently agitated, and twisted itself with such 
force, that one of Mr. Lawrence’s fingers was 
cut! He directed the company to commence 
boring at the spot thus indicated by the shedding 
of his blood, and the work was accordingly com- 
menced. At the depth of 107 feet water was 
struck, and has since flowed at the rate of a 
thousand gallons per hour. 

In New England also the location of wells is 
said to be frequently decided by the aid of the 
water-twig. And, moving westward, we are told 
that both the Southern Pacifie and Central 
Pacific Railway Companies have, in crossing the 
arid plains, been glad to avail themselves of the 
services of the divining rod in order to suecess- 
fully locate their artesian wells. 

Doubtless, ere long, this seemingly mysterious 
power will be scientifically explained. For 
the present, however, it remains among the 
number of unfathomed mysteries, of which a 
few still remain, to puzzle our wisest men, and 
to provoke the contemptuous sneers of those who 
(forgetting how little our great-grandparents 


knew of the forces of steam and electricity, and 
how certain it is that Nature still holds many 
a secret which Science has as yet failed to dis 
cover) believe that whatever is beyond their 
own powers of understanding must necessarily 
be foolishness. 








GIANT eagle, soaring up on high, y W yi, 

With wings outspread beneath the sun, V ae 
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looks down 
Where, a mere speck below, a mighty town 
Lifts towers and battlements into the sky ; 





g , And, in his foolish pride, he dares to ery — 
| “Let me but hover ’twixt the sun’s bright crown 
' 


And yonder hive of men, and lo! 
| Of shadowy darkness on its streets will lie.” 
i 





a frown 






So often man, in intellectual pride, 
Will stand between the sun of God’s great love 





And God’s created, deeming he can hide 

From fellow-man the glad rays from above ! 
Vain, vain his pigmy efforts to make night : 
The sun still shines and fills the world with light ! 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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THE MACMILLAN, 


PART 
BOUT eighteen miles 
from Nice, on the way 
to the picturesque sum- 
mer retreat of St. Mar- 
tin Lantosque, the road 
at the village of Dura- 
nus is carried at a height 


of six hundred _ feet 
above the bed of the 
Vesubie Here, amid 


very wild scenery, is the 
perpendicular precipice 
called “Saut des Fran- 
vais.” over which the in- 
habitants hurled a large 
the 
troops who, under the 





number of French 
command of Massena, were charged to hold this Alpine 
valley in 1792. 
place of Massena, he allowed his soldiers to commit 


Although the locality was the native 


such cruelties and excesses that the people were 
driven to revolt ; and for two years, in spite of heavy 
falls of snow, and searcity of provisions, they main- 
tained their own against the Republican army, and 
when at last they were delivered by the timely 
arrival of a large force of Austrians, the exasperated 
inhabitants took revenge upon their enemies in the 
above signal manner. The fatal precipice was an 
ancient place of execution when the secluded valleys 
around were peopled by half-savage tribes, whose 
descendants have not yet lost altogether their pagan 
customs. Duranus, as well as the romantic village 
of Utelle in the neighbourhood, are prehistoric sites, 
and their common moot-hill was in the immediate 
vicinity of the 

In the awful persecutions which took place in 


“Saut des Francais.” 
Madagasear during the reign of the despotic and 
superstitious Queen Ranavalona, the native Christians 
were dashed in pieces by being thrown over a huge cliff 
in the vicinity of the capital. Hundreds of victims 
perished in this way, and testified to the power of 
Christian faith as triumphantly as any of the noblest 
martyrs in more enlightened countries. The Queen 
brought back this primitive mode of punishment, 
which used to prevail in the land, as part of the 
old pagan system which her predecessor had up- 
rooted in favour of the Christian religion. So, too, 
during the Waldensian persecutions the “ bloody 
Piedmontese,” as Milton calls them, hurled mother 
and child over the rocks; and every valley was 
the scene of some dreadful outrage of this nature 
which aroused the fierce indignation of Protestant 
Europe. 

A very singular form of precipitation once existed 
1105 
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PRECIPITATION. 


LL.D., F.R.S.E. IN TWO PARTS. 


If. 


in some countries. Everyone has felt more or less 
the perilous fascination which haunts the dizzy brow 
of precipices ; and has been conscious of a strong 


It 


seems as if nature were wooing us to her bosom by 


effort to resist the impulse to fling himself over. 


the subtle magnetism of earth, and flinging out her 
tempting arms that we might flee into them. It 
this 
originated the use of the precipice, in prehistoric 


is possible that pecuhar feeling may have 
times, as a speedy method of reaching eternal feli- 
city. 
difficult ; many souls perish by the way, and no 


The ordinary road to heaven is long and 
diseased or infirm person could possibly succeed in 
overcoming all the dangers of the read. Hence, 
as soon as a man feels the approach of old age, he 
his children that it is for 


A family consultation is then held, a day 


indicates to time him 
to die. 
appointed, and the aged father or grandfather is led 
out to the brow of the precipice—that has acquired 
from time a special sanctity from being the point 
from which many eyes caught their last glimpse of 
all earthly things 


In Scandinavia, especially, this strange 


and is then cast over with deepest 
reverence. 
custom prevailed far on into the Christian centuries. 
Rolf. 
says the hero, “is Gilling’s 


It is referred to in the Saga of Géttreck and 
“Here by our home,” 
Rock ; we call it the family cliff, because there we 
lessen the number of the family when evil fortune 
comes. There all our fathers went to Odin without 
any stroke of disease. The old folk have free access 
to the happy spot. The children push the father and 
mother from the rock and send them with joy and 
In 


supposed to 


gladness on their journey to Odin.” the cele- 
brated novel of “The Hyperboreans,” 
have been written not long after the age of Alexander 
the Great by Hecatwus of Abdera—the one voice 
that breaks the deep oblivious silence of antiquity 
regarding the far north—it is said of the inhabit- 
ants of the Baltic regions that they die only when 
they have lived long enough and are tired of life ; 
for when the aged men have had a good feast and 
anointed their bodies with sweet ointments they leap 
off a certain rock into the sea. This kind of sepulture 
was of all others thought the happiest. Traditions 
regarding the “happy suicides” of those who were 
weary of the feast of life are numerous in Norway 
and Sweden ; and the situations of several of these 
“ Valhalla Cliffs,” as they are called, are well known 
in these countries. Usually a lake stretched below, 
called a “ Valhalla Mere,” or “ Odin’s Pond,” whese 
sacred Lorelei beckoned to the aged form on the cliff 
above, and received it when precipitated into its 
keeping. When an aged Norseman became too 
frail to walk or even to be carried to the cliff, his 
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friends would save him the disgrace of dying in 
his bed by beating him to death with the “family 
club,” which was only another form of starving or 
precipitation. In Sweden these family clubs were 
preserved in the churches ; and a specimen may still 
be seen ata farm in East Gothland, where the custom 
lingered longest. It has been suggested that the 
mode of putting to death the aged by precipitation 
or by the family club was originally owing to the 
searcity of food necessitating the getting rid of the 
useless members of the tribe, and that the practice 
survived long after the dreadful necessity had ceased. 
If so we can see a close connection between precipita- 
tion as a punishment and precipitation as a mode of 
ending a life ne longer eladdened with fight and 
feast and dance. They both originated in a custom 
inherited from harder and ruder times. In the case 
of the “happy suicides,” if we are shocked at the 
error Which led to such dreadful results, we may at 
least see something to admire in the firm faith with 
which they acted up to their religious belief. 

Allied to these “happy suicides ” was the precipi- 
tation of the Assassins, the followers of the “Old 
Man of the Mountain,” from the huge rock on 
which the fortress of Subeybeh stood, near the town 
of Cxesarea Philippi. Everyone knows the romantic 
story of this seet and of their devotion to their chief, 
which forms one of the most striking episodes in the 
history of the Crusades. At the command of Hassan, 
his warriors leapt from the top of the cliff, where 
earth met heaven midway, assured that this was the 
speediest way to Paradise. This superstition acquired 
a darker colouring from the memories of the old 
Canaanitish worship which still haunted the ruins 
of Hazor, the capital of Jabin, which were near at 
hand, 

L have said that precipitation cliffs were in primi- 
tive times associated with moot-hills, or open-air 
courts of justice. This was the case, as we have 
seen, in Rome, where the Tarpeian Rock was con- 
nected with the Capitoline Hill. We have traces 
of the same association also throughout Greece ; for 
the assembly of Areopagus, at Athens, was an open- 
air court of justice that sat on Mars Hill, and 
the punishment of the remnos, or precipitation, was 
doubtless often intlicted there, by the malefactor 
being hurled headlong over the rocks, long before 
Solon had reformed the Commonwealth and insti- 
tuted more refined laws for the punishment of crime. 
Scandinavia, rich in its evidences of primitive in- 
stitutions, is perhaps richest of all in its examples 
of moot-hills with their accompanying places of exe- 
cution, Iceland possesses the far-famed Thingvalla, 
with its Légberg, or Hill of Laws, which was the heart 
of the Icelandic body politic. Here on the highest 
peak of the rock formal notices of trials were pro- 
claimed with a loud voice ; while on the more level 
portion of it was held the supreme court or parlia- 
ment of the commonwealth, at which not only laws 
were made, but criminals were judged. Near at 


hand, cn the precipitous banks of the Oxara, were 
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the rocks over which, in the early days of this singular 
institution, condemned criminals were hurled into 
the dreadful abyss below. All over Britain there are 
numerous relics of the same primitive institutions, 
which can be easily identified by place names, or by 
local traditions. In Glenlyon, Perthshire, there is a 
rock called Craig Fhiannaidh, which was used in 
It has on it a foot- 
print called Cas-lorg Pheallaidh, or the footprint of 
St. Palladius, who is supposed to have passed through 


former times as a moot-hill. 


Glenlyon on his return from his unsuecessful mission 
to Ireland, whither he was sent at the beginning of 
the fifth century by Pope Ccelestine. The footprint 
is distinct, and is filled with water except in very 
dry weather. It is not a natural hollow in the stone, 
but an artificial sculpture made to receive the right 
foot of the primitive chief or king who was_ here 
inaugurated by such a ceremony. On this moot-hill 
rock criminals were executed by being thrown head- 
long over the precipice like those at the Tarpeian 
Rock. The rock is no great height, but a fall from it 
if skilfully managed would result in instant death, 
It was on this moot-hill that the court was held in 
the fifteenth century, which ended in the disastrous 
battle between Stewart of Garth and the Mae Ivors, 
related in General Stewart's “ Sketches of the High- 
lands.” 

But by far the most interesting association of this 
kind is that which connects our Lord’s trial and 
execution with the ancient institution in question, 
The place in Jerusalem called “The Pavement” 
(Lithostroten), in the Hebrew called Gabbatha, where 
Pilate delivered Jesus to death, was no other than a 
primitive moot-hill, or open-air court of justice. — It 
was outside the Prietorium, or Roman Judgment-hall ; 
and Pilate, by bringing Jesus from his own regular 
court to the primitive court of the Jews, wished to 
show that he judged the ease not by Roman but by 
Jewish law. The word Gabbatha is a Chaldee word 
from a primitive root signifying a bare rounded knoll 
or height. Connected with this moot-hill was the 
place of execution, which must have been Calvary or 
Golgotha, near at hand, where the greatest of all 
historical events took place. Golgotha, or its Latin 
equivalent, Calvary, which means a “skull,” must have 
been a knoll, or rising-ground, which by its appear- 
ance suggested the idea of a skull, and so received 
the name. Immediately outside the north gate of 
the city—marked by the present Damascus Gate, 
formerly called the Gate of St. Stephen, which was 
always one of the most important outlets of Jerusalem, 
opening on one of the most frequented roads—there 
is a round rocky knoll, which, as Sir J. W. Dawson 
says, “in its form and certain old tombs which 
simulate sockets, has a remarkable resemblance, from 
some points of view, to a skull partly buried in the 
ground, a resemblance which has forcibly suggested 
itself to many observers.” It is the only place that 
commands a view of the whole city and temple and 
the surrounding hills. It is near the site of the 
Prietorium, and therefore near the site of the 
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Gabbatha, the primitive moot-hill of Jerusalem, and 
has also tombs and gardens near it. All these con- 
ditions required by the sacred narrative, and fulfilled 
here and here only, point out this spot as the true 
The southern side 
of the knoll has been artificially scarped by ancient 


scene of Our Lord’s crucifixion. 


quarrying, containing, in the face of the cliff} a cave 
known to Christians as Jeremiah’s Grotto, and from 
sezetha Hill 
by a deep trench, it has been called by the natives 
El Heiremiyeh, “the rent.” 
to this spot as the ancient place of public execution ; 
and the Jews still call it Bethhas Sekilah, “ the 
Place or House of Stoning.” St. Stephen, the first 


the fact of its being severed from the 


Jewish tradition points 


martyr, is traditionally said to have been stoned to 
death in this place ; and a church dedicated to him 
stood in the twelfth century near the knoll. Sucha 
consensus of evidence has forced our most eminent 
recent authorities to accept this spot as the true 
Golgotha or Calvary, in opposition to the usual site 
which false tradition and a meretricious priesthood 
have for ages identified with it. And if this be so, 
surely no spot in the world should be so interesting as 
this barren rocky hill, which localises feelings which 
must ever connect themselves with the historical 
circumstances of the great Atonement for human sin. 

The spot was well known at the time when the 
portion of the Mishna which refers to the Sanhedrim 
According to the laws of that 


was written. exe- 


cutive body, as already mentioned, the criminal 
been hurled head- 


and if 


condemned to death must have 
long on the precipice of El Heiremiyeh, 
not killed instantaneously by the fall, must have 
been stoned to death with the stones which in this 
old quarry must have been unusually numerous. 
This would have been the mode in which our Lord 
would have been executed, had not the power of in- 
flicting capital punishment been taken from the Jewish 
tribunal a few years before His death. This was 
doubtless the way in which Stephen was stoned to 
death, either by an illegal assumption of power by 
the Sanhedrim or by a tumultuous procedure on the 
part of the people. As it was, our Lord was put to 
death by command of the Roman Proeurator in a 
Roman manner, which at the same time fulfilled the 
prophecies concerning the mode of His death, and 
Was the best way of lifting Him up, so that His 
Cross might become a throne and draw all hearts to 
Him. We that Golgotha and Gabbatha 


must have stood in the same relation to each other 


thus see 


in Jerusalem, as that in which the Tarpeian Rock 
stood to the Capitoline Hill at Rome. 


THE Mount OF PRECIPITATION. 
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It may be noticed, in conclusion, that the first 
Sanhedrim, composed of Moses, Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, went up 
the Holy Mount, and they saw a vision of God, based 
upon the procedure of the primitive moot-hill. They 
saw Him seated on a throne of judgment, on a 
Gabbatha ; for there was under His feet a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of 
It is recorded that on the 
nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand ; 
also they saw God, and did eat and drink ; for they 
were protected by the blood of the covenant which 


heaven in its clearness, 


He had made with them, with which they were 
sprinkled. By the eye of faith we behold a grander 


vision. We see Him who stood on earth on the 
polluted Gabbatha of Jerusalem, where justice was 
often perverted by men of corrupt mind, and suffered 
the last penalty of human law on Golgotha, seated 
on the Heavenly Throne, combining equity with 
legal justice, and thus forming ¢rwe justice. Divine 
justice being satisfied with the sacrifice of infinite 
love, and protected by the blood that cleanseth from 
all sin, we know that there is now no condemnation 
to those who are in Christ Jesus; and we can see 
God, and eat and drink, and carry on all the functions 
and affairs of life in peace and harmony with Heaven. 

On one occasion the infuriated Jews seized upon the 
stones lying in the courts of the unfinished Temple, 
and were on the point of summarily executing the 
punishment of the law, by hurling them at Christ 
His calm atti- 
tude and convincing words arrested their fury. Jesus 


because He claimed to be God. But 
answered them: ‘Is it not written in your law, | 
said ye are Gods?” If the judges of the earth were 
representatives of the Deity in the sacred exercise of 
human justice, and bore His name under the express 
sanction of God Himself, surely it could not be 
called blasphemy when He who was sent to manifest 
the supreme justice of God in His life and works 
appropriated the sacred name. They threatened to 
precipitate Him from the brow of the hill of Nazar- 
eth, and they threatened to stone Him in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, because He fulfilled perfectly the com- 
Father. 
through all this sad and humbling experience is on 


mission of the And now He who passed 


the throne of judgment, the highest and purest 
realisation of what man has imperfeetly attempted in 
his courts of justice, from the primitive moot-hill to 
And on this 


throne of judgment, ere sentence is pronounced, equity 


the most imposing imperial parliament. 


steps in as the corrective of the law; the equity of 
the Crucified One, for our Redeemer is our Judge ! 
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WHAT A DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 


BY SARSON C. J. INGHAM, AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 


(isang { UMMER overhead, 
, h lingering long 
and lovingly as she 
passed on from her 






tropic bowers ; foliage, 
flowers, and fruits mingling in 
wild luxuriance and contusion ; 
fruits and flowers glowing be- 
neath her pencil; leaf, fern, 
and grass curling and twining 
and wreathing into a multitude 
of beauty-lines beneath the breezes 
that the fluttering of her wings 
let loose, a whole orchestra of 
feathered minstrels in the branches, 
|" > @ the lark high in the heavens, a 
favourite poet in hand, Sancho 
by her side, and Edith Lascelles had taken a short 
cut into Paradise. Before she lost herself in her 
poet she was singing with the birds, but in rich 
contralto tones 
**O lovely, lovely vale! 
Here free from care am T; 
Here is the heart's low sigh 
Lost in the gale. 
What charm bast thou to free 
Souls bound and tried like me? 
O lovely, lovely vale, 
Be mine thy spell.” 

Happy Edith! though she sang of Care. 

Goethe says of this universal enemy that he wears 
many masks. Of all he assumes, the one he wore for 
Edith was the least repulsive. 

As a candidate for the higher education now given 
to women, she had been drawn into competition for 
the honours. She had sueceeded so far as to take a 
high place in the list buth for mathematies and 
natural science. The genius of her mind had drawn 
her insensibly to these hard subjects, but happily the 
struggle was over, and she was at home in the forest 
she was wont to haunt. 

The favourite poet ef such natures as Edith’s— 
natures appreciative but not imaginative—is usually 
Wordsworth. Edith loved him best because she 
understood him best. 

When a girl reaches this period in her life the 
question is, what next ? 

We never do rest in the present, and what very 
slight causes sometimes are effectual in turning the 
whole current of our lives into channels of which 
we had never dreamed! Edith looked forward to 
remaining at home, and had many schemes for 


occupying the time usefully and pleasantly. Into 
her schemes we will not enter. When that morning 
she left the grove, she little dreamed that it might 
never be her lot to penetrate to its deep heart again ; 


that Care had already put on one of his most tragic 
masks, and was sallying forth to seek her and to bear 
her company for many days. 

The carol of the birds had grown faint, and the under- 
song of insects more distinet, as at the drowsy hour 
of noon Edith and Sancho emerged into the dusty 
highway, Edith regretting that she had remained in 
the forest till there was no shade out of it. 

An old acquaintance, Dr. Smithson, who was 
collecting botanical specimens in the neighbourhood, 
was expected to luncheon, so that Edith felt she 
must get on in spite of the heat. 

As she neared Woodcroft House, which was her 
home, she saw Rolf Briers walking over the field 
she was about to cross, as it cut off a quarter of a 
mile by the road. He was in a light holland suit, 
and was walking with great haste. 

“Whatever is the irrepressible Rolf in such a 
hurry for?” thought Edith. ‘I should have thought 
this sun too strong even for his effervescent ener- 
gies.” 

Seeing her, he slackened his pace, approaching her 
with an expression that looked very much like 
dread, 

Whatever could have come to Rolf, the bright 
fellow who was the life of all the parties round, and 
who had a dangerous faculty for seeing the comic 
side even of serious occurrences ? 

Edith’s widening eyes asked this sympathetically ; 
Lut when he stood actually before her and took her 
hand, the blood in her veins stood still as she con- 
jectured that, whatever the trouble was, it was 
something that concerned her. 

“T have not had far to go for you,” he said. “Til 
news, they say, is never slow to overtake anyone ;” 
and he smiled because smiling was a habit with him; 
but it was a very sickly smile. 

“What have you to tell me?” asked Edith, with 
a manifest struggle after self-possession. “ Has 
anything happened since I left the house ?” 

“T am sorry to say that you will find Harry laid 
up, for some days at the least.” 

Rolf Briers turned and walked on with her, his 
object being to get her into the summer-house before 
lie communicated fully the sad tidings which he had 
been sent to bear to her. 

“Was it an accident? Harry was quite well this 
morning.” 

* He was, as far as anyone knew, perhaps as far as 
he knew himself, but there has been a weak spot 
about him, and it has come to light. We were 
rowing on the river, and had taken up old Smithson; 
then Jones came alongside of us with two ladies, and 
Harry at once sang out for a race. One being Cam- 
bridge and the other Oxford, it was a temptation to 
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a pull. Suddenly he gave in, and there was nearly 
a capsize ; but I am afraid to tell you what had 
happened—he had broken a blood-vessel. We laid 
i him flat down in the boat, shot back to the point 
nearest your house, then we drew to the bank, and 
some other men helped us to carry him home. The 
bleeding was not quite stanched half an hour ago, 
but it was better. The doctor is with him, and he 
has ice on his chest. Dr. Elders says he will come 
round, but he must be kept very quiet. It will not 
be right for you to enter the room yet. I am so 
sorry for you, Miss Lascelles! I wish there had been 
anyone at hand to tell you this but myself. Do take 
heart, for it’s not so bad but it might be worse.” 
“TL do not knew how it could be worse,” said 
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“She was at home in the forest.”—p. 572. 


Edith, resting both elbows on the summer-house 
table, and looking before her with stony eyes. “One 
does not need much experience to know what that is 
the beginning of. Oh! my dear, dear Harry!” she 
exclaimed, suddenly melting, “are you to be cut 
down and taken from us—you who have been to me 
like a stronger and a wiser self ?” 

“No, it hasn’t come to that!” exclaimed Rolf 
Briers. ‘‘ Such things make a sensation, and we all 
get too easily frightened. But, I do assure you, 
there are fellows going about to-day in perfect 
health who have lain long at death’s door without 
its being opened for them, as I do hope and pray it 
won't be for Harry.” 

There was a more refined sorrow and sympathy in 
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Rolf's honest brown eves than appeared in his words. 
Mentally, he paraphrased it as a most awkward piece 
of business, this carrying sorrow to the heart of a 
girl—especially such a girl as Edith. Fain would 
he have comforted her, had he only known how. In 
all her misery Edith felt this. 

There was an emphasis in the pressure of the 
hand with which she dismissed him, making her way 
to the house independently, yet with the step of one 
who has received a heavy blow and hardly knows 
how to sustain herself beneath it. Sancho leapt up 
to lick her hands, whining pitifully ; for with all the 
limitations of our doar dumb friends, they can feel 
for us and spell out their sympathy in an alphabet 
intelligible to both. The necessity of supporting 
her mother, and the sight of her touching tranquillity 
and presence of mind, helped Edith to get her feelings 
under control, and nerved her for what was before 
her. 

Strange! unspeakably strange, that in one brief 
hour, one so full of life and of the enjoyment of it as 
Henry Lascelles should be so prostrated ! 

The golden bowl might have been almost emptied 
of its crimson contents, to see how rigid were the 
outlines of the face, how deathlike its pallor, Edith, 
kneeling beside him, felt as if it were a marble 
statue she was contemplating, not her brother. How 
heavily the large eyelids fell over the eyes! how 
blue and compressed were the lips! It was almost 
more than she could bear. She felt as if he would 
never look at or speak to her again. 

When the eyes did open there was an expression 
of fear in them. The gaze was the gaze of one 
looking into futurity. Then his eye falling upon her 
troubled face, he murmured, “I’ve had a dreadful 
seare, Edith—lI’ve had a dreadful seare.” 

The look of extreme anxiety was not relieved by 
her murmured words of sympathy. Ah, if she could 
have called to mind the sweet confidence of the 
Psalmist, ‘“ What time I am afraid I will trust in 
Thee,” she might have given him a little help. 

Mother and daughter by turns kept long wateh by 
that sick-bed. Nursing is a duty to which a woman 
is sure sooner or later to come. 

The new experience taught Edith her own weak- 
ness, the vanity of earthly things ; it took her, as it 
were, out of the school of intellectual culture and 
progress, to graduate her with no breathing-time in 
the stern school of suffering and of heart-wearing 
solicitude for others. On the threshold of the trial 
she learned what it was 

“To reckon time by heart-throt 
Not by figures on a dial.” 


Poor Harry Lascelles was soon out of the immediate 
danger, but his constitution had received a shock 
which could only be retrieved by the greatest care. 
As Rolf Briers bluntly put it, unsuspected there had 
been the weak spot. 

The doctor gave it as his opinion that for some six 
months tubercle had been forming in the lung, and 


said that the best method of checking the progress 
of the disease was to send the patient abroad to a 
warmer climate as soon as he was strong enough to 
bear the journey. 

During the long weeks of convalescence Edith 
went to church, she exercised in the garden, or went 
into the village ; but she visited none of her favourite 
haunts, though it was often in her mind to do so, A 
great breaking down of reserve betwixt herself and 
her brother rendered the erewhile strong affection all 
the more perfect. Edith felt chilled and disappointed 
when, asking him for the first time if she might read 
to him, and inquiring what he would like to hear, 
he directed her to an article on a new French book 
which was in one of the papers. Complying, she felt 
guilty, for might he not soon be called upon to enter 
the world of spirits, the solemn, silent land ? and did 
he not know it? She hoped that the indifference was 
only apparent, but was sensitively afraid of any- 
thing which he might regard as an intrusion upon his 
most sacred feelings. 

However, by degrees the warm current of thought 
and emotion in both broke through its icy shield, 
and then how to arrive at the simplicity of little 
children, and be adopted into the heavenly Kingdom, 
was a frequent topic of conversation between them 
when they were alone. 

Harry’s first visitor outside of his own family 
was Rolf Briers. Edith took alarm at the hearty 
tone of Rolf’s congratulations and the merry laugh 
with which he greeted his sick friend. His face 
sparkled with joy at being allowed to see him. But 
Rolf’s exhilarating presence seemed to act on Harry 
like a tonic, for he became quite animated. Some- 
times Rolf brought his violin and played sweet, 
soothing melodies, that might have prepared his 
spirit for the fine glooms of ‘‘ Il Penseroso ;” at other 
times he brought him the doings of the outside 
glass, and a very curious 


world as seen through his g 
lass it was, making comical distortions of every- 
But Harry checked a propensity 
he thought he discovered in her to discount Rolf. 
He told her that Rolf was a really good fellow. 
With all his romancing, he had high ideals, and in 
the business of his profession was known to be the 


o 
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thing, Edith said. 


very soul of honour. 

As soon as Rolf had once gained admittance to 
Harry he haunted him. No doubt his abundant 
sympathies were to blame for that. It might be 
from respect to Harry also that he was paying more 
minute attention to his personal appearance than 
he had ever before thought necessary. I dare aver 
that about that time, the most rigid military inspee- 
tor, if requested to report on Mr. Rolf Briers, must 
have found him immaculate, from his glossy top-hat 
to his highly polished boots, ay, even to the very 
finger-tips, 

Soon after his emancipation from the sick-room 
Harry Lascelles was taken to Torquay, and now it 
became an anxious question where he was to winter 
While Mrs, 


and who was to be his companion, 
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Lascelles was considering what was best to be done, 
one of her sisters wrote, expressing not only willing- 
ness, but a desire to go abroad with her nephew. She 
proposed that they should stay a few months at 
Madeira, and then proceed to the Swiss Alps, or 
Mentone, or the Riviera. The only objection to this 
that occurred to Mrs. Lascelles was, that while no 
one could manage better for others than her sister, 
Mrs. Villars, no one was less accessible as a friend. 
An unprepossessing girl, she had married late in 
life, and it seemed as if her cold soul had never been 
warmed, until a spark from the torch of maternal 
Her little one had not 
seen many years. The recollection of that heart- 


love had kindled its fire. 


wound had drawn out her sympathy for Mrs. 
Lascelles when Harry was stricken down, but such 
is the force of early habits that it was hardly now in 
her power to show all the kindness that she really 
felt. 

Pondering this, Mrs. Lascelles wavered. Then it 
occurred to her that Edith might go. It would be 
good for her to have a year abroad, and she and 
Harry would fully make up to each other for any 
lack of interest they might find in their aunt. The 
mother sighed. The sigh was on her own account. 
It was hard to part with Edith for a whole year, 
when she had for so long looked forward to having 
her at home with her; and then there was Edith’s 
little sister Violet, who must lose all the culture 
supplementary to her regular lessons which she was 
bestowing upon her. But Harry was the main object 
of the maternal solicitude now, and everything was 
arranged with reference to what was best for him. 
Edith was beginning to realise the practical im- 
portance of her position as sister and daughter, and 
though to accompany Harry abroad, without her dear 
mother to fall back upon in the event of a relapse, 
suggested terrible possibilities, she was too brave to 
decline the responsibility, since it was laid upon her. 

On the way to the railway station with her mother 
So much 
had been left unsaid that she ought to have said. 
She gazed out of the window on the church, sehool- 


she wondered if she had not been heartless. 


house, homes of friends, with the look of one who 
may possibly be seeing them for the last time. 
Suddenly she pointed to the forest, where many of 
the trees she loved so well were in the glory of their 
autumn dress. 

“T have never been there, mamma, since- ‘se 
“ How little I thought, when I left 
it, that perhaps I was leaving it for ever. 
old friend ! 


eare as | was that happy morning ?” 


she whispered, 
Dear, dear 
Shall I ever visit you again, as free of 
“Let us hope so,” said her mother. “The cloud 
of sorrow is rolling away already, Edith.” 

“Yes; but nothing now appears to me as certain 
as it used to do,” replied the girl, with deep feeling. 

On the station Rolf Briers was waiting to see his 
old friend off. 
his odd speeches ; and yet Rolf looked very flat, and 
Edith thought the sadness was for Harry. A peculiar 


He improved the occasion by some of 
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pressure of her hand in parting, a wistful look into 
her eyes, first suggested that he felt a little regret for 
her also, and now many little incidents of the last 
two months came to Edith with a significance which 
made her greatly wonder at her own want of percep- 
tion. Still Rolf had never said anything. No; he 
never had. Edith little knew that that was what 
was clouding his bright face. He had sought for 
permission, and it had been withheld until his pro- 
Until thert Rolf found that 
the only hold he could hope to keep on Edith was 
through his friendship for her brother. 


spects were improved, 


How slight that hold must be! and she was going 
into a world where would be many to seek her and 
He resolved to set a “stout heart 
to a steep brae,” and achieve a position worthy of her 
as soon as was possible. 


esteem her beauty. 


Edith’s residence abroad was proloi.ged for eighteen 
months. She visited many places and saw much 
society, her brother being gradually restored to 
perfect health and strength. 

While in the pleasant region of the Tyrol they met 
Rolf Briers. It seemed an accident ; but for a week 
he was associated with them in all their rambles and 
excursions. We can leave the reader to imagine 
When Edith finally re- 
turned home it was in haste. In six weeks Rolf 
Briers must sail for India, where a Inecrative and 


how the friendship grew. 


honourable post under Government was awaiting him; 
but, sudden as were his movements, it was deemed 
expedient that he should take his bride with him. 
Only six weeks of home, and even then the time 
Was spent entirely in London, for the dear old house 
Fever had 
broken out in the little village, and as it lingered 
there the family removed to town. 


in the country was closed for the season. 


Fearing that 
Edith and Harry, coming from another air, might 
take the infection, Mrs. Lascelles would not accede 
to her danghter’s wish to go there for a day. 

Edith felt that there was a sad pathos in the way 
in which she had been torn from the country home 
and the dear old forest, never to return. 

The disruption of tenderer ties was at hand ; tears 
could not be held back that another would wipe away. 
The child’s sorrow, the bride’s joy, blend like no other 
earthly sorrow and joy. 

But the forest, with its green, all-embracing arms 
Amid the 
heats of India, in the frequent, prolonged swoon of 


and its many voices, was a living memory. 


the physical energies, how her imagination luxuriated 
in the mere remembrance of what it onee had been 
to her; feeling sadly that she was parted from it, 
That could 
never be, for what we have once loved and cherished 


perhaps forever. Yet she was mistaken. 
becomes a part of us, lives in us, is carried about with 
us, With a spell which we may recall at will, and 
never can the union of Nature’s sweet influences with 
our spirit-life be dissolved, while Memory mingles past 
consciousness with present, and preserves for us the 
sacred individuality over which even death has no 


yp ywer. 
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BIBLE TRADES, AND THE 


LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


WEAVING. 


BY THE REV, J. HILES HITCHENS, 


NHE origin of weaving is wholly un- 
known. Who first constructed the 
machine by which textures of cot 
ton and flax were woven we can- 
not say. Very early in the history 
of the world the trade of weaving 
was in full sway, and tasteful as 
well as useful were the articles of 
Egypt 
was then celebrated for the goods there manufac- 
tured, and skill in weaving was cultivated to a high 
degree. The p:ophet Ezekiel speaks of “ Fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt,” and Solomon says, 
“T have decked my couch with coverings of tapestry, 
with fine linen of Egypt.” 

It was not wholly to their disadvantage that the 
Israelites went into Egyptian captivity. The dark 
cloud had its silver lining. Their trouble was not 


wearing apparel which were constructed. 


unrelieved. It was good for them that they were so 
afilicted, for by dwelling in Egypt they acquired a 
knowledge of many useful arts—a knowledge which 
they put into practice during their forty years in the 
wilderness, and which they found of immense serv- 
ice when they took possession of the promised 
Canaan. There were two men among the Israelites 
who were precursors of the men of art, and who were 
held in very high honour because of their God-given 
skill. These were Bezaleel and Aholiab. God Him- 
self told Moses that He had ‘filled them with 
wisdom of heart to work all manner of work of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the 
embroiderer in blue and in purple, in searlet and in 
line linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do 
any work, and of those that devise cunning work.” 
Whatever the Israelites may have learni from the 
Egyptians, it is manifest that by direct instruction 
from Heaven these two men were able to lead the 
Israelites into advanced branches of the trade, and 
guide them in the construction of the elaborate cur- 
tains for the Tabernacle and dresses for the priest- 
hood. It will be remembered that the sacred 
dwelling of the Deity was fenced off from the camp 
of the people by being enclosed within an open space 
of ground bounded on every side by fine white linen 
curtains or hangings eight feet nine inches high ; 
that the gate of the Court consisted of a hanging 
sereen made of needlework wrought in colours of 
blue, purple, and scarlet, on a ground of fine white 
white 
embroidered coat, over which was placed the robe of 


linen; that the high priest wore a long 
the ephod, which was a long blue garment reaching 
to the feet, and reund the edge of the opening for 
the neck was a binding of woven work ; and that 
over the blue robe of the ephod was worn the ephod, 


itself made of blue, purple, searlet, and fine linen 
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with which was interwoven gold beaten out into 
thin threads or wires. All these hangings and 
garments were the work of the Israelites, and none 
of them could have been produced without a thorough 
knowledge of the weaving trade. Those who worked 
at these articles were, however, under the supervision 
and guidance of Bezaleel and Aholiab. 

As in the present day, so then, women took an 
active part in both spinning and weaving. In Exodus 
we read, “ And all the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue and of purple and of 
searlet and of fine linen.” And in the Second Book 
of Kings we are told that when Josiah destroyed the 
prevailing idolatry he “ brake down the houses where 
the women wove hangings for the grove.” 

Phrases connected with the trade of weaving occur 
frequently in Scripture. We read in Samuel of “the 
weavers beam;” in the Book of Judges of the 
“weavers pin;” in Job of “the weavers shuttle ;” 
in Leviticus of “the warp and woof,” and of 
“woollen” and “linen” garments. In the deserip- 
tion of Delilah’s conduct with Samson, it is written 
that Samson said he would be overpowered if Delilah 
would weave the seven locks of his head with the 
web, She did so, “and fastened it with the pin.” 


“é 


But Samson “went away with the pin of the beam 


and with the web.” Such are some of the Bible 
allusions to the trade of weaving. 

Now, there is a sense in which we are all weavers, 
Day by day we are forming our characters. Our 
position in life is the Zoom; our life is the shuttle; 
our mercies are the warp; and our daily conduct is 
the woof. 

Here is a young man with a splendid /vuom. He 
was born and bred amid circumstances the most 
favourable. He has enjoyed the advantages of a 
first-class education, the influence of many well-known 
friends, and freedom from all anxiety as to adequacy 
of means. The warp upon his loom has been well and 
strongly laid. Mercies have crowded upon him. 
Providence has favoured him. But, alas | the shuttle 
of his life is plying to and fro to no praiseworthy 
purpose. What is the woof he is working with? Has 
he the golden thread of piety, the silver cord of 
morality, or the silken line of fidelity? No! He is 
weaving into the warp the woof of a soiled, woolly, 
debased passion. There is no beautiful device 
appearing. There is nothing orderly, strong, or 
durable about his character. And when the shuttle 
shall cease to run there will be no work for the 
Divine Master to take off that loom that shall be 
worth preserving. 

Sut yonder is a youth with a very poor Zoom, He 


was born in poverty, He is devoid of influential 



































“ THE QUIVER 
friends. He has had to pick up his education as 
best he could, 
of success and renown. 


He has no one to set him in the path 
The warp upon his loom is 
His mercies are not so conspicuous and great 
But as the shuttle flies to 
and fro he supplies it with the finest material for the 


coarse. 
as those of multitudes, 
woof that he can possibly obtain. He begins with 
the fine threads of honour, principle, integrity, and 
truth. He intermixes some of the bolder threads of 
self-denial, courage, perseverance, and heroism. He 
uses the silk of fidelity, the silver of morality, and the 
gold of piety. On and on he works till men gather 
about with The 
Master looks down upon him with approbation, A 


him their words of admiration. 
whole world hears of the exquisite device he has 
produced. The shuttle moves to and fro for a long, 
long day ; and when the work is done, and the pro- 
duction is removed from the loom, it is shown, like 
the garments Doreas made, for a memorial, the sight 
of which elicits tears of affection, and awakens 
memories of the most endearing order; whilst the 
record of his weaving success is reported in the King’s 
palace amid the plaudits of angelic intelligences. 

The one man with a good-conditioned loom produces 
what is unsightly, and unserviceable, and unenduring, 
The other with a far inferior position 
with which to start, by careful and prayerful weaving 


and valueless. 


presents to all time a character into which the name 
of Jesus is everywhere admirably interwoven, in the 
centre of which the likeness of Christ is introduced in 
miniature, and the borders of which show the words 
law, love, faith, and righteousness, 
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Remember that 


Let us take heed how we weave. 
whatever the calibre and quality of our loom—our 


it rests with us how we use it, whether to 
Let 
Let our pattern be the 

Then let us set to 


position 
our present and eternal advantage or otherwise. 
us choose a good design. 


perfeet character of Christ. 


work diligently and devoutly to copy it. Let not 
sin stain either warp or woof. Let not disappoint- 
ment lie like dust upon it. Let not unfaithful- 


ness and declension break the threads; but let us 
keep at it with watchfulness and prayer till the 
end. 

Ah! the end—how soon it comes! Job says, “ My 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” The 
shuttle is the instrument by which the weaver fills in 
the woof. Standing by the loom of the weaver you can 
scarcely detect the passage of the shuttle, it is thrown 
to and fro with such marvellous rapidity. So our 
One by one they go, almost without 
All the while our character is being 
formed for time and eternity. Soon the last throw 
of the shuttle will take place, and then, just as the 
weaver takes the web from the loom by cutting the 


days pass. 
observation. 


warp or threads which bind it to the beam, so our life 
will be cut off from all earthly belongings. No more 
additions can then be made to the pattern. As the 
character comes from the loom so it must remain for 
ever. Happy he who, beginning aright, continues 
right to the end—whose character is like the gar- 
ment of the high priest of old, and like the coat of 
the Lord 
throughout, 


Jesus, all of a piece, seamless, woven 
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QUESTIONS. 

79 What parable of our Blessed Lord is related 
only by St. Matthew ? 

80. At what age did the Levites retire from their 
duties in the Tabernacle ? 

81. Quote a passage in which evil spirits bear 
testimony to the truth of the Gospel. 

82. From what words do we gather that the Jews 
believed Jesus to have been born in Galilee? 

83. On what occasion were the people of Tsrael in 
the wilderness afraid to speak to Moses ? 

84. What three words are used by our Blessed 
Lord as a warning against too great affeetion for the 
things of this world? 

$5. What early record have we of the custom of 


planting trees as a memorial of some great event ? 

86. Who were Gog and Magog ? 

87. What prophet foretold the imprisonment of St. 
Paul by the Romans ? 

88. What king by his treachery brought about the 
death of seven of his own sons ” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 496, 
69, St. Paul means that the high priest is sub- 
ject to the infirmities of the flesh and to death even 
as other men. (Heb. vii. 28.) 
70. A very important battle between Joshua and 
Jabin, king of Hazor, with his allies. (Josh. xi. 4—8.) 
71. Bethsaida in Galilee. (St. John xii. 21.) 
72. Bethabara beyond Jordan, and Enon near to 
Salim. 
73. The message which God gave to a prophet to 


(St. John i. 28, and iii. 23.) 
deliver to the people. (Jeremiah xxiii. 33.) 

74. They were the descendants of those people 
after the 
(2 Kings 


whom Esarhaddon placed in’ Samaria 
children of Israel had been taken captive. 
XVii, 24.) 

75. “ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fultil 
the law of Christ.” (Gal. vi. 2.) 

76. Of Moses. (Deut. xxviii. 1.) 

77. Zedekiah. (Ezek. xvii. 19.) 

78. In the time of Ezra, when the people had re- 


turned from captivity. (Neh viii, 4—8.) 
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THE SILVER BOAT. 
' a 
ow 
t HS HE room was hushed, and the moonlight fell The Good Lord hath sent His Silver Boat 
13 ') In broken bands on the garret floor ; He has heard and answered my prayer. 
; “7 So cold and damp—the Shadow of Death 
' Had fallen there hours before. “Tt came last night, but you were asleep, 
; The window was fastened tight ; 
Oh! she was the child of his old age, I held out my arms, but it seiled away, 
And she lay in his arms a-dying ; Sailed far away out of sight.” 
The night-wind crept up the narrow stair, 
But fled through the window sighing. The old man’s eyes were blinded with tears, 
As they followed hers to the sky, 
Her yellow hair fell in sheaves of gold, And he only saw the crescent moon 
Her breathing was hurried and low, In a storm of clouds drift by. 
Her mother had died, a night like this, 
Just seven long years ago. But a light not born of earth or sky 
Shone now in the eyes of the maiden ; 
Day by day, with a terrible love, “Tt comes, dear father, it comes !” she eried, 
A love that was unavailing, “For the weary and heavy-laden. 
He had watched the light in her blue eyes, 
Steadily, hopelessly paling. “T shall sail on through the brilliant stars, 
To God's beautiful Home on high, 
“Spare her, good Lord, for she must not die !” And He will send it again for you 
His words were distracted and wild ; In a little while. Good-bye!” 
God help him now—for the old man’s life 
Is bound up in the life of the child. The moonlight strayed from the garret floor, 
The crescent moon sailed out of sight ; 
‘Father,” she cried, with a sudden strength, But the old man knew that his wife and child 
* Look, ol! look at it, sailing there ! Had met in God's Home that night. 
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SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


ey Co 








~ “THE BRIDES OF 
THE SUMMER 
SUN,” 


7 ( ee a 
God,” 
says one of 


our great 
writers, 


“could 
c ‘ 
=~ ee, » have de- 
Sea J ' \ . 
= signed and 


created 
roses.” May 
we notecho 
his words 
as we gaze 

upon — the 
ae clustered 
tele s, 
crowning 
Whether we think 
of our own pale, sweet valley-lily, or of those among 
the oaks of Tabor and on the hills of Nazareth, 
spreading amid hedges of thorn their splendid cano- 
pies, or of the familiar garden-flower, holding the 
golden rays in a shining prison, or of the aram-lily, 


and wreathing the summer land ? 


lifting up its silver chalice, or of the tiger-lilies 
blazing on their stalks like fire, or of the alabaster 
eups that float upon the stream, or of the Eucharist 
lilies laid by trembling hands to wateh “ like saintly 
vestals” beside our dead—these fragrant, gracious 
flowers breathe to us music of helpful cheer, and 
Whisper day by day, 
** Behold, how we 
Preach, without words, of purity.” 


Who could dream that such stainless beauty would 
issue forth from the dark lily-bulb? So let us learn 
that the eye of God sees possibilities of beauty in 
the dark, undeveloped lives amid which His servants 
labour. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
“To what purpose is this life?” is the question 
that rises sometimes to our thoughts, if not to our 
lips, when we gaze on one stunted, deformed, ap- 
parently useless in this busy world. Let us be very 
sure, however, that God seeth not as man seeth, and 
that every living creature can fulfil His work and 
We re- 


member in bygone days reading of a poor half- 


glorify Him by being of service to others. 


witted creature, whose existence was almost grudged 
by his neighbours, but who wandered aimlessly one 
day into a railway train. The delay eaused by 
removing him was just sufficient to save many lives 
After this, 
nobody asked, “ Why has he been suffered to live on?” 


from a fearful and impending accident ! 


A true history was told recently in our hearing of a 
little girl, the crippled child of drunken parents. She 
came under the influence of temperance workers in 
Lambeth, and, despite her physical weakness, she 
set herself to rescue her debased parents. 
both parents 
respectable, and honour instead of disgrace became 
attached to the family name. The child now longed 
that the happy and improved circumstances of the 
family might be shared by their friends and neigh. 
bours and fellow-creatures, and the little thing, 
shapeless and unsightly save for her sweet face, 
toiled on unceasingly to save the drunkard. By- 
and-by she was taken hence, and, after her death, 
within her little Bible it was found that more than 
three hundred people had signed the pledge. Such 
was the work of a child, continuously hindered by 
weakness and deformity. Who shall say, after this, 
“My life is useless} can do nothing for God or 
man ?” 
may stand, “and share its dewdrop with another 


As time 


went on, those became sober and 


Remember, the least, the feeblest flower, 
near.” 
A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION, 

We hail with unfeigned gratification the book 
which Messrs. Cassell have just issued, bearing the 
above title. In these days of multifarious and dis- 
turbing theological disputations, a book of reference 
is sorely needed by even the best informed of readers, 
Those who consult this book, which has been very 
carefully edited by the Rev. W. Benham, B.D., ean- 
not fail to discover how many an ancient heresy 
has been revived in modern times under some new 
and fine-sounding name. Every Christian minister 
should possess this exceedingly valuable work, 


CHIPS FROM A CARPENTER’S BENCH. 

Milton tells us that he who reigns within himself 
is more than a king. How much easier is it for us 
to hold the reins of business, of the house, even of 
Christian service, than to keep in check the unjust 
thought, the resentful word, the hasty deed, which 
yet may yield such bitter and sorrowful fruit! The 
thoughtful carpenter, whose mental “chips” we have 
quoted from time to time, has this remark among 
them: “He is best fitted to govern who can himself 
control.” Closely allied is this thought to Milton’s, 
and both have Scriptural authority—‘“ He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” Gentle- 
ness to some is almost second nature, but those of us 
who have the quickest tempers can yet reach the 
heights of “ bearing and forbearing ” along the road of 


prayer and striving. ‘“ Never leave a fire or the tongue 
without a guard,” says the carpenter, in his homely 
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way, “or the house may become too warm for you.” accompanying Bible Calendar has been prepared. It 


And there was a minister once who emphatically is reduced from a large chart compiled by the Rev. 





4 prought home the responsibility of brotherly for- J. G. Kitchin, M.A., giving fuller information than 
bearance by his way of reading a text, sometimes it is possible for us to show in the small space at our 
: deemed a partial excuse for infirmities of temper, disposal. A glance at the chart will show that its 
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; THE BIBLE CALENDAR, 


“As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all circles are arranged like the dial of a clock, and that 
men.” the positions of the months correspond with those of 
THE BIBLE CALENDAR. the hours on a clock-dial. The two outermost circles 
Sunday-school teachers and other Bible students show the names and order of the months of the 
are often at a loss as to the relation between the Jewish year. The third cirele shows the relation of 
Biblical divisions of time and our own. Some of our own calendar to the Jewish year, while the rest 
the events may easily be assigned to fixed points in of the cireles tell us the probable seasons of the 
our own calendar, but many are not so readily ex- various Feasts and Fasts, the great historical events 
plained, and it is to solve such difficulties that the of the Bible story, the agricultural year and periods, 
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and even of the plagues of Egypt. This chart, 
properly used, cannot fail to be of real service to the 
Bible student. 


FOR READERS AND THINKERS. 

We have received from Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton a new edition (the fourth) of Mr. G. H. Pember’s 
“ Earth’s Earliest Ages,” and an unpretentious little 
volume containing “ Records of the MeAll Mission,” 
with an Introduction from our old friend Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, the hymn-writer. Mr, Elliot Stock sends us 
a thoughtful exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
by the Rey. J. Hunt Cooke, who gives to his little 
work the title of “The Preacher's Pilgrimage.” 
From the same publisher we have also received a 
second edition of Archdeacon Wynne's “ Spiritual 
Life in its Advancing Stages.” “Sunny Sundays ” 
is the title of a book of Hints for Conversational 
Classes, by S. M. Holworthy, whose subject is “ The 
Fruits of the Spirit ;” 
Nisbet and Co., from ‘whom we have also received 
“ Gospel Types and Shadows of the Old Testament,” 
by the Rev. W. 
pounded fifty-two of the striking parallels between 
the Old and the New Dispensations ; 
Gentle Life,” being the life-story of Ellen P. Shaw, 
who was a sister of Frances Ridley Havergal and 
“The 


which is an able collection of 


the publishers are Messrs. J. 


Odom, who has thoughtfully ex- 


* Outlines of a 


of the writer of this touching little volume ; 
King’s Message,” 
addresses to the young, by the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
D:D.;. of 
passing Fable ; or, Glimpses of our Future Home,” 
by the Rey. R. H. Brenan, M.A. 
has made a worthy addition to his excellent “ Epochs 


Barelay Chureh, Edinburgh ; and “ Sur- 
Professor Creighton 
of Chureh History” Series (Longmans) in the little 


volume on the “Church of the Early Fathers,” which 
has been contributed by Dr. Plummer, Master of 


University College, Durham. The book is very con. 
cise ; containing a vast array of facts, and yet most 
readable. 


MEMORIAL DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 


It is a natural and tender feeling that prompts us 


to connect the name of some dear one “ gone before” 
With a memorial that year by year shall preserve the 
record of that much-loved life. There are memorial 
libraries, institutes, hospitals, statues, and the like; 
but all of us cannot afford a gift that is so expensive, 
and some prefer to use the available funds in “ seulp- 
tured urn” or richly carven monument that shall attest 
to all our love for the departed. The sweetest memorial 
to our lost is surely that which will bless and benefit 
the living. Eyes that look down from heaven need 
no lavish monumental sculpture. Dearer to angel- 
hearts would be rest provided for the weary, strength 
for the wayworn, comfort even for the dumb creatures 
that cannot speak their need. Can we provide a 
memorial seat, tree-shaded, by the wayside—a 
memorial playground for the sake of the child whose 
feet are tireless now, or a memorial drinking-fountain, 
sending up day by day the waters of succour and 
refreshment? Oh, the blessing of these wayside 
fountains, especially in the days of sultriness ! Long 
ago there was One Who, “ wearied with the noontide 
heat,” rested by the well ; and surely the offering is 
acceptable in His sight, when benevolent hearts 
uprear these springs of succour, welling refreshment 
from the cool, shapely stone, and graved, perhaps, 
like one we know, with the text, “ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me and drink.” 


ONLY A WORKING GIRL! 
Only a working girl! Yes; but by-and-by she will 
have around her some for rer five 
children, and these win pe the 
men and women of the future. 











“Comfort for the dumb creatures that cannot speak their need.” 


The working girl cannot train 
these who are to be the people 
of the future unless she herself 
he trained to be something more 


than “only a working girl,” a 


5 


live machine to make men’s 





neckties. Fathers whose girls 
are not factory hands are striv- 
ing hard to make money to keep 
homes bright and cheerful for 
their own girls, and to keep 
want from the door after they 
But, fathers, if your 
children stand side by side, after 


are dead, 


you are gone, with the child- 
ren of “only a working girl,” 
how intensified will be the 
strugele between rich and 
poor! The problems whieh now 


appal us will be greater then, 
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and therefore we shall best secure the future happi- 
ness of our children by looking at the state of 
society generally, and seeking to remedy its ills. At 
134, Hoxton Street, London, there is a room set apart 
for about fifteen working girls. Games, recreation, 
dressmaking, plain needle, and cookery are taught 
them, and every endeavour is made to make them 
something more than Mrs. 


Rae, the president, would be glad to receive help in 


‘ 


‘only a working girl.” 


money, as funds are needed. Friends might send 


magazines carriage paid, 
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confectionery in the holidays. As to movement, per- 
haps our nerves can have a little too much now and 
then. Well, let the school-room—transformed to play- 
room now—have plenty of paste, gum, pictures, wools, 
glue, odds and ends of material, and let your boys 
and girls manufacture something for the shadowed, 
neglected little ones whom our friend at Rugby helps. 
We heard of two mites who wanted to give presents 
like the rest, and who brought with looks of self- 
denial all they had to offer—two pieces of loaf-sugar : 


‘ 


‘where there's a will there’s a way,” and the holiday- 





WORKING FOR THE 


LITTLE CONJURERS. 

Children have been likened to little conjurers, 
equalising the different classes of society by their 
spells of natural magic. Certainly children have no 
notion of “caste”; they terrify us sometimes by 
familiar converse with juvenile tramps, with whom 
our more suspicious ideas associate fever, and their 
farthings are dragged out for the benefit of such far 
more readily than our own reluctant silver. Some 


“ 


time since we mentioned the “ George Smith of Coal- 
ville Society,” which encourages our bright-faced 
bairns to assist with warm clothes, books, scraps, ete., 
the waifs of river and road ; the head-quarters of this 
society are now at “ The Cabin,” Crick, Rugby, where 
all information will be gladly furnished. Mr. George 
Smith, the friend of wayfaring children, writes to 
us with hearty thanks for such help as we have been 
able to render towards his association ; may we com- 
mend it to those whose homes are merry with holiday 
life and full of juvenile energy? It is said that the 
three charms of childhood are sugar, movement, and 


laughter. Indulgent relations are generous as to 





CANAL CHILDREN, 


laughter will be all the sweeter because the hands are 
doing something forthe Master's little homeless lambs. 


IN THE HAY-FIELDS. 
“What is a boy ?” 
of juveniles. 


asked a speaker of an audience 
‘* Please, sir,” was the reply he gained 
It is a 
truth worth our consideration that England's future 
men and women, the coming nation, may be seen to- 


from one, “he’s the beginning of a man.” 


day in the boys at cricket and the girls with their 
dolls 


nor bail, nor doll nor rosy cheeks, whose playground 


yes, and in the children who have neither bat 


is the London court, whose life is bounded by chim- 
neys, and shadowed by city smoke. Do we want to 
put life and energy and stamina in the children of 
the poor, in the pale-faced little convalescent, in the 
sickly bairn whose daily struggle for life goes on in 
an overcrowded garret? If on social and econom- 
ical, humane and Christian grounds, we are concerned 
for the rising generation of our courts and alleys, we 
cannot do better than strengthen the hands of our 
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friends of the Fresh Air Mission, They are anxious 


to send hundreds of such little ones out among the 
flowering meadows through the brightening days, 
and to accomplish again the sweet miracle that 





“Through the brightening days.” 


summer by stunmer has been wrought by “ Lady 
Nature "—that of producing rosy, sunburnt faces, 
where sickness and poverty have been allied, and 
of wakening songs and Jaughter from sad little lips 
that learn new music in the open air amid the 
fragrant breath of “russet hayeocks.” 


THE BRIDGE OVER WHICH WE MUST PASS. 

“Will you ask my pardon ?” said a master to his 
servant with whom he had disputed. The answer 
was a surly negative. “Then I will ask yours,” 
said his master, knowing that someone must always 
be the first to give in, and meeting his servant more 
than half-way with forgiveness and peace. What 
heart could withstand such a step towards reconcilia- 
tion? Truly has it been said of forgiveness that this 
is a bridge over which we all need to pass. Let us 
not break it down. <A glimmer of light and comfort 
came to Martin Luther when the old monk by his 
bedside read aloud the solemn words, “I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins.” Which of us could stand 
before the God of all, did He not blot out our 
failures, and dismiss our trespasses? If we are 





feeling, concerning any fellow-creature, “I have 
sustained a wrong [ cannot forget or pardon,” let us 
take the first right step by naming the name we 
dislike, at the Mercy-seat. In the time of Washing. 
ton a Christian man journeyed to the General 
to beseech the life of a neighbour, sentenced to 
death. He was told his “ unfortunate friend” 
must perish, “He is my worst enemy,” said 
the intercessor, “And have you.” asked Wash- 
ington, ‘walked sixty miles for your enemy’s 
sake? TI grant you his pardon.” What a 


! 


revenge was this! 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S TOWN. 

Stratford-on-Avon has furnished us with the 

latest member of the growing band of QUIVER 
Heroes, in the person of Thomas Whiting. The 
Mayor, Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., pre- 
sented the medal to Whiting, and with it con- 
veyed to him the best wishes of the Editor and 
readers of THE QUIVER, and their apprecia- 

tion of the conspicuous gallantry he displayed 
under the following cireumstances. On January 

26th last, in a fit of despondency, a poor 
woman threw herself from the churchyard into 

the river which, as everybody knows, flows 
past the fine old Chureh of Holy Trinity, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Carried aiong by the 
stream, which was swollen by recent rains and 
running rapidly at the time, the woman would 
certainly have been lost, had not the attention 

of some workmen been drawn to her. They 
made ineffectual attempts to save her by means 

of poles and ropes, and then Thomas Whiting, 

who was one of the company, gallantly plunged 

into the river, and, despite its strong current 

and swollen stream, succeeded in reaching and 
rescuing the woman. Such noble deeds as this need 
no commendation on our part, but the case is typical 
of those which the QUIVER Heroes Fund seeks to re- 
cognise by the award of medals—not as rewards to the 
heroes, but as symbols of the appreciation in which 
their bravery is held by their fellows. We rely upon 
our readers to enable us to carry on this work, not 
only by subscribing to the Fund, but also by drawing 
our attention to any cases of bravery that may occur 
in their neighbourhood. In connection with this 
fund the Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
the following subscriptions since the last list was 


issued :-— 
a 2 
Amount previously acknowledged ss E46 9 6 
Mrs. Jno. Doughty, Jacktield 1 1 0 
L. Banks, Stratford-on-Avon I Bs¢ 
Mrs. Shore, Feltham Oo 2 4% 
D. Norman, Wolverhampton ‘.. te Je 
Mrs. Richmond, Torquay ae ca 0 1 0 
Master A. Richmond, Torquay... 0 ie 
E. C., Diss Ree Au oO: 256 
Total ... «ss 149: 36 
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FULNECK, 


‘N the histories of the 
smaller of the religious 
bodies there is often 
much of interest; and 
not the least is this 
true of the ‘ Unitas 
Fratrum, or Church of 
the United Brethren.” 
It has a past that is 
honourable, a present 
that is active, and 
surely a future of 
usefulness. It has 
had conferred upon it 
special privileges, has 
distinctive spheres of 
work, peculiar observ- 

ances ; and in its work, its systematic care for its 

members, its zeal and its catholicity, it is in many 
respects a model Church, It maintains its weekly 
newspapers, its periodicals in several countries and 
languages, its almanack, its special histories, its 
own hymnal, its theological seminaries, and many 
schools, whilst its zeal for missions and its vast 
work therein are widely recognised. We need not 
glance back at the Church of Huss; but from the 
time of the awakening in some of the villages of 

Moravia in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, we find the settlement of the “‘ Moravians ” 

under Zinzendorf, at Herrnhut, in Saxony. Chris- 
tian David led the band from the Moravian plains 

1106 


near the towns of Fulneck and New Tetschein 
in 1722, the first tree was felled for the building 
of Herrnhut, and two years later the founda- 
tion stone of a building was laid where “ youths 
of rank should receive a Christian education.” 
From thence spread the successors of the ‘Ancient 
Brethren”; and with David Nitschman, Chris- 
tian David, Tobias Leupold, and Leonard Dober, 
began the series of missionary visits which 
have since that time continued to distinguish 
this ‘ Missionary Church.” Count Zinzendorf 
had been in England in 1737, but it is to Peter 
Ohler that the first society of Moravians in 
England is traceable (in 1738), the meetings 
being first held in the house of one of their 
members, and then in a chapel where Baxter had 
once preached, at No, 32, Fetter Lane, London. 
This address is still that of the ‘ Moravian 
Chureh and Mission Agency” in London. We 
have now to do with the chief settlement of the 
Chureh of the United Brethren in England, and 
our steps must be turned northwards. 

August Gottlieb Spangenberg, once a student 
at law in the University of Jena, then a propa- 
gator of the faith of the Brethren, proceeded in 
April, 1741, into Yorkshire, with two of his 
friends. They took charge there of some spiritu- 
ally awakened people near Halifax, and formed 
several societies ; but, later, they removed to a 
place then called Lamb’s Hill, but renamed, after 
the town of many memories in the Fatherland, 
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Moravian Almanack, 
April 19th, 1755, is given as the date of the 
establishment of the congregation. The site was 
fixed upon by Count Zinzendorf. That estab- 
lishment followed the recognition by the British 
Parliament of the Society as “an ancient Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church ;” and it has been 
followed by the settlement of many other 
churches, but still Fulneck remains the centre of 
the British Province of the Church of the United 
Brethren. It has the church with the largest 
congregation of the Brethren in Britain, and with 
the largest number of communicants ; it has the 
largest schools; whilst around it are clustered 
many memories of this peculiar but honourable 
Church in England. Fulneck is still, as ever, a 
retreat for the missionary and his kin, a nursery 
for the ministry, and the headquarters of the 
Church. 

In the heart of the home of the textile trades, 
between Leeds and Bradford, and close to the 
town of Pudsey, is this Moravian settlement of 
Fulneck. It is a quiet oasis, amidst a lusty, 
busy, and even turbulent life. Pudsey is a 
typical textile town ; its people rough but honest 
and hearty, its men wearing in the street the slop 
or “ checkerbrat ” proclaiming the calling, and its 
bonnie lasses still wearing the shawl for their 
only head-covering. A few hundred yards from 
this place of warp and weft, of mills and looms, 
of oddly angled houses of grey stone and dark 
roofs, and in great contrast with it in most 
particulars, is the settlement of the Unitas 
Fratrum. It is a large aggregation of buildings, 
the range extending to upwards of a mile in length. 
The main block is over a century old. There 
are the “Single Sisters’ House,” the ‘ Widows’ 
House,” the house for the minister, and the three 
large schoolrooms and chapel. Close thereto is 
the God’s Acre of the Moravians, a pleasant slope 
of sward, with many flat gravestones, bearing 
usually a number, a name, and the year of death. 
The graves of the sexes seem divided ; the grass 
grows thickly over and around, at times obscuring 
the gravestone, and avenues of tall trees make 
music to serve as a monody. 

Though the settlement has been made for more 
than a century, there is still something distinctive 
about it and its people. It is not a trading 
village, though a few traders are there: it is a 
settlement where education is the aim, and where 
that aim includes the training for the service of 
the Church in many lands. In the people who 
are seen, too, there is a wide distinction from 
those in the villages, whose chimneys may be 
seen from the terrace at Fulneck. There are 
“sisters” who are to be seen pacing along 
the front; there are “brothers” resident or 
“brothers” from a distance, who are walking 
along to some of the separate homes of the 
place. At one time this distinctive character was 


Fulneck; and in the 
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apparent in the dress, each “ choir” having its own 
recoguised feature or colour; but in the English 
and American Provinces of the Church this has 
to a great extent become a thing of the -past, 
although still in existence in the German Pro- 
vince. 

It may not be out of place here to observe that 
although the educational establishments at Ful- 
neck are the largest and most extensive in 
connection with the Church in England, there 
are some half a dozen or more other places where 
Moravian schools have long existed and flourished, 
the best-known being at Fairfield, near Man- 
chester, and at Ockbrook, near Derby. 

On “memorial days” and congregational anni- 
versaries there are many thronging to the 
appointed place of meeting, and now and again 
one of the dozen or so of bishops of the Church 
will give dignity to the occasion. The Moravian 
calendar has many memorial days in addition 
to those the Church Universal commemorates. 
Epiphany is in some places the memorial day 
for the mission work ; there is the festival of all 
the “choirs,” or spiritual unions; there is the 
‘widows’ festival,” and that for the “single 
sisters ;” the “festival of the elder girls,” of the 
“elder boys,” the “children’s festival,” that. of 
the ‘single brethren,” of the ‘‘ widowers,” and of 
the “married brethren and sisters ;” and at these 
and at the Sunday services, the pealing of the 
great organ, the prescribed forms of prayer, the 
chants and the hymns—all do much to stir up 
the devout mind amongst the Moravians. 

In connection with the services, it is not a 
little singular to note how the old and well- 
known meetings, formerly peculiar to the 
Moravian Church, and including children’s §ser- 
vices, singing meetings, and liturgies, have been 
taken up and adopted by other denominations 
with much and marked success. The communion 
service amongst the Moravians has always been 
a strong bond of union, and strikes a stranger as 
being solemn and impressive. The different 
congregations in each province, all over the 
world, celebrate this on the same day throughout 
the year—every fourth Sunday—and a_ very 
large proportion of the communicant members 
almost invariably attend. In the bulk of the 
congregations the communion service is preceded 
by a short love-feast, preparatory to the sacra- 
ment, and at the conclusion of the latter, during 
the singing of the closing hymn, expressive of 
the bond of union, all present shake hands, each 
with their neighbour. 

There is one observance that still survives in 
the Moravian Chureh—the use of the lot. More 


than a century and a half ago, the history of the 
Unitas Fratrum tells us, the lot was “ used only 
in the Conference of Elders under circumstances 
of perplexity;” no doubt in imitation of the 


method adopted by the eleven Apostles when 
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by lot St. Matthias was chosen as a successor to 
the traitor Judas. In 1731, the question of the 
union with the Lutheran Church was decided 
in the negative by the use of the lot; and in 
many exigencies it has been since used. In 1769 
a Synod of the Church considered the question 
of its continued use, and the Brethren were 
agreed then that that means had been followed 
“with rich blessing, and in many important 
matters.” It was agreed on that “simple faith 
was necessary in the use of the lot.” When 
Dober declined the office of General Warden, 
“his determination was sanctioned by lot,” and 
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the district—-and intended to promote “inter- 
course and fellowship of work among the 
congregations, and for mutual counsel and help 
among the ministers.” Again, and for the 
separate congregations, there are “ Elders’ Con- 
ferences,” a committee for the management of 
temporal matters, and a congregational council. 
It may be added that the Moravian Almanack 
states that there are funds in the British Province, 
first. to raise all ‘ministers’ salaries to the minimum 
of £100,” a second to provide small pensions for 
invalided workers of both sexes; and others for 
training, education, chapel-building, ete. Finally, 
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it is the means of attaining the final decision 
in the election of bishops still. 

In this country there are about two score 
Moravian congregations; in Germany and the 
United States there are larger numbers, and 
more churches and schools. The body is divided 
into three “ provinces ”—for the three nations. 
Over the whole is a “ supreme board of direction ” 
at Berthelsdorf, Herrnhut, Saxony; the whole 
Unity of the Church is legislated for by the 
General Synods, which meet about every ten 
years, whilst the Provincial Synods meet for the 
separate provinces more frequently. The exe- 
cutives of the Provincial Synods are the ‘‘Pro- 
vincial Elders’ Conferences,” electedthereby. Below 
these latter conferences, again, are, in Britain, 
the “General Conferences of Elders” for the dif- 
ferent districts—composed usually of “all persons 
having a spiritual office in the congregation” of 





FULNECK, 


there is a Church work of the Moravians which is 
peculiar. It is called the ‘‘ Diaspora,” or Home 
Mission Work of the German section of the 
Church. “It seeks not to make proselytes, or to 
draw members from other Protestant communities, 
but to excite and foster spiritual life by means 
additional to those provided by the established 
churches” of the Scandinavian, German, and 
other countries where it is carried on. 

These, then, are some of the facts gathered, 
and the impressions received on a visit to 
Fulneck, the chief British settlement of this 
peculiar and honoured little Church. The life 
there goes on in even grooves; quietness and 
order reign in what may be called a little colony 
of those who are and are to be workers in 
spiritual and educational things, and who dwell in 
the midst of a population distinct in aim, in manner, 
and in custom. J, W. 5S. 
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MY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE GHOST EXPLAINED. 
“IT saw her, upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too.” 
NCE more I had seen 
the “ ghost,” the fear 








of which had driven 
old Jones from the 
Farm; but 
though my 


Home 
pulses 
quickened, it was 
with surprise and ex- 
citement, not with 
There 
nothing to be afraid 
of in a spirit em- 
bodied in human 
form, and able to 
leave footsteps behind it; but the less frightened I 
felt, the more curious [ became. I watched it 
eagerly, and though the now leafy trees hid it ocea- 
sionally from sight, I distinctly saw it pass into the 
Castle by the ladies’ private door. 

Could it be Lady Otterbourne ? I wondered. It 
was currently reported in Hazelford that the Countess 
was deranged, and though Basil said it was only 


fear. was 











melancholia, who is to say where melancholy ends 
The moon was at the full now 
—might not the mysterious influence she is said to 


and madness begins ? 


exert have been just the determining force in crossing 
Might not melancholy 
have quickened to madness, and might not this 


the indistinguishable line ? 


wandering figure be that of the poor Countess seek- 
ing her dead child ? 

It was at least a more plausible theory than Dr. 
Cheriton’s had been. If even before I knew her I 
felt it impossible that the midnight wanderer should 
be Ellinor Temple, I scouted the idea now as indig- 
nantly as Basil could have done. 

Of course, when I went down to breakfast, I told 
Basil what I had seen, and he agreed with me that 
it might perhaps Lady 
Whether he actually thought so, or whether he 
only accepted the idea as an escape from the alter- 
native theory, I could not tell. He did not even 
refer to Dr. Cheriton’s suggestion, but in his manner 
Was an ostentatious abstinence and indefinable pro- 
test that told me he had not forgotten it. 

We were rather long over breakfast that morning, 


have been Otterbourne. 


but late as we were, and erratic as were Dr. Cheriton’s 
visits, | think even 
familiar yellow 
cloth was cleared. 


jasil was surprised to see the 
gig pull up at the gate before the 

“T'Il change my housekeeper, if I can’t get one meal 
in peace!” Basil declared with mock vehemence ; 


BROTHER BASIL. 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS.” 
but I was determined not to make a goose of myself 
again. 

“You don’t suppose he comes to see me at this 
time of day?” 1 retorted with spirit. 

*** Ts Miss Graham at home ?’ sounds rather like it,” 
said Basil drily; and the next moment Mrs. Munns 
ushered in the untimely guest, with the announce- 
ment—“ Dr. Cheriton—to see Miss Esther!” 

I rose with a great assumption of dignified sur- 
prise, but it was quite thrown away on my irrepress- 
ible visitor. 

“Miss Esther,” exclaimed Dr. Cheriton, shaking 
hands as easily as if eight o'clock in the morning 


o) 


were his usual time for paying calls, “1 told you I 
should spot your ghost, and you didi’t believe me; 
I told you I had spotted it, and you didn’t believe 
me; L’ve come now to tell you that I’ve seen it, and 
shaken hands with it, and spoken to it ; and it sends 
its love to you, and hopes you'll go and see it too, as 
soon as you conveniently can.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I’ve been right all along. The ghost 
is Miss Temple, as I always thought it was.” 

“What authority have you for saying so?” de- 
manded Basil sternly. 

“Her own!” said Dr, Cheriton, 

He paused a minute, as if to allow us to digest 
the information, and then he went on, with a laugh 
at Basil’s speechless surprise— 

“My dear fellow, you needn’t look so fierce or so 
dumbfoundered. The whole mystery lies in a nut- 
shell. Miss Temple is a sleep-walker.” 

“A sleep-walker!” IT ejaculated. It was a solu- 
tion that had never even occurred to me, and yet 
how simple it was! 

“Yes, a sleep-walker,” repeated Dr. Cheriton, “ or 
a somnambulist, if you prefer a more learned and 
less expressive term, like most of your charming sex. 
If I told a patient she had face-ache, she’d think me 
an ignorant fellow who only told her what she knew 
herself, but if I call it neuralgia or tic-douloureux, 
she has any amount of faith in the diagnosis.” 

Basil seemed to be listening, but I doubt if he 
heard a single word of the doctor’s tirade. 

“A sleep-walker?” he repeated, as if he could 
hardly credit the fact. “But is not that a very 
serious condition ?” 

“To a certain extent it is, of course. It shows an 
instability of the nervous centres, to say the least; 
but a good deal depends on the degree. In Miss 
Temple’s case I faney half the battle would be to find 
out the disturbing cause.” 

“How did you find out that it was Miss Temple?” 
I inquired. 

“Twas called up in the night to see old Mrs. 


Fosberry, who was ‘took with 


spasins ’"—as_ she 
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always is after the lobster salad she never misses a 
chance of eating—and as I was getting into the gig 
to come away, What should I see coming down the 
slope but the regulation white-sheeted ghost! The 
footman yelled and fled into the house, but L thought 
I would see it out, so I sat still and kept as quiet as 
a mouse, It came on pretty quickly, and .I soon 
saw that it was Miss Temple, and that she was far 
too sound asleep to see me or take any notice of me. 
So I just watched her into the house, and then I 
rang the bell and asked to speak to her maid. And 
I wish now I hadn't.” 

“Oh, why?” 
best thing to do?” 

“So it seemed to my Limited intelligence. But 
the girl was a perfect idiot—one of the shrieking, 


I exclaimed. “Surely it was the 


hysterical editions of feminine folly that seem to be sent 
into the world to make us appreciate sensible women, 
The footman had just been raising the house about 
the ghost, and this ridiculous woman was frightened 
out of what few senses she ever possessed, and be- 
haved like Bedlam let loose. The end of it was that 
Miss ‘Temple woke up in a fright, which was the 
worst thing that could have happened; the Countess 
scented the disturbance, and sent her own woman 
inquiring and interfering all round; and between 
them they ‘ve kept me there till now.” 

“But Miss Temple is better now, I hope?” I put 
in, before Basil could) speak. For, indeed, I was 
afraid of what his anxious voice might betray. 

But the 
upshot of it all is that I’ve advised them to have her 


“Better? Oh, yes—quite herself again. 
watched, if only for a time. I want them to get 
down a trained nurse—for as for expecting a rational 
report: from that idiot of a maid, you might as well 
expect to gather gooseberries off an apple-tree—but 
Miss ‘Temple objects so strongly I had to give it up. 
Then L asked if there was no friend she could have 
to stay with her, and she said the only one she 
liked well enough or could endure in her room was 
yourself, So now you know why [am here. And, 
indeed, Miss Graham, if you would not dislike it, I 
believe it would be the greatest possible kindness.” 

He pulled a note out of his pocket, and gave it 
to me. It was a kind, and even friendly, note from 
Lady Otterbourne, asking me to stay at the Castle 
for a week, anil courteously adding that the cireum- 
stances, Which Dr. Cheriton would explain to me, had 
accelerated rather than occasioned the invitation. 

“Miss ‘Temple was hoping to see you when she 
would be more at leisure to enjoy a friend’s so- 
ciety,” wrote Lady Otterbourne, “ but under present 
circumstances, I trust you will understand the change 
of plan.” 

Of course I understood it, and of course I was 
willing to go, and should have been even if Basil's 
eloquent eyes had been less urgent in their silent 
entreaty. 

“Lady Otterbourne will send the carriage for you 
this afternoon,” said Dr. Cheriton, “and if Ford 
is inconsolable, I think Charlie may be pronounced 
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out of quarantine now, and he and Mrs. Graham 
could come here while the house is disinfected. 
What do you say, Ford? Do you like the plan?” 

“The deus ex machind decrees—what can poor 
mortals do but submit ?” said Basil. 

And indeed, I was rather amused at the way in 
which Dr. Cheriton seemed inclined to settle our 
affairs for us. I thought he quite deserved the 
delicate rebuke, but he took no notice of it, and 
only observed that the projected tennis-party ap- 
peared to have given general satisfaction, and that 
we might expect an invasion of “the youth and 
beauty of Hazelford” early in the week. 
Basil protested at this. 

“T certainly can’t have it till Esther comes back,” 
he said decidedly. 


But even 


“And certainly I wouldn't come to it if you did!” 
said Dr, Cheriton. “ But I daresay Miss Graham 
will have tired of her fine friends before then.” 

He spoke quite bitterly, and I wondered if it was 
possible he was jealous of my invitation to the 
Castle. He certainly looked as if he only half 
approved of it, though he had been the means of 
procuring it for me. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, getting up, and refusing any 
breakfast on the plea that he had already had some 
at the Castle. “The Home Farm won't seem like itself 
Without yeu, willit, Ford? But I shall see you at the 
Castle to-morrow. Remember, you'll be in charge 
of my patient, and will have to deliver your report.” 

I wished he would not have looked so absurdly 
jubilant about it, or that Basil would not have 
looked so provokingly intelligent, and so unneces- 
But at least 1 did not blush—-or at 
any rate, I should not have done so if Basil had 


sarily amused. 


behaved Simself. 

When Dr. Cheriton had gone, I wrote and accepted 
Lady O¢terbourne’s invitation, and Basil drove into 
Hazeltord, to see if my mother and Charlie would 
come and stay with him, and to bring another dress 
or two for me. 
insufficient for a week at Hazelford Castle, as Basil 


One evening dress was clearly 


quite agreed. 

“You need not be smart, but you must not be 
dowdy. They are never either one or the other,” 
said my brother, as he carried off the list I had been 
making out. 

He came back alone, except for my precious box, 
for my mother had pronounced it impossible to get 
herself and Charlie ready before to-morrow. 

“Did you see May?” I asked. And before he 
spoke, [ knew that he had, and that he had been in 
some way annoyed. 

“May can think of nothing but fashion-books just 
now,” he said irritably. ‘“Z know nothing about it, 
and care less; but I can’t stand the way they ask 
Potts’s opinions, as if he were that man-milliner at 
Paris—what do they call him ?—himself. I don’t 
believe May will have a gown belonging to her that 
he hasn’t had a finger in choosing; but perhaps I’ve 
no right to complain.” 
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‘ gowns,’ as you call them, doesn’t mean 


* Choosing 
much,” I said consolingly, and thinking this little bit 
of natural jealousy quite a hopeful symptom. 

“No,” he sighed. “And if it did, [’m the last 
man 


He stopped abruptly, and I looked up and saw 





that the Otterbourne carriage was at the gate, and 
that Miss Temple herself was sitting in it. She was 
looking very much herself, and was full of gratitude 
and pleasure at my coming. 

“It is so good of you to come and take care of 
NET. 
Ford, you will not be afraid to trust me with your 


me!” she said, as I took my place beside her. 
sister, will you? I know how much she is to you, 
and it is as kind of you to spare her as it is of her to 
come.” 

Basil lifted his hat, and we drove off ; but willing 
as I had thought myself, nay, willing as I was, to be 
of service to Miss Temple, I could not help a sharp 
throb of pain at leaving my brother Basil, though it 
was only for a week. Miss Temple read my face, as 
she always did. 

“Would all sisters mind as much?” she said 
wonderingly. ‘‘ But it only makes it more good of 
you to come. I believe you would never have agreed 
to de se if you had not seen how badly you were 
wanted.” 

“T shall be very glad if I can really be of use.” 

“It is not only that. 
It seems as if we never saw each 


I beiieve I was glad of any 
excuse to get you. 
other now.” 

“T have not liked to come while Colonel Hazelford 
is with you. Even if you did not think me an 
intruder, he might.” 

* Nonsense!” she laughed gaily. “ Didn’t I tell 
you we were not that sort of lovers? I believe we 
are both very much obliged to anyone who will come 
and save us the trouble of entertaining each other!” 

I laughed too. If I had I should 


have thought it sad cnough, but I knew it was only 


believed her, 


her way of talking. She chose to affect a eynical 


unbelief in what she called “romance,” but no one 
who looked at her could think the cynicism real. 
Her eyes were too full of feeling, her face too earnest 
and too passionate for the cold creed she professed. 
Colonel Hazelford came down the steps to meet us, 
and received me more graciously than I expected. 
My arrival could not be particularly welcome te him, 
but perhaps he thought my services to his betrothed 
would atone for the disturbance of his courtship. He 
looked older by daylight, I thought; his complexion 
was more faded, and the linesabout hiseyes and mouth 
Still, he might fairly 
be called a handsome man, and he hed what women 


more marked and noticeable. 


care more for than good looks—the unmistakable 
stamp of a gentleman, and a bearing that was de- 
cidedly distinguished. It was curious how I felt 
again, as I did every time I saw him, the conviction 
It wore off after 
being a few minutes in his company, but my first 
Somewhere I had 


that I must have met him before. 


impression was always the same. 


Tue Quiver. 


been chilled by those cold blue eyes, and discomfited 
by that sarcastic smile—somewhere, if I could only 
remember where ! : 

But, try as I would, I could not remember. And, 
however cold and sarcastic his habitual expression 
might be, I had to confess that Colonel Hazelford 
Whether 
he shared Miss Temple’s views or not, he was not a 


could make himself exceedingly agreeable. 


selfish lover, and made no objection to my sharing 
talked 


man-of-the-world readiness and 


their rambles or their conversation. He 
with a 
ease, and [ owned, when I got over my first shy- 


cleverly, 


ness, that my visit was likely to be all the pleasanter 
for his presence at the Castle. 

The Earl was everything that was kind, but the 
She rarely left her room, 
and when she did, she took no part in general con- 


Countess I scarcely saw. 
versation. The only other guest was a young Lady 
Avondale, whose husband was a connection of Lord 
Otterbourne’s. She seemed entirely absorbed in two 
very pretty and very spoilt children, and took as 
little notice of Miss Temple as of me; a fact that 
was the less to be regretted as the very tones of 
the high, unmusical voice seemed to make Ellinor 
Temple uncomfortable and nervous. 

Very nervous she was, I could see, and a good deal 
unhinged by the discovery of the midnight rambles 
she had taken so unwillingly. 

“Tt seems so strange, so terrible, to do things 
without being conscious of them, and to remember 
> she said 
hate the 
thought of wandering about, as they say I have been 
doing—the gazing-stock of half the country-side.” 

“Oh, no!” 
seen you, I am sure. 


nothing—absolutely nothing—atterwards, 
to me a few nights after I came. “I 


I assured her ; “very few people have 
And no one ever recognised 
you, or they would not have been so frightened.” 
“Does Mr. Ford know ?” she asked nervously. 
* Dr. Cheriton told us, but ”- 
ing colour—“ he would not tell anyone else, I am 


as I saw her mount- 


sure,” 

“T wish he had not told your brother,” she said, 
And then she added 
‘I am glad it was Dr. Cheriton who 


in a tone of mortification. 
vehemently, 
saw me last night. If it had been—anyone else—I 
should have died of shame.” 

> I ordered her. 
“There is no shame about it, and it is foolish to 
talk like that.” 


A bed had been made up for me in Miss Temple's 


Go to sleep, and don’t be silly !” 


room, for Dr. Cheriton’s orders were strict that she 
should not sleep alone. But since I came, the pre- 
caution seemed to have been unnecessary. 

I am a light sleeper, but nothing but my own 
anxiety broke my rest. 
I woke, and rose and looked at my charge, but each 


Once or twice every night 


night her slumber seemed deep and dreamless as a 
child’s, 

* All the better,” said Dr. Cheriton, to whom I 
made a daily report. 


gain. 


“Every good night is so much 
3ut keep one eye open, Miss Esther—I’m 
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afraid we re not out of the wood. There’s too much 
excitement about her to please me, and too much 
variability.” 

The last charge was certainly true. ‘“ From grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” she passed through all 
in the compass of an hour, and no one could even 
guess which mood would assert its supremacy next. 
Colonel Hazelferd seemed to take it all with bland 
indifference, but I think he found his wilful and 
imperious mistress unusually hard to please. 

But if she was wilful and imperious one hour, she 
was gentle and penitent the next, and I dare say he 
thought—as I did—that the sweet more than atoned 
for the bitter. And if his beautiful tyrant was 
capricious and exacting to him, it was only what she 
was to us all—or rather to all but one. Whatever 
she was to the rest of the world, she was always 
docility and sweetness itself to Lord Otterbourne. 
It was pleasant to see them together, and to realise, 
as I could not help doing, how much they were to 
each other, and how his ward’s grateful devotion 
brightened the Earl’s saddened life. 

On the whole [ was spending a very pleasant 
week. I had rather dreaded the pomp and cireum- 
stance that must attend all the details of daily 
life in an earl’s household ; but it is wonderful how 
soon we grow accustomed to outward changes, 
and how loose they sit amid the actual realities of 
existence. Numberless courses and liveried servants 
became as natural to me as Mrs. Munns’s roast beef 
or my mother’s dainty little 
dinners, deftly served and waited on by neat-handed, 


and Yorkshire pudding, 
round-cheeked Susan. The only thing I could not 
get used to was the dark-skinned servant who stood 
behind Colonel Hazelford’s chair, and whose calm 
and inscrutable face filled me from the first with 
almost unreasonable dislike. ‘The man, I learnt from 
Colonel Hazelford, had been his servant in India, 
and had followed him to Europe ; but he and the 
Eail’s Indian valet were of different race and creed, 
and could not get on together. Many were their 
quarrels, Colonel Hazelford said, and I felt no doubt 
that the fault rested with his own man, Mirza Khan. 
Siva, the gentle, courteous, mild-mannered Hindu, 
was a favourite with everyone in the house, even 
Mrs. Fosberry having overcome her aversion to him ; 
but I felt that nothing could make me like Mirza 
Khan. The quiet yet hostile glance seemed to cast 
detiance at everyone he met, and even to his master 
his demeanour was so insolent that I wondered 
Colonel Hazelford put up with it for a single day. 

But the Colonel took his servant’s insolence with 
the same imperturbable indifference as his lady- 
love's caprices. ‘“ Mirza Kian was a good servant, 
and a good fellow at heart,” he maintained, “ and 
when a man had been in your service for twenty 
years, you could not turn him adrift for little faults 
of temper.” 

“All the same, I should be glad if he would keep 
his temper for those who like it,” said the Earl drily. 
“siva has been complaining of his behaviour down- 
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stairs, and from what I can hear, your fellow appears 
to have been decidedly in the wrong. I should be 
glad if you would speak to him about it, Rickard. I 
can’t have Siva molested and annoyed.” 

Colonel Hazelford shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Of 
course, I "Il do as you like about it,” he said, with 
evident reluctance, “but I doubt if it will do any 
good. Those black fellows are always wrangling, 
and I don’t suppose anything 1 can say will stop it.” 

Certainly I thought the rebuke I heard Colonel 
Hazelford administering, as I happened to go through 
the hall a little later, was too mild to be effectual. 
But mild as it was, it seemed to excite Mirza Khan 
almost beyond endurance. 

“Do you threaten me?” he cried, fronting his 
master, with gleaming eyes. “Take care, sahib ! 
It is not a safe game to play in this house, and 
you know it!” 

Both master and man were too excited to observe 
me; and as for me, the passion in both their faces 
frightened me so much I was quite unable to 
move. 

Mirza Khan looked beside himself with rage, 
and Colonel Hazelford’s face was livid—and livid, 
I was sure, with fear. He turned away without 
uttering a word, and literally slunk out of the hall, 
while Mirza Khan looked after him triumphantly, 
and gave vent to a low, jeering laugh. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TWO ENCOUNTERS. 
“TI will stand betwixt you and danger.” 
THE hall at Hazelford Castle would have held a 
modern villa, and still have had room to spare. The 
floor was of tesselated marble, but the foot feli softly 
on Eastern rug or costly skin, and the rarely beauti- 
ful marbles only showed themselves where tio tread 
The walls were hung with 
priceless pictures, and with armour, each piece of 


might be expected. 


which had a place in history, in story, or in song. 
The windows, set in the solid masonry of walls ten 
feet thick, were each a deep recess, furnished with 
cushioned seats, and sereened by thick velvet cur- 
tains. They looked out upon the meadows that lay 
between the castle and the sea, and commanded a 
splendid view of Hazelford and the low-lying pas- 
tures beyond, to where the Channel’s blue waters 
broke in a fringe of white upon the beach. In a 
large family, a hall like this—spacious and beautiful, 
and combining opportunities for privacy and for 
sociability—must have been a favourite gathering- 
place, but in the present Earl’s household it was little 
used, 

No one seemed to think of sitting in it, and except 
for the window seats, and half a dozen uncompromis- 
ing and forbidding chairs with elaborately carved 
backs and plain oak seats, there was nothing to sit on. 
Colonel Hazelford had probably felt himself secure 
from interruption when he spoke to Mirza Khan in 
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the great solitary hall, and only the aceident of my 
coming to fetch a book from the library had made 
me the unintentional spectator of a scene T was not 
Neither the Colonel nor Mirza 
hall was 


likely soon to forget. 
Khan had seen me, and as soon as thie 
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THE QUIVER. 


I could not tell her of the interview [ had just 
witnessed ; IT could not and I would not, of that I 
was sure. I felt that whatever it might mean, Colonel 
Hazelford had not 
who promises without performing is never an heroic 


come well out of it. A man 
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“She stood up and laid her hand on the doctor's arm,.”—p. 595. 


clear, IT sank into the nearest chair, hard as it was, 


to try and revever my seattered senses. Twas 


startled and agitated, and trembling with nervous 


excitement, and I did not want to return to Miss 
Temple till T had 
What should I say if she asked me 
what was the matter ? 


somewhat recovered my. self- 


possession. 





a man who shrinks from his own servant 


I was sure it was! 


character ; 
is even less heroic. It was fear 
—that had blanched Colonel Hazelford’s face, and 
made him skulk silently away ; and the only ex- 
planation that could suggest itself was not one to be 
lightly offered to Miss Temple’s ears. Why should 
her lover have feared his servant, unless Mirza Klan 
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knew something to his master’s disadvantage— 
held, perhaps, some disgraceful secret which Colonel 
Hazelford feared to have revealed ? 

All the dislike I had felt for Richard Hazelford, 
the dislike which his pleasant manners and the fact 
that he was Miss Temple’s chosen husband had begun 
to dispel, returned in full force. What were pleasant 
manners in a man who could shrink from his own 
servant’s presence like a beaten hound? And for 
that other and more valid apology, it was only an 
aggravation of his sins. That a man like this should 
be going to marry Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple struck 
me with a sort of horror. Could the Earl know the 
kind of man to whom he was about to give his ward ? 
Could Miss Temple even dream that the man she 
loved was such a one as this ? 

I felt that they did not, they could not know. — If 
I was sure of anything about the sitent and rather 
haughty Earl, it was that he loved his ward as his 
own child; and if there was still much in Miss 
Temple which I did not understand, I was at least 
eertain that she was the last girl in the world to love 
a man whose honour was ever so slightly smirched, 

And then I found myself asking, almost unawares, 
Did she love Colonel Hazelford? did she even 
know what love meant ? 

If anyone had asked me the questions T was ask- 
ing myself, I daresay I should have given a con- 
ventional assent; but in my heart I knew that I 
doubted both. 

The more I saw of Miss Temple and Colonel Hazel- 
ford, the less I believed that she loved him. Whiat- 
ever her feeling for him, she was not “in love” with 
him, I felt sure. And [ doubted further if she 
realised the possibilities of her own nature, or under- 
stood that the mild regard she gave to Colonel 
Hazelford was by no means all it was in her power 
to bestow. He had been reading Mrs. Browning’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese ” to us in the garden 
this very afternoon, and it struck me that in his be- 
trothed’s dreamy eyes was a sort of startled wonder 
and surprise, as of one who hears the murmur of the 
unseen sea, and marvels at the sound. She had taken 
the book away with her when we came indoors, and 
I could not help wondering what she thought of it. 
These were not fiction, these sonnets in which the 
poet-wife has enshrined her love—what did the girl 
think of them who professed to believe that only in 
fiction could a love like this be found ? 

But whatever she thought, she kept her thoughts 
to herself. She could be very reticent, I found, this 
girl with the fluent tongue and frank smile and clear, 
candid eyes. What she said would be simply and 
absolutely true, I was sure, but I was becoming very 
sure also that she would say only as much or as little 
as she chose, 

She was coming down the staircase now, the great 
central stairease whose finely wrought balusters were 
a triumph of metal-workers’ skill, and whose white 
marble steps were relieved by a broad carpeting of 
crimson velvet. She was in white herself, with no 
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colour about her except the splendour of her eyes and 
the brilliant hues that fell upon her here and there 
from the stained glass window half-way up the stairs, 
but I thought I had never seen so magnificent a 
Her noble and imperial beauty had never 
impressed me so before—and this was the girl who 


creature, 


was to marry Richard Hazelford, a man whose life 
probably held some sinister or shameful secret, and 
whom I had seen lower his front to the dark-skinned 
Mirza Khan! 

Ought I to tell her what I had seen, and the 
conclusions [ had inevitably drawn? ought I—or 
ought I not? [could not decide, and I temporised, 
as women in a difficulty generally do. I would tell 
her, if once I decided that she should be told—but 
not yet; certainly not to-day. The Colonel was 
going out this afternoon, I knew, and Dieudonnée— 
as she insisted on my calling her—had arranged to 
For the next few hours at 
least she would be free from his attentions, and by 


go for a walk with me. 


to-morrow [ might have made up my mind. 

We went into the park together, but we did not 
talk much, I was absent and engrossed with per- 
plexing thoughts, and Dieudonnée seemed almost 
as preoccupied as myself. “ Dieudonnée ”—it was 
rather what Dr. Cheriton called 
name,” but “ Donnie 


66 


a mouthful of a 
” was too familiar, and she 
would not let me call her Nora. Was it because 
Colonel Hazelford called her so? I wondered ; and 
was he really dearer to her than she would own ? 
Were the changeful lights in the dreamy eyes and 
the tender curves of the beautiful mouth a witness 
to her absent lover's power? Or had she forgotten 
his existence, as she seemed to have forgotten mine, 
and given herself up—as I believed she often did— 
to vague poetic fancies, and the companionship of 
the heroes and heroines who peopled her ideal world ? 

We wandered idly under the spreading trees, but 
habit brought our steps at last to the little wicket- 
gate where we had been used to part. The lane 
that led to the Home Farm lay before us; the Home 
Farm itself showed through the clustering trees. 
The evening light fell softly on it, and glori- 
fied it to a sweet and peaceful beauty; the sun- 
set fell on every rounded stack, and turned it into 
gold. In the lane were cattle going home, with a 
smell of pasture in their fragrant breath, with deep 
satisfied lowings, with tails lazily whisking away the 
swarms of gnats, and heads lowered to snatch a 
mouthful of wayside grass; a boy clattered after 
them in huge hob-nailed boots, with face and hair 
tanned to a level hue, and mouth puckered to a 
tuneless whistle ; a dog leaped and barked with un- 
expended energy, and made sudden runs at the hind- 
most cow, whichever it happened to be, and enjoyed 
himself as only a dog with something to run at can. 

We stood and watched them as they trampled by, 
with low thud of noiseless hoof, and deep-drawn 
breathings, and soft, reflective, mildly inquiring 
gaze; and then we heard the voices of returning 
labourers, and the crack of a carter’s whip. 
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“ Basil will be coming soon,” I said. 
ally waits till the men have all gone. 


“He gener- 
Do you mind 
waiting a minute? It is so long since I saw him—or, 
at least, it seems so to me.” 

But what a full life it 

If I were a man, it is what I 
Beneficent, useful, giving and 
receiving good—the gracious earth your workshop, 


“ He is so busy, is he not ? 
is ! what a happy one! 
would choose to be. 
and no humbler roof than heaven! It seems to me 
the true ideal life.” 

“T don’t think my brother has quite such exalted 
“Tt is at least 
a life that has plenty of trials in it, in times like 
these.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think he would change it, for 
all that. 


ideas of his calling,” I said soberly. 


He says he knows few in which a man 


may be so useful and so influential for good. And 
that is what he cares most about, I think. He 


would not like to be anything that meant just 

making money.” 
I wondered 

understand him so well. 


had come to know and 
I felt it was true, though 


so much as this to me; and 


how she 


he had never said 
something very like jealousy stirred within me at the 
thought. Why should he have opened his heart to 
this girl, who could never be anything to him? I am 
afraid my voice sounded a little hard as I said, more 
coldly than I wished— 

“You seem to know Basil wonderfully well. I 
suppose he talks a great deal to you ?” 

“No,” she said simply, “but I often think over 
what he says. He is not like anyone else—not like 
the men one meets in society. He is more like a 
man in a book.” 

She spoke with a grave simplicity it was impossible 
To have smiled at it would 
have been as utter an insult as to imagine it meant 
No wonder he had lost 


not to accept as simply. 


any more than it professed. 
his heart to a girl so artless and so charming, and 
who, if she did not return his love, evidently regarded 
him with admiration. If each had been free, and if 
their positions had been more equal, how long, | 
wondered, would he have been to her as a “man in 
a book ?” 

The troop of labourers had passed us, with coarse 
hot faces reddened by the sun, and the alternations 
of stupid silence and stupider jest with which the 
British peasant signalises his release from toil. Two 
or three touched their hats, but the greater part 
passed us with a stolid 
fatigue. 
came up the lane together, and the next moment 


indifference, begotten of 
3ehind these village heroes, two tall figures 


Basil was taking off his hat to Miss Temple, and 
Charlie had cleared the fence, and was giving me 
a fraternal hug. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said to Miss Temple, 
bowing lower than I had ever known Master Charlie 
do before, “‘ but it’s Esther, you see, and I haven’t 
seen her for a month !” 

“Are you so fond of her, too?” she said, smiling 


softly —‘ what a rich, happy Esther she is !” 
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“We 
brother. 
rected boyish Charlie—“‘is wanting to see her 
dreadfully. Couldn’t you spare her for an hour or 
two, Miss Temple? I’ll undertake to bring her 
back at any time you like to name.” 

“Very well. 
hour yet.” 

“But you will have to walk back 
objected. 

“Unless Miss ‘Tempie would come with us?” said 
Basil, flushing like a girl. ‘‘ The mother would be 
very glad to see her.” 

“ And I Mrs. Graham,” said 
Miss Temple cordially, as she opened the gate, and 


are all fond of Esther,” said my young 
“The mater—I mean, my mother,” cor. 


We dine at nine—so there is a good 


alone,” | 


should like to see 
came out into the lane. 

Could I blame Basil that he lingered behind with 
her, talking quietly and enough, no 
doubt, but perhaps forgetting May in the presence so 


innocently 


much sweeter and fairer, and, alas! so much more 
dear? Perhaps I ought to have prevented it ; perhaps 
a more truly loyal sister would have stayed and 
interrupted the perilous ¢éte-d-téte, instead of hurry- 
ing on with Charlie under pretence of giving my 
mother notice of Miss Temple’s coming. Perhaps 
this might have been the truest kindness, but I 
could not do it. He was my brother, and I loved 
him so much! 

After all, I need not have disquieted myself. If 
the walk had been sweeter to one—or both—than 
either might have cared to confess, it had certainly 
They reached the farm almost as soon 
as we did, and came into the pretty drawing-room, 


been short. 


with its summer garniture of holland and lace, while 
I was seeking my mother to tell her of her approach- 
ing guest. 

“ Please, Miss Esther, the missis has gone into 
Hazelford, and won’t be back till late,” said Mrs. 
Munns, appearing at the door, and dropping in- 
numerable curtseys to Miss Temple. 

I knew it was no use waiting, so we prepared 
But first Charlie insisted on showing 
athering all Basil’s early 


to set out. 
Miss Temple the garden, 


geraniums and presenting them to her, while Basil 


or, 
Fa) 


himself was called off to speak to one of the men, 
and then Charlie said I must see the new calf that 
had arrived during my absence, and Miss Temple 
came with us, stepping daintily over the clean- 
swept and straw, putting her 
finger into the pretty creature’s mouth, and looking 
almost frightened as she felt the strength with 
which it drew it in. 

“It won't hurt vou,” said Charlie scornfully. “If 
you want to see a beast with some fight in him, 
Come ! you'll be quite safe if 


stones fresh-laid 


come and see Deva! 

you go with me.” 
“Where is he taking her?” said Basil, coming up 

as Charlie walked off with an amusing air of patron- 

age and protection. And then, before I could answer, 

he went on 

“That is the sort of dress that May ought to get. 

















I wish she would consult you instead of the Honour- 
able Potts !” 

“My dear Basil, I’m afraid you know less about it 
than Mr. Potts. A dress like that would probably 
cost about half May’s allowance.” 

“Would it? Why, it’s only a white gown without 

frills—the very thing for the country. And _ those 
red geraniums Charlie gave her look so well against 
it.” 
“Ah! there are gowns and gowns,” said I; “and 
rural simplicity is a costly thing if you order it in 
Paris.’ 

Basil looked as superior and unconvinced as a man 


’ 


always does when he is too profoundly ignorant of a 
subject even to understand the arguments advanced 
against him. 

“Where did you say Charlie had taken Miss 
Temple?” he asked, looking round the now empty 
space. 

“To see Deva, I think— 

“Oh, surely not!” he interrupted. ‘‘ He knows I 
don’t like anyone to go in there.” 


” 


“isn’t Deva safe?” I began; but already Basil 
was half across the yard. I was following, wonder- 
ing at his excited tone, when a sudden shriek rent 
the air. A door flew open, something white flashed 
across my sight, and, with an angry bellow, out 
rushed the Devon bull, with lowered head and tail 
standing straight in the air. Miss Temple did not 
see us. She was running blindly along, away from 
the gate that might have saved her, and followed by 
the infuriated bull. 

Charlie had come out after them with a white, 
distracted face and futile cries. But whkat could 
he, what could any of us, do? Already the animal 
was close upon her, and, as [ saw her stumble 
and fall, I felt that hope was over. The angry 
brute rushed madly forward. | Already she must 
have felt his breath upon her neck, when, with a 
shout that made even Deva pause, and lift his red, 
wicked head with an angry stare, Basil dashed 
across the yard, and flung himself between them. 

I shall never forget the sick horror of that moment. 
The bull retreated, but only a pace, and charged his 
new prey with redoubled fury. It was a_ horrible 
vision of trampling feet and plunging horns, and 
though help was nearer than I thought, and men 
with pitchforks were running from all quarters, I 
knew that any help they could give must be too 
late. 

I leant sick and trembling against the rails, in a 
voiceless and almost wordless agony of prayer. If 
only Basil's life might be spared! “Only his life— 
only his life!” I gasped. 

I absolutely dared not look at what was going on. 
I knew somehow that Deva had been overpowered 
and led back to his stall, but I dared not even think 
of what might be left behind. Miss Temple and 
Charlie were kneeling by something—something at 
which I dared not look—and I knew that if I tried 
to walk and go to them I must have fallen. 
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At last I saw people coming towards me, and Basil, 
my brother, in the midst. “Only his shoulder,” [ 
heard someone say, and I think I tried to say 
“Thank God!” and could not for the choking in my 
throat, and the sudden mist before my eyes. And 
then suddenly all was dark, and I knew nothing 
more, 

When I came to myself, I was on the couch in the 
drawing-room, and Miss Temple, with a face as white 
as her dress, was bathing my forehead, while Dr. 
Cheriton—who had luckily happened to be at a 
cottage near—was bending over me with a grave 
professional gaze, 

How he came there I was too confused even to 
wonder. All I did was to sit up and ask if he ought 
not to be with Basil, and to faint promptly off again 
before he could reply. 

“Don’t you know that fainting people ought to lie 
down?” asked Dr. Cheriton quite sternly, when I 
once more opened my eyes. “I thought everybody 
knew as much as that, between health primers and 
ambulance classes. Now, you're not to talk! Lie 
down again, and I'll tell you all you want to know, 
Yord’s all right—or at least he’s as right as a man 
can expect to be with a hole in his arm and a broken 
rib. Come, you needn't faint again! He'll pull 
through fast enough, you'll see, though I daresay 
his fiddling ’s spoilt for awhile. It’s the first decent 
bit of surgery L’ve had down here, and I'll take care 
he doesn’t spoil my credit.” 

There was consolation in the cheery voice, and in 
the doctor’s quaint little boast. 

“Can I see him?” I asked. 

“And [?” said Miss Temple, as Dr. Cheriton 
hesitated. She stood up and laid her hand on the 
doctor’s arm. “I must see him—I must thank him,” 
she said earnestly. And then, in a strange, awed 
whisper— 

“Do you know that he saved my life ?” 

“Tam quite aware of it,” said Dr. Cheriton; “ but 
that is no reason you should do your best to endanger 
his. No—I won't have him seen by either of you to- 
night. He’s gone to bed, and he’s going to stay there. 
I’ve left Mrs. Munns in charge till Mrs. Graham 
comes back—and, if you'll excuse my saying it, the 
sooner the house is quiet the better. I’ve taken the 
liberty of sending Charlie for Miss Temple’s pony- 
carriage, for I don’t think you're either of you very 
fit for walking home.” 

I looked at Dieudonnée’s white face, and felt as if 
IT had been unpardonably forgetful of her own danger, 
and possible sufferings. 

“Are you hurt too?” T asked anxiously, but she 
shook her head with a smile that was curiously sweet. 

** No—he took it all for me.” 

Her eyes brightened with sudden tears, and she 
turned away her head. 

“There is Mr. Graham and the carriage!” she 
exclaimed, and the next moment Charlie came in. 


My poor penitent Charlie! How subdued he was! 


how conscious that his own folly had caused it all! I 
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could not find it in my heart to scol — him, richly as 1 
thought he deserved it. But Dr. Cheriton had no 
such compunctions. 

“Here is the promising young soldier who thinks 
it fine to disobey orders,” he said, as my poor crest- 
fallen boy came in, “Here is the sagacious 
naturalist, who first adorns a young lady with searlet 
flowers, and then stirs up a bull with a long pole to 
draw his attention to her.” 

“T only wish it had been me instead,” said poor 
Charlie.“ Miss ‘Temple, can you ever forgive me ?” 

“ T forgive you now,” she said, giving him her hand 
‘Tam thankful 
—as you must be—that it has not become impossible 


with the air of a pardoning queen,‘ 
to do so.” 

It was a curious speech. Charlie stepped back with 
a puzzled look, and IT wondered if Miss Temple felt— 
as [ did—that only Basil’s escape made it possible to 
pardon his brother’s reckless folly. She might well 
feel so, | thought, when Basil had risked his life for 
hers ; but she did not explain herself, and something 
in the proud, silent face made it impossible to ask for 
an explanation. 

Dr. Cheriton, who was evidently anxious to get rid 
of us, took us down to the carriage at once. 1 would 
fain have stayed. Surely Miss Temple might have 
spared me now, J thought—and T longed to be per- 
mitted to nurse Basil. 

But Dr. Cheriton would not hear of it. 

*T tell you, all he wants is keeping quiet, and Mrs, 
Graham will do that twice as well as you! Besides,” 
he added, while Charlie was putting Miss Temple 
into the carriage, “T can’t let you go off duty yet. A 
shock like this isn’t the most soothing thing for weak 
nerves, and you may be wanted there. Can't you 
trust your brother to me, Miss Esther? Don’t you 
know that T care for him as much as—no! a thous: 
and times more than if he were my own?” 

“Tt’s very wrong of you, if you do,” I said bluntly. 
And then I let him put me in the carriage, and we 
drove off without further delay. 

“We are late—there is Dick looking out for us,” 
said Miss Temple, as we stopped at the great en- 
trance, with its otter-guarded doors. 

The doors were flung wide, and a stream of light 
Colonel Hazelford stood at 
the top of the steps, looking out for us, and the lamp 


peured through them. 


that swung in the massive archway threw its light 
full upon him. 

Miss ‘Temple ran lightly up the steps, and went 
past him into the house. It seemed to me that he 
tried to detain her, but without success. 

“It is late; I will tell you all about it at dinner,” 
T heard her say ; and he stood looking after her with 
adiscomfited expression. Others were late, it seemed, 
beside ourselves. Lady Avondale’s children were just 
coming in from their evening walk with the French 
and German governesses, who had charge of their 
polyglot education, One of the little ones put her 
hand into mine, stopping me to show me her flowers, 
and the other ran up to Colonel Hazelford. She was 
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a pretty little blonde, of five or six years old, but 
the Colonel pushed her roughly away. Perhaps he 
had not recovered his good-humour since he parted 
from Mirza Khan, or perhaps he was annoyed with 
Miss Temple. It did not matter which-—no, cer. 
tainly, it did not matter! It was not any question 
of the cause of Colonel Hazelford’s ill-lhumour that 
made me look at him with such sudden and absorb. 
ing interest. 

All at once, as he stood on the steps in the brilliant 
light, and pushed away the little fair-haired child, I 
knew where T had seen him before. 

“T know you! I know you!” I cried. “You are 
Basil's Uncle Dick!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“ON THE WORD OF AN OFFICER.” 
*Tt is the masterpiece of villainy 
To smooth the brow and to outface suspicion.” 
Yes, I knew him at Jast—Basil’s * Unele Dick!” 
The man who stood on the steps of Hazelford Castle 
to-night, with the lamplight falling bright upon his 
face, was the man [ had seen in the brilliant light of 
an Indian sun twenty years ago, on the steps of 
Government House. The long whiskers were gone, 
the hair had turned a little grey, the face was fur- 
rowed and lined, but the young officer of my childish 
remembrance lived again in the cold blue eyes, in 
the ungracious repulse, in the hateful sarcastic smile, 

I ran up the steps in uncontrollable excitement. 

“T know you!” J panted again. “ You are Basil's 
Unele Dick!” 

Colonel Hazelford put his glass in his eye, and 
stared at me in apparently amused surprise, 

“T will be anybody’s uncle you please,” he said 
blandly, “if you will evince as sweet an interest in 
me, Miss Graham, as you are honouring me with just 
now. As for my claims to it, I] fear they are rather— 
shaky. I regret to say that I have not a nephew or 
a niece in the world.” 

“But surely you had once,” I persisted.“ Don’t 
you remember the little boy who ran up to you, and 
called you Unele Dick, on the steps of Government 
House in Calcutta, twenty years ago?” 

His face changed. He did remember—! saw he 
did. But all he said was— 

“My dear Miss Graham, I seem an old fogey to 
you, I’ve no doubt, but IT havemt quite such a pre- 
historic memory as that! Twenty years? It’s quite 
painful to think of remembering anything that 
happened so long ago. 1 couldn't do it, even to 
oblige so charming a young Jady as yourself.” 

“Try!” Texelaimed. “Surely, if J can remember 
it, you can, Think of the steps at Government 
House, and the little fair-haired child! You re- 
member him, Colonel Hazelford. Oh, IT am sure 
you must—you do! The little fair-haired boy who 
called you Uncle Dick!” 

I think Colonel Hazelford was going to disclaim 
all remembrance once more, when an unexpected ally 
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eame tomy aid. Mirza Khan glided from one of the 
pillars in the hall, as the young officer’s servant 
had glided from the shadow of the pillars of Govern- 
ment House, 
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“ Pardon, sahib,” he said, spreading out his han:!s 
in a deprecating manner, and bowing almost to the 
ground. He vanished as silently as he had come, 


but Colonel Hazelford could not recover his self- 











“*T think the sahib remembers,’ said the Indian.” 


“T think the sahib remembers,” said the Indian, 
showing his teeth in a significant smile. “ I was also 
there, sahib—I, Mirzan Khan!” 

“Dog! be silent!” eried the Colonel, with a furious 
gesture, 

I began to tremble, in dread of another scene. But 
if the Colonel forgot his manners before strangers, his 
Servant had apparently more self-control 


command. He stood biting his lip, and pulling at 
his moustache with a hand that visibly shook, and 
looked quite relieved as the Earl came into the hall. 

“Not a word before Otterbourne,” he whispered 
rapidly. “I think I do recall the incident you speak 
of: but I can explain nothing here. I will see you 
after dinner. And meanwhile, are you not more than 
a little late?” 
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1 hurried away, as much to conceal mv agitation 
I was on the verge of some 
If Colonel Hazelford 


as to change my dress. 
great discovery, I felt sure. 
was not Basil’s uncle, at leust he knew something 
of him—at least he could tell me who my brother 
was. Basil, my dear Basil, would have a name and 
a place in the world at last! 

I went in to dinner with this thought singing in 
my heart, and marvelled to see Mirza Khan, calm 
and imperturbable as ever, behind his master’s chair. 
How mueh or how little did this man know? and 
what was the secret of his power over his hot- 
tempered master ? 

The dinner seemed unusually long and tedious. 
Lady Otterbourne did uot appear. Lady Avondale 
made talk with the Earl, and Colonel Hazelford 
with me. 
abstraction her recent escape might be held to 


Miss Temple sat silent, in a languid 


excuse, 

The Earl seemed too much moved at her peril 
even to discuss it. He listened to Lady Avondale’s 
society gossip, but every now and then he put out 
his hand and gently touched his ward’s, and I felt 
how much the tender little action expressed. 

“Have you seen the conservatory lighted up ?” 
Colonel Hazelford asked me, as we got up from 
table. 
you will permit me.” 

Of course I guessed that the explanation I was 


“T should like to show it you presently, if 


longing for was to be given there. I bowed assent, 
for I felt too agitated to speak. 

{t was not long before he came for me, but when 
we entered the beautiful house, with its feathery 
palms and trailing creepers and gorgeous pyramids 
of bloom, we did not even make a pretence of look- 
ing at the flowers. 

“You want to know if I remember that little 
scene in Calcutta, Miss Graham ? 
now that you have recalled it to me. 
tell me why you are so interested to know?” said 


I do remember it, 
But will you 


Colonel Hazelford, stopping short before we were 
half-way down the centre walk. 

“Why!” I exclaimed. “But surely you know 
that ? 
but whom I cannot help thinking you knew, is my 
brother, my brother Basil. Oh! Colonel Hazelford, 
if he is indeed your nephew, I beseech you tell 
me. You need not think he would trouble you. 
He has friends, a home, a career—everything but a 
name! If you will tell me who he is, it is all I ask. 
It is all that Basil himself would ask if he were 
here. And you know 

I was too eager to choose my words, or even to 


It is because the child you disowned then, 


I am sure you know !” 
notice their effect. It was only when I stopped, and 
no answer came, that I saw how strangely Colonel 
Hazelford was looking at me. His face was white 
and livid, his eyes had a dumb fury in them that 
Suddenly he pulled him- 
self together with a short, disdainful laugh, 


seemed to chill my blood. 


“So that is your story, is it?” he said. “I warn 


you that neither you nor he will gain anything by it.” 
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For a moment I was too much astounded to speak, 
and I think my surprise in some way mollified the 
angry man before me. 

“T beg your pardon—I ought not to have said 
that,” he said, in more conciliatory tones. “ I think 
I did not quite understand you. You ask me to tell 
you your brother’s name, and [I suppose you mean 
Mr. Ford ?” 

“Yes, my brother Basil, whom we call Ford: 
who, we sometimes thought, might be the son of that 
Trumpeter Ford of whom you once spoke—but whose 
real name we have never known.” 

“And do you mean to say that young Ford—the 
Earl’s sub-agent, the man settled here at his very 
gates—is the boy I saw on the steps of Government 
House ?” 

“He is that very boy—the boy my mother saved 
when she escaped from Sooltapoor.” 

“Hush!” he said, looking quickly round ; “ there 
is no need to mention names. This is all you have 
to tell me, is it ? Before I say anything, I should 
like to hear your story to the end.” 

“This is all,” I answered briefly. I did not think 
it necessary to tell Colonel Hazelford how Basil was 
rescued, or the awful price my mother paid for the 
unknown child she saved. It was Basil I was 
thinking of—Basil, my living brother—not the little 
dead sister who was to me only a name and an empty 
Mothers keep their dead children alive in 
their hearts for ever, but I was not Nelly’s mother, 


memory. 


and Basil was more to me now than the sister I had 
lost so long ago. 

Colonel Hazelford was walking up and down the 
long conservatory as if he had forgotten my existence. 
Dimly as it was lighted, I could see that his face was 
pale, and his brows knit. He seemed, indeed, quite 
lost in thought, and I could only wait till he came 
out of his reverie. Up and down he paced, for I did 
not dare to interrupt Im, and by degrees I saw his 
brow clear. Quite suddenly he stopped, and stood 
before me. 

“Miss Graham, I will tell you all I know, and I 
hope I shall be able to clear myself of the very 
questionable conduct you have attributed to me. 
The child who spoke to me that day was probably 
not so entire a stranger to me as I thought. My 
nephew he certainly was not. I was an only child, and 
have neither nephews nor nieces—as you can easily 
satisfy yourself from the ‘ Peerage,’ if you doubt my 
word. But in those days I was fond of children, and 
half the youngsters in the regiment called me Uncle 
Dick. It is likely enough that the boy you rescued 
belonged to my old regiment—part of which, I know, 
perished in the massacre we have all such sad cause 
to remember ; it is likely enough that he knew me, 
though I had forgotten him. His name I eannot tell 
you, for I do not know it. I did not know it then, 
and I do not know it now. Very possibly he may 
be poor old Ford’s son—he had a boy about that age, 
This is all I know, and therefore this 
Jf it would be any satisfaction 


I remember. 
is all J can tell you. 
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to youn, I could lunt up some of Ford’s old com- 
rades—— 

“Thank you,” I said faintly. 
Hazelford’s nephew to Trumpeter Ford’s son was a 


From Colonel 
descent for which Basil’s sister could not be grateful. 
“T trust I may consider that I have exonerated 
myself—if anything in my conduct seemed to need 
exoneration ?” said Colonel Hazelford stiffly. 
“Yes—of course—if you are quite, quite sure you 
did not know him when you saw him in Calcutta,” 
I stammered, a good deal ashamed of the ungracious 
doubt. But 
bitterly disappointed. 
really to doubt Colonel Hazelford’s word; yet I 


I had hoped so much, and been so 
It was, of course, impossible 


think if he had not told me he had once been fond 
of children, | should have found it easier to believe 


him. He looked at me a little sternly. 
“T have told you so already, Miss Graham. I ean 
only repeat it with such emphasis as I may. On the 


word of an officer and an English gentleman, I did 
not know the child.” 

He bowed 
offered me his arm to take,me back into the house. 
Was it my faney that I heard a low, smothered laugh? 
I turned quickly, and saw something dark gliding be- 


5 


coldly, as perhaps I deserved, and 


hind the flowers, and then I felt sure that ourinterview 
had been overheard, and overheard by Mirza Khan. 
It is impossible to describe the repulsion I felt at 
the thought, or the perplexity with which it filled 
me. I seemed hedged about with mysteries and sur- 
But as 
not think he 


prises, perhaps with falsehood and fraud. 
I looked at Colonel Hazelford [ did 


would have told me a formal and deliberate false- 


hood. “On the word of an officer and an English 
gentleman ”—it seemed impossible to doubt a state- 


ment attested by words like these. 

We went into the house together, silently enough, 
that 
I wished Colonel Hazelford good-night, and went up- 


and found Miss Temple had already retired. 
stairs at once. 

Miss 
apartment, furnished with everything 


charming 
that 
please a girl's fancy, and opening into a tiny con- 


Temple’s dressing-room was a 
could 
servatory, in the centre of which stood a white 
marble bath, shaped like an enormous shell. To- 
night the door that communicated with the bed- 
room was shut, and coneluding that Miss ‘Temple 
had retired to rest, I sat down in the dressing-room, 
not sorry to be alone, and able to think over the 
events of the day. So much had happened that my 
brain seemed in a whirl of excitement. Connected 
thought I found impossible. As in a dream, I went 
again through all that had filled the busy hours ; as 
in a dream, I was walking in faney in the park with 
Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple ; watching in a second 
anguish of suspense the encounter with Deva ; 
rejoicing again over Basil’s safety ; seeing once more 
in Colonel Hazelford the “ Uncle Dick” of Calcutta 
memories ; hearing, and only half believing, his 
subsequent denial. 


It must have been quite an hour before I roused 
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myself, and then, before I began to undress, I opened 
the bed-room door, and peeped Miss 
Temple was sleeping, and I stood a few minutes 


gently in, 


looking at her, and thinking what a lovely picture 
she made, as she lay in her luxurious nest of down 
One white hand and arm were thrown 
above her head, and the other lay on the scarcely 


and lace. 
whiter coverlet; but perhaps the position was more 
graceful than easy. She moaned and murmured in 
her sleep, tossing restlessly on her soft lawn pil 
lows, and uttering disjointed words. 

“For me--it was for me!” she murmured once, 
What soft 
flush tinted her cheek, an exquisite smile curved her 
lip. And 
expression of pain; she uttered a low wailing moan. 
“IT eannot—oh, I cannot !” She threw her 
arms out wildly, and sat up, and looked at me with 


was she dreaming of ? 1 wondered. <A 


then her brows contracted with an 


she cried. 


a strange glassy stare. 

I thought of Dr. Cheriton’s prophetic warning, and 
summoned all my courage. I had never been with a 
sleep-walker before, and though I had not thought I 
should be frightened, a cold, nervous terror laid hold 
That Dr. Cheriton’s prophecy 
Was coming true I felt sure, and I was not mistaken. 


of me against my will. 


Miss Temple got up and walked to the door, 
apparently seeing as well as I could, but with her 
eyes fixed in that strange glassy stare. She passed 
into the dressing-room, felt for the key of the ladies’ 
door, which had been used to hang there, but which 
Dr. Cheriton had ordered to be removed, paused a 
moment, as if at fault, and then opened the door of 
I followed 
her, trembling in spite of myself, but resolved to 
fulfil my charge. “ Follow her, but don’t wake her,” 
had been the doctor’s brie! directions. 


the room, and went out on to the landing. 


Miss Temple went on barefoot, and clad only in 
the fine filmy night-dress that must have been so 
poor a protection against the cold of the bitter winter 
No wonder 
Warm as it 
was to-night, I snatched a shawl from the dressing- 


night when first I had seen the “ ghost.” 
she had been ill after a walk like that! 


room and threw it round her shoulders, and then I 
Swiftly 
and noiselessly she glided across the landing, and 
down the flight of stairs that led to the ladies’ door. 
She tried it, but, as I expected, it was locked. I 


prepared to follow wherever she might lead. 


hoped she would return to her room on finding her 
purpose baffled, but after a moment’s pause she 
turned down a corridor that led into the hall. <All 
through the 
central window came a wide shaft of silver light. 


was in darkness there, except that 


The other windows were all closed and barred, but 
through this the moonlight streamed, cutting the 
darkness like a knife, and showing the very patterns 
of the gorgeous Eastern carpets, and the veinings of 
marbles on which it fell. 

And in the centre of the hall, with the moonlight 
full upon their faces, stood Colonel Hazelford and 
Mirza Khan. 


(To be continued 




















“ And, ever since, the poor creatur’ 








Has been lame with a crooked knee ; 
So I'd often lift her up in my arms 
To take her about with me. 


“For I really loved the poor mite, sir, 












And her sweet little eyes of blue 
Was as blue and as bright as her mother’s 





I'd been drinking already—’t was late, 
And I took little May to carry her, 
But I couldu’t walk quite straight. 


And [ said, ‘ Not another word, young un, 


And when he gets hold of us with the drink 


i hl ~ { = We are only brutes—not men, 
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M i ‘ye ' eek “ And the little lass, she wor quiet, 
LONI ¢ — But I felt a hot tear fall ; 


It seemed to burn right into my hand, 
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vif \ © A Though she wiped it off with her shawl. 
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“Straight into my soul it entered— 


1 -) y rm a It melted my hardened heart ; 
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es ry home -yes, it’s bright and clean, sir, sale suid, Pll go home, lassie. 
And I'll tell how it eame to pass: Phat night T made a new start 


/ ~ Tt wasn’t my work or doing at all— —“ Now, every morning and evening, 
- ; : * = ; 
\ v. It’s all due to that little lass. L kneel, and with heart sincere 
i “T was going straight down to hell, sir, T bless my God for saving a soul 
. . dy, » . ’ « Hi » >? . - 
And all through the curse of the drink : By the touch of a little one’s tear, 
How I treated poor Mary, my wife, sir, T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
| God knows | can’t bear to think. 
Nf “ T didn’t know as I loved her 
i Till the wild dark night she died, 


* When I found her lying so cold and still, 
And that new-born child by her side, 


‘The little lass, she has grown, sir— 





Last June she was eight year old; 
And what she has been to me, sir, 
Can never on earth be told. 


When a kid, there was no one to mind her 
But a woman as lived next door ; 





And she being given to drink, too, 
Let her fall one day on the floor, 
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“Oh, daddy, don’t go!’ she whispered, yi, 
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But I quickened my drunken pace, u 
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And they looked me through and through. Re 
(f 
“One night I was off to the ‘ publie’— /\ 


Or [’ll give you a slap in the face. ra 
“Twas brutal, sir—-I know it ; x 
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But the devil was in me then, ee 
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HOW GOD PRESERVED THE BIBLE. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


tunes of Hebrew literature 
from the time of Abraham 
down to the return of the 
exiles from Babylon. A few 
words are still necessary 
with regard to the period 
that intervened between that 
return and the completion of 
the Old ‘Testament Scriptures, 

Now, we have seen that the exiles had taken with 
them to Babylon, and carried back to Jerusalem, their 
family rolls. They certainly also had with them many 
precious writings. The scribe Ezra is believed, on good 
grounds, to have been the compiler of the Books of 
Chronicles, and on reading them we are struck with 
the wealth of historical literature at the disposal of 
their author. We find express mention made of 
thirteen or fourteen volumes, one of which—appear- 
ing under various titles, and which was a history of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah—must have been a 
work of large size. Among the writers of these 
histories we find the names of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, 
Ahijah, Iddo, Shemaiah, Isaiah, besides others of less 
note. There was no dearth of books, plainly, but very 
possibly much confusion and uncertainty as to their 
relative authority and value. ‘There is, moreover, an 
important fact, which had much influence upon the for- 
tunes of the Bible; and this is that the mass of the 
people had ceased at Babylon to speak the old classic 
Hebrew, and had adopted as the language of common 
life an Aramaic dialect, which even previously was 
beginning to displace the old tongue. For Jeremiah, 
who, in his intense earnestness, is quite indifferent to 
the beauties of style, constantly falls into Aramaic 
phrases and expressions, taken, evidently, from the 
ordinary speech of the multitude, and thus leading us 
to the conclusion that Aramaic was the patois used by 
the common people. 

The schools of the prophets had maintained and 
preserved the old sacred language. As there were 
certainly prophets at Babylon, so probably there were 
schools ; but not numerous enough, nor powerful 
enough, to counteract the influence of trade. The 
priests and Levites would be trained in their old 
tongue, but the settlers generally had to exert them- 
selves to gain their living, and they would speak in 
family life the language used by them upon the mart. 

Now, Aramuic is only a dialect of Hebrew ; but, as 
we shall see, it was no longer easy for those who 
used it to understand their eld classic tongue. If 
we take the first verse of the Bible, the Hebrew is :— 

Bréshith bara elohim éth hashshamaim véth haaretz. 
The Aramaic : 

Bekadmin bra yya yath shemaya vyath ar’a. 
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To the eye—and we learn languages now more by 
the eve than by the ear—the difference is not great, 
especially as any substituted word was formed from 
a Hebrew root ; to the ear it sounded like a different 
tongue. 

In Nehemiah viii. we learn what were the means 
used to obviate this difficulty. A pulpit of wood was 
raised for Ezra’s use, and on each side of him stood 
and as 
Ezra read the Law of Moses verse by verse, the Levites 


learned men chosen from among the Levites ; 


translated it into Aramaic and explained its meaning. 
In order to read it, Ezra must know what was the 
right division of the consonants into words, and what 
were the right vowels to attach to them. But it was 
his training in this learning that made him a scribe. 
His part was therefore the more difficult. The 
Levites would know Hebrew well by the ear ; many 
may even have been scribes, capable of reading ; but, 
anyhow, the explanation would be comparatively 
easy. This reading and expounding went on 
throughout the week, and one interesting result was 
that the Feast of Tabernacles, which had long 
gone into desuetude, was kept with great solemnity. 

Some students wonder at this neglect, and ask 
how it could be possible. 
Jewish learning was a mystery sealed up, of which 
the scribes kept the key, and too often their conduct 
was such as brought upon them the condemnation 
spoken by our Lord: “They took away the key 
of knowledge, and neither entered themselves, nor 


Sut, as we have seen, 


made it easy for others to enter in” (St. Luke xi. 52). 
Proud of an art which they had acquired by long 
study, they despised all others as “unlearned and 
ignorant men,” and passed upon them a_ short 
sentence: “This people not knowing the Law is 
accursed” (Acts iv. 13; St. John vii. 49). Yet both 
these sayings belong to a time when the reading 
of the Scriptures in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day had made the knowledge of their contents more 
general. 

This Aramaic dialeet which the Jews spoke on their 
return is commonly called Chaldee, but incorrectly. 
The Chaldee language, as preserved for us in some of 
the cylinders discovered at Babylon, is a Cushite 
tongue, somewhat like that now spoken by the Gallas 
in Abyssinia. But undoubtedly the language spoken 
by the common people at Babylon was Semitic, 
though, curiously enough, not the dialect brought 
What is called Chaldee is 
the Eastern Aramaic, a dialect which prevailed in 
Palestine and Pheenicia ; while the dialect which 
prevailed in Mesopotamia and on the Euphrates is 
the Western Aramaic, commonly called Syriac. But 
what was the exact state of things in the days of 
Daniel is more than we can tell. With so many 


back by the Jews. 
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Jews, and probably Tyrians, at Babylon, the Eastern 
Aramaic may have been the more prevalent tongue. 
For it is quite certain that the Jews held a very pre- 
dominant position among the settlers there, and may 
have brought their Palestinian tongue into general 
use, 

Now, it is ever the struggle with difficulties which 
calls forth effort. 
and easy, men let them take their own way. 


When all things are smooth 
When, 
then, Ezra, and the priests and learned scribes saw 
that their sacred tongue was becoming one unknown 
to the mass of the people, they must have had many 
an anxious thought upon the subject, and they set 
themselves to remedy the difficulty by means of trans- 
An interpreter is still called 
in the East a Targomaén, corrupted by travellers 


lations, called Targums. 
into “ Dragoman.” And as these Targums are not 
always quite literal, but often explain the meaning, 
The older 


Targus were not intended to be paraphrases, as 


interpretations is a right name for them. 


they are often styled, but where the sense is not easy 
they add or alter words in order to explain it. But 
the later Targums too often combine fanciful exposi- 
It illustrates 
the nature of the Jewish schools that these Targums 


tions with their more legitimate work. 


were handed down by memory for centuries, before 
even the most ancient of them, that of Onkelos, was 
committed to writing. This probably took place in 
the second century of the Christian era, and was 
even then looked upon as a wicked innovation. In 
the Talmud (Jer. Meg. iv. 1) we find that it was re- 
garded as unlawful to read it in public, while the 
oral Targum was regarded as orthodox and authorita- 
tive. Sothe Massoretic notes, which protect the text 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, were not committed to 
writing until the seventh and following centuries of 
our era, but they were the work of seribes (as regards 
at least the most difficult texts of Scripture) who 
In fact, the writing 
of these things down was very unpopular, as it put 


flourished many centuries before. 


an end to a monopoly, and was therefore looked upon 
as taking the bread out of the scribes’ mouths. Men 
would cease to pay them highly and honour them 
greatly when all their secret knowledge had been 
divulged. 

From the days of Ezra there was thus a race of 
Targumnists, whose office it was, after the sacred 
Hebrew text had been read, to explain it in the 
dialect of Palestine. Besides this, Ezra was himself 
“a ready scribe in the law of Moses,” and had “ pre- 
pared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to 
teach in Israel statutes and judgments ” (Ezra vii. 6, 
10) ; so that, without giving credence to all that the 
Jews have attirmed respecting his labours in settli¢ 
the canon of Scripture, and correcting and editing the 
sacred books, we may feel sure that great atten- 
tion was paid by him to these things, and from what 
we have seen of the Books of Chronicles, that he had 
ample materials for such a work. 

There is an interesting tradition in the Second Book 
of Maccabees respecting Nehemiah, Ezra’s friend and 


The book containg 
much fabulous matter, but this is a valuable state- 
ment, even if it be but an Alexandrian tradition; 


partner, referring to this matter. 


and it seems to be much more, and to be quoted from 
2° ihe 
same things also were reported in the writings and 


writings then in existence. The words are 
commentaries of Nehemiah; and how he, founding a 
library, gathered together the acts of the kings, and 
the prophets, and of David, and the epistles of the 
ii. 13). Now, 
this represents Nehemiah as being himself a student 
and commentator upon Holy Scripture; but the next 
For a library, 
bibliotheca, is the current word for the Bible. In 
Dan. ix. 2, the Scriptures are called “the books” 
(with the article). 
and has grown out of the habit of regarding the Word 


kings concerning the holy gifts” (2 Mace. 


words are even more important. 


Bible in the singular is modern, 


of God as one, though made up of many parts. In 
the Septuagint it is plural (“bibles”), just as we 
generally speak of “the Scriptures,” that is, the 
writings in the plural. But Jerome, Isidore, and 
others, call them the “‘ Holy Bibliothee,” or library. 
No mention is made in Nehemiah’s Bibliothee of 
the Pentateuch. 
footing. 
Jedged its authority ; but the books of Nehemiah’s 
library they both alike rejected. It consisted of 
histories of the kings, of the prophets, and of Psalms, 
callod David (comp. Heb. iv. 7). Now, we are not 
to conclude that they were absolutely identical with 


It stood upon a higher and holier 
Both Samaritans and Sadducees acknow- 


““ 


our “early prophets,” 
writings ;” but they laid down the lines which have 
been strictly observed ever since by Jewish rabbins 


later prophets,” and “ holy 


and scribes. There is a fourth class mentioned : “the 
epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts.” 
Now, these letters of the kings of Persia, relating to 
the contributions to be given to the Jews, to help 
them in rebuilding their Temple, were documents of 
Nehemiah. 


Gradually they ceased to be so, and not being of 


primary importance in the days_ of 
prophetical authority, were very properly discarded. 
From the days of Ezra and Nehemiah the Sacred 
Scriptures were the objects of intense study, and of 
exact judgment according to settled rules. The 
Pentateuch held the foremost place. Second in 
authority were the Prophets, including the histories, 
all of which had prophets for their writers, and the 
The rest formed the Holy 
Writings, consisting of the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 


strictly prophetic books. 


Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. For these 
the Jews claimed only a lower degree of inspiration, 
saying that they were written not by the spirit of 
prophecy, but by the spirit of holiness, meaning 
thereby that they were God’s gift to aid men in 
leading holy lives. One might well have expected 
that the Psalms of David, a prophet as well as king, 
would have veen placed on higher ground. But 
evidently the Jewish scribes chiefly thought of them 
as aids both to public and private devotion, whereas 


we find them full of prophecies concerning Christ. 
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Lastly, the Jews admitted no book into the canon 
except upon the authority of a prophet. 
quently, the limit is fixed in the reign of Artaxerxes, 


Conse: 


the son of Xerxes, when Malachi flourished ; and 
his prophecy and the Book of Esther are the latest 
books of the Old ‘Testament. 

Perhaps I may add that, with one exception, we 
follow the order of the Septuagint, and not that of 
the Hebrew Bible. That one exception is that we 
place the twelve minor prophets after, instead of 
before, the four great prophets. Of course we omit 
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the Apoeryphal Books, of which Josephus rightly 
says that “the works written after the days of 


Malachi have not been deemed by our people worthy 
of equat credit, inasmuch as the succession of 
prophets then ceased ” (Jos. ¢. Apion i. 8). 

And thus, vast as is the antiquity of the most 
ancient books of the Hebrew Scriptures, and long as 
was the period during which the sacred canon was 
being formed, yet there never was a time when the 
providence of God had not made ample provision for 
their safety and protection. 


+ -—____——- 


THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE LATE REV. WILLIAM JAY, 


N ARGYLE CHAPEL, BATH, ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1840.* 


“Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to Him: for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white: for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of saints. And He saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. And He saith unto me, These are the true sayings of God.’’—-REVELATION xix. 7, 8, 9. 





a Eee VORYONE that is worthy to 
\ bear the name of a man 
naturally looks forward to 
marriage as one of the great 
purposes of his being, and as 
a source of joy and _ useful- 
ness ; Otherwise he reproaches 
his Maker, dishonours — his 
parents, robs his country, and, 
if he does not become a promoter of sin, is a subject 
of selfish abstraction. Though marriage is a social 
contract, it is also a Divine ordinance ; and I should 
wonder how a Christian could view it in any other 
light; for the law of the house in regard to him is 
this—‘* Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus” (Col. iii. 17) ; “* Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God” (1 Cor. x. 31). 
relations of life, but they all spring from marriage. 


Many are the 


The feelings and interests produced are altogether 
peculiar when two persons are brought together, 
perhaps from a distance, and form a union rising 
above natural relationship, leaving father and mother, 
resigning themselves to each other, and becoming as 
one for life. What a marriage was that in Cana of 
Galilee, when Jesus, and His mother, and His dis- 
ciples were present as guests, and water was turned 
into wine to supply the want of the occasion! And 
what a marriage will there be in London to-morrow ! 
What a desirable one, both as regards the Sovereign 
and her subjects, and, according to present appear- 
ances, how promissory of happiness! And what 
splendour will attend it, being the marriage of the 
first person on earth in respect of natural glory! Yet 
What are things temporal in comparison with things 


* Now first published. 


eternal! What will be the exhibitions of London 
and Windsor in comparison with the scenes which a 
voice from heaven announces in the text, “ Let us be 
glad and rejoice, and give honour to Him: for the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath 
made herself ready,” etc. The passage consists of 
two parts—the announcement of the nuptials, and 
the blessedness of the guests. 

I, The announcement of the nuptials. 

Under this head six things must pass under 
review —the bridegroom, the marriage, the bride, 
their readiness, the wedding dress, and the joyous- 
ness of the occasion. 

l. The Bridegroom. You know that is Jesus 
Christ, who was born at Bethlehem and erucified on 
Calvary for our redemption, and who is frequently 
called the Lamb of God. By this title you are 
reminded of His innocence, His immaculateness, and 
But there is also a reference to the 
nature and design of His death. John the Baptist 
called attention to Him as “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world ;” and the Apostle 
Peter says that “we are not redeemed with cor- 


His patience. 


ruptible things, such as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and withont spot.” In His glorified state 
He is exhibited in the midst of the throne under the 
aspect of a Lamb as it had been slain; the saints 
are said to have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb; and it is with the 
same reference to His atoning sacrifice that He is 
described as receiving the worship of the heavenly 
hosts, who say, with a loud voice, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
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Who can describe His dominion ? 
Who can deseribe His power? 
Who ean deseribe His riches ? 


and blessing.” 
for it is universal. 
for it is omnipotent. 
for they are unsearchable. And who can describe 
His beauty? for He is fairer than the children of 
men, and altogether lovely. Such is the Bridegroom. 

Now let =:s notice— 

2. The marriage. The prophecy in the text says, 
“The marriage of the Lamb is come.” The union of 
Christians with Christ is often held forth under this 
image in Scripture. The whole book of Solomon’s 
Song is founded on this principle. The imagery is 
liable to abuse, and has been abused by unsober 
minds, but the error has arisen from applying it to 
individuals instead of to the Church collectively. 
Madame de Staél, in her various writings, speaks of 
Christ as her husband in particular, and ali her com- 
plaints, her joys and sorrows, her hopes and fears, 
are of the conjugal character. Yet how interesting 
is this union between Christ and His people when it 
is rightly understood! It is most intimate, most 
endearing, most durable. 

But has not the marriage already taken place ¢ 
To answer this question it is necessary to distinguish 
between the betrothal or engagement and the con- 
summation of it. The Apostle Paul says to the Corin- 


‘ 


thians, “ I am jealous over you with godly jealousy ; 
for L have espoused you to one husband that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” And God 
says by the prophet Hosea to his Church, “I will 
betroth thee unto Me for ever; yea, I will betroth 
thee unto Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and 
in lovingkindness, and in mercies. I will even 
betroth thee unto Me in faithfulness : and thou shalt 
know the Lord” (ii. 19, 20). Among the Jews the 
espousal or betrothal was a formal affair—not clan- 
destine, but in the presence of relatives and friends— 
and it preceded the marriage, and laid the parties 
under mutual obligations. Thus the Chureh is in 
the present state betrothed to her Divine Lord and 
Redeemer, but the consummation of the marriage 
itself is future. It is reserved for the end of time, 
and is intended to aggrandise the commencement. of 
eternity. To this the 
refer. It will be the full accomplishment ef the 
purposes of Christ and the dearest wishes of His 


prophecies and promises 


people. The period is called the “ manifestation of 
the sons of God,” and it will be so grand as to 
throw all other events and transactions into shadow 
and darkness. Let us now look at— 

3. The Bride. She is here called the Lamb’s wife. 
This is the Chureh of Christ; not the Church of 
tome, not the Church of England, not the Presby- 
terian Church, not the Independent Church, not any 
Church exclusively, but all in each branch of the 
Universal Church who wili be present at the mar- 
riage. Miserable intelligence this for bigots ! but 
the intelligence is true though ; and grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Few things excite more attention than a marriave, 
especially in high life ; but the bride is a peculiar 








attraction, Every eye is upon her; all that is known 
about her is mentioned, and often more than is 
for there is no person in the world that 


known ; 
furnishes such materials for gossip and scandal as 
she does, A fine opportunity is afforded, especially 
to the sisterhood, to seize upon the most trivial 
incident that can be found to her disparagement ; 
for who can stand before envy? What eagerness 
will be evinced to-morrow to see the royal bride! 
Indeed, I hardly know anything that would gratify 
me more than to look upon her in all the freshness 
and beauty of her youth, and in all her relative 
importance. But, after all, we must distinguish 
between the bride of to-morrow and the bride of my 
text. Our Queen will confer dignity by her mar- 
riave instead of receiving it. She is descended from 
a royal line; yea, from the most illustrious in the 
whole earth. Though she will promise obedience to 
her husband, yet (by a strange anomaly) he will be 
hes subject. But on that Bride, which is the Chureh, 
consisting of the good and great and noble of every 
age and country, Jesus, the Divine Bridegroom, 
confers all the beauty and excellence. The exhiorta- 
tion in the text is, “ Let us be glad and rejoice, and 
give honour to Him.” Vn response to the call, millions 
of the redeemed will sing, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain. Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and His Father, 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever, 
Amen.” 

4. Her readiness for the nuptials. How often 
have I told you that heaven is a prepared place for a 
prepared people? We see that men commonly wish 
to rise in the world, but too often it is to exercise 
themselves in matters that are too high for them, 
and the embarrassments which follow prove their 
want of qualification. But if God brings His people 
into a new sphere of action or enjoyment, be assured 
He will fit them for it. If He requires them to act 
holily, He will put His Holy Spirit within them, — If 
He requires them to act nobly, He will uphold them 
with His free Spirit. 
the inheritance of the saints in light, 


He will make them meet for 
They will be 
They are 
born from above by a spiritual birth before they 


at home and in their element in heaven. 


dwell there. 

Let us now pass on to look— 

5. At the wedding dress. It is said, “Can a 
maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire?” 
and the question shows what great importance she 
attaches to them. How splendid wil! be the bridal 
dress of to-morrow! and how magnificently will peer- 
esses uphold the long train of the precious robes! 
But, after all, it is of human manufacture, and will 
not bear comparison with a flower of the field. 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet [ say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Yet what is the most 
splendid bridal dress which the noblest on earth can 
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THE MARRIAGE 





wear compared with that which is 
ethereal in its quality, divine in its 
workmanship, unfading in its fresh- 
ness, and eternal in its duration ? 
The Bride of the Lamb is all 
glorious within as well as without. 
In the figurative language of the 
forty-lifth Psalm, “Her clothing is 
of wrought gold; she shall be 
brought unto the King in raiment 
of neediework ;” in other words, 
her appearance will be exceedingly 
brilliant. 

But what is the meaning of the 
figurative language employed in the 
text, “‘the fine linen, pure and 
white?” This is explained to be 
“the righteousness of the saints.” 
The word is plural in the original— 
the righteousnesses of the saints 
and signifies their righteousness as 
it is imputed to them in justifica- 
tion, and their righteousness as im- 
planted in them in- sanctification. 
The righteousness which is imputed 
is complete and perfect from the 
beginning ; but the work of sancti- 
fication is incomplete at present, and 
progressive. Yet in due time the 
sanctification of the Christian will 
be as perfect as his justification. 
Thus apparelled, the Church will 
be presented to Christ without spot 
or winkle, or any such thing—a 
glorious Chureh, 

6. The joyousness of the occasion. 
Joy becomes a feast, and especially 
a’ marriage feast. Seven days were often devoted 
to a marriage in ancient times in the East, but a 
royal one would often employ weeks in festivity. 
And what feeling becomes the Christian at the 
marriage of the Lamb, who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords ? 
full of glory, 


Why, it is joy unspeakable, and 
The Bridegroom will say to the Bride, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” and she will 
do so, for all her enemies will be vanquished, all 
obstacles will be removed, and doubts and fears 
dispersed, and the preparations will be complete. 
The Bridegroom will rejoice over the Bride, for He 
will see the fruit of the travail of His soul, and be 
satisfied, 
her Beloved, her Friend, her Redeemer, her All-in- 
all. The wishes of both will be fully realised, and 
their communion perfect. A prospect like this 
should interest us greatly even in the present world ; 
and it will if we are in a right state of mind. If 
the marriage be distant, faith brings it near ; if it be 
future, faith makes it, in some measure, present ; if 


The Bride will rejoice in the Bridegroom, 
g 


it be promised, faith regards it as accomplished, 
Faith reiterates the sentiment, “ Let us be glad and 
rejoice, and give honour to Him: for the marriage 
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THE REV, WILLIAM JAY. 


(From the Painting by W. Erry, R.A.) 


of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath made her- 
self ready,” ete. 

Let us now proceed to consider— 

Il. The Blessedness of the Guests. 

‘And he saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. And he saith unto me, These are the true 
sayings of God.” There are three things to be 
noticed: The representation of the blessedness, the 
title to a participation of it, and the earnestness of 
the proclamation. 

1. The representation of the blessedness itself. It 
consists in the pleasure and honour of being present 
at the grandest and most wonderful marriage that 
will ever take place. The display and festivity of 
to-morrow evening will indeed be great. The viands 
will be costly and abundant; the entertainment will 
be splendid ; the very waiters will be laced with gold; 
and music, and melody, and the voices of singing 
men and singing women will enliven the scene. But 
the company assembled will be the most brilliant of 
all, consisting of princes, and of nobles, and of peers 
and peeresses. Ah! you are ready to exclaim, blessed 
are they who will take part in such a festivity! We 
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grant the honour, but at the same time we call on 
t you tu say, Yea, rather blessed are they who are 
¢ called to the marriage supper of the Lamb. What 
peculiar provision will be there, what exalted plea- 
sures, What unrivalled voices and music, what a vast 
" assembly, what illustrious characters will be there: 
pious patriarchs will be there, the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets, the glorious company of the apostles, 
and the noble army of martyrs, will be there! The 
members of the holy Chureh throughout all the world, 
the wise and the good of all ages and generations, 
a number that no man can number, will be there ! 
Will you not say— 
‘“*O! may I bear some humble part 
In that immortal song! 
Wonder and joy shall tune my heart, 
And love inspire my tongue.” 

Let us now observe— 

2. What it is that entitles us to a participation in 
these blessings. Who will be present on that great 
day? Why, those who are called, and who, in the 
, time of trial, obey the call. 

which is addressed to everyone, of whatever character, 


There is a Gospel call 


4 or rank, or condition ; and we may truly say— 


“No mortal has a just pretence 
To perish in despair.” 

The invitations are: ‘‘ Look unto Me, and be saved, 
all the ends of the earth.” ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come and take of the water of Jife freely.” It is a 
mercy to live under such a dispensation. “‘ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see ; and your ears, for they 
But it will be found at last that many are 
absent from the feast who heard the general invita- 


hear.” 


tion. The Scripture says, “The Kingdom of heaven 


is like unto a certain king, which made a marriage 
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A STORY IX 
MIOMING out to Rosedene this 
im Was Jack?” Mr. Dalton 


through the office, 
men were busy writing. 


afternoon, 





said, as he passed 
where several young 
“T think Agnes 
said something about expecting you!” 
Jack 
down his pen with alacrity. 


“Thank you, sir,” Hardy said, throwing 
“T promised to bring 
I'll be ready in a moment.” 
And Mr, Dalton took up a hand- 
ful of letters, glanced at them carelessly, threw some 
to Michael Ainger, the chief clerk, and put the 
others, unopened, into his pocket, while Jack ran 


Agnes some books. 


“Very good.” 


his fingers through his crisp curls, and turned down 
his cuffs, as the only possible improvement to his 
toilet. 

Mr. Dalton was a tall, portly, genial gentleman, 


with a rosy face, cheery voice, and kindly smile, 
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THE QUIVER. 


for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them 
that were bidden to the wedding, and they would 
not come.” Surely this was very disrespectful and 
disloyal. ‘The invitation was repeated, but with no 
better result ; and it was only when the messengers 
gave it for the third time to all, both bad and good, 
that the wedding was furnished with guests. Now 
observe what became of those whe refused to respond 
to the royal invitation. ‘“ When the king heard 
thereof, he was wroth ; and he sent forth his armies 
and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their 
city.” (St. Matt. xxii. 7.) The invitations of Almighty 
God ought not to be treated with disrespect, and 
‘annot be refused with impunity. Not all who hear 
the general call of the Gospel, but only those who 
through grace obey it, and who are clothed in the 
wedding garments, will be admitted to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, and these alone can enjoy it. 

3. But what is the earnestness, so to speak, of the 
proclamation 2 It is an earnest desire that it should 
be known, and believed, and welcomed. It goes on 
the supposition that the announcement made is of 
very great importance: oize in which all men are 
deeply interested, and that it is perfectly trustworthy. 
Blessed be God, we have these things written, 
and everything written that is needful to our salva- 
tion. The more important intelligence is, the greater 
the necessity that it should be well authenticated, 
Now, here we may all be assured that these are the 
true sayings of God; and when sayings are good 
there is nothing so delightful as certainty. There 


is a foundation that will never give way; do 


you believe it? We give you an invitation to the 
Will you come? The wedding 
Will you wear them? All 
Jelieve, and come, and be saved. 


heavenly banquet. 
garments are prepared. 
things are ready. 


MISTAKEN. 


ONE CHAPTER. 


He was the principal lawyer in Westwood, a flourish- 
ing country town; he was an estate agent, too, and 
was altogether a highly prosperous and_ respected 
gentieman. There was a traditional Mr. Driver, the 
head of the firm, but as no one ever saw him no one 
thought much about him, except, perhaps, Michael 
Ainger, who knew that he was a very unpleasant 
reality. 

Mr. Dalton was a widower, with one daughter, 
Agnes, who kept his house, and Jack Hardy was a 
distant cousin, whom the lawyer had brought up 
from childhood, and placed in his office, with every 
prospect of his succeeding to the old-established 
and lucrative business. Jack was shy, and some- 
what awkward. He was plain-looking, too, save for 
his frank, honest blue eyes, and crisp brown hair ; 
but he was clever and ambitious, patient and 
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painstaking in the office, and entirely devoted to his 
master. Everyone liked Jack Hardy; even dumb 
animals understood how good and gentle he Was ; 
and all the other clerks in the office imposed on him 
in a way that proved how much faith they had in 
his patience and generosity. No one envied him 
for being such a favourite with his master, for his 
interest was exerted on behalf of others rather than 
himself. Nor did the clerks resent his being so much 
at Rosedene : in all probability he would be one day 
master there. Only Michael Ainger thought seriously 
about the matter; and he often wondered how it 
would all end for poor Jack, who was quite capable 
of falling desperately in love with Agnes Dalton, 
though in no way calculated to win her love in 
return, 

“My hope is Miss Agnes,” the old clerk said, 
as he watched his master and Jack drive away that 
sunny afternoon. “She’s too good and wise to 
cneourage the lad in folly, or allow him to delude 
himself; but I wish the master would open his eyes, 
and see that they ’re not children any longer.” He 
had been cutting open the letters before him, and 
glancing at their contents mechanically. Suddenly 
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he started, and a look of trouble came into his eyes, 
which increased as he re-read the letter, and then 
put it in his pocket. 
glancing at the clock ; “ nothing to be done to-day ; 
and Mr. Dalton must see to the matter himself on 
Monday. 

Meantime Mr. Dalton and Jack were driving 


“Past post time,” he said, 


It’s gone beyond my management.” 


along the beautiful shady road leading to Rosedene. 
“It’s good to get home,” the lawyer said, with a 
deep sigh of satisfaction, as he drove up the well- 
rolled drive. 
than Rosedene.” 


“There are not many prettier spots 


Jack thought there was no place to be compared 
to it, especially when Agnes stood on the steps 
smiling a welcome. She was not in sight that after- 
noon, but Jack knew where to look for her. Taking 
the books, he crossed the lawn with a light, firm 
step, smiling unconsciously in very gladness of 
heart, because the world was so beautiful and every- 
one so kind, “I'll find her either in the summer- 
house or the wood,” he said aloud ; but the summer- 
house was deserted. “ All the better; we shall have 
the longer walk back,” he mused, as he crossed a 
meadow, and entered a small, thickly planted copse, 
generally spoken of as “the Wood.” 
Dalton’s favourite retreat when she wanted to read 


It was Agnes 


and think ; no one ever accompanied her there ex- 
cept Jo, her faveurite dog, or followed her except 
Cousin Jack, who was privileged to go where he 
liked, and do as he liked, at Rosedene. After a few 
minutes he found her seated on a mossy bank 
under the shelter of the trees, absorbed in a 
book. She had thrown off her hat and laid aside 
her sunshade ; the light fell on her soft, fair hair, 
turning it to gold, and irradiated her calm, sweet 
face ; her white dress gleamed amid the cool, tall 
ferns, and there was a most impressive air of rest 
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and stillness all round, with a subtle odour vi 
flowers and a drowsy hum of insect life. Jack 
gazed for a few minutes through an opening in 
the tall trees, and his heart seemed to stand still. 
Agnes looked so calm, so beautiful, so like an angel, 
with the sunshine making a golden glory about her, 
that he was frightened at his own presumption in 
loving her; and yet, how could he help it? She 
was so kind and gracious, and tender and pitiful. 
All a man’s life might be well spent in loviag 
her, all his nature ennobled, even if he was never 
fortunate enough to win anything in return. 

With a very unusual humility, Jack drew near. Jo 
blinked his great brown eyes, and wagged his tail 
lazily, but Agnes never looked up; and in that one 
minute Jack somehow felt that she was farther from 
him, more out of his reach, more sacred than she had 
At last he made a slight noise 
by treading down a bramble, and Agnes looked up 


ever seemed before. 


with a smile of welcome. 

“Home so soon, Jack?” she said, with a smile. 
“T thought it was quite early in the afternoon !” 

Jack’s heart sank lower; she evidently did not miss 
him, nor even expect him, though he had promised to 
come, and had been looking forward to the visit all 
the week. He had also been making up his mind what 
he would say to Agnes on that particular occasion ; 
but now, though the place and time were most 
propitious, there was something in her face that dis- 
couraged him: she looked so calm and sweet and 
unconscious of her own beauty; she was so tender- 
hearted, that Jack—tender-hearted too, and supremely 
unselfish—found himself wondering how he could 
dare to trouble her, or disturb the perfect, even calm of 
If she accepted him, it would be a break, 
and something of a wrench, for Agnes was devotedly 
attached to her father. If she refused him, he couid 
not help feeling, even in the midst of his own un- 


> 


her life. 


certainty, that it would give her pain, and upset all 
their pleasant intimacy, and yet Jack felt that he 
must know his fate—“ put it to the touch” without 
any further delay. 

“ You were expecting me, Agnes?” he said, throw- 
ing himself on the moss at her feet; and there was 
so much earnestness and entreaty in his voice that 
Agnes looked at him attentively. “You knew I 
would come to-day ?” 

“T don’t know that I thought much about it, 
Jack ; you often do come on a Saturday !” 

“T promised to bring you some books——” 

“And you generally keep your promises, like a 
good boy. What have you brought me to-day ?” 

“T don’t know—never mind; I want to talk to you 
—Agnes—I have something very particular to say 
to you—but I don’t know how to begin — 

“Don’t begin, then,” she interrupted, with a swift 
“Don’t, Jack,” and she 
“We have 


divination of his meaning. 
laid her hand caressingly on his arm. 
been such friends always !” 

“Can’t we be anything more, Agnes?” he said, 
taking her hand, ‘“ You know that I love you—have 
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loved you and will love you always. Friends we 
must always be. But can’t you say one word? I 
love you so!” 

“Tt is impossible! Oh! dear Jack, Lam so sorry! 
I never thought of this.” 

“And I have never thought of anything else,” 
Jack replied with a dreary little smile. “I know you 
are too good and kind to send me away hopeless if 
there were any hope.” 

“There is none, Jack !” 
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“Were I your very brother, Philip Wynne would 
brook no rival in your affection,’ Jack said, with a 
strange hardness in his voice. “I must go, dear, It is 
best 4 

“ Best for you, and best for me! But you will 
come back some day when you have learned to 
forget,” Agnes said gently. 

“Tf [ never come back till then, I'll never come 
back at all!” Jack eried, dashing away a tear with 
the back of his hand. He was very boyish, despite 
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“With a very unusual humility, Jack drew near.”—p. 607, 


“Then I can only pray for your happiness, Agnes, 
and say good-bye a 

“Oh! that need not be, surely. You will soon 
“And,” she added, 
with a sudden blush that gave the lost charm to her 
sweet, thoughtful face—“ and, Jack, I think I shall 
be happy !” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” he said earnestly. “It 
is the dearest, the only wish of my heart. Ah! I 
see—that is, I think I understand,” and his lips 
trembled. “If Iam right, there is indeed no hope; 
it only remains for me once more to pray more 
fervently than ever, ‘Heaven bless and keep you 


forget this,” Agnes replied. 


always,’ and say good-bye in real earnest.” 
“Oh! not that, Jack! surely not that! You are 
my oldest friend—imy cousin—almost my brother.” 


his manly heart. “ But if ever I hear or think you 
want me, I will come without an hour's delay, even if 
it be from the very uttermost ends of the earth !” 
And without another word Jack turned away ; for in 
truth he could not trust his voice any further. He 
longed to be alone: alone with his sorrow, his awful 
sense of loneliness ; alone to look at his trouble ; try 
to realise the magnitude of it, and consider whether 
he could fight it out manfully, with any chance of 
ever getting the better of it. 

“ Poor Jack!” Agnes murmured, as she watched 
him disappear with tear-dimmed eyes. “ Poor, faithful, 
kind-hearted boy! I never dreamed of such an end to 
our friendship. And yet, if I had not been so selfishly 
wrapped up in my own happiness, I might have 
seen, | might have known. But he is only a boy; he 
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will soon forget.” But, even as she uttered the words, 
something told her that, boy though he was, Jack 
Hardy would not forget. For a long time after he 
left, Agnes sat on the mossy bank, thinking deeply. 
It had been a trying day for her, and the deep, solemn 
silence and the fading light were soothing to her over- 
strung nerves. Only a short hour before Jack found 
her in the wood, Philip Wynne had asked her to be 
his wife, and, after deep and paintul consideration, 
she consented ; but it was a hard task to make up 
her mind, though the temptation was threefold. She 
loved him, she believed he loved her, and he had 
persuaded her, not altogether against her will, that 
he needed her; that she had led him into better ways, 
and that, to help him and strengthen him in the 
right path, he must have her. If she failed him, he 
would become again the restless, aimless wanderer 
he had been, or perhaps drift into something worse. 
So—reluctantly, beeause the thought of leaving her 
father was terrible ; yet gladly, because she thought 
she had gained an influence over his wild, unsettled 
life, that she had the power to keep him out of 
temptation—she consented. Of Philip Wynne's early 
life Agnes knew nothing. He had been away from 
home ever since boyhood, and the old Manor had 
been shut up. In_ his father’s time, the family had 
been in difficulties, but it was said that during Philip's 
minority matters got right. The property was carefully 
looked after, the house kept in good repair, but still 
the master did not return till he was a middle-aged 
man with a cold, dark face, and a bitter, cynical man- 
ner. No one liked him; all sorts of tales and rumours 
were freely circulated, but, though every gossip con- 
jectured, no one knew either where or how he hail 
spent twenty years of his life. Agnes Dalton never 
troubled herself about the matter. She found him all 
her girlish fancy painted, all that a hero and lover 
should be: grave, silent, earnest ; with a low, soft 
voice, and eloquent dark eyes; wise, in all mere 
worldly learning and culture, and with a suppressed 
force, or passion, or earnestness—she could hardly 
define the thing to herself—but a something that 
set him apart from other men, from the first. 

it was an easy matter for him to win her heart, 
for all the possibilities she saw in him were for good, 
and he was an assiduous wooer; but she did not so 
easily consent to show her love, much less confess it. 
sut, having once done so, he pressed for a speedy 
marriage, and he said he would speak to Mr. Dalton, 
on whom everything depended, that very evening ; 
for Agnes would never marry without her father’s 
consent, and somehow Mr. Dalton did not very much 
admire Philip Wynne, though he was a good deal at 
Rosedene. Had he thought of suitors for his 
daughter’s hand, which he never had, Jack Hardy 
would have been much more acceptable. He was 
therefore much surprised when Mr. Wynne laid his 
proposals before him that evening after dinner. He 
would even have objected—for his instinctive dislike 
and distrust of the man were strong at that moment 
—but for two things. Philip spoke with quiet 
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certainty of having won Agnes’s love, and Mr. 
Dalton had received a telegram from his senior 
partner, Mr. Driver, that disquieted him very much. 
He could not understand it, but none the less 
he experienced a strange sense of uneasiness, especi- 
ally as he knew that things had been “a little 
wrong” with his partner for some time. So he 
accepted Mr, Wynne’s proposals, not with enthu- 
siasiu, but still with a tolerably good grace, and 


even consented to an early date being fixed for the 
wedding. An hour later, when he saw his daughter's 
radiant, blushing face, and the deep, tender light in 
her eyes whenever they rested on her lover, all his 
scruples vanished, and he was even cordial to Philip 
Wynne; the child evidently loved him, so there 
was no more to be said. That was Saturday, and 
the Sunday following seemed to Agnes Dalton the 
most perfectly beautiful day of her life. Philip came 
over to Rosedene early, and they walked to church 
together through the shady lanes and smiling fields. 
He seemed so much gentler and kinder than he 
had ever been, so much more interested in and im- 
pressed by the perfect Sabbath stillness, the holy 
awe of the day and place. He did not utter one 
word of love—Agnes often remembered that—nor 
did he rail at the uselessness of things, and the help- 
lessness of man; nor did he even smile when Agnes 
said that every day, if we liked, we could all do 
something to lessen the sense of human suffering 
and misery. 

“We will try together, Agnes,” he said, looking 
at her tenderly. ‘“ Hitherto I fear I have done more 
to inerease rather than diminish the sum of human 
woe—but you will help me!” 

‘Heaven helping me,” she said softly. 

* * * * 7 * 

That was Sunday. On Monday afternoon, while 
Agnes Dalton sat in her favourite shady nook 
waiting for the coming of her lover, she was startled 
by an unfamiliar step on the mossy slope, and, 
looking up, saw Michael Ainger. 

“My father—what is it?” she cried, divining 
something was wrong. “Tell me, Michael!” 

“Tt’s hard to tell, Miss Agnes; but you are brave 





and strong, and know where to look for help in time 
oi need.” 

“My father, Michael? My father?” 

“ He’s broken, miss, but alive. Driver and Dalton 
have gone smash. Driver has escaped, and Dalton is 
left to bear all the blame—Dalton and me!” 

“What is it? what has happened ? who is hurt? 
In pity, Michael, tell me !” 

“The firm, Miss Agnes—that is, the master and 
me. Driver’s gone, escaped—and taken everything 
with him. We’re ruined, bankrupt, disgraced ! ” 

“Oh! is that all? I feared my father was ill—or 
perhaps dead, Michael.” 

“Worse than ill, worse than dead—disgraced, Miss 
Agnes!” the old man wailed. “Everything is gone !” 

“Never mind, old friend ; while there’s life there’s 


he ype. 


Poor, ruined we may be ; but disgraced, never ! 
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If it is only a matter of money, T know someone 
who will help us. Come, cheer up, and tell me the 
very worst !” 

“There’s no best or worst about it, Miss Agnes, 
Mr. Driver has realised every penny the firm could 
command ; stolen 
name, and absconded—that’s all ! 

“Father is not to blame! And what does it matter, 
being poor ? fr 


all our securities ; stained our 


” 


Agnes said bravely. 

“God help you, Miss Agnes, and enable you to 
bear it!” 

“ He will, Michael. 
my father ?” 

“In the house ; he asked me to tell you—he felt 
so broken.” 

“T must go to him at once. 
long. 


[ am not afraid. Where is 


I have stayed too 
Poor father! as if anything mattered while I 
have him!” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! the little childie I carried 
in my arms—the sweet, wise little lassie that used 
to try to comfort old Michael! It’s a poor return 
for all my love and care, and for all your goodness, 
to make me tell the saddest story ever loving child 
heard. My dear, my honoured master had ‘a stroke,’ 


and is quite unconscious. The doctor says he is not 


in any immediate danger, but he will never be him- . 


self again, I fear, with this trouble hanging over him.” 
“Oh yes, he will, Michael! We have a friend 
who will help us out of the money difficulty.” 
“A letter for you, Miss Agnes, marked ‘immejate’,” 
and, please, the doctor 


a servant said breathlessly ; “ 
wants to see you.” 

Agnes opened the letter with trembling fingers. 
It was very brief :— 

“My DEAR GIRL,—We were both mistaken : you, 
in thinking you could love a worthless scoundrel like 
me—I, in faneying I could ever deserve your love. 
Farewell.” 

The letter dropped from the girl’s nerveless fingers, 
and the old man picked it up. 

“That is Philip Wynne’s writing,” he said. “ He 
is the cause of all our trouble. He was the evil genius 
of Driver. Now he is the sharer of his guilt and 


I am going to Japan. 
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piunder. Welcome poverty, misery, d/sgrace itself — 
so you are saved from that man !” 

“He was to have been my husband,” Agnes said 
brokenly ; “ but now it seems all over. 
were both mistaken.” 


He says we 


. * * * * 
Ten years passed. Agnes Dalton was sitting by 
the fire in the dreary twilight of a February day, 
older grown, but with a more tenderly sweet expres- 
sion than in the old time. ‘T'wo feeble white-haired 
old men were pretending to play chess, on the other 
The room was small, bare, comfortless ; but 
there was at least love and contentment. The old 
men were harmless, the girl was tender and patient, 
and she worked with all her might to supply their few 
and simple wants. She had worked for them for ten 
years—ever since Mr. Dalton and his chief clerk, 
Michael Ainger, left Westwood, ruined indeed, but 
not disgraced ; ever since that dreadful day when 
Philip Wynne heartlessly said they were both 
mistaken, and escaped with his partner, Robert 
Driver, the author of their ruin. 

Suddenly there came a loud knock at the door, 
and, without waiting for a reply, the latch was raised, 
and Jack Hardy entered the shabby little room. 

“My darling, I have found you! Iam not too late,” 
he cried, clasping Agnes in his strong arms. “ Tell 
me it is not too late.” 

“No, it is not too late, Jack,” Agnes sobbed. “I 
have found out——” 

‘That we were both mistaken, my darling : I, in 
daring to think I was worthy of your love then ; you, 
in thinking I never would be; but let us forget the 
past and begin again.” 

“ But my father and Michael 

“ Your father will always be my father, dear, and 
Michael will always be my dear old friend. ‘The world 


side. 


9” 


has gone well with me during the last ten years; and 
now to find you again, and willing to share my good 
fortune, I have nothing left to wish for. 
even sure that I am sorry we were both mistaken 
long ago. Happiness won by waiting is not only 
sweet, but sure.” H. B. D. 
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No. 38. SUNDRY WARNINGS. 

To read—St. Matthew vari. 

ARNINGS. (1—12.) The time 
— Tuesday before the Cruei- 





fixion. The place—one of the 
Courts of the Temple. The 
teacher—Christ, for the last 
time before His death. The 
subject—warnings against the 
Phariseesand Scribes. Notice— 

(«) They were authorised 
teachers. 

(6) Their teaching must be 
respected, but—- 

(c) Their example must not 
be copied. 

The laws of Moses were 
heavy, de. diffieult to obey 
(Acts xv. 10), but Pharisees 
added to them—e.g. excessive washing (St. Mark 
vii. 4)—whereas Christ’s burden was light (xi. 30). 

What especially is to be avoided ? 

1. Ostentation. (a) Works done to be seen of 
men—such as prayers, fasting, alms-giving (vi. 1, 4, 5). 

Also— 

(b) Making broad phylacteries, 7.e. slips of parch- 
ment with text inscribed (Deut. vi. 8), thus obeying 
letter of Law, but neglecting its spirit, to have them 
in the heart. (Deut. vi. 6.) 

(c) Large borders or fringes of blue, symbol of 
purity. (Num. xv. 38.) 

(d) Choosing chief seats at feasts, ¢.e. seat nearest 
the Master of the feast in centre of table. 

(e) Best places at synagogues, as also rebuked by 
St. James (ii. 2). 

2. Pride. (a) Insisting on humble greetings from 
followers. 

(6) Getting highest possible titles. 

Disciples must avoid these errors. No title must 
come between them and God’s honour. Greatness 
consists in doing most service—humbling selves be- 
fore God. Such shall be exalted. 

II]. REBUKEsS. (13—33.) Eight woes denounced 
against Scribes and Pharisees : 

1. Not opening Kingdom of Heaven by their 
teaching. 2. Greedy of gain—beguiling rich widows 
with hypocrisy. 3. Seeking converts to their party 
rather than to God. 4. Bringing the Temple into 
contempt. 5. Levying minute tithes rather than 
teaching mercy. 6. Making clean the outside, not 
the inward parts. 7. Being outwardly good, in- 
wardly wicked. 8. Partaking in crimes of — past 
ancestors, 

Had had warnings of every kind from prophets, 
Scribes, ete. — 

Yet killed St. Stephen. (Acts vii. 59.) 
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Crucified Christ. 

Scourged St. Paul uncondemned. (Acts xvi. 23.) 
Persecuted from city to city. (Acts xxvi. 11.) 
They shall be treated in like manner. 

IIl. PkropHrecy. (37—39.) Christ foretells fate 
Jerusalem. 

There had He Himself warned and taught. 

There did He yearn over them. (St. Luke xix. 41.) 
There they would not receive Him, 


a 


Their city, Temple, ete., shall all be destroyed. 
Lesson. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. 


No. 39. THE Fare oF JERUSALEM. 
To read—St. Matthew xxiv. 1—28. 
I. THE TEMPLE. (1, 2.) Christ been teaching in 
Temple—told how it would be made desolate (xxiii. 
8), now leaves it—never entered it again. Dis- 
ciples evidently much impressed—come and ask 
when these things would be. Recall history of 
Temple. 
David wished to build it, but not allowed. 
(2 Sam. vii. 11, 13.) 
Solomon built and dedicated it. 
Vili.) 


(1 Kings vi., 


Chaldeans destroved it. (2 Kings xxv. 9.) 

Zerubbabel rebuilt it. (Ezra iii., ete.) 

Haggai foretold its glory. (Hag. ii. 7.) 

Christ twice expelled buyers and sellers, 

Stood on slope of rock over Valley of Cedron, on 
foundation of huge stones of white marble. These 
were to be thrown down. This fulfilled by de- 
struction of Jerusalem and Temple, A.D. 73, by 
tomans. 

Il. THE Siens. (3-—8.) Christ and disciples 
cross Valley of Cedron, ascend slope of Olivet—turn 
back and look at the Temple opposite. Four dis- 
ciples (St. Mark xiii. 3), the two pairs of brothers, 
question Him as to the time and the signs. They 
think only of the destruction of Jerusalem—the end 
of its world. Christ thinks also of end of the whole 
world, of which the other was a type. Makes the 
one a kind of parable of the other. 

Notice the signs— 


1. The coming of false Christs--fulfilled ] St. John - 


ii. 18, 

2. Wars and rumours of wars. 

3. Famines, pestilences, earthquakes. (Acts xi. 
28.) 

All these things literally fulfilled, as described by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian. 

Il]. THe TROUBLES. (9—14.) What would hap- 
pen to the disciples ? 

(a) Delivered to be afflicted—ful filled Actsv. 17,18. 

(b) Killed—as St. James by Herod. (Acts xii, 2, 
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(-) Hated—fulfilied Acts xxviii. 22. 

(¢) Many offended, de. turn away. 
i. 15.) 

(e) False prophets arise—e.g. Theudas and Judas, 
(Acts v. 36.) 

(f) Love grow cold—-e.g. Demas. (2 Tim. iii. 10.) 

3ut the Gospel—-i.e. news of Christ—would first 
he preached through all the known world. This 
literally the case before destruction of Jerusalem, 
(Col. i. 6, 23.) 

IV. CAUTIONS. (15—22.) The first sign would 
be the appearance of the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion” (Dan. ix. 27) in the Holy City——probably 
means the eagle standards of the army, 
What were Christians to do ? 

(a) All in Judea to flee to the mountains, 
did escape to Pella. 


(See 2 Tim. 


Roman 
They 


(6) Escape along roofs, from house to house, 

(c) Nor stop to fetch outer clothing. 

Great tribulation did City crowded with 
Jews come up for Passover—soon fearful famine, 


come, 


fomans besieging from outside—civil feuds within. 
A million perished. City and Temple destroyed— 
100,000 sold into slavery, 
nation. 

Lesson. Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he full. 


Then ended the Jewish 


No. 40. THE END OF THE WORLD. 
To read—St. Matthew wxaiv. 23—31. 
I. SIGNS OF THE TIME. (23—31.) Christ passes 
on to what is in His mind also, viz. His second coming 
and the end of the world. Compare the signs of the 
two events as follows :— 
Fall of Jerusalem. Christ’s Second Coming. 
1. False Christs and prophets 1. False Christs, ete. (23,24), 
(5 11). 
2. Persecution, ete. (9—12). 


r 


Dangers to the elect (24). 


3. Wars, famines, ete. (6, 7). 3. Distress of Nations (29). 
4. Great tribulation (21). 4. Sun and moon darkened 


(29). 
. Sign of Son of Man (30), 
. Safety of the elect (31). 


on 


5. Sign of desolation (15). 
6. Escape of Christians (16— 
18). 


[7 


24. Prophets often led followers into the wilder- 
ness, eg. John the Baptist (St. Matt. iii. 1); the 
Egyptian (Acts 38). secret 
chambers or “ closet” (vi. 6.), ¢.e. place for prayer on 


xxi, Sometimes to 
housetop. 

27. Christ’s coming, like lightning, will be swift, 
sudden, dazzling in brightness, and destructive. 

28. The carcase means the wicked, dead in sin 
(Eph. ii. 1), ready for destruction. Eagles will be the 
ministers of God’s wrath, ze. the angels (xiii. 49, 50). 

29. Those days, i.e. before coming of Christ. 

Sun ninth 
plague of Egypt (Ex. x. 21), or three hours of Christ’s 
crucifixion (xxvii. 45). This foretold in 
xiii. 10. 

30. Sign of Son of Man. 
what. 
at dast. 


darkened as during three days of 
Isaiah 


Christ does not 
Jews often asked for sign 


say 
one will be given 


Some ontward token of His power and 
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glory. He will be seen, 
All wili bow before Him. 

II]. WATCHFULNESS, (32—51.) Fig tree again 
used as warning. When branch is tender, Ze. ready 
to sprout, may expect summer, ¢.e. harvest-time. So 
these signs will show God’s harvest-time, ze. end of 
this age. Christ’s words cannot fail. 
signs of the time given :— 

(a) No one knows the exact day. 

(4) Day when it comes will take world by surprise 

(c) World will be going on in its usual way. 

(¢@) Sudden destruction will overtake those not 
ready, Therefore duty of all is to watch. 

{II, FAITHFUL STEWARDS, (45--51.) Stewards 
or slaves chosen on account of proved faithfulness, to 
manage estate, rule household, distribute food, ete. 
Thus Joseph in Pharaoh’s house. (Gen. xli. 40.) 
His service will be facthful, not like unjust steward 
(St. Luke xvi. 1); constant, not neglecting his work; 
regular, Whether master be present or absent. 


fis elect will be gathered, 


Some more 


So must Gud’s stewards do their work, whatever 
it may be. will 
come and award judgment—blessing to the faithful, 
punishment to the wrong-doers. 

LESSON. Prepare to meet thy God. 


He knows who really serve Him 


No. 41. 
To read—St. Matthew xxv. 1—30. 


Two PARABLES. 


TI. THE TEN VirG'*ns. (1—13.) Stewards, ready 
and unready, illustrated by parables. Wise and 
foolish virgins— users and abusers of talents. Vir- 


gins are professors of religion, 

Points of resemblance— 

(a) All have lamps, 7.e. means of grace. 

(6) All profess to belong to bridegroom, 7.e. Christ. 

(c) All have oil, Ze. grace, at the beginning. 

(d) All slumber till bridegroom comes, 7.e. go on 
with ordinary life. 

Points of difference— 

(a) Wise have oil sufficient to last—foolish not. 

(6) Wise go in to wedding, ze. heaven ; foolish 
are shut out. 

The oil is God’s grace freely given (Isa. lv. 1), 
God's love abroad in heart, God’s Spirit 
cleansing the soul. Thus Christ was anointed with 
Holy Ghost. (Acts x. 38.) 

Lessons. 1. Must endure to the end if would be 
saved. 

2. Now is the day of salvation. 

3. Seek ye the Lord while He may be found. 

II. ‘THE TALENTS. (14--30.) Similar to last, 
yet with some differences, viz. :— 

(a) Work to be done during time of waiting. 

(6) Ailare responsible, even those with least talents. 

Similar also to Parable of Pounds, but with these 
differences— 


shed 


In Pounds all received same amount, but gained 
differently. 

In Talents all received different, but gained pro- 
portionately. 
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“The life they gave with their tender bloom 
Was the joy my soul desired.” 


“FLOWER MEMORIES.”—See p. 613 




















And knelt at their plavmate’s feet ; 

Sut the mirth died out with the sunset light, 
When the young ones went to rest ; 

And the flowers were left in the summer night 
To fade on the earth's green breast. 


I think of the roses he gave to me 
When love was a bliss new-born, 

And hill and meadow and daisied lea 
Were fresh with the touch of mern ; 

But short was the life of that love of ours, 
And sharp was the sting of pain 

When I looked on a spray of withered flowers 
That never might bloom again. 


HE 


promises to the afflicted 
ot otfered 
tliose that have conseiously 


hecessityv to 
viven themselves over to the 
euidance and the service of 
God. 
pect no part in them. 

To the 
they are doubly precious, 
because they have their full share of afflictions in 
this life. Worldly men have fancied that the holy 
have the severest trials, and that the wicked enjoy 
all the sunshine of the earth. This question troulled 
David once, and he failed to answer it until, within 
the house of God, he was able to look upon eternal 
realities, and to weigh facts in the balance of the 
sanctuary. Notwithstanding this, there is a con- 


The ungodly ean ex- 





indeed, 





godly, 











Promises TO THE AFFLICTED. 613 
Kingdom of Heaven—Christ’s reign. Several things to be learned— 
Far country— Heaven, to which He is one. 1. All God's gifts must be used and accounted for. 
Servants—Apostles and all Christians, 2. God notices and rewards according to works. 
Talents—things to use for Him, ¢.g. money, time, 3. God increases gifts. No standing still. 
example, persuasion, influence, ete. Thus Christ increased in wisdom. (See St. Luke 
Trade—the use made of God’s gifts. ii. 52.) 
Talent hidden—God’s gifts not used. St. Paul tells all to abound more and more. 
The reckoning—the day of judgment. (1 Thes. iv. 1.) 
The reward—future happiness in heaven. St. John desires that the soul may prosper. 
The punishment—hanishment from Christ’s pre- (3 John 2.) 
sence. LESSON. Grow in grace, 
FLOWER MEMORIES. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
ee 4 — ‘ ° a 
ay THINK of the roses I wore one day I think of the roses, dainty and fair, 
‘| When life was merry and sweet, I bought at a London stall ; 
(3 And children called me the Queen of May, Their fragrance scented the morning air, 


Their smile was a smile for all ; 

I carried them straight to a darkened room 
Where a child lay sick and tired, 

And the life they gave with their tender bloom 
Was the joy my soul desired. 


Oh, 
Their dew on my childish brow, 


not for the roses of spring that shed 


And not for the love-gifts, early dead, 
My spirit is longing now ! 

lor sweeter far are the flowers we give 
Than those which the hand ean hold ; 

And blossoms gathered for others live 
When the giver’s heart is cold. 


——_c0$@{00———_ 
PROMISES TO THE AFFLICTED. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


stancy of affliction which fails not either the wicked 
or the holy. It eclipses the light of life. It blights 
the lilies of life’s garden. It lies—tike the smoke of 
the dark coal-regions—a_ polluting, plague-striking 
cloud over field and hillside, over grass and tree. 
Yet to the eye that surveys it from afar it constitutes 
much of the grandeur of humanity. It is the shadow 
it is the background which 
throws up the actions, the graces, and the loveliness 
of the front. It attacks 
the individual, it saddens the family, and it deso- 
lates the empire. Man, whoever he may be, is born 
to adversity. 


which tones the picture ; 


But it falls everywhere. 


The adversities, too, are as manifold as the cireum 
Here we have blighting poverty 
that clings to us whatever our efforts. There sick- 
ness appals the family, and spreads its wings over 


stances of existence. 
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the household—keeping them outstretched, as if it 
intended never to remove them until the last hope 
had died, and until despair had buried the last rem- 
nant of the brotherhood in death. Then, again, it is 
a secret sorrow, borne with a hero’s patience, and 
nursed in suffering silence, because no ear might 
learn it without detriment to someone that is loved. 
Oh! it is here that the fangs strike sorest and 
deepest, and here that the consolations of God's 
good promises are most sorely needed. Let us 
examine, then, what they contain for these and 
for all. 

I find that there are three distinct classes of pro- 
mises to such. 

I. In the first place, there is the promise of 
Limitation. It is contained in the tenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians: “He will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that you are able.” He refers, indeed, 
to one kind of affliction: namely, spiritual tempta- 
tion. But who can separate the spiritual, the physical, 
and the mental in one whose whole body, soul, and 
spirit are kept unto the great day? Within that 
statement of St. Paul lies the universal principle of 
God’s watchfulness over all His people. Widen out 
temptations into ¢riads of every kind—it is our right 
to do so—and we conclude that no trials, no afflictions, 
or sorrows will be suffered to come to us beyond our 
ability to bear them. There is another limit in- 
dicated in the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is the Father's love. There all 
afflictions are considered as His chastisements. ‘‘ My 
son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord. 
For whom the Lord lovech He chasteneth. It is for 
chastening ye endure” (Heb. xii. 5—7, Revised 
Version). Within that Love we enjoy the surest 
pledge that every trial is measured for every saint. 
Afilictions, indeed, are like the breaking of the seas 
upon our coasts. There are gentle, tender natures ; 
there are others sensitive and highly strung; there are 
others hard in resolution and purpose as adamant, 
who can seek suffering like the early Christian, or cry, 
like Bishop Hooper at the stake, ‘‘ Heap more fire, 
good friends, more fire!” There are others yet who, 
with less of energy and tenderness, permit the wrongs 
of the world to come and go as they will, and who 
with undisturbed patience are always able to possess 
their souls. Thus does the heaving of the waves, the 
pulse and beat of the rising and the ebbing tide, 
strike upon the brittle cliffs of Devonshire or the 
iron rocks of Antrim, or fall and flow in gentle 
ripples upon the sands of the Dee. But whatever 
their force, there is a line which they cannot pass. 
God has set a limit to their power of changing and 
undoing. 

II. There is the promise of Preservation. “I have 
redeemed thee, O Israel,” eries the Lord in Isaiah ; 
and then He exclaims, as a consequence of this, 
“When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee” (Isa. xliii. 1, 2). The Psalmist, too, 
assures the godly that because He has made God. his 


habitation, no evil shall befall him (Ps. xei. 16), 
Neither of these promises holds out the hope of ex- 
emption ; but they teach us two things : first, that 
affliction touches not the man himself; and secondly, 
that his inward being and real manhood are under 
the immediate care of His Father. The outward 
man is strangely limited, the inward is strangely free, 
The enjoyments possible to the body are few ; those 
which are open to the mind and spirit are beyond 
numbering. It is to that spirit and all the higher 
nature that these promises appeal. The man is ina 
new society. The same presence—full of light, and 
knowledge, and wisdom—that guided the wanderings 
of the wilderness, that asserted the majesty of God’s 
people in Canaan, and rewarded the chivalry of 
David, will, especially during the time of affliction, 
be with His people now. Nor only that. Around 
us is the whole spirit-world, a universe bril!ant as 
the eastern heavens when every star is out. The 
angels there are the guardians of the saints (Ps. xvi. 
11). All this changes the face of affliction. The 
darksome messenger of earth becomes, like the 
raiment of the Mau of Sorrows, transfigured in our 
presence until it glistens with celestial glory. 

ILI. There are promises of Consolation. ‘* Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, My people,” said God, when the 
day was beginning to tremble upon the hills of 
Judah’s desolation, and the Kingdom of Christ to 
shape itself. And when Jesus came—reared amid 
privations, and adopting a life of want Himself—He 
cried to us, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” There is truly a blessedness in 
mourning, as all saints have found. It helps us to 
grasp truth, and to rise up to the heights of life, and 
see as God sees; to appreciate the world in its offers, 
its enjoyments, and advantages; and, scunding the 
depths of our own nature as well as of our Father's 
love, to fall back upon the humility, the gentleness, 
and earnestness of our Saviour’s life. There is 
another blessedness greater than this, though it 
springs from it—namely, the benefit we become to 
others. It is the hand which has been pierced that 
can help the sick, the bereaved, the destitute. — It is 
the heart which has bled that can feel alike for the 
sorrow and the joy of our brethren. And just as the 
tree bent under the blast regains its height, and 
waves backward into the bosom of the wind, so does 
the force that bends dewnward to bless others fall 
back and bless ourselves. 


“T know when Heaven has wounded and probed the 
bleeding breast, 
Its richest healing balm is in making others blest.” 


Yes, there is that most fragrant balm that we are 
becoming like the Master ourselves, and helping 
others to do the same : that they and we are growing 
closer in our intercourse with the Spirit: that our 
being is growing holier, and that they and we are be- 
coming attuned to Heaven. It is in these consolations 
of affliction that we learn the music of the heavenly 


songs, 
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JERUSALEM 


2h 





I'TH much shouting and 
rejoicing, and ring- 
ing of mule bells, we 
left Hebron for 
Jerusalem ; the Be- 
doweens singing in 
questions and an- 
swers concerning our 





perils and escapes 
from the “red- 
handed”  Fellaheen 
of Petra, thanks to 
whom, and to our 
seven weeks of hard 





desert travelling, we 
arrived outside the 
Jaffa Gate as very Gibeonites, in old shoes, 
clouts, and with bread mouldy and dry, our horses 
flagging painfully, and ourselves sutiiciently tired. 
By the Jaffa Gate we pitched our tents, and 
so our first view of Jerusalem was disappeinting 
enough: no hills visible; a predominance of German 
houses and villas backed up by the town wall ; this 
was all we saw on our arrival, But delight replaced 
disappointment the next day, when riding round the 
town we gained the Valley of Jehoshaphat, crossed the 
dry torrent-bed of the Kedron, and climbed the 
gentle slopes of the Mount of Olives to look from 
thence over Jerusalem. The eastern wall runs along 
the hill line of Mount Moriah ; in the centre is the 
Golden or Beautiful Gate, closed by the Turks; for, 
say they, “ The Christians will come in by that gate 
when they conquer the city, which, mushallah! they 
will some day.” ‘‘ Closed,” say the Jews, “ until the 
Messiah shall come; He will enter thereby.” 

Almost immediately above the Golden Gate shines 
the blue dome of the Mosque of Omar, “ standing 
where it ought not” on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 
To the south, and deeper within the city, the brown 
Tower of David marks Mount Zion, and around and 
in between, north and south, east and west, up and 
down, are the cupolas and minarets, and white houses 
set in green grass and shadowed by tall ecypresses, 
fig-trees, and olives. The hills stand around Jeru- 
salem, while deep down below this eastern wall is 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, sweeping round to the 
south, losing itself in the little hill village of Siloam, 
beyond which, again, are Hezekiah’s gardens, and the 
pool with its cleansing water now far within a cave, 
but which once clearly washed up the rough steps of 
Roman workmanship. Fair, is the word Jerusalem 
suggests from without, as seen from Mount Olivet 
or Bethany, from Scopus or overlooked from house- 
tops within; everywhere, in fact, excepting from out- 
side the Jaffa Gate, with its mean and ugly surround- 
ings, and no redeeming hill visible. The abundant 
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green, after the rains, relieves the general whiteness, 
and the blue of Omar and the green of other mosques 
catch the sun and shine like jewels. But perhaps 
the view from the Bethany road is, both from associa- 
tion and situation, the most striking of all. 

As we returned from Bethany, the city previously 
hidden by the Mount of Offence burst upon our sight as 
we turned the shoulder of the hill, and disclosed itself 
framed and girt by hills—not mountains, but shadow- 
ing hills; the city of so much love and sorrow, 
which had wrung from the lips of prophets, kings, 
and scribes, prayers and expressions of unequalled pas- 
sion, agony, and love ; from banished citizens, songs 
of longing ; and from the greatest of its citizens, from 
the King of kings and Head of the prophets, tears and 
heartbroken lamentation. The whole road is stamped 
by sorrow, as you descend among the scattered olives 
to the Garden of Gethsemane, and make your way 
back through Kedron into the city along the Via 
Dolorosa. The Garden of Gethsemane, at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, is an enclosure of ancient olive 
trees, and among the olives are prim beds of flowers. 
At first I wished no attempt had been made to 
enclose a particular spot; but perhaps there was 
something in the idea offered in answer to my 
criticism—‘“‘ It is like the grave of a dear friend 
lovingly kept.” All around are signs of death, 
for the Valley of Jehoshaphat is indeed full of bones : 
graves, graves, graves. Very old and crumbling 
away are many of the stones, and the Hebrew 
inscriptions barely traceable; others are still dis- 
tinct, and towards the Mount of Olives they are of 
more and more recent date, until you see those of 
this century, of this year; for every believing Jew 
who can, has his body sent back to be buried here. 
In this valley, too, is Absalom’s Pillar, and away 
beyond the northern end are the grand rock tombs 
of the kings, while those of the prophets are to the 
south-east. The reputed tomb of David, in the tower 
of his name, is clearly a very modern erection in a 
Saracen building. 

Our next visit was to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre—with its grey stone towers, Saracen 
arches, and rich carvings; the Piazza thronged 
with pilgrims of all nations; while relic-vendors 
give brilliant touches to the pavement by thei 
rosaries of scarlet, blue, and yellow beads piled 
at their seet. You enter the great door, and to 
your surprise behold an old Turk keeping guard, with 
the inevitable pipe, curled up in the deep porch seat, 
which has been converted into a divan, and as he 
pokes away at a charcoal brazier he is usually chat- 
ting with some friend curled up by his side, and they 
sip coffee together. Exactly opposite the entrance, 
Within, is the Stone of Unetion, said to be the spot 
where our Lord's body was anointed before burial ; 
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and here services, Latin, Greek, Arimenian, or Coptie, 
are always going on; for this stone, and the chapel 
in which it stands, is the only place in the church 
free to all Christians. Passing the Stone of Unction, 
another little chapel to the right is pointed out as 
Calvary, and every step of His Passion is marked, 
The whole building of the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre within, and to some extent without, is a 
patchwork ; chapels and galleries, ante-chapels and 
crypts, all more of paint and plaster than of solid 
work ; all somehow hanging together and sobered 
by wear into a not incongruous whole ; while the 
dim light sc.tens away much that would be gaudy 
and tinsel in full sunshine. In the rough rock into 
which the church is welded on one side, are tombs 
which, whether of Nicodemus and Joseph or not, are 
most interesting as being beyond dispute very ancient 
cave sepulchres. ‘The rongh rock appears also in the 
little chapel of the Empress Saint under-ground, and 
fissures are pointed out as “the rocks rent asunder.” 

These tombs and the rocks are perhaps the strong 
est part of the evidence as to this being Calvary and 
the garden of Joseph, but Captain Warren’s exeava 
tions have lately proved that the existing city walls 
are built on the courses of old walls ; and as it is 
plainly said that the place where Christ was cruci- 
tied was “nigh to the city,” and that He suffered 
“without the gate,” this Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre within the walls can hardly be the site of 
Calvary. No one knows now ; and the devotion of 
centuries poured out here has given a beauty to the 
poor faded splendour within the church, and lifted 
the whole above cold criticism, and out of the area 
of controversy. You feel that if He neither suffered, 
was laid, nor rose here, yet that the power of His 
Cross, His Grave, and His Resurrection has brought 
your fellows here for many hundreds of years, and 
that they have gone back the stronger and the hap- 
pier for the effort to know Him better, and to wor- 
ship where they believe He suffered and conuered, 

The sepulchre itself is in the centre of the church, 
an oblong tomb, into which you pass through a very 
low entrance, and you find that within it is divided 
into two chapels, the innermost being the spot where 
His body is said to have been laid. There IT was 
one day when a Syrian woman came in, and startled 
me into the knowledge of her presence by her bitter 
weeping. She had not noticed me in the dim light, 
and plainly thought herself alone. 1 could not pass 
her without disturbing her, and as I saw _ her 
standing before the altar, her white head-veil thrown 
back, in the simple Eastern dress which seems to 
have been handed down unchangingly, and beating 
her breast passionately, then throwing herself on the 
ground sobbing her lament, and offering agonised 
prayer, I could not but think of the Mother of 
our Lord, of Mary Magdalene, and the daughters of 
Jerusalem. This was one of the many incidents 
which were perpetually recurring which made time 
disappear, made the past the present, and by which 
the dead still seemed to be living on this earth. 


The Mosque of Omar is beautiful; its walls are 
adorned with marbles of delicate colours, and the 
dome is roofed with tiles of brilliant blue, and some 
green and yellow. The effect from the Mount of 
Olives is of a turquoise done roofing walls of peari, 
It stands high; white pavements and tall cypresses 
around ; steps lead down to other courts, once the 
Court of the Gentiles, the Court of the Great Brazen 
Laver, ete.; and olives, and grass of emerald green, 
and abundant wild flowers, cover the nakedness 
where Solomon’s offerings had enriched the entrance 
ground between the Golden Gate and the eastern 
walls of the Temple itself. 

Inside the mosque is exquisite. A cirele of marble 
pillars enclose the veritable rough rock top of Mount 
Moriah, and support the inner part of the dome, 
which is rich in mosaic, worthy to be compared with 
that in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. Portals 
and partitions inlaid with tortoiseshell, mother-of- 
pearl, and ivory, divide the little side chapels from 
the central passage-way between them and the sacred 
rock, the seene of Abrahain’s awful obedience, and of 
the sacrifices which interpreted to men, and made 
them partakers of, the one great Sacrifice of the Son 
of God. We saw the opening cut in the reck for the 
escape of the sacrificial blood, and, descending into 
the excavation below, we found a similar opening 
communicating with a duct which discharged into 
a cesspool by the Brook Kedron, We crossed the 
outer southern court, and passing the fountain sup- 
plied by the same water as its grander predecessor 
on the backs of brazen oxen, we descended beneath 
the present mosque, E] Aksar, close to the mosque of 
Omar, into the very same gallery which led to the 
old Temple from the south, and up which our Lord 
walked again and again when He was there. It is 
now half-filled with rubbish and earth, but tne 
ceiling is still so high above, that we needed to be 
reminded that the ground level is far down under the 
rubble. The pillars in single, solid blocks, the round 
keystone in the roof, and the lintels of immensely 
long single stones, are witnesses of the glory which 
has departed. Leaving this gallery, we climbed the 
city walls by the Golden Gate, and walking south se 
the angle of the walls we descended under ground 
into the stables of Solomen. That they may have 
heen utilised by him, and certainly were by the 
Crusaders, the halter-rings declare ; but it seems that 
the original intention was to raise the level of the 
valley, and the thick forest of pillars are chiefly for 
support. To the south-west of the Mosque of Omar 
is the Wall of Lamentation, the one part of thei: 
holy ground to which the Jews can have access. 
This wall divides the Jewish quarter on one side 
from the Temple precincts, and the lower stones are 
of the original wall built by Solomon—massive 
blocks, carefully bevelled, similar to those in the 
lower courses of the Tower of David. Beneath this 
wall the Jews assemble every Friday, to lament the 
departed glory of their Temple and city. I tried to 
learn why Friday was the day set apart for this 
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requiem, but no one knew; it is a singular co- 
incidence. The peop!e come and go from three o'clock 
to sunset, lamenting in families and companies ; 
wailing, weeping, and chanting litanies—some_ by 
themselves, some leading others; an elder woman 
surrounded by other women, lads gathered round a 
Rabbi, ete. ‘There is no mistake about it,” said 
one of our party, who was of a very sceptical turn of 
mind ; “this is no sham—it is real distress.” How 
much the lamentation concerns the present distress 
of exiled Polish and Russian Jews I was uncertain ; 
but one woman, a German, was mourning in the 
spirit of the Captivity. She was alone (it was not 
on the lamentation day) rocking herself to and fro, 
moaning from a book in her hands, with only a 
little child or two playing with the mud beneath the 
wall. Our dragoman asked her the meaning of a 
Hebrew word on the wall ; she answered in German, 
“T do not understand.” I explained, and apologised 
for disturbing her. The sadness of her face was 
pitiful as she answered, her eyes full of tears, “It 
does not matter—nothing matters Here. It is lone, 
it is long, it is long!” and she returned to her book 
and her moans, while the babies laughed and _rol- 
licked in the dust under the very walls of sorrow. 
Our last day in Jerusalem was spent in visiting 
Bethesda, Hezekiah’s Pool, and Siloam-—all half-dry 
tanks and baths, overgrown with rank vegetation— 
the Dung-gate, with its little chamber in the wall, 
and the huge quarries in the bowels of the city, by 
the Damascus Gate, whence Solomon took his stones, 
and where they were prepared to be built up in 


Southey his “Great Domdaniel caverns under the 
roots of the ocean.” 

I have almost ignored the purely legendary in- 
terests of Jerusalem, for interesting and in many 
instances beautiful as they are, the limits of a short 
account will not allow of any attempt to do more 
than sketch the principal features in this city of 
cities, the dethroned Jerusalem. To those whe 
may object that there can be no certainty about any 
of the holy places, I would answer the Mount of 
Olives, with the Brook Kedron, and the Garden of 
Gethsemane, are absolutely certain, and this alone 
would warrant any fatigue and trouble incurred in 
the journey; and, after all, what does it matter if in 
the city the level is thirty feet higher than that of the 
old town? Or what matter if (as is more than likely) 
there may be considerable inaccuracy as to the 
identifications? It is enough that this is Jerusalem, 
where He taught and suffered, the city of His love. Our 
days in this dear city had come to an end, and we 
wandered regretfully through the picturesque streets, 
where wooden projecting windows mingle with 
Saracen arches, and, as everywhere in the east, dirt 
and ruin deck themselves in colours and greenery, 
and beguile the traveller into admiration. But- 
tresses and deep arches, and dark tunnelled streets, 
contribute to the picture; and, after all, the only 
drawbacks are those of many other cities in the 
enlightened West—nasty smells and round paving- 
stones, which make walking in the chief thorough- 
fares something of a penance. It was with great 
love, and very great regret, that we mounted our 
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silence, without sound of axe or hammer. Immense — horses and left “Jerusalem, the joy of the whole 
quarries they are, which might have suggested to — earth,” SOPHIA M. PALMER. 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE DELAMAINES. 

HANDSOME, well-furnished 
drawing-room in a_ large 
house in the West End of 
London; not decorated with 
much taste, but redolent 
in all its appointments of 
Y: bes wealth and luxury: an 
abundance of sofas and 
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settees and lounging chairs, 

costly nick-nacks, rich hangings, fragrant flowers. 
In it are four ladies—one elderly, but comely still, 
and dressed after a fashion that goes well with the 
room: in a rich soft satin of a fashionable shade; 
the other three, also handsomely dressed, of ages 
varying from twenty to twenty-eight, or thereabouts. 
One, the youngest, is seated at the grand piano, 
her fingers flying to and fro over the notes, as if they 


“INTO A LARGER ROOM,” ETC. 


were bound to make so many evolutions in a second. 
Another—a girl with bright, keen eyes and a fresh 
complexion—is near the window, turning over the 
pages of a fashion-book. The third is looking over 
her shoulder, and criticising the plates. “ That 
would never suit you, Agnes,” she says, as for a 
few moments the book remains open on the girl's 
lap. 

“Which is that?” says the eldest lady, who has 
been sitting near the other window, and looking 
down the street. 

“The Greek girl,” is the answer. “ A very pretty 
costume, isn’t it?” 

“Pretty, of course. But we must think first of 
what will suit our particular styles of beauty. What 
aerash! Do have a little pity on our ears, Julia!” 
This is addressed to the young lady at the piano, who 
pulls up short, rises from her seat, and joins them at 
































the window. “ Egyptian darkness!” she exclaims. 


“When do you mean to have the lights, mamma?” 

“Time enough, Julia; don’t be impatient. i do 
wonder why they have not arrived yet!” says the 
elder lady plaintively. “ Papa might go to his office 
first, but he would never take that poor child there. 
You have seen to her room, Adelaide?” 

“Yes, mamma. I think that is the fifth time you 
have asked me.” 

“Well, well, my dear, if Lam a little anxious, I do 
think it is nothing but natural. 
mother so many years without feeling for a motherless 
I hope you will all feel for her. 
Papa writes that she is quite broken down with grief. 
Only that he was afraid of the journey for me, I 
should have started off for Naples to meet them. 
But in that case they would have been obliged to 
A fortnight at sea would have 
completely knocked me up. How that poor child 
can have borne it! After her terrible experience, 
I shall not be a bit surprised if she arrives ill. 
And, in that case, are you sure there is every com- 
fort in her room?” 

“Sure? Perfectly sure! 
—only a little higher up. If she se 

“Hark! I hear wheels,” said Mrs. Delamaine. 

A hansom, driven furiously; behind it a four- 
wheeler; next a furniture van, then a tradesman’s 
cart. 
laugh. 

“ But that is Kathleen, I’m sure,” said Agnes. “I 
would know her trunk in a hundred! Yes, they are 
pulling up. Come along, Julia; we should go down 
to the hall to meet her.” 

“Go you,” said Julia. 

“Help me up, one of you,” said Mrs. Delamaine. 


I can’t have been a 


and fatherless girl. 


come home by land. 


too! 


It is the same as Julia’s 





“Wheels enough, mamma!” said Julia, with a 


She was very stout, poor lady! and to struggle to 
her feet was an affair of time. 

In the meantime Agnes had run out, 

She met her father in the hall, leading in a pale, 
bewildered-looking girl, dressed in the deepest black. 

“ Here we are, Agnes!” he said cheerfully. “ Kept 
Your 
mother up-stairs? Take Miss Dacre to her, and order 
You would like a cup of tea, wouldn't 
to Evelyn. 

“Oh, thank you! Anything,” 
felt inclined to sob her heart out. 


out in the river all day, as usual, by a fog. 
some tea, 
you?” 
said Evelyn, who 

Everything was 
so strange to her. 

“Won't you come with me?” said Agnes kindly. 

By this time Mrs. Delamaine was out on the 
landing, 

“Come up, my dear child!” she eried, from the 
see about 


head of the stairs. “The servants will 


your things. Dear! how pinched you look! I wish 


we had a fire. Adelaide, do see and have one put on 
in her room. Julia, ring for tea at once, and lamps. 
Sit down, sit down. 

Oh, dear! I find 


Agnes, come here 


We can’t see each other's faces. 
Let me loosen your cloak for you. 
it so difficult to move nowadays. 
and help me,” 
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“Thank are very kind,” murmured 
Evelyn. She wanted to entreat that they would 
not take so much trouble about her, but she could 
not. She had to press her hands to her throat to 
still the tyrannous inclination for tears. 


you; you 


“Don’t bother her, mother,” said Agnes. “I am 
sure she had far rather be let alone.” 

“Well, you look after her, then. 
understand one another ;” 


Young people 
and Mrs, Delamaine re- 
treated to her chair, while Evelyn felt as if she had 
begun her new life by being rude and ungrateful. 

When the tea, which was weak and tasteless—as 
servants make it on a sudden emergency—had been 
brought in, and a cup had been pressed upon Evelyn, 
Agnes, who was the most sympathetic of the sisters, 
proposed to take her to her room. “I am sure you 
will like to be quiet,” she said. “It is rather 
appalling to be introduced to a whole houseful of 
people at once. Not that we are very formidable.” 
This was on the way up-stairs. 

“Mother is a dear, good old soul, who lets us do 
pretty much what we please, and father is so busy 
that he is never in the way. Then there are the 
boys bringing in their friends, and making lots of fun 
and bustle. 
this house. 


There is always something going on in 
Our friends say that they never saw 
such a place. And we don’t go in for anything fine, 
either. We like to have plenty of people coming and 
going, on an intimate sort of footing. Mind how you 
go,” parenthetically. “ Your room is pretty high. 
Here we are !” opening a door, and ushering Evelyn 
into a small, plainly furnished bed-room, where a 
bright little fire was burning. ‘This is to be your 
sanctum. We did not put any nick-nacks in, for we 
were sure you would bring plenty from Italy. I 
have lots of questions to ask you about Italy; but I 
will keep them for to-morrow. I want particularly 
to know how the people dress at Capri. Somebody 
told me it was a picturesque costume, By-the-by, 
have you an eye for that kind of thing 7” 

* An eye?” 
of one standing near a waterfall. 


asked Evelyn, who had the sensation 
“For colour— form? Can you take in anything 
I know some 
Yes, poor thing! 
Will you 
rest for an hour? and shall I come back for you?” 


a costume, for instance, and describe it ? 
people But you look tired. 
It is a shame to go on chattering to you. 





“ Must I go down again this evening?” said 
Evelyn, her lip quivering. 

“My dear, you may do exactly as you please. 
Nobody says ‘must’ to anyone in this house. Well, 
good-night ! Ill tell mother you’d rather not come 
down again. Rose shall come to help you. She’s 


our maid—a eapital girl if her head wasn’t so full of 
notions.” 
* * * ” * * 
“She would be as pretty as an angel if she were 
not so melancholy,” was Agnes’s report to her people 
in the drawing-room. 


“Oh, we will soon shake her out of that!” said 
Julia, 


“ No one is melancholy long here.” 
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“But what a pity!” sighed Agnes. “If she 
were only not in such deep mourning she might have 
helped us at the Brighton fancy fair next month. 
Dressed in that gauzy thing—don’t you know ?—as 
Morning, with silvery stars round her head, she 
would have been bewitching. Everyone would have 
crowded to our stall.” 

“We may possibly attract a little attention, as it 


smile yet ; and her figure is perfect ; and she has 
been brought up abroad, and will have no end of 
accomplishments. My dear Julia,” said Agnes, 
“you had better gather roses while you may. If 
you wait till next year you will be eclipsed, as sure 
as fate.” 

“Leave me to manage for myself,” from Julia ; 
and, “ Really, child, how you do run on! — It is too 





“Is she forgetting, as well as losing?”—p. 621. 


is,” said Julia, the youngest, and the acknowledged 
beauty of the family. 

“No doubt we shall have the usual set ; but 
people have seen us so often,” said Agnes mis- 
chievously. “ Now, Evelyn, who is an orphan and 
an heiress ss 

“ Not so particularly rich, papa says,” interposed 
Mrs. Delamaine. “Sir John Dacre’s will seems to 


: 


have surprised everyone.” 





“Well, she has some money, and of course she 
will be credited with more, and she is the heroine 
of a tragic history; and she has blue eyes and 
golden hair, and pretty features and dimples. I am 
sure she has dimples, though I haven’t seen her 


bad to tease your sister so!” from Mrs. Delamaine, 
rewarded Agnes for her brilliant deseription. She 
had to repeat it later. When the boys—Algernon 
and Clifford and Dundas—came in from town, and 
expressed themselves desirous to know something 
about the new inmate of the house, they were 
referred to her. Agnes spoke a little more deliber- 
ately now. She did not wish to excite the boys’ 
imaginations. Two of them, indeed—the dark and 
good-looking Algernon and baby-faced Dundas— 
were already engaged to be married to intimate 
friends of their sisters; but Clifford was unattached, 
and Clifford was romantic. Agnes thought it not 
at all unlikely that he might take it into his head to 
































fall in love with Evelyn—a proceeding which their 
father would decidedly oppose. Clifford, who had 
literary tastes, and aspired to be an author, was the 
only one of the three boys who had not at this time 
managed to plant one foot firmly on the ladder that 
leads to success. 

During dinner, which was a 
lengthy meal at the 
Delamaine’s one and only tyranny : 


ceremonious and 


Delamaines’—this was Mr. 
he would have 
no feminine slurring of the grand processes of the 
table who with 
Mary Merrill, asked him about their cousin Edwin. 

“What did you think of him?” she said ; “ has 
he improved ?” 


-Agnes, was in correspondence 


IT am afraid not much,” was the answer. “ In 

fact, | should have preferred not meeting him.” 
“Was he disagreeable, after all the kindness he 

“Why, 


has received here?” cried Mrs. Delamaine. 


when he was a boy——” 

Mr. Delamaine held up his hand to arrest his 
wife's eloquence. 

“ He was agreeable—that is just it. I had rather 
he had been less agreeable, for 1 cannot really ask 
him here until I know how he means to go on. I 
had the worst account of him from one of the ladies 
on board.” 

“Perhaps he was more agreeable to you than to 
them,” suggested Agnes. 

“Edwin used to have a queer sort of a way with 

Funny little chap ! 
Algernon. 

“Oh, but 
responsibilities,” said Mrs. Delamaine. 


him. Could be satirical,” said 


papa must be eareful! Consider his 

*T wonder 
where the poor boy has put up?” 

“Mother would like to pay him a private visit,” 
whispered Agnes to Clifford. 
“Take him a bag of sugar-eandy, and beg him to 
be a good boy,” said Clifford. 

“Have you his address, papa?” 
lamaine. 

“Well, no; I am sorry to say that I have not. 


He mentioned it, and I asked him to write it down; 


Mrs. De- 


said 


then at the last moment I forgot to remind him. 
Perhaps Evelyn will remember it. 
shall be sure to hear of him.” 


In any case, we 


“London is a large place, and he is my sister's 
child. I wish you had remembered. But you are 
right to be careful,” said Mrs. Delamaine, with a 
troubled sigh. 


CHAPTER XIII.—NEW EXPERIENCES, 


EVELYN, meanwhile, in her quiet room at the top of 
the house, was going through a host of strange ex- 
periences. The day had been bewildering to her, 
and her body was as tired as her mind. Yet she 
could not rest. Again and again, like one in a 
dream, she went through it all—the first exciting 
glimpse of the English shores, the farewells, the 
bustle and agitation of landing, the clouded skies 
and chilly air, the strange faces, the long drive by 
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dark walls and gloomy houses, vehicles on this side 
of them, and vehicles on that, till she thought they 
would have been crushed ; the noise, the constant 
awful sense of movement, as of a torrent rolling by 
her ; and then the arrival, the large house, the lights, 
the many stairs, the new faces, even to Agnes’s well- 
meant tattle, which had jarred so curiously upon her. 
When 
she was left alone, she tried to understand it, and 
she could not. Everything was new, everything 
alarming. She was like a bird thrust out of the 
nest—a child sent out alone to make its way in a 
country. Up to this she had not fully 
what had There 
stupor of her first grief, when she did not seem to 


This was London—this was her new home. 


strange 
realised come to her. was the 
understand anything, and the horror of awaking 
to find the world empty, and her life bare of all that 
had made its happiness ; but the old scenes were 
still about her, and the old friends—the Countess 
Guicciola, who wept over and petted her, and the 
Countess’s servants, many of whom had known her 
since her babyhood, and who would not let her be 
On shipboard it had been a 
little life to which she had soon become accustomed. 
Edwin Merrill, the children, the sea, dear delightful 
Pickles—she had come to care for them, and to bid 
them good-bye was like a renewal of her first grief. 
he knelt down by the fire and held out her hands 
to the blaze. How desolate she felt—a stranger in a 
strange land! She had come into a place where no 


one moment alone. 


She did not weep; her misery 
She felt as if it would go 


one wanted her. 
was too dull for tears. 
on—on— just as it was, for ever. Dreamily there 
came to her, as she knelt by the fire, the memory of 
a story Edwin had told her. It was of a rudderless 
She was like that ship. She 
everything. No one wanted 
What was she to do? 
How was she to guide herself in this strange land ? 


ship on a stormy sea. 
had lost everything— 
her; no one cared for her. 
Lower and lower bent the golden head. The large 
violet eyes that were fixed on the glowing coals had 
The 
She 


a look of despair pitiful to see in one so young. 
lips moved, but no sounds came from them. 
could not think ; she could not even pray. 

But the warmth on her face and hands brought 

It made her think of the 
and the sweet blue skies 
never knew—I never 
she said to herself, 


a feeble sense of comfort. 
sunshine—the sunshine 
ot the land she loved. “I 
knew—how beautiful it was!” 
with a groan. 

And then her thoughts became bewildered. She 
drew a chair to the fire, and rested her head against 
it. She is tired, so tired, and she cannot rest. She 


must think. She must know what is going on around 


her. She must adapt herself to the change in her 
life. Perhaps someone, some time, will want her 
again. Her father used to say—ah! What was it? 


She cannot remember. Is she forgetting, as well as 
Will all the lovely life of the past be as if 
Tears force their way from under 

But even this grief will not 


Wsing ? 
it had never been ? 
her burning eyelids, 
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last. Her eyelids drop; her limbs relax; her 
thoughts—she has lost all control over them : they 
go wandering hither and thither like birds in the 
sunshine. A blank follows, when she loses, for a 
moment, all sense of living ; and then—life, full life ! 
She is in her old home, standing on the loggia of the 
Villa Odyssea. The sun shines full upon her, the 
clear blue sky is over her head, the Southern Sea, 
still and lovely as it was wont to be, with the 
beautiful Faraglioni rocks in the foreground, and, to 
the right, Mount Solaro, all rosy and glistering in the 
sunlight, is spread out before her. Though her soul 
is full of happiness, there is a tremulous feeling of 
insecurity at her heart, as if a touch would make the 
sweet prospect vanish. She hears her mother’s voice 
calling her, “ Evelyn ! Evelyn! where are you?” At 
the sound, she is seized with a trouble that she can- 
not define. “I am coming, mother. Let me go to 
you!” she cried. “Oh! I shall never bear it.” 

She turns. Her mother is not there. The couch 
under the canopy is empty. She is going into the 
house to search for her, when she feels a touch on 
herarm. It is Reginald, as he used to be—the 
exquisite Jittle gentleman, in his holland suit, em- 
broidered with blue. 

“You must not go, Evy,” he says ; “ I want you.” 

And her father’s voice chimes in, “ Yes, Regy 
wants you. Help him with his lessons till I come 
back.” 

Then, as she gazes, the landscape changes. She is 
on the ship, and it is Edwin who is speaking to her. 

“Don’t go yet,” he says, in his curious, half-sor- 
rowful, half-bantering way ; “ we can’t spare you.” 

And who is this behind Edwin? Pickles, his 
merry eyes suffused with tears. 

“Come back soon,” he whimpers. 

And behind Pickles is the anxious face of Pickles’ 
mother, begging her not to mind him. 

“* Twould be a pleasure to see you, all the same,” 
she says ; and all the poor careworn people up at the 
bows seem to be echoing the words of Pickles and 
his mother, “ Come back soon; ’twould be a pleasure 
to see you.” 

A sob rises in Evelyn's throat as she opens her 
eyes slowly and turns round. 

“Ah, then! are you awake, dear miss?” says a 
voice in her ear. 

* Awake! Where am I?” 

“You're in England, honey, at Mr. Delamaine’s, 
number twenty-four—or twenty-six, is it? My 
head’s that bewildered seeing you in your deep 
black, and beautiful as a picter, as says I to Jane. 
And a pleasure it would be, says I, to see her with 
her pretty eyes open. Who is it that Iam? Im 
Miss Delamaine’s maid; and my name, it’s Rose 
Maloney, at your service.” 

By this time Evelyn was wide awake. 

“T remember Miss Delamaine promised to send 


you,” she said. “ Thank you very much for coming, 
but T don’t think I shall do much unpacking to- 
night. Did you speak before T awoke ?” 


“Twas under my breath, dear miss. Such a 
beautiful sleep! I wouldn’t for the life of me have 
disturbed you. But you’ll sleep better in bed, 
honey.” 

And now the young maid, whose warm Irish 
heart had been deeply moved by the story of 
Evelyn’s misfortunes, began to make herself busy 
about her. She loosened her dress, and took off the 
boots from her tired feet, and drew down her long, 
fair hair. The soft, caressing touches, and the sym- 
pathetic manner, sent a thrill of warmth and com- 
fort to Evelyn’s sorrowful heart. It was like the 
sight of a friend’s face in a desert. She did not 
speak, but she smiled, and Rose, interpreting the 
smile after her own simple fashion, chattered on, 
giving little scraps of intelligence about the ways 
of the household, and pouring out ejaculations of 
pity and admiration. 

With a sense of pleasure Evelyn watched her to 
and fro. <A girl not much older than herself, with 
slim, graceful little figure, clad in pale grey gown 
pricked out with pink ribbons ; a small, prettily 
featured face, soft, dark Irish eyes, and smiling lips 
as red as ripe cherries, Rose Maloney was a pleasant 
object to look upon. 

Evelyn felt as if she would love her by-and-hy, 
As for Rose, who had been touched to the heart by 
her first glimpse of Evelyn’s sweet, sorrowful face, 
and had been further won by the gratitude with 
which her services were received, she was already in 
love with her young mistress. 

Before Evelyn went to sleep that first night, she 
knew that she had made one friend in the great house. 

Rose’s was the last face she saw at night, and the 
first in the morning. When she aweke, a little 
startled—for it was full daylight, and she was afraid 
she had slept too long—there was a daintily laid tea- 
tray by her bedside, and the trim little figure that 
she had seen the night before was busying itself about 
her room, putting everything to rights. “But I 
mustn’t keep you altogether, Rose,” she said, when, 
in her pretty, gentle way, she had thanked her for 
her attention. “ Does no one else want you ?” 

“Ts it the young ladies? But they won’t be up for 
another hour, and if you like to sleep a little longer, 
dear miss——” 

“Oh, no,” 
for me.” 


said Evelyn, smiling; “ this is very late 

Then Rose helped her to dress; and, after further 
instructing her in the ways of the place, led her down 
to the breakfast-room, where Mrs. Delamaine, clad in 
a gorgeously coloured tea-gown, was hovering about 
the spread table, and Mr, Delamaine was reading his 
paper tranquilly. 

“ Good-morning, dear. How did you sleep? I 
hope you found everything comfortable,” said the 
good-natured matron. “ Yes? That’s right. These 
are holiday times, and the young people lie a little 
later in the morning. But there’s no reason why we 
should wait for them. Ring the bell, papa. We 
will have breakfast together.” 
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Mr. Delamaine put down his paper, and greeted 
Evelyn kindly. 
swered his inquiries, “ this is holiday-time. 


“ Yes,” he said, when she had an- 
I rather 
think of starting for Scotland to-morrow. The girls 
talk of Brighton. 
year.” 

“ The first time for I don’t know how long that we 


London is dreary this time of the 


have been at home at this season,” commented Mrs. 
“T tell papa that he will have to set up 
a country house soon. 


Delamaine. 
The girls get so bored here 

We stayed a little longer 
this year on your account. Papa and I thought 
better you first at 
home, and the dear girls were so nice about it. 


when the season is over, 


it would be much to receive 
My dear child,” parenthetically, “you are eating 
nothing.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Evelyn; “I am not very 
hungry.” 

“Let her alone; she will get up her appetite pre- 
sently,” said Mr. Delamaine. “ We mustn't expect too 
much at first.” 

He returned to his paper, and Mrs. Delamaine to 
the little monologue, which went on, with more or 
less fluency, the whole day long. The day, in fact, 
was searcely long enough for Mrs. Delamaine’s ob- 
servations, She had so many topics of enthralling 
interest--the girls and the servants, and the boys 


and the tradesmen, and her neighbours and the 


weather. During the hour of breakfast—it was 
more than an hour before the young people began 
to drop in-—Evelyn received a perfectly bewildering 
amount of information about the family. Julia's 
beauty, and Adelaide’s ability, and Agnes’s unsel fish- 
Then the boys had 


“They are such good, clever young 


ness, were all touched upon. 


their turn, 


fellows,” she said. “ Yes, papa, you may smile— 
fathers never properly appreciate their sons, Miss 
Dacre; but I am not the only person who praises 
Mrs. Smithson was saying yesterday that she 
Always at 

Clifford ? 
Papa is always bringing up Clifford when I speak 


them. 
never met such young men anywhere. 
home! I am sure it is quite touching. 
about the boys. Now, I say that Clifford is the genius 
of the family.” 

So on, until the young people came dropping in, 
when the talk drifted off to the misdoings of serv- 
ants and the difficulties of London housekeeping. 

Evelyn noticed with surprise that when Mrs, 
Deiamaine was speaking, no one paid any atten- 
tion to her. The girls chatted one with the other, 
and laid out their plans for the day. The boys read 
their letters, and made detached remarks to their 
Mr. 


She paid all the more atten- 


father and. sisters. Delamaine remained ab- 
sorbed in his paper. 
tion. The effect, however, was bewildering ; and 
she felt relieved when Mr. Delamaine, having put 
down his paper, asked her if she would go with him 
to his library. 

“| must start to-morrow,” he said, when they were 
“and I think I should like you to 


know something about your busiuess before I go. If 


alone together ; 
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you would rather my wife talked to you, it will, of 
course, be just the same.” 

Evelyn thanked her guardian, and said that she 
was quite ready to hear whatever he thought it right 
she should know. 

“Well, you see,” he answered, “you are sure to 
The fact is,” hesitatingly—he 
did not himself either approve of or understand his 
friend’s will 
it was thought you would have been. 


hear others speak. 


—“you are not left nearly so well off as 
Your father’s 
style of living must have led you to expeet——” 

“Oh!” she broke in impulsively, 
nothing. Have I nothing really? For if so, I can 
I think I should like to 


“T expected 


work, as others have done. 
work.” 

“Work ! Oh, dear no !” 
fully. 
income—for a woman, a good income 


said Mr. Delamaine, cheer- 
“Not for money, at least. You have a fair 
only, as the 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Dacre, you ought 
to have been rich. People will tell you so, at least ; 
and I want you to promise me to take no notice of 
What anyone says on this subject. Your father put 
the fullest confidence in me. I hope you will do the 
same.” 

“Indeed, indeed I will!” said Evelyn, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

“Then,” said Mr. Delamaine, hastily—he was a 
man who shrank from anything like a scene— we 
can turn to other matters. I have arranged that you 
shall stay with us for the present, and I trust that you 
will be comfortable and happy: but if there is any 
No? That 
We are getting through our business swim- 
It had distressed him 
not to have been able, hitherto, to persuade Evelyn 
“One thing more. My 


other arrangement you would prefer-——— 
is well. 
mingly,” said Mr. Delamaine. 


to talk about her business. 
girls and boys would call it the most important of 
all. You have been accustomed, I suppose, to have 
a certain sum of money that you could do as you 
pleased with ?” 

“T ‘had pocket-money,” answered Evelyn, with a 
sad smile, “and so had Regy. We used to buy our 
presents with it.” 

“You want to 
presents now. Your dress ; 


will buy other things besides 
I suppose you would 
like to see about that for yourself. My girls and 
their maid will help you. I give them thirty pounds 
a quarter. I can’t say they always stick to it closely. 
Ladies’ dress, they tell me, is expensive nowadays. 
Perhaps you will try how you get on with it for a 
time. But remember,” said Mr. Delamaine, kindly, 
“| don’t wish to restriet you in any way.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Evelyn ; “ you are very 
wood.” 


“Not at all. 
who was one of the best friends I ever had. 


I am acting for your poor father, 
By-the- 
by,” after a brief pause, during which Evelyn, who 
had found out that her guardian did not like tears, 
was trying to control herself, “ you spoke of Regy just 
now: Reginald Stirling, I suppose—the young fellow 
in whom your father took such a deep interest 7” 
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“Yes; my father taught him. He and I were 
like brother and sister.” 

Again the sad eyes filled, and there were danger- 
ous twitchings about the sensitive mouth. 

“So I understood from the Countess Guicciola,” 
said Mr. Delamaine. “She is very anxious ”—he 
smiled as he spoke—“ that the friendship between you 
shall be kept up. You wish to keep it up yourself?” 

Wish to be friends with Regy! Evelyn looked at 
her guardian in surprise. He nodded his head in a 
friendly, but exceedingly perplexing manner. ‘‘ Quite 
right,” he said, “ quite right ! I understand perfectly. 
Write and say that, whenever he likes to come here, 
we shall be delighted to see him. He is a young 
man of considerable promise, and his father is one of 
the most successful financiers in London, You 
don't know what that means yet, but you will some 
day. Well,” rising from his chair, “I think we 
have arranged everything, so I will pass you over 
to the ladies.” 

Much of this was enigmatical to Evelyn: but she 
felt a little less timorous than she had done. Though 
her guardian was not one to whom she could pour out 
her troubles, he was kind and gentle, and he had 
known and loved her father, and her father had 
trusted in him. The prospect of seeing Reginald 
soon helped to encourage her. She could talk to 
him, oh! yes, she could talk to him all day long, and 
about everything. It would be like the dear old 
times, which already, to poor Evelyn, seemed so far 
away. 

Agnes, Whom she met in the hall, took her to the 
sitting-room which the three girls shared. 

“(Come in here,” she said. “ The others are out— 
Julia has gone to Signor Cherubini’s—she is having 
her likeness taken. It is to be in the Academy next 
year—as St. Cecilia sitting at a harpsichord—don't 
you know? her hair down, and her eyes with a rapt 
look in them. I don’t know how he will get the 
expression; I never saw Julia look rapt. But 
artists deal with the ideal. Adelaide has gone with 
her to play propriety. They wanted me to go too, 
but I thought you would be feeling a little lost this 
first morning.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Evelyn. 

“Oh! no, not at all. Now, what should you like 
to do? Write letters? That’s a very dry oceupa- 
tion. But here vou are: pens, ink, paper. Oh! 
by-the-by, before you begin I want you to tell me 
something. You know the Stirlings, don’t you ?—- 
Mr. Stirling and his son? I hear he—the son—is 
extraordinarily handsome.” 

“You mean Reginald Stirling ?” 

“Oh! Is that his Christian name? I don’t know 
him, you know. Julia met him the other day at 
a drawing-room meeting given by Lady Olive 
Cuninghame for the poor serving-women of London, 
Julia doesn’t go in for that kind of thing. She went 
because she wanted to see Lady Olive’s rooms. 
Young Stirling was there—quite at home—Lady 
Olive treating him like one of the family. He 


spoke, too, so well and feelingly, that Julia had a fit 
of benevolence which lasted a week. I believe she 
has fallen in love with him, the little goose! Ridieu- 
lous, as I tell her, when, in a few months, he will 
have all the London world at his feet. Clever, and 
handsome, and rich. Why, he is a prize! Blushing, 
Evelyn? You don’t mean to say that you are in 
love with him too!” 

Evelyn turned away—tears of vexation in her 
eyes. The colour had flamed to her face ; she could 
not tell why. This talk was different from any she 
had ever heard before. 

“Well, don’t blush; it would be only natural,” 
said Agnes. “ And I am keeping you from writing 
with my chatter. Go on with your letters. I will 
try to keep quiet for five minutes.” 

She turned to the window, and Evelyn took up 
her pen. The letter was to Reginald. A few 
moments ago she had known exactly what she 
wanted to say—to tell him that she had arrived, that 
she felt strange, homesick, solitary—that he must 
come and see her as soon as he could, so that they 
might have one of their long, delightful talks. But 
now, with Agnes in the room, and watching her, she 
found that she could not write what she would. 

“My dearest Regy,” she began—then broke off. 
He was not the exquisite little gentleman of the 
dear old days. He was the rich and handsome 
Mr. Stirling, with all the world at his feet. 

She tore the sheet across, and. tried again. 

“My dear Reginald,” she wrote, and came to a full 
stop. ‘“ My—dear—Reginald.” How stiff the words 
looked upon paper! She had never written to him 
so; she could not begin now. He might be a fine 
gentleman ten times over, and yet it would be 
impossible. She would prefer not to write to him 
at all. But she must write. It was her only chance 
of seeing him. 

“Dearest Regy” (that looked better), “I have 
arrived safely at my guardian’s house, and he wishes 
me to say that if you can spare time to come and see 
me Again she broke off. Had she no wishes 
of her own ? 





“Yes, tear it up. Third sheet!” said Agnes. 

“Oh! please-—please—don’t look at me,” pleaded 
Evelyn. 

Agnes retreated to the window, laughing. 

“T love my love with an R,” she murmured, 
* because he’s—not rich, that would never do—right, 
rigid—no, what a tiresome letter R is!” 

Meanwhile, Evelyn, in desperation, dashed off two 
or three words :— 


“ DEAREST REGY,—I am in London, and every- 
thing seems strange to me. Do come and see me as 
soon as ever you can.—Your affectionate friend, 

“ EVELYN DACRE.” 


She added her address, folded the sheet hastily, 
and put it into an envelope. 

Agnes turned round. ‘ What! is that all?” she 
said. 
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“Julia returned from the piano 


“ All the letters [ want to write to-day,” answered 
Evelyn. 

“Then, come and get dressed. I have ordered the 
carriage. We will take a little drive, and then call 
for the others at Signor Cherubini’s.” 

CHAPTER XIV.—REGINALD’S ANSWER. 
EVELYN received an answer to her note by return of 
post. It was written in Reginald’s bold, rapid style 
of penmanship— 

“My DEAREST Evy, 
I was longing more than I can express to receive 


Thank you for your letter. 


news of you. I am working hard—staying up out 
of term to read for my examinations. You know 
why and for whose sake I wish to distinguish 
myself; but I will take a holiday, and run up to 
London for a couple of days to see you. I wish I 
could be near you and see you every day ; but this 
year it cannot be. Next year, if God will, I shall be 
freer. Do you remember, it will be just a year next 
April since we parted at Rome? I came here after 
Easter. It seems years—centuries ago. My father 
is with me now. He has taken a cottage by the 
river, and I spend with him all the time I can spare 


trom my books. He has been very ill—overwork, 
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the doctors say, and constant excitement. My poor 


dear father! He has been working for me, that I 
may be wealthy and considered. I am trying to keep 
him from work now. What does it matter? I tell 
him ; riches are a terrible burden and responsibility. 
I think I should be happier if we were not so rich. 
But he cannot see it so. He pores over the money 
article of the papers, and sends letters and telegrams 
to his agents in London, and cannot be satisfied 
unless he sees our fortune growing. His only peaceful 
hours are when I paddle him up and down the lovely 
reach of river in front of our garden—I wish you 


could see it, Evelyn !—and talk about Italy and you. 
He sends you the warmest remembrances. Since | 
received your letter he has done nothing but consider 
how he could be useful to you. He would have 
rushed up to London the moment your note came if 
I had not prevented him, and that, of course, would 
have meant returning to work, which the doctor here 
says would be fatal. In the meantime, he is making 
all sorts of arrangements that, if you should not be 
comfortable in your new home, he may be able to 
receive you without any delay. But more of all 
this when we meet. To-morrow afternoon, if all be 
well, I shall hope to call upon you.— Yours ever, 
“REGINALD STIRLING.” 











t 
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The letter arrived in the morning early, and Rose 


s 
Maloney brought it up to Evelyn’s room with the 
cup of tea which she insisted on preparing for her 
before she dressed. 

Rose, who had begun by feeling a strong sympathy 
for Evelyn, was so won upon by her gentleness and 
grace as to love her—fervently, as the children of 
her warm-hearted race can love when they think it 
worth their while to love at all. Already the Miss 
Delamaines complained that she neglected them to 
run after Evelyn, and Mrs. Delamaine, to whom the 
matter was referred, proposed to engage a French- 
woman to wait upon them, and to give up Rose to 
Evelyn. It was in pursuance of the duties of her 
new position—Miss Dacre’s own maid—-that Rose 
had abstracted Reginald’s letter from the little heap 
of letters on the breakfast-table, and carried it up 
with the tea-tray. 

Evelyn, who had dreaded opening Reginald’s 
answer to the poor little note which had given her 
so much trouble to write before the family, rewarded 
Rose for her thoughtfulness by a smile that set the 
vitl’s heart glowing for the day. 

All these days she had been feeling as if Regy— 
the friend of her childhood—had gone. His frank, 
boyish letter gave him back to her. 

She read it and looked back at the date. 

* To-morrow !” she cried out. “* Why, it is to-day! 
Make haste, dear Rosa. I should like to be down 





before any of the others.” 

They made as much haste as possible ; but Evelyn 
Was not first. When she went down Mrs. Delamaine 
was deep in the usual monologue, addressed to-day 
to the impassive figure of her second son, Clifford, 
who was surveying space from the hearthrug. 
Evelyn would have preferred to tell Mrs. Delamaine 
her great news alone; but Clifford was better than 
one of the girls. The languid expression of his face 
changed to lively interest when she caine in. 

* Good-morning, Miss Dacre,” he said. “I am 
first this morning, you see.” 

“Tam afraid I am late,” said Evelyn. 

“Oh, no! you are in plenty of time. What are 
you people to do if you are about so early?” answered 
Mrs. Delamaine. “But how bright you look this 
morning, dear!” 

* [ have had good news,” said Evelyn, the colour 
springing to her face. ‘My guardian said I might 
ask Reg-——Mr. Stirling—here. So I wrote to him, and 
he is coming this afternoon.” 

“Very well, dear—to afternoon tea, T suppose. 
Perhaps he will let us keep him to dinner,” 

“ Stirling —is that the son of the financier? What 
a lucky begear that young fellow is! Has every- 
thing — good looks, money, talent! Coming this after- 
noon, vou say! I think [ will be at home to meet 
him,” said Clifford, 

“We will all be at home,” said Mrs. Delamaine 
tranquilly, “ Papa wants us to be particularly at- 


tentive to him.” 
“Oh, thank you,” murmured Evelyn ; butshe gave 


an involuntary sigh. She was wondering if she 
and Regy would be allowed to have one quiet word 
together. 

It was a bustling day at the Delamaines’; for that 
evening there was to be a little reception of country 
cousins, before whose easily dazzled eyes the variety 
of useful and _useless articles that the Miss Dela- 
maines had collected for the fancy fair to be held the 
following month at Brighton were to be displayed. 

By the hour for afternoon-tea, however, all the 
bustle was over, and everyone was in the drawing- 
room, expecting Reginald’s visit. 

Evelyn, in her deep black, looked pretty and fragile 
—prettier, Julia Delamaine thought, than she had 
ever seen her. Julia herself had seldom looked so 
handsome. She was a dark beauty, with large brown 
eyes, clear olive complexion, regular features, and a 
figure admirable in its stateliness and grace. Clifford, 
who had kept his promise, was hovering about the 
room, doing nothing, and-—his sisters said—very 
much in the way. Rosy and comfortable-looking 
Mrs. Delamaine, plunged in a deep arm-chair, sur- 
veyed the scene amiably. She was never tired of 
admiring her sons and daughters—-talking, as usual, 
to whichever of the young people she could persuade 
to listen to her. Agnes, whose eyes were full of 
smiling malice, sat near the window to report what 
Was passing outside. “A carriage? Now, whose 
can that be? I thought everyone was out of town. 
Keep yourselves calm, Evelyn and Julia. It is 
passing. Do I think he will come in a private car- 
riage ?”—this to Adelaide—“ now, how can I tell? 
He might come in a earriage and six if he chose. 
But princes A pause. 

“Well?” said Julia. 

“Hush! IT was just wondering. Yes; Iam right. 
How clever of me! T shall think largely of my own 
powers of divination for the future. Prepare yeur- 
selves! The prince’s foot is on the stairs.” 

“Oh, dear, Agnes!” cried Mrs. Delamaine. “I 
do wish you wouldn't be quite so silly. Evelyn, who 
does not know us yet, will think- 

The reproof was cut short by the entrance of the 
butler. ‘Mr. Stirling!” he announced. 

The girls and Mrs. Delamaine rose. Evelyn stood 
in the background, her heart beating strangely. She 
had looked at Regy through her own eyes hitherto ; 
now she looked at him through the eyes of others. 

She heard Mrs. Delamaine’s voice. “‘ Delighted to 
see you, Mr. Stirling ; pray come in. My daughiters: 
my second son, Clifford. Evelyn, where are you?” 

“Tam here,” said the young girl quietly. She came 
forward, holding out both her hands. For that one 
moment she had forgotten them all. © He was himself 

the Regy of the dear old days.“ Evy!” he said in 
a shaken voice. 

“T am so glad to see you!? she murmured, 
“ How good of you to come!” 

“T could not help coming. You wrote that you 
wanted to see me.” 

“Oh! I did~so much—so much, But—— 
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“But do sit down, Mr. Stirling,” interposed the 
voice of Mrs. Delamaine. ‘“ Clifford, bring a chair 
We have heard of you, and we are so 
Now the ice is 
Mr. De- 
lamaine is off to Scotland ; but Clifford is here to 
represent him. Will you not dine with us this 


here by me. 
glad to make your acquaintance. 
broken, you know, you must come often. 


evening? We have a few friends coming—all inti- 
mate — to see——” 

“Oh! that would scarcely interest Mr. Stirling,” 
interrupted Julia. 
“Why not?” 
bazaar is for a charitable object. 


“The 


—smil- 


objected Mrs. Delamaine. 
Papa says ” 
ing—‘ that it is only a new way of picking people’s 
pockets, and that it would be much better to give the 
money Without so much fuss. But we know--don’t 
we, Mr. Stirling ?---that people want management— 
especially rich people. Will you come this even- 
ing?” 

Reginald glanced at Evelyn. ‘“ I am very sorry,” 
he said, “but I must go back to Oxford this evening. 
He read the dis- 
appointment in her face, and he added, “ But I shall 


My father is not quite so well.” 


hope to pay you another visit soon,” 
“We are leaving for Brighton this week,” said 
Agnes. 
“Then I 


Reginald, with a smile. 


might run down to Brighton,” said 


“Oh, do! and come to our bazaar,” said Agnes. 
“We want young men, All our most profitable men 
are disappointing us.” 

“You can’t 
all sorts of distin- 


“T wish you would,” echoed Julia. 
think how pleasant it will be 
guished people taking stalls.” She looked at him 
entreatinely out of her beautiful dark eyes. “ Say 
you will come !” she pleaded. 

“T am afraid I cannot promise,” said Reginald. 
Agnes looked away, smiling maliciously. Was ever 
such an unimpressionable young man heard of ? 

“Don't tease Mr. Stirling ; he will come if he can,” 
said Mrs. Delamaine. 

“But why can’t he promise ?” asked Agnes. 
“Because I might not be able to fulfil my promise, 


Miss Delamaine,” he answered, “JI am = studying 


hard.” 
“Studying! I wonder what?” said Agnes, flip- 
pantly. 


* All sorts of things. 
them, you might vote me a bore,” said Reginald. 


If I were to tell you about 


“Of course she would,” said Mrs. Delamaine, 
hastily. ‘“ Ring the bell for tea, Agnes, and don't 
talk any more nonsense. And, Julia dear, I am sure 
Mr. Stirling would be glad of a little music. She is 
studying under Herr Schmiedler, Mr. Stirling, and 
he says her execution is quite remarkable. Yes, my 


dear,’ to Julia. ‘You know he does. Now go to 
the piano, like a good girl; you play fast enough 


When 


“ Mamuina !” 
“Let me have the pleasure of taking you to the 
piano,” said Reginald. 


from Julia. 


Evelyn smiled. Ah! he 
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had not changed. He was the same exquisite 


gentleman that he used to be. Julia was gracious. 
Who could resist Reginald? She allowed herself to 
be led to the piano, sat down, and began to play. 
What she was playing, except that it was noisy, no 
one in the room knew ; not Reginald, certainly, for, 
instead of staying near the piano, as Julia thought 
he would have done, he was making his way back to 
the circle near the window. To his disappointment, 
Clifford had dropped into 
the chair beside Evelyn, and was speaking to her 
Hoping that 
the disposition of things would change presently, 


he found his place filled. 
softly under the cover of the music. 


Reginald fell back upon Agnes, who talked to him 
Then Julia returned 
from the piano and appropriated him. He must 
help her at the tea-tray; Clifford was so awkward 
Then, when 


pleasantly for a few minutes. 


and lazy, she would not have him. 
everyone was served, he must talk to her; she 
that dear, delightful, 
When the boys were at college 


wanted to hear about Oxford 
learned old town. 
she used to know it so well. It was charming to 
renew her old memories. Thus it went on until 
Reginald felt that he could prolong his visit no 
further. 

He fancied—was it only fancy ?—that, when their 
hands touched at parting, Evelyn looked at him 
sorrowfully ; and he went away with a pang at his 
If he could only see her alone—speak 


And if 


the chance came, what was he to say? Was it 


heart. 
to her for five minutes! But how could he? 


possible to make her understand how he thought of 
her without doing what he felt himself bound by the 
most sacred of engagements not to do yet? His 
“Wait!” his 
best friend had said, “wait one year!” He had 
pleaded ; but Sir John had been firm, and he had 


promise had been given to the dead, 


given his word. Everything had changed since then, 
and some would have said that the promise did not 
bind him now. But Reginald could not see it so, and 
he went away sadly. 

“T must have patience,” he said. “ The spring will 
soon be here, and, in the meantime, I can see her— 
that is something.” 

He was on his way to his father’s office in the City, 
in search of some papers that he wanted. In the 
corridor leading to the office a clerk met him. “ Mr. 
Rook is inside, sir,” he said. ‘* He wants to see you.” 
* And who is Mr. Rook ?” asked Reginald. 

He Mr. Stir- 
ling’s son, and pot know who Mr. Rook was! 

“ Why he’s the manager of the wholesale establish- 
“He wants to purchase, I believe. 


The man looked at him curiously. 


ment,” he said. 
But Mr. Stirling being so ill, he thought he’d like to 
see you before concluding the arrangement.” 
CHAPTER XV.—2, LAMB'S COURT, LAMBETH. 
Bur for the strange new feelings which the girls’ 
banter had aroused in her mind, Evelyn would have 
written to Reginald after that unsatisfactory meeting. 
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She wished to say how grieved she had been tu hear 
of his father’s illness, and how fervently she longed 
to have one of their old talks again. But no sooner 
did she take up her pen to write than the memory of 
something Agnes or Julia had said would come to 
her, and her hand would seem to be paralysed. And 
so she waited, hoping that Reginald would write to 
her. 

The days wore on, however, and no letter came, 
and her heart grew sick with waiting. 

In the meantime the bustle of departure began. 
Evelyn was left pretty much to herself during those 
busy days. She offered her services to Mrs, Dela- 
maine ; but that bustling lady assured her that 
there was nothing she could do. Agnes and 
Adelaide, whom she wished to help, made her very 
much the same answer; and with Julia, who, since 
Reginald’s visit, had been a little more stately than 
before, she did not venture to interfere. 

During these lonely days her mind reverted per- 
petually to the incidents of her voyage from Naples ; 
and one day she plucked up courage to ask Mrs. 
Delamaine about Edwin Merrill. The answer given 
to her was vague and tremulous, for this good, easy- 
going woman, who liked to be kind to everyone, so 
long as the process of bestowing kindnesses was not 
troublesome to herself, preferred not to think of her 
nephew. 

“T don't know where he is, exactly,” she said. 
“He will find us out, of course. But we think 
that is, Mr. Delamaine thinks—well, you see, the 
poor fellow seems to have been a little wild, and we 
want to see if he means to settle down to work, 
before we encourage him. It is such a responsibility 
to have a number of boys and girls, You know, the 
interests of one’s own must come first.” 

Perhaps Evelyn did not quite understand this line 
of reasoning. “I think Mr. Merrill is very good and 
very clever,” she said, after a brief pause, and then, 
to Mrs. Delamaine’s relief, Agnes came in, with 
questions about arrangements. 

Evelyn was busy over a pair of socks for Pickles, 
and the day before their start for Brighton, when she 
was in her room with Rose, who had begun to pack 
up her things, she put the last stitch into the last 
sock. She was seized immediately with a strong 
desire to take them to Pickles herself. ‘‘ Rose,” 
she said suddenly, “do you know where Lambeth 
is?” 

“Ts it in London, miss ?” 

“Oh, ves, it is in London, and T think it must be 


a poor place. Here is the address—2, Lamh’s Court, 
Lambeth. A little child, who travelled over with 


me from Italy, lives there. I should like very much 
to go and see him.” 

“TH ask,” said Rose; she disappeared, and re- 
turned quickly with the information that Lamb's 
Court, Lambeth, was within an easy drive. 

“Oh! then, let us go—you and IT together,” cried 
Evelyn. “No one wants me, and we ean finish all 
this to-night.” 


Rose, who would have sat up all night rather than 
deny her young mistress anything on which she had 
set her heart, agreed at once ; and, no one stopping 
them, they started off for Lamb’s Court, which they 
reached in a hansom that Evelyn hired in obedience 
to Rose’s instructions. 

The driver of the hansom, who had pulled up with 
a jerk, was crying down to them that this was 
Lamb’s Court, “the only Lamb’s Court he knew of,” 
when the two young girls, looking out, found them- 


selves in a blind alley, dustier and drearier than the rl 


streets they had just gone through. 

“All right!” shouted back Rose. ‘ We'll see. 
Wait you here!” She jumped down, helped out 
Evelyn, and knocked at the door of No. 2. There 
came sounds of pattering feet from inside. ‘ Pickles, 
I do believe!” said Evelyn with a smile. The door 
opened slowly. It was Pickles—not so rosy a 
Pickles as the hero of Evelyn’s voyage, but a 
sturdy, independent, very-much-astonished Pickles, 
who stood up squarely on his little fat legs, and 
vreeted Evelyn with a long, fixed gaze. ‘ Don’t you 
know me, darling?” she said. He looked at her again, 
and then turned round swiftly, and rushed back into 
the house, screaming out, “ Mother, mother !” 

“Oh! Pickles, Pickles!” wailed a well-remem- 
hered voice from the inner room. ‘In mischief 
again?” 

* Not in mischief this time, dear Mrs, Stevens.” 

At the sound of Evelyn’s voice the poor woman 
sprang to her feet.“ Why, it’s the young lady from 
the ship!” she cried out, bursting into tears. “Oh! 
miss—miss! Sitdown. I’m not in trouble ; but that 
glad to see you—all in a flutter, like. And won’t the 
other young lady sit down too? T’'ll clear the bed. 
Miss, it’s such an unexpected pleasure! I'd been 
asking Mr. Merrill—only yesterday—as it might 
be amen 

“Then Mr. Merrill has come to see you?” said 
Evelyn. 

“Come to see me! Bless you, miss, he’s come 
again and again. Helped me, too, when I didn’t know 
which way to turn. He’s been an untold friend to 
me, has Mr. Merrill ; and he do it all in his laughing 
way, as if it weren't nothing at all; and haven’t you 
seen him, miss, since you came ashore ?” 

“No; he hasn’t been so kind to me as to you, Mrs. 
Stevens. Will you remember me very kindly to him 
when you see him again ?” 

“That I will, miss.” 

Pickles had, in the meantime, been lifted on to 
Evelyn's knee, and was gazing up at her in childish 
delight. The poor little fellow had met with rebutls 
since he came to London, and was readier to aecept 
petting than he had been on board the [beria. 

As for Mrs. Stevens, when the current of her 
speech began to flow, it was not easy to stop it. 

She poured out the history of her troubles. When 
her husband died across the water, her friends had 
written to her to come home. Now she had come they 


could not help her much. Some of them had fallen 
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on hard times. Her sister, who lived in the same 
house, had her husband out of work. She had taken 
up plain sewing, and just managed, by working 
all day and half the night, to keep the wolf from the 
«loor. 
She 
button-holing. She worked, she said, for a contractor, 


showed Evelyn her work, which was the 
who supplied a great firm in the City, and she had 
to work twelve holes before she earned a penny. It 
had been very hard at first; but she was beginning 
to get into the way of it. Some poor souls worked 
for less. 

As she talked, Pickles was leaning his curly head 
against Evelyn, and begging her not to leave him. 
He fell asleep in this position presently, and they sat 
on together, Mrs. Stevens quite happy at being 
allowed to talk, until Rose became uneasy about the 
time ; and then Evelyn woke up Pickles with a kiss, 
gave his mother the socks she had worked for him, 
and pressed into his own little hand something hard 
and bright, which Pickles thought a pretty play- 
thing, but which was discovered by his mother to 
be a piece of gold. 

Evelyn was later in returning than was custom- 
ary, that afternoon, and, as this was the first time she 
had taken an excursion on her own account, Mrs. 
Delamaine and her daughters were curious to know 
where she had been. 

She explained, and Mrs, Delamaine looked alarmed. 

“My dear child,” she said, “you must ask me 
before you do such things. London is not Capri.” 

“We are into the 
slums,” said Julia, a look of disgust on her hand- 


never allowed to go back- 
some face. 

“But [ assure you there was nothing unpleasant 
in Mrs. Stevens's room,” pleaded Evelyn. “It is poor, 
of course ;- but— 

“My dear, it is the neighbourhood. One never 
knows what one may pick up. 
that kind of thing,” cried Mrs. Delamaine. 


large household like 


Fever, you know, and 
“Witha 
many re- 
Think what it would be if small-pox 
got in amongst us!” 
“ Horrible!” 


Evelyn made no answer. 


mine one has so 


sponsibilities, 


said Julia, with a shudder, 

She did not altogether 
understand this talk about responsibilities. But she 
knew she was inexperienced, and thought it quite 
possible that what she had done was foolish. For all 
this, she could not bring herself to be sorry that she 
and Rose had paid their visit to Lamb’s Court. 

That night, as she thought of the dull, wretched 
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Vey 


district through which she had passed, there came to 
her a vague idea of living away somewhere by herself, 
or with only one other—Rose, perhaps—and going to 
and fro amongst the poor to help and comfort them. 
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“*Don't you know me, darling?’ she said.’’— p. 628. 


And then she would remember, with a curious sink- 
ing of heart, how young she was, and how long it 
would be before she had the command of herself 
and her money. 


“T must obey for the present,” she thought. 
“But I may be getting ready for the future, and 
some day, perhaps, someone will want me again.” 

Little could she have imagined, meanwhile, what 
an important effect upon the future her acquaintance- 
ship and that of Edwin Merrill with Pickles and his 
mother would have. 


To be continued) 
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all her help my — soul de-rives,Theremy al-migh-ty Re-fugelives. A-men. 


heavens with all their hosts He made, And the dark re- gions of the dead. 
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3 4, 
He guides our feet, He guards our way ; [srael, a name Divinely blest, 
His morning smiles bless all the day; May rise secure, securely rest ; 
He spreads the evening veil, and keeps Thy holy Guardian’s wakeful eyes 
The silent hours while Israel sleeps. Admit no slumber nor surprise. 


THE SHEWN WAY. 
BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PS \LMS,” ETC. 
“Shew me Thy way, O Lord; teach me Thy paths.”—PSALM xxv. 4 


HESE words, which we have met in the nature, the nature which having burst away from 
Psalms, have no place in tke real life of | obedience and Jaw, from a “shewn way,” and a 





most men; very possibly they may have “taught path” in Paradise, has now become prac- 
none in the lives of some of you. You _ tically lawless, wanting to be shewn nothing, to be 
may have said them, and yet they meant nothing for taught nothing, but to be let alone, and, as we say, 


the future ; even as you may have often said them, “go its own way.” 
and they have meant nothing in the past. They are We are now by nature so full of ourselves that we 
the realities of David, not of you. will do this, and we will do that ; we will go here, 


If this be so, it will be nothing surprising; and we will go there ; and do not want God either 


it will only accord with nature—de. poor fallen as the End or the Director of our lives, 
































I do not say that men do not want Him as an 
object of worship for the religious instinct ; perhaps 
the conscience requires that ; but a God in daily life 
—a God in business, in the family, in spendings and 
determinings ; a God in our yes-es and noes, an in- 
fluence other than our own will, an adviser other 
than our own judgment, an end other than our 
own self in comfort, gratification, and gain—that we 
do not want. 

I put it to you now, whether there are not some 
among whom it would 
difference if God were entirely blotted out, except so 


you to really make no 


far as what you call “saying your prayers” goes, 
morning and evening ; and “ going to church,” as 
you call it, on Sundays. 

Now David could not do without God, and many 
men—it David, but still of 
David's heart If you took 
God away from them, it would be like taking the 
sun out of the heavens ; if you removed Him from 
their life and thought, they would feel bewildered 


may be, far below 


-cannot do without God. 


and lost. ‘Tney may be very imperfect ; sometimes 


they may so forget themselves as to “lean unto 
their own understandings ;” but their heart’s desire 
is this: “Shew me Thy way, O Lord: teach me 
Thy paths.” 

Now there are four practical purposes for which a 
man in whom there is the Spirit of God makes this 
humble petition. If I were to ask him now, before 
1 tell them to you, what are these four objects which 
he has in view in saying to God, “Shew me Thy 
way, O Lord; teach me Thy paths,” he would prob- 
ably be puzzled, and simply say, “IT want God to 
shew me what I ought to do, and what I ought not 
to do;” But if I 
were to say to him, “Don’t you want to be shewn 


and he could think of no more. 


these ways, and taught these paths that you may 
have information about the doings of your God with 
His will don’t 
to be shewn 


you, and for you; and you want 


in order that 
Him ; 


because you feel that you are only foolish, and wish 


you may subject your 


mind and will to and dont you want, too, 
to be directed, and so to be put in a state of surety 
and peace ; and don’t you want this for purposes 
of adoration, that you may adore Him whom you 
love, and who doeth all things well; in a word, 
don't you want to be taught for information, and 
"Ahr 
I could not put 
You haven’t told me 
Him to tell me 


I do want to know what is 


subjection, and direction, and adoration 2” 
that’s just it. 
it into words, but that’s just it. 
I do 
His ways and paths; 


you would say, “ves ; 


anything new. want about 
His will, that I may make mine, by the grace of*His 
Holy Spirit, the same as Hibs. 
direct me, for the older I grow the wiser I become 

the more do I feel like Solomon, that I am only 
I do 


and with all 


I do want Him to 


a little child, and need leading in and out. 
want to praise Thee more and more ; 
these wants in my being and life—felt, pressing— 
hungry, thirsty—all erying out for Thee, ‘my soul is 
athirst for God, for the Living God, how can I get 
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along unless Tam shewn Thy ways and taught Thy 
paths ?” 
This 


it means something definite. 


prayer is something eminently practical ; 
Elsewhere we are told 
that His “way is in the sea, and His path in the 
great waters, and His footsteps are not known; ” 
“clouds and darkness,” too, we are told, “are round 
about His throne ;” but our prayer does not want to 
places of the Most High. 
There are paths which God walks in, footsteps which 


enter into these secret 
He leaves in regions the bare existence of which we 
do not know, with which we have nothing to do. 
What we want to be shewn are the ways and paths 
of God for us, the ways in which He walks to us, 
and in which we are to walk to Him in daily life. 
We, like Peter, have not faith now to walk even 
upon a lake, but, like him, we ean follow Jesus 
(who is God revealed) upon the shore. 

I do 


to be one of 


Many sermons aim at nothing, and hit it. 
not want this 
these. 


paper, short as it is, 
I want you to take to heart without any 
shadow of doubt what you ought to do, what will be 
good for you to do, and how you are to do it. 

You are to say this prayer, and to say it all 
round, without any reservation. You are to say it 
meaning something and expecting it to produce 
All that I have put into words for you 
is to be worked into it by your feelings and desires, 


something. 


You are not to be the same after you have said it 


as you were before. You are to be a man whom 
God has heard, and whom He will teach; a man 
who has bent his will to God. For surely none of 
you are wicked enough to say, “I will ask God to 
shew me His ways and paths just that I may not 
walk in them, but go in a contrary direction, or in 
my own way pure and simple, whatever that may 
be.” You are to expect to be a directed, a led man, 
and to have cause—anyhow, in the long run—to be 
an adoring man. “All the paths 
of the Lord are merey and truth unto such as fear 


Him.” 


the most thorny, the most lonely—be 


Do not be afraid. 


They will every one—the most circuitous, 
found at the 
last to have -been full of unutterable mercy and 
truth to you. 

Your path may be into the place which is desert, 
as Philip’s was; it may be an Emmaus path, in which, 
but at the 
end of Philip’s path a soul is given him for his hire, 


like the disciples, as we walk we are sad ; 


and at the end of the Emmaus path is a revelation of 
the risen Lord. 

First, then, say, “O Lord, Thou hast said, ‘I will 
inform thee, and teach thee in the way in which 
shouldest go; I will guide thee with Mine 

I can know Thy will only by 
Shew it to 


thou 
eve —do teach me. 
the Holy Ghost revealing it to me. 
me. I humbly wait on Thee to reveal, so far as 
Thou art pleased, Thy designs, and motives, and 
plans, and ultimate results in telling me to walk 
in this path ; but I am content to go on Thy way 
like Abraham, going out, and not knowing whither 
Only make clear what is Thy way. That 


I go, 





in 
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much I may ask absolutely. ‘Make plain Thy way 
before me ;’ and én the way direct me and strengthen 
me. Hold up my goings in Thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not. I know that the mere knowledge 
of its being Thy way will not keep such a poor, 
weak, and inconstant heart and will as mine steady ; 
therefore be with me in the shewn way, so that it 
may not only be a way of God, but a way with God, 

“Teach me also and shew me for subjection, that I 
may not be wandering hither and thither under 
impulses of my own will. I want to know in order 
to obey; not to debate about a shewn way and a 
taught path, but to obey about it, to will Thy will 
concerning it, whether I am strong or weak ; whether 
I can run in it, or only linip lamely along on it—still 
there to be. 

* And I want to know it for adoration. T want to 
say, ‘ Righteous art Thou in all Thy ways, and holy in 
all Thy works.’ I want to be a praising man—to 
say IN all, and oF all, ‘ My God hath done all things 
well;’ ‘It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 
good, and it must be good.” 

The object of this paper is to get you to use this 
prayer—to use it with a purpose---to expect some- 
thing to come out of it, to expect God to answer it, 
to establish between you and God confidences, with 
issues in daily life which have never existed up to 
now. And where that prayer is a little known, to 
make it much more known, and with issues much 
more real. Bring this prayer into your soul life, 
and your body life. and your home life, and your 
business life, and you shall know things about them 
all, the secrets of which are with God, and which 
you by yourself never could have found out. 

It would take many sermons to tell you all that 
this text has to say, but this much I may add 
which must be helpful to all such as use this prayer: 
Do not make this prayer in general unless you 
wish it to be really, when answered, a life-pervading, 
a life-organising prayer. 

Do not make it on any purticular oceasion, unless 
you desire and intend to walk in the path shewn 
on and for that occasion. 

Be honestly practical in saying this prayer. God 
will not reveal Himself either to hypocrisy, unreality, 


reservation, or curiosity. Remember that if God 
has shewn you a way, and you do your part in it, 
He is bound so to order all events in and on His 
own path, that it will prove itself in the end to 
have been the best of all possible paths. 

Once having been established in a way of God’s, 
let us try to proceed quietly, or to stand stil quietly, 
or it may be even to sit down restingly, but ob- 
servantly and expectingly, if such be the indication 
of His will, waiting for direction, if need be, cx the 
way, but not rushing out of it as if it were not the 
way at all. 

You are thinking, thinking, thinking; God will 
not leave you to think alone, but will reveal His 
way to your thoughts, or through them, and out of 
them, but always into His own way, which in some 
instances lies outside the beat of our own thoughts 
altogether. “In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me, Thy comforts delight my soul.” 

Remember that His way may not be our way at 
all; or if it be our way, it may go much farther than 
is intended, or not near so far. 

Remember that God, the same God, may be in 
many entirely different ways: long, monotonous 
roads, erowded streets, lonely lanes, roads with 
quick curves and right angles, roads circuitous and 
straight, roads through wildernesses and gardens, 
roads bordered with the blossoming may, roads 
fringed with the stinging nettle, roads along which 
roll gaily the equipages of the rich, roads trodden 
wearily only by the dull tramp or shuffle of the poor, 
Whatever is appointed to us, that will all be safe 
to us, if only God shews us and teaches us that for 
us this or that is His way. 

Yea, is not the path and way of death itself safe, 
for is it not His path and His way? Is not Christ 
the Son of God, is He not God, and did not the 
tomb receive Him before the cloud—did He not 
return to His Father’s House, not by one spring of 
ascension, but by the dark and circuitous path of 
crucifixion ? Therefore the shewing and the teaching 
concerning this path run thus: “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.” 
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“God requireth that which is past."-—Ecc es. iii. 15. 


=35 
>. LEE from thee ? yes! if from itself the soul 
4 Can flee away, and be at rest again ; 


lf, when unfathomable oceans roll 





Between the parted, they can break the chain 
Whose sweet and subtle links unite from far 


Spirit to spirit, by a mightier law 


Than that which subjects distant star to star ; 

Then we may tlee away, and grief and awe, 

And love's last looks, may from our lives depart, 

And light return unto the darkened heart. 

But no—for mortal this is not to be: 

Thou never-dying Past ! our God requireth thee ! 
E, M, HAMILTON, 
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SCRIPTURES TO 





SEAMEN 





THE NILE 


| @ OME of those readers who were interested in 
aK the Andrew's Mission 
; Na, o 
IN to the Seamen at Cinema that recently 
NO} “ Lights along the 
: may like to hear a few more details 


account of the St. 


appeared in the article 
Shore,” 
which have come to the writer's knowledge. 

The Rey. A. Tien, who works for this mission to 
seamen, is by birth a Syrian, though for many years 
an ordained clergyman of the Church of England. 
He has a remarkable gift of languages, being able 
to speak sérteen different tongues with flueney. This 
gift, with all his others, he has consecrated to the 
service of God, and he devotes himself specially to 
visiting ships manned by sailors of many nations, 
and reading and explaining to them the Seriptures 
in their own tongue, 

One day, while visiting one of these vessels, partly 
manned by Arab sailors, after reading and preaching 
to them, he was struck by hearing a voice on the 
deck repeating St. John iii, 16 in Arabic. He 
aceosted the man, and asked him how he knew 
; inreply the other showed him a New 
Testament, which he 


these words 
said he had received at Jeddo 
from an Egyptian coalheaver he met there, who had 
heengiventhe book by a lady on the banksof the Nile. 

On his telling this to Miss M. Whately, who has 
heen for so many years labouring in Egypt among 
the natives of the country, she remembered that she 
and her friend and helper, Mrs. Shakoor (a Syrian 
lady) had been—as was their wont whenever they 
Went an excursion on the Nile—reading and talking 
to groups of peasants one day, on the way to Dami- 
etta ; and that Mrs, Shakoor had been questioned by 
one of the coalheavers on the river, who was  sur- 
prised a’ her reading to women, A deities had 
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followed which ended by her giving the Testament 
That book had then found 
its way toa port visited by no European, and fallen 


she carried to the man. 


into the hands of one who evidently valued it. 

This is not the only instance in which books given 
by Miss Whately and her 
by Mr. Tien. 


Gospels and Testaments in the hands of 


helpers have been traced 
On several other occasions he found 
sailors on 
board ships he visited, and always with evidence of 
their being read and prized; some of them told him 
they used to chant the verses they had learned in 
their berths at night before they slept. 

Every year these mission workers in Egypt make 
a short excursion among the villages on the Nile near 
Cairo. Both time and money being generally very 
limited, the excursion can only be fora few days; but 
in that short time the Word of 
tributed. 
known, a crowd of peasants will come to the shore, 
“ Here are the people with the Book ! 
one for my brother, or my father.” 


God is widely dis- 
they land at a place where they are 


I want 
In almost every 


saying, 


village there is a certain number of men and boys who 
can read ; books are never given without first ascer- 
taining this, as otherwise they would be useless. 
The women never know how to read, unless they 
but they 


are read to and talked to, and some seed is thus sown. 


have been within reach of a mission school ; 


And these incidents of the effects produced by the 
Book among sailors may lead us to hope that much 
be fully known till 
and that the seed “cast on the 


has been done which will never 
the Great Day, 
waters” will yet bring an abundant harvest. 

If any should be disposed to help this Nile Mis- 
sion (which needs help sorely), the smallest contri- 
butions will be thankfully received by Mr. Tien. 
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\ STORY IN TWO PARTS. BY SARAH PITT, AUTHOR OF “THE WAY TO PARADISE,” ETC.—PART I, 


T’ was before the days of 
School Boards. Tom Fer- 
vgusson, Who had never 
heard of such an institu- 
tion, and would certainly 
have congratulated himself 
that he did live in those 
unenlightened times if he 
had, was taking advantage 

of an interval of business to survey the gaudy- 

coloured posters that adorned a wooden hoarding 
on his beat, and speculate what they meant. 

Some of them had been newly put up that 
morning, and reflected half the colours of the 
rainbow in their lettering, in addition to the Pre- 
Raphaelite sketches that headed some. One of 
them represented a railway train, every window 
crowded with delighted faces, ex route for some 
Eldorado of palaces and pinnacles at the foot of 
the bill. He studied it and the mysterious cha- 
racters between till somebody’s elbow nudged 
him from behind. 

“Are you counting up how many coppers 
youve got towards going there yourself !” 

“ Where’s it going to?” queried Tom, wheeling 
round to the speaker, a lad a year or two older 
than himself, in a grey suit with a red badge 
a telegraph boy, evidently. 

“Going to? Why, London, of course; don’t you 
see it?” pointing with his thumb to the lower 
picture. 

“Ts that London? It looks a fine place.” 

“T should think so! Why, I’ve been there 
myself,” very loftily indeed. 

Of course that settled the question of its mag- 
nitude. Tom pushed his broom out of sight 
behind him, and looked respectfully at his new 
acquaintance. 

“‘T say, don’t you belong to the station down 
there?” 

‘‘T work there, if that’s what you mean,” re- 
torted the other, with a dignity that conveyed 
an impression that the station rather belonged to 
him instead. 

“T wish I worked there !” cried Tom eagerly. 
“Do you think if I got a jacket and cap like 
yours, and went and asked them, they’d try 
me ?” 

“To sweep out the platforms, I suppose?” 
laughed the lad. 

“T’d sweep them, or anything they told me,” 
said Tom earnestly. “It’s just to be beside the 
trains. I look over the bridge there, whenever 





one goes past, and wish [ was on the engine.” 
The telegraph official looked down at him 
evriously : he himself had no enthnciasm on the 


subject. He glanced at the gaudy bill again witha 
sudden suspicion, ‘ I say, can you read and write?” 

Tom shook his head. 

“Then of course they wouldn’t take you. What 
use would you be about a place where you have 
to read directions all day long? Where would | 
be if I couldn't, Id like to know ?” 

Tom had no idea; he shouldered his broom 
abruptly, and went back to his crossing without 
another word. Read and write, indeed! They 
were accomplishments he had never troubled 
himself about hitherto, and had contrived to get 
on quite contentedly without. He brushed away 
thoughtfully at the muddy pavement, till the 
sound of a shrill whistle in the distance caught 
his ear. That involved an immediate expedition to 
the bridge: it was a signal he never disregarded, 

Upon the broad stone parapet there was an 
unbroken view of a vast network of rails stretch- 
ing away along the deep, broad cutting. Coal 
waggons and stray engines were lumbering hither 
and thither, and down yonder, out of the black 
tunnel mouth, flashed a fiery red spark—the 
London express. Tom watched it sweep along 
the curved line, threading its course among the 
heavy trucks almost like a living creature. 
Another minute, and it disappeared under the 
glass roof of the big station, and he got down 
from his perch with a sigh of profound admira- 
tion, ‘And that boy’s inside, and can see it all, 
close to, Whenever he likes, and if I went any- 
where near, somebody would be safe to come and 
turn me out.” 

Tom brooded over the unequal divisions of for- 
tune all the afternoon in a fashion quite unusual 
to him; generally, he had a faculty for forgetting 
his grievances as soon as they were out of sight, 
but this one affected him deeply. 

There was one particular night mail that left 
just after seven every evening; he always waited 
to see that off before he set out for home.  To- 
night he took up his position earlier than usual. 
It was bright September weather, and the busy gas- 
lit streets and thronged station below, with the 
brilliant-coloured lamps flitting about like me- 
teors in the darkening twilight, made up a more 
cheerful scene than the dreary attic that did duty 
for “home,” and Tom was always open to any 
attraction that postponed his return thither. 
Curled up beside the big stone lion on the parapet, 
he looked down with quick, observant eyes, that 
missed very little. 

“T say, what are you doing up there?” 

Tom glanced round ; on the pavement was his 
acquaintance of the morning. He vaulted down 
mn a moment, 
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“ Looking at the trains. 
I’ve been thinking about you all day.” 


I’m glad it’s you; 


“What for?” demanded the youth, rather 
astonished ; he was fully conscious of his own 
virtues, but, as a rule, he was not accustomed to 
find other people so speedily impressed with 
them. 

“T wanted to ask you how you got to work at 
the station, and where you learnt to read and 
write.” 

“They advertised for somebody at the tele- 
graph office, and I answered.” 

“And they took you?” 

“Of course they took me. 
ever since.” 

“ How long?” went on the catechist, who was 
bent upon getting to the root of the matter. 

“Oh, about six weeks.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Tom, rather surprised in his 
turn; why, he himself had been at his crossing 
months longer than that. 

There was decidedly less respect and more 
familiarity in the tone of the next question. 

“What ’s your name ?” 

“ Barker.” 

“ And who taught you to read and write ?” 

“Why, I learnt all that when I was a mere 
child.” 

“But you must have begun some time: how 
did you get to know it at first!” persisted Tom. 

“What do you mean by asking such heaps of 
questions? I’ve almost forgotten, it’s so long 
since—at some Sunday-school, [ think.” 

“A Sunday-school?” echoed Tom; “there ’s one 
at every church, isn’t there? Do they make you 
pay for teaching you?” 

“Of course not ; everybody knows that.” 

“Could I learn there, then ?” 

“You!” the emphasis was more plain than 
polite ; “you! Stick to your broom : that’s more 
in your way.” 

‘But anybody can go to a Sunday school ?” 

“ Yes.” be 

“ That'll do, Barker,” cried Tom, vaulting up 
to his perch beside the lion again. ‘ The day after 
to-morrow ’s Sunday, and I’m going to look up a 
school and learn to read in no time, and then the 
next time they advertise for a boy at the station 
/ shall answer it. I’d have learnt long since if 
Id known that was all they wanted. I'll be in 
the station by the end of this year, so look out 
for me,” 

“Tecan tell you, you won't find it quite so 
easy, my friend. [ know a lad who’s been learning 
this three years, and he can’t write yet.” 

“What a duffer he must be!” was Tom’s com- 
ment launched after Barker's retreating figure. 

Several of the expresses passed unnoticed the 
next day. Tom was engaged all his leisure mo- 
ments inspecting the outsides of the various 
churches in the neighbourhood, and debating in 
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his own mind which offered the best prospect of 
a finished education. 

He decided upon one, finally, at the corner 
of the street, because it commanded a distant 
glimpse of the railway station. He walked round 
the building two or three times, studied the dif- 
ferent doors and windows, and then, all the pre- 
liminaries arranged so far, he went back to his 
crossing, and proceeded to administer a vigorous 
brushing, to make up for shortcomings in the 
earlier part of the day. 

“T wish I’d a hat to go in,” he remarked to 
himself over it; ‘all the boys at that school wear 
them. I wonder if Bob Somers would lend me 
his for an hour or two? I’ll borrow his blacking- 
brushes, too.” 

Bob Samers proved most obliging in the matter : 
both brushes and cap were placed at Tom’s dis- 
posal. Bob was a shoeblack by profession, 
consequently his cap was decorated with a strap 
and badge, which added considerably to the effect. 

Up the broad stone steps, into a hall with 
arched roof and pointed windows, went Tom the 
next afternoon, in the wake of the other boys, 
and planted himself on a form right in the centre 
of the room, where, as the classes formed, he pre- 
sently found himself stranded alone. He was 
meditating an exodus to a more retired sition, 
when a stout elderly gentleman came and sat 
down beside him. 

“T think you are a new scholar?” he said. 
“T have not seen your face here before.” 

“No, sir; I never was inside a school before ; 
it’s just like I thought it would be, though.” 

“Do you intend to come regularly ?” 

“Only till I’ve learnt to read. A boy told me 
I could get taught here. How long do you think 
it’ll take me if I try hard, and come every 
Sunday!” he asked anxiously. 

“Ah, that depends upon yourself. We will 
help you to read by all means, but there are 
many other things we should like you to learn as 
well; so I hope you will continue to come after- 
wards, too.” 

“Very well,” agreed the new-comer, affably ; 
“only I’d like to get to read quick, There’s 
no hurry about the other things, and there is 
about that.” 

Tom was duly installed in a class at the end 
of the room. He was a little disquieted at the 
sight of his companions: they were mere babies 
in comparison with himself; but he speedily 
consoled himself with the reflection that the 
school was merely a temporary feature, and if he 
could only manage to learn to read, other things 
lid not make any real difference. 

He came away when the rest were dismissed, 
feeling that he had fairly taken the first step 
towards his goal. Sitting on the parapet that 
night, he gave Bob Somers a graphic description 
of his experience in the edneational line. 
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“He tried sketching them from memory.” 


* And did they teach you a lot?” inquired his 
friend. 

“Ye—es, I suppose so,” was the rather hesi- 
tating reply; “at least, I had a book full of 
words, the worst of it is having to remember 
the shapes of the letters. They ’re all a_ bit 
different, and they get kind of mixed up like.” 

Tom discovered that they were considerably 


more “mixed up like” by the next day, and the 
day after that they seemed to have vanished 
away altogether. Once or twice he tried sketching 
them from memory on a blank hoarding with a 
piece of chalk, but those “shapes” were too 
much for them. If he had only possessed one 
of the school books, he could have looked at it 
lots of times a day, but none of the other boys 
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had taken one home, and Tom had a certain 
amount of independence that kept him from 
asking for anything that to his mind took the 
form of charity, and he listened to his teacher’s 
laughing remark the next Sunday, that it would 
be a work of time teaching him if he contrived 
to forget so completely, without attempting to 
excuse himself. 

He propped open the book at the first page 
again, and ground away at the A’s and B’s with 
an energy that ought to have mastered the 
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whole science at a rush, and did—for the 
moment, 

But two or three days after, Tom’s spirits were 
back at a low ebb ; it was all slipping away from 
him again, after the provoking fashion of last week, 
and he didn’t know how to prevent it. He would 
have bought a book cheerfully, but for a very suf- 
ficient reason—want of money. The crossing had 
never been a very lucrative one, and his frequent 
absences at the bridge had made it still less so. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PERILS OF 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM 
GREAT statesman some years 
ago said: “It certainly is 
a marked advantage in the 
study of natural history that 
it leads you on by the hand ; 
it inveigles you, if I may say 
learning what is 
what is useful. 


so, into 





good and 
The analogies of natural his- 
tory are invaluable; they have a most gracious 
effect in developing the finer faculties of the mind ; 
they establish a connection between the different 
portions of creation.” The flower-world is full of 
these analogies, which link the lower realms of nature 
with the higher sphere of human life, and there are 
features in almost every plant which may be taken 
as emblems of the virtues or the vices of mankind. 
The moralist who essays to deal with such a sub 
ject as the perils of human greatness will, of course, 
have to seek for his most effective illustrations in 
the pages of history or the events of every-day life. 
In the ever-shifting scenes there exhibited may he 
observed many conspicuous examples of the way in 
which the contrasts of good and evil, happiness and 
misery, fame and ignominy, occur in close and 
curious combination. But the wondrous book of 
Nature, also, contains great 
enough to the thoughtful though written in hiero- 


lessons, intelligible 
glyphies, which bear upon the dangers that beset the 
distinguished and highly endowed. 

It is always a more agreeable task to dwell upon 
the excellences of men than to point out their 
defects ; and yet it is admonitory to reflect now and 
then upon the weaker sides of human character. 
This may be done without undue severity or cyni- 
cism, and there is no better way of discovering moral 
safeguards. 


We shall, perhaps, not 


pursue such 


observations uncharitably if we bear in mind that 
absolute perfection of any kind is not to be expected 
in this world. 


It is by no means true that there can 
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be no great virtues without great viees, vet in- 
stances of the strange intermingling of weakness 
and strength, of folly and wisdom, in human nature 
are continually being forced on our attention. 

J. Perhaps the chief peril to which greatness in 
any direction is exposed is that of being inordinately 
admired and flattered. The talented, the distin- 
guished, the wealthy, rarely have a faithful mentor 
to remind them of their blemishes and faults. It 
seems harsh to object to the sun because of a few 
spots upon its dise, and men in general are wont to 
overlook grave defects when allied to splendid mental 
associated with 


endowments, or magnificence of 


position. The infamy of Bacon, “wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” is almost forgotten in the 
lustre of his intellectual gifts. The cruel selfishness 
of Byron and the gross intemperance of Burns are 
less frequently thought of than their poetical genius. 

Among the flowers, it is very easy to overlook 
serious evils where there is so much that wins ad- 
miration. On the leaf of the familiar coltsfoot are 
often seen orange-coloured spots which, under the 
Each 
of these spots is like a delicate cup filled with spark- 


microscope, are exquisitely beautiful objects. 
ling gems. But, lovely as are these tiny things, they 
have the power to work grave mischief. They are, 
in fact, minute fungi, and the gem-like specks which 
fill the cups are the spores from which new hosts of 
When the 
spores have ripened they are carried by the wind to 


the deadly parasite will be produced. 


other flowers, on which they soon establish them- 
selves, and, where circumstances are favourable, they 
cause the degradation and even the destruction of 
It is only by the 
utmost vigilance that such foes are detected, and 


the plants on which they subsist. 


only the severest measures can expel the intruder. 
It is a most unfortunate thing when the vices of a 
man are regarded as less repulsive because he is 
They ought, rather, to be considered the 
more detestable in proportion as they are out of 


great. 
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harmony with the other aspects of a man’s character, 
and no available safeguard against them should be 
neglected. 

II. It is not astonishing, when we remember what 
man is—how Titanic he appears in some respects, and 
how weak in other directions—that the possession of 
superior talents or extraordinary influence should 
engender pride and foster the love of display. There 
are not many successful men but manifest something 
of the spirit of Nebuchadnezzar, who, on contemplating 
the vast and beautiful palaces and gardens of his 
capital city, which owed their existence as much to 
his capacity of mind as to the wealth of his treasury, 
exclaimed : “Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?” 
(Dan. iv. 30). 

The inevitable result of excessive display is im- 
poverishment and degeneration. Some plants which 
have blossomed beyond their strength grow weak 
and die. The pretty lady’s-mantle, the violet with 
its retiring flowers, and many other familiar orna- 
ments of the garden and field, present unmistak 
able evidences of retrogression. It is well known 
that bulbous plants, such as the lily or tulip, will 
not produce nearly such fine flowers if left to blossom 
year after year as they would were the flower-spike 
cut off for a year or two. Fruit trees which bear 
heavily one season are rarely so prolific the next, 
and plants of any kind that are permitted to put 
forth foliage and flowers with unchecked exuber- 
ance will sooner or later deteriorate. 

On the other hand, flowers which abstain from 
undue display and husband their resources are en- 
abled to hold their own, while conferring great 
benefits upon those creatures which know how to 
utilise them. Some of our most useful roots are 
obtained from plants that are scareely ever admired 
for their beauty. The carrot, for example, in order 
to meet the demands of the flowering process, lays 
up beforehand a large quantity of nutritive material 
in the form of a taproot, on which the plant would 
feed were it left until the period for flowering and 
seeding arrives. Again, many valuable trees, such as 
the oak, hazel,and chestnut, which require a great deal 
of pollen in order to ensure fertilisation, do not Javish 
their strength on gaudy flowers. Such flowers as 
store up nutritive material for after use as well as 
present charms of colour and form while doing so, 
are obliged to curtail luxuriance in other directions, 
or they would soon perish in the great struggle for 
existence. Many of our most welcome spring blos- 
soms are of this kind. The coltsfoot, blackthorn, 
jasmine, Daphne or mezereon, and the Japanese 
apple, now so often trained on the walls of English 
gardens, usually put forth their blossoms before the 
leaves appear. Their energies are thus economised, 
and they are able to produce, without exhaustion, 
flowers which, if not of extraordinary splendour, are 
yet universally admired, and that, too, at a time 
wher the earth is grim and well-nigh bare. 


Another point to be observed in this connection ig 
that lavish display is sure to incite others to enter 
into competition with it. Hence arises a struggle for 
precedence which must result in anxiety and waste, 
while noble powers that might, by prudent exercise, 
have been productive of incalculable public benefits, 
are exhausted in foolish efforts after self-agerandise- 
ment, or are perverted into a positive pest to society, 
Dr. Hugh Maemillan informs us that “when plants 
are struggling with each other for the possession of 
the soil, some species must be so crowded that they 
cannot develop themselves freely ; and, therefore, 
owing to the exhaustion of the soil and the pressure 
around them, they must produce abortive branches or 
thorns.” The vegetable tissues that might have 
become etherealised into the snowy, fragrant  blos- 
som, beautifying the landscape and delighting the 
beholder, are aborted into uncomely spores and hurt 
ful prickles. 

Thus are we taught by the silent ministry of the 
flowers that, in order to win the respect of our fellow- 
creatures, and to avoid provoking the jealous criticism 
and the hurtful rivalry of those who could not 
submit to be thought our inferiors, we must abstain 
from self-assertion, and throw upon our accomplish- 
ments and talents the delicate veil of modesty. 

III. It is matter of common observation, too, that 
ascendancy over men acquired by the possession of 
great abilities or splendid gifts, often begets a 
rude independence, an intolerance of the opinions of 
others, and even a lawlessness of conduct towards 
those of humbler position. 

No man ean afford to despise others, however 
superior he may be to them in talent or power. 
Mankind is a great brotherhood, all the members 
of which have claims upon the rest. Then our 
minds are differently constituted, so that the same 
truth may present different aspects to different 
persons. Hence the most talented and influéntial 
should be tolerant and generous in their treatment of 
the lowly and obscure. Great men, after all, can 
only be sustained in their eminence by the contidence 
and sympathy of the community. Like those mighty 
chestnuts in the grounds of the Marquis of Ripon, at 
Nocton, each of which is held up by a hundred poles, 
they who occupy the topmost positions in society can 
only remain there as a rule by the suffrages of their 
generation. Useful work, it is true, can be done in 
obscurity, but not even the most insignificant. toiler 
is wholly independent of the efforts and achieve- 
ments of others. The gigantic sequoias, rearing their 
heads far above all other denizens of the primeval 
forest, are nourished by the decaying leaves of in- 
ferior shrubs. And so among men, the most dis- 
tinguished have reached their position by striking 
their roots deep into the soil of other minds and by 
resting their growing dignity upon the support of 
those below them. 

Where the fact of this mutual dependence upon 
one another is forgotten, there will be contempt for 


the opinions of others and tyrannical infringements 
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tipon the rights of the timid and dependent. As 
soon as the dedder begins to realise that it has a 
position in the world, it seeks for some neighbour 
When it has selected 
its victim, it coils round it and penetrates into its 


over Which it may domineer. 


tissues by means of a multitude of suctorial roots, 
and thus appropriates to itself the vital sap which 
the captured plant had obtained for its own neces- 
sities. The golden gorse, the fragrant heather, the 
luxuriant clover, and even fruitful trees, are thus 
preyed upon and destroyed by this artful and insinu- 
ating marauder. 

Naturally, society enters into conflict with those who 
ignore the just claims of others, and most men avoid 
all who abuse their power. There are few things in 
the flower-world more curious than those plants 
which are called insectivorous. One of the best 
known of these is the Venus’ fly-trap or Dioniea, 
The leaf is covered with short, stiff hairs and small 
When an insect alights upon the 
plant the irritation of the bristles causes the leaf to 


purplish glands. 


fold up so as to imprison the tiny creature, and the 
glands give out an acid fluid by which the body of 
the insect is digested. The sundew, which may 
easily be found in the bogs of Kent and Surrey, the 
butterwort, the bladderwort, and many others not so 
familiar, also trap and feed upon insects. But these 
lawless flowers have to pay a penalty for their vora- 
city. Many insects avoid them, and so fertilisation 
becomes more difficult than it otherwise might be. 

Some flowers, without actually destroying insects, 
exert upon them a baneful influence which has the 
effect of keeping away many visitors whose services 
in the transmission of pollen would be of great 
value. Practised bee-keepers understand that the 
dahlia, the crown-imperial, the oleander, and some 
other showy flowers, exercise an injurious effect upon 
the bees, and are consequently avoided in general by 
the insects. At the same time humbler flowers 
which boast of no gorgeous charms, but droop and 
hide their modest heads, are discovered by their 
sweet fragrance, and are valued for their unostenta- 
tious services. 

Even the possession of extraordinary abilities and 
resources will not always serve to maintain influence 
or to command success. The most splendid gifts 
may be crippled by egotistic parade, and the in- 
tellectual Samson may be shorn and bound by those 
whom he despises. The thistle has a head that 
gives many advantages, but they are more than 
nullified by the hostility which it provokes. It could, 
if unchecked, drive almost every other plant from off 
the face of the earth, and yet it scarcely manages to 
keep a place among them. So numerous are its 
seeds, and so well are they equipped for the purpose 
of distribution, that one thistle in a few years would 
stock a whole country with its progeny ; but, because 
of the pernicious use to which its powers and re- 
sources are put, this prolific plant is warred against 
by forces that threaten it with utter extinction. 
Thistles are of some utility, no doubt, as strong, 





ifted men are; but let their strength be 


rugged, gi 
velveted by moderation, and if they prick, let it be 
only when the object of their attack deserves to be 
stung. Then will they be admired without being 
hated, as it was in the case of the celebrated Scotch 
Thistle which pierced the foot of the savage Dane, 
and thus prevented the threatened invasion, and 
which in consequence has been immortalised in the 
patriotic verse :— 


“Proud thistle ! emblem dear to Scotland’s sons, 
Begirt with threatening points, strong in defence, 
Unwilling to assault.” 


IV. Another conspicuous evil which attends 
greatness of any kind is the social parasitism that 
it fosters. 

It cannot be said that all parasitism is bad, for just 
as the formation of new soil for better plants is 
dependent to some extent upon the disintegrating 
operations of microscopic fungi on other vegetable 
organisms, so in human society, wealth and power, 
which might become dangerously vast, are cireulated 
by means even of those who play the ignoble part 
of flatterers and beggars. In the main, however, 
parasitism is degrading to those who practise it and 
prejudicial to those whose affluence nourishes it. The 
gifts of the fawner and flatterer, which might have 
raised their owners to independence and honour had 
they been exercised in other channels, are degraded 
by the wretched use to which they are put, while 
too frequently the resources of those who are thus 
preyed upon are squandered and dissipated. We are 
all familiar with the spectacle of a creeper coiling 
around the stalwart trunk of a tree which has now 
been reduced to a mere skeleton by the ravages of 
the invader. Mr. Wallace, in his thrilling descriptions 
of the Amazon country, refers to the prevalence of 
suchdepredations. He says :—‘Its striking character- 
istics were the great number and variety of the 
forest trees, their trunks rising frequently for sixty 
or eighty feet without a branch and perfectly straight ; 
the huge creepers which climb about them, some- 
times stretching obliquely from their summits like the 
stays of a mast, sometimes winding around their 
trunks like immense serpents waiting for their prey. 
Here two or three together, twisting spirally round 
each other, form a complet living cable, as if to bind 
securely these monarchs of the forest.” 

Less glaring than these, but even more destructive, 
are those minute fungi which prey upon the most 
beautiful flower and the most useful plant, and whose 
habits have been studied systematically only during 
the last few years. The smut, which blackens the 
ear of corn and brings dismay into the farmer's 
heart; the scab-like cluster-cups which discolour 
the lily, the celandine, or the graceful anemone ; 
the golden rust of the groundsel; the black brand 
upon the wheatstalk and the familiar blackberry ; 
the moulds and mildews which are found every- 
where, and many other sorts of microscopie 
fungi, attach themselves to their hosts and live 
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at their expense. Now that the charac- 
ter and effects of these parasites are 
accurately known, their existence can be 
traced back through long ages, and their 
terrible powers ‘of spoliation more fully 
comprehended. Those gigantic trees, we 
akin to our club-mosses and_horsetails, , 
whose fossils so often excite the wonder 
of the coal-miner, are found riddled and 
perforated, as Dr. Taylor expresses it, 
“by the minute interpenetrations of a 
parasitical fungus not distantly related 
to our too well-known potato-disease 
germs,” 


It issoamongst men, There are many 


























about us whose one aim it is to make lee as 

easy as possible, even though it may be at the 

expense of others. By arts and duplicity they 
manage to insinuate themselves into the good graces 
of those whose exalted position exposes them to 
such cajolery, and not infrequently they drift into 
crime and shame, in which, sometimes, their confiding 
patrons also are overwhelmed. 

V. Finally, it may be well to draw attention to 
the fact that superior endowments and distinguished 
position are always in danger of being lost through 
nevlect or abuse. 

Those who are conscious of vast resources in them- 
selves do not feel the same necessity for effort in 
order to excel as do they who are less favourably 
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circumstaneed, or who have fewer native advantages. 
But without wise and diligent cultivation the most 
splendid talents will sooner or later become dim and 
puny. Life is full of reverses to such as repose un- 
bounded trust in their own innate powers and sur- 
rounding conditions, without maintaining vigilance 
and industry. In those remote geological epochs 
known as the Devonian and the Carboniferous, whose 
luxuriant vegetation is fossilised in our sandstones 
and coal, there grew mighty trees which, through all 
the successive ages, have continued to retrograde, 
until now we have to look for their only representa- 
tives among the insignificant clubmosses and mare’s 
tales of our ponds and ditches. They were bounti- 
fully provided for, and became monarchs among 
the plants, but when climatic and other conditions 
altered they were not equal to the efforts required to 
keep up their dignity, and so they were pushed from 
their throne by more vigorous competitors, and have 
dwindled down into the position of serfs, 

Everyone has noticed how such flowers as violets, 
pansies, or hepaticas, will lose their richest hues and 





“rEe QUE VV ER” 
QUESTIONS, 
i 89. What is the great fast day of the Jewish year ? 
} 90. What notable place formerly existed where 
f Solomon built the Temple ? 
i 91. What does St. Paul say is suflicient proof 
even to the heathen of the existence of God ? 

92. What miracle of raising the dead was performed 
by St. Paul ? 

93. In olden time the Sanetuary was considered 
as a place of refuge to all fugitives. Mention two 
instances where this favour was not allowed. 

94. What four witnesses did the Jews have of the 
truth of our Blessed Lord’s mission ? 

95. What person in Thessalonica with whom St. 
Paul lodged afterwards became a fellow-worker with 
him ? 

96. What important Jewish rite was left unused 
during the journeyings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness ? 

97. To whom was the city of Hebron given as an 
inheritance ? 

8. Quote some words of our Blessed Lord whieh 
show that the little things of daily life mark the 
character of a person. 
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take on unattractive colours where any advantage of 
environment is lost ; and gardeners are well aware 
that the utmost watchfulness is required in order to 
preserve the glories of the dahlia, the chrysanthemum, 
and the rose. The truth is that this law of reversion 
or degradation through neglect obtains throughout 

In human life and 


character there is no exception to it, although the 


all nature, and always has done. 


majority of us observe it only in some of its more 
obvious and lamentable effects. 

But, like all the great truths of natural as well as 
revealed religion, this one that we are considering has 
its bright and hopeful side. [tis as true that “ te him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall haveabundanee,” 
as it is that “from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” We now know upon 
Divine authority that the analogies of Nature are 
All our gifts of in- 
Huence, learning, may be improved and expanded by 


not illusory. wealth, power, 
wise and diligent culture, and thus our service for 
Cod man become worthier and 
fuller of joy. 


and our own life 


BIBLE 


—— 


CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 977. 


79. The parable of the ten virgins. (St. Matt. xxv. 
1—13.) 
80. At the age of fifty. 
Sl. “ These men [St. 
servants of the Most 
the way of salvation.” 
$2. St. John vii. 41, 
83. When 
with 
33.) 
S4. “ 2.) 


85. Abraham planted a grove of tamarisk trees at 


(Num. vili. 24 


Paul and others] are the 


26.) 


High God, and shew unto us 
(Acts xvi. 17.) 

£2. 

Moses came down from the Mount of 
the tables of 


Sinai two 


29 


stone. (Ex. XXXiv. 


2 
” 


Remember Lot’s wife.” (St. Luke xvii. 
Beersheba in remembrance of the covenant which he 
made with Abimelech, king of Gerar. (Gen. xxi. 33.) 

86. Gog was a son of Reuben (the name signify- 
ing “a giant”), and Magog was a son of Japheth, 
the son of Noah—the names are used by the prophet 
Ezekiel to represent the giant power of the people 
who were descended from Japheth. 
v.43; and Ezek. xxxviii. 1—3.) 

87. The prophet Agabus. (Acts xxi. 11.) 

88. Saul, King of Israel, by his treachery to the 


(1 Chron. i. 5; 
(2 Sam. xxi. 6.) 


Gibeonites. 
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COUNTESS OF 
LADY 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 


ATRONS: 
MEATH. 
JOHN MANNERS. 
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THE 


EDITOR OF 
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accordance with our previous announcements, the Roll of the 


. ? closed to Ordinary Members, three thousand Members having been admitted. 
Candidates 
Prizes can be awarded, 


open for 


Members’ 


mental grant having been exhausted. 
to Distinguished and 

Up to the time of going to press, 
with this subject. 


on May 14 
Members, 


Section, 


numbered 76 


2,193. 


a short 


time to 
but no further 


All the 


names. 


Members 


for : 


idmission to the 


Orc 


Fir 
not only the original Fund but also a supple- 


PRINCESS 


SERVICE. 


HELENA). 


THE LabDY SOPHIA PALMER, 
LADY WHITE COOPER. 


ler of Honourable Service is now 


st Class and 


The Register remains 


the Distinguished 


The Medal of the Order will, however, continue to be presented 


First Class Members until further 
Editor 


the 
will be 


The other Fi 


notice. 


has received 


rst Class 


over 


Members 


were 731 in 


number 


8,000 letters in connection 
proud of the Distinguished List of the Order, 


which 
; Ordinary 


Further Lists, containing the names of Distinguished and First Class Members, will be printed 
THE QUIVER from time to time, as space may permit. 
We take this opportunity of thanking numerous correspondents for their kind communications 


relative to 


which have 


the 
had 


extension of the 


our best 


Order, to 
consideration. — If 


the 
any 


augmentation of 
of these 


the 
suggestions 


List, 
not 


Prize 
have 


and 
been 


other matters, 


carried out, we 


would ask our correspondents to rest assured that it is only because we have, for various reasons, been 


unable to adopt them. 
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ENROLLED 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS. 
(Over 50 Years’ Service.) 


Name. 


ABREY, SARAH 
BERWICK, 
BECHELY, 
BISHOP, 
Bonk, ILELEN 
BAKER, SARAH 
CAMERON, MARY 
FISHER, ELIZA 
GILL, MARY 
HOLMAN. MARY 


KING, ESTHER 
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MACKLEDEN, 


PATERSON, 
SHIBLEY, MARY 


AT Gl STA 


KEIGHTLEY,FANNY 
MARTIN, MARY A, 


JOHN 


TOWLER, RICHARD 
WILKINS, SARAH 
WuitrBy, WILLIAM 





Years in 
Address. Present 
Situation. 
Salisbury. 
London, W. 
Hornsey, N. 
London, 8. W. 
Greenock, N.B. 
Clifton. 
Cavers, N.B. 
aane on, N, 
‘ifton. 
M: inchester. 
SR EAE 
mndon, N.W 55 
Har adoe s, West In- 
of 


Boughton Malherbe. 
oy 





N. 
Great Yarmouth. 
L nna lon, N.W. f 
Londo Ww. 52 
melonrn Bury. 65 





First CLASS MEMBERS. 


(Between 25 and 50 Years’ Service.) 


Andre wes 
Aubert, 
Koarewi Ge orge 








+ Browse, Caroline 
+ Burvill, Jane 

+ Bennett, Sabina 
+ Burrett, Louisa 
+ Bowing, Jane 

+ Crane, Jane 

+ Champion, Ma 


Adlington, Fanny 


\ 





London, N o7 
Great Clacton. 

St. Aubi Jersey. 
Putney, ‘ 


Gospor 
Cambridge. 
Newport, Mon. 
Norwich. 
London, S.E. 36 
Ww nterhourine Daunt- 
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Hasfiel 
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Name. 
+ Carson, Ma patel 
+ ¢ ‘oe ckre ll, 
+ » Mary Ann 
+ rriot 
+ Hannah 
4 », Robert 
+ ¢ ‘harity, Mar, 
+ Drury, M 
+ Dunn, Mar 
+ Dugmore, 
+ Delafons, H: wriett 
+ Dennison, Elizabeth 
+ Dawson, Amelia 
+ Durrant, George 
+ Dinwiddy, Maria 
+ Ellis, wil AL sth 
+ Edney, 





fms M: ury A. 
Ma 
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Emmison, davio 
Fairchild, Sarah A. 
F 

B 

F piers. Saha 
Fleming, Eup Ha mia 
Folley, William 
Goodall, Agnes Lyle 


Gorforth Elizabeth 


Hipgrave, George 
Hobson, Ann 
Harkness, Jane 





I’'Anson, Robert 


THREE 
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EMBERS—Continucd. 
Address. Years. 
Auchnacloy, Ireland. 46 
Haverfordwest. 31 
Ballaugh, L of Man. 2% 
Great Munden 41 








Burton Latimer. 25 
Portmuck,Co. Antrim. a 
oston, Lines 
Greenwich, S 41 
London, W. 29 
Wolverhampton. 37 
Brighton 36 
Ripon. 31 
Oatlands. 26 
Croydon, 25 


Lympsham 3 
St. Ippolyts, Herts. 27 
Halifax. 44 
Moorhill. 31 
Bishops Waltham. 10 
Boston, Lines 26 
London, W.¢ 28 
Finglas, Co publ n. 37 





Boughton Malherbe, 41 
'oxbro’ Hall. 43 
Montrose, N.B. 35 
Downham. 2 
Edi: burgh. 3 
Mirfleld. 


Lavenham. 
London, 8. W. 
Faringdon. 


Lewes. 
Braile 
Ga lie ssfauld, N.B. 





Collaton. 

Nottingham. 

St. Ibbs, Herts. 38 
Torquay. ald 
Burehfield. 34 
Edinburgh. 44 
London, W.C 20 
Hey wood. 25 
Stoke Damerel. 29 
Anerley, 8 E. 33 
Streatham. S.W. 5 
Brentwood 27 
Bishops Waltham 40 


Thrapston. B44 
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we offer our grateful acknowledgments. 


INCLUSIVE, AND 


First CLASS MEMBERS 


Name. 
Jarman, Harriet 
Jackson, Elizabeth 





King, Jes 
Knowles, E 
J 





Long, Eliz. Bishop 
Lite hie ag pee 





Pullin, ¢: the rin 
Perkins, Ruth 

Primell, Emma 
Patterson, 


Jane 
faria 





Mey lick 


r, 
Rida, Ma rtha t 
Redhead, Mary Ann 


Steele, Fanny 
Stephens, 1 
Smith, } 
Smurthwaite, John 
Stebbeds, Esther 
Smith, Augusta 
Selvey, Sarah Ann 
Smoker, Mary Ann 
Southcombe,Mary A. 
Treweek, Emily A. 
Turner, Joseph 
Turner, Rebekah 











COMPLETING THE 


Continued. 

Address. Years. 

Tulse Hill S.W. 

. olchester. 
‘avers, N.B. 

Br amford Speke. 





High Littleton. 
Newmarket 
St. Aubins, 
Marlow. 
Kenton. 
Norwich 
Streatham, S.W. 
London, N. 
Stirling, N.T 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Gt. Berkhampstead 
Publir 
Winchester 

Cc lapham, S Ww. 
London, 8. W. 


Jersey. 


Bristol. 

Farndish 

Hitchin. 3l 
Mount Aden, N.B 7 
London, W. » 
London, W. rif 
Clifton. 26 
Bath. 42 
Banbury 33 
Bromley, Kent. 82 
West Witton 87 


Stoke d’Abernon. 
Barnstaple. 
Atherstone. 


Bodmin. 
Manchester. 
Estella 
Manchester. 
Wotton-under-Edge. 
Bristol. 
Southampton, 
Tavistoe 
London, E. 
Edmonton. 
London, N 
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ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE, 643 
First CLASS MEMBERS—Continued. ORDINARY MEMBERS—Continued. ORDINARY MEMBERS— Continued. 
Name. Address. Years. Name. Address. Years Name. Address. Years 
+ Wintic ld, Elizabeth Swinton Park. Edwards, Kate Ramsgate. 17 Morton, Jolin Che nue lle, nr. Stoke-on 
+W , Willan Swinton Park Karie y, Mary dane South Croydon. 15 16 
+ Weller, Thomas Boughton Malherbe. y Sudbury. y Manners nay re Burgbtie ld. lz 
+ Webber, Elizabeth Clifton. Plaistow, Essex. 16 Mason, Kly. i 
+ Walker, M: uy outrose, N.B. Briertfie + Morris, ¢ chs arine S ly. 23 
+ Wither Benjamin Bis hops w tham. London, Ww. s Murden, Louisa S..dbury 7 
+ York, Elizabeth London, 5. London, W. 5 Macklin, Fanny Clapham, S.W. 9 
Bath. 16 Mills, Matilda Emsworth. & 
ORDINARY MEMBERS Tunbridge Wells. lo Noble, Annie Wimbledon. s 
. ae Pp @% Voare Sa a W easte 15 Newall, Sarah Ellen Redcliffe. 13 
Between 7 and 2% Years’ Service.) Ventcor, I. of Wight. » Nicholson, Ellen Driffield. 7 
Ashby, Mary Brixton, S.W Ww s, Annie Bury st. Edmunds. 15 iN Tiverton. 23 
Allerston, sarah J. Bridlington Quay i4 , tllen Ann Bury St. Edmunds 5 Bromley Cross. 14 
Atkin, Mary H a 16 Annie London, N 7 Dulwich, S.E. 7 
+ Atkinson, Charl. F. ,l.of W 21 Mary Jane” Brighton. " Sudbury. 17 
Allerston, Alice Bridlington Quay. il + , Henry Wilmslow 20 Hertford. 7 
Aitken, Isabella -on-Ty ne iN) Faire lou, Eliz. Oldham, x + Pe isto, anit E. London, 21 
Armitt, ksther Mersey 1b Farley, Hi Gravesend 7 + Pye, Ji Ho. of Dereeee tw. 23 
Atkinson, © 4 Rock Ferry. lo Penn sad aes A. Redruth. 10 
Arnott, Je » s Southport 9 + Pedley, Ellen Hulme. 22 
Ausden, Alice x t Buttery. 20 Venman, Mary C. Kdi nburgh. il 
Abbott, Caroline S. Bexhill. 7 pi LS ri Putiand, Martha S. Clapham, S.W. 18 
Abbott, Mary Anne London, W.C. 7 Mary Ann London, E. 7 Ph , Caroline Ashburnham. 7 
+ Betts, Mary Ann Wymondham. 2 t Goodwin, James Tunbridge Wells. oD) ,Agnes Torquay 16 
Boyd, Charlotte A. Shettieid 18 Gentle, Sarah Eliza Stretton lv , Louisa Brighton. 18 
Buddle, Henrietta Littlebourne s lett, Anne London, W. ” , Margaret ci rove, Staffs. 16 
nor n, Mary Ann Richmond, surrey 16 Jane Wimborne. 13 + ; 21 
rittain, Jane Shettord. 7 1, Emily ] S 15 t Eliz ee eg A. 12 
a r, Jane London, 3. E. 7 G , San 9 10 
Barnard, Emily Chelmsford Ww Green, Emma 7 B. 14 
Banks, Eliza Lowtield Heath. 8 Gladwynh, roeala 17 + = Waltham. 23 
Bennett, Anne London, W. 17 Gardner, ¢ 1 Ymca Wells. 7 
Baldwin, Susan London, W. 16 ry, Ii aia Eliz. Fish pouds. 16 ley Edge. 16 
Bignell, Mz =e Ann Plymouth. 7 Griffith, Laura Grassenda 1s nliz. SP s 
Bowe. ys Kelle Colleton. 13 F Bradford on- Avon. 11 1 fton. 10 
Barling, ¢ lara Burton Latimer. 1 Denton. 8 , Elizabeth London, W. ll 
Buzza, ¢ Mire rine Redruth. 9 London, 3S.E. s Reid, Annie H: aoued %. Ww 7 
: mnidon, N.W 7 berttaatlh N. 9 Rowe, Mary Plymouth. 13 
Brighton. ly ittensor. lv Richards, n Old Charlton 15 
Brixton, S.W. s t orest Row. 20 Robinson, M: ary J Harrow. 15 
Chard. 12 Old Trafford. 7 Ray, Eliz th Blackheath. 15 
Boughton Malherbe. 17 Southport. 7 Robinson, Emily A Richmona, Surrey 14 
+ UT 4 ‘Anne London, W 20 London, N 18 Roden, Emma Chester. 10 
Burvil 1, Jane Folkestot 1) tliza Upper Norwood,S.E. 18 = + Ryan, Ann Clifton. 2 
Baines, Jane Penwortham. 19 + Hallam, Mary Nottingham. 20 Shanks, Margaret Glasgow. 14 
Beeson, Joseph London, W ly Hay wi re Louisa E. Eltham. 13 Suardlow, Rebecca Derby 0 
Berry, Julia Bedford s Hobbs, Cl es Westhoughton. lo ; y righton. 17 
Boulton, Harriette Cirencester, 10 Hodnett, Tenbury. 16 Hi D of C fone ns,S.W.15 
Limpsticid 12 Heather, Alf Hampstead, N.W 13 > 14 
Edinburgh. 14 Hughes, H mrte - E. Reading. 15 y, S.E. 16 
Sudbury 7 Hall, Ernestine Kamsgate. 15 London, N.W. 18 
+ Brown, E up! iemia Sudbury. 23 Hiseor k, Lucey Mary London, W. 9 Swi nton, EM oe Saad 9 
Bunn, Henry Sudbury. 14 Horron, Maria Jane Gt Berk hampste: ad. 7 Stordy, 3 ‘arlisle. 13 
Reveridge, Mary West Croydon. 14 bbard, Susan London, W. l4 + Stevens, Henry Aahternha n 2\ 
+ Priscilla ely. 2 t Hancorn, Catherine Hereford 244 Swinton, Mary Ann East Markham. 
4 Beatd, Lydi: Brierfield 20 Hi Kihoda Jane Sandford. 7 Spall, S: London, W.C. 
udbury, Charlotte London, W lz Bradford-on-Avon 12 Small, en Colwall. 
i Salisbury yv Wallingford. ly + Smith, Emily Jane Clifton. 
wg eee Foxbro’ Hall. 14 Baldock. 13 Speller, Sarah London, SW. 
+ Blackburn, Jane Boston Spa. 21 i Southport. 9 Thor , Mary Llanelly. 
Bond, Hannah Lilanwern. 10 Halfpany e Child's Ercall. il t Alfred Far. ngdon. 
BO; Annie M. E London, W. 13 + Hawkins, Jane Ww imbl edon a) », Sophie Penjerric 
Marvaret P. London, W 10 + Humphreys,AnneE. Birkdale il, Oliver Ww Hamps N.W. 
Alice Mary London, W. 14 + Hutcheroft,SarahA. Beverley. . Richard Finglas Dublin. 
Bones, Mary Chappell 17 Ingram, John Finglas, Co. Dublin. + Te ey Sarah Ann Lo mdon, 
Bourne, Annie Colwall. s + Johnston, Mary Shalford. 20 Thorne, Elizabeth London, 
Caroline Swyncombe 18 Jones, E i Brierley Hill. th Turney, Mary Ann L. pre ara Buzzard, 
Aldbourne. 15 Jordan, zie Bedford. s Taylo Martha London, N. 
; ily London, W 7 Jex, Susannah Great Yarmouth. 15 Tucker, Sarah Jane Cheadle, near Steke- 
Caroline E London, N. 5 + Jones, Annic Newcastle, Staffs. on-Trent. 10 
j + ( dane Hampstead, N 24. + James, Prudence J. Lee, Kent. 2 + Thomas, Eliza Buxton. 21 
i Churchill l, Hayes, Mi a ts 12 dones, Margaret Woodle 13 Tibbitts, E. Hannah London, W. 9 
t a impbell, Chri i St. Andrews, N.B. 14 John, Martha Burghfield 7 Townse nd, Hannah Sheffield. 8 
k Chinn, Jane London, W. M4 Jones, Ellen Southport. 10 Trewin, Alice Maud Plymouth. 10 
Colquhoun, Marert London, W, 7 Joyce ie mma Luey Frome ” Trewin, Be » Piymouth. Iv 
+ Campen, John Burton Latimer. ant Hampstead, N.W. 7 a M 3 
Charles, Alice London, N.W 4 Beverley & = x 
Cox, Jane Burton Latimer. 12 Jones, Mary Southport. 18 17 
© Margaret E Charterhouse, B.C, 9 Kent, Charles Woodberry Down,N. 19 A . 14 
Cc titia London, 5. W. 19 seus Eliza London, W. lt s ; hatntite Folkestone. 8 
c Fenbury 9 Key. Arthi Ashbourne. 14 F *s, Martha Bristol. 1S 
Coveney, Elizabeth  Sydenhar 8 + Knowle sE liz beth London, W. “0 J Cheltenham 16 
( u, pn, Elizabeth London, EK. 9 «+ 4 Claughton. ary Ventnor, I. of Wight. 8 
Cooper, Rebekah Compton, Is Hampstead, N W. ore, Eliza A. Ghelmsford 16 
cy innoni,Charlotte \. Lee, Kent. 7 Richmond, Surrey. 1 W , Sarah Hampstead, N.W. 21 
Clement, Matildg Blackheath & t London, N. Zn Sheffor 
Ch » Putney, S.W. s + Bath. + John Ventnor, I. of Wight.22 
( > ni Castlethorpe 14 + Loveridge,Georgina Thiekthorn West, ¢ “har otte London, N. 17 
Cs Rich. Harris Plymouth. 15 + Lee, Jobn Bromley Cross. Wood, Isabella Edinburgh. Il 
_o sda London, W. ” t Nottingham. Wells, Esther Hitchin 17 
+ Coombes,MaryAnne Shareshill. 24 Mansfield 4 Williamson, Cath Arbroath 2 
Colvine, Jane We y ¢ t London, S. Lt Webb, Mary London, W. ll 
Cussen, i , WwW + Tulse Hi Westlake, Emily M: vie h. 8 
Cr Mary r hit ‘ Clapham weyetn Ellen sri a 7 
« Leatherbarrow, Clapham, ] t Lond m, s 
+¢ Laing, Huntly, N.B. + Aspall 22 
Ch Lewis, Emma Whitney wy ood. mse ird’s Heath. 7 
*¢ Linehan, Elizabeth London, Lancing. If 
+ © Lewery, Annie ieee. Webber, Frances A, Clifton 7 
(y Lovell, Elizabeth Bristol. West, Mary Ann V. London, W. Iy 
Davis, Ruth London, N. 17 Laurence, Susanh.S. Brighton. 7 West, Me ury Ann E. Stonehouse iI 
Davey, Jane Semabe ke ad, N.W M4 MeCarthy, Ellen T. Ryde, I. of W. Th) 4 Ann Londen N. 9 
Deer, Elizabeth Bristol. lo M: ickley, Pene.ope Brixton, S.W. 7 + tens a 
Donaldson, Agnes J. St ae ws, N.B 7 +X »E ne anor Llanelly. 21 irah Brievie 'y Hill. Ib 
Duncan, Helen A Glasgow. 18 yhn London, 8S. W. 15 Eliz. Ann Gosport. 12 
Dean, Augusta 1! rn ween Devonport. 18 , Johnson Brierfield 12 
Dean, Ann 16 + Mier, Susanna London, N. 22 r, William Brierfield. . 
Dancer, Joseph q 13 + Mudge, Richard Collaton. 22 s,Fanny Eliz. Southfields 4 
Double, Martha Ipswich, 9 Mapp, Elizabeth Tenbury. 16 Veller, Charles Horsforth. 9 
Kdwards, Emma Tunbridge Wells s + Mac Arthur, Ne ancy London, W 24 rd, Mary eee s 
| Annie att ufford. 13 + Muir. Agnes Blackheath q + 5 Emma calteke 2 
Bug , Eliza Upper Edmonton. 7 McHenry, Sarah Stanwix. : Harriet “Berk he peewee ad. 15 
* Bilis, Sarah Jane Torquay. 3 Manning, Hannah Bury St. Edmunds. 8 + Vaan ans, Thomas r i npstield x 
bbte marked * have received Bibles ranging in value from Six No correspondence can he entered into on the subject of the awards, 
Shillings to £2 10s.; besides Medals and Certificates. which have been made upon a careful consideration of each case, in 
Those marked + have received Medals of the Order and Certificates. accordance with regulations which have been duly supplied to the 
All the rest have received Certificates of Membership Members concerned. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


—— >e-—_— 


ONE OF OUR BOATS. 
SA HE secretary of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution has sent us an 
account of a notable ser- 
vice performed on May 
Ist last by THE QUIVER 
No. 2 lifeboat, stationed 
at Southwold. On the 
morning of that date the 
barque Norden Havat, 
laden with coal, was 
towed ashore at South- 
wold in a sinking state. Part of 
the crew were landed at once, 
but the captain and two mates 
remained on board, At midnight they burned a tar- 
barrel to show their want of assistance. The wind 





was blowing hard from the east, and a heavy sea 
breaking over the shoal where the barque lay, but the 
coxswain of the lifeboat mustered the crew of THE 
QUIVER No. 2 boat, and proceeded to the ship, which 
they found on her broadside. With great ditticulty 
and at considerable risk they managed to take off 
the three men, and safely transport them to the shore. 
This gallant service on the part of the crew of one 
of THE QUIVER boats must be very gratifying to 
our readers, and they will, we are sure, join with us 
in expressing thankfulness that such successful use 
has been made of our boat. 


“ALL NATIONS SHALL SERVE HIM.” 


When William Carey pleaded Jong ago with a 


pastoral meeting at Northampton to send the Gospel 
to the heathen, the president arose and said, “ Young 
man, sit down ; when God is pleased to convert the 
heathen, He will do it without your aid or mine.” 
By God's grace, William Carey's zeal was not ex- 
tinguished by the presidential rebuke, and the 
3aptist Missionary Society, that delights to honour 
his name and work, is striving with ever-increasing 
efforts to carry out the Lord’s command and preach 
the Gospel to every nation, “Sixty years ago,” said 
the late Mr. Rice, of the London Missionary Society, 
“the Indian Government ordered that missionaries 
must not preach to natives. ow Hindu children 
flock by thousands to Christian schools, natives 
buy Christian books in great numbers, and the 
education of the girls of India receives more attention 
than did that of the boys forty years since.” This 
year the Church Missionary Society is eighty-eight 
years old; some of the honoured men who called it 
into being were John Venn, Henry Thornton, Scott 
the commentator, and William Wilberforce. In the 
society's Fuhkien Mission eleven years passed with- 
out the apparent result of one convert ; after fourteen 
years of labour, that branch reported 3,000 adult con- 
verts and seventy preaching places. “ Ye shall reap,” 
says the Master, “if ye faint not.” A workhouse 
chaplain tells of two poor women inmates who came 
to him after a service, and brought him a contribu- 
He found three six- 
pences and two pennies in the paper. ‘One of the old 


tion “for the missionaries.” 


women,” says he, “is blind, and the other nearly so; 
this must be the savings of some time, and the denial 
of a little tea and sugar for some time to come.” 


“DOES RAGGED-SCHOOL WORK 








LIBRARY IN ST. ANNE'S RECTORY, BLACKFRIARS, WHERE THE FIRST 
COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY WAS HELD. 





PRY ?” 

It is yviven to earnest workers 
again and again, even on ¢h/s side 
of eternity, to behold and see that 
their efforts have not been vain. 
“Every child educated to labour 
and good behaviour is worth to the 
State thousands of pounds,” says 
Professor Leone Levi; but what is 
the worth of the child’s immortal 
soul that shall shine as the stars 
for ever when the Kine of kings 
shall make up His jewels? This 
year Her Majesty has become 
patroness of the Ragged School 
Union, which has lifted, and is 
lifting still, so many young lives 
out of the gutter, and trained them 
for honour and usefulness. One 
of the workers says of her class: 
“T have shed tears over them, 
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thinking I should never see them saved. Praise 
God! they are coming now, ore after another.” 
A superintendent some time ago received a letter 
asking him to call at one of our large hotels, for there 
was a visitor who wished to see his kind face again. 
The well-dressed, hospitable gentleman who received 
him was an old ragged-school boy, who had been 
Gratitude for past help 
and kindness was shown by the colonist in the form 


sent to a distant colony. 





645 
also may obtain merey?” Remembering the tears 
once shed over Jerusalem, surely those who name 
the name of Christ will pray for the peace of the 
chosen race, and intercede at the Mercy-seat till 
the Lord has made Jerusalem a praise in the earth. 
A blind Bible-reader was reading aloud of “ Abraham, 
the father of the faithful,” when a Jew came up to 
him and said that through reading the New Testa- 
ment, he had found the Messiah, and was trusting 
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PRIZE DAY AT THE 


of a cheque to pay the passage of three promising 
the old school, and the former scholar 
to find work, and their 
prospects abroad. 


boys from 


undertook them forward 


“GOD IS ABLE TO GRAFT THEM IN AGAIN,” 


On the eighty-fifth birthday of the lamented Earl 
of Shaftesbury, his lordship told with emotion that a 
little bag had been given him that day, containing 
farthings and halfpence from nearly two hundred 
children of the “One Tun” Ragged School, and sent 
by these little ones for the “ poor Jews.” Lord Shaftes- 
bury took an earnest interest in the condition of 
God’s ancient people, and was president of the Syrian 
Colonisation Fund. <A writer to the Jewish Herald 
asks this solemn question : “ Has the Christian Church 
been faithful to her great mission in relation to the 
work of regeneration among the Jews? has our 
stewardship been realised and acted upon?” 
not the Word of God say, “ Through your merey they 


Does 


“ONE 





TUN” RAGGED SCHOOL, 


and 
gave them with words of counsel to the people 


wholly in Him. He bought six Testaments, 


at hand. Deeply rooted is the Jewish prejudice in 
many cases against Gentile teaching, but, since the 
oracles of God are committed to us, may we all, as 
never before, realise our personal responsibility in 
seeking out the people of Israel, and leading them 
to look on Him whom tlhiey have pierced. 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE CROSS. 
abundance,” 


Martyn of a certain city: “but 
doctrines of the Cross be held up? 


“Crosses there are in said Henry 
when shall the 
” From many 
sides resounds the lament that Papacy is on the 
increase, and some believe the kingdoms of the 
We must 
not forget that while we hear of converts to Roman 
Catholicism, 


world will yet own its power supreme. 


there are also many cases of souls 


_ that come out thence to the knowledge of salvation 


by faith in Jesus Christ alone. Pastor Chiniquy, 





amas rennet —enciercenicnen 
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PASTOR CHINIQUY. 


(From a Pen and Ink Sketch.) 


labouring amongst French-speaking Canadians, can 
tell of remarkable conversions among learned and 
influential Catholics. Thanking the Bible Society 
for a grant of 500 Bibles and 500 Gospels, he says, 
“Another remarkable priest has been received by 
me into the Church of Christ; his capacity and 
piety were such that the Bishops of Canada twice 
chose him for their secretary and confessor. Let 
our friends in England help me to bless the Lord 
Pastor Chiniquy says 
this is the twenty-sixth priest of Rome thus helped 


for his sincere conversion.” 


by his instrumentality, and he adds, “ Pray that 
instead of twenty-six I may have the joy to help a 
hundred of them to come to Christ.” 


“WHEN YOU ARE IN PARIS.” 

“When you are in Paris, find your way to Belleville.” 
So says Miss de Broen. Try to spare time to refresh 
your heart by a sympathising visit to this Mission, 
and, by the way, you can greatly help the work going 
on there, by obtaining some of the monthly letters 
from Miss Mary Douglas, 1, Rosebery Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, and circulating them in trains, hotels, railway 
stations, ete. In addition to the important work of 
the Medieal Mission, there are services, temperance 
meetings, sewing-classes, ete.; there is also a night- 
school for English, of which male and female shop- 
assistants avail themselves. Some of our readers, 
perchance, are invalids, and cannot travel beyond 
their own homes, save in thought and heart ; such, 
too, could greatly help Miss de Broen by preparing 
patchwork for the sewing-classes, making garments 
for the poor, or knitting stockings for the girls in the 
orphanage. 


HOW TO KEEP OUT THE MOTH. 


The soul of the housewife is grieved when she 
finds that the garments laid by have suffered from 


the ravages of the destructive moth.  Domestie 
manuals suggest many remedies and preventives as 
regards such a calamity, but some time since a very 
good recipe for keeping moths out of our old gar- 
Give them 
away to the poor.” Decent clothes have a great deal 


ments appeared in a contemporary.  “ 
to do with the improvement of habits and character; 
a respectable appearance is often the starting point 
of hopefulness and relf-respect. “ Keep a thing seven 
years,” say many, and doubtless with truth, “and 
But, while it 
Waits seven years in the lumber-room, we have 


you are sure to find a use for it.” 


brethren and sisters who could thankfully use it 
now. Ministers and district-visitors, ragged-school 
workers and Sunday-school teachers, will all be 
ready to point out a channel of blessing for the con- 
tents of our lumber cupboards; thus the needy will 
be cheered and newly clad, we shall get more space 
in our houses, and there will be no danger of inroads 
of moth. 


“FOR SEAMEN OF ALL NATIONS.” 

The Strangers’ Rest, 163, St. George’s Street, E., 
was started, prayerfully and trustfully, by lighting 
up a small shop, and posting up invitations in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Seandinavian, 
addressed to the wayfarers who drift along Ratclifle 
Highway. Now, in the course of a year, between 
1,500 and 2,000 meetings are held at the “ Rest,” 
and a constant relay of workers is needed here. 
Night after night seamen are gathered together for 
the study of God’s Word, and for prayer and praise ; 
and from the starting-point of the “ Rest,” 
go forth to invade the lodging-houses with the 


visitors 


message of heavenly peace, to carry on open-air 
services, and to distribute tracts and Christian litera- 
ture to the labourers pouring out from the dock 





A MEETING AT THE STRANGERS’ REST. 


gates. One of the helpers at this institution relates 
that a boy one day came up to her, saying, “ Be yor 
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one of the ladies as comes here? *eos father told me 


to give you this.” He handed her a note from a 





A WORD OF ADVICE. 


man, once very dissipated, who had attended some of 
the meetings. He was too ill to get to the services, 
She 


did so, and read several passages from the Bible. A 


but asked the lady to go and pray with him. 


week later “Jim” told her his father was gone, and 
had bidden the boy tell the lady that “all 
well.” 


Was 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S DIFFICULTY. 
“When philosophy has gone as far as she is able,” 
says Feltham, “she arrives at Almightiness.” In 
some circles it seems to be considered clever, intel- 
lectual, and = fashionable nowadays, — especially 
amongst the young, to bring everything before the 
light of reason, and to reject whatever cannot be 
weighed, fathomed, and understood: may all such 
minds at last come to realise that our Lord is not to 


be criticised and judged, but to be obeyed! 
“For what could fathom God were more than HE.” 


Man cannot grow by philosophy alone; only the 
living God can save the world. ‘ Why is my system 
a failure?” asked a discouraged philosopher, who had 
invented a system of religion which he hoped to see 
universal.—“ You have not done enough yet for your 


“What can I do 


asked the man of learning. 


fellow-men,” said one. more ?” 
“ Die for them,” was 
the answer, “and then conquer the tomb, and live to 
All other systems shall 
fade one by one, but He Who was crucified must 


increase till He is Lord over all, world without end.” 


bless them for evermore. 


“THE DOOR AJAR.” 


“The door of our hospital is now ajar; in pre- 
Fehce of the urgent need, are there not many who 
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will help to open it wide, so that the building may 
be filled?” So secretary and general 
director of the National Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic, 23, Queen Square, W.C. The chief 
portion of this institution forms a memorial to the 


says the 


late Duke of Albany, who inaugurated the rebuilding 
of the premises: many sufferers have been taken in, 
from far and near, and applications for admission 
have poured in, showing the vast need for treatment 
No hospital 
can be more needed, more valuable than this, which 


of maladies so painful and mysterious. 


offers to allot beds to particular districts on receiving 
suitable annual support, or to name beds i memorian 
as desired by individual donors. As we write, we 
think of a fine, soldierly man stricken down like a 
child by paralysis, tongue-tied and feeble, yet with a 
sort of dignity in his attempt at a military salute ; 
we think of womanly hands, ever active in tireless 
ministration, stilled for years by the same mysterious 
seizure ; for cases like these the door of this hospital 
It is 
wheel-chairs and 


stands opened by the hand of benevolence. 
liomelike and bright; there are 
hydraulic lifts ; every dormitory has its day-room, 
with book-case and often piano and musical-box, 
and entertainments to the patients are given by 
kind friends and helpers. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Canon Wynne of Dublin has gathered together 
into a little volume that he calls “ Fragmentary Re- 
cords of Jesus of Nazareth” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
the frequent passages in St. Paul’s Epistles that 
bear undesigned testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
narrative. This is an important branch of Christian 
Evidences, and treated as it is by Canon Wynne is 
to be useful. 


sure From the same publishers we 


have received a new edition of Bunyan’s “ Holy 
War,” with notes by the Rev. J. Brown, of Bedford. 
This is an unillustrated edition of Bunyan’s great 
work, and well suited for use by a minister or student. 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee has called forth a handy 
hiography, under the title of “ Our Sovereign Lady,” 
from the pen of the author of “ English Hearts and 
English Hands :” Messrs. Nisbet are the publishers 
of this work, and also of “‘Our Angel Children,” 
a carefully prepared work intended to carry comfort 
to the hearts of parents who are sorrowing for the 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B,A., of 
Lincoln, has just published, through Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott, a thoughtful little volume on the life of 
Jacob, under the title of “ Israel : a Prince with God,” 
that we commend heartily to our readers. 


loss of little ones. 


MAKING MELODY UNTO THE LORD. 
Martin Luther said that music was one of God's 
best gifts, and an enemy to Satan. It is not easy to 
be churlish, irritable, or despairing when we are sur- 
rounded by echoing hymns of praise, or listening to 
the refrain even of children’s voices sounding the 


glory of God. Sacred music seems to purify atid 
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ennoble us, Whether in the silvery notes of some clear- 
voiced chorister, or the burst of adoration from the 
assembled throng. It seems fitting, indeed, that we 
should associate the voice of praise with the Sinless 
Land, seeing that even here the hymns we love have 
so holy an influence upon us. “I know now what I 
have been lacking all my life,” said a man of facts and 
ligures, listening to the appealing strains of music ; 
but, even in those glorious strains where music 
seems to have reached its highest, we are conscious 
it is only leading us upward, onward, What will it 
be to listen to the music of the spheres, and take 


schools water is brought round in the summer ; this, 
when accomplished with order and regularity, is pre- 
ferable to the continual desertion of scholars in quest 
of refreshment, and the disturbance of their return, 
We cannot wonder that the thermometer should 
greatly influence the behaviour of our class; teachers 
must now strive and pray for increased ardour, energy, 
and interest in their work, else the prevailing languor 
will inevitably affeet themselves. Teachers and 
scholars alike are but human. but we have found it a 
mutual help to say on such oceasions, “The heat is 
very trying, and we all of us feel a little tired and 
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“Let us not forget the Sunday-school flower show.” 


part in the Hallelujah of worlds? A minister 
related how Sunday by Sunday a wicked man, 
notorious in the neighbourhood, used to climb with 
difficulty over the back fence of a Wesleyan chapel, to 
hear the hymns sung by those he affected to despise. 
The Master has often used hymn-singing to bring 
the wanderer home, where a tract is refused or the 
appealing word resisted. Shall we not try His gift 
of music, and thus dissolve hard, unhappy hearts 
with the knowledge, “ How sweet the name of Jesus 


sounds ” ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FLOWER SHOWS. 


There can be no doubt that Sunday afternoons in 
the summer are trying alike to teacher and scholar 
sometimes, especially if, as is too often the case, the 
important matter of ventilation has not received suf- 
ficient care. Divine and moral lessons do not readily 
find a place in juvenile natures uncomfortably crowded 
aid longing in vain for a drink of water. In some 


drowsy, but, after all, it is a small matter to behave 
ourselves properly for the sake of Christ, in’ Whose 
name we have met!” Appealed to in some such 
fashion, the juveniles seem to forget their languor, 
especially if the adaptive teacher has selected for 
subject “ A river,” ‘“ A fountain,” 
or “Spreading trees,” or some similar idea, which he 


Green pastures,” 


can picture out to the class in such a way that they 
seem, While following his discourse, to rest by the 
stream or beneath the covert from the heat. And 
let us not, at this time of the year, forget the Sunday- 
school Flower Show. Perhaps we gave out seeds and 
cuttings in the spring, and the prize-winners, besides 
the public reward, will ere this have learnt some 
sweet secrets of nature, and have gained a meed of 
industry, gentleness, and patience. Let us encourage 
gardening among our scholars, and let us send them 
out to field and hedge, and bid them make garlands 
for the show, or suitable texts, or the blest word of 
“Love” from the wild-flowers smiling all around. 
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“Enter now with reverent feet; 
Bring your gifts of flowers and wheat.” 


263 “THE CHILDREN’S HARVEST FESTIVAL.’ —See p. 
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HARVEST 


FREDERICK 


FESTIVAL. 


LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 





M OTHERS’ pets of baby size, 

jh W®  ‘Toddling feet and wondering eyes, 
>>  Round-faced lads and lasses good, 

Budding slips of womanhood 

Through the old lych-gate they press, 
Glad yet grave, a goodly band, 

Garbed in decent Sabbath dress, 
Harvest gifts in every hand. 


Once again beneath the eye 
Shorn and bare the corntields lie; 
Once again o’er all the land 
Fairly domed the cornricks stand : 


New-year rains, and March’s blast, 
August suns of golden cheer, 
Plumped the russet spikes at last 


Lo! His goodness crowns the year. 


Enter now with reverent feet, 
Bring your gifts of flowers and wheat, 
Yes, and where your gifts ye lay, 
Children, give yourselves away. 
So shall He Who guides the year 
All yout lives to blessing cuide, 
Ripening you with smile and tear 
For the happy Harvest-tide. 


eed 


THE GROWTH 


BY THE VERY REV. G. A. 


OF 


CHADWICK, 


A CHARACTER. 


DD. DEAN OF ARMAGH, 


“The king said unto me, Why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou art not sick? this is nothing else but sorrow 


of heart. Then I was very sore afraid.” 
“Should such a man as I 
life?” —NEHEMIAH vi. 11. 


NEHEMIAH ii, 2 
flee? and who is 


© have here a surprising and in- 
teresting contrast of temper and 
reversal of character. First we 
find Nehemiah in 
bearer to the great king, and a 
He is full of trouble, 
handinl of 
who had already returned from 

captivity have stood still, and the Temple is not 
being rebuilt. 


1110 


exile, cup- 


favourite. 





because the Jews 


With prayer to God, he resolves to 


there, that, 


being as I am, would go into the temple to save his 


entreat the king that he may return to Jerusalem, 
for a while at least, and bring encouragement and 
solid help. And now the opportunity presents it- 
self; his master sees grief upon his face, questions 
him in all kindness, and in fact will readily grant his 
petition, But the favourite, that he 


court aware 


may give offence, is “ very sore afraid 


Again, we see him in Jernsalem; its enemies are 
closing around him stormfully ; Sanballat and Tobiah 


are very unlike his indulgent master ; and his friends, 
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who use the Temple as a fortress against surprise at 
night, urge him to do the sume. But he who lateiy 
cowered before the frown of a master now scorns the 
hostile steel. ‘ Who is there that, being such as I, 
would go into the Temple to save his life ?” 

Clearly the man has grown strong and noble. 
And what invites our attention and study is the 
contrast between his timidity in the Persian court. 
and his boldness when beset by Gebal and Ammon 
and Amalek. 

What made the difference? What but the change 
from a courtier into a leader of men, the sense of a 
high vocation, the experience that God was with him 
to prosper him: 

We need not blame his former calling. It was 
respectable and useful in its way; he was the 
butler, the cupbearer of a king, part of the splendid 
machinery of a court, like the horses yoked in the 
royal chariot or the diamonds sparkling on his patron’s 
brow. Many a poor man, tilling the soil or working 
in the mines, would have looked at him with re- 
verence, and even awe. 

Yet it was not a calling that nourished his inde- 
pendence and self-respect, because he was only a 
puppet and a slave : the man, the mysterious some- 
thing within each of us, which distinguishes every 
human soul from every other—this was not at work ; 
it was less active than the supple back which bowed, 
and the fingers which crowned the cup with roses, 
and the smile which played upon his courtly visage. 
Because this true man within him lay half-paralysed 
and inert, therefore, at the risk of offending his 
master, he was very sore afraid, 

But call out the nobler faculties of this reed 
shaking in the wind ; let the patriotism of his country- 
men respond to his appeals; let him experience the 
gladness of finding that the pleasure of the Lord 
prospers in his hand, and scorn will fill him at the 
notion of taking mean precautions against a braggart 
foe. The cupbearer will become a hero. 

We learn that the reality of life is very different 
from its show. Which is the greater Nehemiah ? 
the man in rich robes, sharing royal feasts, dwelling 
ina royal palace, amidst splendour and song, enjoy- 
ing the smiles of a king, and set in the blaze of the 
prosperity of the world’s conquering race ? or he who 
dared not undress at night, worn with sleepless toil, 
despised by enemies, and building so feeble a work 
that the mocker said, “If so much as a fox go up he 
shall break down their stone wall?” You feel that 
he has grown, he has developed. “Should such a 


” 


manas I flee?” That is the question of one who is 
not only stronger, but also happier, in the best and 
truest sense. He is not so much amused. Heavy 
cares press him down, and make him anxious, but 
he has found his place in life, his ealling and his 
dignity, and so he has won self-respect ; and the pup- 
pet of the Persian court is transformed into the wise 
and brave rebuilder of the wall of the city of God. Can 


you imagine him pining for his share ina pagan revel? 
flow dull and insipid the old life must have seemed 


to one who was capable of the new! Nay, the very 
sigh for this, the very thought of a languishing 
Chureh and nation far away, the self-reproach, the 
sense of that higher life which awaited him at home, 
if only he could break the entanglements which held 
him back: this explains his timidity at first. You 
may be sure that a life which feels itself mean and 
worthless is the one which easily believes that it 
may be crushed and spoilt by any randoin chance, by 
any tyrannical caprice. Duty, helpfulness, is the 
salt of all true life, and the way to be greatest is to 
become least of all, the servant of all, even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 

Let us try by this test our lives, our aims, and our 
desires. 

Are they selfish, and personal, and worldly ? 
That is just as possible in our country towns and 
hamlets as in the court and capital of an Eastern 
monarch, To prosper in trade, to make money, to 
vet into better society, to win advantageous friend- 
ships, what better goal could it reach than to become 
the cupbearer of a king? And with what mean 
anxieties all such ambitions are able to fill a human 
soul: what fear for trade, fear of giving offence, 
fear of taking the unpopular side in any disputed 
question, the base observance of a mortal’s smile, 
the absence of all that noble composure and security 
‘which are inspired when the house of life is built 
upon a rock ! 

Try it on a large seale; remove your mind far 
away from our own small concerns, and think of 
some great statesman, eloquent, popular, borne up- 
wards on the rising tide of power and influence. Do 
youcall him happy? Do you envy him? 

But if he is living for office and popularity, he 
must feel himself a very dependent and a very 
abject creature, “sore afraid” whenever the public 
favour grows cold, when the newspapers attack him, 


‘ 


when votes are lost. 

Let us learn and remember clearly that mere 
prosperity cannot uplift the character nor dignify 
the life. And surely no man is happy who feels 
himself base and cowardly, or dependent upon cir- 
cumstances, upon chances, upon the stupid world 
around him. 

Let us learn to find self-respect and nobility where 
Nehemiah found them: in being workers together 
with God. This is the grand ealling wherewith 
Christ calls each of us. In the great city of God 
every soul should be at once a living stone, and also 
a builder and a defender. Only Jet no man think 
that he can work until first he surrenders himself and 
is accepted, for unto the wicked God saith, “ What 
hast thou to do to declare My statutes, and that thou 
hast taken My covenant into thy mouth ?” 

But no man who does trust in his Redeemer is 
called to a life of sluggish self-satisfaction and _self- 
culture : it is not enough to say, “I have been made 
happy . . . Lam saved;” we must go forward to 
say, “ Here am I, send me;” “ Speak, Lord, for Thy 
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By THF 


” 


“ Lord, what wilt) Thon have me to 
None liveth to himself, and none dieth to him- 


cervant heareth ; 
do?” 
self: in a world where sin abounds, and Satan is at 
work ; in this little life, which is the entrance chamber 
of eternity ; in the soil which Christ has trodden, and 
which has drunk His tears and His blood; in the 
Church of Christ, where each is knit with all the 
rest in sacred communion, where the weakest may 
take to himself the whole armour of God, and be 
strengthened with might by God’s holy Spirit, and 
make proof of the boundless strength of prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—PASSING ON 


THE LIGHT OF CONSOLA- 





TION. 


bE change to Brighton was 
YN > ? bewildering one to 
2 Evelyn, and after her 
first feeling of pleasure 
at being once more near 
the sea she wished her- 


self back in London 

, again. They were in 

‘much closer quarters 

here, and the bustle 
was greater. 

There was always 


someone coming, some- 
From the 
and 


one going. 
window a long 
ceaseless procession of 
In the 
the piano or 


and 
practising on 


horses 


carriages and 
little 
with the voice, which mingled, not harmoniously, 


promenaders, 
drawing-room 


One 
charade ; another an 


band-musie and street-cries outside. 
the 
informal meeting to discuss the latest arrangements 


with the 
morning rehearsal of a 
for the bazaar; a third, dressmakers and milliners, 
which 
Evelyn was pressed by the energetic Agnes, about 
In the after- 
noon driving up and down the fashionable street ; 


and long and earnest consultations, into 


stuffs and colours for new costumes. 


introductions to this person and that; afternoon teas 
here and afternoon teas there ; a little music at one 
place; talk that Evelyn herself with 
bewilderment if everyone was always doing stupid 
and wrong things, in another ; and in a third compli- 
mentary speeches that caused her to feel curiously 


made ask 


ashamed. 
Then all her old standards were being reversed. 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 

hess,” was her parents’ motto, 
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And if Christians are fearful and dejected, doubt- 
ful of their own acceptance, trembling before the 
enemy, is not the reason likely to be this : that they 
are not doing their appointed work for Christ ? 
Surely if they felt His pleasure prospering in their 
hands, then with all humility, but yet with all 
courage, they would to defy the accusing 
angel and the tempter, and to say, “Shall such an 


dare 


one as I am flee?—i with whom Christ is work- 
ing, and in whom the strength of Christ is mani- 


fested ?” 


OF BABYLON. 


“INTO A LARGER ROOM,” ETC. 

“Seek first to please and secondly to enjoy your- 
self,’ was the rule of life of her new friends. 

“Think of rather than The 
truest Christianity includes the noblest courtesy,” 
Sir John would say. 

“Others! Stuffand nonsense! What do others 


care for you? Take your own way and let them 


others yourself. 


take theirs,” the Delamaine girls would exclaim. 
“A man 
must look after himself if ever he hopes to get on in 
the world,” they said. 

As each member of the family acted on this theory, 
it came about that they often pulled different ways. 
Dissensions of a tolerably fierce description would 


The young men’s theory was the same. 


arise in consequence, and that one of the family who 
had the least power of influencing the others would 
go to the wall. 

Julia, as the beauty of the family, and the person 
with the 
getting her own way. 
second place in the carriage, the pick of the invita- 
tions—when only Mrs. Delamaine and one of her 


strongest will, generally sueceeded in 


The prettiest costumes, the 


daughters were asked—generally fell to her lot. 
For the most part her sisters submitted with a good 
They knew from experience the strength of 


Julia’s will, and they were well aware that neither 


grace. 


their mother nor their brothers would support them 
in opposing her. But Agnes, who was almost as 
handsome as Julia, and far cleverer, often smarted 
under her sister’s tyranny ; and she was not sorry 
to find in Evelyn an occasion for thwarting her. 
Hence arose tea-cup storms, which Evelyn—who 
was as yet very far from understanding the family 
politics—found it hard to explain. In 
tion of her deep mourning she was allowed to leave 
the drawing-room immediately after dinner when 
guests were expected. 


considera- 


One evening, when she was about to retire as 
usual, Julia stopped her in the ante-room. “If you 
are going on account of me——” she began. 

“Of you!” 


said Evelyn, gazing at her. 
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“Yes, of me. Don’t look at me so. I know you 
hate me; and why my father brought you here to 
sow dissension amongst us I don’t know. But I 
won't have people say that J intrigue to keep you 
out of sight.” 

White and trembling, Evelyn sank into the nearest 
chair. “I beg your pardon,” she faltered. ‘I don’t 
think I understand.” 

“You understand perfectly well. Cry! yes, you 
are a perfect baby! Make everyone pity you!” 

“For shame, Julia! How dare you ?” said a voice 
behind. It was Agnes. “If you must fight,” she 
went on, “ fight with someone of your own size and 
strength.” 

“With you, you mean!” said Julia. “Tam quite 
ready, my dear.” 

“Oh! no, no; not on my account,” cried Evelyn 
piteously. “I can go away. IT had rather not stay 
to annoy you. Indeed, indeed, I would not make 
any of you unhappy for the world. | will write to 
my guardian and ask him to make some other 
arrangement. Iam afraid,” her gentle voice break- 
ing, “ I am very dull and stupid ; but, you see, it was 
such a short time ago, and—and—— _ But it is not 
fair that I should worry you about my troubles.” 

“You don’t trouble anyone!” cried Agnes im- 
petuously. “ And as to going away, if you go IT will 
go too. Julia is a heartless——” 

“ Hush ! hush!” murmured Evelyn; while Julia, 
who was already ashamed of her own violence, 
which, if Evelyn did write to her guardian, might 
have serious consequences, turned upon Agnes. 
“Whose fault was it?” she said. ‘“ What did you 
say only this evening? I am sorry | vexed Evelyn, 
for | might have known it was only your mischief- 
making ; but the next time——.” 

“Julia! Julia!” in Mrs. Delamaine’s voice, “ we 
are waiting for the music.” 

“Coming in a moment!” she answered. “Mamma 
will be here if we wait any longer. Good-night, 
Evelyn.” 

“Good-night,” said the young girl, who was 
still much perplexed. “LT am = sorry if I vexed 
you.” 

“T am sorry—more than sorry !” said Julia impul- 
sively. “There! You are the first person I have 
ever apologised to in all my life.” And she vanished, 
leaving Agnes to make the best explanations she 
could to Evelyn. They did not help much—that 
Julia was jealous, and that she—Agnes—could not 
resist the temptation of teasing her; but that 
if she could have had any idea that she would 
have flashed out in such a way she would have been 
more careful. All this only added to Evelyn’s 
bewilderment. 

The days, as they passed slowly by, brought other 
mysteries. She shut them all up in her own heart. 
Already she had learnt that in this family it was a 
dangerous thing to bestow confidence upon anybody. 
It was only to Rose she could talk freely, and Rose 
could not have explained what was passing around 


her, or helped her to understand the differences he. 
tween her new life and her old. 

Her talk to Rose was of the dear Capri days—of 
her father and mother—of how they had lived—of 
what they had said—of her own earnest desire to 
live as they would have had her live. Sometimes 
she would break off from these serious topics to 
speak of the beauty of their dear island—of the lime- 
stone precipices—of the deep sea caves—of the vine- 
yards and olive groves, and lovely terraces overhang- 
ing the blue sea. And how was it possible to speak 
of all these without speaking of her playmate and 
friend? The beaming interest in Rose’s face led her 
on, and she would go over their childish games, 
telling about the exquisite little gentleman in em- 


broidered holland and blue, and Giuseppe, his devoted . 


attendant, and the pony that could go up and down 
stairs as comfortably as any of them. 

“| suppose Giuseppe is in England,” she said one 
day, when she had been talking about these things. 
“1 do so wish I could see him!” 

So did Rose, and she proceeded to inquire if he 
and his master might come if they were written to, 
But Evelyn shook her head. 

“Tam afraid England changes people, Rose,” she 
said, very sadly. 

For all this time had gone by, and she had 
received no letter from Reginald. The girls asked, 
day after day, if she had heard from the Prince. She 
put off their questions as well as she could. She 
was learning slowly to live in this strange country. 
But they knew that she understood them, and she 
had to meet many jesting remarks about the Prince’s 
faithlessness. 

“Tt is the fancy fair,” Agnes suggested one day. 
“ He is afraid of being made to come.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned Julia. “If he were 
poor that might be. But 2 young man with his 
advantages! Besides, Lady Olive Cunninghame is 
in the thick of it. You may depend upon it he has 
some other reason for keeping away.” 

“Perhaps he is afraid of us,” said Adelaide. 

“Well! that would not be so wonderful,” said 
Agnes. “If he does come, Evy, you and [ will keep 
him to ourselves.” 

“He may like to have a voice as to that,” said 
Julia, with a little toss of the head. 
you it doesn’t make any difference to me.” 


6“ 


3ut I assure 


The girls laughed, and began to banter Julia about 
a certain good-looking foreign count whom they had 
met several times at Brighton, and who had been 
invited to one of their parties, and, to Evelyn’s 
relief, Reginald was dropped. 

It was all very strange to her. Brought up as she 
had been in an atmosphere of high culture and 
perfect refinement, she felt her taste offended by 
what she heard and saw, Sometimes when the 
girls and their friends were talking she longed to 
hide herself. She felt ashamed on her own account, 
ashamed on theirs. Another and still more painful 
effect followed. She was not at her ease in society. 




















The beautiful childlike freedum that her friends 
in Rome had admired deserted her. She was timid 
in a new and uncomfortable way that caused her 
acute pain. 
tu her face. 
less found herself curiously bewildered in the company 


The least word made the colour flame 
She who had been so frank and fear- 


of strangers. Often at night she would weep when 
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She was alone—like the Israelitish exile, wandering 
sadly on alien shores, weeping, weeping bitterly— 
while the waters of Babylon flowed sparkling at her 
feet. What she wanted was love and to feel herself 
of service. What she was offered was comfort and 
luxury and amusement. 

One day—they had been three weeks at Brighton, 


“Tea which her young mistress would insist upon her sharing.”—p. 655. 


she remembered what she had said and done in the 
“T am always thinking of myself,” she 
out, “and that is what they told me 
Oh! if I could get away, if I could 


daytime. 
would ery 
never to do. 
hide in some quiet place, or if there were someone 
wise and good who would tell me what to do!” 

Her hopes had been fixed upon Regy, but every day 
they grew fainter. 
obedience to her desire, but if he really cared, would 


He had come once, indeed, in 


he not have come again ? 

Sometimes she thought of Edwin Merrill, In all 
her sad new life he was the only one who had 
seemed to understand how she felt. ‘I think I 


could ask him about things,” she said to herself. 
But Edwin was as much out of her reach as 


tegy. 


she received a 
letter in the well-known handwriting. 


and the faney fair was well over 
She was 
The letter had come by the last post. And 
the girls and Mrs. Delamaine were at an evening 
She opened it with a throbbing 


alone. 


entertainment. 
heart. 

“My DEAR EVELYN” (ah! he had left off calling her 
by the old familiar name)—‘“‘I have a sad piece of news 
to tell you. My poor father is dead.” (Dead! the letter 
dropped from Evelyn’s fingers, and her eyes were 
blinded with tears. Dead! His father! And she 
had been blaming him in her heart for neglect and 
thoughtlessness! She took it up again.) ‘But for his 
illness, which was very painful, I should have tried to 
see you before this. Now I cannot tell when we 
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shall meet. Changes which it is impossible for me 
to explain have come into my life. I must leave 
Oxford, and give up all thoughts of a university 
career. You know what a sacrifice this will be to 
me. My friends here try to dissuade me from 
taking this step, and sometimes I have been weak 
enough to listen to them. But I know how your 
father would have chosen in my position, and God 
has helped me to stand firm, Dearest Evy, think 
of me, pray for me. We may never meet again. 
It is more than likely.” Again the letter dropped 
from her nerveless fingers. She pressed her hand to 
her heart to still its frenzied beating. Was he poor? 
Oh, if she could only help him! And was it a 
fantastic sense of honour that made him keep away 
from her? And if it was, how was she to tell him 
that he was wrong? “Father! mother!” cried the 
poor child, tears raining down her face, “ why did you 
leave us so soon? Oh, we want you, we want you!” 

The words were spoken half-aloud. She stopped 
suddenly. In the silence the sound of her own voice 
had frightened her. What did it all mean? Were 
her senses deserting her? ‘“ We—may—never— 
meet—again.” The words repeated themselves in 
her brain, “‘ Never again—never again.” 

She wished to think them out—to reason—to 
understand, but she could not. Never again! never 
again! “Who said so? Regy? No, no; she was 
dreaming. It was only death that said ‘Never again.’” 

Crying out piteously, as if she had been hurt, she 
fell upon her knees and covered her face with her 
hands. She could not pray. The pain at her heart 
was too great; but the very passion brought rest. 
“ Never! never!” Who was it said that there was 
no “never” with the Lord ? 

Her father—her earthly father! Ah! He was 
with his Father—the Father of Spirits—the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. She drew back her breath 
with a sobbing sigh—while gently, like the falling of 
oil upon stormy waters, came word after word— 
thought after thought—out of the silent treasury 
of the past. Long—long—she knelt, not so much 
praying as thinking, remembering. Her dear letter 
lay at her feet. Her lamp died down, flamed out, 
and then left her in darkness. Her blind was up. 
She could see the dim outline of the shore and the 
sky, with its innumerable shining worlds, and the 
dark, dark sea moving restlessly far below. She 
felt happy, thankful, at rest. All her trouble had 
gone. She was not alone. She was cared for. 

Suddenly-—-ever afterwards she thought of it as a 
strange thing that it should happen at this time—her 
door was thrown violently open, and, almost before 
she could spring to her feet she saw a figure in a 
light apron rushing across her room, 

“It is me. Don’t be frightened, dear Miss Evy!” 
cried a voice she knew. 

“You! What is it, Rose?” 

The girl seized her by the arm. Through the 
darkness she could see her white, terrified face. 
“Let me stay with you,” she pleaded. 


“Stay! Of course you shall stay—as long as you 
like, dear Rose. I was feeling lonely,” said Evelyn 
quietly. ‘Light the candles, and sit down. What 
is the matter with you ?” 

“T will sit in the dark, Miss Evy. Give me your 
hand that I may feel it. Thank the Lord, who 
brought you here!” cried poor little Rose, bursting 
into hysterical weeping. 

“But what is it? Tell me your trouble. I might 
help you,” said Evelyn gently. She was sitting 
now, and Rose was crouching at her feet and 
grasping her dress. ‘‘ Are you afraid?” 

“ Of myself, Miss Evy, only myself. Oh! I was 
near going away from you to-night.” 

“Going away? Why? What do you mean, Rose?®” 

“Miss Evy, darting, he asked me. He’s been ask- 
ing me days upon days. ‘I'll marry you,’ he said-— 
‘I'll marry youin an English church, and you'll bea 
lady and a countess. Only trust me,’ he said, ‘and 
come away.’ And, Miss Evy, it sounded all reason- 
able like at first, for why shouldn’t I trust him? 
And then—then—oh ! I found out he wasn’t speak- 
ing true, and still—Miss Evy, darling, hice me, I’m 
safe here—nowhere else—nowhere else in all the 
wide world!” cried poor Rose. 

“Hush, Rose! hush! you are safe, dear—safe 
everywhere,” said Evelyn softly. She did not quite 
understand her poor little maid’s incoherent ravings ; 
but it came to her all at once that it was for this she 
herself had suffered, for this she had been comforted 
—that she might enter into the sufferings of another 
and pass on the light of consolation. “I have been 
in trouble too,” she said. “I was praying about it 
when you came in. And I have had such happy 
thoughts. Shall I tell you what they were ?” 

“Tell me! Tell me! Speak to me. Let me hear 
your voice,” cried the girl. And Evelyn spoke—told 
her of the one Father of heaven and earth, and of 
the Saviour who loves us to the end. Told how the 
solitary and forsaken are His, how He seeks the 
wanderer, how He tenderly comforts those who are 
stricken. ‘“ You are not alone, Rose. You are not 
helpless,” she cried. “I thought I was just now. 

3ut IT was wrong. He will give us the strength we 
need.” 

‘Are you sure—are you sure, Miss Evy? But 
you are not like me,” cried poor Rose. “ And they 
wouldn’t speak to you so. I’m only a poor servant- 
girl.” 

“It was the poor He came to—have you forgotten, 
Rose ?—those whom everyone else despised. And 
He was despised. He, the Lord of all the world, 
because He might be like them,” said Evelyn, in a 
broken voice. ‘“ Have we any right to be afraid? 
I have been afraid, and I am ashamed of myself 
for it.” 

“You afraid!” murmured Rose. ‘“ Why, Miss 
Evy ?” 

“T don’t know, Rose. But I shall try to put my 
fears away. You must try too.” 

“TJ will, I will, if you will help me, Miss Evy. 
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But here I atm, keeping you up and exciting you, 
and you so delicate,’ cried Rose, springing to her 
feet. ‘‘And what should we all do if you were ill?” 

Therewith, forgetting her troubles, she began to 
bustle cheerfully about the room. She made tea for 
Evelyn, out of her own little tea-kettle—tea which 
her young mistress would insist upon her sharing 
as she brushed out her beautiful long hair and 
helped her to undress. When all ler service was over 
and she still lingered, putting finishing touches to 
this and that in the room, Evelyn, who knew that 
Rose and one or two other of the servants had to 
sleep out while they were in Brighton, Mrs. Dela- 
maine uot having rooms enough for them, begged 
that she would make up a bed on the sofa, and 
with her for the night. “I am a little 
she said, smiling; “I shall sleep better 


oO 


remain 
nervous,” 
with someone near me.” 

And so they slept together, the young mistress 
and the young maid—slept the sleep of peace and 
innocence. ; 


CHAPTER XVII.-—AN 
A TRAVELLER was wandering through a distant 
country. he lost it ; 
and when night came he found himself by the brink 
of a torrent, that lay between him and the light and 
shelter he wished to reach. 
He could not 
limbs gave way under him. 


UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


The way was strange to him : 


How was he to face it ? 
He trembled and sickened and _ his 
Then through the dark- 
ness there came to him a voice of mourning. One 
weaker than himself was near him and imploring 
for his help. And, lo and behold! a strange thing 
happened ; for strength was poured inte his limbs, 
and his heart became firm as adamant, and he who 
had shrunk from going forward alone bore the burden 
of another on his arms. 

Is ita parable? Nay, not a parable only, but a 
truth, whose beauty and power have been confessed 
by hundreds, 

Our little Evelyn was going through the traveller's 
experience. The burden thrown upon her, of loneli- 
hess, sorrow, perplexity, wonder, had seemed more 
than she could bear. When her last hope failed her : 
when Regy, her one friend of the past, wrote to her 
mysteriously that his life was changing, and that they 
might never meet again, she had felt as if she could 
And then, 
all at once, the voice of One sore-bested sounded in her 
ears, and she found that she was able, in the strength 
of her Lord, not only to go forward herself, but to 


go on no longer in the strange country. 


help and support another. In after days she was 
wont to say that, from the night of Regy’s letter and 
Rose’s trouble a new life began for her. It was not 
free from pain, nor even from bewilderment. She was 
learning something about the great Babylon in which 
she found herself, and the knowledge would some- 
times make her dizzy and faint. 
who, by reason of her sweet face and charming [rish 
manners, was dangerously attractive, and who knew 


Poor, pretty Rose, 
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others of her unprotected class no less attractive than 
herself, would on these long autumn evenings, which 
they spent together (for Evelyn would not hear of 
her sleeping out any more) tell more stories than her 
own ; and the stories, which, though coloured as to 
their details by Rose’s lively [rish fancy, bore the 
stamp of truth, brought the warm blood of indigna- 
tion to Evelyn’s heart, and bitter tears to her eyes. 

Her 
eyes being opened, partly by the girls’ half-bantering, 
half-eynical remarks, and partly by Rose’s revelations, 
she began to see further than before—below the sur- 


She was learning, too, on her own account. 


face of society ; and there were moments when she 
could not endure the thoughts that crowded upon her. 
It is a bitter moment to a sensitive soul when it first 
faces as a fact what has been to it but a dogma with 
very little meaning—that there és the plague-spot 
of evil in the world. Through 
Evelyn was passing, and but for the faith implanted 


such a moment 


in her from her infancy, the firm, not-to-be-shaken 
confidence in a Divine love overshadowing all, her 
heart and brain might have broken down under the 
terrible strain that was put uponthem. Happily, too, 
with her mother’s gentleness and refinement, she had 
inherited a portion of her father’s determination. 
Nothing in her former life having developed this 
quality, it had lain dormant in her character; and 
even now it might never, but for the strong need 
of another, have sprung to light. When, indeed, the 
Miss Delamaines discovered that the “baby” Evelyn 
had an opinion and a will of her own, they were so 
much surprised as scarcely to be able to oppose her 
with vigour. 

It was on Rose’s behalf that she first asserted her- 
self. 
admiringly at the graceful young Irish girl. 
righteously indignant, demanded that Rose should at 


An admirer of Julia’s had presumed to look 
Julia, 


once be dismissed and sent back to London, and Mrs. 
Delamaine, though plaintively afraid of what the 
consequences might be of sending her adrift, gave 
way, as was common with her to well-sustained 
importunity. 

To the surprise of everyone, Evelyn interfered. 

“ Rose is my maid,” she said, “and IL like her. If 
she leaves, I must leave too.” 

“ Nonsense!” they all said; but she stood firm. 


“T am sorry to annoy you,” she said, “and I will 


give you any engagement you like about Rose’s 
good conduct ; but I cannot allow her to leave me.” 


$s 

And so the matter rested. Julia, meeting for once 
a steadier, if not stronger, will than her own, was 
obliged to give in; Rose, dreading separation from 
Evelyn more than anything else in the world, was 
wise enough to keep in the background; and Agnes, 
glad to see Julia foiled for once, was more friendly 
They stayed 
in Brighton during the month of November; Mr. 
Delamaine, who had returned from his visit to the 


than ever towards her father’s ward. 


Seotech moors, going backwards and forwards be- 
tween London and Brighton by train. 
Algernon and Dundas spent the prineipal part 
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of their time in London. “The railway journey,” 
they said, “ took too much out of them.” 

Clifford was more domestic. He had been suc- 
cessful in getting a little work for the press—on 
magazines and journals—and he could write as well 
in Brighton, he said, as anywhere else—an_ idea 
in which Mr. Delamaine encouraged him. 





but he, like the rest of the family, was surprised to 
find that it was not so easy to manage her as they 
fancied. Sentimental speeches made her smile, not 
weep. And she had curiously dexterous ways of 
turning the conversation when it verged upon topics 
which she thought too intimate to be discussed by 
mere acquaintances, Clifford told his sisters that 








“A letter that he had not seen.’—p 660. 


Clifford was what our French neighbours would 
call a posenr, a word for whieh we have no exact 
equivalent. He was always striking an attitude, or 
coming out in a new eharacter. Lately he had 
appeared as a man of feeling. He spoke low, looked 
melancholy, tuld sad stories, ate little and with 
small appetite, attended service at churches where 
the music was the sweetest. “I must have fine 
sensations,” he said. He took at the sane time to 
directing his conversation towards Evelyn, and seek- 
ing her sympathy for what he called his views. 
Generally he met her in the society of others, and 
their talk was subject to interruptions, but he 
believed, from her way of listening to him—Evelyn 
had the truly womanly art of listening well—that 
he was making a favourable impression upon her. 

He tried speaking to her sentimentally when, 
either in society or alone, they were thrown together ; 


their fathers ward was not so much of a baby as 
they thought, 

In London, whither they returned in the month of 
December, she ventured to assert herself still more. 
Supported by her guardian, who was always on her 
side in any difficulty, she formed her own little plan 
of life. He gave it out that her fortune was not 
what it had been expected to be, and yet he never 
allowed the want of money to stand in the way of 
any of her wishes. A pretty little victoria had 
been put at her disposal, and in it—here, too, Mr. 
Delamaine had come to her assistance-—she drove 
out to visit Mrs. Stevens and Pickles, and some of 
their neighbours in whom she had begun to take 
an interest. She took lessons, too, in painting and 
music and art-needlework, and she did not neglect 
the one or two severer studies upon which she had 
entered with her father. Her quiet, consistent life 
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won for her the respect of the household. The girls 
ceased to banter her. She took their jests so well. 
Besides, this was Julia’s observation, “One always 
felt sorry for it afterwards.” They did not even 
banter one another so much as they had done. 
Evelyn never preached, never put herself forward in 
the least, but the conversation took a higher tone in 
her presence. The boys, who liked, they said, to see 
her face light up when any large or serious topic was 
discussed before her, brought her in the news of the 
Clifford, finding that his attitudes 
and views were thrown away upon her simplicity, 
fell back upon his natural manner, which was not 


outside world. 


displeasing. He was very much of a wag, this poor 
poseur. Evelyn, however, liked wags. When Clif- 
ford had sueceeded in making her laugh heartily 
once or twice over some very simple jest, he was ten 
times more in love with her than ever. He was also 
in far less of a hurry to pour out his feelings 

So the weeks wore on. The spring came, and with 
it a general gathering itself together of the great 
house. There was talk of new dresses, and sodrées, 
and private views, and fétes and concerts, and this 
and that great lady—papa’s clients—who were very 
kind to them, as well they might be, for what had 
papa not done for them ?—were coming up to town, 
and there would be invitations in plenty by-and-by. 

Such a rustling of silks and satins and laces—such 
shopping—such smiting of the long-suffering piano— 
such cleaning and burnishing and re-arranging and 
re-decorating |! The poor men were hunted from one 
favourite corner to another, and Evelyn, who had 
not been feeling well for some days, spent much of 
heartache 


her time in her own room. Headache 


lassitude! She struggled against them bravely ; but 





in vain, She was suffering frem the climate of 
London in spring—the tierce winds, the hard, dull, 
metallic atimosphere—and her wisest plan would 
have been to have given way for a time to the sense 
But she had 
no one to advise her excepting Rose, and poor Rose, 


of tiredness that had crept over her. 


being in continual dread that the angels, who must 
be, she thought, her young mistress’s sisters and 
brothers, would come in search of her, was all for 
her rousing herself. Evelyn did what she could ; 
but the effort did not help much. 
and weaker; her eyes became so deep and large that 


She grew paler 


it terrified Rose to look into them, and an expression 
of paticnt sadness settled down upon her face. 
There was real danger in those days that the 
delicate nature, submitted to so long and terrible a 
Strain, might break down altogether. But a change, 
destined to have great significance for her future, 
came into her life at this time. 

One day—it was in the month of April, and the 
skies were softer and the air was balmier than they 
had been—she went out early in the afternoon for 
one of her music lessons, 


The house in which her 
teacher lived was on the further side of the Park. 
She walked across it, accompanied by Rose, and the 
Victoria was to call for her at the end of the lesson. 
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Evelyn was feeling even more listless than usual 
that day. 
had tired her, and she was glad, when the carriage 


The walk, followed by the music-lesson, 


came, to lie back amongst the cushions, and enjoy to 
the full the sensation of rest. 
tion, her eyes half-closed, and her little white face 


She was in this posi- 


looking almost death-like amongst her dark draperies, 
when the carriage eaine to a sudden standstill, and 
It was 
a block—they were in the Park and close to Prince’s 
Gate—caused by the passage of one of the royal 


she looked up to see if anything was wrong. 


carriages, and Evelyn was about to settle herself 
back amongst the cushions when she saw close to 
the railings a face she knew. 

The man to whom it belonged wore a shabby coat, 
and had about bim an air of neglect such as is seldom 
seen except in those who, as the expressive phrase 
goes, have “let themselves down.” Before Evelyn saw 
him he had been looking at her—looking with a 
pain such as she could hardly have imagined, But 
when she glanced towards him he turned away. 
He could not, he dared not, let it be supposed that 
he knew her. 

He had not taken her simplicity into account. 
“Stop! stop!” Distinctly the sweet voice came 
towards him. The carriage, which had begun to 
move on, pulled up. “Mr. Merrill!” The other 
loiterers looked at him. A pretty sort of man he, 
He hesitated. 
Should he take advantage of her simplicity? In 
that flash of time 
second—he saw, or thought he saw, a look of trouble 


to be the friend of a fashionable lady ! 
it was merely the fraction of a 


in her face, and, obeying his impulse, he sprang to 
the side of the carriage. In an instant her, two 
little hands were extended and her eyes were beam- 
ing with pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Merrill, I am so glad to see you!” she 
cried out breathlessly. 
I thought you had forgotten us 
And won't you come with me to Mr. Delamaine’s? 


“T thought I was never 
to see you again. 


They are all so anxious to see you!” 

Poor Edwin! What was he to say? what was he 
to do ? 
mistake about her. 
about himself ? 


He was not coxcomb enough to make any 
But how if he made a mistake 
“T missed our talks on board the 
ship so much,” went on the young girl. 

He managed to smile. It was the old smile. 
Evelyn had seen it in her dreams—half mournful, 
“You are very kind to remember 

‘But I am afraid you would be 
1 don't talk in 


half cynical. 
them,” he said. 
disappointed if I came to see you. 
that way now.” 

“Oh! why not?” 

‘** Life in London is so serious.” 

Her face fell. ‘“ Yes; I have been finding that out 
too. It is one reason why I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Talk tome?” and then—he had not had the 
least intention, when she made him speak to her, of 
saying anything of the sort—‘‘I am not fit to be 
any body’s friend,” he burst out. 

“You ! not fit! what do you mean?” cried Evelyn. 
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She looked into his face, and noticed for the first 
time how haggard it was, and then it flashed upon 
her that his coat was shabby, and that he had not the 
well-cared-for look of those whom she was accustomed 
to meet in London. She had more experience now than 
when Edwin first met her on board the ship, and it 
was impossible that the hints which had been thrown 
out before her should not return to her mind. For an 
instant they came ; but she thrust them away. She 
looked at her friend with dilating eyes. He was ill ; 
he was poor; he was suffering. She did not—she 
could not believe that he was anything but good. 

And meanwhile —it all passed in a second—Ed win 
was answering her. “I mean what I said to you 
before, dear Miss Dacre,” he said sadly; “I do not 
belong to your world.” 

“But you might,” said Evelyn. 

“Ah! if we all did what we might.” 

“You will,” she said firmly. 

He paused for a moment; then, in a curiously 
shaken voice, “ You think I will?” 

“Tam sure you will!” Her face was bright with 
colour, and her sweet violet- eyes shone out like 
stars. 

“Ah! if you think so!” said Edwin. 

He dared not trust himself any longer. “I must 
not keep you,” he said, raising his hat. ‘ Good- 
bye.” 


“Good-bye,” said Evelyn. “We shall meet again.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—NIGHT AND MORNING, 
EDWIN MERRILL spent the hours that followed 
that brief interview in restless wandering through 
the quiet streets and squares that lie westward of 
the Park. The evening came ; he wandered on still. 
Darkness fell. By the light of one of the scattered 
street-lamps he looked at his watch. Nine o’clock,. 
He had not dined. That was nothing, for he had no 
appetite. But it was the hour when he had intended 
to meet the friends whom he had lately made. They 
were not very creditable friends. Two of them 
he had met on board ship; to the others those two 
had introduced him. Last night they had won 
almost all his money. ‘To-night he had promised 
himself his revenge. He put his thumb and_fore- 
finger into his waistcoat pocket and drew out a gold 
coin. It was his last. He fingered it for a few 
moments, and then put it back again and turned 
his uncertain steps westwards. 

“This one time more. It shall be the last,” he 
said to himself. “ After all, I can’t lose much, and 
I may win; and if I do win, it will set me on my 
feet again. In any case I will stop.” 

For a few yards he went on westwards. His steps 
were curiously undecided. Then he pulled up. An 
uncontrollable force seemed to be drawing him back. 
“The last time!” a voice within him cried out. 
“You know it will not be the last time. If you go 
to-night, you will go to-morrow ; and if you go to- 
morrow 





He stood like one rooted to the spot. 


He could not move. His sight grew dim ; his breath 
was hurried ; the beads of agony stood on his brow, 
Ah! sweet eyes! sad eyes! Have you seen the 
last of them for ever? “I have been finding that out, 
too,” the gentle, mournful voice came back to him, 
“T was wanting to talk to you.” Alone! bewildered! 
sorrowful! living in a world where no one under- 
stood her! Asking for a friend! And _ he, who 
could be her friend, and who would not! Would 
not! Why? Because he had other friends and other 
tastes than hers. Because they were too dear 
—Edwin’s lip curled scornfully—too precious to be 
relinquished, because he could not trust himself to 
uct as a gentleman and a man of honour. 

His face was still westward. He turned as if he 
had been stung. “ Not to-night,” he said to himself; 
“not to-night.” Rapidly he walked away. No in- 
decision in his steps now. His walk quickened—it 
was almost a run. On! on! never trusting himself to 
look back ; on, as if the avenger of death were at his 
heels. Through quiet streets and squares into bril- 
liantly lighted thoroughfares; plunging again into 
silent quarters—through dull, narrow lanes, each 
with its flaming gin-palace in a conspicuous corner, 
On! on! Ten o’clock—eleven o'clock. He was walk- 
ing still. The town spread out; the streets were 
wider, the shops more scattered. The few there 
were had closed their shutters. Twelve o'clock. His 
feet were tired, and his legs were trembling under 
him. But he held on still. He was an escaped 
prisoner—he was flying for life, dear life! 

One o'clock. The air blew fresh upon his face, 
and he knew it was a changed air. He pulled up, 
and looked round him, Absolute solitude; not a 
sound, not a stir. The moon, which was near its 
full, rose slowly. He could see it gilding the roofs 
of the houses he had left behind him, and changing 
the dull vapours that floated over the city into a 
golden tabernacle. He was in an open road, bor- 
dered on either side with what in this light looked 
like common land. Had he shaken himself free of 
the town at last? Was he safe? 

As he asked himself the question, he heard heavy 
footsteps behind him, and facing round, saw the flash 
of a policeman’s lantern turne: upon him. From the 
unsteadiness of his gait the man took him to be the 
worse for liquor, 

* Going much further?” he said. 

“T don’t know. I think I have lost my way.” 

The man gave a little laugh. ‘So it seems,” le 
said, 

* But is there an inn near here ? 

“What! Ain’t you had enough yet?” asked the 
policeman with a chuckle. 

‘“*T want a bed for the night,” said Edwin gravely. 

Something in his accent and manner struck the 
policeman, and he answered, ‘ Well, sir, if so be you 
could pay for it——” 

“T have money in my pocket.” Edwin pulled out 
his sovereign. “But it is so late. I am afraid I 
shall find no one up.” 


” 
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“Then come along with me,” said the policeman. 
“My mate ‘ll be coming on just now; and my missus, 
she have a room to spare.” 

. . * * > » 

When Edwin opened his eyes the next morning 
he found himself in a little barely furnished room, 
with whitewashed walls and a tiny latticed window. 
The sunlight poured in brilliantly. A multitude of 
birds—thrushes and larks and linnets—were sing- 
ing. He could see from where he lay what looked like 
the flash of blue waters through trees. 

He lifted himself up on his elbow and looked out, 
wondering what had come to him. Was fancy play- 
ing him a trick, or was he asleep still? For this 
little room, with its white walls and bricked floor, 
was strangely familiar to him. He shut his eyes 
and slept for another hour. His sleep was haunted 
with curious visions, and when he awoke and looked 
out again on still the same scene—the room with its 
clean but scanty furniture, its white walls and 
small latticed windows—it seemed like a dream 
within a dream. Long, long ago, when he first 
came to England as a boy, he had lived through one 
delightful summer holiday in just such a room as 
this. It was the home of 
One cottage room in England is very much like 
another,” he said to himself. 

He remained perfectly still for a few minutes. 
The birds had left off singing; but other sounds 
came to him—voices and the passage of feet under 
his windows, 


* Ah! what nonsense ! 





Children laughing, and crying, and 
chattering, and then, after an interval, the clashing 
of church bells. 

“Ah!” said Edwin to himself. “It is Sunday. 
Dear! dear! There was a church close to that 
other cottage. I think I must go and have a look at 
this one.” 

He got up with difficulty, for his limbs were full 
of pain, and struggled through his dressing. He 
was only just ready when there came a knock at 
the door of his room. He cried out, “Come in!” 
And a quiet-looking elderly woman, with snow- 
white hair, appeared on the threshold. 

“Please, sir,” she began, and then broke short, 
and stood gazing at him. 

“Why!” said Edwin, holding out his hand, and 
smiling, “how did you come here, Mrs. Car- 
penter?” 

“How did I come, Mr. Edwin? It’s my own 
home, for this many years, ever since I came across 
the water with my son. And didn’t I ask you to 
come and see me whenever—— God help you, my 
lad!” breaking down as she caught a full sight of 
What have 





his face, “but you’ve fallen away! 
they been doing to you ?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” answered Edwin, with 
alittle laugh. ‘“ And so chance brought me to your 
door last night, Sally. How strange! If I were 
superstitious, I should call it a good omen.” 

“Ay! but was it all chance?” said the old 
woman, weeping. “Did you no think of old Sally ? 
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Did you no mean to give her a sight of your counten- 
ance ?” 

“Ah! dear old Sally!” said Edwin, smiling. 
“Yes; I did mean. But you know what my good 
intentions always were. The sort of thing roads are 
paved with. I mustn’t say such things, must I ? 
Well, I will be good. You shall do exactly as you 
please with me, just as you used to do. You always 
had a strong will, Sally. Do you know, I think it 
must have been your will that dragged me here last 
night? I was rushing away from Babylon—just 
running as hard as I could tear—didn’t know where I 
was going, and your son—by-the-by, was the fine 
fellow who picked me up last night really and truly 
‘my son John’ ?” 

“Mr. Edwin! Mr. Edwin!” 

“And am I in Thames Ditton, the sweet little 
village where the shining river flows down to the 
sea? Well! well! How strangely things come 
about !” 

“Strangely! You may say that, Mr. Edwin! 
That the Lord should bring you to my door!” said 
Sally in a broken voice. “ My bairn that I nursed 
years ago in the strange land across the water! And 
you'll stay a bit now you’ve come?” 

“Yes, Sally dear. I'll stay a bit. Give me a 
glass of milk, if you have one, and then take me to 
church. There! The bells have left off ringing.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Edwin. For this once we'll 
creep in late. It’s but a stone’s throw from the 
door. My daughter—she’s gone on with the children. 
They sing in the choir. Ah! Mr. Edwin dear, do 
you mind the days when you and me used to sil 


together ?” 


1g 
* Jerusalem the golden, 
Where loftily they sing’ 
O’er pain and sorrow olden 
For ever triumphing!” 


murmured Edwin. ‘“ Yes, yes; I remember. I’ve 
not triumphed yet, Sally. Don't ery, dear! I may. 
And now, come along! Too weak to go? Non- 
sense! Give me your arm. Now then, quick 
march! Ah! how delicious this air is! I feel in- 
clined to live here always, Sally.” 

“Tf you would, Mr. Edwin, if you would!” 

“Sally, you are much too excitable. Keep quiet, 
like a good old soul. I will stay with you for two or 
three days—as long as my resources hold out. And 
then I must hie me back to Babylon, and put my 
neck into the yoke. With your prayers, my dear 
good old soul, and somebody else’s good wishes, 
and—— ” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Edwin.” 

“Hush, Sally! Thoughts are falling thick upon 
me. With God’s help.” They were close to the 
porch of the little ivy-covered church, and the voices 
of prayer and response came floating out into the sun- 
shine. Edwin uncovered his head. “ 
“Ves ; I wish it. 


by-and-by.” 


Go on, Sally,” 


he said. Perhaps I will come in 


She hesitated, looked into his face pleadingly, read 
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sumething there which made speech impossible, and 
without another word passed on to her place under 
the gallery where the children sang. 

* * * * * ” 

When 
Babylon he had spent about a week in the cottage of 
“my son John,” and had been treated, he said 
He took away with him a 
memorial of his visit, in the shape of a few sheets of 


Edwin left his old nurse and returned to 


laughingly, like a prince. 


manuscript, with which he hoped to make a fresh 
start. He was in debt to his landlady, and several 
others, who provided him with the necessaries of life, 
and the next instalment of his allowance would not 
be due for some time. Deeply anxious to lead a life 
of industry and peace, he was in sore perplexity as to 
This 


was the problem he was trying to face on the morn- 


how to live until his work became productive. 


ing after his return to his old lodgings. 

He had not been altogether idle in London, and 
fugitive pieces of work of a desultory character had 
been sent off to various editors during the past few 
weeks. For the most part these had been merely 
“declined with thanks.” In one or two cases the 
rejections were accompanied by brief 
His 
little judgment. 


notices of 


encouragement and warning. verses showed 


considerable talent but The con- 
ception of a certain story was good; but it had been 
worked out with too little care. 
trenchant, but 
letters were on his desk that day. 


A political article 
Such 
He read them 


was startlingly inaccurate. 
with care, and put them down sadly, 
his late efforts had missed fire. It 
did not think 
instances than one they had been thrown off when his 
If he had seen them in print 
he would probably have been the first to shudder, 
And yet that they should all have met with the 
What was he to do? 
Give up the thought of higher things—try something 


Every one of 
was true that he 
them himself. In 


much of more 


brain was hot with wine. 


same fate seemed ominous. 


look out for a situation as clerk or book- 
But he had that 
employments as these a host of men were struggling. 


humble 
keeper ? heard even for such 

He was sitting before his desk, the manuscript Le 
had just finished on one side of him, his letters and 
the sheaf of rejected contributions which he was 
turning over idly on the other, Ah! what 
this? A letter that he had not seen. He took it up 
and looked at it. It was addressed in a light, deli- 
cate, feminine handwriting. 


Was 


It was not his sister's 
that he was certain, What 
other lady would be writing to him? Moved by a 
curious faney—a fancy that made him smile and 
bite his lip—he tore the letter open. 

An enclosure dropped out upon the desk. 


nor his mothers. Of 


He saw 
what it was at once, and sat gazing at it for a few 
moments like one paralysed. 
his burning eyeballs. 
a curious mistake—an illusion ! 

No mistake. He looked at it again. 
was staring him in the face. 


He pressed his hand to 


He was dreaming. This was 


There it 


A clean, crisp Bank of 
England note, of sufficient value—if he would take 
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it and use it—to free him from his present dith- 
culties. But could he? Dared he? 

When he turned to the letter in his hand for ex. 
planation his limbs were trembling and his veins 
stood out like knotted cords from his forehead. What 
Was in that letter no one but Edwin and one other 
ever knew ; but before he had read it through he was 
on his knees, his hand pressed to his heart to still its 
throbbing, and his blood coursing like liquid fire 
through his veins. Moments that seemed like hours 
He knelt on still. His lips moved 
—moved as if he were in prayer; but only two 


passed over him. 


small words passed out into the silence—“ I will! J 
will!” over and over again, as if it were a charm, the 
same words. So on till he grew calmer. Then, white 
and spent, like one who had passed through a death- 
look of 


strangely set face, he rose from his knees and sat 


agony, but with a determination in_ his 


down before his desk. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE DAWN OF A NEW REPUTATION, 
ALL the Delamaines’ friends were interested in Eve- 
lyn, and some of the fine ladies—papa’s clients— 
who had come up to town and sent the usual invita- 
tions to the family, discovered that they had been in- 
timate with Sir Jolin and Lady Dacre, and requested 
Lady 
Olive Cunninghame, who was well known at that 


to be specially introduced to their daughter. 


time in society as an enlightened patroness of the 
fine arts and a gracious Lady Bountiful, was one of 
these. At one of the Delamaines’ afternoon at-homes 


she made a particular becoming ac- 
quainted with Evelyn. 


Lady Olive had more experience than Reginald, 


point of 


and she would not be cheated of her intention to talk 
quietly with the pretty, fragile girl, whose mother 
had been the most intimate friend of her own youth. 

* Don't let us be disturbed until it is quite neces- 
sary,” she said to Agnes ; “ L rely upon you.” 

Agnes passed on the great lady’s request to her 
sisters and mother, and while tea was going round 
and the piano was being taken hy storm, Evelyn and 
her new friend sat together talking in a recess near 
one of the windows, 

* And so you know my friend Reginald Stirling,” 
said the great lady, when, at her request, Evelyn 
had told her something about her life at Capri. “I 
wonder, now, if you can tell me what has come to 
him ? 
where. 

Evelyn said that she had only heard from him 
once or twice—that she was perplexed—that she 
wished very much to know. “Do you think,” she 
said, faltering, “that he can be poor?” 


‘No, no. 


Before his father’s death he used to go every- 
Now one never sees him at all.” 


I saw what his father’s will was proved 
under—an immense sum in personalty alone, It is 
certainly not poverty that has made him disappear. 
It must There are 
rumours Some say he has taken up with 
singular ideas—has turned socialist, or something as 


be something else. curious 


about. 


























“*And so you knew my friend Reginald Stirling.” 


foolish. But I should not believe that of my friend 
Reginald unless I heard it from his own lips. I 
believe he lives entirely amongst the poor.” 

“Oh! that is so like him!” cried Evelyn. “ But 
why should he give up everyone else ?” 

“That is just it; and his universicy career too, 
which promised, they say, to be brilliant. There is 
just one other theory. 
it.” 


Sut [scarcely like to mention 


“Oh, do! 
of him.” 


Pray do, Tecould not think differently 

“Nor could I,” said Lady Olive, with a reassuring 
smile. “But this is not derogatory to him 
eyes, that is to say. 


in my 
They hint that his father made 
his money, in the beginnings of his fortune, in some 
curious way—took a small business from somebody 


else—a brother or a cousin—and made it pay 

changed his name that no one might know how the 
money came. Oh! it is a long story, with a great 
many ins and outs, and, of course, | may have the 
wrong end of it altogether. They say the money was 
made out of the necessities of the poor, and now, if 
you please, what must this headstrong, quixotic 
youth do but take up the old name 


or something of the sort : 


Crook, or Crock, 
these English names, my 
dear, are enough to make one despair of the race. 
The story makes one wish,” cried the indignant lady, 
“that there were some benevolent institution where 
enthusiastic young people could be honourably de- 
tained until they had cut their wisdom-teeth.” 

This was the substance of Evelyn’s memorable con- 


Versation with Lady Olive Cunninghame. It came 
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at a good time, preventing her from thinking se 
much as she might have done of her 
meeting with Edwin Merrill in the Park, and of the 
letter written on the evening of that day, with tears 
and prayers, the remembrance of which was some- 


otherwise 


times positively alarming to her. 

Three or four weeks had gone by since she sent 
that letter, when one evening, at the dinner-table, 
Mr. Delamaine made an announcement that called 
the warm blood to her cheeks. 

*‘ By-the-by, Evelyn,” he said, “do you remember 
our travelling companion, Edwin Merrill? He is 
coming to see us this evening.” 

“This evening!” cried Mrs. Delamaine. (Evelyn 
was thankful she was not called upon to speak.) 
“Then you have seen him?” 

“Yes; L saw him to-day. Looking a little worn; 
but one ean understand that. He says he has been 
working very hard lately. He has written a little 
book, which is to be brought out shortly by one of 
the first publishing firms in London, and he has 


been taken on to the staff of the Pioneer. That 
reminds me, Agnes. Those articles that you 
and I were puzzling our brains over—do you re- 


member?” 

“Qh, yes, I remember,” said the clever Miss Dela- 
“IT wanted to find out the author. They 
are very picturesque.” 

They are splendidly written,” cried 
“There has not been anything like them 
They are making 


maine. 


“ Picturesque ! 
Clifford. 
in the periodical press for years. 
the fortune of the Pioneer.” 
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“So T told the editor,” said Mr. Delamaine. “He 
ix an old client of mine, Curiously enough, he looked 
in to-day, just after Edwin left me. What do you 
think,’ turning to his wife, “of your nephew being 
the author?” 

“Edwin?” said good Mrs. Delamaine. “Oh, dear! 
how glad Tam. And I was just wondering what I 
should say about him to my poor sister, who has 
written me such a letter. I was going to ask papa to 
risk it, and take him up once more. Poor dear boy! 
to think of our misjudging him so! For he must have 
been working hard all this time ; and papa heard 
Well, never mind. If people would only leave off 
talking—but I suppose they never will, as long as 
the world lasts,” sighed the loquacious lady. “ Why 
didn’t you ask him to dinner, papa?” 

“T did, my dear, but he declined. Too busy, he 
said.” 

“He mustn’t be allowed to work too hard. Satur- 
day is always a holiday. Let us ask him to spend 
from Friday evening till Monday with us. Shall we, 
papa?” said Mrs. Delamaine. 

“As you all like. I leave him in your hands,” 
answered Mr. Delamaine. 

The ladies retired to the drawing-room, where the 
returning prodigal was further discussed. But Eve- 
lyn was not present at the discussion. Finding it 





impossible to keep calm, she had slipped away to 
She sat down there, and tried to 
think over what she had heard, 

Her pulses were beating a triumphant march, but 
there was an undercurrent of nervous feeling at her 
heart. Had she been right, after all? Was he really, 
when she met him that day, sad, solitary, hungry— 
verging on ruin and despair? And did her impulsive 


her own room. 


LAE VOICE -Of 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. 


HERE is a twofold voice in 
autumn, one sombre and the 
other cheerful. 
voice is the voice of decay ; 


The sombre 


of withered leaves and faded 
flowers, of growth arrested 
and beauty vanished. The 
cheerful voice is the voice of 
harvest, telling of fruit ripened 
and stored, solid results of 
labour realised, expectations 
in some degree fulfilled, hope 
turned into enjoyment. Yet 
the two voices are not neces- 
sarily discordant ; a fine har- 
mony may come from blending 
them ; for, after harvest, decay assumes a different 
character; after a life of labour, crowned with happy 


AUTUMN IN 


action help him, or had she heen deceived by her 
excited fancy? Ina few moments she would know, 
“T shall only have to look in his face,” she said 
to herself. But how, with this consciousness at her 
heart, she would be able to meet him, Evelyn did 
not know. 

She was sitting in the dark, for the darkness, she 
always said, helped her to think. The visitors’ bell 
rang, and she heard steps and voices. An interval, 
and then it rang again. She remembered that other 
visitors besides Edwin Merrill were expected that 
evening, That would make it easier. But still she 
sat on. She would let him talk to the others before 
she went down. The door of her room opened, and 
she started up. “Oh! Miss Evy dear, I beg pardon. 
I didn’t know,” said little Rose. “1 was only think- 
ing of straightening the room.” 

“Come in, Rose,” said Evelyn. “I am glad you 
disturbed me. I must go down-stairs.” 

“T wouldn't if I was tired, Miss Evy.” Rose 
lighted the wax candles on the toilet-table, and the 
light shone on Evelyn’s glowing face and sparkling 
eyes. “You're feeling better this evening, dear 
miss ?” said the young girl softly. 

“Yes, Rose, I think so. I have had a pain at my 
heart all these days, and the pain has gone. But [ 
am a little afraid still.” 

“ Afraid, Miss Evy ?” 

“T can't tell you why. Good-night, Rose. Don’t 
sit up for me; we may be late.” 

And Evelyn went out. 

“Now I’d just like to know all about it,” said 
Rose to herself. ‘‘ But, whoever it is, God bless her 
and him too! 


” 


(To be concluded.) 
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results, it may come without a sting ; for the life that 
is passing away has fulfilled its purpose, and like the 
fabled phoenix, it decays to renew its youth on a 
future day. 

When autumn has fairly arrived, when the nip has 
come into the evening air, when the day visibly 
shortens, and the sun takes a lower circle in the sky, 
the change from summer is very marked. The 
flowers lie bruised and half withered, the trees are 
fast getting leafless, the very grass turns grey or 
brown, and the traces of fresh life and growth dis- 
appear. With the fall of the leaf come sickness 
and infirmity ; and the aches and agues that prevail 
at this season are but too well known. The birds 
of song are silent, the birds of passage are gone, the 
plough makes havoc of what remains of vegetation 
in the fields, and the gardener hastens to remove to 
the conservatory many of the bright but delicate 
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plants that have made the garden so beautiful during 
the brief reign of summer. 

How to point this moral everyone knows, but 
very few lay it to heart. This world is a fading 
world; not a home that can satisfy us, but a passing 
scene. It is wise to look beyond it, and fasten our 
Whatever is bright and 
attractive in nature blooms only to decay. Few 


anchor in a firmer soil. 


things are more beautiful than flowers, but how soon 
their beauty goes; even in summer it is only by 
successions of them, according to their times of bloom- 
ing, that we get a permanent supply ; and where are 
they in winter ? 
watch a fine tree coming into leaf ; first the purple 


It is delightful in early spring to 


buds, then the half-open leaflets, hanging like 
bunches of emeralds on the branches, and last of 
all the rich round canopy of leaf when the foliage 
is fully out. But for how short a time does the 
tree preserve its beauty! Autumn comes, with its 
drenching rains, and frosty breath, and blustering 
winds, and what becomes of our magnificent tree? 
Are these crumpled, crumbling, shattered leaves, 
bedraggled with mire, which the wind ‘is driving 
hither and thither as if in very derision, the only 
remains of the magnificent foliage that so delighted 
us in summer ? 

And is not this the emblem of the instability of 
Do they not all 
pass away, and some of them so quickly that we 
seem hardly to have known them at all?) Think of 
the numberless children whose life is ended before 
Think of the 
young widows and widowers who have hardly tasted 
Think 


of the blooming families, the joy of happy parents, 


even the best of earthly things ? 


their first birthday comes round, 
the joys of wedded life when they are over. 


in whose ranks fever, and consumption, and diph- 
theria make such ravages. But take even a life 
which has not been invaded by premature sorrow: 
does it not seem to flit past before it has well 
begun ? 
one is almost ashamed to repeat them. 


These truths are so commonplace that 
But though 
they are commonplace to the ear, they are not 
commonplace to the heart. Who of all that are 
weary of hearing them, are as yet under the real in- 
fluence of them? Have you really ceased to treat 
the world as your home? Has the world to come 
become yours, so that you are habitually under the 
influence of it, and are trying day by day to realise 
it, and live for it? Have you set your affection on 
the things that are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God? As you see the withered 
leaves tossed about by the wind, do you realise that 
those objects which fill the natural heart are not a 
whit more substantial ? And have you truly entered 
into that covenant which secures for you treasures 
that cannot be shaken, treasures that scorn the rav- 
ages of time, and survive the decay of worlds ? 

But it is not the outer world only that decays; we 
ourselves deeay as well. As the prophet says, “ We 
all do fade as a leaf.” The truth is not a weleome 
one at any age. It is next to impossible to get 








the child to admit into his mind that he is a dying 
He die? the 
The world is all before 
him—life with its thousand paths to tread, all the 
dreams of his faney yet to be realised; it looks like 
indefinite ages before he can be old, before it can 
be time for him to think of dying. Nor is the 
thought much more weleome in middle life. Enter 
into conversation with a man of forty, and inquire 
whether he thinks seriously of the future life. The 
chances are he will turn on you and ask, “ Are you 
mistaking me fora man of seventy? Let him think of 
these things, but why should I be called on to trouble 
myself about them?” And even men and women of 
seventy—how prone they are to put off the evil day. 
Just because they have lived so long they have got 
familiar with the idea of living, and anything else 
seems strange and unnatural. There is something 
in the heart that resists the idea that we have 
but a short and uncertain time on earth. No 
wonder that God often takes strong measures to 
lodge a living conviction of this truth in our hearts. 
It seems almost vain to expect that the sight of 
the decaying world around us in autumn will avail in 
any case to originate a right sense of our frailty. 
But it may be the means of recalling and deepening 
impressions that have been made by more powerful 
Would to God that we were only more 
teachable! Then we should not need those terrible 


creature and may die at any time. 
thing is out of the question. 


influences. 


lessons from appalling bereavements or sudden re- 
verses of fortune by which we are taught the reality 
of autumn. We should not need to have our dearest 
friends torn from our embrace, we should not need to 
have the members of our family circle struck down 
one after another, to make us familiar with the 
thought—Die you must one day: possibly to-night. 
We should not be so stupidly insensible to the 
thought that life is not all before us—that much of it 
is already past and gone ; we should be more ready 
to see how baseless are many of our dreams of 
worldly ease, and we should be more earnest in asking 
grace to make us like the musk or the sandal-wood, 
that emit fragrance when they are bruised and broken. 
But we neglect the little lessons, and hence the 
terrible things in righteousness by which we are 
taught that this is not our rest. 

So much for what we have called the more sombre 
of the two voices of autumn. But, as we have said, 
autumn has a cheerful voice likewise. In all 
ages the season of harvest has been a season of 1e 
joicing; “ they joy before Thee according to the joy 
in harvest.” And the joy of harvest is such that 
it seems to set at defiance the decaying processes of 
autumn. We are reminded of that scene in the 
Apocalypse, where “the angel ascending from the 
east, having the seal of the living God, cried to the 
four angels to whom it was given to hurt the earth 
and the sea, saying, “ Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, until we have sealed the servants 
of our God in their foreheads.” Once God’s servants 
were sealed, the angels might do their worst. And 








once the harvest is secured, the 
processes of decay in autumn may 
work as they will. The treasure 
is secured, the vital substances 
are in the storehouse, what is 
left for autumn to play with is 
but the husk and the frame; 
now that enough is provided for 
man and beast, now that the 
product of nature for the season 
is safe, the biting air, and the 





boisterous wind, and the drench- 
ing rain may do their worst; 
they may buffet the shell, for 
the kernel is secure. 

And may not they cherish a 
similar feeling whose lives have 
been crowned by a_ substantial 
harvest ? What matters it to 
them, comparatively, that they 
fade as a leaf, if they have heen 
enabled in some measure to 
fulfil the purpose of life, and 

do the work given them to do? > What 


though they witness in their bodies—perhaps 


in their minds too—to the ravages of time? 
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What though the bodily organs are 


fast decaying, 
and the symptoms of decrepitude coming on apace ? 
The rich voice that used to charm the company 
of admiring listeners has become thin and cracked. 
The athletic arm that the 
lookers with its feats of gigantic strength is now 


used to astonish on- 


shrunken and feeble. The sport that was looked 
forward to with such eagerness and followed with 
such delight, has no charm now. It is said of 


one of our greatest writers, that when, after being 
struck with paralysis, he tried to guide the pen 
that had charmed the world, and found that he could 
The 
philosophy of the world does not rise higher in the 


not write a single word, he burst into tears. 


view of the inevitable law of decay, than bid you 
“orin and bear it.” No, says the Christian, there is 
no need to grin, and I can do something better than 
bear it. To am thankful that in my youth L was 
enabled to commit myself to Jesus Christ, and that, 
amid faults and failures innumerable, [ have been able 
Tam thankful that I 
have in some measure fulfilled the purpose of my 
life. 
to grumble because my strength is exhausted. 


in some degree to follow Him. 


I have done my day’s work, and I don't need 
God 
knows [ have nothing to beast of —I have every 
thing to be humble for; [ know that no service of 
mine is worthy of acceptance on its own account, 
and that all needs to be sprinkled with atoning 
blood. 


do, and so far as [ have suceeeded, I have secured 


But T have tried to do the work given me to 
my harvest. If I have spent my strength, I have 
not spent it in vain. If have come to the end of my 
Why 


now what I was ? 


life, | have come also to the end of my work. 


should TE moan because Lam not 
Through the vrace of God T ean Jook forward to a 
better life, sure to dawn on me when this life is 
ended, Do not the tokens of decay tell me that [am 
drawing nearer to heaven? When the outward man 
perishes, is not the inner man renewed day by day ? 

Who can measure the satisfaction of having thus 
secured a harvest as the result of one’s life? It is 
the want of any harvest that makes many an old 
age miserable. Even men who have succeeded in 
life, as the phrase is, are not exempt from this 


misery, There is nothing in the retrospect they can 


PEACE THROUGH 


(St. JOHN XX. 


BY THE REV. A. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., 
THRIST was the most natural Teacher that the 
world has ever seen. Even when His words 


are of the most startling character, and when 


they seemed to contradict the conventional and 


natural modes of thought, they are startling only 
because He was right and the conventional was 
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dwell on with satisfaction. They teave nothing 
behind them to work for good results after they are 
gone. What they have got has perished in the 
using, They see all that is bright and joyous in 
life passing away, and faith gives them no glimpse of 
anything better to come. 

Surely there is a striking lesson here for those 
beginning life. Take eare lest you come at last to 
the desolation of those who have secured no harvest. 
Take care lest you have to look back on a life 
Think seriously 


for what purpose God has given you your life. Make 


wasted, or even worse than wasted. 
sure that you spend it as He designed—not for your 
merely, and not solely for the 
temporal benefit of your family, but in such a way 


own gratification 


as shall show a real harvest: fruit gathered and 
garnered as the years roll by, And in what way may 
you secure this end so effectually as by taking Jesus 
Who can 
Who ean 


so effectually keep you from yielding yourselves to 


Christ for your Master and your Leader ? 
be your guide to so noble a life as His ? 


false and deceitful methods of life, and so surely and 
yet so kindly guide you in the ways of prosperity 
and peace ? 

We light of the 
sorrows of this life, or say that, even to the most 
And yet it is true that 
they are wonderfully transfigured by the power of 
faith ‘Our light 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding, even 
And the 


when it is 


would never make trials and 


godly, they are insignificant. 
affliction, which is but for a 


an eternal weight of glory.” very process 


of decay is transligured viewed as 


the token of approaching glory. In some climates 
the very decay of autumn is attended with rare 
No one who has seen it can ever forget the 
fall. The 


comes, for the time, a blaze of beauty. 


beauty. 
he- 
the 
brightest crimson to the palest green, all the colours 


vlory of the American whole forest 


From 


of nature are blended with that apparent careless- 
ness which often brings the richest and most finished 
effect. 
cess of decay. So may Divine grace transfigure to us 


It is a wonderful transfiguration of the pro- 


even the decay of our life, making the very failure of 
nature bright with the touch of grace and the hope 


of glory. 


AND CONFLICT. 


19, 20.) 


RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY. 


wrong. The fact was, His was the profounder and 
truer view of human life, and in all He taught He 
was but leading men away from the pseudo-natural to 


He knew 


He knew what man is capable of, 


the true natural conditions of humanity. 
what was in man. 


and for what end God had created him. It is this 
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which causes the study of His words to so amply 
repay us. We penetrate under His guidance to those 
eternal laws of man’s life which are the conditions of 
his real and truer being. And only as the world 
comes round to His way of thinking, accepts the 
great precepts and principles which He enunciated, 
and takes these not as mere pretty theories, but as 
the practical guides of life, will society realise its 
full development, its freedom, and its happiness. 

We must not, therefore, be surprised if at first 
sight His words see unnatural, and if at times He 
presents what appear to be striking and marked 
contrasts to what appears to us to be consistent and 
wise. Only let us listen, only let us study, only 
patiently follow out all He suggests, and the light of 
a higher life, a nobler consistency, will begin to dawn 
upon us, revealing to us the fact that we are in the 
presence of the great Master of human life. 

Take, for instance, these verses, and see what they 
contain. Here are certain words, “ Peace be unto 
you;” and yet accompanying these words are certain 
acts. He showed unto them His hands and His side. 
Those hands which still bore the impress of the 
nails, and that side where the cruel spear had entered, 
leaving its terrible wound, were displayed before the 
disciples while He spake to them of peace. Could 
there be a more striking, a more startling contrast 
than that between what the disciples saw and 
what they heard? Surely those scars, glorious as 
the world has long since learned to regard them, 
spake of anything but peace. All that the Cross and 
Passion signified, of rejection, suffering, death, was 
expressed by that sight to the hearts and minds of 
the disciples, suggesting to them anything but the 
message of peace. And the contrast between these 
words and the signs of suffering was repeated in the 
experiences of those very disciples. ‘ Peace!” Was 
that peace which fell upon St. James, whom Herod 
killed with the sword?“ Peace !” Was that peace 
which accompanied St. Peter and his companions 
when they were brought before the Sanhedrim and 
beaten? “Peace!” Was that peace which was the 
lot of the infant Church when, after the martyrdom 
of Stephen, they were seattered abroad? Was it 
peace which surrounded the life of the beloved disciple 
at Patmos and elsewhere? And if we look a little 
further on, and take into account the experiences of 
those who came after, do we find that it was peace 
with them? Was it peace that St. Paul found in 
perils and labours ? Was it peace which awaited the 
early martyrs, who for their faith were persecuted 
unto death? The wounded side and the pierced and 
bleeding hands, these marks of the Lord Jesus are 
repeated upon the followers ; but where was the 
peace? And yet we shall find that the contrast is 
only on the surface, and that it points to a truth that 
harmonises these apparent contradictions. For the 
peace of Christ is no merely transitory feeling of 
relief. It is based upon something deep and abiding, 
It comes in obedience to the laws of our being, and 


in satisiaction of our noblest cravings, 


I. Let us see what peace is. 

1. Peace is, first, one of those things which it is 
hardest, nay impossible, adequately to define. 1 is 
not so much anything definite, as a quality, an at- 
mosphere, a subtle something that is found as an 
accompaniment of other things that are found in its 
presence and under its influence. We may try to 
grasp it in the abstract, but it escapes our hands, 
even as the spirit of beauty refuses to be caught 
and extracted from those things which it clothes and 
whereby it manifests itself. We look upon the 
quiet lake, shielded by hills, mirroring on its margin 
the tall, motionless trees, and upon whose bosom 
scarce a ripple breaks to disturb the stillness of the 
scene, and we say, How peaceful! The spirit of peace 
seems to hold all in its embrace and to reign supreme. 
We look upon the old ruin, upon which the ivy has 
grown, half covering it from view, while all about it 
the grasses have crept up to its walls, and from inter- 
lacing boughs slant beams of mellowed light, falling 
in gentle blessing upon its flowers, and sward, and 
leaves, and grey immemorial stone, and peace seems 
to be the presiding genius before whose presence we 
feel our hearts sink into quiet. Or, again, the 
smiling landscape stretches before us, woods and 
meadow, and distant sea, and happy homesteads 
nestling in a leafy covering, and we have a picture 
of peace. But who would ever think of associating 
peace with stagnant pool, or barren waste of land 
and piles of fragmentary stone ? 

For there seem to be, then, three elements involved 
in this idea of peace :—1. Quiet; 2, Beauty ; 3, Life, 
or something that is, or at least seems to be, the sub- 
ject of the peaceful influence. 

2. The necessary elements of peace, then, are 
these :—- 

(a) Negatively, there must be freedom from all dis- 
turbing elements. All that disturbs or thwarts the 
true character in its realisation must be removed. 
For this disturbing factor is often a hindering one. 
The brook flows quietly on, singing its song of peace ; 
but let some jutting ridge of rock cross its path, and 
in a moment it frets and fumes and boils in im- 
patience, and war has taken the place of peace. 
The disturbing factor disturbs because it) thwarts 
the natural flow of its course. And till this is 
removed there is no peace. 

(4) Life. Mere quiet is stagnation, and there is 
no peace in stagnation. ‘There can be no association 
of peace with that which appears indifferent to it. 
The dead seem at peace because we associate the 
rest of death with the spirit that has escaped from 
the troubles of earth. 

(c) Life realising its ideal. It is not only life, but 
life free to act in intensity according to its kind, 
and that in its natural form and shape is expressive 
of beauty. 

As far, then, as human peace is concerned, 
these are the three great elements which com- 
pose it: Freedom; Life; Life realising its true 
destiny. 
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3. The order of these necessary conditions as 
elements of peace. 

When there is a disturbing element, then there can 
be no peace until it has been removed. There is, 
therefore, contest before peace. And thus it happens 
that much that seems to breathe of the very spirit 
of peace is the result, not, in the first instance, of 
peace, but of conflict. Ere the peaceful landscape could 
be made such it had to be rescued from its primeval 
disorders, and the wild confusions of nature had by 
hard labour to be reduced to the order and quiet 
beauty that has now become the abode of peace. 
So, too, with the best part of what we call civilisa- 
tion, the recognition of mutual rights and duties, 
the harmonious interchange of gifts and services, the 
sense of safety and protection under which all live, 
and the recognition of law and order, and the full 
play of freedom: these have not come without 
effort, many a conflict, many an interruption, until 
the disturbing, hindering elements have been brought 
into subjection to right and liberty, and then out of 
the victory has the presence of peace been born. 

Il. The obtaining of peace. 

Peace, then, is the result of conflict, where there 
is anything to oppose. Hence, we have contlict 
first. 

1. Now, this is specially the case in the life of man. 
In him and in his life there are so many disturbing 
elements: elements that not only disturb, but threaten 
to thwart his growth in true manhood, and to subject 
him to the lower powers of the world. For man, 
therefore, to attain that peace there must be victory 
over these, not only in himself individually, but in 
the world of his fellow-men, and circumstances and 
And when we 


remember that man’s true nature, his real dignity, is 


influences whereby he is surrounded. 


in his spiritual life, then we are brought face to face 
with this great fact: that there can be no true peace, 
no worthy peace, no abiding peace until his spirit has 
obtained vietory over all that would disturb, hinder, 
and enslave it. And thus, the peace to be sought is 
ho mere external ease, but an inward peace : one 
which reaches to and affects his spiritual nature. 
Hence, for such a peace man must be prepared to 
engage in an uncompromising war with not only the 
base within himself, but also the base that is in the 
world about him, And so he must be prepared to 
War sometimes against himself: sometimes against 
the world ; sometimes even against the opposing in- 
fluences which come to him from his fellow-men. 

2. And these are some of those foes against which 
man must contend if he would earn a true peace: ‘a 
peace with honour” :— 

(w) There are the lower passions and impurities that 
war against the soul, and there can be no peace until 
these are brought into subjection to his reason, his 
conscience, and his higher nature. There can be no 
peace to conscience, there can be no freedom of soul, 
there can be no unfettered growth and realisation of 
his true destiny as man, until the animal nature has 


been conquered. And what does that mean but the 
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crucifixion of the flesh, with its sinful desires? In 
other words, the cross of Christ is the road to this 
victory over what stands in the way of the things 
that belong unto his peace. Well, then, may Christ 
show His hands and His side when He speaks to His 
disciples of peace. 

(4) Self. Next, there is that great factor of selfish 
ness, Which is so ereat a disturber of mankind. It 
disturbs the inner life of each. It turns society into 


sO many warring units. It would narrow in and 
down the best qualities we possess, so that there can 
be no greatness of soul so long as it holds sway. It 
is essential to the realisation of our higher life in its 
harmony, its beauty, its power, that this self should 
be conquered. “ For he that seeks to save himself 
shall lose himself; but he that loses himself for My 
And what 
crucifixion : the death unto self that we may live unto 
God? Can we wonder, then, that Christ, the utterly 


unselfish One, who laid down His life for the world, 


sake shall find himself.” is this but self- 


should come to us showing His pierced hands and 
wounded side when He speaks to us of peace? 

(«) Idleness. 
man’s realisation of his true destiny. 


Here is a third great hindrance to 
There can be 
no success, no victory, Where there is not earnest effort, 
the putting forth in resolute and persistent action all 
the powers which he possesses, For there is no royal 
road to peace. The hindrances must be conquered, 
Effort, resolute 
effort, persistent effort, self-sacrificing effort: these 


and there is no victory for the idler. 


are absolutely necessary conditions of obtaining that 
peace which can only be reached through conflict, and 
the beating down of every foe which would disturb 
or impair the strength, the freedom, and the harmony 
of our souls. Is it to be wondered at, then, that when 
Christ spake of peace He showed to His disciples those 
pierced hands and that wounded side, which are not 
only the expression but the proof of that earnestness 
of purpose and diligent activity which have never yet 
been equalled in any other of the sons of men? 

I1l. The peace that Christ speaks of. 

What, then, are the elements which are necessary 
to that peace to which Christ calls us ? 
This is the first element : 


(a) Purity. a purity in 


all we are, in all we say, and in all we do: a purity 
which touches, penetrates, influences, gives hue and 
character to every faculty, quality, and attribute; 
and is the personal realisation of each in his indi- 
vidual life and its spiritual attainments. 

(4) Unselfishness: which is the expansion of each 
life, and its fulfilment of that social life that it owes 
to its fellow-man. 

(c) Obedience : 
higher laws of life, in living up to and reaching out 
towards the fulfils its duty towards 
God. 

And when these three are realised, or in proportion 


which is the recognition of the 


which soul 


as they are realised, will there be peace : peace with 
self ; peace with our fellow-men ; peace with God. 
And this is the peace to which Christ calls us : the 
peace of intense uninterrupted life, when the real life 
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of our being and the world has free course to work, 
and develop, and bring forth fruit according to its 
kind. 

Hence Christ, who calls to peace, calls first to war, 
That is truly the meaning, surely, of the wounded 
hands and side. 

The Prince of Peace calls to war, but not the 
war of brute force; not the war of legion hurled 
ayainst legion in the savagery of physical contlict ; 
but the war that leads to peace ; the war of right 
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BY MRS. EMMA E, HORNIBROOK, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I—EARTH'S 
HARVEST. 






VER the mown meadows 
and through the corn- 
fields comes the Hon- 
ourable May Haworth; 
* young, beautiful, and 
high-born,” yet not 
happy. The sunlight 
isdeclining, the golden 

haze of the summers day has 

been wrapped together like a soft 
veil, and rolled away. There is 
nothing oppressive in the still- 
hess, and nature seems to revive. 

Yet the Jady’s heart is ill at 

ease, 

; “Oh, all ye green things 

upon the earth, bless ye the 

Lord! praise Him, and magnify Him for ever !” 
Like a long forgotten chime, the words which she 

had heard ehanted by trained voices in a harvest 
thanksgiving service long ago, came back to her. 
All through her ramble, earth and heaven seemed to 
be keeping up a jubilant chorus, but her heart had no 
song. The Honourable May Haworth, in her early 
womanhood, fairest and apparently most blessed of 
created things around, turned from the bending corn, 
whieh seemed to salute her as she passed and own 
her queen, in selfish discontent. 

The country was not May Haworth’s home, and 
she had not yet learned to love it. She was in it 
against her will. The tlowers she had gathered hung 
idly from her hand. At first the fragrance of wood- 
bine and meadow-sweet, tle beauty of the harebell 
and marguerite, the Ceres-like arangement of blue 
and scarlet poppy with golden ears, had charmed 
her. She had sucked the honey from the modest 
cowslip. It was so different trom the country in 
town : the Parks in their season. But the moment- 
ary feeling of novelty and pleasure, the sense of 


against wrong ; of purity against impurity ; of un- 
selfishness against selfishness ; of the Cross against 
Ceesar and the world, the flesh, and the devil: that 
war that is fought out in our own hearts and lives 
until we are crucified with Christ, our baser natures 
subdued to Him. Then rises in us that life of purity, 
and love, and freedom which means the peace not of 
earth, but of lieaven, that the world gave not and 
cannot take away: one that “hath her victories no 
less renowned than war,” 


HAR VEST. 


‘BORNE BACK,” ‘“‘ MARVELLOUS IN OUR EYES,” 
“IN TRUST,” 


ETC. ETC, 


freedom and joy in existence, passed away, and gave 
place to sad thought once more. 

She had enjoyed one season in town; a few months 
of excitement, which tlashed over her life with a 
strange meteor brightness that suddenly went out, 
Only its remembrance was left as a faint trail of 
light, to render the present “ darkness visible.” 

The daughter of Lord Haworth, the child of a 
noble house, though her family were poor for their 
position, and her dowry would be nil, had many 
suitors, She tasted the intoxication of power; she 
revelled in admiration and pleasure. | From: her still 
thirsty lips the cup of joy was ruthlessly snatched 
away. 

“My daughter.” said Lady Haworth, May’s mother, 
‘Lord Liscombe appears your slave.” 

“Then T never shall be his,” was the proud reply. 

“My child, how gauche you are! Of course not. 
You may rule him, if you please.” 

“Yes, after he has bought me! Mother, I am not 
to be disposed of like a horse or dog, to a man I 
detest, beeause he has more thousands than we have. 
It is barely possible that [ may have a heart.” 

Now, Lady Haworth had not taken this into con- 
sideration, A heart—a young, warin, undisciplined 
heart—might certainly prove an obstacle. It was 
an inconvenient, not to say a dangerous possession. 
The next thing might be getting rid of it by bestow- 
ing it upon some good-looking boy without money 
or title. 

Lord Haworth was called upon to interfere. He 
had very little voice in his own house, poor man; 
nevertheless, his wife contrived to put him upon 
his mettle in this matter. Then his daughter's 
spirit rose, and she gave Lord Liscombe plainly to 
understand that she herself had to be won, and no 
one hada right to dispose of her without her entire 
consent. 


The consequence was that she was banished, 
fairly banished, to the country seat of her maternal 
uncle, old General Durant. There, in loneliness and 
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solitude, with no companionship but that of a maiden 
aunt, it was hoped that the Honourable May would 
come to her senses, 

And so she did ; but in a different way from what 
her parents expected. 

Her uncle was indulgent to a certain extent, but 
there were a few good old-fashioned rules which no 
one thought of infringing, She did not venture to 
absent herself from morning and evening prayers, 
and had to walk to the village church on Sundays, 
as the carriage was never taken out on that day. 

In her uncle’s high-backed pew in the village 
church May felt inelined to nod. Dream she cer- 
tainly did, though not of “Ruth the beautiful.” 
The gleaners were not at work to-day among the 
barley. A Sabbath stillness was in the air. 

“Put ye in the sickle; for the harvest is ripe.” 
The text roused her a little. Then she heard of a 
mighty ingathering, with the thought of which she 
was not familiar—heard of it with a momentary 
vague wonder, which did not deepen into alarm, 

Not in the village church, not in her quiet chamber, 
not at the solemn nightfall, did the remembrance 
force itself upon her, but returning from her ramble, 
through a narrow pathway, where the corn, as we 
have said, bent towards her, while many clambering 
and trailing plants tried to eatch her garments and 
detain her on the other hand. 

As the thought grew she shivered—shivered as 
with cold, in spite of the warm air. Some would be 
gathered into happiness and lome hereafter ; others 
would be left out—out in the cold and darkness : 
unloved, unloving. Worse than isolation was the 
idea of evil companionship. How could it have 
entered her mind? She would put it from her. 

But she could not bid it go. It all came of her 
being sent to this dull place, she told herself. No 
wonder she was in the blues. Ah! if she only could 
get back to town. She would even smile on Lord 
Liscombe to purchase release, 

“The harvest of the earth 7s ripe.” 
that wes to sound was sounding even now in her 


The voice 


soul, in secret and in silence. 


CHAPTER II,.—A NEW SERVICE. 
“TZSsET,” said General Durant to his sister on the 
following morning, as he folded up a letter he had 
just been reading, and placed it on the breakfast- 
tabie, “Alan has arrived in England; he will be here 
to-day.” 

May Haworth knew who was meant. The ex- 
pected visiior was General Durant’s brother's son, 
therefore her own second cousin. She had not seen 
him since she was a child, but heard that he had 
distinguished himself in the late war, and felt a little 
afraid of him. His comine would cause a diversion, 
however—vary the monotony of existence, and save 
her from thought. Upon the whole, she was glad. 


When she descended to dinner that day a gentle- 


man stood beside her uncle’s chair. He turned, and 
she was introduced to her cousin, Major Durant, 

He was over thirty, with bronzed complexion, 
well-cut features, and a strong soldierly bearing, 
May felt at once she had found her ideal. 

After dinner he sat down beside her at a little 
table apart, and began turning over some family 
photographs. 

“Do you love the country?” he asked; then 
added, a little awkwardly, “ You are a cousin, you 
know: [I suppose I may call you by your name?” 

“Tt is lonely,” answered the young lady evasively, 
not inclined to accord teo much privilege at this 
early stage. 

“It is lovely!” he said. “I thought how erand 
it looked in its harvest glory as I came alone last 
evening.” 

“Last evening ?” 

“Yes, [ caine last night ; but don’t tell my uncle. 
You see, I am trusting you with a seeret already in 
right cousinly confidence. I put up at the village 
inn, I did not want to burst in upon my uncle 
before the letter had announced me. Besides, I had 
another reason.” 

He did not say what it was, and May did not ask, 
She was wondering how it was they had not seen 
him on his arrival, when he went on, with a little 
amused sinile 

“T saw you before you saw me, ‘comin’ through 
the rye, or rather the barley. I knew by intuition 
you were something to me, and took a good look at 
you as you came on towards a rustic bridge which 
crosses a stream near the road.” 

“ And you were there ?” 

It was all the self-possessed lady of ton could get 
out. She felt herself colouring as a recollection of 
the soul-trouble of the day before came back. Then 
it would have a voice, and she said in a hushed 
tone 

“1 was thinking of another harvest.” 

“And you were frightened. Poor child !” 

There was a great.deal in the tone that answered 
her. It was appreciation—gentle, almost tender. 
May bent her head as before some new power. 

He often talked to her after that, sometimes in a 
language which she could with difficulty understand. 
She liked to hear him—ah, that is too cold a word! 
—she loved to hear him speak. But little response 
she made, She was honest, and would not go beyond 
herself ; moreover, she doubted her motives. Soshe 
gave herself up, as well she might, to the pleasure 
of riding and walking with her new companion, and 
the country was no longer dull. 

At last there came a day when she had to say to 
him, “I must go back to town.” 

“To what?” he inquired ; ‘to the old life?” 

She longed to tell him that the old life had lost 
its charm: that she had learned of something better 
far—a higher service, a nobler aim. But what would 
he think of such a confession? Might it not seem as 
if she wanted to win him? Dare she seek to win 




















him, knowing what her mother would feel and do? 
All this flashed through her mind in an instant. 
Masking the feeling, she answered lightly, in true 
womanlike fashion, “ It may be so.” 
He looked at her for a turned 
His eye roved over the stubbly 


moment, then 
abruptly away. 
fields beneath them, for they stood on a bend of the 
road above, 

“The harvest is being gathered in,” he said, as if 
speaking to himself, “and [ ‘stand here all the day 
idle.” 


old dream, profess to serve ‘the Lord of the harvest.’ 


‘The labourers are few,’ and I, dreaming the 


A soldier of the Cross must obey his Captain’s com- 
mand, and not be turned aside out of the line. God 
bless you, May, and good-bye.” 


Not another word. 


CHAPTER III.—GATHERED IN, 

May HAWoRTH went back to town to find her father 
ill-—dying. 
was so Wholly unprepared. 


The shock at first was dreadful, as she 
He received her kindly, 
and showed almost childish pleasure in her presence, 
but spoke little. 
The effort did her good: she could only hope it did 


She read to him, and tried to pray. 
him «ood also, He left no parting injunction which 
she might find it hard to disregard. She was free to 
choose her own path in life. 

Lord Haworth was in debt, and the creditors took 
left. That 
She could even bear her mother’s 


a great deal of what he troubled his 
daughter but little. 
complaints, and, later on, reproaches, for beside her 
father’s death-bed she had found a Friend to Whom 
she might bring all her troubles. Looking back, she 
could thank Him for His guiding to that quiet rural 
scene where her slumbering conscience was awakened. 


He had 


been frequent in his inquiries during Lord Haworth’s 


She saw Major Durant more than once. 


illness, andl made one of the mourners at the funeral. 
Then followed a visit or two of condolence, and he 
seemed to pass out of her life. 

But she heard of him often. He had left the army, 
Now Miss 


Durant wrote that he was in the country ; again, his 


and was acknowledged as his unele’s heir. 


hame appeared in the religious papers as the leader 
Social and 
religious revivals alike appeared to be ascribed to his 


of good movements in town. reforms 


influence. His time, energy, and money were freely 
given to every righteous cause. On committees, the 
Chairman of young men’s associations, president. of 
mechanics’ institutes, he seemed to be everywhere, 
and equal to anything. 

May watched his public career with profound 
He was a labourer 
in the vreat harvest-lield indeed. But did he ever 
“dream the old dream ?” No ; his 
life was too well filled; his heart must be satisfied. 


* * * + * * 


admiration, wonder, and—envy. 


she wondered. 
It is a poor room in an old tenement house, and 


beside a low bed, on which lies the wasted form of a 
boy, kneels May Haworth. 
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“ You are going home, Willie,” she is saying ; “ you 
The Good Shepherd will 
‘gather the lambs with His arm *— 


will soon be gathered in. 
His own arm, dear 
Willie, which was once stretched out upon the cross 
—‘and carry them in His bosom.’ 
than earth.” 

“He told me so,” murmured the boy. 


Heaven is better 


“He told 
me them very good words when he took me away from 
the man that beat me, when we wos down among the 
hay, and the sun wos shinin’—oh, so bright !” 

A step was at the door, but May did not raise her 
head. Her young protégé had often raved thus of an 
unknown friend, whom he had apparently seen but 
once, somewhere down in the country. 

“My boy, is it so I have found you? 
know me?” 

A light flashes over the dying face ; May's head 
droops lower. 

“It is him!” 
advances from the gloom and stands beside the bed. 
“IT told ye he’d come : 
Give over the light ; I can’t just see him.” 


Do you 


exclaims the boy, as a tall figure 
I asked God to send him. 


“ But you can see the Lord ?” 

“Yes, oh yes ! He is standing with His arm out— 
to gather- 

Before he 
gathered in. 

Then May felt herself lifted up very tenderly, and 
placed in a chair, while the strange gentleman gave 


could finish the sentence he was 


directions to the peor pale mother, placing money on 
the table. After this a neighbour came in, a few 
solemn words were spoken, a prayer offered, and 
May was free to go. 

She turned away with an aching heart, awed and 
overcome, She tottered as she walked, but her hand 
was placed upon a strong arm. 

“Did you know the boy?” 
ask, as they found themselves in the street. 


she forced herself to 


“T met him but once—the evening I first saw 
you, in the country,” Major Durant replied. “ It was 
But he 
was stolen away by a cruel master, and I have been 


to save him I stayed at the village inn. 


unable to trace him until to-day.” 
There was a long silence after that. May began to 
think he would not speak again, when he softly 
said — 
“May, have I not found with the boy who has 
gone to heaven the crowning blessing of my life ?” 
“What?” she whispered. 
“ My wife. 
loved, yet left her in her country home, lest she should 


Dearer a thousand times than when I 


draw away my heart from God,” 
“But you had no thought for me?” 

I knew it 

was best for you too—best that you should learn, 

uninfluenced by 

aright. 


“Dear, you were in all my thoughts. 


mere earthly affection, to choose 
May, let nothing divide us now.” 


And nothing did. 
marriage with her brother's heir was easily won. As 
for Lord Liscombe, he had vanished from the scene 
long before. 


Lady Haworth’s consent to a 
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Words by C. WESLEY. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
REVISION COMPANY. 
BY THE REY. PROFESSOR ROBERTS, D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


Convocation of Canterbury :—“ That a Committee 


yt: Revision movement owed much in its of both Houses be appointed to report on the de- 
Va early stages to the energy and eloquence — sirableness of a revision of the Authorised Version of 
po ~ of the celebrated Samuel Wilberforce, the Old and New Testaments, whether by marginal 

Bishop of Winchester. It was he who, notes or otherwise, in those passages where plain 
on the 10th of February, 1870, moved the fol- and clear errors, whether in the Hebrew or Greek 
lowing resolution in the Upper House of the text originally adapted by the translators, or in the 























translations made from the same, shall, on due in- 
vestigation, be found to exist.” This resolution the 
Bishop supported by a long and powerful speech. 
Having been for many years (indeed, since 1857) 
deeply interested in the question of Revision, and 
having just contributed an article on the subject 
to the British Ouarterly Review (January, S70), 1 
ument of Bishop with 


read the ars the eloquent 
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absorbed attention. Among other “plain and clear 


errors” which he mentioned as calling for correction, 
I remember being especially struck with his remarks 
17. That 
Version as follows :—‘“ For the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit the flesh : 
these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye 
cannot do the things that ve 
that, as the last clause of the verse thus stands, the 


on Gal. v. verse stands in the Authorised 


against and 


would.” It is obvious 
“flesh” is represented as successfully conflicting with 
the “Spirit.” But the Bishop argued that the very 
And in this 
view he was unanimously followed by the Revisers. 


reverse was the meaning of the Greek. 
They concurred with him in regarding St. Paul as 
setting forth the “Spirit” net as the conquered, but 


the conquering principle ; and aecordingly the verse 
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the Revised New Testament with the 
following very important modification of meaning :—- 
“For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary the 
one to the other ; that ye may not do the things that 
ye would.” 


stands in 


Bishop Wilberforce was appointed by Convocation 
Chairman of the New Testament Revision Company. 

















WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


mmpany?) 


His never-ending public engagements, however, pre- 
vented him from very often being present. 

Rarely, therefore, was our nominal chairman able 
to be with us. and the practical duties of the chair 
were left to be most assiduously discharged by the 
Onee twice, 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. or 


however, Dr. Wilberforce did visit us; and for a 
brief half-hour or so he occupied the chair on these 
oceasions. Tecan recall the impetus which his 
presence among us imparted to the company. ‘Truth 
to tell, we generally moved forward at a very jog- 
trot pace, and such gentle progress was not without 
But, with Bishop Wilberforce in the 


chair, the state of things was completely altered. 


its advantages, 


Full of vitality himself, he roused the energies of all 


around him: and, even after he had left, we still 
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seemed, for a time, to feel the impulse which his 
appearance among us had so strikingly communic- 
ated. 

But my most vivid remembrances of the Bishop of 
Winchester are not connected with the work of 
Revision. They are rather associated with two oc- 
easions on which IT heard him preach, and a meeting 
at which I listened to a great missionary speech from 
his lips. 

The first sermon which I reeall was delivered on a 
Sunday evening in Westminster Abbey. The nave 
of the vast edifice was crowded with thousands of 
hearers. From the beginning of the service a feeling 
of deep solemnity seemed to pervade the multitude, 
but this was greatly intensified when the Bishop 
began his discourse. He chose for his text these 
words in St. Matt. viii. 2: “ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean,” and delivered from them one 
of the most impressive evangelical addresses it was 
ever my privilege to hear. But the most awe- 
inspiring part of the service was when the preacher 
suddenly stopped the torrent of his eloquence, and 
asked his audience to engage for five minutes in silent 
prayer. Every head was bowed in deep solemnity, 
and many faces indicated the powerful emotions 
which were struggling in the heart. Never, surely, 
could that scene be forgotten by any who took part 
in it; and only the Great Day will reveal how many 
then made, with lasting effect, a personal appeal to 
the Saviour whose power and willingness to help 
had just been so impressively set before them. 

The other sermon which I remember was preached 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. 8. A. Wathker, Regent Street, W.) 


in the Isle of Wight. That island, I believe, is in 
the diocese of Winchester, and the Bishop was in 
Ventnor on one of his customary visitations. His 
text was taken from St. Luke xxiv. 36, “ And as 


they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of 
them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.” 
The discourse was entirely extempore: at least, no 
word of it was read. It was a remarkably quiet, 
Winning, and encouraging address. Some parts of 
it were striking and imaginative in the extreme, as 
when the preacher spoke of “the viewless air” 
assuming the appearance of Christ, and said that 
where nothing had been perceived the moment before, 
His lips were now seen parting with the blessed 
salutation, “ Peace be unto you.” 

It was so long ago as 1860 that I heard from 
Bishop Wilberforce’s lips the great missionary speech 
to which allusion has been made. The place was 
the little town of Worthing, in Sussex. The object 
of the meeting was to stir up an interest in the 
Universities Mission then about to be founded in 
Africa under Bishop McKenzie. Dr. Gilbert, at that 
time Bishop of Chichester, oceupied the chair, and 
uttered a few earnest words very much to the point, 
as did also some other speakers who followed him, 
But the whole interest of the meeting gathered round 
the speech of Bishop Wilberforce. 

He began with a glowing eulogium on Dr. Living- 
stone. He spoke of the impression which had just 
been made by the missionary’s simple and unstudied 
“although,” said the Bishop, 
“he was a Dissenter, and in spite of the prejudices 
of the place.” He extolled the patient endurance 
and the single-hearted devotion to duty which the 
humble Scotchman had displayed; and he ended 
this part of his speech by declaring that, if Living- 
stone “had lived in the heroic ages, men would have 
worshipped him as a god.” The Bishop then went 


‘ 


eloquence at Oxford, 


on to speak of the great purposes aimed at by Chris- 
tian missions, and of the claims which these had to 
be generously supported, while he closed with a 
peroration more thrilling than I ever heard from the 
lips of any other speaker. Having painted the 
vlories of the missionary cause in the most vivid 
colours, he addressed his audience in substance as 
follows :—“‘ If you have money to spare, give a part 
of it to this sacred cause; and if you have no money, 
at least breathe a prayer of sincerity and faith, that 
God’s Kingdom may be established upon earth: drop 
a tear of sympathy over the benighted condition of so 
many of your fellow-creatures in the world ; and if 
you do nothing more than offer that earnest prayer, 
yea, if you do nothing more than drop that sym- 
pathetic tear, God will turn even that into a pearl of 
great price.” 


DR. LEE, ARCHDEACON OF DUBLIN. 
I wAD the happiness of being on very intimate 
and friendly terms with Dr. Lee, late Archdeacon of 
Dublin. This was entirely the result of our meeting 
together as joint members of the New Testament 
Revision Company. Previously to that event, we 
had had some literary controversy, and, with the 
dogmatism and impetuosity too often characteristic 
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of youth, I had allowed myself to make use of some 
language which I have long ago seen to have been 


irritating and unbecoming. The subject of difference 
between us Was the original Janeuage of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. As is well known to all who are interested 
in Biblical questions, three opinions have prevailed in 
the Church with respect to that point. There is, 
first, the belief of those who, resting on ancient 
that St Matthew 


There is, secondly, the opinion of 


tradition, maintain wrote in 
Hebrew only. 
those who, trusting mainly to the character of the 
Gospel itself, hold that it is an original work, and 
therefore affirm that St. Matthew wrote only in 
Greek, And there is, thirdly, the hypothesis of 
some who, feeling alike the force of early tradition 
to the effect that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew, and 
evidence borne by the 
internal phenomena of the Gospel to its being an 
original work, think that St. Matthew was the author 
of two Gospels, the one composed in Hebrew, and 
the other in Greek. 

Dr. Lee had expressed himself in favour of this third 
I, on the contrary, had, with De Wette, 


the conelusiveness of the 


opinion. 
Tregelles, and other scholars, pronounced it “ base- 
less,” and had maintained the exclusive Apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel of St. Matthew, as it now 
exists, and has always existed, in Greek. Such was 
the point on which we had differed, and exchanged 
some needlessly sharp words. But when we met in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, and had an opportunity of 
really becoming acquainted with each other, all 
former irritation was forgotten, and we enjoyed, for 
many years, the most friendly and delightful inter- 
course, 

Without contributing much that was original, 
Dr. Lee was an exceedingly industrious and useful 
member of the Revision Company. He prepared 
most carefully for its meetings, and, considering the 
distance he had to travel, was, unlike myself, most 
exemplary in his attendance. 

I had several times the pleasure of meeting Dr. Lee 
in private, and I always found him most amiable 
we were fellow- 
guests at the Deanery, Westminster, and I well 
remember the courtesy then 
displayed by the Archdeacon. He never sought in 
any way to obtrude himself, but did his utmost to 


and agreeable. On one oceasion 


creat and kindness 


suggest topies which were likely to lead some who 
might otherwise have been silent to take part in the 
conversation, 
On another occasion T spent some days with 
Dr. Lee under the hospitable roof of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, then resident at Perth. It need not be 
said that, with such a host, there was much scholarly 
and instructive talk. But what I chiefly remember 
in connection with the Archdeacon was the interest 
he took in a salmon-fishing expedition which was 
one day got up by some of the members of our party. 
As for himself, he never dreamed of joining it. He 


seemed perfectly ignorant of what it implied, and 
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looked with amazement at our preparations. Rods, 
lines, and flies were all new to him, and objects of 
his eager curiosity. And when, with our apparatus 
complete, we set off for Dunkeld, he expressed the 
most sanguine hopes of our suecess. But, alas! the 
lovely summer morning soon changed into a day of 
drenching rain, and by the time we reached the 
scene of our operations the beautiful Tay was con- 
siderably flooded, and rising every moment. In such 
circumstances all anglers know what to expect, and 
though we got our boat out, and did our best, we 
had nothing but a thorough wetting for our pains. 
Great was the disappointment of the Arehdeacon 
when we returned in the evening without a fish, and 
not having got even a nibble; and much was he 
surprised that we did not grumble over the day’s 
He never forgot that expedition. As 
“Have 


and he chuekled over 


experiences, 
often as we afterwards met, his question was 
you caught any salmon yet?” 
his remembrances of Dunkeld and the Tay. It was 
with a sincere pang of regret that in May, 1883, I 
saw the announcement of his unexpected death, and 
I look back with heartfelt pleasure on the happy 
hours I spent in his society during the many years 
of our acquaintance. 
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“SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


No. 42. PARABLE OF SHEEP AND 

Goats. 
To read—St. Matthew xxv. 

31—46, 

R HE JUDGE. (31—33.) Son of Man 

—name used by Christ of Himself— 

name usually of humiliation—now 

refers to His glory. Comes as Judge 

once more to earth. Sits on throne of 

elory. 

Angels present at Christ’s  birth— 
praised. 

Angels after His temptation—ministered. 
Angelsin Garden of Gethsemane—suecoured. 

Angels at the judgment—share His glory. 

Throne of Glory.—Christ sat down at well 
weary. (St. John iv. 6.) 

Christ on mountain—teaching. (St. Matt. v. 1.) 

Christ on Mount of Olives—prophesying. (xxiv. 3.) 

Christ on throne of glory—judging. 

Nations gathered before Him. Many races from 
whole world—many complexions—many languages. 
Now a separation into two ereat elasses. 

Judge knows lives, eharacters, motives, thoughts 
— pronotnces sentence accordingly, 

I]. THE SENTENCE. (34—46.) Contrast bless 
ing and curse 

Blessed of the Father. 

Kingdom prepared for 


Cursed from themselves. 

Fire prepared for devil. 
them. 

Did what they could. 

Life eternal. 


Did nothing for others, 
Everlasting punishment. 
Examples of those who have ministered 

Hungry fed—Elijah by widow. (1 Kings xvii. 12.) 

Drink given to thirsty — Jacob by Rachel. (Gen, 
xxx: 10.) 

Strangers taken in—Angels by Abraham, (Gen 
XVili. 3.) 

Naked elothed—Widows by Doreas. (Acts ix. 39.) 

Sick visited—.Eneas by St. Peter. (Aets ix. 34.) 

Prisoners cheered—-St. Paul by St. Luke. (Col. 
iv. 14.) 
Examples of ministrations refused 

Beeevar not relieved by rich man. (St. Luke 
xvi. 21.) ; 

David churlishly treated by Nabal. (1 Sam. xxv. 
10.) 

St. Paul forsaken by Demas. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

These works done or not done for Christ. 
Examples of ministration to Christ 

Soldier, in pity, gave Him wine on the Cross. 

Martha received Him into her house. 

Mary anointed His feet. (St. Jolim xii. 3.) 

Women of Galilee ministered unto Him. 

Lessons. 1, Certainty of coming separation. 

2. Its equity and perfect fairness. 


Its finality ; no escape. 


No. 43. FOrRS AND FRIENDS. 
To read—St. Matthew vwevi. 1—16. 
I, GATHERING OF ENEMIES. (1—5.) Passover draw- 
ing very close. Remind of institution—nieht Israel- 
ites left Egypt. Object—remind of past deliverance 
from bondage—show future deliverance from sin, 

Lainb slain—blood sprinkled on door, 

Christ slain —blood poured out on Cross, 

Jerusalem crowded—-Christ been welcomed by 
multitudes—enemies plot His death. Assembly of 
great council called Sanhedrim. 

Origin —Moses, assisted by seventy Elders. 

Members—Chief Priests —Scribes— Elders. 

Duties—Enquire into matters of Jewish law and 
religion. Formerly had power of life and death. 

President—Caiaphas—-high priest— office no longer 
hereditary—appointed by Romans. 

Decision that Christ must be taken by subtlety. 

Afraid to employ force, beeause of the people. 

Unable to entrap Him by words—Christ had hope- 
lessly defeated them, 

I]. GATHERING OF FRIENDS. (6—13.) — Little 
company of friends meet. (See St. Jolin xii. 3, ete.) 

Simon—once a leper—gives feast. 

Lazarus—lately raised to life—an invited guest, 

Martha-—serving— helps to minister to Christ. 

Mary —anoints with precious ointment. 

Disciples—headed by Judas — vrudgved the gilt. 

Why did Mary do this? Conduct showed 

(a) Great faith—realised Christ as king, 

(6) Great love to Him who raised her brother. 

(¢) Great sorrow at Christ's approaching death. 

(7) Great self-denial in giving Christ her best. 

Christ aceepted the gift as done to Him. Saw in 
it the working of faith, love, gratitude. Prophesied 
how the story should be told in all lands, 

I". TREACHERY OF Disciple, (14—16.) Evident 
connection betweea Mary's devotion and Judas’ 
betrayal. Christ spoke of His death and = burial. 
Judas’ hopes fell. Had joined Christ for what he 
could) get—ambition being disappointed, hopes to 
raise himself by Christ’s fall. Covenant with chief 
priests to sell Christ for price of a slave. (Ex. xxi. 32.) 

Contrast—-Judas’ hate with Mary’s love. 

meanness with Mary’s generosity. 
» avarice with Mary's self-denial. 
ingratitude with Mary's gratitude. 

Mary seeking how may minister to Christ, Judas 
how to betray Him. 

LESSON. The love of money is the root of all evil, 

No. 44. THe Last Day. 
To read—St. Matt. xavi. 17 —35. 
I. THE LAST Supper. (17—19.) Sunset of Thurs- 
day evening. ‘Two disciples sent to Jerusalem to 


prepare the Passover. ‘Told to go toa certain man— 




















probably a disciple of Christ—to prepare the Puass- 


over feast. Christ comes later. He sat down, ie. 
reclined, with St. John leaning on His bosom. 
Ceremonies at the Passover 
J. Cup of red wine mixed with water, 


enp. (St. Luke xxii. 17.) 


The first 


9, Guests washed their hands. Christ washed 
disciples’ feet. 

3. Bitter herbs and unleavened cakes with sauce. 

4, Cakes dipped into the sauce. (St. John xiii, 
96, “sop.”) 

5. Second cup mixed and blessed. 

6. Psalms exiii., exiv. chanted by all present. 
7. Father of family explained the rite. (Ex. xiii. 8.) 

8. The Paschal Lamb brought in and eaten. 

9. The third cup, or cup of blessing. 

10. Psalms exv.—exviii. chanted 
“ Hallel” (30). 


Christ, as a Jew, with Jews kept the Passover 


completing the 


now. 
Tells that one of His disciples shall betray Him. 
Denounces woe against Judas. 
Next institutes new feast for all Christians. 
Notice 
Bread used as typical of Christ's body 
(St. Jolin vi. 51, ete.) 
Bread 


before. 
sustains life—is pleasant, suitable to all, 
none ever tire of it. 

Wine refreshes, makes glad man’s heart. 


So in feeding upon Christ by faith the soul is 
strenvthened and refreshed. 
Notice Ll. Christ’s Command—-Take, eat, drink. 


2. Command to a/7— none may tum away. 

Christ blessed the bread as at 
multitudes, 

This is My Body 

Ts shed—rvather “is being shed ” 
to be offered. 

New Testament—or 
the old covenant, wine of the new. 

Il. Tuk LAst Discourse.  (31—35.) 
length by St. John (xiv.—xvi.). 

Christ had been as Shepherd guiding disciples. 

Now He will be smitten and they scattered. 

St. Peter, foremost to speak, as always, protests 
that he will be faithful. 

Remind of similar instances in his life— 

(«) Bold to profess Christ (xvi. 17), then rebuked 
by Christ (xvi. 23). 

(6) Bold to walk on sea—then faith failed. (xiv. 29.) 

(ec) Now bold to promise —first to deny. 


miracle of feeding 
cannot explain—simply believe. 
sacrifice begun 
Bloed the seal of 


covenant. 


Told at 


After Christ’s ascension foremost in preaching and 
bearing witness for Christ. (Acts iv. 13.) 
Lesson. Be not high-minded, but fear. 


No. 45. 
To read—St. Mutthew xavi. 36—56. 

I, Curist’s PRAYER. (36—46.) 
Supper—long discourse (St. John 
over, whole party leave Jerusalem at night. 


GETHSEMANE. 


Passover— Lord’s 
Xiv.—xvi.)—all 


Paschal 
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moon shining. Cross brook Cedron to Garden of 
Gethsemane—often been there before for retirement 
and prayer. Now eight disciples left in one place— 
three taken further on—Christ goes further still. 

St. Peter, St. James, and St. John often specially 
taken. With Christ at raising of Jairus’s daughter. 
At His Transfiguration—communion with God. 

Now in His agony and prayer. 

Why thus specially favoured ? 

Saw secret of His strengtlh—prayer. 

Saw secret of His life—communion with God. 

Saw manner of His work—sympathy, gentleness, 
ete. 

Afterwards St. 
(Acts xii. 1.) 

St. Peter—foremost in activity. 

St. John— Evangelist-—taught Christ's divinity. 

Christ had prayed for St. Peter, that his faith 
might not fail. 

Christ had prayed for His Church, that it might 


James—first apostle martyred. 


be one. (St. John xvii.) 
Now prays for Himself. Notice 
1. The reality of His prayer—feeling sense of 


need. 

2. The carnestuess—three times the same words. 
3. The submission to God's will. 
Notice about the Apostles 


Their willingness to follow Christ even into danger. 


Their danguor in watehing and prayer. 

Their failure to help Christ. What did He do? 
How did He deal with them ? 

He charged them—Watch and pray. 


He rebuked them 
them 


Could ye not wateh one hour ? 
He excused The spirit is willing, the flesh 
weak, 

Mark His care, 
even in this dark hour, 

II. (CHRIST'S CAPTURE. (47 
ment 
Who are they ? 

(a) Officers from the chief priest. 
a) 

(4) Captains of the Temple. (St. Luke xxii. 52.) 

(ec) A rabble attracted by the party of soldiers. 

All with swords, spears, lanterns, torches, ete. 


ventleness, and self-forgetfulness, 
56.) Now the mo- 
has come. Judas and a multitude are seen. 


(St. John xviii. 


Picture the different actors— 

(a) Judas, the traitor, 
treachery. 

(b) St. Peter, indignant, draws sword—zeal. 

(-) Christ, the prisoner, heals the ear (St. Luke 
XXxii. 51) 

(¢) Disciples forsake Christ and flee— 

(e) Officers take Christ prisoner. 
Notice Christ’s calm and dignified words— 


betrays with a kiss— 


-merey. 
cowardice. 


To Judas—indignant rebuke. 

To Peter—warning ; the servant of the Lord must 
not strive. 

To the multitude—reproach. Why this to Me? 

Result—Scriptures fulfilled, and Christ led away 
to die. 


Lesson. Christ also suffered for us. 





THE EXHAUSTIVENESS OF CITY LIFE. 
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ETHANY, shaded by olive 
trees, and gleaming whitely 
on the hill slope, is still a 
pretty spot. It was probably 
much more beautiful than at 
present when Christ, being 
Within reach, came to it to 
escape from the city and its 
exhaustiveness. His central 

work was in Jerusalem. It was the scene of His 








chief labours, His teachings, protestings, and purifyings, 
It was to be the place where the finishing touch was 
to be given, the final victory gained. One would 
have imagined that Christ would have remained in 
Jerusalem at night as wellas by day, but it cannot be 
proved that He ever slept in Jerusalem. At least five 
evenings of his last week of life were spent at Bethany. 

It seems that Christ could not bear to remain in 
Jerusalem. Jesus could have remained there. He 
had friends like the one who loaned to Him the ass 
with its foal, and who acknowledged Him “ Master.” 
Or He could have gone to John’s house, or to that of 
John Mark, or to that of Nieodemus, or to that of 
Joseph. Evidently He preferred the country. He 
loved nature. This does not detract from His 
dignity as divine, but it shows His humanity. The 
greater part of Christ’s life was spent in the country, 
in fields, on roads, among mountains, or in the 
villages of Judiea, Samaria, or Galilee. City life was 
evidently not the most attractive to Him, and He 
escaped from it directly it was possible. 

Possibly men would never have crowded in towns 
but for certain reasons, such as association for de- 
fenee, facility for gaining knowledge, amusement, or 
convenience of trade. Man’s normal condition is to 
be a husbandman. Only as He grows artificial does 
He eare for town life. It was Cain, not Abel, who 
first “ builded a city.” 

There are advantages in city life, but there are 
results that lessen the gains. It is not merely that 
there are risks from sewage gas and from crowded 
rooms, but from numbers that hinder interest. City 
life brings out the ingenuity of man, but there is a 
great exhaustion of vital power. There is constant 
wear and tear of the system by the multiplicity of 
things claiming attention. Think of the committee 
meetings to be attended, of the multiplied agencies 
demanding attention ; of the fierce competition for 
existence ; of the strain put upon men of small capital 
by the existence and advertising power of large 


houses ; of the many sights compelling thought ; of 
the paralysis sometimes produced by the mightier 
work to be overtaken ; and the difficulty of making 
oneself felt amid the moving crowds of the city. Then 
add the lateness of the hours the shops remain open ; 
the amount of gas used and bad air breathed ; the 
rapidity with which every customer has to be 


attended to; the distances it is necessary to travel, 
on trivial business frequently, in a city; the hurry. 
ing to catch trains; the complex engagements to be 
met, and it must be confessed that city life is most 
exhaustive. The drafts on nervous enerey are con- 
stant. There is vreat excitement, and the loss 
caused is not so readily repaired as in the country, 
The air is not so pure. It has been vitiated by bad 
odours from every source breathed and rebreathed ; 
there is no ozone in it. This accounts for the sense 
of lassitude so many experience. The superintend- 
ence of country toil or actual work has a mere re- 
storative influence than city work, Agriculture has 
been thought beneath many, and it has thus been left 
to lower minds, as though the best cultivator of the 
land would be one who had least cultivation of brain, 
To what, however, do men of leisure and competency 
so readily turn as to farming? It is evidently the 
normal state in which pleasure and profit are best 
combined. Man was not intended to be a mere 
machine to get money. The growth of cities means 
that men live rather to gain wealth than to produce 
it. Men may make money there, but at what a cost 
it is! How much is lost! Some say, “No. There 
are these advantages in towns: that lectures, services, 
and amusements can be more readily reached.” 
Nearly all could be gained in the country under 
better management. 

In towns we are surrounded by man’s work 
merely. “God made the country, man made the 
town,” says Cowper. Man glories in his own works, 
and this drives out much thought of God. How can 
we expect much thought of God where there is a 
constant din and rattle, where there is grinding of 
wheels and the tramp of many horses, the clatter of 
the wayfarers, the hum of voices, the buzz of 
machinery, the shouts of vendors of small wares, 
and the incessant siarieks of whistles from trains or 
from boats? Even within the home, however re- 
tired in the city, the sound is generally like the “ roar 
of the surf breaking on the ocean shore.” We may 
not notice it, but it must all tell gradually upon the 
nerves of those who are compelled to live in it. 

How great a contrast is presented in the country! 
There you feel the stillness as though keeping a con- 
tinued Sabbath. Occasionally single sounds float 
through the air; you hear the click of a gate, the fall 
of a leaf, the piping of some feathered songster, the 
crowing of a cock, or cawing of the crow. The dis- 
tant bay of a shepherd’s dog, the patter of a horse’s 
hoofs, the lowing of oxen and bleating of sheep, 
have no disturbing or exhaustive influence. It is on 
account of the quiet that men like to escape from city 
life to the country. The noise, hurry, dust; the heat, 
the closeness of the city; the disagreeable and dis- 
ease-bearing odours, are exchanged for quiet, for pure 
air, for shady trees, and open meadows or leafy lanes. 
































A man’s heart must be properly attuned, or he 
will not enjoy the country, and no lessons will be 
conveyed to his mind. If he allow low desires, 
petty cares, and selfishness to fill his heart, he might 
There will be as little 
room for God in the heart in the one as in the other. 
The lily 
wili speak to the anxious one, “ Consider how we 
The birds 
will say to the impoverished, ‘We sow not nor gather 
into barns, yet your Heavenly Father feedeth us. 
Fields of corn will speak to the workers for God, 


as well live in the town. 
Attuned, many a lesson may be learned. 
grow; we toil not, neither do we spin.” 


» 


telling that “the seed must be sown ere the harvest 
When it 
warning will ring out to the indifferent, “The harvest 


can be plenteous.” draws on apace the 
is passed, summer ended, and we are not saved.” 
As they listen to the gurgling of a brook by the way 
they will drink of the spiritual brooks and think of 
the “streams which make glad the city of God.” 
The trees of the wood, as the wind sweeps through 
the foliage, bending the branches to and fro, will 
perhaps suggest the coming of the time when “to 
Christ every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess that He is Lord.” The hills and 
shall speak to the one who trembles for the future of 
God’s Church that “her foundations are in the holy 
hills.” They may tell him that just as they stand 
firm, whether the shadows of a passing cloud flit 


mountains 


across, or the terrible storm rages around, so should 
We doubt not 
that Jesus as a man thus listened to the voices of 


he, like them, have immovable faith. 


Nature. They were but echoes of His own word that 
first gave them existence, but He had become man so 
that He might see them as His creatures see them. 
He may have found in them comfort to His weary 
spirit. 
as to sleep one night in Jerusalem, but hastened out 
to Bethany. 
eur, nature 


Hence it may be that He cared not so much 


Simplicity He loved rather than grand- 
than 
of Bethany, with its humble cottage, is more attract- 


artificialism. The quiet village 


ive than proud Jerusalem with her palaces, her 
castles, her towers, and her magnificent Temple. 

Oh, that Bethany ! What a sweet sound it has to 
Its name fell not on the ear of Jesus 
We love it 
Without any sort of super- 


our ears! 
without causing pleasurable emotions. 
loved it. 
stitious feeling, we could almost worship the spot 


because He 


where Jesus spent some of his most pleasant hours. 
It is natural to feel thus. Who could visit without 
emotion the shades of Olney, where Cowper and 
Newton held sweet fellowship; or the heights of the 
Wartburg, where Luther wrestled with Satan, and 
translated into the common language the hitherto 
sealed Bible; or visit Plymouth Rock, where the 
pilgrims from England landed in search of freedom 
of conscience and liberty of worship; or the banks of 
the Hudson, where Edwards so often walked rapt 
in lofty thought and fervent prayer? Who, there- 
fore, can, without intense emotion, sit, as has been 
the favoured lot of the writer, on the gentle slopes of 
Olivet, or wander along the shady avenue leading 
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to Bethany, or lie in some cottage, reared possibly 
on the very spot where stood that of Lazarus? He 
might think that here the brow of Christ may have 
pressed, here the sound of Jesus’ voice has certainly 


once been heard. Bethany, peaceful, nestling vil- 
lave, thou hast a charm for us because once so 


attractive to our Saviour! 

We do not wish all Christian men to go where they 
can no longer help spiritual work in the crowded 
city, but it is a sign of a healthy reaction that many 
who can escape from the town into the country do so 
as soon as possible. The din and smoke, the desert 
of closely packed dwellings, the solitude of vast 
distasteful. 
spring up large suburbs, or smaller towns to which 


numbers, become Around large cities 
by various means business men hasten as soon as the 
factory, the mart, the shop, or the office is closed. 
‘Looking round on all things,” to see them safe, 
what troops rush away by bus or rail, by cab or boat, 
to their Bethanys! We always look with satisfae- 
tion on the unending stream of men hurrying over 
London Bridge or down Moorgate Street to their 
Oh! that all with the 


love lit up the home of 


suburban Bethanys. went 
spirit of Him 
Bethany in Judiea! 

In the quiet of country and even of suburban life, 


whose 


men ought to get more time for communion with 
God. Things are around which ought naturally to 
lead the heart upwards to Him. Alas! however, 
there are many who have no longing for the quiet in 
order that they may have fellowship with God. To 
such it might be unpleasant. Conscience might take 
occasion to speak too loudly. Others only find in 
quiet the opportunity for dreamy contemplations of 
their importance. Secluding themselves in a selfish 
isolation, they shut themselves off from active service 
An Elijah fled for a 
selfish quiet to Horeb ; Jonah, for the same reason, 
to Tarshish. This spirit 
neither self nor others. The quiet should be used, 
not for self, but for God. When 
Sinai, or when John went into the wilderness, or 


such as they might render. 


took a voyage benefits 


Moses ascended 


Paul went for three years into the desert of Arabia, 
it was to serve others. So, when our great Master 
went into the desert to be tempted, or up Tabor’s 
steep to be transfigured, or out of Jerusalem to 
Bethany, it was that He might come back to be of 
more service to man. Is there not in this a hint to 
suburban idlers who escape from the conflict of sin 
in the city? All quiet at some Bethany should be 
a preparation for the rougher work of life, and for 
active effort for God. 

Now, it was not only because Bethany was a quiet 
village that Jesus loved it, but there was one true 
It was the nearest approach to a home 
He set a high value on 
Life in towns is less domestic, and 


home there. 
that Jesus had on earth. 
domestic life. 
Many have only rooms, not homes. 
hold them. 


more public. 


There is so little in them to men to 


Hence, excitement in public is sought to supply the 
When 


place of home ioys. this is the case the 
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attachment to home, as home, is lessened. The 
house becomes a place where we board, not where we 
are at home. This is an evil. We might lay it 
down as a rule, that in proportion to the attachment 
of men and women to their homes so is the strength 
of a nation’s life. 

There was real home life at Bethany. Jn it there 
was a true element of home joy. All loved Christ, 
and each loved the other. Many were the happy 
hours spent by Lazarus, Mary, and Martha, when 
alone. But how their pulses must have quickened 
in anticipation of happier still as they heard that 
well-known and anxiously-listened-for footstep of 
Jesus approaching their lowly door! How happy 
they were when they could sit round and listen to 
His teachings concerning the Resurrection, or the 
progress of things connected with the welfare of His 
Church, or concerning life in heaven, or of the meet- 
ing of friends there, and of the oceupation of the 
saved, and of the last great day! 

As we go forth from the city at eventide, we may 
remember that we must go forth one day from this 


world. Death will come. The gates of life will 
close. Will the gates of the better life, rolling back 
on their golden hinges, open te us? As the night of 
death comes, causing us to go forth from the fog, 
the gloom, the bustle and harassing care of this life, 
will it lead us to find rest in those “sweet fields 
heyond the swelling flood?” We must keep our 
hearts open to all holy influences, come they from 
country scenes or town life. We must seek to be so 
assured of salvation, through Christ, that we could 
go from life with as little tremor as out of the city 
to a Bethany! 

If we have a real faith in Christ, we shall here, 
whether in city or suburb, find true satisfaction. In 
Christ alone we have all that heart can desire--deep 
peace without risk of disturbance, absolute plenty 
without biting penury, sufficient occupation with- 
out irritating exhaustiveness, brilliant day without 
gloomy night, loftiest pleasure without counter- 
balancing pain, and a present available strength 
without risk of the loss of the joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. FREDK. HASTINGS. 
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HE hill tribes of Central India 
are supposed to be the descend 
ants of the first inhabitants of 
the country. Lt is said that 
the Hindoo inhabitants of the 
plains conquered the native 
races, ‘Thus vanquished they 
took refuge in the hill districts, 

Y where they have remained for 

nore than twenty centuries, in a 

state of barbarism or semi-bar- 

barism, the slaves of superstition, 
and the vassals of the Prince of 

Darkness. 

} The Gonds and the Kohls are 

FA collections in each case of several 
subordinate tribes, possessing very 

much the same characteristics. They are not 
idolaters in the common sense, but they sacri- 
fice to devils--sometimes, and in former years 
especially—human victims; they are the prey 
of fear and terror, and, sunk in gross ignorance, 
practise the vilest pollutions, destitute utterly ot 

Him Who is “ good to all, and Whose tender 

mercies are over all His works.” 

The appointment of the late Sir Donald 
McLeod to the charge of the Jubbulpore district, 
in 1840, resulted in the dawn of a bright and 
happy day for tens of thousands of these depraved 
and degraded tribes. His heart was moved to 















pity; he yearned for their salvation ; and, after 
appealing Without success to every one of the 
English and Scotch missionary societies which 
have agents in India, he made the case known to 
the celebrated John Gossner, then at Berlin. 

This noble and apostolic Wan, delivered from 
the persecuting efforts of the Chureh of Rome, 
in Which he had been a priest, and fired with an 
enthusiasm for the spread of the Gospel, at once 
responded to the call. 

In 1841 five German artisans and husbandmen, 
with a surgeon, under the direction of the Rev. 
J. Loesch, of the Basle Missionary Society, who 
had laboured in Southern India, proceeded to the 
highlands of the Jubbulpore district, and there at 
Amurkuntuk (‘ waters of immortality ”), near the 
source of the Nerbudda, they fixed upon a site, and 
began to build their houses. For a short time 
things wore a hopeful aspect, though many difti- 
culties had to be eneountered. But a sore trial 
awaited the mission band. Cholera swept like a 
desolating scourge through the district, and the 
whole of the mission party, save two, fell victims. 
So ill were the survivors that it was with diff- 
culty they could be conveyed to Jubbulpore, 
where one of them for atime lost his reason. The 
enterprise thus failed. 

But it was recommenced——or another, similar 
in its character, started—by Gossner, three years 
later—this time among the Kohls or Coles. 
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A KOHL 


The word “Coles” is a nickname, signifying 
labour, and hence the term ‘ Coolie” is applied to 
the men of this race, who are said to be the most 
active and trustworthy labourers in India, and 
wherever else they are employed, 

The mission among the Kohls commenced in 
November, L845. The year before, Gossner had 
sent four young men to India with these peculiar 
and impressive instructions : ‘ Believe, hope, love, 
pray, burn, waken the dead! Hold fast by 
prayer! Wrestle like Jacob! Up, up, my 
brethren ! the Lord is coming, and to everyone 
He will say, ‘Where hast thou left the souls of 
these heathen? With the devil? Oh, swiftly 
seek these souls, and enter not without them into 
the presence of the Lord.’ ” 

But though thus definitely charged, they were 
not sent to labour among the Kohls. The very 
name of the people, and that of the place (Chota- 
nagpore) where the Kohl mission had its seat, 
Were unknown to Gossner; in fact, they were 
ordered to proceed to Mergui or Thibet, just as 
the providence of God might direct. 

3ut both these doors were closed against them ; 
and while they were waiting in Calcutta until 
the hand of God should direct their way, Dr. 
Haeberlin, a German missionary, directed their 
1112 
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ILLAGE. 


attention to the Kohls, many of whom were 
engaged in most menial and laborious work in 
the streets of Calcutta. They resolved to try to 
cultivate the soil. Their 
purpose becoming known to the governor of the 
province, who was on a visit to Caleutta, both he 
and his deputy sympathised with the undertaking. 
The the of their 
future labour early in November, and chose a 
suitable spot for a mission station, which they 
sethesda. And truly it was a House of 


very unpromising 


missionaries reached scene 


named 
Merey. 

The standard of morals among the Kohls was 
very low indeed. The marriage relations were 
very loose—little more than nominal. The men 
purchased their wives at the low price of eight or 
ten rupees each, or twice as many shillings ; and 
while they were permitted to have two, three, or 
four, any or all of them might be dismissed upon 
the smallest pretext. The children had no train- 
ing, and the women were the leaders in every 
kind of immorality. The people were sunk in 
the lowest depths of pollution ; and while in- 
dulging in every kind of nameless vice, and 
seeking pleasure in the coarsest indulgences, 
were constantly the prey of superstitious fear 
and the most terrible apprehensions. Never was 
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there a people further from God, and more need- 
ing the Gospel of salvation. 

The outlook from the standpoint of the mis- 
sionaries was not very cheering, but they had 
faith in God. Before they had built either 
dwelling house or school-room, they received six 
orphans, sent by Colonei Hannyngtun. To in- 
crease the number of scholars they offered money 
to the parents, but they were almost as shy and 
reluetant as their children. They tried another 
plan, going out early every morning into the 
fields and villages to seek the neglected children. 
A few were obtained in this way, and washing 
and clothing and instruction commenced. But 
the untamed children were more difticult to keep 
than to get. Sometimes, when the attention had 
been gained for a few moments, the whole herd 
would begin to shout, “Give us food, give us 
clothes!” and then rush round the room and run 
away laughing as if they were frantic. 

But the missionaries persevered and prayed, 
and within a few years the first six orphans gave 
evidence of faith in Christ; one died a true 
penitent, and another triumphing in Christ. 

As soon as the missionaries acquired the lan- 
guage they preached to the people. For some 
time no fruit was visible. Sometimes they were 
encouraged, and then again they were cast down. 
The mission was strengthened by new arrivals, 
and then again the number was reduced by death, 
five brethren and one sister dying within a short 
time. In their dismay they wrote to Gossner, 
telling him that the Kohls would not be con- 
verted, that their efforts were in vain, and de 
siring to be sent to another field. His answer 
was brief but definite : 

* Whether the Kohls will be converted or not 
is the same to you. If they will not receive the 
Word, they must hear it to their condemnation. 
Your duty is to pray and preach to them. We 
also at home will pray more earnestly.” 

They laboured on, humbled, but more prayerful. 
They met daily to pray that the Lord would pour 
out His Spirit on themselves and on the people 
around them. The fields were whitening. Two 
of the brethren went on a tour through the 
country. People gathered around their tent ; 
some showed signs of conviction of sin, but they 
were disposed to blame their priests. In a few 
weeks four declared that they believed in Jesus, 
but they wanted to see Him. ‘ Show us Jesus,” 
said they, “and we shall be satisfied.” Four 
others came, and, after several weeks’ absence, 
the former returned, asking to be present at the 
English service. They supposed they would see 
Jesus there; but when they saw the English 
service Was as simple as the native they were 
satisfied, and became more earnest. In_ the 
spring these four were baptised, and there fol- 
lowed showers of blessings. The dry bones were 


shaken. The Holy Spirit breathed into them 


the breath of life. Crowds came to the mis. 
sionaries, even from long distances, and in some 
cases whole families were obedient to the faith, 
The Kohls were naturally fond of a profusion of 
ornaments ; but when they were told they must 
renounce all fleshly lusts, give up their grotesque 
ornaments, and clothe themselves in decent 
attire, before they could be admitted members of 
Christ’s Church, they willingly parted with all 
for Him. 

The first four converts were baptised at the 
time of sowing. When the harvest had been 
reaped, each one brought a sheaf to the mission- 
aries. They were told that nothing of the sort 
was desired. ‘ But,” said they, “it has always 
been our custom to carry the first sheaf, shouting 
and drinking, to the devil; since Christ has set 
us free from him we hope you will accept our 
zift as an expression of gratitude.” The converts 
soon became so numerous that it was necessary 
to build a church. Funds flowed in rapidly ; the 
largest sum given was 2,700 rupees—nearly £400 
—and the smaller amounts swelled the aggregate 
to £2,100. It was four years in building. When 
it was commenced the regular congregation con- 
sisted of sixty people ; when it was finished there 
were more than three hundred ; and at the break- 
ing out of the Mutiny, in May, 1857, there were 
more than nine hundred baptised converts. 

The missionaries had been prepared for the 
outbreak, and daily expected it, and had laid 
plans for escape. When the crisis came, they 
repeated to a select band of converts the instrue- 
tions they had previously given them, and com- 
mitting all the children of the boarding schools 
to their care, they knelt down and prayed with 
them all, and separated; the missionaries to 
make the best of their way to Calcutta, the 
native Christians to retire to their jungles and to 
the fastnesses of their hills. 

For ten days and nights the fugitive mission- 
aries toiled on, through districts where the Mutiny 
Was rife, yet without molestation from the rebels, 
but with their clothes torn and dropping to pieces. 

They soon had letters from their converts, 
encouraging and comforting them, for they re- 
tained their faith and love; and the fact that 
these letters were from the very people who, 
fifteen years before, had not a written language, 
Was no small satisfaction. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, two of 
the brethren returned to Bethesda. They found 
the houses and the church in ruins, and the 
people almost destitute of clothes and provisions. 
They had suffered severely from the mutineers. 
Some had been tortured, others bound hand and 
foot and exposed for days on the wet ground. All 
their books had been taken from them and torn. 
They had been mocked and taunted. 

“Where is your Father now!” said their 


tormentors. ‘Where is Jesus now? Why does 




















He not help you? Where are the English? All 
have fled, and you are in our hands.” Then 


they kicked them, and beat them with their fists 
and iron-bound sticks, saying, “ Now sing us one 
of your sweet hymns. Read us a little out of 
your books, and we will hear.” 

Little has been recorded in the history of those 
dreadful times of what these poor Kohls suffered, 
but there were unseen witnesses of their faith and 
fortitude, and other record is on high. Not one 
denied his Saviour, not one renounced his faith. 

When the missionaries returned, these poor 
scattered sheep gathered joyfully around them, 
and with grateful hearts declared they had found 
Jesus their Help and Protector. They had glori- 
fied God in the fiery trials through which they 
had passed ; they had been purified and chastened 
by their afflictions; and not a few had become 
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more devoted, more spiritually minded, and more 
earnest in singleness of purpose to serve the 
Lord than they were before. 

It was also found that the number of the con- 
verts had actually increased, the faith and stead- 
fastness of the believing Kohls having convinced 
the undecided and hesitating. 

Since that time the Word of the Lord has had 
free course, and has been glorified in the very 
large increase of the Christian community, so 
that in 1879, in the seven districts of Bengal and 
tho North-West Provinces, the Gossner mission 
among the Kohls furnished the largest contingent 
of the 30,000 baptised converts. Thus God has 
heard and answered prayer, thus has the Holy 
Spirit been poured out from on high, and thus 
has the Gospel proved the power of God unto 
salvation. 





ISTAMENT NAMES. 


SAINTS. 





NEW 
UR New Testament names have 
each a different origin. “ Dis- 


ciples” was given to us by Christ 
Himself ; ‘‘ Christians ” was given 
by the world; “ Brethren” was 
the name which the early Chris- 
tians preferred to call one another ; 
“Saints” was simply taken from 
the Old Testament. Of all the names, this last 
is the one least used, because probably the least 
understood. If the name “Christian” is too 
freely used, this one is too sparingly; if the 
former is used in too wide a sense, this is in too 
narrow a sense. The name is sometimes wilfully 
misunderstood. It is difficult to throw sarcasm 
or reproach into the words, “ He is a Christian” ; 
even the world generally regards the expression 
in a good sense, though it often uses the name 
contemptuously ; but if a man say of someone, 
“He is a saint,” almost always the impression 
made and wished to be made on the hearer is that 
the person spoken of is—-not a holy person, but 
one who is sanctimonious or pharisaical, who is 
constantly talking of his piety, but showing little 
of it in his daily life. 

But if the world errs in its use of this name, 
the Church errs much more. We know how 
one portion of the Church, in particular, has kept 
the name solely for the honour, or “decorating,” 
as one has expressed it, of certain of its members 
who have distinguished themselves either by a 
life of inactive seclusion in cloisters, or by a life 
of self-denial and self-imposed suffering in tend- 
ing to the spiritual wants of their fellow-men. 
This is a glaring misapplication of the name, which 




















may be passed over without comment. There is, 
however, over the whole Church an impression or 
supposition that this name should only be given 
to Christians who are pre-eminent for their piety : 
that only th extremely devout and heavenly 
minded can be called “saints.” This is errone- 
ous. The truth is that every Christian is a 
saint, and if he be not a saint he is not a 
Christian. 

This is obvious from the use of the term in the 
Scriptures. ‘‘Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
heard from many of this man, how much evil he 
did to Thy saints at Jerusalem.” In the previous 
context these saints are styled “the disciples of 
the Lord.” ‘“ Peter came down to the saints 
which dwelt at Lydda.” “To all that be in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints.” ‘ Salute 
Philologus and Julia. and all the saints 
which are with them.” “ Unto the Church of God 
which is at Corinth. . called to be saints.” 
“ And He gave some pastors and teachers for the 
perfecting of the saints.” In the last text it is 
distinctly stated that the saints need ‘‘ perfecting.” 
Connect this statement with the use of the name 
in the other texts quoted, and we see at once 
that by “saints” are meant all those who have 
become members of the Church through faith in 
Christ the Saviour. We look, then, for saints not 
merely among those who are pre-eminent for their 
piety or who live on some mountain height of 
devotion, exalted above the every-day experience 
of ordinary men, but among those with whom we 
come in contact every day, who jostle us in the 
market-place, who sit next us in church, who 
plough with us in the field, who teach with us in 
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school, who work with us in the workshop. They, 
if they have renounced every hope of confidence 
except that which is in Christ Jesus, and have 
put their faith in Him, and are living unto God, 
are the persons who are described as saints in the 
New Testament. 

In the ordinary use of the term, a saint is 
generally understood to mean a holy person: that 
1s to say, one who is morally pure, who is very 
near perfection, if he has not reached it. The 
main idea in the word is, however, separation or 
consecration. Saints are, therefore, God’s people, 
separated from the world and consecrated to Him. 
Of course this is no mere external separation. 
Something more is meant than a formal separation 
from the world: it is a real separation, that of a 
man’s heart from sin. Zat is the characteristic of 
thesaint: he yields himself toGod. Let the believer 
attend to this, which is perhaps the highest obli- 
gation which rests upon him, and purity, holiness, 
godlikeness, will most assuredly follow. They are 
saints who are perfectly pure and blessed in the 


mansions above ; but so also is everyone who 
has devoted himself to God in order that he may 
be like Him. He may have little of that like- 
ness as yet, but if he has consecrated himself to 
Him, having been constrained by the love of 
Christ, upon whom he depends alone for life, he 
is nevertheless a saint. 

He who is not a saint is not a Christian. 
Everyone who accepts Christ also accepts the 
obligation to give himself to Christ. There is a 
universal rule under which every professor of the 
Christian religion must come, and it is this: 
“ Let every man that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity.” In other words, let him 
put on the life of Christ, or put off the name of 
Christ : let him show the hand and heart of a 
Christian in the world in works of holiness and 
obedience, or else let him not take the name of a 
Christian. |‘ Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive 
you.” 





A CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR. 


i ee thousands 
4 

of London 
chiidren there is 
no playground but 
the streets; the 
parks, nice as they 
are, are too. far 
away, — especially 
for the very little 
people. Now, 
children must and 
ought to have 
plenty of play; “all 
work and no play 
makes Jack a dull 
boy.” London 
children have ¢ 
good deal of work 
to do nowadays ; at school twenty or thirty years 
ago, when the writer was a boy, he did very little 
and he had long holidays, and there seemed more 
country in the world then than there does now. 
Some few years since (three or four) the thought 
came into the heart of some elder people that the 
children wanted more play all the year round, but 
especially in the winter time. Now, many people 
have what they call “ thoughts,” but they don’t take 
eare that their thoughts shall grow into actions, 


The thought was, “Let us begin a play-hour once a 
week after all school lessons are done for the child- 
ren.” And so the play-hour, or as I like to call it, 
“the children’s hour”—came to pass, and it comes to 
some four hundred children in rather a poor part 
of the East End of London every Friday night from 
September to May. 

The play-place is a large hall, connected with a 
very old place of worship, capable of holding hund- 
reds of little people, and so built: that the floor is of 
solid wooden bricks, and the walls are so strong that 
no knocking about can do them any injury. ‘There 
the children gather, and we will take a peep at them 
while they are at play. Boys and. girls are all 
mixed together, and behave very well indeed; now 
and then a boy gets a little too rough, but that is 
very seldom. In the large hall there is a tremend- 
ous noise. Skipping-ropes, balls, toys, ete., are freely 
distributed as far as they will go. All sorts of 
games are set up in the sides of the hall under wide 
arches; a tug of war is going on between some forty 
or fifty boys, sometimes helped by the sturdier girls, 
The friends who come to help mix themselves in the 
fun, and enjoy it quite as much as the children. At 
the further end a large living ring is rushing round 
like mad to a tune in which all join with heart and 
voice, What a noise of rushing feet, clear ringing 
voices, and the sound of ropes and the clapping of 
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A Cuirpren’s Pray-Hovr. 


hands! For more than an hour 
this frolic goes on, to the perfect 
joy of hundreds of young hearts. 

For the quieter boys and girls 
there are some large rooms at both 
ends of the hall. 
plenty of picture-books for them 


In one there are 


to look at, draughts and chessmen 
and dominoes to play with. The 
rooms are well lighted, warm and 
comfortable, and are for the ex- 
clusive use of those children who, 
tired of a romp, or too delicate 
to take part in the rougher play 
of the big hall, wish to have a 
quiet 
apart for 
prefer some gyninastic exercises 


time. One room is set 


the use of boys who 

to any ether sorts of play, and 

there is plenty of fun to be had 

on the “horse,” the “bar,” and 

other apparatus of a small gymnasium. On another 
play-night the children will have a concert, in which 
many of them take part, with recitations and set 
pieces. Some of them are most clever, and manage 
to keep up the fun of the evening with a good deal of 
success. Many changes are made in the weekly pro- 
gramme, but all are equally popular, and the attend- 
ance keeps up wonderfully. The cost is not very 
much, and the results are altogether good. 
tion may be asked, How * Play 
made? What is most needed is a good big room, 
kind, sympathetic hearts, and plenty of freedom for 
the children. It is wonderful how they 
themselves if only allowed to make the attempt. For 
has been carried 


The ques- 


can a Room” be 


will amuse 


some three winters the “ piay-hour” 


on. The children are not all spiek and span, but 
and they come 


come in just as they are “after tea,” 
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wonderfully early and never want to goaway. They 
meet their own friends, they get rid of their lessons, 
and they take their fill of happiness. No moral has 
tacked on to the play, but many very 
admirable results have followed. It has been noticed 
that the boys and girls get more accustomed to little 
acts of courtesy and kindness, and much more amen- 
able to order and obedience. 


ever been 


Is it not possible in this great city, this wilderness 
of bricks, to increase the number of play-hours? I 
mean real play-hours—not the mixing up of figures 
and fun—but hearty and healthful noise and frolic. 
In some cases there will be raised the difficulty 
that the schools will be spoilt. Well, perhaps some 
But is there not that 
question, May not thousands of 


little damage may be done. 
other and deeper 
children be spoilt if their only playground is the 
streets ? GEORGE 8S. REANEY. 





THE TUG OF WAR, 
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MY BROTHER BASIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ THE 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MOONLIGHT MEETING, 

“Strange state of being! (for ‘tis still to be), 

Senseless to feel, and with closed eyes to see. 
JOLONEL HAZELFORD and his 
servant were so absorbed in their 
conversation that they evidently 
neither saw us nor dreamt that 
their colloquy had been over- 
looked. Instinctively I stopped 
short the moment I saw them, 
and held Miss Temple back. 
Whether she saw them or not, 
I could not tell. I have heard 
since, from Dr. Cheriton, that 





somnambulists do not see, but 
the open eyes and precise cer- 
tainty of movement conveyed 
the impression of sight. She 
made no effort to escape my re- 
straining hand until I would have drawn her back 
into the corridor ; then she shook it off impatiently, 
and stood just within the door. 

A large oaken screen partly sheltered us, but even 
without this we should scarcely have been seen. My 
own dress was dark, and so was the shawl I had 
thrown round Miss Temple, and the corner in which 
we stood was plunged in all the depth of shadow 
which moonlight casts. I was glad to notice this ; 
and as I could not induce Miss Temple to leave the 
hall, I consoled myself with the hope that we should 
remain undiscovered, especially as both Colonel 
Hazelford and Mirza Khan appeared too engrossed 
to have eyes or ears for anything but their own 
affairs. 

It was evidently no common interview we had so 
accidentally overlooked, but I had no compunction in 
staying, for their conversation was carried on entirely 
in Hindustani—a language of which I only retained 
sufficient remembrance to know when I heard it 
spoken. I had understood it as a child, like all 
Anglo-Indian children, but disuse had so enfeebled 
memory, that though I recognised a word here and 
there, their discourse was as unintelligible to me as 
if they had spoken in Chinese. The tenor of it I 
could guess from their looks and gestures, but of the 
subject I could not even form an idea. That the 
servant was imperative and insolent was as plain as 
that the master was even abjectly conciliatory. 
There seemed to be some question of money in dis- 
pute, Colonel Hazelford turning out notes and coin 
from his purse, and Mirza Khan shaking his head 
with infinite contempt. The Colonel’s tone was 
humble and persuasive, the lacquey’s arrogant and 
minatory ; and it seemed to me that the more insolent 
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Mirza Khan became the more earnest and entreating 
was the usually haughty Colonel. 

I turned to Miss Temple, wondering if she could 
see her lover, and what she thought of the humiliating 
spectacle ; but her eyes were blank, and no doubt 
sightless as before. Yet that in some mysterious 
way she was cognisant of the scene before her I 
could not but think, Her face was alive with keenest 
interest ; her whole being seemed concentrated in the 
effort to hear and understand. That she did under- 
stand seemed evident. There was not, indeed, the 
wounded feeling, nor even the scornful repulsion, that 
the sight of Colonel Hazelford in so undignified a 
position might have been expected to produce in a 
girl so proud as Ellinor Dieudonnée Temple, but a 
great eagerness and vivid excitement, as of one who 
hears something so new and strange that surprise and 
interest swallow up all merely personal feelings. 
Dim as the light that reached us was, it was enough 
to show me this, and I looked with renewed interest 
at Colonel Hazelford and Mirza Khan. 

They were speaking in Hindustani still, but Miss 
Temple’s strained attention seemed to show that she 
also understood it. When or how she could have 
learnt it seemed difficult to divine, till I remembered 
that the Earl had at one time been in India, and that 
the Indian valet had possibly kept up her knowledge 
of his native tongue. But whatever the source of 
her knowledge, her interest in the discussion going on 
left no doubt of her comprehension. [It was all dumb 
show to me, but I divined that the conversation was 
becoming more pacific. The Colonel’s arguments or 
his money prevailed. Mirza Khan pocketed the 
notes and gold he had so scornfully refused, and they 
parted at last quite amicably, the Colonel nodding a 
pleasant good-night, and Mirza Khan salaaming 
almost to the ground, 

Miss Temple uttered a low sigh as they left the 
hall. Her wide blank eyes turned to mine ; words 
quivered half inandibly through her lips. “If the 
Eerl only knew, and— Basil.” 

She said no more, and suffered me to lead her 
quietly back to bed, but she had said enough. 
What would not Basil have given to have heard his 
name uttered thus, with the shy suggestive pause 
before it, and the indescribably tender intonation ? 
It was just a name unwittingly pronounced in a 
girl’s unconscious dreaming, but from that hour I 
never doubted that my brother’s love was returned. 
I knew it with swift and absolute knowledge, but 
whether the knowledge was pleasure or pain I could 
not even tell. 

My first impulse was a great gladness, for my dear 
Basil’s sake—and then a stab of uncontrollable pain. 
It seemed to put him so far from me—-so far, so far! 
—to come between us as his love for May had never 
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done. ‘That had hurt me onee, but f£ 


for what it 
sympathy, an artist’s admiration, a poet’s dream 


knew it now 
was—a_ boyish liking, a musician’s 
too intangible and unsubstantial to 
Through it all, my 
but this? I 
knew that this was a queen who would brook no 


—something 


separate us, or even to last. 
brother’s hand had clasped mine still 


rival, a love too absorbing to leave room even for a 
sister's humble claims. My brother was gone for me 
for ever, I felt, with a jealous sorrow of which [ was 
ashamed ; and even for himself, could 1—or ought 
I—to be elad ? 
their 
Each would soon have new duties and new 


Bound as both he and Dieudonnée 
were, could 
misery ? 
ties, and I knew well how faithful to duty each 
would be--but to loyal souls can any misery be 


love bring them anything but 


sharper than half-kept vows and disloyal thoughts? 


God grant he may never know !” 
that sprang to my lips. 


was the prayer 
So long as he did not know, 


forgetting might be possible for both; and surely 
forgetting was the one thing that could make 


happiness possible for either. 

It was bright daylight long before sleep closed my 
eyes, and when [ woke I felt that it was late indeed. 
Miss Temple’s bed was vacant, and as [ sprang up 
with the guilty feeling which over-sleeping oneself 
induces, I heard the great clock in the hall booming 
out eleven. 

I dressed quickly, and went to Miss Temple’s 
A dainty little breakfast 
me, but Dieudonnée herself was not there. 

“Do you know how Miss Temple is?” I asked her 
maid, 

“* Mademoiselle ver well 
left you her lofe,” 
English much better than my French, as perhaps it 
was—though, with the bread on the table, the last 
remark sounded a little ambiguous. 
accepted the love, helped myself to the wheaten loaf, 
and got through my breakfast as quickly as I could, 

“Tf Miss Temple asks for me, will you say I have 
I asked Fifine ; 
[ put on my hat, and went across the park to see how 


boudoir. Was awaiting 


she is wiz de Earl, and 
said Fifine, who considered her 


However, I 


vone to the Home Farm ?” and then 
Basil was, and felt for once heartily glad to see Dr. 
Cheriton’s yellow gig standing at the gate. 

Above any desire to know how Miss Temple was 
this morning, or how the Colonel and Mirza Khan 
would comport themselves after the night they had 
all spent so strangely, was my ardent anxiety on 
Basil’s account. Dr, Cheriton had made light of his 
injuries last night; but how much of that might not 
be due to his desire to spare us anxiety or pain ? 

However, there was nothing but good news for me. 
Basil had passed a good night, and had no more fever 
than might naturally be expected. 

“There's nothing like antiseptic dressing !” 
Dr. Cheriton enthusiastically ; ‘and Mrs. Munns is a 


said 


jewel of a nurse—she does as she’s told, and never 
muddles things by thinking for herself! Of all un- 
pardonable sins in a woman—and especially in a nurse 
~-thinking for herself is the most unpardonable !” 
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“Then you think he is better—you think he will 
really get well?” I said, with a little gush of joyful 
I was unnerved and upset, and I have no 
doubt they did me good ; but Dr. Cheriton looked 
quite put out, 

“Get well ? 


cried, 


tears. 


Whiy, of course he will get well,” he 
“T told you so yesterday, didn’t 1? My 
dear Miss Graham, don’t! dowt, Limplore you! If 
I'd said he wouldwt, there might be some sense 
in it; but—oh, Miss Graham! if you can love a 
brother like this _ 

“Have you been to the Castle yet ?” I interrupted 
quickly. 

But indeed I would have asked him if he had been 
to Kamschatka if I had thought it at all more likely 
to stop him. He stopped, as it was, looking rather 
hurt, for which I was sorry—but it seemed to me then 
that anything was better than letting him go on. 

“T don’t think UC shall go there to-day. It will 
scarcely be necessary, as I can see you here,” he said 
in a pained voice, that made me feel quite guilty and 
uncomfortable. 

And then my mother came in, and asked me if I 
would like to see Basil, and everything else faded out 
of my thoughts. It was only when L came down again, 
and found Dr. Cheriton still patiently waiting for my 
“report,” that [ remembered to tell him of the event- 
[ said 
Hazelford or Mirza Khan. 


ful night TI had passed. nothing of Colonel 
Whatever that meeting 
meant, it was nothing that concerned Dr. Cheriton ; 
but I felt he ought to know of Miss Temple’s som- 
nambulism. 

He was scarcely so impressed as I expected. 

“It is a condition very liable to return, and the 
shock she had yesterday was distinctly a predispos- 
ing cause. I will try to see her this afternoon, but I 
have an urgent case waiting for me at Coombe, and I 
ought to have been there half an hour ago.” 

He had stayed to see me, I knew, and I felt both 
sorry and ashamed to think that he should have done 
so. I ought not to have forgotten to give him my 
daily report of Miss Temple, if indeed it was that he 
waited for—and if not, I was only the more ashamed. 
It always seems to me that the pride which some 


‘ 


women take in their “conquests” is as incompre- 


hensible as it is unwomanly. How can anyone take 
pleasure in what must mean a fellow-creature’s pain? 
And when it meant the pain of so good and worthy a 
man as Dr. Cheriton, I was far too sorry to have 
room for any other feeling. I could not charge 
myself with having ever given him 
encouragement, but I feared I had not 
guarded and as careful as I ought. 
had thrown us so much together, that it had been 
difficult to avoid intimacy; and my liking for him 
Was so genuine that I had not considered the danger 
of his taking it for more than it was worth. 

I watched him drive away with quite a feeling of 
remorse, and then I set out on my return to the 
Castle soberly enough. Basil indeed was better, and 
that was a solid piece of gladness to set against minor 
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worries, but perhaps the release from anxiety on his 
behalf only left me free to dwell upon them, As I 
went along under the welcome shade of clustered elin 
and beech, and mighty solitary oak, [ found myselt 
thinking of the words Miss Temple had uttered in 
her sleep, and finding a strange new meaning in 
them. 

“Tf the Eazl knew, and—Sasil/” This was what 
she had said, and it seemed to me, as [ thought it 
over, that the revelation of her own feelings was only 
a part—and perhaps a comparatively unimportant 
part—of the true meaning of her words. Did they 
not show also that Colonel Hazelford and Mirza 
Khan had been discussing something which con- 
cerned both the Earl of Otterbourne and my brother 
Basil ? 

What it could be I could not even conjecture. 
Imagination failed to suggest a common ground of 
interest—music always excepted—and I did not 
think that music had formed any part of the discussion 
between Colonel Hazelford and Mirza Khan. 1 could 
not forget that, unless my suspicions wronged him 
greatly, Colonel Hazelford knew more than he would 
admit, about Basil. That he was the man whom 
Basil had called “ Unele Diek” he had already 
admitted ; and though he had denied all) further 
knowledge, as I recalled the scene of last night, 1 
felt that, officer and gentleman as he was, his word 
was scarcely above suspicion. 

But however much I might suspect, I could do 
rothing. I could only wait till I could see Miss 
‘Temple, and perhaps learn from her the true meaning 
o' the interview we had witnessed together, and 
Which she at least had seemed to understand, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
“ The noblest pari of a friend is an honest boldness in 
the notifying of errors.”’ 
Miss TEMPLE, I found, was still closeted with the 
Earl. Her horse was waiting at the great entrance, 
and Lady Avondale and Colonel Hazelford were 
already mounted, and holding-in their fidgeting 
horses with some difficulty. 

“ T wish Nora would come,” said Colonel Hazelford, 
as I approached them. ‘“ Miss Graham, have you 
any idea how long she will be, or if she means to ride 
this morning ?” 

I had, of course, no opinion to offer, but at that 
moment a servant announced that Miss Temple hoped 
Lady Avondale and Colonel Hazelford would not 
vait for her, as she was still engaged with the Earl. 
The groom led her horse away, and the others rode 
off, Lady Avondale laughing, and the Colonel looking 
a good deal annoyed. 

I went up the steps and into the hall—the hall that 
was full of warmth and sunlight now, but that 
recalled so vividly the scene that had Ween enacted in 
it only twelve hours ago. Here was the spot where 
Colonel Hazelford and Mirza Khan had stvod; there 


the corner, with its oaken sereen, whence we had 
watched them unobserved, Lady Avondale’s children 
were running about, playing hide-and-seek, while 
their governesses wrangled as to where they should 
go for their morning walk. Twas glad when they 
settled it at last and called the children away. 

They had searcely gone when the door of the Earl's 
room opened, and Miss ‘Temple came out, looking 
pale and excited, and visibly struggling with emo- 
tion, Tran anxiously to her, but the next instant I 
drew back. Lord Otterbourne was with her, and his 
face was stern as I had never seen it before. 

I had drawn back so quickly that he had not even 
seen me. He went on speaking to his ward— 

“You are not a Hazelford, it is true, but you have 
lived with Hazelfords long enough to understand the 
dishonour of a broken pledge!” said the Earl, with 
cold displeasure. 

He went back into the room, and shut the door, 
and Miss Temple leant against it, white and 
trembling, 

“What shall [do ?” she exclaimed. “ Oh, Esther, 
Nsther! what shall T do?” 

I knew too little to advise, and could only beseech 
her to tell me what her trouble was. 

“T couldn't,” she said, with a swift sudden blush. 
“And if TE did, you would not understand, You 
would think me as foolish and as wrong as he does.” 

She looked round nervously, almost as if she feared 
to see Lord Otterbourne re-appear. 

“Come into the park,” I entreated ; “ we cannot 
talk here. Come and tell me just as much or as 
little as you like. There is not much fear that I 
shall think anything you do either foolish or wrong.” 

[am not a flatterer, | hope. Ordinarily I do not 
praise my friends to their faces, nor treat them even to 
such implicit commendation as this. But I saw that 
she had been wounded to the quick, that the Earl’s 
censure had hurt her pride all the more because of 
her deep affection for him, I wished to show her 
that there was at least one who believed in her, who 
felt that, Hazelford or not, she would never do any- 
thing. unworthy even of a Hazelford pur sang. 

She gave me a look of affection and trust, and let 
ine have my way. So we went out into the solitude 
of the wide green park, with its dark leafy glades, its 
sunny slopes, its vast cool shadows trembling on the 
vrass. Birds were singing all about us, linnets and 
finches making the underwood musical, the notes of 
many larks throbbing in the blue above us, blackbirds 
beginning again and again the song they never finish, 
a thrush singing loud and clear on a bough close by. 
We had chosen our favourite seat, a mossy bank that 
reared itself against the bole of a giant oak. The 
Castle was out of sight, and except for the chimneys 
of the Home Farm showing through the trees, we 
might have been a hundred miies fron: any human 
habitation. No sounds came to us but the singing of 
the birds, the murmurous hum of insects, the faint 
distant roll of the waves upon the beach. 

I looked round with the sigh of satisfaction which 
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géenis one’s instinctive tribute of praise in a scene 
of perfect loveliness, but Miss Temple did not echo 
it. Her thoughts were not free for the enjoyment 
Her face was still pale and 


of natural beauty. 
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soft and indirect approach, but pride must be taken 
by storm. 

“You heard what he said ?” she exclaimed, with a 
look at once startled and relieved. 























“Lady Avondale and Colonel Lliazeifurd were already mouuted.”—p. 688, 
J ) 


disturbed, her eyes were sombre and full of pain; she 
was silent, but I knew that pride and love were 
leeding inwardly. I felt that to make her speak 
would be the truest kindness. 

“Why is Lord Otterbourne angry with you?” I 
asked, going straight to the point, as I felt was the 
best way with one whose reserve was so much more 


pride than shyness, Shyness may be wooed with 





What 
Did he mean any- 
thing about your engagement to Colonel Hazelford? 
Is that the pledge you want to break ?” 

She looked at me earnestly. 

“Tf it were so—what would you think of me?” 

“T should be very glad,” I declared, with perfect 
truth. 


“T heard, but I did not quite understand. 
did he mean by broken pledges ? 
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“You would not think it wrong to break a pledge 
like that?” 

“Tt would depend on the reason,” I said stoutly. 
“T believe you would not do it without a strong one, 
and a good one too.” 

“Thank you !”—giving my hand a grateful squeeze. 
“T wish the Earl could think so too.” Then, after a 
pause—“ You are not as surprised as he was. I 
could hardly make him understand, and you guessed 
at once! How was that, Esther? How did you 
know ?” 

She looked at me curiously, but I made no reply. 
Decidedly, it was not convenient to tell her. Could 
I say that, all unconsciously, she had betrayed her 
secret to me—that I knew she could not marry 
Richard Hazelford because she loved Basil Ford? I 
could not say it, guiltless as I was of any intentional 
intrusion on her confidence, or even of unwarrantable 
curiosity. I could not have shamed her out of her 
own mouth—for so I felt she would regard that 
innocent self-betrayal. 

“Have you told Colonel Hazelford?” I asked. 

“No—oh no! I have promised the Earl to say 
nothing to him till to-night. I wanted Lord Otter- 
bourne to speak to him for me, but he will not. He 
is angry, as you saw.” 

“He will not be angry with you long, I think. 
He loves you too well for that.” 

“ But that only makes it worse of me!” she said 
sorrowfully, “It is so ungrateful, so wrong, I know. 
I thought I could have done anything for him—and 
so I could, anything but this!” 

“But surely he would not wish you to marry 
against your own desire? If you do not love Colonel 
Hazelford——” 

“ But it is my promise he thinks of, and I know 
that he is right. It is not one’s feelings that ought 
to decide it—it is what would be right or wrong.” 

“ But is it not often just one’s feelings that make 
the difference between right and wrong ?” 

“Oh no !—how can they? When you think of all 
I owe to Lord Otterbourne, it must be right for me 
to do as le wishes.” 

‘* Undoubtedly—so long as he wishes what is right.” 

“Tf you knew him as well as I do, you would 
understand how impossible it would be for him to 
wish anything else.” 

“Tam sure it would—that is, I am sure he would 
not wilfully or intentionally wish you to do wrong. 
But we were talking of feelings, of love and marriage, 
concerning which no other person can wisely—or even 
rightly—judge. I think—yes, I am sure—that Lord 
Otterbourne is wrong if he wishes you to keep 
a promise that, is seems to me, ought never to have 


been given.” 

“No,” she agreed. “Only I saw the Earl wished 
it—and I did not know.” 

The mournful voice trailed off into silence, but the 
incomplete, yet pathetic confession, had told me 
much. No, she had not known—I doubted if she 
knew even yet! 


[ thought it quite possible that she knew actually 
less of her own feelings than I did—that she contented 
herself with admitting that she did not love Colonel 
Hazelford, without stooping her pride to inquire too 
curiously into the reason. No doubt her rescue from 
Deva had taught her much, but I thought the broken 
exclamations of her dream might easily express more 
than her waking hours allowed. In one way sleep is 
a great revealer. Wild and fantastic as are the 
images it brings before us, unreal and impossible as 
are the scenes it shows, in one thing it never deceives, 
Self-interest, or custom, or an honest striving after 
sweet peace and charity, may blind us to dislike ; 
ignorance of our own hearts, or pride, a lover's 
diffidence, or a maiden’s modesty, may blind us to 
love; but sleep tears away the flimsy veil. In the 
strange phantasmagoria of our dreams the un- 
confessed animosity is admitted, the hidden love 
stands revealed. 

How much of last night’s dreaming she remembered 
‘now, [ could not tell—nor, on this point at least, did 
I seek to inquire. It was not for me to pry into her 
feelings, or force her to confession. Later I would 
try and find out how far she remembered the strange 
meeting of Colonel Hazelford and Mirza Khan, but 
of her feelings towards my brother there was no need 
to speak. If her marriage with Colonel Hazelford 
could be averted, it was best that she should remain 
unconscious of the chief reason against it— supposing 
that such unconsciousness was still possible for her. 

So I spoke no word of Basil, and that as much 
for his sake as for hers. He had gone too far with 
May Fielding to draw back with honour now—I 
felt that as strongly as himself. And indeed, what- 
ever Ellinor Diendonnée Temple might feel for him, 
and had he been ever so free to offer her his hand, 
I knew well enough that the Earl's ward could 
not have taken it. It was best, truly, that neither 
should know—that Dieudonnée should not dream 
that her love was returned, that Basil should think 
her indifferent still. Everyone says that unrequited 
love dies quickly of inanition, and though I doubted 
the fact, I had not sufficient experience to contro- 
vert it. Nothing could bave changed my love for 
Basil, I knew—but then, that was like a sister's, 
and did not count, and, thank God, it was not un- 
requited. 

I spoke no word of Basil, but even without that, I 
felt my case strong. <A loveless marriage could not 
but be wrong, and though I saw that Miss Temple 
was more than half inclined to obey the Earl's wishes 
and sacrifice her own feelings, I combated her pur- 
pose with all my strength. 

“Tt cannot be right to do wrong,” I contended, and 
Istuck to my point manfully—or womanfully, which, 
Dr. Cheriton says, implies a greater tenacity, as being 
less liable to be disturbed by argument. But here I 
felt that the force of argument was all on my side. 
There was on hers absolutely nothing but a mistaken 
code of honour, and what someone has called “a 
woman’s enthusiasm for self-sacrifice.” But if I 
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could help it, the girl whom Basil loved should not 
sacrifice herself. 

“ Better a little pain than a long one,” I urged. 
“Better a small wrong now than one that would 
only end with your life. If Colonel Hazelford loves 
If he 
really Joves you, he will give you up, and whatever 
he feels now, he will come to thank you for sparing 
him misery as much as yourself.” 

Miss Temple smiled bitterly. 

“Do you think he cares in that way? People in 
society don’t talk as you do, Esther—I doubt if they 
often feel so. I don’t think Colonel Hazelford cares 
very inuch whether I love him in your way or not, 
but he cares a great deal about marrying Lord 
and perhaps it would not be 


you, would he be any happier than you ? 


Otterbourne’s heiress— 
fair to disappoint him.” 

“Well,” said I, “all I can say is, that if those are 
his motives, the sooner he is disappointed the better! 
But if you think he is a man like that, I understand 
less than ever how you could consent to an engage- 
ment with him.” 

“T did not know—I did not understand,” she 
faltered. “I liked him very well, and I thought 
that was enough. I knew the Earl wished it, and 
I thought I should not mind. You see, it was all 
two years ago, before I ever—before we came to Eng- 
land. How could I tell then?” She stopped short, 
blushing furiously, and I changed the subject out 
of very pity. She had risen to go, and I rose also 
and walked by her side. 

“Did you have a good night?” I asked, as care- 
lessly as Icould. I was very anxious to know if she 
remembered anything of the scene we had witnessed 
together, of the conversation she had wished the Eart 
to know of—“‘and Basil!” But I did not venture to 
allude more directly to it, as Dr. Cheriton had 
enjoined me never to tell Miss Temple when she 
walked in her sleep. 

“Not so good as you did,” she said, with a smile. 
“T left you sound asleep when I went down-stairs. I 
don’t think I could have slept very well—I felt so 
tired this morning, and I know I had bad dreams.” 

“ Bad dreams? Do you remember what about 
I asked, with an eagerness I could hardly conceal. 

“No, I don’t remember, or at least not clearly. It 
was something about Dick, I know. I thought he 
was going to do something wrong—really wrong and 
wicked, I mean. Poor fellow! it was because I had 
been feeling so strongly that I could not marry him, 
I suppose.” 

“And you don’t remember anything else ?” 

“Not clearly,” she said, looking puzzled and 


9” 


uneasy. “I think Mirza Khan was init too. They 
were going to do something together. But, after all, 


” 


it does not matter. It was only a dream! 

She little thought how much more than a dream it 
was, and I did not dare to tell her. Even if I had 
done so, I think she could have told me no more. 
A faint and confused remembrance was evidently all 
she had retained. One point, however, I could clear 
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up, Whether she remembered her dream or not ; and 
the value ef her remembrance all depended on it. 

“You understand Hindustani, don’t you?” I said. 
“T suppose it is having an Indian servant in the 
house that has kept up your knowledge of it.” 

Miss Temple looked at me in manifest surprise. 

“Do you mean Siva?” she said, with a puzzled 
look. “Siva always speaks to me in English. I 
should not understand him if he spoke in Hindustani. 
I knew it when I was little, of course, but I don’t 
remember a single word.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 
A QUIET WEEK. 
“We often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens.” 
“Miss GRAHAM, would you like to see the new 
orchid?” said Lady Avondale, coming to me as [ 
sat, a little by myself, in a corner of the drawing- 
room after dinner. 

I did not care for orchids, whether new or old, any 
more than I cared for Lady Avondale’s society, but 
I assented at once. Lord Otterbourne had gone to 
his wife’s boudoir, and there was an oppression in 
the atmosphere —the silent oppression that suggests 
disturbance in the moral as much as in the physical 
world. I was glad to escape from it, from Colonel 
Hazelford’s gaiety, and Miss 
Temple’s abstracted and uneasy looks. 


forced even from 

I remembered that she had promised the Earl to 
say nothing to Colonel Hazelford till to-night—but 
to-night had come, and no doubt she felt that some- 
thing must be said. For weal or woe, her future 
would be decided, and I could do nothing to help 
her—nothing but go away with Lady Avondale, and 
make it possible for her to speak. 

The orchid-house opened out of the conservatory, 
and for a while we contented ourselves with admiring 
the quaint forms and gorgeous colours. 

“TI adore Lady Avondale, who 
“adored” anything that was fashionable with im- 
partial docility. “‘ They are so delightfully bizarre, 
don’t you think ?” 

* Yes,” I agreed ; “ but I could never be very rond 
of them. A flower without scent ulways seems to 
me like a body without a soul.” 

“Oh, they are lovely !” she protested. “ Every- 
body has them now—that is, everybody who is any- 
body, you know. Of course it is an acquired taste, 
but there is something delightfully exclusive about 
it. Only people of means and refinement can indulge 
in it. 
as a stud of horses, but it isn’t to compare to this.” 

“T suppose not,” I assented. 

“Not haif the size, you know—but of course 
Avondale House is a mere nutshell by the side of 
Hazelford Castle. What a pity it seems that the 
Earl has no direct heir! I do so dislike Colonel 
Hazelford.” 

“Do you?” I said, a good deal astonished at this 


orchids,” said 


Avondale says our orchid-house costs as much 
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sudden outburst. “I thought you seemed to get on 
with him so well.” 

“Oh, he is pleasant enough, but I cannot like 
him ; and I don’t believe the Earl does either.” 

“But surely he must, if he lets his ward be 
engaged to him.” 

“T daresay he feels, as I do, that there is no valid 
reason for disliking him—or rather I doubt if the 
Earl knows as much as I do about him. Avondale 
hears things at the clubs, and he says there are all 
sorts of stories about him. But the Earl goes no- 
where and hears nothing, and as he will leave every 
penny he can to his ward I daresay he feels there 
is a sort of rough justice in letting her marry Dick 
Hazelford. But, all the same, I should neither be 
surprised nor sorry if it never came off.” 

I was too much surprised myself to know what to 
say, and Lady Avondale proceeded, fanning herself 
with a fan of marabout feathers, and looking at me 
graciously — 

“ Thave no influence with Miss Temple, but L think 
you have a good deal, and | believe you would be doing 
her a kindness if you used it against her niarriage. 
She is a great deal too good for a man like that.” 

* But if you know all this, why don’t you tell the 
Earl?” I exclaimed. 

“T can't—I'm just the last person who ought to say 
a word. If Richard Hazelford doesn’t marry, Avon- 
dale is the next heir, so you see our hands, or at 
least our tongues, are tied.” 

I felt that my tongue was tied also. Not without 
Miss Temple’s permission could I betray her secrets, 
or hint to Lady Avondale that she might even now 
be freeing herself from the engagement there seemed 
more reason to deplore than I had hitherto guessed. 
And, indeed, for aught I knew, she might only have 
riveted her fetters closer. There had been nothing 
in the troubled face to show me what decision she 
had come to since our conversation in the morning. 

There was nothing to show me when Lady Avon- 
dale and I returned to the drawing-room, — Miss 
Temple was there, but she did not even look up as we 
came in, She sat a little apart, bending over an 
embroidery frame, and looking very dignified and 
very silent. Lord Otterbourne had come down-estairs 
again, and he and Colonel Hazelford were playing 
chess, but though they left their game when we 
appeared, and entered into conversation, I could 
deduce nothing from their looks or manner. Both 
were bland and imperturbable, and even my anxious 
gaze could detect no difference, unless it were that 
Lord Otterbourne was a little more gracious, and the 
Colonel a little more sarcastic than usual. It seemed 
to me as if his sarcasms were levelled at me, at my 
liking for a country life and my interest in country 
matters, but I saw that the colour deepened on Miss 
Temple’s «heek, and her head bent lower over her 
work, as if the Colonel's shafts had found another 


home. She retired early, on the plea of a headache, 
which her looks abundantly confirmed, and I went 
with ber, eager to hear what lal passed, 


“Tell me!” I cried, as soon as we were in the 
dressing-room together, “have you seen him, and 
have you done it ?” 

L was too anxious for ceremony or coherence. Her 
white and agitated face seemed scarcely a harbinger 
of good news, and when she only turned away witha 
quivering lip, [ knew that there were none for me to 
hear. 

“No,” she said, mastering herself after a minute, 
“T have not ‘done it,’ Esther; I doubt very much if 
I shall ever do it.” 

“But have you said nothing?” I said incredulously. 
“Could you not make up your mind? — [I went away 
with Lady Avondale on purpose, and [ hoped—oh, I 
hoped—so much to hear that you were free.” 

“T tried,” she faltered ; “ but you can’t think how 
difficult it was.” 

“Diflicult ? Do you mean on account of Lord 
Otterbourne ?” 

“ No—we never got as far as that.” 

“Then where was the difficulty 2? Did you find 
you liked Colonel Hazeiford better than you 
thought ?” 

“Oh no—no!” she cried vehemently. “I shall 
never like him again! It is wrong to hate anyone, 
isn’t it ?—but when | think of the things he said, I 
believe I hate Richard Hazelford.” 

And as I looked at her flashing eyes, I believed so 
too, 

“ Did you tell him so?” Tasked. 

“T told him I did not love him.” 

* And what did he say ?” 

“He said—but oh! I can’t repeat it,” she ex- 
claimed, with a blush that seemed to cover her like 
a scarlet cloud. ‘‘ He seemed to think that if I did 
not love him, it must be that—that ig 

“That you loved someone else, I suppose,” I said, 





helping her embarrassment. “I daresay it was sooth- 
ing to his self-esteem to take that view of the situa- 
tion.” 

* He need not have insulted me,” she said proudly, 
You know me, Esther! Do I look like a girl—am 
Ia girl who would love a man who could never 


“ 


marry me, who does not wish to marry me, who— 
who is going to marry someone else? Could I let 
Dick suppose that his odious fancy was true? I 
would marry him ten times over rather than let him 
think that !” 

She covered her face with her hands, but I saw the 
spreading colour far beyond the poor defence they 
made. Her breast heaved, and a few large tears 
trickled through her fingers. The passionate shame 
that possessed her seemed to weigh her to the 
ground. 

I wondered what Colonel Hazelford could have 
said to move her like this? To whom could he have 
alluded? Not to Basil, surely, though “the man 
who could not marry her—who was going to marry 
someone else ”—fitted him curiousiy well. It could 
not be Basil, I thought, for how could Colonel 
Hazelford have guessed a secret kept so well that 
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even to me it had only been revealed in the uncon- 
scious self-betrayal of her dreams? And yet surely 
no random guess would have moved her like this. 
“What did he mean?” I asked her. 
know what—or whom—he meant ? ” 

I had thought her blush before the deepest I had 
ever seen, but it deepened perceptibly now. 

“Don’t ask me,” 
whisper. 


“Did you 


she said, in a strange, stifled 
“7 cannot tell you, Esther! not you, dear, 
She slid 
down upon the ground, and buried her face in my 


not you, of all the people in the world !’ 
dress, and [I asked her no more. It seemed to me 
that there was nothing more to ask. 

It took us all a little by surprise to find at breakfast 
the next morning that Colonel Hazelford was going up 
to town that afternoon. I should have thought it 
natural enough had he been actually dismissed, but I 
gathered from Miss Temple’s incoherent confession 
that she had allowed things to remain as they were, 
rather than admit—or even countenance—Colonel 
Hazelford’s surmise as to her reasons for wishing to 
If it was not broken off, 
He said 
nothing as to his business in town, but a flash of in- 


break off her engagement. 
why should he be in such haste to depart ? 


telligence that passed across Mirza Khan’s face made 
me sure that the Indian servant was acquainted 
with the object of his master’s journey. It was only 
to last a few days, I found, and [I could not help 
thinking that it had perhaps more to do with the 
conversation we had overheard the night before last 
than with anything that had passed between the 
Colonel and Miss ‘Temple last night. 

Whatever the cause, Miss Temple looked artlessly 
relieved, and [LT hoped that during his absence she 
would find courage to brave both the Earl's dis- 
Writ- 


ing is easier than speaking, especially to those who 


pleasure and Colonel Hazelford’s insinuations, 


fear the probabie retort, and [ hoped she would send 
him such an unqualified dismissal as should make it 
impossible for him to return. 

My time at the Castle had already expired, but the 
Earl himself asked me to remain another week, and 
Dieudonnée pressed me so much that I could not re- 
fuse. Lady Otterbourne was ailing again, and Lady 
Avondale and her children had taken advantage of 
L think 
both the Earl and his ward were a little afraid of 


Colonel Hazelford’s escort to return to town. 


being left together in their rather strained relations, 
and certainly both made much of me when I con- 
sented to stay. 

“But remember, Esther,” said my mother, when I 
went over to tell her of the new arrangement, “ it 
must only be for a week. Basil will be quite well by 
then, and I shall be glad to get back home.” 

“Tt shall only be for a week, I promise,” I said, 
kissing her. “ But, mother, if you knew how sweet 
and charming Miss Temple is, you would not wonder 
that I could not refuse her.” 

You don’t think I ean 
sit opposite to her every week in church and not see 
Only Jast Sunday 


“T don’t wonder, my dear. 


how sweet and lovable she is? 


My BrorwHer Basi. 
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I could not help thinking that her smile was just 
like yours.” 

“ Like mine?” I eried, laughing. “I have often 
heard of maternal vanity, but now I believe in it ! 
Nothing else could make anyone compare your little 
plain Hester to the beautiful Miss Temple.” 

‘“*My dear,” said my mother earnestly, “ you will 
never be plain to me-—nor, | think, to someone else ! 
Dr. Cheriton 

But if there was a subject I was determined not to 
talk about, it was Dr. Cheriton. I jumped up, and 
assured my mother [I should be late for the Castle 
luncheon unless I set off at once, and so got myself 
away, and found [ had half an hour to wait—to say 
nothing of having missed seeing Basil. 

“Tt is very nice of Mrs. Graham to spare you,” said 
Dieudonnée when I told her the result of the inter- 
view; and [ felt not less grateful myself. My mother 
would have been glad if I could have gone back at 
ovee, I knew. She did not like the country, and 
Charlie, who had resumed his reading with Mr. 
Fielding, found the walk into Hazelford and back 
rather irksome. They did not like leaving Basil 
while he was still on the sick-list, but as soon as I 
returned, they would go home rejoicing ; and mean- 
while Charlie grumbled at the vicar and the roads, at 
Basil and at me, and my mother pronounced the 
Home Farm insufferably dull, and sighed for the 
mild festivities of Doreas-meetings and afternoon 
teas. 

I heard all this from Dr. Cheriton, who paid his 
daily visit to Miss Temple with an exasperating 
reason for 


punctuality that was an additional 


rividly limiting my stay at Hazelford Castle. [ would 
stay only a week, I determined; and | kept my 
determination. 

It was a very quiet week, or so it seemed now that 
we were so stnall a party. But before it was over, I 
had come to think it the most eventful of my life. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A CURIOUS INTRODUCTION, 

je thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee.” 
THE week that was destined to prove so eventful 
began, as I said, quietly enough. Lady Otterbourne 
kept her room; the Earl spent his mornings in the 
musie-room, and his afternoons in riding, or in reading 
to his wife; and Miss Temple and [ wandered at will 
in the beautiful rooms, or in the still more beautiful 
park. IL think we both felt the absence of Colonel 
Hazelford, and even of Lady Avondale, a relief ; and 
I, at least, was very sorry when the time came for the 
Colonel's return, [had not been able to persuade Miss 
Temple to write the letter of dismissal I so earnestly 
desired to be written, but I won a promise that she 
would see Colonel Hazelford on his return, and break 
off the engagement she admitted it could not be 
right to keep 


am ties « 


o_o 
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“T could not marry him, feeling as I do,” she said, 
with a shudder. “I will serew up my courage, and 
see him before the Earl, If Lord Otterbourne is 
there, he will not dure to say what he did before.” 

Her cheeks flamed at the remembrance, and I could 
only hope that the Earl’s presence would be as effee- 
tual a check as she believed. Proud and sensitive as 
she was, the possession of her secret—if, indeed, he 
possessed it—would be, I knew, a cruel weapon in 
hands as unscrupulous as I believed Colonel Hazel- 
ford’s to be. 

Mirza Khan had accompanied his master to town, 
and Siva rejoiced at his enemy’s departure with an 
open triumph that was quite amusing. The Hindu 
seemed quite a different person now Mirza Khan was 
gone. He appealed to everyone for congratulations, 
invited sympathy with theartless confidence of a child, 
and even talked to me in an access of friendliness 
that seemed to include every member of the house- 
hold. He spoke English wonderfully well, and I had 
no difficulty in understanding him, while no doubt | 
possessed in his eyes the merit of not having heard 
his stories before. He had been through the Mutiny 
with Lord and Lady Otterbourne—who were only 
Captain and Mrs, Hazelford when he entered their 
service—and one of his favourite stories was of the 
finding of their ward. 

“Tt was in a temple, Miss Graham, and that was 
why they called her ‘Temple,’ you see. We had re- 
taken Sooltapoor, and though there were no English 
left alive in it, I went looking and looking all about 
for my dear little murdered boy, and I heard a child 
erying in a temple by the river, and I went in to see 
what it was. And there, on the ground, was an 
Indian woman with an English child in her arms. 
The ayah was dead, and the child was almost 
famished—they must have been there two days, you 
see, if they had crawled in there after the massacre, 
as we thought they must. The ayah was covered 
with wounds, but the child was searcely hurt, and it 
was beautiful to see how my lord looked at it, and 
how he seemed to think it had been sent for his con- 
solation. My lady was too ill to know anything 
about it. She lost her reason for many months, but 
it came back by degrees, and then my lord told her 
the little girl had been left to him to bring up. We 
never told her where we found it. No one has ever 
dared to say Sooltapoor before her yet.” 

Siva stopped, with tears in his eyes. Tears were 
in mine also, as I listened to him. Though my little 
dead sister was only a memory and a name, I could 
not forget that it was at Sooltapoor that she perished 

that Sooltapoor was a name of woe to my mother 
no less than to the Countess of Otterbourne. Only 
my mother was not a countess, and could not indulge 
her grief. But perhaps the pressure of daily duties 
had been grief's best cure, as the taking of Basil to her 
stricken heart had been its own exceeding great reward. 

“There were no other children saved, I suppose ?” 
I said wistfully; and the old man shook his head 
with emphasis, 


“None, none!” he said mournfully. “ You may 
be sure we made only too certain of that. The ayah 
must. have hidden the little one we found in the folds 
of her dress, and taken the blows that were meant 
for it. She did well, and, no doubt she has her 
reward—but she died. Only that one little child 
escaped alive.” 

I knew at least better than this. One other had 
been brought alive out of that city of doom—one 
other, who was my brother Basil! How strange it 
was that he and the Earl’s ward should have met as 
they had! It did not seem so strange that, having 
met, they should have loved each other; it seemed 
rather the most natural thing in the world that a 
subtle and mysterious sympathy should have drawn 
their souls together. 

I should have liked to ask Siva some more ques- 
tions as to the child whose fate had so nearly been the 
same as little Nelly’s, but Lord Otterbourne came into 
the hall, and I could not. I stood a good deal in awe 
of the Earl, kind as he was, and I did not wish him 
to think me prying or curious. After all, it was no 
concern of mine, or even of my mother’s. The dark, 
beautiful girl who was Lord Otterbourne’s ward 
could not be our golden-haired Nelly, and that was 
all my mother would care to know. I would not 
even tell her what I had heard, lest the fatal name 
of Sooltapoor should reopen that long-closed wound, 

She was happy now, I knew, and I would say 
nothing to break her hard-won peace. 

Very happy and peaceful she looked, I thought, as I 
came up the garden walk a few days later, and saw her 
sitting at the white-draped window of Basil’s house. 
Colonel Hazelford was expected at the Castle, and I 
had gone over to the farm to ask after Basil. She 
had left off widow’s caps, and her still dark hair 
was only covered with a little square of delicate 
lace. The fine dark eyes beamed a welcome to me, 
the mouth was curved in sympathetic smiles. My 
mother was a handsome woman still, and in her 
youth she must have been much handsomer than any 
of her children. Even Charlie, who was so much 
better looking than myself, had not my mother’s well- 
cut features or brilliant eyes. 

“Have you seen Basil ¢” she asked, as she came to 
meet me ; and something in her tone made me wish 
that I had done so. I felt that there was something 
to hear about him, and I preferred to hear news of 
Basil from himself. 

“No,” IT said. ‘‘ He has not gone to the Castle, has 
he?” 

He had not been there all the week—not once, 
indeed, since his accident with Deva. He made his 
accident the exeuse, though Dr, Cheriton said he was 
getting wellas fast as possible ; and what business had 
to be transacted with the Earl Uncle Chayter trans- 
acted. I felt that it was best, that Basil’s absence 
was wise and right in every way, but I missed him 
sorely—and I did not think I was the only one who 
did. 


He had not gone to the Castle now, my mother 
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said, put back to Hazelford with May Fielding, who 
had been spending the day in her future home. 

“ And, my dear,” 
with which everyone tells such news, “ 
say the day is fixed at last. 1 
back again just now, so I thought you might have 
seen him and heard all about it.” 

“T have not seen him,” I said, with a sudden 
choking in my throat, that was as illegical as it was 


said my mother, with the smile 
I am glad to 
heard Basil drive 


5” 


absurd. “Tell me, mother, when is it to be ? 

““My dear Esther, what is there to be so excited 
about? On the 10th—that will be a 
Thursday. Basil says the hay will all be in then, 
and his arm will be quite well, so there could not be 


month next 


a better time.” 

I said nothing. I could not foree myself to utter 
congratulations, and nothing else would have been 
appropriate. 

“T am glad in every way,” my mother went on. 
“Tt has been a long, dull waiting for Basil, and May 
has been behaving rather foolishly with Mr. Potts. 
I suppose such a pretty girl can hardly help flirting, 
and I daresay she found Hazelford dull when Basil 


” 


came here 





“Don’t make excuses for her,” I said sharply. “1 
have no patience with her.” 

“My dear, you never had,” said my mother gently, 
and it was so true that, contradictious as I felt, I 
could not say a word. 


” 


“ Does Basil know ?” I asked drearily. 

* About her silly flirtations? He must know some- 
thing, I should think ; but you know what Basil is. 
He is so incapable of anything of the sort himself, 
that he would never believe it of May. And, indeed, 
there has been nothing but vanity and foolishness, I 
quite believe.” 

I believed it too, but I do not know that I found 
the belief so consolatory as my mother seemed to do 
the qualities I 
desired in my brother’s wife, or that promised happi- 
ness in their wedded life. 

However, it was too late to think of that now. 
I choked back the useless scorn and indignation I 
felt in my heart, and went out to find Basil, and 
make such poor pretence of congratulation as I 
might. One of the men told me he had gone down 
the lane to a field at a little distance, and I walked 
on to meet him. 


Vanity and foolishness were not 


The evening was dull and over- 
cast, and the arching trees made the lane seem 
almost dark ; but the grey, dusky light suited my 
sombre mood. I walked on sadly enough, thinking 
of my brother, and what IT should find to say to him, 
and presently I saw him coming towards me. He 
was walking slowly, as men walk when they are full 
of thought ; but when he saw me he quickened his 
pace, and soon came up to me. He was looking 
better than I had ventured to hope, for it was the 
first time [ had seen him since his encounter with 
the bull, 


for that he seemed quite well, and only laughed at 


One arm was still in a sling, but except 


NY anxious inquiries, 


My BroruHer BAS. 
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I thought 
He says I shall be as 


“T am all right again, I assure you. 
Cheriton had told you that. 
sound as ever in another fortnight, and he ought to 
turned back together, 
Esther. There is 


know,” said Basil, as we 
“ Never 
something I want to tell you.” 

“| know—I have heard it,” I interrupted. “TI 
have seen my mother, and she told me.” 

“ And you are not glad ? 

There was reproach in his tone, but I could not 


mind about me now, 


” 


pretend a gladness I could not and did not feel. 
-was this how a man 
The 


sight of my brother’s face moved me to futile and 


Grave and careworn and sad 
should look when his wedding-day was fixed ? 


passionate revolt, and undid all my efforts at self- 
control. 

“ How ean I be glad ?” I cried, dashing away the 
tears that were so useless and so bitter. “ How can 
I be glad, Basil? If 1 thought you would be happy, 
I should be glad indeed! If I thought there was 
any faintest hope of happiness for you, I would try 
not to mind; but as it is, how can 1?” 


‘ 


” 


“ Be glad,” he said earnestly, “ even as it is. It is 
best in every way, as the right thing always is. I 
am weaker than I thought I was; but when I am 
married, it will be easier for me. What is only folly 
now would be sin then; and surely I may trust to be 
kept from that!” 

My dear Basil! I felt, with a throb of unspeakable 
pride, with a strange, sharp pleasure snatched from 
the very jaws of pain, that to no one else would he 
have spoken just like this, 
and his friend—to me, who had divined his unhappy 
love, and whose sympathy he had once called his 


Only to me, his sister 


greatest consolation. Yet how false his reasoning 
seemed to me, how mistaken and how full of peril the 
Would he have persisted in 
it if he knew as much as I did—if I could honour- 
ably have told him all I knew? Ought I not to tell 
him? Might it not save him, even now, at this 
eleventh hour ? 

But what right had I? He would have demanded 
proof, I knew, and what proof had 1? It was all 
inference and induction. I had nothing to go upon 
but a girl’s ready blushes, and the whisperings of a 
disordered dream. 

“T can’t think you are right,” was all I found 
“You admit that what you call 
folly now would be something else then. Isn’t it 
rather like what the old Puritans called ‘tempting 
And,” I added, 


faintly—for preaching never came easy to me— 


course he had chosen ! 


courage to say. 


Providence’ to marry, feeling so? 
“there is the prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’” 

“Yes,” said Basil, with the simple directness that 
But 
when one’s duty is as plain as mine is, one can only 


characterised him, “I have thought of that. 


do it with such strength as may be given.” 

I made a desperate effort. 

“Would your duty be as plain, Basil, if you had 
not only yourself and May to think of ?” 


“Not only onrselyes? What do you mean?” he 
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said, with an utter want of comprehension that made 
it still more difficult to answer. “‘ Who else is there 
whom I ought to consider? It seems te me entirely 
a question for May and me.” 


stood silent and perplexed, but he understood me 
better than [ thought. 

“To see what is in your mind, and it is like you 
to think it,” he said, putting his arm round my 























‘I wondered what Colonel Hazelford could have said to move her like this.”-—p. 692. 


If I had only been a little more sure, T could not 
but have told him. The treason of revealing Miss 
Temple’s secret would have been as nothing to the 
treason of keeping silence in Basil’s strait. But Twas 
not sure enough to speak, or perhaps in my heart I 
was not sure that Dieudonnée’s love was strong enough 
to brave the Earl’s displeasure, an the loss of positien 


and of wealth, for the sake of my brother Basil, ] 


shoulders as we went along the quiet lane, “ But 
even if—-if it were so—my course would be clear. 
Not for any happiness of mine could [ hold myself 
free to wreck May’s.” 

“And to ensure May’s, you would. sacrifice not 
your own only, but hers ?” 

“ Hers is not in question,” he said gravely,“ Twas 
only thinking of what might perhaps have been not 
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THE SAGES 


quite impossible in the future, had we both been free. 
As it is, there is no need for me to perplex myself 
with imagining contingencies that can never arise.” 

I honoured him with all my 
heart, but not the less did I feel that he was sadly, 
We walked 


along in a silence [I had neither spirits nor courage to 


I could say no more. 
and perhaps even fatally, mistaken, 


break, and when we came to the gate that led into 
the park, | wished him good-night. 

“You are sure you don’t mind going back alone ?” 
he said. “It is getting rather dark——” 
“T don’t mind at all. 


get from under the trees,” 


t will be light as soon as I 


He stooped and kissed me, and I stood looking 
after him till he turned into the Home Farm, when a 
sudden voice behind me made me turn in swift alarm. 
A man had risen from the long grass in the diteh, 
the little 

He was a dirty, rough- 


and was leaning against wooden gate 
through which Thad to pass. 
looking man, about sixty years of age, with unkempt, 
vrizzled hair, and a decidedly repulsive appearance. 
An uneanny face it was, I thought, with long, thin 
lips, a coarse, wide mouth, and a leering, familar 
expression, and [ wished Thad not let Basil leave me. 

“Be yon Ford’s Farm?” he asked, pointing at the 
sweet, peaceful homestead, with its close vicinage of 
long, red-tiled barns, and rounded stacks. 

“ Yes,” I said brietly. 
quite sober, and T was 


The man was evidently not 
into 
Most likely, I thought, he 
out fora job; but as Basil 


not anxious to enter 
conversation with him. 
was a haymaker looking 
would never engage any but sober men, [ thought 
his chance of employment at “Ford's Farm” was 
very small indeed. However, as he stood staring at 
the house, and showing no dispesition to move on, | 
said to him, “ Do you want to see Mr. Ford? You 
will find him in the farmyard now.” 

“It wasn’t him as come by with you just now, 
sure-ly!” he said, in tones of great astonishment. 
“Is Mr. Basil Ford a howling swell like that ? ” 


“That was Mr. Ford,” [ said impatiently.  “ Will 
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you kindly let me pass? I am in a hurry, and I 
want to go into the park.” 

He lurched a little aside, and I slipped through the 
gate, but I had hardly gone half a dozen steps before 
I heard the coarse, sottish tones calling after me— 

“Hi! Lsay, miss—what sort of a chap is he?” 

I walked on without answering, but as I heard the 
The 


man was coming after me, rolling rather unsteadily, 


gate open and swing to again, | faced round. 


but with a sort of military swagger in his gait that 
suggested an old soldier's walk rather than a labourer’s 
slouch. 

“Can't you answer a civil question?” he asked. 
“JT want to know what sort of a chap Mr. Ford is, 
and I’ve good reason for wanting. Ye couldn't guess 
What I want to see him for, 171] lay a pound!” 

“No,” L said shortly. “ I suppose you want work.” 

“Work !” he eried, with a drunken chuckle that 
“ Work, is 
I'll niver do another sthroke of that, annyway! 


made me wish [ had not answered him. 
it? 
I’m a gintleman, | am, now. IL want to see Mr. 
Basil Ford to interjuice meself, that’s what I want 
him for! He'll be very glad to see me, my dear— 
you You and him 

common thick as you come up the lane together, 
but him and me’ll be thicker than that.” 


I looked at him with a strange sinking at my heart. 


don't be afraid ! seemed on- 


My legs trembled under me ; I felt dizzy and cold. 
Who and what could this wretched being be, who 
spoke thus of my brother Basil ? 

“Who are you?” I cried, telling myself stoutly 
that I had no faintest idea what the answer would be, 
Yet when I heard it, | knew it was only a reflection 
of my own horrified surmise. 

“Who am I[?’ 
“there ’s a good many people would like to know 
that won't! But L’ll tell you, along of your 
being so thick with Mr. Basil Ford.  1’ll interduce 
myself to you, same as I’m going to interduce 
myself to him. 


he said, with a hoarse laugh ; 


, 


and 


My name’s Trumpeter Ford !” 


(To be concluded.) 


ALL AGES. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


the early Greek sages, few 
have gained a more lasting 
than 
Pythagoras ; and yet, beyond 


or general notoriety 
the long recoguised principles 
of his religious and philo- 


sophie teaching, his whole 








life is shrouded in mystery 
and obscurity. Indeed, from 
a period shortly subsequent to his own age, the most 
improbable legends were associated with his name, 
arising, it has been suggested, from the extravagant 


1113 


held by his 
Thus, not only were his intellectual at- 


esteem and reverence in which he was 
followers. 
tainments, according to the concurrent testimony of 
the different traditions, more than human, but fable 
assigns him a somewhat prominent place amongst 
the miracle-workers. It is said, for instance, that 
his person gleamed with a divine glory, that he ex- 
hibited a golden thigh, that he was seen at different 
places at the same time, that wild beasts were 
obedient to his call, and that, he crossed the 
river, the river-god saluted him with “ Hail, Pytha- 


voras !” 


as 


and that to him the harmony of the spheres 
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was audible music. But, apart from the legendary 
lore which has clustered round his life, there can be 
no doubt that he was gifted with extraordinary abili- 
ties ; for, in addition to displaying an amount of 
wisdom rarely found in man, he is popularly reputed 
to have possessed scientific attainments of no common 
kind, besides being the author of several discoveries 
in music, geometry, end astronomy. In reviewing 
the life of such an eminently illustrious teacher, one 
cannot but regret that his wisdom and learning had 
not the guiding hand of Christianity to shape their 
course ; for, so regulated, his influence on posterity 
would, by God’s blessing, have been of the most 
powerful and far-reaching order. At the same time, 





PY'THAGORAS 


(From a coin struck at Samos in the reign of Trajan Deeius, AD, 249-251.) 


despite the fact that he lived at a period in the 
world’s history when the tenets of most philosophers 
were purely materialistic, he proved himself in many 
respects far superior to the age wherein his lot was 
cast, ineuleating a rigid mede of life, a noticeable 
feature of which was its high standard of morality 
and purity. That his life’s work, however, was not 
altogether understood, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—It seems that when he was in Pelo- 
ponnesus he was asked by Leontius, what was his 
art’? “TT have no art ; Iam a philosopher,” was the 
reply. Leontius, never having heard the name before, 
asked its meaning, whereupon Pythagoras replied in 
these noble words :—'‘ This life may be compared to 
the Olympic Games: for as in this assembly some 
seek glory and the crowns ; some, by the purchase or 
the sale of merchandise, seek gain ; and others, more 
noble than either, go there neither for gain nor 
applause, but solely to enjoy this wonderful spec- 
tacle, and to see and know all that passes; we, in 
the same manner, quit our country, which is heaven, 
and come into tne world, which is an assembly where 
many work for profit, many for gain, and where there 
are but few who, despising avarice and vanity, study 


nature. It is these last whom I call philosophers, 
and in this life the contemplation and knowledge 
of nature are infinitely more honourable than any 


other application.” His study of nature, moreover, 
was accompanied by a spirit of reverential awe which 
clearly stamped him as a man in whom the religious 
element was the predominant one in his character ; 
a feature, indeed, which did not fail to produce 
a profound impression upon his contemporaries. 
But, like all great thinkers, his opinions, whilst 
challenged by the opposing speculations of the 
schools, were treated with suspicious indifference by 
the less serious portion of the community. Hence, 
some accused him of jaying claim to a spirit of divina- 
tion, and others openly declared that he was an 
impostor, working on the feelings of his fellow-men 
by his pretended power of prophecy. 

Worthless and unjustifiable remarks of this kind 
had little effect on our sage, and only made him more 
earnest in his majestic purpose of striving to elevate 
those around him by impressing them with the solem- 
nity of the mysteries of life, to study which he urged 
it was necessary that they should value wisdom, and 
covet truth. An unworthy prejudice against his high- 
minded principles could not last, especially as his 
superiority over the strugeles and difficulties of life 
imperceptibly but gradually inspired an ever-increas- 
ing band of followers with an almost superstitious 
admiration for his calm, dignified, and meditative 
appearance. Accordingly, he patiently persevered 
in his set purpose, which was to establish a society on 
a religious foundation, and with an ethical end, for 
the moral improvement of its members, who were 
to be instructed as to their mode of living. “ Thus, 
the disciples admitted into this society,” writes Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, in his ‘‘ Athens, its Rise and Fall,” 
“underwent examination and probation. It was 
through degrees that they passed into its higher 
honours, and were admitted into its deeper secrets. 
Religion made the basis of the fraternity, but religion 
connected with human advancement and power.” 
Such a design on the part of Pythagoras was far 
beyond the recognised teaching of his age, and, 
throughout, his talent and impressive demeanour 
were a striking testimony that “his was the ambition 
not of a hero, but a sage. He wished rather to 
establish a system than to exalt himself.” But the 
influence exerted by this Pythagorean fraternity ere 
long had a marked effect, and ultimately ended in a 
series of persecutions which cast a deep shade of 
obscurity over its history after the death of its 
founder. “Indeed,” as Sir Lytton Bulwer writes, 
“the Anti-Pythagorean risings, according to Por- 
phyry, were sufficiently numerous and active to be 
remembered long generations afterwards. Many 
of the sage’s friends are said to have perished, and it 
is doubtful whether Pythagoras himself fell a victim 
to the 
his disciples at Metapontum.” 

As to the mode of life laid down by Pythagoras 
for his followers, it may be noted that temperance 
of all kinds seems to have been strictly enjoined, 





rage of his enemies, or died a fugitive among 


much importance being attached to music and gym- 
nastic exercises, In short, their whole discipline is 
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represented as tending to produce a lofty serenity and 
self-possession, in illustration of which numerous 
Although 
such a system lacked the sanetifying and elevat- 
ing influence of Christianity, we cannot but admire 
the manly and charming simplicity, combined with 
a pure and esthetic mode of living, which charac- 
terised the members of the Pythagorean school. It 
must always be regretted that an entanglement with 


anecdotes were current in olden times. 


polities was ultimately fatal to its existence. 
Another feature of this sage’s teaching was his 
estimation of the importance of women, to whom he 
is said to have lectured and imparted his knowledge. 
His wife, too, was a philosopher, and it should be 
added that no less than “ fifteen disciples of the 
softer sex rank among the prominent ornaments of 
his school.” But the doctrine which the memory of 
mankind associates most closely with the name of 
Pythagoras is that of the transmigration of souls—an 
idea which, it has been suggested, he adopted from 
the Orphic Mysteries. 
the bodily life of the soul is an imprisonment suffered 


According to this superstition, 


for sins committed in a previous state of existence ; 
the reward of the best being to enter the Cosmos, or 
the purer regions of the Universe, while the general 
lot is to live afresh in a series of human or animal 
forms, “the nature of the bodily prison being deter- 
mined in each case by the deeds done in the life just 
ended.” ‘In accordance with this view of life,” says 
Mr. Seth, in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” “as a 
stage of probation, precepts were inculeated, enjoining 
reverence towards the gods and to parents, justice, 
gentleness, temperance, purity of life, prayer, self- 
ritual 
Although the sage’s teaching on this 


examination, and the observanee of various 
requirements.” 
point may seem to us, at the present day, somewhat 
forget that it 
clearly and distinctly proved that he possessed cer- 
tain psychological views whereby the soul was in- 
vested with an immaterial existence apart from the 
body. 


childish, yet we should not most 


Thus, he is said to have asserted that he had 
a distinct recollection of having himself previously 
We are 
told, too, that on seeing a dog beaten, and hearing 
him howl, he bade the striker desist, saying, “ It is the 
soul of a frienu of mine, whom I recognise by his voice.” 


passed through other stages of existence! 


To such deplorable absurdities are the philosophers 
of this world prone when they trust to their own 
wisdom. 

Another leading doctrine of the teaching of Pytha- 
goras was associated with the principles of mathe- 
matics, which, indeed, were supposed by him to be 
Without, how- 
ever, entering into this complex subject, we may 


the principles of all real existence. 


briefly note that, in accordance with his theory, the 
soul was termed a number or a harmony, and was 
regarded as homogeneous with the Divine soul of 
It was further 
as numbers are evolved from unity, 

primary unit all the 
evolved; or, in other words, Pythagoras held that 


the world, from whence it sprang. 
argued that 


so from the universe is 
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diffused 
But this theory of numbers 
did not end here, for, besides the unit, a special 


“the Deity was the soul of the world 


through all its parts.” 


meaning was attached to each separate number up 
toten. In his astronomical speculations, Pythagoras 
maintained that the number of the heavenly spheres 
could be neither more nor less than the perfect num- 
ber ten. And in the history of music it should be 
added that “the Pythagorean school is also of con- 
siderable importance from the development which 
the theory of the octave owes to its members. 
According to some accounts the discovery. of the 
harmonic system is due to Pythagoras himself.” 
We may quote here a well-known story respecting 
his history of the musical chords. It is related that, 
happening to hear one day, in a blacksmith’s shop, 
a number of men striking successively a piece of 
heated iron, he noticed that all the hammers, with 
the exception of one, produced harmonious chords, 
viz., the octave, the fifth, and the third; but the 
sound between the fifth and the third was discord- 
found the 
difference 
Accordingly, he 


ant. On entering the workshop, he 
diversity of sounds was owing to the 
in the weight of the hammers. 
took 


suspended four strings of equal dimensions, and 


the exact weights, and on returning home 
hanging a weight at the end of each string equal 
to the weight of each hammer, he struck the strings, 
and found that the sounds corresponded with those 
of the hammers ; and hence proceeded to form a 
But recondite and 
abstruse questions, around which so much mystery 


musical scale. leaving these 
hangs, we may give some of the more simple and 
We are in- 
formed that he used to admonish his disciples to 
repeat 
returned home to their houses :— 


practical teaching of this great sage. 


these lines to themselves whenever they 


“In what have I transgressed? What have I done? 
What that I should have done have I omitted?” 


This truly was a wholesome rule, and one which 
might well be imitated by most persons at the present 
It certainly was the precept of a strictly con- 
scientious man, and incidentally proves what a mighty 


day. 


influence he would have imparted if he had only 


been a follower of Christ. He objected to swearing 


on the plea that “every man ought so to exercise 
himself as to be worthy of belief without any oath,” 
reminding us of the Divine precept uttered in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Another of his rules was that people should asso- 
ciate with one another in such way as not to make 
their friends enemies, but to render their enemies 
Such a beautiful precept as this was worthy 
of a great mind, enjoined as it was in its highest 
teaching by our Lord Himself, who said, “ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 


friends. 


that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use and persecute you.” Again, according to another 
maxim of Pythagoras, everyone should honour his 
elder, because that “ which is precedent in point of 
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time is more honourable,” a rule with which we may 
compare the Divine command, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother; that thy days may be long in the 
land.” Among other sayings, he also inculeated that 
they should never say or do anything in anger, and 
at all times strive as far as possible to exercise a 
wise decorum, neither giving way to excessive 
laughter, nor, on the otler hand, displaying a stern 
and hypocritical countenance, It is unnecessary to 
vive further illustrations of the sage’s wide know- 
ledge of human life. In short, his whole career was 
2 consistent testimony of the sineerity of his motives, 
and a sacred poem, said to have been written by 
him, which commences thus 


“Dear youths, [ warn you, cherish peace divine, 
And in your hearts lay deep these words of mine,” 


is a fair specimen of his gentle and peace-loving 
disposition, According, also, to Diogenes Laertius, 
he wrote another poem which begins in this manner : 
“Behave not shamelessly to anyone,” a poem which 
breathes the same noble spirit and sentiment as the 
previous one. Hence, in addition to his having been, 
as Heraclitus writes, “the most learned of all men in 
history,” he was without doubt one of the most true 
and upright. This was a feature of character by no 
means common, it only too often happening that 
great thinkers have not condescended to the humble 
task of improving others in the little things of daily 
life, 

Speaking of life, we have already mentioned that 
Pythagoras used to compare it to the Olympic Games ; 
and, alluding to the various classes of persons who 
Visited them, added: “So also in life, the men of 
slavish dispositions are born hunters after glory and 
covetousness, but philosophers are seekers after 
truth.” It is not surprising that with opinions of this 
kind, Pythagoras had many friends, and his high 





(From Linton’s ** Scenery of Greece.) 


morality and purity of life made him so admired that 
it is actually said his friends looked on his utterances 


“as the oracles of God Now, when we remember 
What our sage’s views were with respect to friendship, 
we can understand how those who knew him quickly 
loved his presence. — Friendship with him was no 
conventional name, and was not to be entered upon 
lightly or without careful thought. © Henee, as soon 
as a person was found, and proved to be worthy of 
being called a friend, he was admitted into confidence 
and regarded as on an equality—nor did friendship 
end here, for he maintained that friends should help 
one another, a kind of community of goods existing 
among them. Furthermore, tradition tells us that 
Pythagoras had a peculiar way of attracting friends, 
and one of his historians tells us that “if ever he 
heard that anyone had any community of ideas and 
sympathy with him, he at once made him a com- 
panion and a friend,” 

Referring to a few of his many other aphorisms, 
some are specially worthy of notice. Thus, his high 
and reverential estimation of the Deity may be 
gathered from this saying: “Do not bear the image 
of God on a ring.” The folly and uselessness of 
giving way to and indulging in excessive grief he 
exemplified in this adage : “ Do not devour your soul.” 
To give one further illustration, he was in the habit 
of telling his friends “ when travelling abroad not 
to look back at their own borders °—a metaphorical 
expression implying that those who were depart 
ing from life should not be desirous to live, and 
not be too much attracted by the pleasures here 
on earth. 

Pythagoras seems to have had peculiar notions 
about eating and drinking, despising excess in any 
form. He appears to have laid down sundry diree- 
tions as to the choice of food, arguing that abstinence 
made the visions which appear in one’s sleep gentle 


























and free from agitation. Hence, his followers were 
warned against eating too much meat, and were re- 
commended to let their diet be as simple as possible, 
this being the best means of deriving health of body 
and acuteness of intellect. Some authorities inform 
us that he used to be contented with honey and the 
honeycomb and bread, and never drank wine in the 
daytime. 

Such, then, are some of the leading facts which 
have clustered round the history of this eminent sage, 
‘rated 
accounts have been given of his life, he was in every 
way worthy of the honour with which his memory 


and they amply prove that, although exag: 
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It had toll the 

same tale for gene- 

rations; to — the 

youngand thought- 

less, to the care- 

worn and middle- 


the old 
the 
oft-repeated 
“© Tick- 


time flies.” 


aged, to 


and — infirm, 





same 
messave, 
tock 

So long ago was 
it since it com- 
menced its warn- 
ings, that even the 
figures on its dial 
were bedimmed 
with age, and old 
Father Time him- 
self 
venge, 


had, in re- 
laid his 
hands upon its oaken case, as if to prove that though 





his flight was rapid, the ravages he committed in 
passing were slow, but permanent in their effect. 

“ Tick-tock |” 
pendulum sounded through the house as from its 
place at the foot of the stairs the old clock tolled 
forth the midnight hour. 


how solemnly the swing of the 


“Dear me, how slow you are!” chimed in a French 
clock from the front hall, as the hammer fell for the 


third time. “Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding; why, T am 


finished before you, after all, and T am sure I have 
much more work to do than you—ding, ding 


fod) 


ding, 


ding, ding! another day of pleasure begun!” 
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It is true that, tike 
other men, he had his faults and weaknesses, but 


has for centuries been crowned. 


these were insignificant when compared with those 
high qualities of character which made his life so 
lustrous. It must not be forgotten, too, that he lived 

was wholly 
the 
dispensation, a loss on his part for which no earthly 


and 
deprived of the bright sunshine of 


in an age of heathen darkness, 


Christian 
advantage could compensate. In dealing with such a 
conspicuously great man as Pythagoras, one could have 
wished that he had bequeathed to posterity his written 
views, instead of their being only incidentally preserved 
in the works of his contemporaries and followers. 

T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
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* Tick-toek ; 
old clock steadily. 


boom, boom; time flies,” repeated the 

“Dear, how doleful you are, you old-fashioned 
thing !” continued the other. “ Of course it does, and 
where should we be if it did not? but you need not 
always remind one of the facet, all the same.” 

“Or be so slow about it,” ticked a bustling little 
“If time 
flies, by all means let us keep up with it ; 


timepiece through the open boudoir door. 
there is 
nothing so disadvantageous to oheself as being be- 
hind the times!” 

“ Tick-toek 
vouchsafed ; but within its oaken case the swing of 
remembered the 
days of old, when the great-great-grandfather of the 
present owner, and his bride, had 


time flies,” was all the reply the clock 
the pendulum felt heavier, as it 


gaily set it going 
“ Doleful,” ‘“old- 
fashioned,” “behind the times!” Had it indeed come 
to that? Was its message really out of place when 
its whole being throbbed with the sympathy of the 
moment 


on the eve of their wedding day. 


in joy, to bid the rejoicer value wisely 
and rightly the passing hour; in sorrow, to point the 
mourner to the time when day should break, and 
shadows flee away ; in toil, to tell of rest; in anxiety, 
of freedom *old- 
Ah! 
its occupa- 
Faintly, and still more faintly, it marked 
the seconds as they fled, and then the midnight dark- 
ness became oppressive with a silence as of death. 
“Whatever has come to the old clock? If it has 
not gone and stopped!” said the housemaid, as she 


from care? Was sympathy then 
fashioned,” the thought of eternity ‘“‘ doleful?” 
then indeed it was “behind the times,” 


tion gone. 


unfastened the shutters in the dim morning light: 
“and a pretty mess we shall all be in, to be sure, for 
it is the only one in the house worth the trouble of 


winding up, to my mind.” 
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George, you really must get the old clock re- 
paired as soon as possible,” said the young wife to 
her husband that evening, as they were sitting 
together over the drawing-room fire. “ It is strange 
how everything seems to have gone wreng to-day 
since it stopped : meals’ unpunctual, you late for the 
train this morning, even baby himself cried for the 
‘tick-tock’ when put to bed for his midday rest, and 
I confess that 1 too felt it eerie and quiet to-night, 
whilst wondering why you were so late returning 
home; and yet how little one has appeared to notice 
it, any time. Do you know,” she continued, laugh- 
ing, “I often think that clocks are like one’s friends : 
there are the smart, pretentious ones in ormolu and 
Dresden china, who seem made to look pretty and 
never go; there are the bustling little French clocks 
ticking fast and loud, professing a great deal, but 
never keeping time ; there are the chiming clocks, 


TAKING 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. BY SARAH PITT, AUTHOR OF “ THE WAY TO PARADISE, 


ATURDAY = morning 
Tom was sauntering 
soberly down — the 
street, broom trailing 
behind him: the broom 
was a kind of baro- 
meter of his mental 
condition. When 

things were going well he flour- 
ished it briskly over his shoulder, 
like amusket; when they didn’t, 
it trailed dejectedly behind, as at 
present. He had to pass the hoard- 
ing where the excursion train had 
been illustrated, and stopped to see 
if there was anything fresh to look 
at. 

Pictures there were none this 
time: plenty of red and blue bills and printed 
notices, but nothing more. 

“They might have left the train up a bit 
longer: there was plenty of other room,” he re- 
marked to himself as he proceeded on his way. 
He had scarcely taken a dozen steps when a 
sudden brilliant idea flashed into his mind. He 
went back to the hoarding at a bound. 

There they were! the very same letters he got 
in the book on Sundays. He recognised some that 
had given him a particular amount of trouble; 
and to think they had been close at hand all the 
time, and he had never thought of it till now! 
Tom pounded the pavement with his broom- 
handle, in mingled joy at the discovery and 
exasperation at himself for not making it sooner. 

The crossing was very little the better for any 






always merry, and driving you distracted with their 
clatter if you have a headache or are in trouble; 
and then there are the dear old-fashioned ‘ Grand- 
fathers,’ who keep the whole house going without 
your knowing it, and whose steady beat is never 
obtrusive, never in the way, but just there when 
you need it.” 

“The difference between outside show and inward 
worth,” replied her husband. ‘And how often we fail 
to recognise the true from the false till too late! how 
often, for some slight eccentricity of manner or ap- 
pearance, we undervalue the warm sympathy which 
lies beneath the surface, till, roused to the sense of 
our own loss by the awakening hand of death, only 
the unavailing regret is left to us— 


“*O, while my brother with me stayed, 
Would I had loved mm more!’” 
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” ETC.—PART IL. 
attention it received that day. The sweeper was 
engaged in improving his mind for the morrow. 
Some of the letters he failed quite to recall, but 
he made out sufficient to ca!l forth an approving 
comment from his teacher. 

“You have remembered what you were taught 
very much better this time,” he said. “ Persevere, 
and in time you will find you are making head- 
way.” 

‘** Persevere!” It seemed to Tom that perse- 
vering was just the most difficult point in the 
whole affair. The first few letters he could 
manage easily, but there were twenty-six of 
them, and, as he feelingly expressed it, “ they 
took an awful lot of remembering.” 

Behind the hoarding a big warehouse was in 
process of construction. Tom found time during 
his studies to keep an eye upon its progress ; 
when that was finished he would probably lose 
his spelling-book. A gang of workmen were 
constantly employed about it: one of them, a 
stonemason, had his dinner brought to him every 
day by his little daughter—a bright little lassie 
she was. 


Tom watched her one muddy day picking her 


steps across the piles of leose bricks and mortar, 
and gallantly went to the rescue, and delivered 
her basket for her. They were on speaking 
terms after that, and she often stopped to look at 
the bareheaded boy who seemed to have nothing 
to do but stand there learning off the bills by 
heart. 


“ Are you put there to keep people from tear- 


ing them down?” she asked him one day. 


“No; I’m only looking at them ” 
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But you’re always looking at them.” 

“T say, do you know how to read?” demanded 
Tom abruptly. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Could you read all that bill?” 

“Yes: why?” 

“Well, I can’t; I’m only learning, and some 
of the letters I always go and forget. Look here, 
I'll carry your basket over all the dirty places 
every day if you'll tell me what they are when I 
don’t remember.” 

“Oh, [’ll do that easily.” 

Tom looked at her with profound respect as 
she glibly read off the words he had been labori- 
ously spelling out for an hour past. 

“T’ll learn in no time now,” he eried. “I 
believe you’re right. I never thought girls were 
clever before. You'll be sure and not miss 
coming, though? I might forget something any 
day.” 

She laughed. ‘And father would want his 
dinner, whether you wanted a Jesson or not.” 

Tom found his education progressing famously 
after that, and won golden opinions at the school 
in consequence, but he also found time was pro- 
gressing likewise; he was a long way yet from 
the stage of proficiency, and the year was fast 
wearing away. He consulted with his small 
teacher about it often, but she always declined 
to commit herself to any decided opinion. 

“You'll just have to go on practising and 
practising all you can, and then some day, when 
you aren't thinking about it, you'll find out all at 
once that you can do it easy.” 

But that blissful some day seemed very far off 
to the pupil who was only just into the practising 
department yet, and saw no end to it. The year 
had nearly come to an end: it was less than a 
week to Christmas, Tom discovered one day in 
conversation with Bob Somers. 

** What with school on Sundays, the practising, 
the bridge, and the crossing all the week, I never 
get time to think of anything,” he declared. ‘| 
was to have been in the station by this almost, 
and here I’m not half ready yet.” 

“Perhaps you may by the end of next year,” 
suggested Bob consolingly ; “but I don’t think 
you will much before.” 

“You're a cheerful sort of person to have for a 
friend,” retorted Tom indignantly. ‘TI tell you 
what it is, Bob: you’re getting tired of lending 
your cap, and want to back out, but I’ll just go 
on wearing it till there’s not a bit of it left, if I 
haven’t learnt sooner: so you needn’t try to tura 
ine against the station.” 

Quitting his friend in high dudgeon, Tom went 
away to his perch on the parapet. It was a wild, 
stormy evening, and he was nearly blown over 
two or three times by the strong gusts that swept 
up from the sea behind. The lights flickered 
feebly down below ; some went out entirely ; the 
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trains were late, and altogether there seemed no 
dependence on anything that night. Tom was 
obliged to descend from his perch at last. It 
took all his strength to keep his balance. On 
the other side of the bridge the lines wound 
away across some of the poorer streets, and away 
into the open country, flat and levei along the 
coast edge. 

Tom took a short cut he knew very well, to 
where the embankment began, and set off fora 
solitary prowl in place of going home. Bob’s 
suggestion was still rankling in his mind, and the 
solitary darkness and howling wind suited him 
far better than the busy lighted streets. The 
broom would have trailed very far behind in- 
deed if he had had it with him then. 

For over a mile he marched along gloomily, 
and then, exhausted and quite out of breath, he 
crept down the bank to a sheltered spot behind a 
wooden shed, for a rest before he went back again. 

The shed was in its place, safe enough, but to 
Tom’s great astonishment, when he clambered 
down, the roof had disappeared entirely. He 
peered up and down the bank in search of it, 
then down at the railway track. He was a boy 
of quick imagination in some things, and the 
thought of any danger to his beloved trains 
stirred all his pulses. He groped his way between 
the tracks, keeping a sharp look-out behind and 
before for approaching trains. 

Twenty or thirty yards down the line he found 
it, a mass of broken timber, tightly wedged in 
between the rails. Tom tried his hardest to raise 
it, but it needed stronger hands than his: it did 
not take him many seconds to realise that, and 
the necessity of getting help as quickly as 
possible. 

Away up the line, back to the station, he went 
like the wind. He had paid little attention to 
distance as he came, but it seemed interminable 
now, when he was struggling on against wind 
and time: nay, ‘t might be for life itself. 

In the darkest, deepest part of the cutting he 
caught the sound of a coming train ; whether it 
was behind or before he could not tell—the noise 
seemed to fill all the air about him. He crept a 
little way up the bank and waited, holding his 
breath to listen. On it came, with a dull roar, 
making the ground under his feet vibrate and 
quiver. He could see it now; it was coming 
from the station, a passenger train, every window 
lighted. With a curious flash there came into 
the lad’s mind the train on the yellow bill upon 
the hoarding last summer, and the rows of faces 
looking through the windows ; 
to London, and these were perhaps never going 
anywhere again. Another second, and it had 


they were going 


dashed past him, away into the dark night, and 
a sudden glad mist crept into the 
strained eyes. 
one! 


watcher’s 


It was on the far line—the safe 
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“Tom jound his education progressing famously.”—p. 703. f 


A few minutes more, and he was in sight of perch on the parapet, but he had never yet 
the bridge, and in the midst of the broad net- contemplated entering the station after that 
work of rails. There was no chance of piek- fashion. 
ing his steps now. He flew straight across, in “Tsay, come out of that! What are you doing t 
and out, under the stray trucks and carriages. down there?” 

He kad looked down upen it often from his It was a big burly guard, with a lantern, who 

















had just caught sight of the small figure climbing 
up the end of the platform. Tom’s trembling 
knees would hardly hold hin. 

“There’s something blown on the line down 
there, and I’ve come up to tell you,” he gasped. 

* You’re sure ?” 

“It’s the roof off that shed by the sand-pits, 
and | was afraid the train would come before | 
got here,” 

“Which line is it?” 

“The outside one; a train did come down the 
other: it passed me.” 

The guard wasted no more time in questions ; 
he hurried Tom into an office, where he repeated 
his story to the station-master, who straightway 
sent off a telegram to stop the up trains, and 
hastily despatched a gang of men down the line 
to clear off the obstruction. He went with them 
himself, leaving orders that Tom was to remain 
in the oftice till his return. 

Tom was by no means unwilling to do that ; he 
was feeling much too tired to walk home or any- 
where else just then, without considering the 
dignity of being not merely in the station, but in 
the master’s office. He looked about him with 
great interest for a minute or two, then his head 
gradually bowed on the table, and everything 
faded away in a confused jumble. 

He woke up with a start, to find three or four 
gentlemen standing round the fire, and his first 
acquaintance—the burly guard beside the door. 
He got up off his seat and looked at them a 
minute before he remembered where he was or 
what had happened. 

* Did the train get hurt 7” he cried, as it came 
back to him. 

“The people didn’t, and the train is all right,” 
said one of the gentlemen; “ your information 
just came in time to save it. But how did you 
come to be on the line at all?” 

‘IT was put out about something,” returned 
Tom gravely, “and [ went along the bank for a 
walk by myself, but it was too windy; so I 
climbed down to the shed to rest a minute, and 
the roof wasn’t there.” 

* Well, we don’t allow trespassing on the bank 
as a rule, but this time it has been of service. 
What is your name ?” 

Half a dozen other questions followed, which 
Tom answered after his usual candid fashion, not 
forgetting to express his great satisfaction at 
finding himself an invited guest inside the station. 

He was dismissed after that, with the guard and 
a shilling, to the third-class refreshmenc room to 
get some supper after his night’s work ; he also 
received —and esteemed far more highly, which is 
saying a good deal, considering his hungry plight 

an injunction to to the office 
three days later, 

Cold and wet made little difference to Tom 
during those three days. The crossing had never 


come again 
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been muddier, but he wielded his broom with a 
vigour that liberally besprinkled the passers-by. 
The third afternoon, with 
boots in quite a startling state of polish, Tom 
marched majestically down the incline 
to the station, through the chief entrance, past 
the platforms, with only a brief glance at the 


hands, faee, and 


steep 


engines moored there. In front of the Left 
Luggage Office he encountered Barker, who 


demanded what he was doing down here. 

“T’m going to see the station-master in his 
own Office,” answered Tom with dignity ; “ he told 
me to come.” 

“Have you been damaging anything on the 
bridge ?” 

*T’ve no time to stand talking to boys now,” Was 
the lofty response as he knocked at the office decor 
and walked in, before the disconcerted Barker 
could think of any retort sufficiently crushing. 

It was a good half-hour before he re appeared, He 
Was never very clear afterwards how he got through 
it. There were two gentlemen who questioned 
him closely about all sorts of things, and vave 
him a feeling of being tried for his life, but after 
that it to him like a kind of revelation 
that he was not to go back to his crossing any 
more —that all day long he was to be under that 
great glass roof learning all about the engines, 
and helping to take care of them—perhaps, in 
time, even to be a driver. 

He looked up with radiant eyes. ‘ I’ve wanted 
to be down here for years, sir, and [il make the 
engines shine like gold. What a pity, though, 
that wind didn’t come months ago,” he added ; 
‘then | needn't have gone to the Sunday-school 
at all—-that was all Barker’s doings.” 

* It is the Sunday-school that is the chief reason 
of your being taken on here,” was the response. 
“The one was an accident, the other showed that 
you had some perseverance in your character, and 
no good is ever done without that.” 

“And that was just the part I thought the 
hardest,’ owned Tom, ‘“and—and I can’t read 
very much now— only spell.” 

“Vou will have time to Lo on learning in the 
evenings, and you shall have lessons occasionally ; 
never miss a chance of learning anything—it is 
the surest way to get on. There is nothing to 
prevent you becoming a skilled workman if you 
set your mind to 1t. Now you may go and see 
the foreman, and begin work to-morrow morning.” 

And that next day Tom began his-duties in the 
engine shed. Fortune knocks at every man’s door 
onee, they say. Tom feels that she knocked at his 
very loudly indeed that day, and that if she 
with a second visit he will 


calme 


never favours him 
have no cause for complaint. 

** People talk of voing to parties and balls,” 
he confidentially remarked to Bob Somers; ‘but 
if you really want to enjoy yourself, there’s no 
place like the railway station.” 
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SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


WANDERING 
GIPSY’S life is a 
p joyous life,” 


AND WEARY. 

says the 
ballad, and, amid the noise 
of towns, some of us may 
be inclined to envy those 
who tramp from village to 
village, resting under the 
greenwood tree, and sleep- 
ing at night in some way- 
or beneath the 


side barn 





-canopy of heaven. But the 
tramp in real life does not 
look at all poetic 

travel - stained, 


AN EAGER LISTENER. —dusty 
sty, 


depressed, 
often shambling of gait, his appearance is such as 
must move the Christian heart not only to bestow 
the bread or draught of water asked, but to some con- 





cern for these wandering, neglected lives. Among 
Christian agencies, those which meet the vagrant 
with good tidings of peace must surely be very near 
to His heart, who came to seek and to save the Jost. 
We stood lately amid a throng of wandering ones, 
shabby, brown-faced, half reckless, half abashed— 
stalwart gipsy men, and wearied tramps, and dark- 
eyed girls clutching lovingly at the flowers kind 
hands had provided ; and never did the prayer 
“Our Father” seem sweeter or grander than on this 
oceasion, when we all lifted it heavenward, and when 
these wandering ones, having been fed and cheered, 
listened to the old, old story, and joined in hymns of 
praise. It was a gathering never to be forgotten: a 
hush fell over the throng as a converted gipsy woman 
brought them the message of peace. “Look, my 
dears—look here—God loves you. He is waiting to 
be gracious.” It is for the little ones growing up 
amid these wanderers that our old friend George 
Smith of Coalville has toiled and striven so long: 
may many more hearts, and especially young ones, 
be moved and roused to seek them out and help 
them upward, and 


“Tell the poor wanderer # Saviour has died.” 


“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE.” 


Such was the Master's prayer, before He crossed 
the Cedron; cannot His people strive to bring about 
its fulfilment? 
in the east, but in too many cases walls of separa- 


Christianity is triumphing over caste 


tion seem to sever heart from heart and hand from 
hand, as regards those who alike name the name -of 
Christ. “This is no time to think of our differences, 
but rather of where we agree.” said a Christian 








standard-bearer, seeing the names of many who 
differed from himself aiding a work of charity. 


Last that 








reminded us of 





year a contemporary 
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ARROWS. 


AND 





WORK IN 


FIELDS. 


ALL 


#0 


scene which once occurred at Exeter Hall, when 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury arose and took 
Mr. Spurgeon’s hand. 
of the blessed time when all believers shall be as 
brethren! The THE QUIVER have 
realised, ere this, that we yearn to call out all 
God’s people to the fight against sadness and sin. 
May the forces of the Lord not be weakened 
by coldness and acrimony between those who may 
differ in Are we seeking the ag- 
grandisement of a party, or the glory of God? 
At times of 
united prayer-meetings or great revivals it is a grand 


Surely this was an earnest 


readers of 


non-essentials ! 
This is a solemn, earnest question. 


sight to see Christians shoulder to shoulder, and it 





A GIPSY 


SPEAKER. 


will be side by side that the noblest work will be 
done. “ Dan’el Quorm” tells us about the pilehard- 
fishing at St. Ives, that the man on the cliffs saw the 
fish, and put up a speaking-trumpet to his mouth 
and shouted, “ Heva! Heva! Heva!” Then all the 
place was astir; one and all came out to help— 
everybody lent a hand, the boats put up sail, and all 
* Dan’el that on 
special occasions everybody seemed to wake up, and 


went fishing. Quorm” noticed 
all helped in the work ; “ but, my friends,” says he, 
“there be fish in the sea all the year round.” So, 
shoulder to shoulder, sinking all our trifling differ- 
ences, let us pray and strive for souls, and labour 
for Him who has need of us all, and of how many 


more ! 
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MIss MASON’S HOME FUND. 

Visitors 
to East- 
bourne 
know the 
House 
of Rest, 
near the 
Grand 
Parade, 
where 
Christian 
friends 
unite in 
the noon 
prayer- 
meeting 
he phe 


everyday. 





Here, and 
at Cam- 
bridge 


MISS MASON. 


From a Photograph by Mr. G. Churchill, Eastbourne.) 
Gardens, 
Kilburn, mission workers gather for a time of rest and 
leisure, and the earnest wish of one sueh occupant is 
but the echo of the prevalent desire: “I do pray that 
no one who enters either house may leave without 
receiving a definite blessing fromthe Master.” These 
labourers in the Lord’s harvest field go back to their 
work strengthened and revived by communion with 
each other, and by the blessings received at the meet- 
ings. We should like to draw attention to what Miss 
Mason calls her “* Home and Foreign Mission Fund.” 
This is devoted to the aid of necessitous Christian 
workers, of the poor they tend, of the feeble com- 
pelled to drop out from the burden and heat of the 
day, and of others labouring abroad, some ef whom 
have acknowledged that the help sent them thus 
has reached them in the hour of emergency, when 
they could breathe their difficulties to God alone. 


A CHINESE HOSPITAL. 

In one of the most crowded thoroughfares of the 
Chinese quarter of Shanghai, there has stood for 
forty years a free native hospital, mainly supported 
by the European community. Very strange its wards 
look at first to English visitors, The patients bring 
their own bedding, consisting of a bamboo mat and 
a wadded quilt. Those who can move about are the 
only regular attendants of those who cannot. The 
house-surgeon and dispenser is a Christian Chinaman, 
for thirty years connected with the hospital, and 
one of the first converts of a mission school. Yearly 
about 800 patients pass through the wards, and the 
proportion of deaths is small. Last year there were 
56, and in the dispensary more than 22,000 eases were 
treated. From very far distances many of the poor 


suffering creatures come, and back to their far-off 


homes many a healed one has earried a_ blessing 
greater than bodily healing; for we believe that 


nowhere, at home or abroad, could better proof be 
found than in the Shanghai hospital, of the benefit 
of combining medical and Gospel work. Daily the 
waiting-room, seated for 300, is crowded with men, 
women, and children, long before the dispensing 
hour, and daily an English missionary, as conversant 
with their language as his own, sets before this 
waiting multitude the Word of Life. ‘I believe,” 
writes a Christian physician, who for some years 
had the oversight of this work, “that the Chinese 
undergo more suffering for want of medical know. 
ledge than any other nation in the world. In 
an institution like this, almost daily under a 
good surgeon may the blind receive sight, the 
deaf hear, the lame walk. . L have known in 
one year, among those cured in our hospital, thirty 
men and women received into the Christian Church,” 


THOUGHTS IN| OUR ORCHARD. 


Now the ripened boughs are “ big with bending 
fruit”; the apples glow like fire between the leaves, 
the pears drop down upon the grass, the plums 
make a rich show onmany a sun-kissed wall. ‘* Go 
shares,” says a pastor, “is an excellent rule to do 
with everything we get—not only as children.” 
There have been seasons when fruit-growers de- 
clared it scarcely paid them to pick the fruit, there 
was so much of it; but London Sunday-school 
teachers and other workers, arranging festivals with 
seanty funds, could have told of eager eves and 
ready lips still more plentiful, and of work-rooms, 
sick-chambers, lonely ones to whom a gift of fruit 
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* Let us bear in mind a guerdon of fruit likewise.” 
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would have seemed a godsend. 
to the city, let us bear in mind just now a guerdon 
of fruit likewise. 


In sending flowers 
And as we stand among these 
trees that have fulfilled the promise of their blos- 
som, should we not humbly ask ourselves if He 
who has spared us year by year is finding fruit to 
His praise ? the 
world has beheld of whom He may be sighing now, 


There are many whose bloom 





“Sending out 


“Nothing but leaves”; there are those to whom 
are bringing forth 
the 
helpful little 


un espalier, loaded with fruit, re 


earth scarce gives a thought, who 
beneath the sunshine of 


Mrs. Prosser’s 


hundredfold 
One of 


fruit an 
Master’s simile. 
fables concerns 
proached by a tall apple-tree, because its branches 
were lying on the ground. 
fruit,” it 
fruit or 


“ Everyone admires my 
said: “no one can see whether you ve any 
the 


espalier, “for the master to find it when the time 


not. —‘‘ I’m net too low dewn,” said 


comes ; till then I am content to wait.” 


IN HIGHWAYS AND VILLAGES. 

Amid our English hamlets, garlanded with wild 
flowers and glad with the singing of birds, it would 
seem as though the rose-wreathed cottages can shelter 
naught but virtue and joy ; but villages, as well as 
cities, have their special perils and temptations, and 
the human heart is the same, whether in the haunts 
of nature or the crowded mart. In England, as in 
America, efforts are made to reach the rural popula- 
which Christian 
workers travel from hamlet to hamlet, preaching and 


tion by means of waggons, by 


distributing tracts. Then the Country Towns’ Mission 
takes up the special work of sending out faithful 


SHORT ARROWS. 
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men into districts where the need is urgent. How 
many of our working population would, humanly 
speaking, have probably drifted into atheism but 
for a mission like this! for, somehow, they seem 
prejudiced against attending an ordinary place of 
worship, “ Lam a Mussulman,” said an Indian to a 
friend of ours, “ but, after all, what does one’s re- 
ligion matter? All that is important is—rupees.” 
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faithful men.’ 


To get on in this world was the poor man’s one 
the the 
Country Towns’ Mission to teach our countrymen in 
field thieat 


mere getting and gaining, and 


aims it) is endeavour of our friends of 
there is something beyond 


that He 


membered the needs of the ¢/lages comes to them 


and iactory 


who re- 
still with the blessing that maketh rich. 


A MESSAGE FROM HOME 

“As fresh waters to the thirsting, so is a message 
from England,” writes the wife of a missionary in the 
East ; 
tongue, toiling on in the midst of a trying climate, 
and difficulties 
eagerly must the missionary and his family look out 
for the English mail, and how deeply must they prize 


surrounded by strangers, hearing a foreign 


often) amid and opposition, how 


the papers and magazines with which sometdnes the 
thoughtful supply them. ‘“ An unknown friend has 
regularly sent us a magazine,” says the lady referred 
to above ; here is a ministry that may be multiplied 
with advantage, instead of allowing so many of our 
helpful papers and magazines to be wasted ana 
destroyed. It will not take long to enelose in a 
wrapper and write an address, and, if we be not 
personally acquainted with some particular missionary 
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—by the way, to open an acquaintance will be 
mutually beneficial, and a paper is an excellent 
introduction—any of the missionary societies will 
put us in the way of forwarding the literature we too 
often throw aside. What help, what refreshing 
thoughts, and what enjoyment may thus be borne 
across the waves to some faithful servant of God ! 


“THE HIEST THING.” 
We read with deep regret the words of one who 
remarked he had sometimes found deep devotional 
feeling united with a poor recognition of the value of 
truth ; yet some of us may have noticed the same 
fact—a sorrowful one indeed, and conveying a 
warning to us all. What a wet blanket seems the 
one who corrects a good story to point outa slip in 
the truth! but, in our every-day speech, are we not 
prone to exaggeration—maybe, to additions, seem- 
ingly unimportant, but rendering our truthfulness 
defective, and thus impairing the strength of our 
conscientiousness ? A stalwart Christian character is 
one that should surely be trusted out and out. “A 
little variation in narrative must happen constantly if 
one is not always watching,” said a lady, in conver- 
sation with Dr. Johnson. ‘“ Yes, madam,” he 
answered, “therefore be always watching; the 
falsehood in the world springs more from carelessness 
than intention.” Let us take the trouble to be 
particular that the young around us understand the 
beauty and importance of Z'ruth, defined long ago by 
Chaucer as 
“The hiest thing that man can kepe. 


” 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The Rey. Arthur Carr's contribution to Professor 
Creighton’s valuable series, ‘“ Epochs of Church 
History ” (Longmans), is one of the most interesting 
we have seen. We strongly recommend Sunday- 
school librarians to procure this little volume for 
the use of the elder scholars, who, as a rule, know 
too little of Church history. 


LENT UNTO THE LORD. 
In Mrs. Ginever’s deeply interesting ‘ Retrospect” 
of her Home for Orphan Girls, Holloway, among 
many striking incidents testifying to God’s provid- 
ence and compassion, it is plainly shown that “he 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, 
and that which he hath given will He pay him 
again.” Truly does the hymn say we have “as 
treasure without end” whatsoever we lend to God; 
but how often does Heaven’s mercy repay us on this 
side of eternity, multiplying the store whence we 
have brought thankofferings to the Master. Mrs. 
Ginever tells us of a greengrocer who agreed with 
his wife. to give to the Lord his first evening's profits, 
and with this sum purchased flowers for the orphans’ 
garden, which he tended himself. A few months 
after, Mrs. Ginever found him apparently in a dying 
state, and she told him if he were taken hence she 
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would care for his child. However, the operation he 
underwent at the hospital was successful, and as 
time went on, instead of forebodings, there was 
heard the voice of thanksgiving for deliverance in the 
time of trouble. Again, we read of a draper in the 
Holloway Road who asked Mrs, Ginever to select 
two pounds’ worth of material for her orphan 
children as his gift. This occurred at a time when 
her funds were low indeed. Years aiter, Mrs, 
Ginever took in two children of a delicate widow 
living at Swindon, and when this poor widow visited 
her little girls, it was found that her lost husband, 
who had met with reverses, was the giver of the 
drapery. Later on, the widow, having received 
Mrs. Ginever’s promise to care for two other children, 
should her illness end fatally, answered thus, ‘ The 
Lord has indeed paid with interest the small help 
my husband gave.” 


A NEW “SOCIETY JOURNAL.” 

The first medical journal, as we believe, ever 
published in a heathen land, has just made its appear- 
ance in China—a land where there are seventy-nine 
medical missionaries, including twenty-seven ladies, 
at work. This publication is connected with the 
newly formed Medical Missionary Association of 
China—but its pages are open to any medical men 
practising in the country, and in this first number 
the magazine contains three technical papers of 
much value from “community” doctors of high 
standing in Shanghai. So that we may hope this 
movement will not only promote union, sympathy, 
and intercourse among the widely scattered mis- 
sionary brethren, giving them opportunity for inquiry, 
discussion, advice, interchange of experience in 
practical matters concerning their work, but also 
prove of mutual benefit to them and to those outside 
their brotherhood. Two articles in the new journal 
are by Chinamen in their own language ; one of 
these, the Rev. Mr. Woo, chaplain to St. Luke's 
Hospital in Shanghai, dwells on the importance of 
medical as an aid to spiritual work ; the other, the 
Rev. M. Yeu, writes of the scope of the Medical 
Missionary Journal. 


BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES. 

The Children’s Secretary, Medical Mission House, 
104, Petherton Road, London, has written some 
interesting accounts of the work so richly owned of 
God across the deep.“ The children in Madagascar 
call you their fathers and mothers, and often ask 
me, ‘Tell us more of our fathers and mothers in Eng- 
land,” said a missionary to English children in- 
terested in his work ; in the same sense, hundreds 
of our rosy-faced bairns have been fathers and 
mothers to the black-eyed children of China. English 
hearts have prayed and striven for their bodies and 
their souls, and now in the Empire of the “ Great 
Middle Kingdom” they have learnt of One wiser, 
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mightier, tenderer than their reverenced sage, Con- name was found first on the heavenly scroll because 
fucius. We read of “Little Loving-heart,” who he prayed— 

worked as a child for God, going up to the gate- “Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 
keeper with the words, ‘“ Elder brother, you are 
very old; you are over seventy,” and telling him of 
the Lord Jesus, and of the bright kingdom, and the 
streets of gold; of another raven-haired lassie bring- 
ing every one of her little hoarded coins for the 
building of a chapel ; and of a lad from the “ Glad 


By practical sympathy with our neighbour we can 
witness to Heaven and earth that we are indeed 
followers of the Redeemer who went abeut doing 
good. We are acquainted with a very successful 
infant-class teacher, who more than once has drawn 


ee es i : : i ‘ into a class-room some mite ashamed of her rags, anc 
Tidings Hall” telling Bible stories to his companions, . = 


till they came peeping about the school, and said 
they had learnt from him that Jesus, the Son of 
God, died to save sinners. And, among other cases, 


with jacket rolled away in its wretchedness under 
her arm because “it ’s so warm in school, teacher,” and 
there removed the torn, poor garment, and clothed the 
child tidily and comfortably. Is not this practical 


we hear of an old Chinese woman who was troubled oes Noire : : 
religion indeed? We know another who personally 


at heart because of her feebleness, and said, “I am as ; ! : 
undertook the far from enjoyable task of washing an 


uncleanly scholar, to prove to him the charms of 
soap and water. Such simple yet self-denying acts 


nearly seventy, and nearly blind; I cannot go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel, as Jesus said. 
I will tell my husband, and son and his wife, and 
my neighbours, and I could go, perhaps, to one or 
two villages. Tell me if the Lord will accept this.” 
And the missionary lady, from a full heart, answered, 
“This is all the Lord Jesus wants; He wants each 
of us to do his best.” 


do more to bind little hearts to “ teacher” than hours 
of rhetoric and argument. Speaking of practical 
Christianity, we would plead for the scheme in 
which the Earl of Meath is much interested—that of 
a convalescent home for those recovering from in- 
sanity. We all know how much such homes have 
done to benefit the nerves of those whose ailments 
are bodily, but the mentally feeble are not received 

“Christ’s system,” said William Howitt, “unlike into ordinary institutions, and it seems to us there 
all other systems of worship, knew no selfishness and is special need that cases discharged from asylums 


“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


“ 


was boundlessly beneficent.” Where would be the as “cured” should be aided, ere taking up life's 
homes, the refuges, the almshouses, the hospitals, if work again, by cheerful surroundings and salutary 
hearts ceased to love the name of Christ, and in- treatment. It is surely a most blessed thought thus 
fidelity reigned triumphant on the earth? We most to strengthen and build up those who have been 
of us have heard the beautiful legend of him whose bowed down. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 641. 
99. What offerings were daily offered to God in 89. The great Day of Atonement, which is kept on 
the Tabernacle ? the tenth day of the seventh month. (Lev. xvi. 29.) 
100. In what way did God preserve David from 90. The threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 
being taken prisoner by Saul at Naioth in Ramah ? (2 Chron. iii. 1.) 
101. Where have we the first record of the names 91. The visible things of creation. (Rom. i. 20.) 
of persons being inscribed upon their tombs ? 92. The restoring to life of Eutychus at Troas. 
102. Who quoted from Greek poets in support of | (Acts xx. 9—11.) 
his testimony as to the Fatherhood of God ? 93. Joab was slain at the altar, and Athaliah the 
103. Where was the cave of Adullam situated? Queen was taken out of the Temple and slain. 
104. What song was composed to be sung by the (1 Kings ii. 28—34; and 2 Kings xi. 15—16.) 
Israelites in remembrance of God’s goodness to His 94. St. John the Baptist—Christ’s miracles—the 
people Israel? testimony of God the Father and the Scriptures. 
105. By whom was the land of Canaan called the (St. John v. 32—39.) 
“Holy Land?” 95. A Jew named Jason. (Acts xvii. 5—7; and 
10¢. At what place did the children of Israel Rom. xvi. 21.) 
threaten to stone Moses? 96. The rite of Cireumeision. (Josh. v. 1—7.) 
107. Quote a proverb which sets forth the value 97. To the family of Aaron. (1 Chron. vi. 55.) 
of good speaking. 98. “ He that is faithful in that which is least is 


108. What king caused the heathen practice of — faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in the 
“sacrificing to devils” to be revived? least is unjust also in much,” (St. Luke xvi, 10,) 
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A BIRD OF PASSAGE. } 
o. ug + - . . z 
“ OX WALLOW, swallow, onward winging, 
CW. 
a. Leaving here an empty nest, 
wk Stop and tell me, ’mid thy singing, eS 
Fliest thou to east, to west ?” “es” 
“Lives there not a Heart that knoweth 
Where another nest may be ? [i 
O’er the fields His birdie goeth, Ms ; 
(Yer the inountains. o’er the sea.” 
os 
a] 





“Swallow, little swallow, hearken ! 
Ocean-paths are deep and wide, 
Day by day the shadows darken-— 
Who shall be thy help and guide ?” 
“One is living, One is reigning 
Who shall lead His birdie’s flight, 
Even though the days be waning 
Lead me nearer to the light.” 
“Swallow, swallow, stop and hear me— 
Very frail thou art, and small ; 
What if wings should droop and weary, 


“Not a birdie sinking, shivering, 
Drops to earth alone and drear ; 
When the wings in death are quivering. 
Then the Lord of love is near.” 
“Swallow, sing o’er field and city ! 
Safe thou art by shore, by sea ; 
God doth wrap thee round in pity 
Will He not remember me ?” 


MARGARET HAYCRAFT, 








What if thou shouidst faint and fall %’ 
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LITTLE ONES. 





“The other child was found 


RV love of God to the little ones is 
m constantly seen in His watchful 
Providence and kind care and pro- 
tection of them in times of danger. 
No creature is half so helpless and 
dependent on the tender ministry 
of parental love as man in his infancy 
and childhood, and in no cases may we 
see more of the goodness and conde- 
scension of the great God than in His merciful 
interposition on behalf of young children. 

By what simple methods, and by what manifest 
interposition of Divine Providence, the life of 
the Divine Child, Jesus, was preserved from 
the murderous designs of Herod, and how Mary 
and Joseph were protected and supplied while 
He was in their charge, are facts too well known 
to need to be repeated here. Little less remark. 
able, though equally simple and natural in their 
character, were the operations of Divine Pro- 
vidence in relation to the preservation of Moses, 
born to the high destiny of Israel’s lawgiver, God’s 
Vicegerent, and one of the most manifest types 
of the Prophet-teacher of these later times. 

1114 






not to have received the slightest injury.” 


p 716. 


To record remarkable instances of the care of 
Providence in the preservation of children, and to 
set anew records better known in the past genera- 
tion than in the present, is the work of this 
paper. 

To begin with one of the latter: John Wesley, 
when a very young child, was saved from a terrible 
death by what some would call a mere chance, 
but which we, especially looking to what he after- 
wards became and accomplished under God, must 
declare to be an instance of the intervention of 
that special Providence which watches over God’s 
own, even when they know Him not, or when 
unconscious of the Hand that defends them. 

The father, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, vicar of 
Epworth, was aroused from his sleep one night by 
a cry of fire. Little thinking that the fire was 
in his own house, he opened the door to discover 
that the place was full of smoke, and that the fire 
had already burned through the roof. Directing 
his wife and daughters to make their way as best 
they could from the house, he flew to the nursery 
where the maid was sleeping with five children. 
Taking the youngest in his arms, he bade the 
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others follow. Three did so, but John had not 
been awakened by the noise, and still slept on. 
In the hurry and confusion of the moment he was 
forgotten. All the rest of the family were in 
safety, some having forced their way down-stairs, 
‘‘wading through the fire,” and others having 
jumped from the rather low up-stairs windows. 
While they were rejoicing in their deliverance, 
John was heard crying in the nursery. In a 
moment the father rushed into the house, but 
found to his consternation that the stairs had 
already been burned down, and that any attempt 
to pass that way was useless. Despairing of the 
child’s rescue, the father fell upon his knees in 
the hall, the flames being all around him, and 
commended the child’s spirit to God. The little 
boy had tried to escape by the door, but finding 
that blocked up, he had climbed upon a chest up to 
the window. His condition was one of uttermost 
danger. There was no time to fetch a ladder, as 
the flames seemed to be lapping him about as in 
a fiery shroud. A happy thought was suggested, 
however. On to the shoulders of a tall, stalwart 
man another man was hoisted, and the child was 
saved. In another instant the roof fell in. Was 
not the father right when he ascribed the deliver- 
ance to God? And would not every right-minded 
man do what he did? ‘Come, neighbours,” 
said he, ‘‘let us kneel down and give thanks to 
God! He has given me all my eight children ; 
let the house go—I am rich enough.” 

In after life Mr. Wesley himself looked back 
with special feelings of thankfulness to God for 
this deliverance, and often it served as an incentive 
to duty. Under one of the portraits of him, 
published during his life, is a representation of 
the. house in flames, with the motto subscribed, 
“Ts not this a brand plucked from the burning?” 

In a sermon preached for the Royal Humane 
Society by Dr. Adam Clarke, then an old man, 
he related the following circumstance concerning 
himself, in which he was evidently the subject of 
even a more marvellous deliverance :— 

When a boy, he one day rode a horse down to 
a large river, which flowed near his father’s house, 
and attempted to cross it. But the stream was 
deeper and stronger than he thought. The horse 
lost its footing and was carried down the current. 
The boy was carried off the animal’s back, sank, 
lost consciousness, and continued in the water he 
knew not how long, for the next thing he could 
remember was finding himself on the bank of the 
river, where, he supposed, he had been drifted by 
the stream, and where the heat of the summer’s 
sun must have acted as a restorative to the 
system. 

The excellent Richard Cecil was the subject of 
a similar deliverance, in which the: watchful eye 
and merciful hand of Providence may be distinctly 
seen. He was playing in a yard at the back of 
his father’s house, where were several tanks of 


water. One of these was sunk in the earth, and 
at that time had been frozen over, and a hole 
made in the ice to water the horses. The boy 
was playing at this hole with a stick, when 
suddenly his feet slipped, and falling into the hole 
he was carried beneath the ice. His father’s 
workmen had received orders to proceed to 
some work in another part of the dye-works, but 
somehow they had neglected his order. Had 
they done otherwise they would have been out 
of sight of the tank. As it was, the child had 
slipped so noiselessly into the water, and had so 
soon become unconscious, that it was some 
minutes before one of the men, thinking he saw 
something at the tank, found it was the scarlet 
cloak of his master’s son. The child was taken 
from the water apparently dead. From the use 
of proper means, and after long efforts, animation 
returned, and the boy was restored. 

Not less was the hand of Providence seen when, 
while still a boy, his clothes were caught in the 
wheel of a horse-mill. He must have been 
crushed to death instantly but for the presence of 
mind which God preserved. In a moment he 
saw that the head of the horse which worked the 
mill was within reach of his feet. He dashed 
them in the animal’s face so violently as to at 
once stop him and the mill, and then he succeeded 
in extricating himself. 

The amiable and talented Dr. Doddridge was 
his mother’s twentieth child, and was so frail and 
feeble at his birth, that he was laid aside as dead. 
One of the attendants, however, thought she saw 
some faint indications of life, and by her foster- 
ing care the tiny child came to show further signs 
of animation, and the flickering spark was fanned 
into a gentle flame. The life thus wonderfully 
spared was no less wonderfully devoted to God, 
and used of Him for the good of multitudes. 

Alfred Saker, the pioneer missionary of 
Western Africa, was so weak at his birth that the 
nurse said he was “not worth rearing,” yet did 
the hand unseen preserve his feeble life, and 
make of him one of many thousands for noble 
self-sacrifice, consecrated toil and suffering, and 
Christian usefulness, 

All these were in various degrees preserved by 
the special Providence of God, that they might 
work the work of the Lord in after days, and 
leave their names as household words to the gen- 
erations to come. Many besides them—some who 
have never risen to any great distinction—may, 
however, admire and praise the mercies of the 
Lord to them in their infant days :— 


“When all Thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I ’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Unnumbered comforts on my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From Whom those favours flowed.” 
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There are other cases which may be cited about 
the future of which little may be known, and 
some of very recent date, but the hand of the 
Lord was over them for good nevertheless. 

Among the records of the illustrious dead which 
crowd the burial register of Westminster Abbey, is 
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1672, a terrific thunderstorm broke over Cornet 
Castle, the official residence of the Governor of 
the island. ‘Heaven’s black artillery,” writes 
Sir 8. B. Burke, “resounded fearfully over the 
devoted spot.” At length a flash of lightning 
struck the powder magazine, and there was a 





“The child was saved.”—p. 714. 


the brief notice:—“‘ 11th Jan., 1672-3. The 
Lady Hatton and her daughter.” Time had 
well-nigh effaced from memory who and what 
they were. It remained for Colonel Chester, 
an American antiquary, to bring to light that 
they were the mother and wife of Lord Hatton, 
Governor of Guernsey in 1672. Their death 
was sudden, and may be briefly related in con- 
nection with the wonderful preservation of the 
children of the latter. 

Towards midnight on the 29th of December, 


fearful explosion. The inmates of the Castle at 
this time were Lord and Lady Hatton and their 
two children, the dowager Lady Hatton and two 
servants. They were all in bed and fast asleep 
when the explosion took place. The elder Lady 
Hatton was in an upper room, and was at once 
crushed to death by the falling of the ceiling 
and roof. The Governor’s wife, roused by the 
noise, at once ran, in the fulness of a mother’s 
love, to her children in the nursery. She, too, 
was instantly killed. The poor nurse was found 
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dead with one of the children in her arms, who, 
however, was uninjured, and still holding a toy 
silver cup, which was battered and bruised by 
the falling débris. The other child, a baby, was 
found in a cradle, protected by a beam from the 
heap of rubbish which lay upon it, so as not to 
have received the slightest injury. The father 
was preserved, too, in a very remarkable way. 

sy the fall of the Rossberg, and the rolling of 
the great mass of material into the Lake of 
Lowertz, in Switzerland, in the early part of this 
century, more than five hundred persons lost 
their lives. Some were buried many feet deep, 
some were drowned by the overflow of the waters 
of the lake, whole families were swallowed up, 
and the villages of Goldau, Bussingen, Hussloch, 
and Lowertz, nearly depeopled. Two children of 
one family escaped marvellously. The story of 
the elder child, Frances, is too long to be told 
here, but that of her baby brother is indeed a 
wonder, Every vestige of the family dwelling 
had been swept away, the mother and others of 
the family buried or killed, but the dear babe 
was found, the following morning, lying unhurt 
on its mattress, on the surface of a muddy pool. 

Searcely less remarkable were two cases of the 
preservation of children at Colchester, in Essex, 


where the shock of an earthquake shook down 
the lofty steeple of the Congregational Church, 
and did other very considerable damage in the 
town and neighbourhood. The facts were stated 
to the writer by a Christian lady who witnessed 
the catastrophe ; and, being told on the spot, 
the incidents were all the more telling. 

In one case, a babe was sleeping in a bassinette 
beside the fire in a small room. The brick and 
other material came down the chimney in such 
quantities as to be piled up as in a wall beside 
the cradle, yet the helpless infant was unharmed, 
for God made its life His care. 

In the other case, a child was standing outside 
in the doorway of the house. The bricks came 
down in a shower, and the stone sill from one of 
the upper windows came crashing down. The 
little one, either through fear, or with calm self- 
possession, maintained its standing, secure from 
all danger, until the effects of the shock had 
passed away. 

Thus it will be seen how God cares for the 
little ones, vouchsafes to be their Protector, and 
guides them with His eye, that some may be 
kept for usefulness here, while others are lovingly 
taken for higher service above. In either case 
“not one of them is forgotten before God.” 


MY BROTHER BASIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


TRUMPETER FORD. 


“Call not that man wretched, who, whatever ills he 
sulfers, has a child to love.” 


NO this was 
S Trumpeter 
Ford—this was 
Basil’s futher! 
They» horror of 
the thought 
struck me abso- 
Iutely dumb. 
This drunken 





outeast, this 
wreck of  hu- 
manity, this 
poverty - stricken, 
disreputable old 
man, was the man to whom 






Basil owed a son’s duty ! 
Oh, my brother, my brother ! 
of whose possible parentage 
I had indulged such high, such wild and foolish 
thoughts, how would he bear it?—how should I 
bear it for him ? 


HEIR OF SANDFORD TOWERS.” 


The man who had called himself Trumpeter Ford 
had turned back now, and was stalking over the 
grass with that miserable remnant of a military 
walk that seemed to show his pretensions were no 
empty boast. He was making for the gate, and as 
I realised that he was probably going to Basil—-to 
his son--new strength seemed to come into my 
limbs. At least Basil should not meet him = un- 
warned and unprepared, If T could do nothing 
else, I could save him from this. 

I flew, rather than ran, to the gate, and out into 
the lane beyond. [ was young and sure of foot, 
and if the drunken old man had any thought of 
intercepting me—and to do him justice I do not think 
he had—TI was too quick for him. Before he could 
even reach the gate, I was half-way down the lane, 
running as if I had been pursued by the Furies. 

Luckily, Basil had not gone in. I saw him in the 
farmyard, giving some parting directions to one of 
the men, and waited for him at the great white gate. 
As I stood there, panting and palpitating with 
agitation and haste, [ found myself idiotieally 
counting the bars, noticing the clinging straws, the 
heads of trefoil or clover that told of the passage of 


laden wains, and listening to the coarse voice of the 
carter, and to the clear, refined tones that mingled 




























with it. When Basil came across the yard, I looked 


at him with a sort of stupid wonder. This could not 
be Trumpeter Ford’s son, I thought—this, that was 
my brother Basil! 

He saw me, and came to me, looking utterly sur- 
prised. 

“You here, Esther? you! There is nothing the 
Miss Temple—— ” 
What wa; Miss Temple to 
Trumpeter Ford’s son? What could she ever be, 
that she should be first in his thoughts like this ? 

Somehow the sound of my own laugh frightened 


matter, is there ? 
I laughed outright. 


me, and brought me to myself. £4 must have been 
a little hysterical, or I could not have laughed 
like that 
ment or laughter. 

“ Nothing is the matter with Miss Temple,” I said 
impatiently. ‘ What is she to you, or you to her? 
Forget her, Basil 
you can! It is not Miss Temple—it is not even 
May; oh, Basil, Basil! it is yourself—yourself— 


I, whose thoughts were so far from merri- 


forget that you ever knew her, if 


yourself !” 

He looked at me as if he thought I had taken 
leave of my senses, as perhaps I had. The hurry 
and the horror of it, the thought of the warning I 
must give, and the fear of not giving it in time, all 
combined to render me distracted. But perhaps 
my frantic looks were in some sense a preparation. 
He looked as startled and concerned as I could 
possibly have desired. 

“It is something very grave you have to tell me,” 
he said, taking my hands in his across the gate. 
“My poor Esther, do not tremble so! Whatever it 
is, I am not afraid.” 

How brave and strong he looked, how good and 
noble he was, this brother of my heart! Only to 
look at him, and to hold his hand like this, was 
strength and comfort and encouragement such as 
nothing else could have given. 

“Someone is coming to see you—coming here, now 
—at once,’ I manaved to say at last. ‘“ Someone 
we have often talked of, Basil—someone we once 
thought we might even be glad to see.” 

He looked at me attentively. 

“ Have you seen this—someone ?” 

I bent my head, for words would not come. Out 
in the lane I could hear a foolish whistle, and the 
tramp of unsteady feet. 

“Tell me who it is,” said Basil gravely ; but the 
sounds in the lane had left me no self-control. 

“We thought he was dead,” I cried wildly, “and 
oh! IT wish, I wish he was !” 

“Hush!” said Basil sternly. ‘“ My dear, whoever 
it is, we will not talk—we will not think—like that. 
Tell me—for I cannot even guess.” 

“You have no idea?” 
“None.” 

And I had to tell him 
vot the words out somehow. 
“Tt is your father 
and though my voice sounded to me faint and far 


I, who loved him so well, 


— 


it is Trumpeter Ford,” I said ; 
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away, I knew by the change in his face that he had 
heard. 

Someone was coming in sight now, rolling from 
side to side, and making so evidently for us, that 
Basil—my poor ignorant Basil—ealled out to him, 
lest IL should be frightened, “ Be off, my man! We 
don’t want your sort here !” 

And then my hand was on his mouth, and T had 
fallen sobbing on the gate, and I think my brother 
understood. He bent his head to mine and whis- 
pered rapidiy, “Go in, and wait for me 
nothing to the mother.” 

I obeyed him to the letter, only stopping as I 
went into the house to send off a boy with a message 
to the Castle to say that I was unexpectedly 
detained. 

And then I waited and waited, while the dusk fell 
and the faint summer stars came out, and tried— 


bui say 


vainly enough, I dare say—not to show how dis- 
turbed and anxious I was, 

‘Esther has seen the ghost again, I should think,” 
said Charlie, who was much amused at my abstracted 
and incoherent replies ; and my mother looked at 
me with a rallying smile, and said something about 
Dr. Cheriton that seemed to me the grimmest and 
If they could have known how 
far my thoughts were from marrying or giving in 


ghastliest of jokes. 


marriage! At last a summons came. 

“Miss Esther, Master Basil wants you,” said Mrs. 
Munns at the door, and I went out to him without a 
word. He was waiting for me in the hall, and I 
saw that his face was set and pale. 

“T will walk back with you,” he said briefly. 
“We cannot talk here.” 

I got my hat, and went with him, wondering much 
I ought not to have 

Anyone who had 
known my brother Basil as long as I had ought to 


what I should have to hear. 
wondered, I felt afterwards. 


have known. 

“It was as you thought, Esther,” he said, as we 
went along. ‘ The man you saw was—my father ! 
I thank you for trying to break it to me, to prepare 
me for it. Nothing could have quite prepared me, I 
believe ; but I know you did your best.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I did! But, oh, Basil! how you 
How I wish L could have helped 





must have suffered. 
you, or have borne it for you.” 

“Tt was only just at first,” said Basil simply. 
* Afterwards, thank God! better thoughts came. I 
ought to be glad—I @m glad—that he found his way 
to me. I have not brought him into the house, 
Esther. He is not fit, as he is now, to be under the 
same roof with your sweet mother, but I have done 
what I could.” 

““T am sure you have,” I said, as he paused. And 
then I asked, “ Where is he now?” 

“He is with Burdon, the carter, you know. He 
is a trustworthy man, and he has a_ decent 
cottage-——” 

“And a wife with a tongue a mile long!” I 
interrupted. “It will be all over Coombe, and 
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Hazelford too, to-morrow. Oh, Basil! I wish you 
had not sent him there.” 

“What does it matter?” said Basil gently. 
“Everyone will know, sooner or later, of course. 
They must. Do you think I am going to desert him, 
or be ashamed of him? Whatever he is, he is my 
father, and I shall stand by him.” 

He spoke firmly and bravely enough, but the pain 
in his voice smote to my heart. 

“You will do what is right, I know, Basil. But 
have you thought how hard it will be?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely, “but you will help me, I 
know. He shall not come near any of you—at least 
until he has learnt better ways—but when the mother 
has gone, his son’s house must be his home.” 

I listened in stupefied surprise. Even I had not 
anticipated this. 

“ What will May say?” I ejaculated at last. 

Basil started and stopped short. Then he said in 
a voice of great perplexity — 

“It was very stupid of me, but I never thought of 
May.” 

“You will have to think of her. 

“Certainly! Well—she must hear, and decide, 
I cannot judge for her. She is not yet my wife, and 
I think my first duty must be to that poor old man,” 

He walked along, pondering ; and then he said— 

“T would not insist on his living with us—I would 
not even wish it, unless May could feel with me that 


” 


it is a work sent to us, to make him other than he is 
—but I must own him before all the world, accept 
him loyally, and do my duty to him, as far as in me 
lies. It may be that all that has happened to me was 
just a preparation for it. If 1 had not been lost to 
him, I might have been as he is, and how could I 
have helped him then ?” 

How, indeed? But who but Basil would have 
looked at it like this ? 

“Did you hear how he found you out?” I asked 
by-and-by. 

~ Was he fit to give an intelligible account ?” said 


Basil sadly. He gave me a long, rambling state- 
ment, but these are the main facts I made out from 
it. He was trumpeter in the —th Foot, as we al- 
ways supposed, but he never went to Sooltapoor. 
He fell out of the ranks, dying of dysentery, as they 
thought, just outside the city, and his wife and ehild- 
ren had to go on without him. He didn’t die, you 
see, but lay hiding in the neighbourhood till after 
the massacre, and then he thought it useless to make 
inquiries. So he heard nothing of me, till, after all 
these years, he met someone who knew about me.” 

* But who could it have been?” 

“T could not make out. Someone, he said, who 
had been struck by my name, and by my having been 
rescued from Sooltapoor. He made a little mystery 
about it, and I did not press it. That was not the 
real point, after all.” 

This seemed to be all that Basil could tell me, and 
though I felt that it was rather vague, I could not 
but admit it was sufficient. There was enough to 


establish identity, and that was all that mattered, 
Details no doubt would come—when his father 
should be fit to give them. I thought in my heart 
how much better it would have been if Trumpeter 
Ford had been lying in the ditch at Sooltapoor, but 
I did not dare to say so, And, indeed, as I looked at 
my brother’s noble face, the unworthy thought died. 
He was glad, I knew, even as he said. The gift of a 
father, even such as this, he would take with grate- 
ful and reverent hands—and who was I to say that 
he might not find a blessing in it ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
NOT ALL A DREAM. 

“T had a dream which was not all a dream.” 
DINNER was over when I reached the Castle, as the 
servant who let me in informed me with unnecessary 
concern. A substantial tea had made me inde- 
pendent of it; and besides this, I was far too excited 
to eat. 

The drawing-room door was open, and through it 
I could see Miss Temple, looking more beautiful, I 
thought, than I had ever seen her before. She was 
dressed in a pale yellow silk that set off her dusky 
tresses and dark, lustrous eyes, and round her throat 
was a necklace of black pearls. Her hands and arms 
were covered by long black gloves, and from her side 
hung a fan of black feathers. She saw me, and came 
out to me with a smile. 

“ Esther !—at last! I began to think you never 
were coming !” 

“T was detained. I will tell you about it pre- 
sently, but not now—not here.” 

For Colonel Hazelford had come into the hall, and 
was listening with an interest I could well have dis- 
pensed with. He came forward and shook hands 
with me, but I felt that his eyes were reading my 
face with intent and embarrassing inquiry. 

** Detained ?” he said, in a tone of concern I felt to 
be quite unnecessary, “I hope it was nothing 
unpleasant that kept you ?” 

I did not know how to answer. I shrank from the 
Colonel’s mocking glance with a sort of shudder- 
ing repulsion. Almost I could have fancied that he 
knew or guessed what had kept me, absurd as I 
knew the fancy must be. 

“ Miss Graham is tired—we must not keep her 
standing here,” said Dieudonnée kindly, and I went 
up-stairs, feeling indeed utterly worn out. 

It was not long before Miss Temple joined me. 
Nothing could be said while her maid was in the 
room, but she dismissed Fifine unusually soon, and 
then she came and sat down beside me. 

“You have something to tell me,” she said, laying 
her hand on mine, ‘I shoud like to hear it, Esther 
—not from curiosity, you know.” 

“No, Lam sure of that! But indeed it would 
not matter if it were. Everyone will know it only 
too soon,” I said bitterly 
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“Don’t tell me unless you like,” she said, looking 
a little hurt. 

“1 do like. I wish to tell you, if only to save 
Basil the telling.” 

“Tt is a trouble, then?” she said wistfully. 

“Tt is what most men would think a great trouble, 
a great calamity. But Basil does not. He is not 
like other men, as you told me once.” 

“Did 1?” she said, looking carefully away. “ If 
it struck one who knows so little of him, I daresay it 
was true.” 

“It was true,” I said quietly. At any other time 
I should have smiled at the poor pretence of in- 
difference in her tone, but now | was only anxious 
to get my story told. “It was true, whether you 
“He has been 
sorely tried to-night, and he has borne the trial nobly 
-—borne it as 1 think few other men would have 
done.” 

She raised her head with the regal gesture that 
became her so well. Her face was still turned from 
me, but I caught its reflection in the glass, and I 
knew that it wore a smile that was proud and sweet 
and glad. 

“Teil me,” she said gently, but her fingers closed 
on mine with an unconscious pressure that betrayed 
more interest than she chose to show. 

“You know that Basil was adopted by my father, 
and that we never knew who his own was. We 
thought he was probably a trumpeter who was 
supposed to have been killed at Sooltapoor. He 
was not killed, it seems. Trumpeter Ford is alive, 
and to-night he has been at the Home Farm—to- 
night Basil has seen his father.” 

“lis father! Trumpeter Ford!” She stood up, 
eager, excited past concealment, curiously moved. 
“Trumpeter Ford? Was that the name?” she 
muttered, “ Trumpeter Ford ?” 

She seemed to have forgotten my presence, to be 
listening intently, or striving to recall some half- 
forgotten memory. The look of strained attention 
suggested either effort. I did not speak. 
much astonished to proceed with my narrative. 

“Go on,” she said impatiently. ‘‘ You have seen 
him? Tell me what he is like.” 

“Like?” I repeated blankly. How could I tell 
her the bitter truth 2? Was there any need to shame 
Basil before the time? Perhaps she might never see 
Trumpeter Ford, might never know what Basil's 
father was ! 

So I reasoned; but the intentness of her gaze 
seemed to drag words from me almost against my 
will. 

“He was old,” I said slowly, “eld—and poor— 


” 


knew him well or not,” I repeated. 


I was too 


and—not a gentleman, of course—— 
I stopped, but she hardly seemed to know it. She 
was staring straight before her with wide abstracted 
gaze, 
“Not a gentleman, of course,” she repeated, with 
“ Not a gentleman 


—A_ soldier, wasn’t he—grey, and shabby, and 


emphasis. and old, and poor? 
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disreputable ? Not sober, even—oh ! how could they 
do it?” 

She was not speaking to me, I think. She was not 
thinking of me, or looking at me, but at something 
or someone far away ; or at least, so it seemed. I 
caught her hands in mine, and made her look at me. 

“What do you mean/” I cried. “How did you 
know? When did you see him, that you can describe 
him like that?” 

She looked at me in a bewildered manner. ‘“ Was 
it so, really?” she asked. “ Was he really like 
that?” 

“Yes-——yes! But how did you know?” 

“Tam not sure. I think—-I believe I must have 
dreamt it.” 

“Dreamt it? But when? Was that the dream 
you tried to tell me—the dream you could not 
remember ? ” 

She put her hands before her eyes, frowning with 
the effort at remembrance, but in vain. 

“T can’t tell! [ remember nothing clearly. Only 
when you said he was old, and poor, and not a 
gentleman, I seemed to know the rest. And you say 
it is true? I am sorry indeed if it is. What will 
your brother do?” 

“What do you think he will do?” I asked her. 

She paused, considering, with her head bent on her 
hand, and when she looked up again her eyes were 
bright with unshed tears. 

“T think that he will try to save him,” she said 
softly, “that he will not mind his being old, or poor 
—or—bad. Ido not know, of course, knowing him 
so little—but I think that is what Mr. Ford will 
do.” 

Well, she knew him better than I did, I acknow- 
ledged with a foolish pang. But before I could 
speak, she went on quickly— 

“That is what he would do 7f it were his father, [ 
believe—but is it, do you think? Could Mr. Forid’s 
father be like that? When I dreamt of that old 
man, Esther—and I did dream of him!—he was not 
his father really, I am sure.” 

“What have dreams to do with it?” I said sadly. 
“Tam afraid there is no doubt about the fact. Basil 
was satisfied with the proofs he gave, and Basil is 
not a man to be easily taken in.” 

“No,” she agreed briefly. But though she said no 
more, she looked disturbed and perplexed. A little 
while she walked about the room, with troubled eyes 
that seemed vainly peering into space ; and then she 
kissed me and wished me an abrupt good-night. 

I did not follow her. I thought she wished to be 
alone, and I did not think that I could sleep. 1 
was too tired and too excited for that. 

How long I sat thinking I do not know, but I must 
have dozed off in my chair, for I woke at last with a 
start, wondering where I was, and what had waked 
me. Then I saw that Miss Temple had come back 
into the dressing-room, and was standing by the door. 
She was passing her fingers over the wall, feeling, 
apparently, for the key that had used to hang there, 
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and though her eyes were open, [ knew that she was 
asleep. 

I sprang up, broad awake enough myself at the 
sight. Once more she gave up her unavailing search, 





and opening the door, went out on to the landing. 
Once more | followed her along the corridor and 
down into the hall. 

It was quite empty now. The grey skies held no 
moon, and except that a June night is never quite 
dark, we should have been in darkness. Miss 
Temple walked on as easily and securely as if it 
were broad daylight, and I groped doubtfully after 


her. In the middle of the hall she stopped and began 
talking to herself in low, rapid tones. 
I could not at first cateh the words. When I 


I could 


could, I was only the more astonished. 





not understand what she said, but T knew enough 
to know that she was speaking in Hindustani—the 
language of which she had declared that she did not 
remember a single word! In my surprise, T made a 
sudden movement, stumbled against one of the 
many tables, and overturned a brass waiter upon 
it that fell with clatter and eclangour to the ground. 
Miss Temple stopped abruptly, gave a little ery, 



























and evidently awoke. She was trembling and cold, 
but she spoke in her natural voice. 

“What is it, Esther? Where am1?” She stared 
round her in surprise. “ What are you doing here?” 
she exclaimed, “And where are Dick and Mirza 
Khan ?” 

“Come up-stairs, and I will tell you all about it,” I 
said soothingly, and though she seemed half reluctant 
to leave the hall, she let me take her up-stairs and 
lead her back to bed. But she would not lie down. 

“Tecan’t—I should go mad !” she protested. “Esther, 
I have had that dream again.” 

Was she waking or dreaming now, I wondered. 
But her eyes met mine intent and clear. 

“T have had that dream again, and "— catching 
her breath with excitement—‘“ J remember it now!” 

I was scarcely less excited than she was. There 
was nothing I desired more than that she should be 
able to recall the dream that was so much more than 
a dream, the dream in which Colonel Hazelford and 
Mirza Khan had played a part in the flesh, the 
that the Earl could have 


dream she had wished 


known, and—Basil ! ; 

“Have I been sleep-walking ?” she asked. “ Did 
I go down into the hall, and did you follow me?” 

“Yes,” I said briefly. I could only tell her the 
truth, whatever Dr. Cheriton might say. 

“TL thought that at least was too vivid not to be 
real! We were in the hall, weren't we, when I 
woke?” 

“Yes,” T said again. 

“Was anyone else there ?” 

“ No one—so far as I know.” 

“And you were with me all the time?” 

“All the time, dear! 
never let you out of my sight.” 


I came down with you and 


“Tt is strange,” she murmured, 
Dick and Mirza Khan.” 

I waited, breathless but silent. Not by a word 
would I disturb the current of her thoughts, or inter- 
fere with the memories that seemed to be waking 
in her startled eyes. 

* Now I know where T heard about that old man!” 
she exclaimed. “It was Mirza Khan who spoke 
about him—Mirza Khan and Dick.” 

“What did they say ?” 


or 


“T thought T saw 


Esther, what could have 


put such thoughts into my head? It seems wrong 


hey said—but, oh! 


to impute sueh wickedness even in one’s dreams, 
But you must remember it was only a dream.” 

“Well?” L said breathlessly. 
so sure as she was that it was only or entirely a 
dream. ‘What did they say—Colonel Hazelford and 
Mirza Khan?” 

“They said it would be quite easy to find a man 
like that, who would call himself Trumpeter Ford.” 

“Call himself !” 

“That was what they said. 


I was by no means 


I could not under- 
stand it quite, but they said the Earl need never 
know—nor Mr. Ford. There was something, too, 
about the poor little boy who died—the little 
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viscount, you know ; they talked as if he were alive, 
Esther —as if they knew it and the Earl did not.” 
Such a flood of light burst upon me as fairly 


blinded me. I felt stunned. 


“Tt is Basil—it is Basil!” I gasped at length. 
“Oh, Dieudonnée {| don't you see it? The little 


viscount did not die —he was earried safe out of 
Sooltapoor in my mother’s arms! He is my brother 
Basil!” 

I remember saying this; I remember it quite 
distinctly ; but I remember nothing more. I suppose 
I must have fainted, for the next thing I can reeall 
is lying on the floor in quite a pool of water, and 
seeing Miss Temple standing over me with an up- 
lifted pitcher, like the figure of a Greek maiden 
on a Wedgwood vase. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FATHER AND SON, 
“T feel the link of Nature draw me.” 
“ ESTHER,” said Miss Temple, the next morning, 
“do you know, I think you were a little delirious 
last night ?” 

We were in the dressing-room together, drinking 
our morning cup of tea, but this was almost the first 
word we had spoken to each other sinee her rather 
heroic treatment had revived me from my swoon. I 
had 


versation, and I found now that she had been too 


been too faint and bewildered for further con- 


frightened at what she thought my incoherent words. 

“T was not delirious,” I said. ‘“ I was quite sane, 
I assure you.” 

“Do you know what you said ?” 

CR tk deliberately, “I that I 
believed my brother Basil to be Lord Otterbourne’s 
And I do believe it! If you will listen to me, 
I will tell you why.” 

Then I expounded to her the thoughts that had 
flashed into my mind when she told me of her dream, 


said said 


son. 


thoughts that calm reflection had only seemed to 
establish and confirm. 

“For it was vof all a dream,” I argued, “and 
how can we tell how much of it may not have been 
true ? 
and Mirza Khan were in the hall together, talking in 
that 
It is not a dream that a man, such as you 


It was not a dream that Colonel Hazelford 


Hindustani, and you seemed to understand 
them. 
dreamt they spoke of, a drunken, disreputable old 
man, calling himself Trumpeter Ford, is claiming 
That is not a dream, Dieudonnée, 
Do we think that 
And if not, why should he 
A man like that cou'd never think 


of such a thing himself, or know enough to make 


Basil for his son. 
but do we either of us believe it ? 
he is Basil’s father ? 
pretend to be ? 
it possible. It is not his doing, I am very sure—it is 
someone's who is anxious to put people off the scent.” 
“You mean Colonel Hazelford? But, Esther, I 
do not think that, with all his faults, he would be 
so base as that.” 
“Do you not? What will you say when [ tell you 
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that he saw Basil in India, and that Basil knew him 
and called him ‘ Uncle Dick’? He disowned him— 
he has denied to me that he knew him—but I do 
not believe it. It all fits in too well with what 
we know now. He did know him, but he disowned 
him. He took no pains to discover how he had 
escaped from Sooltapoor, to find in whose charge he 
was. He did not wish to know. He wished to lose 
sight of him, as he did. And now, now that he 
has crossed his path again, he sends this wretched 
old man to eall him his son, and throw us all off the 
scent for ever.” 

I was almost inarticulate with excitement, and 
Miss Temple seemed scarcely less agitated. 

“What can we do?” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands. “ We cannot stand by and let such wicked- 
ness succeed! Oh, Esther, we must save him—we 
must tell the Earl!” 

* Yes,” I assented, “ we must tell the Earl. 
the only thing to do.” 

We agreed that she should be the one to tell 
the story, her more intimate acquaintance with Lord 
Otterbourne making the task so much easier for her 
than for me. 
corroborate whatever seemed to need confirmation, 


It is 


I was to be sent for to confirm or 


and it was not long before my summons came. 

“ My lord would speak with the mem Sahib,’ said 
Siva, gliding into the room with his peculiarly noise- 
less step, and I went at once to the Earl’s room, 
where he and Miss Temple were closeted together. 

Lord Otterbourne sat at his writing-table, looking 
pale and agitated. He sat with his hand shading his 
face, as if to conceal the emotion he could not con- 
trol, but his voice betrayed how powerfully he was 
affected by the story his ward had laid before him. 
He rose to meet me, holding out his hand, and look- 
ing into my face with quite pathetic earnestness. 

“Will you tell me the circumstances of the child’s 
—of Mr. Ford’s—rescue and adoption by your father?” 
the Earl asked. 
and he heard me with an absorbing interest and at- 
tention I felt to be encouraging. 

“ Except that I am naturally unwilling to think so 
ill of a kinsman, there is nothing in the story you 
My little son 
was about to proceed to Europe with his mother. 


I complied as well as I was able, 


have told me incompatible with facts. 


We had just received the news of my accession to 
the title, and but that no soldier could then desert 
his post, I should have gone with them. Lady 
Otterbourne and the child were to travel with her 
sister, Mrs. Colquhoun, whose husband had been 
invalided home, but Lady Otterbourne was taken 
so seriously ill on the way to Sooltapoor that she 
She stayed at Azuffghur with her 
maid and Siva, and the boy went on with the Colqu- 
houns. The rest you know—I hope—better than I.” 
He stopped, gréatly moved, and then he said— 
“Was there nothing about the child that would 
serve to identify him 


could not proceed. 


no name on his clothes, or 
even an initial ?” 


“ Nothing,” Isaid sadly,‘ The night-dress he had 
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on was clean, but it was coarse, and bote no mark, 
Very likely it was not his own—it was all such 
terrible confusion. The only thing about him beside 
that was a sort of silver box or locket on his arm. 
There was nothing in it but some Hindu words, 
which my father said were a sort of charm, and far 
too common to give any clue.” 

“A Tawiz witha muntar in it, no doubt,” said the 
Earl. “Yes, they are common enough, and any 
ayah or bearer might have put it on. But I should 
like to see this one, if Mr. Ford has it still.” 

“My mother has kept it, [ know, and I am sure 
she will let you see it.” 

“T should like to do so,” he said, and then he 
relapsed into silence. He seemed, indeed, buried in 
thought, and neither of us ventured to interrupt him, 

“Tf I could only think it!” he said at last, “if I 
could dare to hope! I must see Mirza Khan! If the 
facts are as you suppose, it is useless to see Richard. 
A man who would do as he must have done would 
stoop to any lie; but the servant may be open to 
persuasion, or to fear.” 

He rang the bell, and a few moments later Mirza 
Khan the door making his usual 
salaam, but looking at us with scarcely concealed 
surprise. 

The examination, if so it might be called, did not 
Mirza Khan was swift to perceive that it 
He was even 


stood within 


last long. 
was his interest to speak the truth. 
abjectly willing to tell all he knew, and the Earl was 
soon in possession of the facts of the case. They were 
Colonel Hazel- 
ford, then a young captain on the Staff, had seen and 
recognised the little viscount on the steps of Govern- 
ment House, and had disowned him. Afterwards, 
finding that Mirza Khan had seen him also, he had 
bribed the man to keep his secret. A small bribe had 
sufliced until Mirza Khan, overhearing our conversa- 
tion in the conservatory, became convinced that the 
child still lived, and was to be found close at hand. 
Then he demanded a heavier fee, under threats of 
revealing all he knew to the Earl, and Hazelford had 
only pacified him by acceding to his terms, and re- 
minding him that he had no proof to offer of Basil 
Ford’s identity. 

Finally, they came to terms, and the disgraceful 
compact was made. Colonel Hazelford had gone up 
to town, and finding an old soldier who had been 
formerly stationed at Sooltapoor, had bribed him to 
personate Trumpeter Ford, and sent him to the Home 
Farm furnished with sufficient information to give 
credibility to his story. They had thought, added 
Mirza Khan, that Mr. Ford would be too anxious to 
conceal his connection with such a man to make 
very stringent inquiries; while the discovery of 
this supposititious father would certainly prevent 
any attempts on my part to follow up the clue, that 
might have led to his real one. 

“And now that the lord sahib knows all, he—he 
will forgive ?” said the Indian, with a lower prostra- 
tion than ever. But Lord Otterbourne waved him 


almost exactly as we had suspected. 























impatiently aside. ‘ That is a matter that can wait,” 
he said indifferently. “ First, 1 must see my son !” 
Mirza Khan disappeared, glad, I think, to make his 
escape so easily, and Lord Otterbourne turned to me. 
Will you 
I must see him, I must satisfy 


“Miss Graham, will you go with me ? 
break it to my boy ? 
myself that there is no possible mistake, before his 
I can scarcely doubt—after hearing 
that man’s tale—but to hope, and to be mistaken, 
would /ild/ her. Don’t you think, if yonr brother is 
indeed my son, that I shall know it and feel it when 
we meet ?” 

[ thought that they had already met often enough 
to disprove any theory of spontaneous recognition, and 


mother knows. 


I ventured to say so, rather to his disappointment. 
But I thought also that my mother’s better acquaint- 
ance with all the cireumstances might enable her to 
give some further detail that might amount to further 
proof, 

The amulet that had Jain 
so many years in her dressing-case was recognised at 


In one sense it was so. 


once by Siva, who had accompanied us to the Home 
Farm. Enough had been told him.to make him 
aware of our errand, and the gentle and faithful old 
man was trembling with agitation and suspense. 
When he saw the shabby little trinket he went into 
ecstasies over it. He knew the cabalistie words 
inside it, and deciphered them for us, and he wept 
over some rather aimless scratches upon it, which he 
declared were intended by the little lord for the 
otters in his ancestral coat-of-arms. There was a 
faint resemblance when it was pointed out, and at 
all events the recognition of the amulet was a proof 
as strong as even the Earl could desire. 

He seemed to feel it so, pouring out thanks to my 
mother with that 


disclaim it, as 


an eager gratitude was very 


winning, and begging her not to 
she seemed inclined to do, 

“If you saved him unconsciously, you adopted 
You have been a mother to him— 
and it is to you and to vour husband I owe it that 
my boy is a son I am proud to claim,” he said, with 
deep feeling. 


him consciously, 


“Lady Otterbourne will come and 
thank you when she knows all she owes you, Mrs. 


Graham, and I hope that Hazelford will never 
forget-——” His voice broke, and he stopped, but 


I really think that, for the minute, neither of us 
** Hazelford !” 
our Basil was Lord Hazelford, and to his father it 
was his fit and natural name, but to us it sounded 


knew whom he meant. Of course 


cold and strange, 

I cried, and I ran out to him. 
Had not the Earl told me to break it to him? And 
for the next five minutes at least, he need not know 
—for the 


“There he is!” 


next five minutes he could be all and 


sasil ! 


only my brother 

That was my first selfish thought, but by the time 
I came up to him I was only anxious to fulfil my 
How tired and ill he was looking, I 
thought—how bitterly he was feeling all he had 
He should not bear that 


commission. 


gone through last night ! 


My Broruer Basi. 
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needless burden a moment longer than I could help. 
So I told him all, as quickly and as clearly as I could, 
but perhaps it was not wonderful if I failed to make 
him understand. From Trumpeter Ford to the Earl 
of Otterbourne was a turn in the wheel that might 
have tried any man’s faith, and it was perhaps only 
natural that Basil looked at me incredulously, and 
with a secret anxiety at which I could afford to 
smile. 

‘Iam not mad!” I protested, “I am not ill or 
light-headed, Basil, as I see you think. I am as 
well and as sane as you are, and if you don’t believe 
Come and see Lord 
father!—and forget the 
wretched old man we saw last night.” 

I spoke so earnestly that he followed me towards 
the house, though with a very puzzled and unbeliev- 


me, come and see your father ! 


Otterbourne—your true 


ing face. But Lord Otterbourne had seen us coming, 
and came eagerly to meet us, and I think one Jook 
at him must have dispelled any lingering doubts. 
“How is it I never knew you ?” eried the Earl, 
grasping his son’s hands, and gazing earnestly at 
him. 
your mother in your face ?” 


“My boy, my boy! how is it I never saw 


That was his greeting, and perhaps it did as well 
as any other. Two grown Englishmen could not 
fall on each other’s necks in broad daylight, even 
though they were a father and son who had believed 
With 
likeness in their mutual self-restraint, they went 


each other dead for twenty years. a curious 
house together, and the old Indian ran 
and fell at their feet. Siva was neither 
English nor self-restrained, and his emotions had 


makes all 


into the 
forward 
the artlessness which Orientals seem 
childish in English eyes. 

“My lord! my dear young lord!” he cried, clasp- 
ing Basil’s knees, and weeping unaffectedly. “‘Thank 
Heaven I have lived to see this day!” 

It was only a poor untaught Hindu who said it, 
but I think he spoke the thought that was in all our 
hearts. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MRS. FIELDING’S LETTER. 
“What more felicitie can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with libertie ?’ 

LiFE cannot be carried on in the rarefied atmosphere 
of intense emotion, any more than men can breathe 
on the tops of mountains, and the recurrent claims of 
ordinary existence are the stepping-stones that bring 
us down to safer if lower levels. 

In the first exaltation of meeting, I doubt not 
that the Earl and Basil 
demeanour—lost sight of everything but the fact 


in spite of their composed 


that they had met at last; but Mrs. Munns’ appear- 
ance with a tray and a cloth made the Earl rise 
hurriedly, and exclaim that it was luncheon-time, 
and that we must be getting back to the Castle. 

He would fain have taken us all with him. He 
could not part from “ Hazelford,” and Miss Temple 
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would be expecting me; while, for my mother, she 
could not be left to a solitary meal, and Lady Otter- 
bourne would be only too glad of the opportunity of 
thanking her. 
Earl, and would not hear of it. 


But my mother was wiser than the 
The excitement of 
seeing her son would be trying enough for Lady Otter- 
bourne, without further exertion, she said, with un- 
answerable truth ; and as she herself would be re- 
turning to Hazelford in the afternoon, she thought 
I had better go with her. 

“You will all be glad to be alone,” said my 
mother, “and as I must lose my son, I shall be glad 
to keep my daughter.” 

She kissed Basil, with tears in her eyes, and as 
tenderly as if he had been indeed the son she called 
him, and I think Basil was scarcely less moved. It 
was a relief to both, I believe, when the Earl took 
him away. They went off arm-in-arm, followed by 
faithful Siva, with his outlandish garments, and his 
honest, beaming face, and my mother and I watched 
them till they were out of sight, and then had our 
cry out together. 

“Though why we should ery, when it is all for 
dear Basil’s good,” said my mother, drying her eyes, 
and achieving a very puckered and watery smile, 
“I’m sure I don’t know. It only shows how silly we 
are!” 

By way, perhaps, of proving her own words, she 
cried again immediately, and L had te console her as 
best I eould. 

“Tt ¢s for his good, as vou say yourself,” T reminded 
her, ‘‘and, after all, he will not be more lost to us than 
if he had married May.” 

“Than if?” said my mother, quite reviving with 
the surprise ; “do you mean that you think he won't 
marry her now 7” 

“Perhaps they won’t let him!” I said, indulging 
the wish that was certainly father to the thought. 
There would be an inequality in the marriage beyond 
any that Mrs. Fielding had mourned over, but on the 
other side; and I thought it would be only a just 
Nemesis if the Earl their 
I said something of the kind, but my 


and Countess refused 
consent. 
mother shook her head. 

“ Basil has a will of his own, my dear, and IT doubt 
It is 


not as if it were a new engagement. They can hardly 


if he will give her up, whatever they may say. 
interfere now the day is fixed—and the Fieldings are 
an old family, and take a very good position. But 
certainly Mrs, Fielding will hold her head higher than 
ever, When her daughter is Lady Hazelford.” 

IT could not contemplate that possibility with the 
same equanimity as my mother. What would wealth 
or rank be to Basil, if he married May Fielding ? 
And then I thought of Dieudonnée, and my heart 
sank within me. How would Basil bear the daily 
presence of the girl he loved 2? How would Dieudonnée 
roof with Basil 


under the same and 


bear to live 
Basil’s wife ? 

I was glad to be forced out of speculations like 
these by the necessity for packing up and returning 
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home. When I had done I sat down in the pretty 
white-draped room, with its small lattice window and 
lean-to ceiling, its pleasant outlook on trees and fields, 
on red-tiled barns and the soft outlines of riek and 
stack, and felt sad to think that I was leaving this 
peaceful country life behind me, even as Basil was, 
I had come to love the Home Farin both for his sake 
and its own. The solitude that might sometimes be 
only a dual blessedness was sweet as no formal state 
could ever be; the homely rooms, with their simple 
furnishing, their fragrant whiteness, redolent as much 
of woodruff and honeysuckle, of lavender and dog- 
rose, as of Mrs. Munns’s active pail and brush, had a 
charm that gilded salons would perhaps lack. 

On everything about me was the glamour of 
parting that ennobles the mean and gives the 
beautiful an added beauty ; and above all was the 
reflection that would be Viscount 
Hazelford, and here he had been my brother Basil. 


henceforth he 


I was glad when the dog-cart came to the door, 
driven not now by Basil, but by Job Jenkins, the 
“odd-man,” who took to the reins as naturally as 
to milking-stool or spade or plough, He was a 
taciturn man, whose scanty words always seemed to 
be waiting in vain for the ideas that never came, 
and we were half-way home before he even opened 
his mouth. Then he said, with a smile that hovered 
carefully round one corner, and refused to commit 
itself further— 

“That old gemmen at Burdon’s is in a rare takin’ 
—and sarve ‘im right !” 

“Do you mean the man who calls himself Trum- 
peter Ford?” asked my mother. 

“Ay, if that ’s his name. He were to hev hed 
fifty pound from a party at the Castle—and they ’ve 
And my lord’s 
sent him word if he wants to keep out of prison, he’d 
better take hisself off too.” 

“What! has Colonel Hazelford 
claimed, and Job nodded slowly. 


gone off without giving ‘ima penny. 


gone ?” I ex- 
“That were the name of the party, miss—though 


I’m not good at names. Ees——he’s gone, and bis 


black nigger with him. They was both cleared out 
afore the Earl and “Muster Ford got back to the 
Castle, and Molly Burdon says she niver heerd a 
man take on as that old soldier did when he heerd 
of it. To cast it up 
at master as ie were the feyther on ’im !” 


An’ sarve ‘im right, [ say! 


“You've heard who Mr, Basil’s father really is, 
Job, haven't you ?” 
“T’ve_ heerd, 
an’ I’ve no objection, cept about the hay. Whio’s to 
get the hay in,is what I thinks on. They ’re cutting 
in the four-acre to-day, and we was to begin in 
the home-croft to-morrow—and now I doubt ’t will 
be shedding its seed afore ever we gets a scythe 
into it !” 

Job shook his head and relapsed into silence, and 
[ had no consolation to offer. If the getting-in of 
dasil, [ thought Job must 
However, | knew 


“Kes, miss,” said Job equably. 


the hay depended on 
resign himseif to a spoilt crop. 














My BrorHer BAsii. 








“*T can’t tell you about it, Esther.’”—~p. 726. 


later that Unele Chayter had proved himself equal to 
the occasion, riding over to the farm and overlooking 
the men with as much energy, and almost as much 
knowledge, as Basil himself could have displayed. 
My kind and energetic uncle met us at our own 
He had been at 
the Castle when the Earl and Basil arrived, and was 
Whatever 
faults Basil Ford had once had in my uncle's eyes, they 


door in quite a fever of excitement. 


brimming over with congratulations. 


were all condoned now. Viscount Hazelford could 
do no wrong, and Uncle Chayter was the warmest 
of his admirers. Even his marriage seemed a pill 
that could be swallowed without undue erimacing. 
“Of course he might have looked far higher, but, as 
the Earl says, a Hazelford cannot break his word,” 


said Uncle Chayter. “ Basil—that is, Lord Hazelford 
—is coming in to see May this afternoon, and he told 
me to tell you he would come round here before he 
goes back to the Castle.” 

It seemed to me, after that, that the day was just 
a waiting for the night—or at least for the evening 
hour that was to bring my brother with it. But at last 
it came—and earlier than I had ventured to hope. 

I saw him afar off, riding one of the Earl’s horses, 
and as he came near there was a look upon his face 
I did not know how to interpret. Had he seen May, 
and had their meeting left that wonderful look of 
sweetness and of peace ?—or was it the lingering 
afterelow of his meeting with his mother ? 

1 knew at 


He came in, and once that he had 
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something to tell me. I knew it by the way he held 
my hands and looked down upon me, by the bright- 
ness of his eyes and the tremulous sweetness of his 
smile. 

“What is it?” I asked him. “Have you seen 
May?” 

“No,” he said gravely. ‘I was going to see her, 
Esther—to lay at her feet the honours she would, 
I thought, have cared for so mueh more than I—but 
I called in at the Farm on my way, and I found this.” 

“This ” was a pink and perfumed note, addressed 
in Mrs. Fielding’s pointed hand :— 


“DEAR Mr. Forp,—I have a painful duty to 
perform, but I have no choice but to do it. The 
change in your position has come to my knowledge, 
and both Mr. Fielding and myself desire that your 
engagement with our daughter should cease. An 
unequal marriage is never a happy one, and beside 
this, I have for some time feared that May’s affections 
had undergone a change. She has confessed to me 
now that this is the case, and I am sure you will 
feel she is doing right in breaking off an engagement 
she could only have fulfilled from a mistaken sense 
of honour. It only remains for me to hope that you 
will both yet find happiness in your own stations, 
and to bid you good-bye in my daughter’s name. 
With every good wish for your happiness and wel- 
fare, believe me, yours faithfully, 

“ AMELIA FIELDING.” 


I laid down the note in utter amazement. “How 
can she have heard of it?” [exclaimed. ‘“ And who 
could have thought she would have taken it like 
this ?” 

“ Potts is the secret of it, I suppose!” said Basil. 
“ May has learnt--as I have—that there is a love quite 
different from the boy-and-girl feeling we had for each 
other, and that nothing else can make up for the want 
of it. But it is really very noble of Mrs, Fielding— 
and very disinterested of May. I shall write and 
tell her how entirely I wish her happiness, There’s 
some paper in the old place, I suppose? How odd 
it feels to be at home again, and to think that it is 
my home no more! I could get quite sentimental, 
but for the happiness it seems to be to them.” 

I knew that he meant the Earl and Countess, 
and I asked him if he had seen Lady Otterbourne. 

“Yes,” he said, with a look that was wonderfully 
sweet. “I caz’t tell you about it, Esther. Somehow 
I never thought it would be like that! I never 
knew—I could not remember—what it really was 
to have a mother.” 

He broke off, and sat down to write his letter, and 
I did not interrupt him. I did not wonder that he 
could not speak, even to me, of the interview that 
must have been full of a pleasure keen as pain, and 
hardly to be distinguished from it. 

Presently he looked up, and asked in an odd, shy 
voice— 

“ How shall I sign myself? You see, she calls me 
‘Mr, Ford,’” 


“That is from habit—or perhaps she was not 
quite sure of your real name,” I suggested. “ Sign 
the name that is yours now—you can’t use any 
other.” 

So he wrote his “ Hazelford ” for the first time, and 
sent off his letter. And if I did not congratulate 
him on his release, it was because no words could 
have expressed the relief and joy it was to me, and [ 
knew how well he knew it. 

My mother was full of wonder, and of admiration 
for the Fieldings, but when Charlie came in that night 
and read the letter, he burst into one of his artless 
roars. 

“And do you mean to say that neither you nor 
Basil saw through it ?” he exclaimed. ‘ Oh, Esther, 
Esther ! what a pair of Babes in the Wood you are! 
And he wrote and took her at her word? Mrs, 
Fielding will die of it, if she isn’t dead already! 
Don’t you see that she’s got hold of the wrong story ? 
It’s all over Hazelford that Trumpeter Ford has 
turned up, and when she finds out her mistake—I 
wouldn’t be the Vicar ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCLUSION, 


“The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet 
THE discovery that Basil Ford was actually the son 
and heir of the Earl of Otterbourne threw the little 
town of Hazelford into the wildest excitement. 
Uncle Chayter was buttonholed at least half a dozen 
times every time he went down the High Street, and 
my mother and I received so many invitations to 
afternoon tea that, if muffins are as indigestible as 
Dr. Cheriton says they are, we ought to be victims 
to dyspepsia for the rest of our lives. The only 
people who did not share in the general rejoicing 
were the Fieldings, who kept curiously quiet. The 
Vicar—good, honest man—looked unaffectedly low- 
spirited, and Mrs. Fielding and May went off to 
Ilfracombe before the week was out, with the admir- 
able Potts in their train. 

But before their departure an event had happened 
beside which May’s coming or going seemed trivial 
indeed—an event that must be told as plainly and 
briefly as I can, simply because any words I could 
use would fail to describe it adequately. 

Lady Otterbourne eame to see my mother, as the 
Earl had promised, but she came not only to express 
her gratitude for all my dear mother had done for 
the child for whose rescue she had paid so terrible a 
price, but as the bearer of tidings that surely that 
child’s mother was fittest in all the world to bring. 
She came in, leaning on her son’s arm, and looking 
so much brighter and younger, I could hardly believe 
it was the pale and melancholy invalid, whose 
existence had seemed to be only a sad memory of 
happier days. Except that her eyes could not leave 
Basil’s face, there was nothing but the silver hair to 
recall the time that was so little overpast, but that 
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seemed so far away. It was touching to see t%at 
soft, following gaze, and to discern, as I did, low 
necessary mother and son had already become to 
each other. My own dear mother might be forgiven 
the wistful sigh that fluttered to her lips. She 
rejoiced with purest rejoicing in Basil’s change of 
fortune, but perhaps to see him sitting by Lady 
Otterbourne’s side made her feel doubly bereaved. 
If he had never taken Nelly’s place, he had helped to 
atone for that irreparable loss—and now he had left 
her too! 

But if my mother was envying Lady Otterbourne 
to-day, it was the last day on which she would need 
to envy her, or any other happy mother. For her, too, 
happiness was coming—was already at the door ! 

Lady Otterbourne had only been with us a few 
minutes, when she gave her son a pretty peremptory 
nod, and he got up and beckoned me out of the 
room, 

“TI want to leave them together, Esther, your 
and My found out 
something so strange—so extraordinary—and yet the 
only wonder is that no one thought of it before! It is 
about Miss Temple. But cannot you guess? About 
Ellinor Dieudonnée—the child who was found where 


mother mine. mother has 





Nelly was lost—the child whose name is Ellinor !” 
“ But, Basil,” I gasped, “‘ Nelly was fair! It was 


your light hair that made my mother take you for 
her, you know.” 

“T know. But my mother has a lock of Miss 
Temple’s far fairer than mine !—and a portrait, taken 
when she was quite a little girl, with long fair curls 
looking so droll by the great dark eyes. She has 
brought them here for the mother to see, and the little 
gown she had on} with £dinor in one corner.” 

“ Only Ellinor ?” 

“The rest had been torn or cut away. Don’t you 
know that she was wounded, and the woman who 
was with her killed? Siva says it was an ayah, and 
that she had most likely been killed in trying to save 
her.” 

“Our dear Wuzeerun! she was always so fond 
of Nelly !” I exclaimed, and then Basil said—‘ Ah! 
you see, you believe it too!” 

“T hope it, certainly. 
know ?” 


Does she—does Nelly 

“Yes, she is waiting in the carriage. She dared 
not come in till your mother knew, but I can fetch 
her here.” 

She came back with him, trembling and blushing 
with something more than filial anxiety, I thought, 
Whether she was 
my sister or not, she was dearer to me than any- 


and I clasped her in my arms. 


thing on earth—this girl whom Basil loved ! 
And then the Countess came out to look for us. 


My brorHerR BASIL. 
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“Tt is as we thought, my dear,” she said, kissing 
the beautiful face. “ Esther, your mother is waiting, 
will you take your sister to her ?” 

* 7 * * 7 i — 

And now, what more remains to be said? Who is 
there that cannot imagine the rapture of that meet- 
ing, that cannot divine what yet is left to tell ? 

Nelly came home to us for a little while, just, as 
she said, “that she might know how it felt to-have 
a mother,” and then she went back to the Castle as 
Viscount Hazelford’s bride. 

It is all a year ago now. The Home Farm is the 
Home Farm no more; or rather, the house no more 
belongs to it. The young lord, as the villagers call 
him, cannot lead an idle life, and is still, the Earl 
declares, more than half a farmer at heart. He man- 
ages it himself, with Burdon promoted to be bailiff 
under him, and the house is beautified for a home for 
my mother and Charlie. 
ants, but Mrs. Munns still manages the dairy, and 
looks after the Dutch separator and the automatic 
Deva, truculent still, but undeniably hand- 
some, takes a prize at every show he goes to, and is 


They have their own serv- 


churn. 


as well known in “ Royal” showyards as Lord Hazel- 
ford himself. 

Nothing has been heard of Colonel Hazelford or of 
Mirza Khan. They disappeared as completely as 
if the earth had swallowed them up, and I think 
Lord Otterbourne is very thankful to be relieved 
from the duty of prosecuting them. 

“They will not go unpunished,” he says, truly 
enough. ‘ No sin and no sinner ever did that yet; 
but at least we may hope they will find time for 
repentance.” 

Charlie is at Sandhurst, and Lord Otterbourne has 
promised him all sorts of introductions when he gets 
We are quite happy, my mother and 
I, about the boy who is left to us—as happy as 


his commission. 


we are about the one who seems to have gone so 
far from us, though only the width of the park divides 
That hers 
is no longer mine is Dr. Cheriton’s fault, if that can 
be called a fault which has made the happiness of 
my life, and, he is good enough to say, of his. We 
were married six months ago, and though Charlie 


his home from my mother’s, or from mine. 


says it is much too soon to call myself a happy wife 
yet, | know my husband, and claim the title without 
fear. 

1 am happy ; and next to the supreme blessing of 
my husband’s love, I count the fraternal affection of 
him whom men call Lord Hazelford, whom mother and 
wife address by the Christian name that has grown 
dear to them while still it seems strange to me, but 
who to me has always been, and will always be, only 

My BROTHER BasIL. 
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FLOWER 
THE TRIUMPH OF 


TEACHINGS. 


LIFE OVER DEATH. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM SPIERS, M.A.,, F.G.S., F.R.M.S. 


JT ATURE is crowded 
AN with beautiful and 
expressive emblems of 
spiritual truths. It is 
not pretended that all 
the questionings of the 
soul ean be answered 
from this source, for 
even to those who are 






most anxious to learn 
from her, Nature is often 
mute. Those who affirm 
that the laws and symbols of 
the material universe are a sutti- 
cient revelation of moral and religious precepts do 
not take into account how difficult it is to in- 
terpret such laws and symbols. But, nevertheless, 
to the devout mind this great book, which lies 
wide open around us, contains many obvious and 
significant suggestions of spiritual things, and in 
its own silent way is ever enforcing upon all who 
will read it the nobility and blessedness of a holy 
and unselfish life. Thus are we touched at our 
best points. Our reverence for God is deepened 
by the contemplation of this wondrous fabric which 
He created and sustains; the majesty of Law is 
displayed in the rhythmie roll of the starry worlds ; 
every ray of sunlight that sparkles on the rippling 
sea, or brightens the grassy mead, bears testimony to 
an overtlowing benevolence in Nature which con- 
stitutes man’s highest example ; indeed, in our 
best moods there is hardly an object that we behold 
but seems irradiated with Divine glory and helps to 
inspire in us pure and tender feelings, while 
‘*the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


The profound mysteries involved in the facts of 
life and death and immortality can cnly be fully 
illuminated, as we have intimated, by the light 
which shines from an uncreated Source. The “lesser 
light” of Nature, or the retleeted light of human 
reason, can never wholly dissipate those many 
shadows that meet together at the grave. But even 
in Holy Scripture the great contrast between life and 
death, and their relation to one another, are fre- 
quently illustrated “by the things that are made.” 
The tlowers are often used by the inspired writers as 
types of human existence, and from them are drawn 
many valuable lessons concerning life and duty. 

The most impressive and prominent of the truths 
the flowers suggest is the frailty of man. Bright 
and beautiful as they are, they yet continually re- 
mind us of the fleeting and changeful character of 


all things human. “As for man, his days are as 
grass; as a flower of the field so he flourisheth, 


For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, and the 
place thereof shall know it no more” (Psalm. ciii, 
15, 16). “* Man that is born of a woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down ” (Job xiv. 1, 2). 

No flower can escape the universal law of decay, 
However conspicuous or jealously guarded may be 
their charms, they are all destined to droop and die, 
Every garden must be ungarlanded, and even the 
stalwart trees dismantled. By nipping frost or search- 
ing wind, by destructive parasite or gnawing worm, 
by the swift and fatal stroke of the lightning or the 
slower processes of natural decay, the sweet, cheery 
blossoms are robbed of their short-lived attractions, 
and gladden our hearts no more, Annual or peren- 
nial, its crown of glory must soon fade. Even those 
“everlasting” flowers, which retain the appearance of 
life long after they are gathered, wither away like 
the rest. 

There is something of sadness in all this. It is 
impossible to contemplate the decay of all this beauty 
and fertility without mournful feelings. We all 
know what it is to stand in silence on the bare heath 
that was lately mantled with lovely flowers, whose 
perfumes scented the balmy air, or to gaze wistfully 
into the stag-horn branches, whose tender leaves, 
humming in every breeze, and casting their mingled 
lights and shadows on the grass, had a while ago 
filled our hearts with delight. Now in the voiceless 
woods and the uncrowned garden, with the summer 
behind us, and the prospect of winter before us, we 
cannot but feel conscious of some aflinity with droop- 
ing Nature, and we find ourselves instinctively 
lamenting 

“The fall of autumn, 
Its chilly evenings and its dropping leaves: 
Bringing soft, melancholy thoughts.” 

The brevity of human life, too, in some of its 
aspects, is a saddening reflection. One can easily 
enter into the feelings of the ancient Persian monarch 
who, from the heights of Abydos, looked out upon 
the myriads of his soldiers, and wept as he thought 
how soon they would all be dead. No serious person 
can behold the fading away of so much that is useful 
and lovely in human life, and remain unmoved. 
The talented, who are as pillars to society, the 
unselfish, who exhale upon us the sweetness of a 
heavenlier life, all must follow on in that vast 
swelling stream which is to break upon an invisible 
shore, 

But why should this be? Are there not some whom 
the world can ill spare? The noble and brave who 
give us our best laws and institutions, the philan- 
thropic who redeem the world from something of its 
bitterness, the wise who teach us how to grasp the 
forces of nature and bend them to perform our tasks, 




















the thinkers who lead us up the steep ascent to the 
Temple of Knowledge, the holy who point our wearied 
strugeling spirits to the golden gates of immortality : 
are not these worthy to flourish with eternal youth ? 
So God would have had it; but “sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” 

The withering flower, however, speaks not only of 
decay and death, but it has something to say to 
living men. The tender blossom over whose fallen 
petals we bent regretfully has not lived in vain. 
The bright spring flowers ushered in by the “chaste 
snowdrop,” and followed by tiie severely simple yet ( 
ever-admired daisies— 

“Those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets ”— 


the luxuriance of the summer bloom, which trans- 


forms our earth into a strip of Paradise, all the many- 
hued beauties that have ornamented the field and 
garden, and have faded away, have had a missiou to 
fulfil, There are a thousand services which are 
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rendered by flowers. In modern medicine and in 
manufacturing industry they hold an increasingly 
important position. Some of the sweetest perfumes 
are distilled from their fragrant petals, and many 
valuable medicaments are compounded from their 
tissues. They serve also to beautify the earth, thus 
helping to cheer man’s heart, and ministering to his 
most refined tastes. Who can contemplate the 
bewildering glories of the parterre crowned with 
roses or dahlias, or the more retired charms of the 
woody nook where grow the wild hyacinth and the 
graceful lily, or the far-stretching hedgerow em- 
bellished with the elimbing honeysuckle and the 
many-wreathed couvolvulus, or the sloping bank 
crowded with tangled glowing heather, or the fertile 
meadow dotted here and there with shining campion 
or scarlet crane’s-bill, with golden hypericum or 
delicate anemone, without feeling in his soul the 
mystie spell of all these beauties, which seem to 
enshrine a Beneficence that has not overlooked the 
needs of the tiniest creature, nor the loftiest aspira- 
tions of the most highly endowed? 

The most important function, however, of the 
flower is that which is eoncerned in the perpetuation 
of its own species. <A flower consists ordinarily of 
four kinds of organs, all of them having some share 
in this process. ‘These are the calyx or cup; the 
corolla, which is generally seated in the calyx, and 
whose separate leaves are called petals; the stamens 
and the pistil, which grow within the corolla. The 
pistil and stamens are essentially concerned in the 
production of seeds, and are therefore more especially 
necessary to the propagation of the plant. At the 
tip of the stamen is the anther, or pollen-case, and 
this, when burst open, is seen to contain a very fine 
powder, which consists really of microscopic cells 
filled with protoplasm. The pistil grows within the 
circle formed by the petals, and is connected with the 
ovary at its base. In this ovary are a number of 
embryo seeds, or ovules, which must be fertilised by 
the pollen from the anthers before they can develop 
into perfect seeds. When a pollen-grain comes into 
contact with the -pistil, the moisture of that part of 
the pistil which is called the stigma causes the 
pollen-grain to send out a minute thread-like tube, 
and this, by continual growth, at length finds its way 
to the cavity where lie the ovules. 

3ut how is the pollen transported to the organs of 
the pistil? In many flowers the stamens and pistils 
are found in the same corolla, and in these cases 
it might be thought that the problem is easy enough. 
But Nature teaches us that it is not for the benefit 
of the plant that it should be fertilised by its own 
pollen, so that even in these instances the pollen is 
usually conveyed by some carrying agent from other 
flowers. As if to render this still more necessary, the 
structure of many flowers is such as to make self- 
fertilisation impossible. If a fuchsia be examined, 
it will be seen that although the pistil hangs lower 
down than the stamens, yet the pollen can only reach 


the vital part of the pistil from below. In other 


cases the stamens and stigmas do not ripen together, 
and consequently self-fertilisation could not take 
place. In the well-known arum or cuckoo-pint, 
whose spike of scarlet berries almost everyone has 
met with in our fields, the stigmas ripen before the 
anthers, while in the common pink the reverse of 
this is the case. 

The two chief agents concerned in the transmission 
of pollen from one flower to another are the wind 
Flowers which are fertilised by the 
wind are dull and small, as, for example, the chaff- 


and insects. 


like glumes of the grasses, which enclose minute 
stamens and stigmas ; while the more gaudy flowers 
are dependent on the offices of insects, to whom they 
offer the reward of sweet, fragrant juices. The 
honey with which so many flowers are baited is, as 
a rule, situated in the interior portion of the corolla, 
so that the insect which is in search of it is obliged 
to rub against the anthers, and hence some of the 
pollen is sure to adhere to the head or shoulders of 
the visitor. On entering another flower, the insect 
will touch the stigma, and deposit upon it some of 
the pollen which it has carried thither, and so 
fertilisation ensues. 

It follows from this, then, that the functions of the 
flower have a most important bearing on the well- 
being and perfection of the plant. All its parts and 
endowments have their distinct and specific purpose. 
Even the colours of the petals seem to be concerned 
in the progress of the plant, for they act as a kind of 
advertisement to the insects whose friendly services it 
needs. 

There are some flowers in which the most elaborate 
structures are brought into requisition in order to 
ensure fertilisation. The familiar nasturtium is well 
worthy of observation in this respect. 
is continued backwards as a hollow spur, in which 
Soon after the flower has 
opened for the first time the anthers begin to mature, 


The corolla 
the honey is secreted. 


and, one by one, they erect themselves like sentinels 
in front of the corolla-tube, each one falling down in 
turn when an insect has crawled over it and divested 
it of its pollen. When all the stamens have thus 
drooped, the pistil rises up into their vacant place, 
and awaits the coming of some pollen-laden insect. 
In one species of wild geranium, the well-known 
Herb Robert, the stigmas mature before all the 
pollen is shed, so that if cross-fertilisation has not 
already taken place, the plant is able to fertilise 
itself. Among the members of the wide and ex- 
quisite group of the orchids every variety of colour 
and form, and the most marvellous diversity of con- 
trivance, are met with, the object of which is to 
attract insects, and to guide them to the proper place 
for the deposition of their precious burden of pollen. 
To borrow from the Duke of Argyll’s “Reign of Law”: 
“There are baits to tempt the nectar-loving Lepido- 
ptera, with rich odours exhaled by night and lustrous 
colour to shine by day ; there are channels of ap- 
proach along which they are surely guided, so as to 


compel them to pass by certain spots ; there are 























adhesive plasters, nicely adjusted to fit their pro- 
bosees or to catch their brows; there are hair-triggers, 
carefully set in their necessary path, communicating 
with explosive shells, which project the pollen stalks 
with unerring aim upon their bodies ; there are, in 
short, an infinitude of adjustments, all contrived so 
as to secure the accurate conveyance of the pollen 
of the one flower to its precise destination in the 
structure of another.” 

These are some of the great purposes that the flowers 
fulfil while they live and flourish, but their mission 
is only completed by their death. 
the last stage of their progress, and the consummation 
As they droop and shrivel up they 
impart their virtues to the seeds they have so long 


Their decay is 
of their design. 


protected, and which are to produce the next genera- 
tion of flowers. Thus the individual lives on in the 
existence of the race. The seed is, in reality, the 
matured pistil, and the very constituents of the style 
and stigma are often seen attached to the fruit. 
Even those parts of the flower which fall to the 
ground are not wasted. 
not annililated. 
the round of vegetable life and service. 


They are decomposed, but 
Their atoms will again traverse 
The minute 
crystals of phosphate and oxalate of lime, with other 
substances of which they are built up, are conveyed 
through the rootlets of succeeding plants by means 
of the sap, and thus are again transmuted into 
verdure and blossom, One summer is the offspring 
of its predecessor, and the flowers of to-day are the 
spiritualised forms of those that have died. 

We may learn, then, from these silent teachers of 
our garden and glade, that life is a noble possession, 
and that when all its opportunities are diligently 
used, not even death can put an end to its beneficent 
influences. Not only for those who are highly 
by birth or with exceptional 
natural advantages, but for the humblest and most 


favoured endowed 
obscure, if only they have the capacity for self-sacri- 
fice and industry, there is the possibility of living 
a happy, useful life, and of leaving behind fair fruits 
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“THE QUIVER 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON 


99. Two lambs; one in the morning and one in 
42.) 

100. He caused the messengers sent by Saul to 
(1 Sam. xix. 18- 


tomb of the man 


the evening. (Ex. xxix. 38- 


prophesy before David. 22.) 

101. On the 
sent to prophesy against the altar in Bethel. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 17, and 1 Kings xiii, 1—2.) 


102. St. Paul, in speaking to the men of Athens, 


of God who was 


quoted from a passage written by the poets Aratus 
and Cleanthes, (Acts xvii. 28.) 
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that shall gladden and nourish unending generations, 





The Creator works out His magnificent plans, not 







































only by the agency of great and brilliant men, but 
He also chooses ‘ 


‘the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty, and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to naught the things 
If we have not the gifts of others, let us 
not neglect to be ourselves. Though we may lack 
the splendid powers which some possess, yet we 
ought to use diligently our lowlier talents 


that are.” 


**Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well thy part: there all the honour lies.” 


It is a truth we all need to be reminded of again 
and again, that though death is solemn, yet life is 
The 


determine the spirit in which we shall meet death. 


far more solemn. character of our life will 
A holy life survives death, and cannot be conquered 
by it, nor can our influence be devoured by the 
Are not we still governed by “those dead 
but sceptred monarchs ” 
the other world? Is it not the laws they framed, 
the institutions they upreared, the commerce and 


grave. 
who have passed away into 


industries they founded, the books they wrote, the 
poems they sang, the pictures they painted, the 
cities they built, that constitute the very basis and 
We, too, though 
with unequal steps, may tread the sacred path which 


essence of our life and activities ? 


“ 


their feet have worn, and by “faithful continuance 
in well-doing” may hope to join the “choir in- 
visible ” of those whose fruitful lives have given to 
the world its choicest blessings. Then in a more 
genial clime our souls, exotics here, shall culture 
graces that can never be perfected in this bleak 
world. “So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the say- 


ing that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


BIBLE CLASS. 
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103. Near to the town of Bethlehem. (1 Chron. 
xi. 15, 16.) 
104. The song written by Moses just before his 
death. 
105. By the prophet Zechariah. 
106. At Rephidim. 


107. “ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 


; and Xxxii.) 
(Zech. ii. 12.) 


(Deut. xxxi. 19, 27 


(Ex. xvii. 4.) 





(Prov. xxv. 11.) 


Israel. (2 


in pictures of silver.” 
108. 


15, and Lev. xvii. 7.) 





Jeroboam, King of Chron. xi. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEPARTED MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
REVISION COMPANY. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR ROBERTS, D.D., ST. ANDREWS, 


THE REV. PREBENDARY HUMPRRY, B.D., 
VICAR O° 

ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THS-FIELDS. 
acquaintance with Fre’vendary 
Humphry extended from ‘863 to 
the time of his death, i. 1886. 
It had its origin in what was 
to me a very pleasant and en- 
couraging incident. I had just 
published my “ Discussions on 
the Gospels,” the object of the first part of which 
volume was to prove that Greek was the language 
habitnally used by our blessed Lord in His public 
discourses. Instead of saying, as has generally 
been done, that Christ spoke for the most part 
in impure Hebrew, and only sometimes, if ever, iit 
Greek, I endeavoured to show that He spoke foi 
the most part in Greek, and only now and then in 
Hebrew. In thus opposing the opinion of the vast 
majority of Biblical scholars, living and dead, a young 
and unknown writer had to lay his account with 
meeting a violent counter-opposition, which might 
be frequently mingled with contempt. Such, accord- 
ingly, was my experience. Where my views were 
deemed worthy of notice at ail, they were generally 
held up to ridicule. The writer was accused of 
being destitute of common sense, and his argu- 
ments were pronounced so baseless as not to call 
for any serious consideration. 

In the midst of this neglect and contempt there 
came to me one day, most unexpectedly, a letter 
from the learned vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
I had already heard of him as one of the “Five 
Clergymen” who were engaged in a tentative re- 
vision of some parts of the New Testament. But he 
had, of course, not known even of my existence until 
my book fell into his hanus; yet the following were 
the kind terms in which he began a letter to one 
with whom he was so entirely unaeqssiinted :—‘* I 
have just read your book, and [ cannot lay it down 
without sending a line to say how much it has 
interested me.” Then followed expressions too com- 
plimentary for me to quote ; but the most cheering 
part of Mr. Hamphry’s letter was contained in these 
words :——“‘ Your argument seems to me in its main 
point quite conclusive ”—words which I have often 
read since, when feeling disheartened on account of 
the tardy recognition of what I believe to be the 
truth. 

The friendsh:p thus begun between Mr. Humphry 
and myself led to some very pleasant intercourse, 
and was continued to the end of his life. When we 
met, seven years after our acquaintance commenced, 
as fellow-members of the Revision Company, both 
were glad to be brought into closer bonds of associa- 
tion than berore. And though I soon afterwards 


removed to St. Andrews, so that we did not see each 
other so frequently, still we found ourselves together 





PREBENDARY HUMPHRY, 
(From a Photograph by Mr. S, A. Walker, Regent Street, W.) 


in the Jerusalem Chamber sufficiently often in the 
course of the year to keep the relations between us 
I may add that Mr. 
Humphry’s opinion never wavered as to the validity 
of my arguinent. In the last letter T received from 
him he expressed his full concurrence with the view 
I had sought to establish in “ The Bible of Christ 
and His Apostles ”—that, in quoting or referring to 
the Old Testament, our Lord habitually made use of 
the Greek version. “I have read the book,” he 
writes, “with much interest, and think you have 
stated, not only clearly, but convincingly, the 
grounds for believing the LXX. version to have been 
the Bible quoted by our Lord and His apostles.” 

I can recall some very happy suggestions which 
Prebendary Humphry made as a member of the 
Company, and which are now imbedded in the 
He was well known as an admir- 
able scholar, and his judgment was regarded as in 
He once said to 
me, jocularly, that in his excellent work on the Acts 


fresh, as well as friendly. 


Revised Version. 


the highest degree trustworthy. 
































the 
principle ; but no man w.s 


of the Apostles he had acted too much on 
“ follow-your-leaders ” 
more ready to revise any opinion he had expressed, 
and to abandon it for another, if he saw ground to 
make the alteration. 

Mr. Humphry would undoubtedly made 
larger contributions to scientific theology had he 
not been burdened, throughout his best years, with 
the work of a most laborious parish. When TI pressed 
him on one occasion to engage in some literary work, 
he smiled, and replied, “I am the chairman of the 
vestry.” And all who knew him bore witness how 
faithfully and perseveringly his manifold parochial 
toils and duties were performed. 

Immediately after his death, a memorial notice of 


have 


Mr. Humphry appeared in a leading Church paper, 
January 20, 1886, and it contained these truthful 
words :—“The parish of St. Martin’s is, as most Lone 
doners know, no ordinary one. It ineludes within 
its boundaries persons of every rank and class. More- 
over, the many changes which it has lately under- 
Great 
difficulties have had to be faced, and that the late 
viear succeeded where many would have failed is 
owing to his having been a man of character. He 


gone have not made its administration easier. 


MAUDI 
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possessed quiet power. Plodding on and on with 
pertinacity, he was always in his place, regular and 
punctual in his attendance at committees, unweary- 
ing on behalf of the Church schools, never sparing 
hisiself in dis parochial work. Never bustling, yet 
he vas always busy.” 

Mr. Humphry had a very kindly feeling towards 
Scotland and Scotsmen. He had lived for a con- 
siderable time in the North when a young man, as 
tutor in a gentleman’s family. He told me 
greatly he enjoyed that stay in Scotland, how much 
he was struck with the shrewdness of the people, 
and, above all, how astonished he was at the massive 
and deeply studied discourses which he heard, from 
week to week, in the parish church. That residence 
in the northern part of our island left « permanently 


how 


pleasing impression of both the country and_ its 
inhabitants on Mr. Humphry’s mind; and I ean 
never forget how, when I appeared, after the winter’s 
work was over at St. Andrews, once again in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, he used to greet me with such 
kindly words as, “You come with the flowers in 
May,” and proceed to tell me how the work had 
prospered since last I had had a place among the 
members of the Company. 


ts ee el SD. Sal YP 


BY THE HON. KATHERINE SCOTT, AUTHOR OF ‘MISS BROWNE'S DISTRICT,” ETC. 


ww AMMIE, may I go to church 
to-day ?” 







Maudie’s little rosy face was 
peering up over the window- 
sill into mammie’s sunny sit- 
ting-room., 

Mammie was lying on the 
sofa, looking very pale. 

“Yes, my darling, I think 

so, if father can take you, and if 
you go quickly and get ready.” 

Maudie had on a very clean white 
frock 


Was particularly apt on Sunday mornings to stick 


which stuck out all round, and 
into the rabbits’ house, or the chickens’ dishes, and 
come out looking rather the worse for its visit; but 
to-day she had been very careful, and as she pulled 
her skirt round, examining it carefully, she could not 
discover one single disaster. 

“T’m quite tidy, mammie,” she shrieked in, “and 
I'll come to you in a minute when I’m ready.” 

She did look tidy ; she looked dear beyond words 
in her white muslin, blue sash, and shady straw hat, 
with her rosy cheeks and deep blue eyes. _Mammie’s 
pale face grew rosy too with pleasure as she looked 
at her. 

“Good-bye, my sunshine, and mind you remember 
the text and the sermon for poor sick mammie.” 


A tender kiss and a final arrangement of the white 
hat, and she was gone. 

The church was very hot, and the bees outside 
buzzed so in the limes, that Maudie began to get very 
sleepy, but she wasn’t going to give in and go to 
sleep. 

Six years old and asleep in chureh would be 
dreadful! Perhaps father would help her off with 
her glove, it was so tight; and I 
shocking thing about Maudie—she did very much 
like what she called “a bit of thumb!” The little 
hot kid-gloved hand crept into father’s big one, 
and he had undone the buttons and pulled at all 
those poor tight finger-tips, and the fat little thumb 
was just inside the rosy lips, when a strange voice 


must confess a 


spoke out from the pulpit— 

“ What is that in thine hand ?” 

Maudie jumped nearly off her seat, and out came 
her thumb, and her round blue eyes were fixed on 
her own dear little hand. She didn’t see anytlring 
there at all; but she was so engrossed gazing at it 
that she lost a good bit of the sermon. 

Was that the text? Well, it must be, she sup- 
posed, but it was a very funny one, and mammie 
would think so too, she was sure. 

She looked round at father, who was listening very 
attentively, so she tried to do the same; but there 


was a great deal she did not understand. She heard 
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something about Moses and a rod, and every now 
and then the clergyman said again, “What is that in 
thine hand ? 
and when it was ended Maudie was afraid she did 
not know much of it to tell mammie. 

Father walked home with a tall friend, and Maudie 
only had hold of the tips of his fingers, and could 
not ask him anything; so she kept saying the 


” 


But the sermon was a very short one, 


text over and over to herself till she got in and 
dashed into mammie’s room, calling out, ‘ What is 
that in thine hand?” as loud as she could. 

“What, my darling? what are you saying? And 
I’m not a bit deaf, Maudie.” 

“That's the text ! at least, I suppose it is the text, 
for the clergyman said it at the beginning of his 
sermon, and a great many times over, and I’ve re- 
membered that for you; and I didn’t take my thumb, 
though I was just going to, mammie.” 

Maudie’s hat was pulled off, and mammie’s cool 
fingers were stroking back her soft hair. 

“You are hot, my ehildie; you shall go and see 
the little ones now, and after dinner you ‘ll come and 
read to me.” 

Father and mammie were sitting out in the shade 
in the afternoon, and the little ones were in the 
garden, when Maudie appeared, hauling along a very 
small chair with a very big Bible on it. 

“Here comes Maudie with her sermon,” said 
father, “and this curious text will have to be 
fathomed to the bottom, It’s a good thing you have 
the benefit of my comments on it first.” 

“Well, mammie,” began Maudie; ‘I did tell you 
the text, didn’t I? and now what did he mean?” 

Maudie’s eyes were opened as wide as_ they 
would go, and the dear little brain was puzzling over 
it, for it was the pride and delight of her heart to 
bring home a sermon for mammie ; and many little 
bits of comfort had mammie got from those dear 
rosy lips. 

“Now, Maudie, you must find the place in the 
Bible.” 

“The place? /s that funny thing in the Bible? 
And how clever you are to know.” 

“ Begin at the beginning, and turn over the pages 
till you get to Exodus.” 

Very carefully they were turned. 

“ EX—is that it, mammie?” 

“Yes, chapter three—three strokes, you know.” 
And then Maudie read very slowly 

* *And—the—Lord—said : What—is—that—in— 
thine—hand?’ There it really is!” 

“Ves, that’s the text; now, it’s rather a difficult 
part for you to read, so I'll tell it to you. You re- 
member about Moses, don’t you? the dear little 
baby whose mother had to hide him in the ark of 
bulrushes to keep him safe!” 

“Yes, mammie, I know about him.” 

“And when he was grown up, God called him to 
do a great and difficult work. He was to take a 
whole nation of people, like a great army, away from 
Egypt, and take care of them, and teach them and 


guide them on a long journey to a new country ; but 
first he had to get the great King of Egypt to allow 
the people to go away, and he had to take him 
messages from God. It was not at all easy, for he 
was not a good king; and at first Moses was very 
frightened, and said he could not go to the king, 
and he did not know what to say or do, because 
he was not prepared to do such difficult work. And 
it was when God was telling him for the third or 
fourth time that he was to go and do this, that 
He said, ‘ What is that in thine hand?’ What was 
it, Maudie ?” 

* A rod, mammie.” 

“Yes, just a long stick, that perhaps he had used 
when he was taking care of the sheep, or even to 
walk with. Now, this is rather difficult, darling, so 
listen well. Moses was told to do a very hard 
thing, and he thought he needed to be different from 
what he was, or to have something different from 
what he had; but God taught Him that He had 
given him all he needed, if he would only wse what 
Maudie, what 
we have to learn from this, is, that if there is some 


he had, and be contented with it. 


work for us to do, we must not say, If I were well I 
would do it, or if I were rich, or if I were big, or if I 
were wise, I would do it, but we must think, What 
has God given me? what have I in my hand quite 
ready for my work? There’s sure to be something 
if we only try and find it. 
wishes she were well, and could do a great many 


Sometimes mammie 


things for you all and father; and sometimes you 
wish you were big, and then you would do a lot to 
help me! But we must see what we can do just as 
we are.” 

Maudie was so interested, she was standing up 
close to mammie. 

“Mammie, your hands always have a cool, kind 
feeling. Could mine have that? Yours never feel 
slappy.” 

“I’m glad of that, Maudie! I shouldn't like them 
to! Yes, darling, vour little hands could be always 
gentle, and if we try all through this week we shall 
find that you and I have something ready in our 
hands for everything God tells us to do. Well try 
all the week, shall we, dearie?” And mammie and 
Maudie had a good hug, and that was the end. 

The end of the Sunday lesson; but now the lesson 
had got to be done, and that is far the most difficult 
part. 

Maudie never much liked Monday morning, and 
this really was a bad Monday. The rain was pour- 
ing down, splash, splash, on the summer grass, and 
no hope of getting out to the rabbits or the chickens, 
Mammie had a bad headache, and nurse had to keep 
baby, and help Sarah to count the clothes for the 
wash; and Dollie and Stella had nothing to do; and 
Rosie would climb up on a box, and then she fell 
and began to cry, and woke up baby. 

Maudie was very comfortable, sitting in a nice 
corner in the passage with her favourite doll Teddie. 
He was a sailor-boy, and she was very busy putting 
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on his nice collar and tie, and making him all com- 


plete, when nurse’s voice called, “‘ Miss Maude 
dear, do come and amuse these children—they are all 
crying and slapping. Come, dear, do.” 

“Oh! Nan, I can’t. I wish if was fine, and I 
could take them out; but L’ve nothing to amuse 
them with here.” 

“ What is that in thine hand?” suddenly sounded 
in Maudie’s ears, so clearly that she really answered 
out loud, “Teddie!” and then she remembered. 
Why, here she was with the very thing ready to 
inake Dollie and Stella quite good. She hesitated a 
minute, and then ran into the nursery. 

“Here, duckies, would you like to have a play 
with Teddie? and Maudie will play with Rosie.” 
Mammie sometimes called her a sunbeam, and she 
certainly brightened up the nursery at that moment 
as much as a real one. Dollie and Stella jumped up 
quite happy, and Rosie stopped crying, and came 
toddling away from the dangerous box ; and, wonder- 
ful to say, Teddie and Maudie together kept them 
so good that nurse got baby to sleep, and went to 
look after mammie, and Sarah got all her work 
done and changed her gown by twelve o’clock, when 
it was time for the little ones to go to bed. 

Father was away, the sitting-room was empty, and 
the rain-drops were scuttling after one another down 
the window-pane, so that one could not even see out. 
As she entered the room Maudie’s eyes suddenly 
fell on a corner—‘‘ the children’s corner” it was 
called, but mammie had been saying only the other 
day what a mess there was in it, and when she was 
better she must put it tidy and make more room. 

“Make the house bigger! so I really could with 
my two hands.” Such a delicious idea! Maudie 
gave a little jump for joy, and down she went into 
the corner. There was a mess—broken carts and 
broken horses, dolls with arms off, legs off, heads off, 
cups and saucers, pots and pans, bricks, a lot of pieces 
of worsted and of paper, and some boxes and baskets. 
It took Maudie till dinner-time ; but she had got 
everything sorted out into the boxes, and a heap 
ready to throw away, and with very hot cheeks and 
very black fingers, she was having the great satisfac- 
tion of sweeping up the dust with the hearth-broom, 
when Sarah came in to take her to dinner. 

“Well done, Miss Maude! you have made a tidy 
eorner, Your mamma will be pleased, for I heard 
her say the other day she would like to put her 
chair there where she could see out, and make more 
room for your papa’s table.” 

“T’ve been making the louse bigger, you see, 
Sarah, You didn’t think I could do that with my 
own hands! That’s doing the sermon, you know, 
Sarah !” 

“The sermon! What do you mean! Oh, well, 
whatever it’s ‘doing, you have been very good and 
quiet, and if tidiness is ‘doing the sermon’ you must 
do a little more of it, and get those hands clean for 
dinner.” 
to “do the 


Maudie was rewarded for trying 
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sermon” when mammie came down in the afternoon 
and saw the nice clear corner and the chair which 
Maudie and nurse had arranged there; and the house 
had been so quiet, nammie’s head was quite well, so 
that all the children could come down; and the 
black Monday turned out a very happy Monday, 
after all. 

One day, later in the week, Maudie was having a 
nice } lay with Teddie, the little ones having all gone 
to bed, and father and mammie were busy talking 
very gravely. Maudie’s attention was aroused by 
hearing father say— 

“Well, poor Tom must be helped somehow, and 
it really is difficult to see how we can do it. Maudie’s 
text has been in my head all day, Angel, and I 
almost think I ’ve hit on something !” 

“What, Eddie? Do tell me!” 

Maudie always liked to hear father and mammie 
call one another “ Angel ” and ‘“ Eddie ;” she thought 
it sounded like a book ; and Teddie was eailed after 
father. 

“* What is that in thine hand?’ you know. Why! 
my pen, Angel! I have enough to do at present 
without it, but sitting up at night 1 could manage 
something.” 

“Oh, Eddie, that is a good thought! And your 
Angel isn’t much use, is she? What could I do?” 

“What you are always doing, and what keeps 
everything straight and happy, my Angel in 
truth!” 

Father was stooping over mammie, whose eyes 
were full of tears, and Maudie quite forgot Teddie in 
looking at them. Then father went out, and Maudie 
crept up to mammie, and putting her hand softly on 
her cheek, found the tears were running down. 

“ Mammie ! what are you crying for? What ktnd 
of tears are these ?’ 

Mammie was laughing now. 

“What kind of tears, darling? Sorry tears out of 
one eye, and glad out of the other ;” and mammie 
laughed merrily. 

“Do tell me, though—what were you and father 
saying about the text? I was almost forgetting it, 
because it’s such a long time since Sunday.” 

** Yes, darling, but we mustn’t forget it. And now 
Ill tell you. Uncle Tom, who has just come home 
from India, is very ill, and father wants to send him 
some money, but you know we have not very much ; 
so father has been thinking and thinking, and now 
he’s going to write something, and use his head and 
his pen. That is what God has given him ix his 
hand ; do you see, darling ?” 

“Oh! Lsee! That is nice! But what did father 
say you had? and what made you ery glad and 
sorry, mammie ?” 

Mammie laughed again. “The sorry was because 
I can do very little, as I am ill; and the glad was 
because father reminded me of something I have in 
my hand; and we all have. There is a beautiful 
hymn which says 


‘Take Moses’ rod, the rod of prayer,’ 
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That was what father meant! That is one thing I 
can do which will help us all; so you see it is true, 
we have each something in our hands.” 

Maudie was consideritg very gravely. 
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I’m afraid perhaps it won't be all fun, dearie, but 
we'll try and make it.” Maudie was so excited at 
the thoughts of an Indian cousin, that she would 
hardly go to bed when nurse came for her, and was 











“*You are doing the sermon again.’”—p. 737. 


“Td like to be like father, and de something for 
Uncle Tom.” 

“Well! perhaps you will, for father is going to 
ask Uncle Toms little girl to come here ; and if she 
does, my little helper will have to do a great deal, for 
she is only Rosie’s age, and has no nurse, and can’t 
speak English.” 

“Oh, mammie! what fun! what grand fun ! 


” 


surprised to find that nurse was very grave and 
rather cross at the mention of the cousin. 

“Your poor mamina will be worn out, and you'll 
have to be a patter: of goodness, Miss Maude, or 
we ‘ll never get on.” So Maudie began to feel a 
little sobered. 

The following Tuesday the little cousin really did 
come, and Maudie found what mammie had said 
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Strokes the dear old time-worn hands 
In sympathy.’’ 


“ GRANNY'S COMFORTER."—See p. 737 
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was quite true. Violet was her name, and Rosie and 
Violet ought to have been two very dear little sweet 
flowers, but Violet with any 


children before, and she did nothing but ery and 


had never played 
scold. Mammie was the only person who could 
make her good—her cool hands and her gentle 
voice always quieted her; but no one knew but father 
how often mammie had to use her rod of prayer for 
patience for herself, and patience for nurse, and for 
dear little Maudie too, 

Nobody but father knew how it was that, in spite 
of manmnie’s being ill, things went on smoothly, 
and how many little squabbles were settled peace- 
fully by mammie’s sofa. 

One day nurse made the jam, and Maudie was 
allowed to go to the kitchen and really help, pulling 
the fruit off the stalks, and doing various little things ; 
but the next day some help was needed which 
Maudie did not at all want to give. 

Violet was asleep on mammie’s sofa, and mammie 
was doing some needlework for nurse, when she 
appeared at the door, 

“Tf you please, ma’am, could you write some 
labels for the jams and jellies, just to know the 
different kinds apart ?” 

“Miss Maude shall do it, nurse. 
be able to, and I'll get on with your work. 
Maudie, here’s my indelible pencil, and here are the 
tickets, and I'll show you how.” 

Poor Maudie’s face fell. She could write very 
tidily for her age ; but it was the lesson she liked 
least, and if she was to write at all, she liked ink. 

“Oh, mammie, please, I needn't do it. I do 
want to play. Violet has been so tiresome all day, 
and upset all my house, and I’m just putting it tidy.” 

“And how about helping mammie? You know I 
told you if we tried to help Uncle Tom it would be 
hard work for us all—even for you, my darling.” 


I’m sure she'll 
Come, 


GRANNY'S 


GRANNY’S COMFORTER. 
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“Tf I were big, Id like to help you, but I ean't 
Maudie back to her 
After a bit she looked round and saw 


now, mammie,” and went 
doll’s house. 
mammie with her eyes shut, looking very tired. 


Something inside gave her a little prick, but she 


went on playing. Then she looked again, and 
there was mammie stitching away so hard, and 


looking so white. 

The little child had really a battle to fight, and 
then she got up slowly. ‘“ Mammie, I’ll try and do 
them.” 

Mammie’s pleased face was a reward. 

“That ’s right, darling. 
I’m making it very short.” 

Kind mammie only put “R. JAM,” for “ Rasp- 
berry Jam,” and “S$. JAM,” for “Strawberry,” and 
“B.C. JAM,” for “ Black Currant ;” but, oh! the 
labour it was for poor Maudie! After she had done 
six her fingers ached, and the last one looked very 


Here’s the one to copy 
from. 


funny. 

“What és the matter with this one, mammie ?” 

“Why the J has foot the 
way, and the M is standing on _ its 
mammie went into a peal of laughter, till Maudie, 
who had been beginning to feel rather grumpy, 
laughed too. 

“But the others are very good, darling ; and do 
you know you are doing the sermon again—doing it 
like father, too, with your pen?” 

Mammie was so clever at thinking nice thoughts! 
Maudie felt quite happy again, and worked away 
till she had done them all and her fingers were 
stiff. 

But father’s kiss when he came in, and his voice 
as he said, ““Why, Maudie, you are remembering 
your text well,” made her very happy, and the last 
time I heard of her she was still trying, not only to 
remember but ‘“ ¢o do the sermon.” 


turned its wrong 


head,” and 


COMFORTER. 
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- \ 5X47 HERE is your father now, my child? 
KVP God only knows. 


oT wasa day like this, and just as wild— 
How the wind blows !— 
He sailed away across the bay, 
So brave and true ; 
And never a word has since been heard 


Of ship or crew. 


“ And now my other boy, they say, 
Has gone from me, 
Dying a thousand leagues away 


Across the sea! 





Alas! 
Yet God knows best ! 

And, little one, you still are left, 
So I am blest!” 


of both my sons bereft! 


The child beside her granny stands— 
Sight fair to see— 

And strokes the dear old time-worn hands, 
In sympathy ; 

And lo! while yet they're sorrowing there, 
And each heart burns, 

A step is heard upon the stair : 
The lost returns ! 
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PROMISES TO 


WORKERS 


FOR GOD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


HIS ‘vould sound a strange title 

in the ear of the Jew, or of 
The idea 
of workers for God outside of 


many a Christian. 


priestly descent or the official 
Church 
during whole ages, a cipher. 
If men could by any means 
obtain life for 


classes of the was, 


themselves, 
they too seldom cared how 
diflicult might be the path, 
or how perilous the condition 
And vet 
the first mission of the Church 


of their neighbour, 


was due to the dispersion of 

laymen, and its first mission- 

ary baptisms to deacons. It was the people who 

were scattered abroad, and went everywhere preach- 

ing the Word. 

of their zeal, and the approval of the Apostles was 
the title of their right. 

Nowadays, with new spiritual energy, and fresh 


Their success was the justification 


fields and broader sympathies, the Church not only 
permits but calls laymen and clergymen alike to 
work. It is a barren corner where the ecclesiastic is 
the only tiller of the soil. All around us in the old 
homeland, all along the lines of missionary enter- 
prise, the calls are distinet, clamorous, and emphatic, 
More workers are 
find the fullest play. 


wanted. Higher qualifications 
Zeal and earnestness, love and 
sympathy, learning and philosophy, science and the 
arts, are invited to the vineyard. 

For it is at last understood that we all live within 
No English- 
would 
been had the spiritual condition of his life been dif- 


an environment of spiritual influence. 


wan, no I[rishman is the same as he have 


ferent, or had he been in lands where God was un- 
worshipped and unknown. He is himself wielding a 
spiritual influence for weal or woe. He is 
tributing to the spirituai education of his country, 


con- 


and helping the cause of man, or thwarting and 
retarding it. The foolish and unreasoning fathers 
who boast of permitting their children to choose 
amongst contending denominations, train them eftici- 
ently for denying all. 
protected infidelity. 
Me seattereth.” 

It is requisite, therefore, that every man see 


Free trade in religion means 
“He that gathereth not with 


whether he is working with God or against Him. 
Woe will dog the steps of him who, by example, or 
sneer, or idle jest, turns away the heart of the 
children from their Father. Blessed is he who, like 
St. Paul, can say that he is co-operating with God. 

The promises for Workers are twofold. They 
concern the work itself and the worker. 


I. The work, This is beyond doubt the most 


Fellow-worker, it matters little in the 
account-books of the universe whether you and [ 
enjoy any fruits of our toil. The full and bleeding 
heart, the tearful eye, the careful, anxious face may 
find no recompense for all the expenditure of their 
Let them be unsatisfied ; but let us be 
brave enough to labour on, and to trust these pro- 
mises that some time or other God Himself will reap, 

And reap He will, for the work is the sowing of the 
First 
He cannot sow aught 


important, 


humanity. 


spring. Every true worker sows varied seed. 
he sows the seed of sympathy. 
else till this is ready—tellow-feeling with men of 
sorrow and of gladness, with earthly and worldly 
interests as well as with the heavenly. Then he 
takes into his lap the seed of Love, which he has re- 
ceived for the purpose of sowing from Him whom 
Love has named her own. They are poor handfuls 
of sand that he will grasp otherwise: nay, they 
He must sow 
his heart ; and good will fill it all the more, the more 
And the Truth 
It is sometimes hard to distinguish 
from Opinion and Theory ; for in these there is 
But Truth, 
though it fits in differently to the life of many ages, 
is never different itself. 
mosphere aflect the gleam of the sun and the colour 


are a blighting salt upon the field. 
he sows. Lastly, he sows Truth. 
is a subtle seed. 


occasionally an ingredient of truth. 
The changes of earthly at- 


of his rays; yet he rides himself in high supremacy 
above these mundane vapours. Christ isthe Sun. He 
is the Word speaking Himself out in many a discourse 
and many an act of those few years of earth ; ay, 
and still articulating His messages in the lives of the 
saints and the growth and work of the Chureh. ‘lhe 
worker sows that. 

Yet He is 
the corn that has dropped into the earth and died, 
and sprung up to the harvest. His life is in the 
worker, and as the worker goes on sowing his life 


Now, truly the task is a strange one. 


of truth and love and sympathy, he is sowing Jesus 
Christ amongst men. Is not this the explanation 
of barren genius and unacknowledged cleverness? 
The brilliant teacher in the school pales, not once or 
twice, beside the youne man of meaner intellect, and 
loses his class where the other wins. Many a parson 
plods from house to house with God in every breath 
of him, delivering not his message only but himself, 
who dare not utter in the pulpit a dozen sentences 
without his manuseript. It is the Christ in us that 
the good worker sows ; and Cod leaves not such a 
sowing without a promise. 

A great preacher of our time has said somewhere 
that we need greater faith in the Truth itself as dis- 
tinct from the means and manner of utterance. That 
living seed which I have attempted to detine will 
grow, and the sower will save himself much worry and 
sorrow, and, may be, many a sleepless pillow, if only 
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heremember this. For the promise is,“ My word shall 
not return unto Me void, but will prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” It will come back some 
time. The return will be seen at the last day, and 
it will not be companionless. 

There is, however, one point in the promise that is 
often missed. We have our aims in working; God 
has His own. We shape our efforts and lay our 
plans for special ends which God often ignores. We 
design that certain 1 sults shall follow this year ; 
God’s Almanack marks them down for twenty years 
hence. There isasinner in that congregation, in this 
townland, within that street, whom we hope to con- 
vert; God has reserved that honour for someone 
else. And thus our sowing retires still further into 
the shades of faith, and we are compelled to trust the 
purpose and the success alike to God. But, oh, it 
is much for every true-hearted servant to feel that 
his Master will carry out a scheme greater and 
nobler than any he ean himself conceive. The 
Father wishes all men to be saved. We use the 
means of His own appointing, and the result will 
be greater than the toil. 

II. For the worker himself. 'Two parables seem to 
have been spoken specially to help the worker : the 
parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard tells him 
there is room for him; and the parable of the Talents 
that there is a reward. ‘Go ye also into the vine- 
yard.” The commands issued at the various hours 
assure everybody that it is not yet too late to work, 
as many of the more advanced in years have some- 
times assumed. I once heard of a man who pleaded 
that he was too old to be asked for subscriptions. 
Truly the Lord needs workers : the Church demands 
them with all anxious solicitude. ‘Go ye also in.” 
And attached to the command is the opportunity of 
work. He who toiled all the day grumbled: he 
who entered at the eleventh hour lacked opportunity 
for prolonged effort. The temptation of the one was 
to lament the reward: of the other to lament the 
shortness of his work. The answer and the lesson 
are that the work itself is a reward, and that its call 
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makes the opportunity which we should seize. The 
methods of work are multifold ; but if a man can 
attempt none of it himself, he can at least conse- 
crate a portion of his earnings to that which others 
achieve. 

In the parable of the Talents there is indicated the 
reward. It comprises influence and joy. It is for 
influence that every worker yearns—an influence 
that, like some huge and mighty ship, shall bear 
down by its own calm weight the petty craft that 
oppose it. Workers are sometimes upbraided and 
rebuked for their love of power. If they are true 
men they must love it; if right-minded, they will 
use it with judgment and sincerity. Let us imagine 
a general in the field who willingly robs himself of 
the force with which he is to do battle, and in a 
mock humility boasts that he is content without the 
personal argument and influence of horse and guns. 

To the same end does the joy of our Lord point. 
St. Peter saw it in the midst of persecution, and felt 
it in his sympathy with our Lord (1 Pet. iv. 13). 
Our Lord felt it all through those forty days of 
twilight after Elis resurrection. It was a veritable 
joy which the finished work yielded. No worker of 
the Church, indeed, can accomplish his task and 
assert that he has finished his work. But everyone 
can shape his Master's ideal, and live in its antici- 
pated joy. And when all is over—the prayers, the 
dreary sadness of disappointed hope, the anxiety for 
impenitent and wandering ones, the worry of con- 
tending factions, the spite, the hatred, and malice of 
the world—he will find that only the ideal of work 
existed below, while the reality of joy is exultant 
above. 

The need, I have said, is great; the opportunity is 
ample ; the promise assured; and well may we put 
into the Lord’s lips the cry of the old warrior, “ Who 
ison my side?” until (distinct from that shadowy land 
of indecision) the faithful disciples stand forth and 
rank themselves with those who will for a while bear 
the burden of their Master, and hereafter rejoice in 
their success and reward. 
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= HARVEST THANKSGIVING. - 
A CANTATA. 
Recrrative.—“ And thou shalt observe the feast 
of weeks, even of the first-fruits of wheat harvest. 
After thou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor, 
and thou shalt rejoice in thy feast.” 












SEMI-CHORUS a, 
Come, let us keep our harvest feast 
With thanksgiving of the best 
As our first-fruits unto God. 
That which in the field we ’d sown 
In the springtime, when the sod 
Our ploughs upturned, has waxed and grown, 
In the sunshine and the rain, 
From tender blade to ripened grain ; 
And we have reaped, and we have stored ; 
So let us give unto the Lord, 
That all our labours so hath blessed, 
A thankful offering of the best. 





SEMI-CHORUS [3. 






No sacrifice of blood we offer Thee, 
No seethed kid upon Thy Altar place ; 

But golden grain and ruddy fruit from tree, ? 
And fragrant herbs and odorous flowers shall grace 

Thy House which Christ hath sanctified, 

Thy Church for which the Lamb of God hath die’ 

The fulness of the Earth, O Lord, is Thine : 

Accept the gifts we lay upon Thy shrine. 













jf 

/ LECITATIVE.—“ Young men and maidens, old men 

> yy and children, let them praise the name of the Lord ; 
Fd 







for His name only is excellent, and His praise above 
heaven and earth.” 


CHANT OF YOUNG MEN. 
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With FAITH, O Lord, in Thee . 
We sowed the seeds in spring, 

F With HOPE, O Lord, in Thee 

We watched them ripening. 


In FAITH, O Lord, we reaped, 
Toiling from morn till even ; 

And in the garners heaped .* 
What Thy great LOVE hath given. 
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RECITATIVE,—“ O all ye green things of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever! Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.” 


CHANT OF MAIDENS AND CHILDREN. 


The flowers that are fairest in beauty and bloom, 
The flowers that are rarest in hue and perfume, 
From the field and the garden we bring here to-day 


In their bloom and their beauty with praises to lay. 


Lilies as pure and as white as the snow; 

“ Consider the lilies,” said Christ, “ how they grow; 
Not Solomon’s self on his throne could compare, 

In his glory arrayed, with those lilies so fair.” 





Roses, the song-theme of poet and seer, 

In their richness and brightness we offer up here, 
Types of the love of the bride and bridegroom, 
Whose coming the desert as roses made bloom 


Then be not o’er-eareful for raiment or food, 

For God shall supply what is needful and good, 

Who elotheth the field with its herbage and flowers, 

And nurtureth the earth with His sunshine anid 
showers. 





RECITATIVE.—-“ While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 





and day and night shall not cease.” 


CHANT OF OLD MEN, 
While the earth remaineth, 
So the Lord ordaineth, 
Seedtime, harvest, heat and cold, 





Spring, summer, winter as of old 
Shall return and never cease, 
And still the earth shall yield her fruits’ increase. 


So hath it been from time of yore, 

So shall it be for evermore. 

As our fathers did, we do, 

So shall our children’s children too, 

Plough and sow, and reap secure, 

And praise the Lord, whose mercy doth endure, 

Amen, 

JoUN FRANCIS WALLER, 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


No. 46. TH First TRIAL, ETC. 
To read—St. Matthew xevi. 
57--75. 

HE TRIAL BY CAIAPHAS. 
(57—66.) Let children realise 
that Christ's was a real trial 
of a prisoner by a judge in a 
regular court. 

1. The judge — Caiaphas, 
son-in-law of Annas, previous 
high priest. Christ taken to 
Annas first, as a man of great 
in. portance, Who sent Him on 
to Caiaphas. (St. John xviii. 
13.) 

2. The court—Jewish court 
of seventy elders (Sanhedrin). 
3. The place—High priest’s palace—not the regu- 

lar court-house, but used this day for this hasty, and 

probably secret, trial. 

4. The charge—Making Himself Son of God, de. 
blasphemy. (Verse 63.) 

5. The witnesses—Could get no true one—-so seek 
false witnesses—even then difficult to get two whose 
evidence agreed. At last found two. 

6. The evidence—Chirist’s words about destroying 
the Temple. (St. Joln ii, 19.) He meant the 
Temple of His body. They twisted His words to 
mean the Temple of Jerusalem. 

7. The answer—At first Christ kept silence. 
Then is put on His oath, that He may be con- 
victed out of His own mouth. He admits the 
charge—He is the Son of God—but it is not 
blasphemy, as He will show when He and Caiaphas 
—prisoner and judge—change places hereafter. 

8. The verdict—All agreed—cguilty. 

9. The sentence-—Worthy of death. 

Il. THE MOCKING BY SERVANTs. (67, 68.) 
Now anger and revenge are let loose. Elders look 
calmly on while soldiers maltreat Christ. 

They blindfolded Him. (St. Luke xxii. 64.) 

They insulted Him, as foretold. (Isa. 1. 6.) 

They buffeted and mocked Him. 

But when He was reviled He reviled not again. 
(1 St. Peter ii. 23.) 

Ill, THE DENIAL BY St. PETER. (69—75.) 
1. Zhe place—The hall, or open courtyard, in the 
middle of the house—approached by a passage. 

2. The persons—Servants chatting round the fire, 
discussing the trial and the prisoner. Two disciples 
obtain admission—St. Peter and St. John (verse 58 
and St. John xviii. 15)—are recognised and spoken 
to, 

3. The charge—This man is a follower of the 
prisoner. ‘Three times asserted—twice by a maid, 
then by bystanders, 


, 


4. The denial—Virst a simple denial. 

Then a denial with an oath. 

Lastly, a denial with cursing and swearing. 

What did this show? Ceowardice, lying, blas- 
phemy. How are the mighty fallen! 

5. The reminder—(a) The cock crowing twice— 
first time unheeded. 

(6) The look of Christ. (St. Luke xxii. 61.) 

(c) The remembrance of Christ’s words. 

6. The end—Shame, humiliation, tears, repentance. 

Lesson. Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall. 


No. 47. THE SECOND TRIAL, ETC. 

To read—St. Matthew xevii, 1-26. 
I. Curist SENT TO PILATE. (1, 2.) Now early 
in morning—second meeting of Sanhedrin, to de- 
cide how to put Christ to death. 

Jews no longer had power of life and death. 

Pilate would not care about question of blas- 
phemy. 

Nature of accusation must be changed. 

Il. THe FATE OF JUDAS. (3—10.) Judas sud- 
denly awakes to see what he had done. 

Christ innocent —condemned to death. 

Judas guilty of murder—is at liberty. 

Feels sudden remorse. How does this differ from 
repentance ? 

No confession of sin to God. 

No change of life—commits worse sin. 

See callousness of chief priests. Care nothing for 
Judas now they have gained their end. 

So covetousness, treachery, remorse, end in suicide. 

Lesson. Let not my heart be inclined to any evil 
thing. 

ILI. CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. (11—26.) 1. The 
charge. Threefold. 

(a) Perverting the nation. (St. Luke xxiii. 2.) 

(6) Forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar. 

(c) Setting himself up as king. 

2. The evidence—None. Simply statements of 
chief priests. 

Notice the interruption.  Pilate’s wife sends a 
message to him. He probably leaves the court for a 
few minutes. Meanwhile chief priests persuade the 
multitude to ask release of Barabbas. (Verse 20.) 

3. The verdict—“ Not guilty.” Prisoner done no 
wrong—will surely be at once released. But see— 
what is the judge doing ? 

(a) Consults the people as to which shall be 
released. 

(b) Asks what he shall do with Jesus, 

(ec) Confesses that Christ is innocent. 

(d) Diselaims any share in Christ’s death. 

(e) Gives Jesus up to be crucified ! 

So Christ “suffered under Pontius Pilate:” 
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Notice the conduct of those concerned. 

Pilate—Fear, cowardice, shocking injustice. 

Chief Priests—Envy, hatred, malice. 

The People—Base ingratitude. 

They took the crime on themselves (verse 25), 
retribution soon followed—in thirty years were a 
byword among all nations. 

Christ delivered to be scourged and crucified. 
**We may not know, we cannot tell, 

What pains He had to bear; 

But we believe it was for us 

He hung and suffered there.” 


No. 48. THE CRUCIFIXION. 
To read —St. Matthew vavii. 27—50. 
I, CHRIST MOCKED. (27—-30.) Soldiers take Christ 
away to the guard-room, 
Christ is scourged, as always before crucifixion. 
Also mocked by soldiers in His character as 
King. 
(a) A searlet military cloak put on Him. 
(6) A crown—made of thorns on His head. 
(c) A reed—as if a royal sceptre in His hand. 
(d) Homage—bowing the knee 
(e) Mocking address—‘‘ Hail, King! ” 
Must draw veil over soldiers’ brutal jests and 


as if to a king, 


Christ’s sutferings. 

II. Curist LED Out To Die. (13—34.) A 
wonderful sight! Who were there ? 

(a) Roman soldiers clearing the road—guarding 
the prisoners. 

(6) Three men drageing their crosses. 

(¢) Great 
people. 

A sudden commotion—-Jesus faints—probably had 


crowd of priests, Women, common 


had no food since Passover supper early previous 
evening. Think of all He had go..e through since then. 
What can be done? No Jew or Roman would touch 
compel Simon the Cyrenian, (See St. 
Mark xv. 21.) 

III]. CHRIST CRUCIFIED. (35—50.) 
outside the city wall. 
ground—prisoners fastened by hands and feet—nails 
lifted socket. 
First they give stupefying drink to deaden_ pain. 


¢€ross—so 


Now come 
to Golgotha Cross laid on 


driven in—eross up—dashed into 
Christ tastes, will not drink—will endure all the 
pain to the very last. 

Notice the order of events as told by St. 
thew : 

1. Christ lifted up on the cross, 

2. Soldiers east lots for His clothing. 

3. Christ mocked by chief priests, lookers-on, and 
the thieves. 

4. Darkness for three hours. (Noon—3 p.m.) 

5. Christ’s ery, “My God,” etc. (One of His seven 
sayings. ) 

6. Vinegar offered by soldiers out of kindness, 
“Father, into Thy hands I 


Mat- 


7. Christ’s last ery, 
commend my spirit.” 
8. Christ dies—the Just for the unjust. 


ScriPTUR! LESSONS FOkK 


SCHOOL AND FTIOME. 





IV. LEssons. 1. God's anger against sin. 
2. Christ’s death necessary to atone for sin. 
3. Our sins reckoned as if His. 
4. His sacrifice for sin accepted. (St. John i. 29.} 
Shall He die for us aad we remain unsaved ? 


No. 49. THE BURIAL. 
To read—St. Matthew xavii. 51—66. 

I. EVENTS FOLLOWING CHRIST’S DEATH. (51—54.) 

1. The veil, hanging before Holy of Holies, only 
passed by High Priest once a year (Heb. ix. 3), now 
rent. Because sin forgiven, man’s way to God made 
(Heb. x. 19, 20.) 
Nature trembles before her 


open through Christ. 

2. The ecarthquake— 
God. 

3. The saints arise—t.e. come from 
Samuel did to Saul. 

4. The centurion believes—tirst-fruits of Christ’s 
death. 

“When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death, Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers.” 

IJ. THE BURIAL. 
now ? 

(a) The faithful women from Galilee—had minis- 
tered to Hisn in Galilee—followed Him to the Cross— 
watched afar off—now draw nigh. Who were they ? 


Paradise as 


(55—57.) Who came forward 


Mary Magdalene, cured by Jesus (St. Luke viii. 2). 

Mary, wife of Cleopas (St. John xix. 25), sister of 
Christ’s mother. 

Salome, mother of James and John (xx. 20). 

(b) Joszph of Arimathea (57—61) helped by Nico- 
demus (Sv. John xix. 39), both members of the San- 
hedrin which condemned Christ, though outvoted by 
the others. 
Peter denied, they come forward. 


Now, when disciples have forsaken and 
Joseph goes boldly to Pilate—begs the body of 
Christ—wraps it in fine linen—Nicodemus_ brings 
sweet spices—they carry the body to the garden 
(St. John xix. 41)—lay it in the tomb—-roll a great 
stone to close the entrance—leave Christ’s body there 
and go home. Women remain watching. 

See the effect of Christ’s death— 

Secret disciples become bold, 

Boldness produces love, reverence, zeal. 

(c) Chief Priests—(62—66). After all seem to 
meaning of Christ’s - words, 
He had lately raised 
Lazarus—could His words possibly come true ? 

What do they ask Pilate? So all precautions 
taken —Pilate’s seal placed on watch of 
soldiers set. 

Think of Christ in the grave. 

(a) His human life over—God giveth His beloved 


have understood real 


‘ 


‘destroy this Temple,” ete. 


stone 





sleep. 

(b) Pains of death past—rest in the grave. 

(c) A glorious resurrection to follow. 

We, too, shall lie in the grave. Sting of death 
is sin. (1 Cor. xv. 56.) 

3ut Christ overeame sin—we, too, may rest in 


Him, (1 Cor, xv. 57.) 
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No. 50. THE RESURRECTION. 
To read—St. Matthew xeviii. 
I. THE EveNT. (1—10.) (a) The time—very 
early in the morning of first day of week—our Sunday. 
Part of days counted as if whole days. So part of 
Friday—all Saturday—part of Sunday—three days 
—Christ lay in the grave. 

(6) The watchers. The two Marys had come early 
to see the tomb. 

What had already happened ? 

An earthquake—when the 
dead. 

An angel from heaven had rolled back the stone. 

The guard of soldiers in great fear. 

Notice the order of events :— 

The angel speaks to the women. 

Shows them the empty tomb. 

Sends them to tell the disciples. 

Christ meets them on the road. 

They worship Him. 

N.B.—Other incidents, such as Christ’s _ first 
appearance to Mary Magdalene (as told by St. John), 
omitted by St. Matthew. 

Effect of Christ’s Resurrection— 





grave gave up its 


To the women—great joy. 

To St. Peter—assurance of forgiveness. 

To His enemies—fear and dismay. 

II]. THE RoMANS. (11—15.) The watch, shaking 
off their fear, report what has happened. Another 
hasty meeting of the Sanhedrin. What can be 
done? Soldiers bribed to spread false report that 
disciples stole Christ’s body away. 

Ill. Tur ASCENSION. (16—20.) Other appear- 
ances passed over, only last one in Galilee named. 

Company of twelve Apostles and five hundred 
brethren, (1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

(a) They worship Him as God and King. 

(6) They receive their commission—teach and 
baptise. 





(ec) They are assured of His continual presence. 

So the Gospel ends. Christ, as King, has been 
shown throughout. 

Worshipped as a child. Foretold by His herald, 

Shown by His miracles and signs. 

Preached in His sermons and parables, 

Testified in His life and death. 

Declared by His Resurrection. 

“Qh, come, let us adore Him-—Christ, the Lord,” 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 4 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XX.—TIHE PRODIGAL’S RETURN, 
Cs would be 


too long a 





story, Aunt 

Mary. I am 

afraid you must 

be content to 
take me on trust 

a little longer. 

I was, as I told 

you, very near 
despair, and a 
friend helped me.” 

It was Edwin Merrill 
who spoke, and he had 
one listener, his aunt. 

“Well!” she said breath- 
lessly, “go on! If you can’t tell 

me the name of your friend f 

The red colour leapt to Edwin’s face. ‘‘ May I not 
speak to Miss Dacre?” he said. “I met her, you 
know, on board the Iberia.” 

“Oh! Evelyn!” said Mrs. Delamaine, twisting 
herself round; “I thought ‘she had gone up to her 
room for the evening. She generally goes up early 
when we have company. You are favoured, Edwin. 
And how well she looks to-night! Such a brilliant 
colour! Poor Cliff thinks —Clifford, you must not 









“INTO A LARGER ROOM,” ETC. 


quite appropriate Miss Dacre to-night. We want 
her.” 

Edwin had, in the meantime, sprung to his feet, 
and gone forward to meet the young girl, who was 
crossing the room in his direction. 

They shook hands quietly. Edwin tried to smile 
the queer smile that Evelyn knew so well ; but the 
corners of his mouth were twitching dangerously. 
There was a tremulous sadness in her face—an 
appealing timidity in her sweet violet eyes—that was 
almost too much for him, So he had seen her again 
and again in his dreams—asking him for help—ask- 
ing him for sympathy. 

Commonplace words—“T am so glad to meet you 
again ”—on the one side, and, on the other, “It is 
very kind of you to remember me at all.” Not even 
Clifford, who was watching them jealously, could 
have detected anything extraordinary in their meet- 
ing. Nor, when Mrs. Delamaine called Evelyn to 
her side and made her take part in the conversation 
between herself and her nephew, did anyone in the 
room think it strange. 

“ He has been telling me something about his life 
in London, Evy,” she said. ‘“ And I am so much 
interested. Another time? Nonsense, Edwin. Who 
knows when we shall have such a good opportunity? 
And 1 am writing to your mother. I shall begin my 
letter to-night while what you have told me is fresh 
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inmy mind. You must not mind Evy. She is one 
Papa says the house would not oe 


of ourselves. 
itself without her now. Why, you silly boy ! 1t1s to 
yourcredit.—Think, Evy !—No; you shall not prevent 
me from speaking, Edwin.—He was in such low 
water—those horrid publishers and people. I am 
sure it must be jealousy, for they treat Clifford just 
the same ; only, of course, he has his father and me 
to fall back upon. They sent back all the clever things 
that Edwin offered them—every one. He was very 


near despair, and no wonder. Really,” cried Mrs. 
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Two or three days later Edwin called again. It 
was at the same hour—shortly after dinner. Mrs. 
Delamaine and the girls were out at an evening 
entertainment ; but Mr. Delamaine, whom Evelyn 
was doing her best to amuse, was in the drawing- 
room, and he received his nephew warmly. His 
work during the day was exacting, and he was often 
After he had chatted with 
Edwin for a few moments, he dozed off in his arm- 
chair. When the third voice dropped out of their 
conversation, the two young people were talking 


drowsy in the evening. 

















“He would not discourage the confidence that was offered to him.”—p. 748. 


Delamaine, carried away by her excitement, “one 
can't be surprised at clever young people taking the 
wrong road. They are responsible for a great deal- 
editors, and people of that sort, | mean. Why dort 
they think of their own sons and daughters, if they 
have any, and give a little encouragement some- 
times?” So the good, kind woman rambled on. Being 
more than usually excited, she was more than usually 
talkative. Neither Evelyn nor Edwin was allowed 
te sneak more than the one or twe f 
that gave her time to recover her 
started on one or another of her word-journeys. 
They did not hear all she said—these two young 
people —for a chorus, which it was well for her own 
peace of mind Mrs. Delamaine could not hear, was 


fragmentary word 
breath before she 


being carried on meanwhile. “ Then I was right. I 
have really helped him. Lam so glad!” from Evelyn. 
And from Edwin—“ My friend: yes, my friend! 
Can I be her friend ? I will, God helping me!” 

So it went on during the whole evening. 


1116 


about the voyage, and langhing over some of the 
funny little incidents which are so trivial at the 
moment of their occurrence, and so amusing to 
remember afterwards. 

Then, naturally, and as if it were a thing for which 
she had been waiting, Evelyn began to tell her 
friend of the days that had followed her arrival in 
London. 

Strangely simple were her confidences. She com- 
plained of nu one. Her cry was, “ They are all so 
kind to me. There was no trace in her of the 
misunderstuod girl, thirsting for sympathy and appre- 
ciation. Her troubles, in fact, were rather about 
others than herself. The world was very large, and 
sadly incomprehensible. — People suflered, and one 
could not help them. There had been moments 
terrible moments—when she had thought the course 
of the world ernel. And how could that be when 
the great World-Father is over all? These, with 
other puzzles—old, old difficulties, yet ever new— 
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which meet the young soul when, issuing from the 
veil of unconsciousness in which God in His mercy 
has wrapped our childhood, it looks out upon the 
world, Evelyn brought to her new friend. 

Gravely he listened, with, at the corner of his 
mouth, a queer little pucker, which was not a smile, 
though he was full of a sad sense of amusement over 
his position. He to be the guide and chosen confidant 
of a nature like this! Strange! But since it was 
so—since this curious phenomenon had really taken 
place—the sweet, innocent confidence should not be 
disappointed. 

That evening he would not say much. More than 
once he found himself at a loss. To answer all 
these questions would require a wisdom such as he 
could not pretend te, He promised, however, to 
think it all out, and, if he found an answer, to bring 
it another day. 

Once or twice some word whose wisdom astonished 
himself sprang to his lips. “Why, Lama philosopher 
without knowing it!” he said to himself. ‘If this 


ig me, not I 


goes on, it will be a case of her educatir 
her.” 

The ice broken, they met again and again, and 
at other houses besides that of Evelyn’s guardian. 
Edwin had begun to be recognised as a young 
man of talent, who possessed what are called fine 
social qualities, which meant that he could pay for 
his entertainment in the coin that an entertainer 
most dearly prizes. He could be amusing in a variety 
of admirable ways. 

Evelyn, too, was going out a little, not because 
she liked it, for the effort was often painful to her, 
but because everyone said that it was time she 
should begin to exert herself. Her face always 
brightened when she saw Edwin, and, as the time 
went on, she relied on him more and more. There 
were moments when the perfection of her confidence 
alarmed Edwin—when he said to himself that he 
could not bear it, that it must come to an end, 

Once—it was late that summer, when the London 
season was on the wane—he rushed out to his old 
nurse's cottage by the river, and begged her to let 
him stay with her for a few days. 

He slept one night in the little room which they 
called his, and the next morning, to Sally’s great dis- 
appointment, returned to Babylon. 

“T have had an idea, Sally dear,” he said, when he 
bade her good-bye; “you know T always get good 
ideas here.” 

For the tenderness he felt towards the young girl 
who hadsaved him from himself had lone since passed 
out beyond the limits which his prudence had as- 
signed to it; had grown into a passion that he could 
not always control, Only his God knew how lard 
he had to struggle to be what he was to this young 
girl, For the dreadful, the pitiful part of it was, that 
he believed it lay in his power to win her. She did 
not love him as he loved her. Of this Edwin was 
convinced, If she had been touched by the beautiful 


and terrible passion that shakes young hearts to 


their centre, that passion was for another, not for 
him. But he whom she loved kept away. And she 
was alone. She longed for sympathy: she hungered 
after affection. How often—how often—he had read 
the hunger in her eyes! 

If he offered her the affection and sympathy which 
she needed so sorely ; if, knowing him, and trusting 
him as she did, she heard him speak the fateful 
word through which his secret should spring out into 
the light —what then? Would she come to him? 

Sometimes, as he asked himself the question, 
Edwin would tremble like a child face to face witha 
spectre. And then, fora day or two, he would rush 
away from her presence, and try to regain in solitude 
the strength which he needed. 

How was it all to end ? 

Circumstances over which neither Edwin nor 
Evelyn had any control were to answer this ques- 
tion for them. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE NEW MASTER. 


THE little hinge on which—as it seemed afterwards 
to those interested in this history—its most import- 
ant incidents turned was Pickles. Evelyn had con- 
tinued her visits to Lamb’s Court, and, partly incited 
thereto by Pickles’ stories about his neighbours, she 
had made other friends besides himself and _ his 
mother in that miserable neighbourhood. 

Edwin Merrill, too, busy as he was, still found 
time for his poor friends. Starting with Pickles and 
his mother, both of whom acored him, he had made 
a large circle of acquaintances in and about Lamb's 
Court. He was not able to do much for them, and, 
in fact, their friendship, amounting in some cases to 
enthusiasm, puzzled him as much as. his_ sister's 
devotion and Evelyn’s confidence. But when he 
saw that sad faces did really brighten at his coming; 
when he found that his talk, which he would say 
(less truly, perhaps, than he thought) was of the 
lightest description, amused those who had little in 
life to cheer them, he gave in to the inevitable. 
Their taste was singular, but it should be gratified, 

Amonest his friends were several women, who, 
owing to a variety of causes, were obliged to support 
themselves, and, in some few saddest cases, an in- 
valided husband and little children, by their own 
labour, Washing at the great Jaundries near at 
hand—a toil so hard and exacting that it broke 
down one after another—-and plain needlework, 
Which, after a certain sad, persevering fashion, the 
sickliest were able to earry on, formed the chief 
female industries of the Court. It was with the 
needlewomen that Edwin came chiefly into contact. 
When he could spare the time, he would spend 
an afternoon amongst them, trying, by his cheery, 
humorous talk, to lighten their dreary labour. 

One day (a memorable one to Edwin) he started 
on one of his usual rounds. He would spend half 


an hour at ene house and half an hour at another; 


and sometimes, the childien being at school, and the 
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day warm, sonie of the women would congregate 
outside the door of one of them, and Edwin, who 
was at these times as courteous in his manners as if 
Lamb’s Court were the precincts of a king’s palace, 
would bring out chairs for his friends, and when a 
fair number of them were gathered together, he 
would tell a story or give a recitation, after his own 
inimitable fashion. 

On this day —it 
weather was sultry 


was well on in July, and the 
he made the usual dispositions. 
His poor friends looked more than ordinarily haggard 
and worn, Laughter would do them good, and, as 
it happened 
right moment 


Edwin's ideas always came at the 
he had something particularly amus- 
ing in his mind. 

He meant to make money out of his idea by-and- 
by, he informed his friends parenthetically. So he 
hoped they would treat its communication as con- 
fidential. This made them all laugh, and while 
their faces were bright he began his tale. What it 
was—seeing that it has not yet appeared in print 
—we are not at liberty to divulge. Our business 
is with the audience, who, for all that Edwin’s fun 


was of the most refined order, appreciated it 
thoroughly. It amazed him to see how his points 
told. No highly educated audience could have 


seized them more quickly. The sympathy of his 
listeners seemed to quicken his faculties, and he was 
giving himself with even more delight than usual to 
his congenial task, when, becoming aware of a little 
stir amonest the women, some of whom had risen to 
their feet, he pulled up suddenly. 

‘Go on, sir; please go on,” said a young woman 
near him—the tale was at the most interesting point 
—“it’s only Mr. Rook.” 

“Mr. Rook!” 


name before, amongst the women. 


echoed Edwin. He had heard the 

“Pray don't let me disturb you,” said a voice 
behind him. “IT will go on, unless you will allow 
me to make one of your audience.” 

Turning hastily, Edwin saw a tall, well-dressed, 
and peculiarly handsome young man standing near 
him. Could this be the redoubted Mr. Rook ? 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, with a courteous but 


somewhat puzzled smile, “if it gives you any 
We might find you a chair.” 


I should prefer to stand,” said the 


pleasure, 

“Thank you, 
young man. 

In a few moments Edwin was deep in his story 
avain. He brought it to a more abrupt conclusion 
than he would have done if the stranger had not joined 
them. Not that he was embarrassed. He was 
accustomed to mixed audiences. But he saw that 
the attention of his listeners was diverted, and he 
would not keep them on the strain. 

The story over, he got up, and with a nod right and 
left, and some cheery notice of the children, who, set 
free from school, were pouring into the Court, was 
about to move on, when the young man—his latest 
auditor— stopped him. 

“Will you allow me to join you for a_ few 
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“T should like to make your 
My name is Rook.” 


minutes?” he said. 
acquaintance. 

Edwin replied, with his queer little smile, that 
he was very much at Mr. Rook’s service, and they 
went on slowly together down the street, talking 
as is common with people who, meeting for the first 
time, are trying to feel their way one with the other, 
on topics of indifferent interest. 

Edwin, meanwhile, was occupied with a puzzle 
of his own. Who was this handsome, aristocratic 
looking youth, and why was his face familiar to him ? 
He felt nearly positive that he had seen him before, 
but, cudgel his brains as he would, he could not 
recall the occasion. 

“You know this neighbourhood well?” he said, 
when, he having allowed his companion to take the 
lead, they had gone through two or three of the dull, 
monotonous streets of working-men’s houses that 
abound in this district. 

“Oh, no!” answered the young man, with an 
ingenuous blush, only feeling my way. 
That is one reason why I wanted to speak to you. 


“I am 


I have heard of you so many times amongst these 
people. They speak of you with enthusiasm, You 
seem to understand them.” 

“Oh! as to understanding them,” said Edwin, “I 
I like them, poor souls ! and, curiously 
I like to be liked, and I do 


One of 


don’t know. 
enough, they like me. 
my best to encourage their kind feeling. 
my acquaintances in Lamb’s Court I made on ship- 
board. The others grew out of that one. I havea trick, 
as you may have noticed, of making people laugh. 
It isn’t a very brilliant gift, but it has its uses. 
Honest laughter does honest hearts good, and lightens 
the load of sad ones. That ’s my experience here, at 
least. Their lives are very dreary, poor souls !” 
“Terribly dreary!” said the young man, 

“Yes, but we mustn't think in too exagverated 
Little things please 


away. There are alleviations, 


them. ‘They are not in the least blasé,” said Edwin, 


witha laugh. ‘“‘ [have one or two ideas about these 
people. 1 can’t carry them out, unfortunately — 
“Oh?” 


you would pass them on to me. 


interrupted the young man, “I> wish 
Can you spare this 
evening? If you can, some home with me and tell 
me what you would do, if you had time and money 
and opportunities, as I have.” 

“Where do you live?” asked Edwin. 

“Tor the present, close by. But I have no settled 
home just now. [am living about amongst my work- 
people, to try and find out what theircondition reallyis.” 

“ You are a master, then?” 

“Ves; the business which has made my fortune 


I knew 


nothing about it beforehand, I was educated for a 


came tome unexpectedly a few months ago. 
different sphere. And now,” he spoke very sadly, 
“T am like a blind man groping his way in the 
dark, I want to make happier the lives of those 
who helped to make my wealth, and I want to be 
just and wise, to make no sudden changes, to avoid 
Quixotism and extravagance.” 
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“You find unexpected difficulties? ” said Edwin. 

“ Difficulties!” cried the young master, impuls- 
ively, “there is nothing but difficulties. The very 
workpeople suspect me. When I try to deal with 
them directly—without contractors and middlemen, 
I mean —they think it is a subtle scheme further to 
enrich myself. My own employés, to a man, are 
against me. The most valuable have given up their 
berths. I am brought up at every turn by what they 
call economic laws. One hits me here, one there. It 
is a question whether, worked according to my ideas, 
the business will be able to keep going at all. So, at 
least, everyone tells me. But I have a large reserve 
to fall back upon, and I mean to work out the 
problem to the end.” 

As he spoke, they stopped before the door of a 
small house in the Wandsworth Road. 
“Tam lodging here,” said the young man ; “ will 
you come in? You can't think,” as Edwin hesit- 
ated, “what your advice and assistance may mean 
to us.” 


“T was wondering whether I could spare the time. 


But I think my work can wait,” said Edwin, 
He added, as they entered the house, “* You 
must not think too much of my ideas. 
They are of the erudest.” 

4 * * o * 

The conversation that followed interested 
Edwin deeply, for Mr. Rook, the large em- 
ployer of female labour, was curiously frank 
with him. Why he should be so it puzzled 
Edwin to imagine ; but finding himself, in 
spite of a certain dull, disappointed feeling, 
Which would creep into his heart, full to 
the brim of admiration and sympathy, he 
would not discourage the contidence that 
was offered to him. Before he had been 
half an hour in the house he knew why the 
face of this young man was so familiar to 
him, and why the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed seemed like the echo of something 
he had heard before. He knew who was 
the tall, handsome, dark-browed servant, in 
livery of brown and red, who waited upon 
them, addressing his young master in a 
soft foreign tongue, and why there was a 
look of protest in his face, as he meved 
about the plainly furnished rooms. 

The two were Reginald Stirling—Eve- 
lyn’s Regy, the exquisite little gentleman, 
whose likeness, taken when he was a boy, 
she had often shown to her friend—and 
Giuseppe, the Italian serving-man, who 
had accompanied him to England, 

When Reginald asked Edwin Merrill to 
go with him to his lodgings, he had really 
intended to do nothing more than consult 
him about his work, but the manner of his 
new friend produced the same effect upon 
him as it had done upon others—Mary 
Merrill and Evelyn, and Sally Carpenter, 
and the poor men and women on board the Iberia, 
and in the dull London streets ; and without giving 
much consideration to what he was doing, he found 
himself embarked on his own story. 

How he had been brought up in complete ignor- 
ance of his father’s affairs (“ Love blinded him,” said 
Reginald feelingly, “lhe wished to save me_ the 
troubles he had gone through himself”); how, during 
his father’s last illness, when he was too far gone to 
be consulted about anything, those who had been 
in treaty with him for the purchase of his first 
business, that through which he made the beginnings 
of his fortune, came to him, Reginald, as Mr. Stir- 
ling’s legitimate representative, to bring the matter 
to a conclusion; how he learned then, for the first 
time, What his fathers business had been ; learned, 
further, that before the memorable journey to Italy, 
when he met the Countess Guicciola and her 
daughter, he had changed his name from Rook, 
under which name he and his brother, who became 
later sole manager of the business, had carried it on; 
how, after his father’s death, which followed shortly 
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upon these revelations, he had bought his unele, 
James Rook, out of the business, which was that 
father’s 
former name, and had undertaken the task of manage- 
ment himself :—all this, with much more, Reginald 
told his new friend that evening. 

And Edwin listened, sympathetically, and with a 
friendly interest that drew his companion on, but 
never revealing why his interest was so strong, or 


of a wholesale clothier, had resumed his 


in whose behalf he was treasuring up what he heard, 
The evening drew to a close, After promises of 
future meetings, they bade one another good-night ; 
and sad and thoughtful, yet with a curious upspring- 
ing of heart, Edwin returned to his solitary rooms, 
He was an artist in a small way, as well as a poet, 
and some time before, when he was fresh from his 
voyage, he had drawn, in delicate outline, the profile 
He was pleased with the little 
picture, and he had framed it and hung it over his 
In what he called his wild days he 
had put it away. 


of a Woman’s face, 


writing-«desk. 
Since his visit to Sally Carpenter 
he had hung it in its former place, and there he 


found it, when, with his head full of what he had 
heen hearing, he set himself to his work for the 
Pioneer. Nothing is so disturbing to the intellee- 
tual faculties as indecision of mind. While Edwin 


Was Writing, or trying to write, a conflict was going 
on within him. 

“Shall I, or shall I not ? 
nutshell. 
own ? 


The question lies in a 

Do I want her happiness, or do [want my 
How ean I know what is for her happi- 
do know. 
nificent young fellow—and- 


ness? I can know. I He is a mag- 
yes, Edwin Merrill, 
you may face it at once: he loves her, and she loves 
him. It is only his Quixotic folly that keeps them 
apart. The 
question is, do you ?” 


You could set that right if you chose. 


“Wait a little. There is ne 
You know nothing for certain yet.” 


And then again : 
need for hurry. 

His pen dropped from his hands. He looked up at 
the portrait over his desk. 

“Have you waited long enough, my darling?” he 
whispered. ‘‘ You saved me—saved me from death— 
from worse than death—from despair and ruin—and 
now, when I can help you—— Ah! I cannot bear it.” 

Poor fellow ! It was only yesterday he had begun to 
conquer his scruples and to consider whether he could 
hot trust himself. THe had, even in a sleepless hour 


of the night, dreamed a waking dream—what he 
should say (ah! Edwin, you would have no difticulty 
Was it 


feelings ? 


in finding words)-—what she would answer, 


necessary to trample upon his dearest 
Must he fling away, ruthlessly and for ever, the hope 
that had crept into his heart? He turned away 
from the portrait, and, to shut it out, buried his face 
in his hands. “I eannot,” he said to himself hatt- 
aloud, “ | eannot !” 

Searcely had the words eseaped him before a sharp 
pain, the like of which he had experienced only once 
before in his lifetime, shot through his side and 


breast ; and, white with agony, he fiung himself on his 
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bed. There he lay for a few minutes, unable so 
much as to think. He knew what it meant. By 
his own imprudence the door of his life-citadel 
had been opened to the foe that had carried away 
He might 
He 


one member after another of his family. 
live on for years, but he was a stricken man. 
had fallen maimed in the race of life. 

When, free from pain, but weak as a child, Edwin 
rose from his bed, the queer little smile which his 
friends knew was puckering his lips. “This has 
decided it,” he said to himself. 

Once more, before he returned to his work, he 
looked up at the portrait over his desk, and this time 
he could have fancied that the lips were smiling. “I 
will, darling, I will,” he said aloud, and he added, in 
a lower tone, “God helping me !” 

CHAPTER XXII.—EDWIN MERRILL’S MISSION, 
WHAT had come to Edwin Merrill ? 
a week neither Mr. Delamaine nor any member of 


For more than 


his family had seen him, 
and ealled at his 


him escape us again,” she said, 


His aunt became uneasy, 
“1 dont mean to let 
She heard that he 
was out, and on the day following her visit, when 


lodgings, 


the family were gathered together for breakfast, she 
received a note which set her mind temporarily at 
rest : “Thank you a thousand times fer your in- 
quiries. It is very good of you to be so anxious 


about me,” he wrote (“ What a warm heart the poor 


boy has!” commented good Mrs. Delamaine, who 
was reading the note aloud to such of the family as 
cared to listen). “I have been very much occupied 
and not very well. But I hope to pay you a visit 
soon. Remember me kindly to everyone, and tell 
Miss Dacre that I am bringing her good news about 
an old friend.” 

“There, Evelyn! what do you say to that ?” 
Mrs. Delamaine, folding up her letter. 
Edwin, and 
wondering over his long absence, said quietly that 


said 


Evelyn, who had missed had been 

she hoped he would come soon. 
“But who is the old friend ? 

maine. 
“The 


maliciously. 


”* asked Mrs. Dela- 


Prince, of course,” said Agnes, smiling 


“Don’t blush so, Evelyn. Princes may 
vo into obseurity for a time, bat they always re- 
appear.” 

iia echoed Adelaide. 

“Oh! dowt you know ?” 
Young Mr, Stirling.” 
Mr. Delamaine, who was deep in his paper, canght 
“Young Mr. Stirling!” 
“1 want to see him on business.  ¢ 


66 ED,.2 - 
Princes 


said Julia. = The old 


joke, 


the last words, and looked up. 


he said. ‘an any- 
one give me his address ?” 

“The girls think Edwin knows where he is,” be- 
“ Bat" 


I will drop a line to him to- 


gan Mrs. Delamaine. 
“ Edwin Merrill ? 

day.” And Mr. Delamaine plunged into his paper 

again. 

“Papa has run away with a wrong idea, and we 
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shall never be able to set him right,” 
Delamaine. 

“Qh! never mind. Edwin will explain,” said 
Agnes lightly. “Come along, Evelyn. I mean 
you to take me for a drive this morning.” 

Throughout that day Evelyn was haunted by the 
message in Edwin’s letter, which gave rise to all 


whispered Mrs, 





sorts of curious speculations, ‘‘ Good news of an old 
friend!” Was it really absurd to think that the 
words might refer to Regy ? Evelyn believed he was 
in London. He had written to her a short time ago, 
and his letter, which was unaddressed, bore the 
London  postinark. There had been something 
curious, hurried, reserved about. it. He said he 
did not quite know yet where he would live or what 
he should do. When his plans were more settled he 
would write to her again. <A string of puzzles for 
poor little Evelyn, who, in spite of what Lady Olive 
Cunningham had said, clung to her original idea— 
that her dear Regy had fallen upon evil days, and 
that a fantastic sense of honour kept him away from 
her. If this were so, and if Edwin came in contact 
with him ; if—and how natural that would be !-——he 
confided in Edwin, as she had done, was it not  pos- 
sible——? So far, and no farther, went the tluttered, 
anxious thoughts, ending, as thoughts of the kind 
are wont to do, in radiant vaguenesses, 

A hundred times that day Evelyn pulled her 
thoughts into line. How absurd to build so much 
upon so little! The old friend would be someone 
they had met on board the 7beria, Of course! How 
stupid of her not to have guessed as much at first! 
Down-—down—went the poor little heart, cold as 
ice, heavy as lead! But only to spring up again, 
irrepressible. In the evening she looked so worn 
that Rose was in despair, “Yow ll be wearing 
yourself to nothing, miss dear,” she said plaintively. 
* Do, for pity’s sake, be a little idle!” 

“ Why, it seems to me, Rose,” said Evelyn, smiling, 
“that | have done nothing but think and gossip all 
day.” 

“It’s the thinking that kills, Miss Evy,” said wise 
little Rose. 

There was to be a musical party at the Dela- 
maines’ that evening, and Rose, whose greatest 
pleasure it was to make her young mistress look 
beautiful, dressed her in a lone robe of black Jace, 
and fastened strings of pearls round her throat, and 
pinned white roses and maidenhair fern, which she 
had gone out that afternoon to choose for her herself, 
in exquisitely arranged groups in her hair and dress. 

She would not let Evelyn look at herself while she 
was being dressed ; but, when the last flower was 
pinned into its place, she drew forward the pier- 
glass triumphantly. 

Evelyn looked and gave a little ery of pleasure. 
It would not have been in human nature to have 
resisted a certain joyful upspringing of heart as she 
“T don't think I 
quite know myself, dear Rose,” she said tremnlously. 

“Oh! but | do!—-but I do! 


looked at the image in the glass. 


And God bless you, 
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It would be a cold heart 
that could resist you, anyway,” said poor little Rose, 
Evelyn knew it was no flattery. 


and give you happiness ! 


It was pure, 
honest, irrepressible love, and, touched to the heart, 
she held out both her hands.  ‘ Kiss me, Rose!” 
she said impulsively. Then, in a lower tone, ‘‘ God 
send you happiness, too, dear.” 

The dinner-bour passed by as usual. Mr. Dela- 
maine, When asked if Edwin Merrill had given him 


young Stirling's address, was reticent. By-the-by, 
Edwin may look in this evening,” he said. 

“Oh! Ido hope he will,” cried Mrs. Delamaine. 
“He might give us some music ora recitation, You 
say he recites well, Evelyn?” 

“ He recites splendidly.” 

“You must ask him. By the way, how pretty 
you have made yourself to-night! Did Rose arrange 


9” 
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your flowers 

“Yes, every one of them. I hope there are not 
too many,” said Evelyn, her colour rising, for the 
three Miss Delamaines were all looking at her. 

“Oh, no; people wear them so now,” said Mrs, 
Delamaine. “ When I was a girl 

* Rose has improved,” interrupted Agnes, “I think 
we made a mistake in passing her on to you, 
Evelyn.” 

“She does her best now,” said Julia, “‘ which she 
certainly did not do when she was our maid.” 

“Perhaps you didm't take the right way with her,” 
suggested Mrs. Delamaine. 


a 
“T expect servants to learn my ways. I don’t 
study theirs,” said Julia. 

“oh 


loving Mrs. Delamaine. 


of course ; quite right,” murmured peace- 
“Come, Evelyn, my love, 
Don't be late in coming to the drawing-room, papa. 
People want so much amusing at a musical party.” 

In the drawing-room, Evelyn, whose thoughts were 
still troublesome, took up a book, and got away into 
a quiet corner, 

The guests of the evening began to arrive. The 
Delamaines’ was a popular house, and they had 
engaged one or two musicians of world-wide reputa- 
tion to perform that evening. Large as the drawing- 
room was, it was soon quite full. Evelyn, who knew 
very few, was gazing out a little dreamily into the 
fashionably dressed crowd, when she caught sight of 
the strongly marked face, animated with its strange, 
half-sad, half-humorous smile, which she had learned 
to know so well. Her heart certainly heat a little 
faster when she saw it, but whether that quicken- 
ing of the pulses was caused by the sight of Edwin, 
or by anticipation of the news he had to bring her, 
is a question which we may not attempt to decide. 

He Was looking round for her, she believed, and as 
she was, by this time, too firmly wedged into her 
corner to be able to move out of it easily, she made 
a little friendly sign that he should join her. 

He was a little time on the way, but he man- 
aged to reach her at last. The musical part of the 
entertainment had, in the meantime, been begun by 
Julia, who was at the piano, and playing in her most 
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dashing style. “My cousin Julia has started conversa- 
tion with a vengeance,” said Edwin, as he dropped 
“What a Babel !” 


“Ts it too much for you?” said Evelyn, looking at 


into a seat beside Evelyn. 


him anxiously, and observing with deep concern how 
haggard and pale he looked. 

“On the contrary, it suits me exactly. I wanted 
to be able to talk to you. I have something very 
particular to say.” 

If he had hesitated 
She looked 


lovelier than ever to-night, and how kindly her soft 


He was dashing into his task. 
one moment he might have been lost. 


him! “IT am 


“You 


eves rested upon sure you are not 


well,” she repeated. ought not to have 
come.” 

* Please don’t mind my looks, he said, almost im- 
patiently. “TI have had one of my old attacks— 
nothing to make a fuss about. | am quite myself 
Yes, I can assure you.” 


“Did you receive the 


again now. 

He looked away from her. 
message in my letter?” he asked. 

“Yes 3 and it has been puzzling me ever since. 
You had good news, you said, about an old friend.” 
Her voice was tremulous, but she tried to keep it 
calm. ‘Someone, I whom we met on 
board the Zheria 7” 


“Oh, no; a much older friend,” said Edwin, 


suppose, 


she went on. 


smiling. 
“ Older !” 
He was still looking away from her. 


She clasped her hands together. 
He did not 
—he would not—see the look of eager longing in 


her eyes. But he knew that it was there, and he 


spoke quietiy—almost solemnly. “It is a shame to 


keep you any longer in suspense,” he said; “and the 
old friend is a young friend, after all— Reginald 
Stirling.” 

“Reey!” There was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of her face—the light that leapt into her eyes. 
“Oh!” she eried, “tell me about him !—tell me 
about him! Did you see him your very own self ? 


Is he Why has he 


How Edwin 


been 
you ! kbs 
But you said it was good news.” 


well ? so mysterious ? 


silent are, anything the 
matter ? 
“And so it is, dear Miss Dacre ; and as soon as 
Lam allowed to speak 
“Speak ! speak ! go on speaking! I will not say 
another word, You saw him?” 
“Yes, with these very same eyes that are looking 
It was by what may be called an accident 
little 
I was telling one of my very 


at you, 
that we met. thank our 


friend 


By-the-by, we must 
Pickles for it. 
best stories, in my very best style, to Pickles’ mother 
and her friends. I regret to say that we were seated 
inside, her house, We attracted the 
No doubt he thought us 


outside, not 
attention of a passer-by. 
mad at first 

‘Yes, yes! Oh! Edwin, how delightful you are,” 
cried the young girl. 

“Curiously enough, he seemed to think so too. He 


Was so obliging as to listen to my story, out there in 


When it 


the open street. was over he introduced 
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Mr. Rook, the new 
master, the large employer of female labour.” 
“ T thought—.—” 


6 


himself. Imagine my feelings! 
murmured Evelyn. 

Patience, my dear Miss Dacre! The point of my 
Rook and I left 
We had a little conversation by the 


story is coming. = Mr. Lamb's 
Court together. 
I thought I had seen him 


way. He puzzled me. 


before. } was sure his sentiments were familiar to 
me. He asked me into his house, which, by-the-by, 
is close to Lamb’s Court, and we spent the evening 
Do you begin to understand ?” 

She 


together. 
A light was dawning upon Evelyn. remem- 

bered what Lady Olive Cunningham had told her. 
“1 think I do,” she 


“Mr. Rook is my own Regy. 


said, in a broken voice. 
But why—— ?” 

“Ah!” said Edwin, with a strange smile, “he 
must tell you that himself.” 

“Is he coming ?” cried the girl breathlessly. 
“ He is here—waiting to see you.” 

* Here?” 
her wildly. 
he?” 


“Try to be calm,” said Edwin. 


She sprang to her feet and looked round 
“Why didn’t you tell me? Where is 


She turned and 
looked at him. There was an expression in his face 
which cooled her, she could not tell why. 

“T will try,” she said in a broken voice. 

“Give me your hand, then, and, for this once, let 
Do not 
We have to make our way through 


me place it on my arm. There, Evelyn. 
tremble, dear. 
this crowd of people. They are beginning another 
burst on the piano. If Herr Gérst plays with his 
usual force it will be noisy. Now is our moment. 
Mr. Rook is in Mr. 
happy vou look, Evelyn!” 
She did not hear him. 


on his arm, that the people whom they were passing 


Delamaine’s library. How 


That her hand was resting 


were looking at her curiously, that there were mur- 
there, that Mrs. Dela- 
maine, who, as we know, could not move quickly, 
of all 


the great German was 


murs of admiration here and 


was making signs that she should join her 
that 


drawing out of the piano, and of the Babel of many 


this, and of the music 
tongues which made its accompaniment, Evelyn was 
unconscious. Her one thought was Regy. 

At the door of the library Edwin paused, and 
taking the little hand from his arm, held it for one 
moment in his. 

“Two is company and three is none,” he said, 
looking down with a smile into Evelyn’s rapturous 
I wish you joy!” 

‘You are very 


face. “* Good-night, dear. 


“Thank you,” she murmured. 
kind.” 
In the next moment she was alone. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. IN MR. DELAMAINE’S LIBRARY. 
WHEN, with a beating heart and glowing cheeks, 
Evelyn went into the library, her eyes were so dim 
Thinking that 
Reginald had left the room, and would return to it, 


that she could at first see no one. 


she stood silent for a few moments, pressing her 
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hands to her eyes. She longed to see him, and vet 
she was glad of this pause. Ah! how many thoughts 
—how many sad, sweet memories—came crowding 
in upon her as she stood there! In a moment-—in 
less than a moment—they came. For Eternity is 
wrapped up in the throbbing human heart, and 
when it forgets itself, when it goes out into the 
invisible, time and space exist for it no more. 

She came to herself witha start. Was this London, 
or was it the drawing-room of the Villa Odyssea ? 
and was it, oh! was it Reey, the dear friend of her 
childhood, her mother’s darling, and her father’s dis- 
ciple and friend, whom she expected to see? Or was 
she dreaming, as she had so often dreamed before ? 
Even while she wondered, he came ott from the 
shadows that had hidden him, and stood beside her. 

Poor Regy! To him, too, it is a strange moment. 
Only last night he heard it all—heard that she 
thought of him—longed for him ; was persuaded by 
him of the silver tongue that in his determination 
not to entangle one dearer than his own life in the 
troubles and difficulties that were hemming him in 
he was acting, not nobly, as he had thought, but 
foolishly; was persuaded that he ought at least to 
give her the opportunity of choosing for herself. 
And ever since he has been thinking of this moment 
—how wise he would be—how prudent. Not one 
word of love would he speak until she had heard 
his story. And now—where is his prudence ? where 
is his reticence? Gone, like vapours before the full 
blaze of an Italian noon. 

“Evy!” he cries. “It is you; you have come to 
me !” 

Strange! His agitation gives the young girl con- 
fidence. She had trembled when she first came into 
the room. She does not tremble now. Reassuringly 
she holds out her hand, and an expression, the love- 
liest that even Reginald has ever seen in her face, 
shines from her sweet violet eyes. 

“Of course I came, dear,” she said softly. “ How 
could | help "A ca 
“Evy! Evy!” Poor boy-emperer! The master 
of himself and his creations! He cannot so much as 
command his words, All he ean do is to repeat her 
name, 

“Sit down, dear,” she says ; “I want to speak to 
you about so many things. But why did you not 
come sooner? All these months I have been longing 
to see you.” 

“ You have wanted to see me—really, Evy 7” 
“Of course I have. Surely you must have 
known! | knew it was something great-—one of 
the works that my dearest father and you used to 
speak about—that kept you away,” said Evelyn. 
But I did think you might have told me what it 


was.” 
“T meant to, Evy, and Twill; but it is not great 
and—and—— ” he brushed his hand before his eyes. 


“T think T should have written first,” he = said. 
* To-night—isn't it foolish, Evy ?—I can’t think of 


anything but that I am seeing you. How lovely 





you are to-night, darling !—your dress, and your 
hair, and those pearls round your neck !” 

“ Regy, you flattering !” 

“Tt is not flattery. It is—I don’t know what it 
is.” 

“You think me changed, Regy?” she said 
tremulou ‘ly. 

“No, 19, you are yourself. There! That is the 
smile I know. 
Evy.” 

“We are not children, Regy.” 

“We are not children, dearest. Weare man and 
woman.” His voice broke as he went on. “ But 
that is no reasos why we should keep apart, Evy ; 
there is a love which is beyond the love of children, 
Could you—could you—give me that ?” 

The poor girl’s heart gave a great bound. Regy 
stammering and faltering before her! How strange 


I wish we were children again, 


it was! Too strange! She could not bear it. 

“You know,” she begav, and then broke off and 
burst into tears. 

In a moment he was standing before ler, his 
dark, beautiful face looking down into her fave ; 
his strong hands holding hers. 

“What is it, darling? What is it’” he faltered. 
“ Have [ said anything to hurt you ?” 

“No, no! It is that I am too happy, Regy. 1 
am only a poor, simple girl. I—I—shall be con- 
ceited,” said Evelyn, smiling through her tears. 

“T will not move, Evelyn, until you tell me.” 

“Tell you what, you silly bey ? 

“ You know, dear.” 

“Do I, Regy ?” 


“Evy, we are not pretending. 


» 


This is the most 
serious moment of our lives.” 

“Then sit down, Regy ; sit beside me, and put 
your hand in mine. See how serious | am now, 
Oh! if they were only here!” cried Evelyn, her voice 
trembling. 

“It was their wish that we should come together, 
Evy. I would have spoken then, when you were 
left alone. It was very hard not to speak. But I 
had promised your father. He said you were too 
young—you must see a little more of the world. I 
was to come again in a year. That would have been 
three months ago. I meant to come when the time 
was fulfilled, and then other things eame. But 1 
cannot speak of that to-night.” 

“No: we shall have time enough for everything. 
You will come often now, Regy ?” 

“Every day, if you like. And you will come and 
see what I am doing?” 

“Oh! yes, yes. Do you know, [am full of curiosity. 
And are we to see each other every day now? It is 
too delightful! It is like a dream! I shall be afraid 
to go to sleep to-night, lest I should wake and _ find 
the dream gone. Regy, do you think people can be 
too happy ?” 

“My darling!” he murmured; “if I had only 
known !” 

“ Known what, Regy ?” 
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“That you cared so much, Evy. I might never 
have known if he had not found me out.” 
“Ah! that dear, good, delightful Edwin! 
do you think of him, Regy ?” 
“T think that he is the wisest and best and noblest 
of human beings!” 
“That is delightful. 
Evelyn. 
They talked on for 


What 


So do I! so do I!” eried 


a little time longer, 
when Reginald re- 
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“Yes, we will give it,” he said. 
win the world to our ideas. 
resist us ?” 


3y love we will 
Who will be able to 


CHAPTER XXIV.—-CONCLUSION. 


Bur few more words are needed to bring this first 
part of the history of Reginald and Evelyn to a con- 
clusion, Under what 
name they were 
married, and where 





membered suddenly 
that it was late, and 
Evelyn awoke to the 
consciousness — that 
there were sounds 
outside of rattling 
wheels and tramp- 
line horses. 

“Why, they are 
all going away! 
You will be the last, 


Regy,” she said. 





“Are you 


eoing 
into the drawing- 
room again ?” 

“T think I must 
say good-night to 
Mr. Delamaine. He 
has been very kind 
to me.” 

“Then I will slip 
away. Lrealiy can- 
not face anyone but 
Rose to-night.” 

“And who is 
Rose ?” 


“Oh! you will 





they took up their 
abode, and after 
what fashion they 
are carrying on the 
work to which they 
vowed themselves 


on that summer 





evening, when the 
Waters of Babylon 
by which they had 
heen sadly wander- 
ing opened out be- 
fore them, it is not 
our province to re- 
late. 

One word about 
the days that pre- 
ceded 


riage. 


their = mar- 
Reeinald, 


shall 


remember, had been 


who, as we 


brought up in Italy, 
surrounded by the 
aristocratic — tradi- 
tions of his mother’s 
family, was 
bidly afraid of the 


mor- 





hear plenty of Rose 
by-and-by. Regy,” 
she murmured, 
“don't keep me, I 
must go, 
“To-morrow, and the next day, and the next. Oh, 
Evy, how happy, how thankful | am! And after 
these terrible weeks and months! 
tell you about them. 
joy than others ?” 


And we are to meet again to-morrow.” 


Some day I will 
Why have we so much more 
“Perhaps that we may make them happier. Regy, 
do you remember—long ago-—-one day when we were 
playing out on the loggia of the Odyssea, you were 
the Roman Emperor?” She smiled sadly. 
“And T wanted to conquer the world.” 

“And he said 
“Vos - 


and again. 


Do you remember, Regy ?” 

I lave thought of it again 
‘There is a foree—the mightiest in all 
the universe.’ It has been given to us in full measure, 
Evy.” 


L remember. 


“We will give it to others, Regy.” 
He took her by both hands, and looked long and 
earnestly into the still depths of her loving eyes. 





‘‘In a moment he was standing before her.’’—p. 752. 


etfect 
of the 
which had given so 


upon others 
discovery 


painful a shock to 
himself. He 
assurances to the contrary, that Evelyn’s guardian 


expected indeed, in spite of Edwin’s 


would object to him as a husband for his ward, on 
the ground of their difference of station. 

It was exactly the reverse of this that happened. 
Mr. Delamaine, who seemed surprised that he had 
not come to him before, threw no obstacles what- 
ever in the way of his marriage with Evelyn. During 
the weeks that intervened between the evening of 
that interview in the library and the yearly family 
flight to Brighton, the Prince, 
in calling him, was a 


as Agnes persisted 
frequent visitor at the 
Delamaines’, where he became so popular that he 
was forgiven for not falling in love with the hand- 
some Julia. 

When the wedding-day was fixed, and the settle- 
ments were being laid before the lovers, they found 
out, to their deep emotion, to whom they owed this 
freedom from the rubs and hindrances that in most 
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cases fret the course of true love. Then the tongue 
of the dead spoke plainly. 

Sir John Dacre, being fearful probably that his 
daughter, if left early alone, might fall a prey to 
fortune-hunters, had, during his last visit to Rome, 
altered the conditions of his will. 

To his child he left ostensibly enough only of his 
property to enable her to live in comfort. The bulk 
of his possessions in land and money he left to his exe- 
cutor, Mr. Delamaine. The bequest was accompanicd 
by a secret trust. If, as Sir John hoped, his daughter 
married Reginald Stirling, the property, allowing 
for a certain legacy to his executor, was to be made 
over to Evelyn and Reginald “jointly for the further- 
ance” (so the words of the trustran) “fof the good works 
in which my friend Reginald will be then engaged.” 
If the marriage did not take place, Evelyn was to 
wait for her inheritance, hearing nothing of it in the 
meantime, until she should have reached the age of 
twenty-eight years. 

It was his contentment, in escaping from the 
burden of this secret trust, the conditions of which 
he had begun to fear would not be fulfilled until the 
latter alternative was reached, that made Mr. Dela- 
maine welcome Reginald so warmly. As a solicitor, 
and a man of sense, he had strong objections to 
peculiar wills—those of them, at least, that did not 
bring grist to his mill. 

Before Evelyn was married an event happened 
which gave her the sincerest pleasure. One evening 
her little maid, Rose, came to her with so glowing a 
face, and looking so pretty, that she could not help 
remarking her. ‘ What is it, Rose?” she said ; 
“vou look much happier than usual.” Whereupon 
Rose gave a little laugh, and began to be very busy 
about the room, “ Don’t look at me, Miss Evy,” she 
said, 

* But Twill, Rose. Come, you are not going to have 
secrets from me at this time of day,” said Evelyn. 

“Ts it secrets, Miss Evy ? But it won't be secrets 
long,” cried Rose. She stopped in her work, and 
began to laugh softly. ‘‘ The great, big baby that he 
is! Why, if you ‘ll believe me, he began to ery, and 
I, that was only teasing him! The way he loves 
me!” Her voice broke, and her laughing eyes were 
dim with tears. “ Miss Evy, it’s more than I could 
bear, and so I said—TI said- 

“What, Rose? Who? Go on.” 

“To said Vd marry him, dear. Didn’t I tell you 
who? Oh! Miss Evy ; but sure enough you know, 
That great, big baby of a Giuseppe! And, darling 
Miss Evy, we'll be married the same time as you, 
and he’s to be Mr. Regy’s servant, and I’m to be 
yours. And is it any wonder I'm happy?” 

“Tam happy, too, said Evelyn,” holding out her 
hands to her little maid. “ But, Rose, you are sure 
you love h*m ?” 


“ 


Love him! And he so handsome, and with such 
soft-like manners,” said Rose ; ‘“ wny, most of the 
gentlemen that come here ain't fit to hold a candle 


to him, Miss Evy. And I’m teaching him English, 
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and he’s teaching me Italian, so that T may be useful 
to you when we go abroad.” 

A visit to the Countess Guieciola, who had _ re- 
turned to her former home at Posilipo, near Naples, 
and a pilgrimage to Capri, were to form part of the 
short wedding journey which Reginald and Evelyn 
had promised themselves. This engagement of 
Rose’s, whieh was duly carried out shortly before 
her own marriage, seemed to give the crowning 
touch to Evelyn’s happiness. 

There was one little cloud on the sunshine of 
their brilliant days. She wanted to see Edwin, to 
thank him for his goodness to herself and Regy—to 
explain why she had been so absent and irresponsive 
that night—and she could tind no opportunity. He 
never came to the Delamaines’ now. He was iil, or 
he was busy. He was seldom to be seen even in 
Lamb’s Court. It seemed to Evelyn sometimes that 
he avoided her. 

Hoping to see him once at least before leaving 
England, she wrote him an urgent little note of 
invitation to her wedding, which was to take place 
at Brighton in the month of October. The invitation 
was accepted, and she believed she would see hin; 
but on the evening when he was expected—that 
preceding the great day—instead of coming himself 
he sent a letter of excuse. He had not been feeling 
very well for some days, he wrote, and his old nurse, 
Mrs, Carpenter, who had paid him a visit, and been 
shocked—most unnecessarily, he believed—by his 
appearance, would insist upon carrying him off to 
her home in the country. 

The letter contained an enclosure. It was a brief 
notice in print of the dedication and endowment of a 
new cot in a children’s hospital, which, some mouths 
before, Evelyn and Edwin had visited together, to 
see a little child of Lamb’s Court, who had met with 
a serious accident, 

In the printed notice the cot, which was named 
the “ Evelyn Cot,” was said to be given anonymously. 
Edwin's letter supplied the explanation. So she 
read it. Evelyn’s throat swelled, and her eyes filled 
with tears. Thus nobly, generously, delicately, did 
her friend repay what he looked upon as a debt. 

“It is I who have given the Evelyn Cot to the 
hospital,” he wrote, “and I recommend it to you. 
Will you accept the charge in remembrance of our 
friendship? I am writing solemnly, you will say. 
1 am afraid I feel a little solemn to-day. This letter 
is a sort of last farewell. My doctor has seen me 
to-day, and he orders me back to Australia before 
the winter. It is doubtful whether I shall ever 
muster energy enough to eross the ocean again ; and 
in that case | may never see you more. So I leave 
you this cot as a memorial. When you choose little 
patients to occupy it, and when you visit them and 
interest yourself in their welfare, you will perhaps 
remember one who must always, wherever he may 
be, remember you with the warmest affection and 
the deepest gratitude.” 

THE END. 
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BEGINNINGS. 


F.R.S.E., AUTHOR OF “LEADERS IN MODERN 


PHILANTHROPY,” 


SECOND PAPER. 


T is now some four 
or five-and-twenty 


years since a young 









medical student 
attached to — the 
London — Hospital, 
in the W hite- 
Road, who 





chapel 
had been conduet- 
ing a voluntary 
night-school 
anong rough 
boys and girls, 
the children of 
the neighbour- 
hood, found 
himself con- 
fronted with a 
pupil not to be 
easily got quit 
of. After the 
class had been 


A CANDIDATE: 
ENTERING PARTICULARS. 


wR. 


‘ dismissed, a 
little ragged 
boy remained 

standing near the large fire at the end of the room, 

as if decidedly of opinion that it would be more com- 
fortable to spend the bitter wintry night there than 
in any of the wretched hiding holes to which fear of 
the police compelled a homeless child to resort. At 
first Dr. Barnardo would not believe the boy when, 
in answer to the question where he lived, he dog 

But when the 

boy solemnly assured him that man'y other boys 


gedly replied, “ Don’t live nowhere.” 


were in the like predicament, and when he offered to 
take him along and show him the open-air hiding 
places where they would be spending that very night, 
it seemed reasonable to put his story to the test. So, 
fortified with a eup of hot coffee, he and Dr. Barn- 
ardo at length sallied forth, the boy telling his 
own miserable tale, and the kindly medical student 
slipping in a word respecting Him who came to save. 
Somewhere near Houndsditch they came upon an 
empty shed, but no boys lay there—it was too much 
under the observation of the police. Scrambling up 
awall without any help from a ladder, they reached 
the roof of the shed, and there, beyond all doubt, lay 
eleven boys in miserable rags and without other 
covering of any description, some coiled up like dogs, 
others huddled two or three together, others more 
apart. The average age was from nine to four- 
teen. In the severity of a winter night they lay 
asleep, their faces pale with cold and hunger. And 
this was only one little colony of a much larger 


SOME BRITISH HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 


community. “There’s lots more,” said the poor boy; 
but Dr. Barnardo had seen enough to set his heart 
in motion, and his brains too, for he must find some 
way of saving them, 

And the step to which le was directed was to 
open a little home in Stepney with accemmodation 
for five-and-twenty, which was occupied from the 
beginning with poor homeless boys, gathered by him 
from such places as we have described, glad indeed 
of the shelter that enabled them to spend their 
nights so very differently from the time when they 
lived “nowhere.” A man that had five-and-twenty 
boys on his hands would probably be inclined to 
Put it is 
wonderful how the capacity of one’s hands may 


think that these hands were pretty full. 
increase. During the two dozen years that have 
intervened, Dr. Barnardo’s hands have been under- 
His family at 
the present moment amounts to some two thousand, 


going a very wonderful expansion. 


In all, some ten thousand children have passed under 
his care, most of whom have had in some way to be 
set out in the world, and furnished with ways of 
living creditably. It goes without saying that that 
little fellow who had lived nowhere has turned the 
whole current of Dr. Barnardo’s life. Instead of de- 
voting himself to cure diseased bodies, he has devoted 
himself to save soul and body together, and that on 
a scale so great as to seem incredible. 

It would occupy many pages to enumerate the 
various steps by which Dr. Barnardo advanced from 
his “‘small beginnings” to the vast ramifications of 
which he is now earing for two 


When one 


amone neglected children, one 


benevolence by 

begins to work 
finds that 
different eontrivanees have to be resorted to to meet 


thousand children. 
many 
the case. What is suitable for boys may not be 
well adapted for girls. Something like classitication 
must be employed, especially for those who are 
more advanced in years, and more civilised in habits 
than the “green” material that is constantly being 
added to the stock. 
eased, and must be separated from the healthy, and 


Many of the children are dis- 


cared for in hospitals. So Dr, Barnardo was not 
content merely to extend his Stepney Home for 
When he 


soon discovered that it is far better to rear them in 


Boys. began to take charge of girls he 
homes where there is a real family life, than in 
barracks, which he still considers to be fairly adapted 
for boys. Village homes in Essex, in Jersey, and I 
believe in other places, were soon added to the 
establishment. Then accommodation had to be pro- 
vided for the Shoeblack Brigade ; a Labour House 
had to be found for destitute youths, where they 
might get some training for work ; a Free Registry 
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for girls in search of situations ; an All-night Refuge 
to receive destitute children ; and, when Dr. Barn- 
ardo added an emigration scheme to his other 
projects, depéts and distributing homes had to be 
found at Peterborough and Toronto) in’ Canada. 
And no one must suppose that the aspirations of 
Dr. Barnarido’s heart were fulfilled by providing 
merely for the temporal comfort and well-being of 
the children. The great motive that impelled him 
was that they were God's creatures, and until God’s 
image should be restored both to soul and body, the 
grand object of his operations remained unfulfilled. 
How thoroughly all parts of his work are pervaded 
by the missionary spirit, and directed to the great 
end of bringing the children to Christ, and training 
them for His service, no one can be an hour in his 
company, or can read a single report or brochure he 
has issued, without finding the most ample proof. 

It is only recently that Dr. Barnardo has added 
an Emigration Home to his operations, The first. or 


wnong the first, by whom the iuvea of emigration ag 
a great means of saving destitute British children, was 
turned into a reality, was Miss Macpherson. And 
there was a fitness in a lady taking the lead in a 
plan which lays so much stress on family life, and is 
so successful in bringing its sunny influence to bear 
on our poor city waifs. Miss Macpherson’s work, 
too, began as a grain of mustard-seed. Deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the Mildmay Conference (it 
Was at Barnet then), and full of the desire to do 
work for the Lord, she had begun her Christian 
service in Cambridgeshire, but, at the urgent request 
of Christian friends, she became a labourer in the 
“East End.” But she little thought to what her 
labours there were to grow. .~ And no vestige of con- 
ception could she have had then that the great outlet 
for her rescued thousands would be found over the 
sea and far away in distant Canada. Her first care 
was for “the little matchmakers,” the poor mites of 
humanity that were turned into infant slaves to 
make boxes for lucifer matches. In 1869 she was 
able to get possession of the spacious building, now 
so well known as the “Home of Industry,” which 
has been the centre of so mueh varied work, and 
the recipient of such ample blessing. Faney a lady 
building her nest, and inviting her dearest friends 
to come and be with her, in a spot surrounded by 
130,000 of the poorest of the poor, amid thieves’ 
kitchens, tramps’ lodging-houses, costermongers’ dens, 
and the vilest haunts of iniquity! Two years before, 
she had accompanied a sister with her family to 
New York, to help them to get settled, but owing to 
the ill-health of her brother-in-law, the family had 
to return to England as they went. But they did 
not return without ideas. Miss Macpherson had got 
anew view in New York of what faith and courage 
could enable Christian women to do for their Lord, 
and perhaps she had got a glimpse of the thought 
that our own unoccupied West, with its great demand 
for labour, and for such labour as children could 
give, might form a receptacle for her rescued wails. 
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Making 


The first emigration projects were of a more general 
kind—mixed parties of men, women, and children. 
The scheme with which her name is more specially 
identified, the emigration of children, began in 1870. 

It needed some courage for the Pilgrim Fathers to 
set sail for America; it needed hardly less for a lady 
to go on board the Peruvian, on the 12th of May, 
1870, with one hundred boys rescued from erime and 
misery in the lowest haunts of London, to settle 
them in a colony where she was a complete stranger, 
and vet for them engagements in agricultural work, 
for which they had had no training! But it was 
not an insane venture, plunged into without rhyme 
or reason, The children had had a Christian and 
moral training, a training in the spirit of service, 
and it was known that their rawness in agriculture 
would be no obstacle to their engagement by the 
farmers, Who were keen for assistance. Still, it was 
a great venture. But the work had been undertaken 
for the Lord. The command to “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unte a land which I shall shew thee,” 
had seemed to come from Him; and she went forth, 
not knowing whither she went. Her faith was 
amply rewarded. At Quebee she might have dis- 
posed of all her hundred; she left eleven. At 
Montreal the same: she left twenty-three; at 
Belleville eight; the rest at Toronto. In June, 
1870, it was the good-fortune of the present writer 
to meet Miss Maepherson at the house of the late 
Hon. George Brown, afterwards Prime Minister of 
Canada. She had just placed at his farm the last 
two boys of the hundred, and very happy she was at 
the highly successful achievement of her purpose. 
But Miss Macpherson is not one of those who 
readily learn to “vest and be thankful.” The 
Council of the county of Hastings presented her 
with a house at Belleville capable of containing two 
hundred, and her friend and companion, Miss Bil- 
brough, undertook to furnish and take charge of it 
as a home for the reception of future emigrants. 
Meanwhile her brother-in-law, Mr. Merry, brought 
out other seventy boys, while Miss Macpherson 
hastened home, and before autumn was over brought 
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out another hundred. And every year the same 
work has gone on, and hundreds more emigranis 
have been taken out. And very happy have the 
results usually been. Only two or three per cent. 
have turned out good-for-nothing; the overwhelm- 
ing majority are useful, and exemplary, and often 
Christian citizens. Had they remained as_ they 
were in London, the proportion would most likely 
have been the very opposite—two or three per cent. 
respectable, and the rest blackguards, 

When we say that Miss Macpherson has taken to 
Canada 4,600 destitute children, and placed them in 
situations of comfort and promise, we tell but a 
fraction of her work, for it would never do to send 
to another land the reclaimed waifs of East London 
without training and preparation. The Home of 
Industry to receive the raw material; an English 
country Home to work it up; and a reception Home 
in Canada to take in the emigrants on their arrival, 
and be a centre of operations in the Colony—have 
all to be maintained in a state of unflagging activity, 
and with that earnest, but trustiul and restful spirit 
which says, “ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” The various opera- 
tions connected with the Home of Industry embrace 
a widows’ sewing class, mothers’ meetings, factory 
girls’ classes, evening schools for young men and 
boys, Gospel meetings and Bands of Hope, lodging- 
house visitation, and a Bible flower mission. The 
sum needed to carry it on, under the most eco- 
nomical management, and with a vast amount of 
volunteer labour, averages £5,000 a year. The 
emigration of each child costs about £10. The 
condition of the children in Canada often seems almost 
too good to be true. The writer can say this, not 
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from hearsay, but from personal observation, For 
many years his wife has been connected with the 
work ; for Miss Macpherson has the great happiness 
He has 


seen in a number of cases children rescued from the 


of having led many others to engage in it. 


worst surroundings in Edinburgh, when placed in 
Canada, clothed, civilised, bright, and happy, serving 
God and benefiting their fellow-men. The change 
has often brought before his mind the text, “ Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the 
wines of a dove covered with silver and her feathers 
with yellow gold.” 


But it is not Edinburgh but Glaseow that furn- 
ishes the great record connected with Scotland 
of progress from Small Beginnings. The name of 
William Quarrier is now a household word, particu- 
larly in the west of Scotland, for faith, hope, and 
charity, for the warm Christian heart that feels for 
the «distressed, and the wise head and skilful hand 
that know how to relieve it. At the age of eight, 
Quarrier once stood in the High Street of Glasgow, 
bareheaded, barefooted, cold and hungry, having tasted 
no food for a day and a half; and as he gazed at one 
person after another passing along, and none noticing 
him, the first glimmer of his life-work came before 
him—he thought if he were like them he would 
make some provision for poor children. When the 
truth as it is in Jesus took hold on him, the de- 
sire was strengthened, and Dr. Guthrie’s efforts for 
ragged-schools in Edinburgh gratified him greatly. 
And as in so many similar cases, it was one par- 
ticular boy that set him to work. 
shoeblack, and someone had robbed him of his 


The boy was a 
stock-in-trade. Mr. Quarrier tried to soothe him, 
and eave him what he needed to resume business. 
He went home and wrote a letter to the newspapers 
on the necessity of organising the shoeblacks into a 
brigade. Some said it ought to be; others were 
ingenious in finding excuses ; for instance, that Glas- 
gow Was so rainy a place and the streets so muddy 
that there was no use getting one’s boots brushed. 
Mr. Quarrier began to think that if anything were 
to be done, he would have to take the burden of it 
himself. 
Glasgow, heard of her work at home and in Canada, 


Soon after, he met Miss Maepherson in 


and was so stirred in spirit as to resolve that if the 
Lord sent him £1,000 or £2,000 to begin with, he 
would start a Home and eare for the destitute child- 
ren ot Glasgow. On the Ist of September, 1871, le 
published a letter in the Glasgow newspapers showing 
the urgent need for such a Home. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember he got a letter from a gentleman in London 
promising £2,000. Tt was like a direct communiea- 
tion from Heaven, and no prophet or apostle ever 
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felt himself more solemnly under the sanction of a 
Divine call than Mr. Quarrier, with this letter in his 
hand. On the 18th of November he had opened a 
workshop in Renfrew Lane, rudely fitted up for a 
Home. The first boy, though he came in dripping 
rags, Was rather put out to find he had no comrade; 
but he stayed ; and next night he brought another, 
And thus, from this 
small beginning, began the work whieh has now 


and so the ball began to roll. 


advanced to so gigantic a scale, carried on in the 
City Homes, which cost £12,000, and the Homes at 
Bridge of Weir, on which there has already been an 
outlay of £50,000. 
tute children are cared for, of whom between three and 


In these about five hundred desti- 


four hundred are sent yearly to Canada. To carry 
on the work requires about £10,000 a year, in addi- 
tion to what is needed for buildings. AIL this money 
has come to Mr. Quarrier unasked, The work is 
carried on in simple trust on Him in whose name 
and for whose glory it is undertaken ; and without 
having ever asked a farthing from man, Mr. Quarrier 
has got it as he needed it, and believes without any 
miseiving that whatever else is needed will unfail- 
ingly be found, 

Take the railway from Glasgow to Greenock, leave 
at Bridge of Weir station, and drive on a couple of 
miles. That fresh, neat, bright settlement you come 
to is Mr. Quarrier’s village. Scattered over an un- 
dulating park of forty acres, sloping down to the 
river Gryfe, you find about a aozen villas, each a 
cottage home, named after some conspicuous giver, 
presided over by a cottage mother, and, where there 
are boys, a cottage father too. Storehouse, in- 
firmary, school, and chureh vary the aspect of the 
settlement. Inside all is fresh and bright, for 
Mr. Quarrier believes in beauty of form and colour, 
and hates your poorhouse dinginess, And _ that 
strange phenomenon near the river is actually a 
ship, although fixed on solid mother earth, the gift 
of a lady friend, and designed as a training ship to 
prepare for a seafaring life sch boys as desire it, 
and may be trusted to carry the spirit of Christ 
among our seamen. And Mr. Quarrier goes on, 
toiling and rejoicing, untroubled by fear of failure 
His life 


and his work are a signal exemplifeation of Dr. 


or of being left high and dry as the ship. 
Carey's principle—* Ask great things, expect great 
things of God,” 


And thus our British orphan homes, the number 
of which might easily be multiplied tenfold if the 
space available allowed, have reached their great 
dimensions through the same means as the Con- 
tinental Homes of our last paper—through faith and 
prayer, 
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BY THE REV, 


IZ HO of us ean claim to be free from all 


‘ | 4 prejudice % The 
Mj 
z 


truly judicial 
faculty is a rare endowment. A 
large, open, symmetrical mind is not 
a common gift. It is not an easy 
inatter to preserve an honest and 
impartial mind in the competition 


old: 


equally to favour modern claim and 


as between things new and 
old custom, to regard the youngest child Benjamin 
of modern theory, with no more favour than the elder 
son Reuben of long service ; each fairly valued and 
appreciated both in their differences and respective 
excellences, and to give each its suited blessing. 

We are born into a world where a thousand old 
and precious opinions and customs have long held 
sway; Where, too, a multitude of new truths lie 
buried and waiting for our recognition, and asking 
us for their due inheritance. Between these two op- 
posing forces our minds are placed as between two 
God their 
play to be for our brightening and enrichment. 
that we often fall 


great revolving wheels. means inter- 
Our weakness and trouble is 
greatly in love with ove wheel and abuse the other. 
We forget that all things are double—light and 
shadow, ebb and flow, day and night, cause and 
effect, centripetal and centrifugal, life and death, 
up and down, here and there, forward and back- 
ward, before and behind, root and fruit, poetry and 
prose, Law and Grace, 
We get so enamoured—prejudiced—in favour of 
one wheel, one set of opinions, one pole of the magnet, 
that the other realm of truth lies practically closed 
tous. Then our minds lose the value and benefit of 
search. The still pendulum makes no progress on the 
face of the clock of destiny. Repose has already 
shut the door of truth, has lost the key, and is too 
idle to look for it. 


because it is not new, or we reject the new because 


Hlence we either reject the old 


it is not old, or else we indolently care neither to 
adjust the claims of new or old, preferring the rest of 
decay to the song and life of spring. 

I have seen a porter at the railway station ona 
dark evening walking towards me with his lamp. 
So long as he walked directly forward and held his 
lamp square, a bright white light shone, which made 
all thines clear. Let him turn himself or his lantern, 
only a little, and the light now shines through a 
piece of dull red, or clouded green glass, and I now see 
little or nothing. Weall have our glasses of red and 
green prejudices, and we need but a very slight effort 
to see all things in the dim lights they cast on what 
we look at. Said Dr. Taylor, of Norwich (a stout 
Unitarian), “I have been through every word of the 


Hebrew Scriptures seventeen times ; and if the 


doctrine of the Atonement were there I should have 
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PREJUDICE. 


H. LOVELL, 


found it.,.—“T do not think you would,” replied 
John Newton, “for I once went to light my candle, 
and I could not because the extinguisher was left on 
it.” God’s noblemen are they who are able to remove 
the extinguisher of prejudice from their mind: they 
who are never weary in searching for truth, and 
never afraid to give truth due welcome when found. 
There is no nobler or rarer mark of a great mind than 
truth 


is not the realm she 


freedom from prejudice. But must be con- 
Accident 


Her claims will need careful scrutiny, and 


stantly searched for. 
loves. 
patient pondering—but a first indispensable claim is, 
that the that his 
measures, and weights, and scales have not been 


searcher’s eyes be open; and 


tampered with. Honesty of effort, with a false 
measure in its hand, of which it is ignorant, will not 
the truth. When 
people play at blindman’s buff, they search; but then 


avail to make us familiar with 


they search with bandages round their eyes. Before 
we are qualified to search for truth, the bandages 
which have been tied around us, by many a dear 
and loving hand, must be removed and we must be 
free ; to be rightly equipped in the search for truth, 
our eyes must be open, and we must have ight. 
There are voices to be heard in solitude we cannot 
hear in scciety. Society will tell me what man’s 
opinion is; but solitude is the season for the converse 
of the mind with God, The turnstile to the temple 
of truth only admits one at a time. Secondhand 
opinion and religion are no better than secondhand 
clothes. They each render some service, but do not 


What we 


others is of far less value to us than that which we 


well become their wearers. hear from 
see for ourselves. 

Mr. Ruskin says that the difference between great 
and mean art consists in this, “ looking @// the facts 
full in the face, seizing them with earnestness and 
intensity, fathoming them with deep faculty, dealing 
with them with unalarmed intelligence and unhurried 
strength, ordering them by the strength of human 
will, consummating their good, restraining their evil, 
and so making them, to the utmost, memorable, 
serviceable, and beautiful.” Now that perfect vision, 
intense handling, and open reception of all the facts, 
and then using them for highest good, is precisely 
One of 


the chief reasons for ‘nany failures in life lies here : 


the condition of noble life as of great art. 


all the aspects of a case are not seen, the hopeful 
and favourable, which we wish to see, are magnified ; 
the unfavouradle and antagonistic, which we do noé 
wish to see, are put aside, not reckoned with, and 
ignored, ; 

Our age is great in secondhand opinion, whilst 
Men invest their 
Political life is often a matter of 


individuality is at a great discount. 
money in crowds, 


momentary panic. Constituencies are most fickle 
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Men are worshipped to-day and deserted to-morrow. 
Carlyle could moralise about Irving losing the esteem 
of the multitude; he himself has been both fashion- 
able and spurned. He who simply runs with the 
crowd will find himself carried in many diverse 
directions. 

When truth is sought for, life and intercourse 
with others will be ever fresh and interestit How 


is. 
many persons in society find the conversation dull and 


“ec 


lifeless. The “weather,” “servants,” and gossip of 
the locality, are often the only topies of converse. 
Such talkers are only social echoes, not voices. A 
mind open to receive all facts, that sees and thinks 
for itself, eager in its quest of truth, will be full of 
childlike simplicity, as fresh as spring flowers and 
bright as a summer sky. 

In reading the Bible, no duty is more important, 
no charm greater, than to try and read unbiassed by 
mere opinion or tradition, and to remember the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ saying, “God hath more light and 
truth ready to break forth from His Word.” To 
keep a mind ever open, while ever prayerful for 
Divine guidance, eager to know the whole truth, re- 
fusing to settle down in the selfish enjoyment of 
“rest and be thankful,” is both a sign of life and 
power and the secret of youth and freshness. 

When truth has been found, it will still often 
need courage to follow its guidanee. Lions’ dens are 
not confined to the past for the truth-seeker, and 
lions’ mouths are still open. Even within us the 
voices of pride, fear, self-interest, and prudence will 
seek to persuade us or frighten us from our path 
and duty. Outside us, custom and the crowd will 
have to be reckoned with. To be driven by men 
we shall find will require little effort, but to follow 
the leading of God will involve both courage and 
sacrifice, No history is more splendid than the 
history of the men who have found the truth, and 


Tue Quiver. 


for the sake of conscience dared to suffer, that 
they might make the Truth their possession, aud 
become priests in her service. Some of our 
river plants can only blossom in the sunlit at- 
mosphere. Hence they overcome all obstacles until 
in the freedom of the air they lift to the light and 
sun their crown of white flowers. We get rooted 
in the river of prejudice; custom incessantly flows 
down upon us; our business is to search for the 
higher atmosphere of truth, and then express our- 
selves in the “white flower of a blameless life.” We 
must carefully guard the spéréé in which we search 
for the truth. Seekers for the truth should not be 
sour, dogmatic, or unlovely people. We may not 
search for the truth merely to procure aimeunition 
with which to fire into other people. We may not 
hold the truth as a policeman does his truncheon, 
merely to use for defensive purposes and unpleasant 
incidents. The daylight blesses all, harms none, 
never becomes a monopoly; so should we use the 
truth. Selfishness and sourness are no suitable 
garments for the truth. 

It is said that when Archbishop Ussher was an old 
man, and his sight faile’ somewhat, he was still very 
fond of reading. So the good old man used to begin 
the day in his palace in a room into which the sun- 
shine came, As the sun crept round the building, 
so the archbishop with his book would go from room 
to room, always getting the sunlight to shine upon 
the volume as he read. We should aim to go from 
truth to truth, from light to light, until the perfect 
day dawn and the shadows pass ; until we stand 
within all shadows, in that light where error and 
ignorance and prejudice cannot live ; until we come 
to that Palace where they need no candle, and 
where the Lord God giveth light for ever, One 
of Heaven's chief glories will be, it will be the home 
of perfect truth and complete freedom from prejudice. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


HO wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
Some of our readers may be sur- 
prised to be asked, and may be in- 
clined to answer, without further 
consideration, “ St. Paul, of course.” 
And indeed such is the title in our Bibles—‘* The 
Epistie of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” 
Most of us, however, know that the question is 
a vexed one, and we fall back comfortably on 
the thought that while we may be uncertain as to 
the authorship, we need not have any doubt what- 
ever as to the Divine authority of this profound ex- 
position of the Spiritual fulfilment of the old Coven- 
ant in the New. No treatise in the whole Bible can 


BY THE VEN. ARTHUR GORE, M.A.,, 


ARCHDEACON OF MACCLESFIELD. 


better afford to dispense with external support, 
while, on the other hand, no writing can appeal to 
more immediate and direct external testimony as 
to its use in the Church. Not more than thirty years 
separated the Epistle to the Hebrews from that 
of St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. And 
so completely is St. Clement’s Epistle saturated with 
the phrases and the spirit of its predecessor that, 
in Dr. Westeott’s words, “the whole Epistle seems 
So remarkably 
is this the case that in after days, when doubts as 


transfused into Clement’s mind.” 


to the author hegan to be felt, there were those 
who attributed the substance of the work to St. Paul 
and its words to St. Clement. Now, no primitive 
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authority exceeds or perhaps equals in weight that of 
st. Clement. If he had oniy used the title in our 
own Bible, “ The Epistle of Paul,” he would have 
saved the world volumes of controversy. This 
he did not do, but what he has cone is quite as 
valuable. He has shown us how completely the 
Epistle was accepted in the first days as canonical, 
by Rome and Corinth, then the greatest Churches of 
Western Christendom, 

It is not for us to plunge into the great contest. 
We must not even presume to bold the balance 
between the contending theories. Anyone who 
wishes to read an able and thoroughgoing defence of 
St. Paal’s claim may find it in Bishop Wordsworth, 
or in Dr. Kay’s Introduction, in the “ Speaker's 
Commentary”; anyone who desires an unsparing 
denunciation of the same may have recourse to 
Archdeacon Farrar’s “ Early Days of Christianity.” 
If there be those who would keep out of the 
region of controversy, and who may crave the 
sentence of an impartial judge, they cannot do 
better than read the chapter on the Epistle in 
Professor Salmon’s “Introduction to the New 
Testament.” 

The momenta of the controversy are easily grasped. 
On St. Paul’s side it is alleged that the Eastern 
Church accepted the Epistle as from his pen without 
any question, until the days of Origen (A.D, 186— 
253). He, for the first time, hesitates. ‘IT should 
say,” he writes, “that the sentiments are the Apostle’s, 
but the language and composition belong to some- 
one who recorded what the Apostle said, and, as it 
were, took notes of the things spoken of by the 
Master.”* “It is not without reason,” he adds, 
“that the ancients have handed it down as Paul’s”— 


’ 


the “ancients ” in Origen’s day must have been very 
near the beginning—“ but who wrote the Epistle, 
God only knows certainly.” In the Western Church 
there are no references to the Epistle, after that of 
Clement, for more than a century. When we begin 
to hear of it, we find doubts thrown on its canonical 
authority ; and the doubts are made to rest on the 
alleged fact that it was not written by an Apostle. 
This, of course, seems a weighty argument against 
St. Paul; but Dr. Kay deftly turns it the other way. 
It is plain, he argues, that the Western Chureh 
accepted as canonical only that whieh was aposto- 
lical ; now, St. Clement and the Western Church of 
his day accepted this Epistle as canonical ; therefore 
they believed it to be apostolical ; but if it were 
written by an Apostle, it could not have been 
written by any other than St. Paul. The contempor- 
ary Western Church, therefore, is on St. Paul’s side. 
Such is Dr. Kay’s judgment. 

The opponents of the Pauline authorship allege 
that the Western Chureh is unanimously against it ; 
even Clement himself does not mention St. Paul's 
name ; and that such testimony as can be adduced 
from the Eastern Church belongs to an uncritical 
age. As soon as that Church began to think, with 

* See Salmon, p. 515. 
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its great thinker Origen, it began to doubt. And 
then, they pyofess to have the internal evidence 
wholly on thpir side. The Epistle does not begin 
like one of St. Paul’s, and it is foolish to say that the 
Apostle did not want to be known, lest he should not 
be received, for the writer refers familiarly to “ our 
brother Timothy,” and promises himself to come and 
see them, as if they were on the most friendly terms 
(chap. xiii. 23). The style throughout does not reeall 
St. Paul to our minds. It is much less impassioned, 
less personal, more stately, and more consistently 
argumentative throughout. ‘The writer, furthermore, 
seems to place himself outside the apostolic band when 
he writes of the “ great salvation, which... was con- 
firmed unte us by them that heard Him,” language 
which St. Paul would not have used; least of all 
It is to 
no purpose, say they finally, to make lists of words 


when writing to those of the Circumeision. 


and phrases, and turns of thought peculiar to 
St. Paul, because on all hands it is acknowledged 
that the treatise came from one of the companions of 
the Apostle who had learnt the Gospel at his lips, 
and who would therefore, in his measure, think as 
he thought and write as he wrote. 

If we abandon St. Paul, or assign to him only the 
substantial, and not the formal authorship, we are 
“Who wrote 
the Epistle?” still remains unanswered. One of 
Not Timothy, 
who is mentioned in it; not Titus, not St. Luke, not 


still by ne means out of the wooed, 
St. Paul's companions, but which ? 


Clement, not Barnabas, answers Dr. Farrar, for 
various reasons, the reasons against Barnabas 
Thus, by the 
exhaustive process, everyone is shut out except 
Apollos, 


his favour, A Jew, a man of Alexandria—the 


seeming, possibly, a little weak." 
Everything we read of Apollos is in 


language and thought of the Epistle are Alexan- 
drine—an eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures 
—he seems completely qualified for the work. It 
surely was a “flash of happy intuition” which 
suggested his name to Martin Luther. The Arch- 
deacon’s enthusiasm grows with his subject. He 
becomes as confident as if he were in the room while 
Apollos wrote ; and he makes his readers feel very 
uncomfortable if they venture, even in their secret 
souls, to hold any other opinion. It is provoking, 
when our zeal for Apollos has been worked up to 
something like absolute conviction, to turn to the un- 
impassioned Irish professor and to find that indeed 
he has not much to say against Luther's guess, save 
that Luther was the first to make it; then, he points 
to the damaging fact that Barnabas may put in a 
claim resting on authority much earlier and by no 
Tertullian (A.D. 193—216), 
apparently expressing the current belief of his time, 


means so conjectural. 


or at least of his circle, which was a wide one, 
attributes the Epistle to Barnabas. “1 do not see,” 
adds Dr. Salmon, “how to avoid the conclusion that 
at the beginning of the third century the received 
opinion iv the Roman and African Church was that 


* “Karly Days of Christianity,” i. 333. 






























































































762. THE QUIVER. 


Barnabas was the author of the Epistle.”* It is 
not, be it observed, Tertullian, but the Chureh of 
Tertullian’s day, that we have to place over against 
Luther. 

Thus our convictions are disturbed again. How 
is the question to be settled? In our perplexity 
we turn to another, and inquire, To whom was the 
Epistle addressed? Now on this point, certainly, 
there would seem to be little room for difference of 
opinion. Most of us had imagined that the Jews 
in Jerusalem, or at least in Palestine, were the first 
recipients of the Epistle, and we had supposed our- 
selves capable of detecting certain references to the 
approaching destruction of the Holy City, and the 
dangers in which the Christians would be involved 
thereby.j But this belief is no longer to be left to 
us in peace. The author of “The Early Days of 
Christianity” points out, with great force, that 
Apollos could not possibly have written such a 
letter to the Mother Church ; in no way was he in 
a position to do se. Here, then, is a dilemma; we 
may have either Jerusalem or Apollos—we cannot 
have both. In other ways Jerusalem would have 
done very weil, particularly in this, that the writer 
writes as if there were no people but Jews in the 
world; “as though heathendom were practically 
non-existent ;” | but it cannot be helped. Another 
resting-place must be found for this much-troubled 
document; and, at last, after a search through all the 
Churches, it is consigned to the Jewish portion of that 
at Ephesus ! || Can we really accept this conclusion 

Ephesus instead of Jerusalem ? and only a portion 
of the Church at Ephesus, utterly ignoring all the rest ? 

How is it if we turn to Barnabas? Let us_ place 
him well before our minds; the Son of Consolation or 
exhortation ; the Levite well acquainted with the 
Temple ritual; the old and trusted friend of the 
first Apostles. Let us recall the time, about which, 
happily, there is no disagreement—the days shortly 
preceding the downfall of Jerusalem. Dr. Salmon 
supposes Barnabas paying a visit to Jerusalem. He 
finds the Church oppressed by unbelieving Jews ; 
many are falling away. Invited to speak, his ex- 
hortation turns on the danger and disgrace of giving 
up the better for t! 


e worse ; on the superiority of 


Jesus over the angelic and human mediators through 


* Introduction, p. 528. 

+ Ch. iv. 9; vi. 18-20; viii. 8 and 13; x. 12, 13, 19-22, 36-39; 
xi. 40-xii. 13; xii. 22, 25-29; xiii. 10, 13, 14. 

+ ** Karly Days of Christianity,” p. 330. 
[bid., p. 33h. 











whom the Jews boasted to have received their Law ; 
on the grandeur of His High-Priesthood in contrast 
with Aaron’s; on the efticacy of His Atonement 
when weighed against the shadows of the Law. Such 
teaching, in those treublous times, the surviving 
Apostles and elders might well desire to have in 
permanent form. Was this treatise the answer 
Certainly, 
from the lips and from the pen of Barnabas, perhaps 


subsequently given to sueh a wish ? 


alone among those outside the apostolic band, would 
the Church in Jerusalem obediently and thankfully 
submit to such instruction. 

We do not profess to have settled any of these 
questions, The Epistle may have been written by 
St. Paul; more probably by one of his disciples, 
Among these we seem to be limited in our choice to 
Apollos and Barnabas. If, with this alternative, 
the other—that between Jerusalem and Ephesus— 
be foreed upon us, we incline to Jerusalem and not 
Ephesus, and, as a consequence, to Barnabas and not 
Apollos, 

We have only to repeat, and with emphasis, 
what has been said at the beginning of this paper. 
The Divine authority of the Epistle is uot in any 
way affected by the questions raised concerning its 
authorship, Of Barnabas we know that “he was a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith” ;* 
of Apollos that he was “ mighty in the Scriptures,” 
“fervent in spirit,” and that “he helped them much 
which had believed through grace.” + But even in- 
dependently of its origin, the Epistle, by its own 
weight, takes an unquestionable place among those 
Canonical books, “‘of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church.” {It is the “ keystone binding 
together that succession of inspired men which 
spans over the ages between Moses and St. Jolin. 
It teaches the Christian student the substantial 
identity of the revelation of God, whether given 
through the prophets or through the Son ; for it 
shows that God's purposes are unchangeable 
It is a pattern to every Christian teacher of the 
method in which larger views should be imparted 
gently, reverently, and seasonably—to feeble spirits 
prone to cling to ancient forms, and to rest in aceus- 
tomed feelings.” 

I do not attempt any analysis of the Epistle, 
because one such as [I could here give may be easily 
and much better found by the reader for himself. 
One more elaborate would require not a page but a 
volume to contain it. 

t Article VI. 


+ Acts xviii. 24, 25, 28. 


* Acts xi. 24. 
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The lily must decay ; 

The rose, that blooms beneath the hill, 
Must shortly fade away : 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age 


And stormy passion’s rage. 








May shake the soul with sorrow’s power, 


| With heavenly rays to shine ; 
| Whose years, with changeless virtue crowned, 
| Were all alike divine; 
| Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
| We seek Thy grace alone: 
| In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still Thine own. 
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CICELY. 


A STORY OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


L, 
re |" ATHER! 
Father! 
It cannot be 
true!” cried 
Cicely, in deep 
agitation. “A 
warrant of ar- 





rest against 
you! You ae- 
cused of high 
treason! I will 
not—-cannot 
believe it! 
Nay, it is as- 
suredly some 






vile, wicked slander !” 
“And that is as true a 
word as ever you spoke, Mis- 
tress Cicely,” spoke out Jakes, the trusty serving- 
man, who was standing before his master, splashed 
from head to foot with mud, from the speed with 
whieh he had ridden home with his tidings of terror 


and woe ; “ but heads have fallen at the block before 





now at the voice of slander, and 

But the man paused suddenly, for Cicely had 
turned very white, and shrank back as if she had 
received a blow. There was something of despair- 
ing wildness in the look she turned upon her father. 

Sir John Deloraine motioned to the servant to 
retire, and he stepped respectfully back till almost 
out of earshot ; but he did not quit the long gal- 
lery in which his master sat, and he seemed un- 
willing to let him out of his sight. 

* Father,” said Cicely, “ what does it mean? 
Tell me!” 

“Tt means, my dear, that some plot has just been 
discovered that aims not only at the restoration of the 
banished monarch, but at the life of King William. 
My name is said to be down amongst those of the 
conspirators, and a warrant has been issued for my 
apprehension.” 

“Father ! father! it cannot be!” 
passionately. “ The King cannot think such a thing 


cried Cicely 


of you.” 

“My dear child, the King is surrounded by zealous 
partisans, some of them inimical to me, and the 
name of Deloraine is too deeply connected with that 
of the House of Stuart not to fall under easy snspi- 
cion. You know, my love, that, deeply as I deplored 
the late King’s bigotry and infatuation, I was per- 
sonally attached to him, and he tome; and although 
I could not link myself with his policy, nor feel 
justified in following him into exile, yet neither 
could 7 remain at Court to weleome his successor, 
I respect King William heartily, and I love our 


‘weet princess his wife ; but hereditary instinct is 


too strong for me te witness the downfall of a noble 
house without a pang, albeit | know well that they 
have brought this downfall upon themselves. — | 
have many foes at Court and in the Couneil, and to 
the King T am unknown, Small wonder, then, if 
my name should fall into disgrace, or even, in these 
strange, troubled times, my head should fall beneath 
the axe. Nay, Cicely, my dear love, do not look 
thus. I am innocent, and we know that there is 
a Power above watching over us all.” 

Cicely recovered herself quickly. 

“If you are innocent, dear father, they cannot hurt 
you, surely?” 
He looked away out of the window. He could 
not meet her eye; and Cicely, calling to mind all 
she knew of the extraordinary injustice and harsh- 
ness of the eriminal code, and the treatment of 
prisoners on trial, shuddered and grew white to the 
lips. 

“T have enemies at Court, my dear,” he said, 

“Colonel Widdrington 2” 

“Yes; and he is high in favour, just now, for 


said Cicely, faltering. 
many valuable services rendered. He is a danger- 
ous foe.” 

Cicely pressed her hands closely together, striving 
after calmness. She had no mother, no- sister, 
no brother to stand by her in this trial. Her 
father was all-in-all to her, and she was but 
eighteen. What could she do if he were taken 
from her—if this most terrible thing were to come 
to pass?” 

“ Father,” 
you do?” 

“ Nothing 


Fadl 


she asked tremblingly, “what shall 


my dear child ; wait quietly here, and 
trust all to the merey of our Father above.” 

Cicely looked round with something akin to despair 
in her eyes. The faithful Jakes saw it, and stepped 
forward once again. 

“Asking your pardon, sir, for my boldness, but I 
can’t stand by and see you throw your hfe away, if 
*t were only for the sake of our sweet Mistress Cicely 
here. The devil is too busy abroad in the world just 
now for us to be idle, and the good Lord helps those 
who help themselves. Innocence isn’t enough in 
these days, sir, not when yon’ve get malicious 
enemies! “lis no use tempting fate, sir, That 
Colonel Widdrington knows that you know his 
black, treacherous past, and hell never rest till 
you are swept out of his path.  There’s no 
enemy so bitter as a turncoat who has been a 
friend. 
never rest till he has seen vou safe to the bleek o 


‘Tis he that is on your track now, and he'll 


the gibbet. Sir, vou must hide—you must hide 
yourself till the storm has swept by. It is the 
only way—the only way.” 

“To hide is to admit my guilt,” said Sir John, 
““T will not do it,” 

















“In these days, sir,” said Jakes stoutly, “ disere- 


tion is often the better part of valour. Believe me, 
itis the only way.” And he glanced at his young 
mistress with a significant gesture. 

Cicely flung herself at her father’s feet. 

“For my sake, father! Dear father, for the sake 
of your only child! Ah, do not break my heart—do 
not leave me fatherless |” 

He laid his hand tenderly upon her head, 

“For your sake, then, Cicely,” he answered gently. 
“Only for yours, my child!” 


COLONEL WIDDRINGTON and Captain Lorimer were 
riding leisurely through the summer twilight in the 
direction of the Priory House, Market Bishopsthorpe. 
Some dozen mounted men-at-arms followed them at 
a short 


distance, laughing and 


chatting amongst 
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themselves, though their superiors were somewhat 
silent. 

“Ah!” said the Colonel at length, with an expression 
of malignant satisfaction playing over his face, “‘ there 
is the place at last. We have run the old fox te earth.” 

“Tn faith, there has been little of the chase in our 
task,” answered the younger man, with something of 
scorn in his tone. “Sir John Deloraine is in his own 
house, and there we shall surprise him. For my part, 
I like something more exciting than the arrest of an 
old man upon the evidence of some treacherous spy. 
No doubt the man is a Jacobite ; but I confess I 
have little confidence in these King’s-evidence men. 
A fellow who ean betray his own confederates ean 
betray the innocent as well.” 

Colonel Widdrington turned his head aside for a 
moment, his face darkening malignantly. 

“That is, after all, no concern of ours,” he said, 
** We haye only to carry out our orders,” 
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“Just so, and our orders are to arrest Sir John 
Deloraine. You feel certain he is to be found 
here?” 

“(Quite certain. He has been here for many 
months to my certain knowledge. He can hardly 
have received notice of our approach. All has been 
done with such secrecy and despatch.” 

Captain Lorimer laughed lightly. 

“A secret that is at the merey of a dozen fellows 
like that,” with a glance over his shoulder, “is hardly 
likely to remain a secret long.” 

The Colonel scowled a little, but remembering the 
lonely character of the road traversed, thought it 
hardly likely their errand had preceded them. In 
silence they rode at length into the courtyard, and 
knocked for admittance upon the great oak door. 

This was speedily opened by a man in the Deloraine 
livery. Everything in and about the house appeared 
quiet and undisturbed. 

“We have business with Sir Jolin Deloraine,” said 
the Colonel, as he and his subordinate dismounted 
and advanced a few paces into the hall. “I must 
request that he favour us with a private interview 
upon a matter that will not brook delay.” 

“ My master is not at home,” answered the man. 

“That is false, sirrah!” was the stern response. 
“ He is here, and [ insist upon seeing him instantly.” 

“He is not here,” was the reply; “he left home 
upon business some hours ago. I do not think that 
he returns to-night.” 

The two officers exchanged glances. Colonel Wid- 
drington looked so furious that his subordinate 
thought it well to put the next question. 

“Who is there in the house who will know his 
movements and his whereabouts ? ” 

“There is Mistress Cicely—mayhap she would 
know.” 

“ His daughter ?” 

* Yes,” 

“Then we will see her instantly—lead on.” 

“ Ask Mistress Cicely if she will do us the honour 
to grant us an interview,” amended Captain Lorimer, 
who by no means admired the rough abruptness of 
his Colonel’s address. 

The man vanished for a moment, and then return- 
ing, asked them to follow him, whereupon he showed 
them into a leng, lofty, panelled room, with a row 
of pointed windows opened to the summer night, 
furnished with great taste and luxury as a with- 
drawing-room. One lamp hanging from the vaulted 
ceiling was all the illumination, save the doubtful 
light of a silver moon ; and beneath the lamp stood 
a slight girlish figure, robed all in gleaming white, 
the straight heavy folds of the dress she wore giving 
her an added height and dignity as she stood, self- 
possessed and calm, awaiting the strangers who had 
intruded upon her at this late hour. 

The soldiers removed their plumed hats and bowed 
low. She replied by a graceful reverence, and then, 
resuming her seat in the antique high-backed chair 
beside a flower-strewn table, she motioned to her 
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guests to be seated likewise, and leaned back in an 
attitude of graceful ease. 

“You want my father, I am told, gentlemen, 
He left home this afternoon, and at present I do not 
know where he is to be found. Can you not leave 
some letter or message which I can deliver to him 
upon his return ?” 

“He left this afternoon—suddenly 7” 

“Well, yes, perhaps it was sudden. I had not 
heard him mention it before.” 

“Was he agitated—disturbed ?” 

Cicely smiled slightly as she looked straight at 
her interlocutor, toying with a rose that she held 
in one hand. 

“Oh, no! Why should he be 2” 

The Colonel gazed keenly at her. Was she as 
innocent as she looked? He thought not. 

“Mistress Cicely, pardon my plainness of speech, 
but you know more of your father’s whereabouts 
than you will admit. He is in hiding.” 

Possibly she took this piece of intelligence almost 
too quietly, merely lifting her eyebrows, and remain- 
ing silent. 

“And you know where he is ?” 

She looked steadily in the speaker's face. “ No, 
I do not,” she said. 

“Yet you admit he is flying from the pursuit of 
justice.” 

Her eyes flashed then. 

“T admit no such thing. If justice were all he 
had to look for, he would not need to hide.” 

Colonel Widdrington smiled ironically.“ Thank 
you, Mistress Cicely—that is quite enough ; not but 
what I knew it before. He was here this morning ; 
he fled this afternoon. It is all very plain ; and the 
best thing that you can do for yourself and him 
now is quietly to reveal the nature of his hiding- 
place.” 

Cicely was very pale, but her young face put ona 
look of resolution beyond her years. She gazed 
with unutterable scorn into the face of her father’s 
foe. 

“You will not? Then it will be my duty to 
prosecute a search. I have a warrant for doing so, 
if you care to see it. He cannot be far away. 
Most likely he will feel safest amongst his own 
people, and an old house like this will be full of hid- 
ing-holes. Iam sorry to give you this annoyance ; 
but it is your own obstinacy that obliges me to do 
so. I and my men do not quit this house till 
the fugitive is found.” 

Cicely rose and faced him without flinching. How 
isolated and lonely she looked in her youth, her 
innocence, and her sorrow so bravely borne! 

“Do your worst,” she said, in a low voice that did 
not tremble ; “God will protect the innocent.” 

Colonel Widdrington turned on his heel with a 
smothered exclamation, and strode from the room. 

Captain Lorimer lingered a moment longer, yield- 
ing at last to feelings that had been rising within 
him for many hours, but had become well-nigh 
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irresistible since he had first met the clear, sweet 
glance of Cicely’s deep grey eyes. 

“Mistress Cicely,” he said, in low tones that be- 
spoke his sincerity better than any words could do, 
“believe me, I hate this errand as much as man can 
do, and I give you my word of honour as a soldier 
and a gentleman that I will be your friend, and 
stand by you and your father to the last.” 

ill. 

Four long, anxious days of wearying suspense 
passed by, during which Cicely felt she had grown 
years older. Colonel Widdrington and his troopers 
were in and about the house the whole time, and the 
movements of all the servants as well as her own 
were closely watched, and it seemed impossible that 
any secret could leng be kept from the eyes of so 
many spies. Cicely did not know the exact where- 
abouts of her father’s hiding-place, though she was 
aware it was not far away. Old Jakes would give 
her a reassuring word or look every now and _ then, 
but he had to be very cautious, and she could not 
but see that his face grew haggard and anxious as 
days passed by, and still these hostile soldiers hang 
about, watching every movement on the part of the 
ousehold as a cat watches a mouse’s hole. 

The only ray of comfort that gilded the darkness 
just now was the courteous friendliness of Captain 
Lorimer, who seemed to do all in his power to save 
her from annoyance, and to keep his men as quiet 
and orderly as possible. Cicely was grateful to him, 
and ceased to shrink from his approach, but she was 
very much surprised when, on the evening of the 
fourth day, he requested the favour of a private in- 
terview with her, and only granted it out of a sort 
of terror lest a refusal should somehow hurt her 
father. 

“Mistress Cicely,” he said, in low rapid tones, 
“believe me, [ have not asked this favour without 
sufficient reason. I hardly know how to communiec- 
ate the plan I have laid for your father’s escape, 
lest you should fear treachery or a trap, yet I pledge 
you my honour as a soldier that I will keep faith 
with you even till death.” 

Cicely clasped her hands closely together. She 
Was young, and true to the heart’s core, and truth 
can recognise its like when the heart is unseared by 
sin and shame. 

“My father’s escape! Did you say my father’s 
escape ?” 

“T did, and I mean it. I have all my plans laid 
and matured. If you and he will but trust me he 
may be free to-night. Listen, Mistress Cicely, for 
time is short. IT know he lies in concealment some- 
where near. We all know it, though thus far the 
secret spot has eluded search, But if you will have 


me conducted thither after dark by some trustworthy 
messenger, he shall quit his hiding-place disguised 
in my clothes, my two servants shall attend him 
(they are faithful to the death in any service en- 
trusted to them by me), and mounted on my strongest 
eharger he will reach the coast ere day has fully 
dawned, and there you can join him and proceed to 
France, and remain there in safety till the storm has 
swept by. Believe me, sweet lady, that, hastily as I 
speak, | have not been hasty in action. All has 
been arranged most carefully, even to the fishing 
smack that will bear you across to France. All is 
in readiness, all now lies with you. Will you trust 
me enough to reveal to me the secret of your father’s 
hiding-place ?” 

Quivering in every fibre of her being, Cicely stood 
like a marble image ; what would she say to this 
supreme question involving the issues of life and 
death? Yet one question sprang to her lips before 
she found an answer 

* And you! What will become of you ?” 

He smiled tranquilly. 

“Have no fears for me. I am a favourite with 
the King, Heaven prosper him! I shall have no 
trouble in gaining his pardon, nor, unless I greatly 
err, that of your father likewise. I have no belief in 
his guilt. I believe his innocence can be proved, and 
I will be the man to prove it. Mistress Cicely, will 
you trust me?” 

She looked long and earnestly at him, and then 
held out her hand. 

“1 do trust you, sir,” she said, in tones of deep 
feeling. “ May God deal with you as you deal with 
the helpiess man to be placed now at your mercy.” 


Fifteen months later, in the golden autumn days, 
Mistress Cicely Deloraine and her father stood once 
again beneath the loved roof of their old ancestral 
home, which they had quitted in trembling stealth, 
fearing never to see it again. 

They were not alone ; a young soldier was with 
them, in the gay uniform of His Majesty’s favourite 
regiment. He held Cicely’s hand in his, and looked 
into her fair face with glances of loving pride. 

“ Home again at last, sweet Mistress Cicely!” he 
said with playful fondness, “and the threatening 
clouds all rolled away. When am I to be rewarded ? 
Have I waited long enough yet ?” 

She looked at him with grave, sweet confidence. 

“T think I trusted you from the first time I saw 
you. You know that I love you. You are our 
truest, best friend, and I am yours for life and 
death.” 

“My blessing on you both, my children,” said the 
old father, his voice trembling with emotion. “I 
thank God that I have lived to see this day.” 




















































SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“HEAVEN'S DISTANT LAMPS.” 


HAVE lost my interest in’ spiritual 
things,” said an aged Christian, as his 
footsteps neared the Jordan, — Little 
could he hear of the reading anid 
prayer that had once been so full of 
holy enjoyment; his physical frame 
almost shattered. But there was still a 
Name that stirred every fibre of that sinking 
life, and, bv its blessed influence, told all 





Was 


around that the Saviour was precious still. Some- 
times we hear of glorious and memorable death- 
beds, of sunset days full of wondrous revelations, 
and we feel saddened and disappointed that our 
own loved ones passed away ‘without any mani- 
festation of heavenly light. It may be that our 
own souls seem to have lost that vivid conscious- 
ness of pardon which robbed the Shadow Valley 
of all its dread. Our souls and bodies are so 
knit together that the very physical weakness which 
we receive as from the hand of Jesus may be 
‘spiritual dead- 
ness.” Let us be content to snow that, whether we 


‘ 


the cause of what troubles us as 


realise their nearness or not, underneath us ave the 
It is natural to fear the Shadow 
Valley—we are not called upon to enter its portals 


everlasting Arms. 


yet. “ My grace is suflicient for thee,” says the Master, 
and He who gives us strength to live will come even 
closer then, with a clasp of which no heart can dream, 
lhou shalt be with 


sor 


and give us strength to die. 
Me,” He whispers to trembling ones looking vaguely 
forth to that eternity which Mrs. Browning paints as 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


a stern, colossal image, “ with blind eyes and grand 
] 


dim lips,’—but those dim lips are murmuring ever- 
more, “ God, God!” “ Come and walk beside me as 
my friend,” said a royal commander-in-chief to a 
non-commissioned officer whom he was raising from 
the ranks. ‘That close communion with the chief 
stamped him in the eyes of all as honourable, and he 
felt at home at once in his new position. So Jesus 
satisfies all doubts with the assurance, “ Thou shait 
be with We.” 
“And are we not at home with Thee, 

And all this world a visioned show, 

That knowing what abroad is, we 

What home is, too, may know?” 


The Rev. Newman Hall relates that his father was in 
later years harassed by doubts as to his fitness for 
heaven, and his son asked him at last, “‘ Why, what 
would you do if you found yourself anywhere else %” 
The answer came decisively, “I should start a prayer- 
meeting ;” whereupon his son said with a smile, 
“Ah! you would do for no other place but heaven.” 
Where should the child go, when tuition hours are 
over, but to his father’s house? All the tides of 
life have been setting heavenward ; fear not that 
after such sweet voyaging God’s hand will leave the 
bark to sink. 


A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


One of olden times warned humanity against a 
paralysis worse than that of the body—namely, the 
paralysis of the soul. To keep our feelings and 
affections and sympathies in healthy exercise, it 
is well for us to have much to do 
with the young; there can be no un- 
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‘Moving amid the wards,” 


natural, unchristian stiffening of the 
lives that care for little faces, full of 
love and trust and freshly welling joy. 
The most sour of faces can scarcely 
resist a smile when children rush by 
= | / in train or van, waving, sheuting, in- 
fecting all the air with their happiness 
in treat and holiday; the coldest of 
hearts must be softened with blessed 
= compassion when moving amid the 
wards of a children’s hospital, where 





some tiny forms are lying restlessly, 
painfully, or in wistful quiet, like “a 
piece of childhood thrown away.” _ III- 
ness is not natural to the active, happy 
little ones ; the good nurses and doctors 
of our hospitals want them as soon as 
possible to be out again at their lessons, 
and blissful “ make-believe” games. 
The Children’s Hospital at Paddington 
Green seems to be doing a busy and 
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progressive work. It is free, without letters of recom- 
mendation, to all necessitous patients, and has been 
steadily supported by the working classes themselves, 
Fruit, toys, arrowroot, poultry, and many other gitts 
in kind, would be available here; the matter of im- 
proved accommodation for the out-patients has 
caused consideration and expense of late, and a little 
“netallic sympathy” towards this end would be 
highly appreciated by the Committee. 


STARLIGHT VISIONS. 
Our old aequaintance A. L. O. E., who delighted 
us years ago by “My Neighhour’s Shoes,” and other 
juvenile narratives, uas brought out, through Messrs. 
Morgan and Scott, a novel little book, called “ Per- 
cival’s Picture Gallery.” Herein an invalid, gifted 
with artistic power, is described as depicting his 
lonely fancies upon canvas, and the author tells us, 
“Some of these ideas came to me in my own chamber 
of sickness.” We are shown four Orientals sitting in 
the moonlight, and conversing as to the merits of 
various Aihistis (water-carriers). One caps an ex- 
aggerated tale of a Persian bchist?, eight feet high, 
by a water-carrier who can travel, whistling, thous- 
ands of miles without tiring. This turns out to be 
the wind carrying God’s gift of rain; but, finally, a 
young man tells of water of wonderful virtue, the 
This 


Life, and the young man 


effects of which eternal ages cannot limit. 
water is the Stream of 
reads from the Christian's Bible. One picture in the 
imaginary gallery shows the Israelites crossing the 
Red Sea; horses and riders are frightened by the 
skeleton of a huge leviathan, but a smiling little hoy 
goes up to it fearlessly, and draws from its mouth a 
beautiful coral. The meaning of this picture is that 
death is an object of natural dread to the unprepared, 
but to the children of light its presence holds trea- 


sures of joy. 


AN UNSECTARIAN WORK. 

“Miss Pryde’s work is unsectarian,” is said of the 
invaluable efforts carried on at 23, Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, Paris: ‘none are excluded on account 
It was asked by a high- 
class physician in Paris of a patient of his—a young 
—“ At Miss 
Pryde’s Home.”-—“ Oh, you will do there ; I know 
Miss Pryde and her Home, and you are safe there.” 


of their religious belief.” 


governess—‘‘ Where are you staying?” 


If pleasure-seekers often feel strange and lonely in a 
foreign city, how much more depressing must these 
new scenes be to some poor teacher, bewildered and 
far from home! Governesses find a safe shelter in 
Miss Pryde’s institution, and can take daily lessons 
in foreign languages, thus often commanding much 
higher salaries than they could otherwise obtain. 
Christian lady-workers are also weleomed here, if 
A Bbible-class 
evening, and all external governesses are weleomed 
then also to the tea that is 
have knewn, perhaps, what it is to fight the battle 


there is room. is held every Tuesday 


provided, Some of us 
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“Bewildered and far from home,” 


of life in youth—some, in later years : some of us 


have young relations, who, amid lifes unknown 


vicissitudes, may be called yet into the world’s stern 
Would that, for the sake of 
women struggling in beautiful Paris for their daily 


arena, our country- 
bread so bravely, we could arouse a spirit of interest, 
help, and sympathy for their friend Miss Pryde, and 
her Home and work! 


“GREAT NATURE’S HAPPY COMMONERS.” 
“ Art in its earliest dawn,” says a lover of natural 


“ 


history, “ shines in the smallest ; with the small birds 


art begins.” 
or expressed the song of the nightingale, trilling 
through the dark and outpouring floods of liquid 
music ; or the clear, triumphant carol of the lark, 
ascending to heaven and then winging back to her 
earthly nest, “fresh for her care.” There are countries 
where the feathery tribes are held more precious than 
Norse legends love to tell of the 


And no human heart has yet equalled 


here in England. 
breast-burnt bird that tried to tear the nails from 
the Cross, and of the swallow that chirped in grief 
for friends to cool and comfort Him who died ; and it 
is deemed a righteous and goodly thing to welcome 
the birds to the roof-tree and to give them grain. 
We owe tlhe birds a debt of gratitude for saving us 
from many insects and reptiles; and if we pause to 
take breath in the race of life, and listen te their 
sweet philosophy, we shall find that in their trembling, 
notes there is human hearts. 


throbbing help tor 


“ Give us,” says Carlyle, “ the man who sings at his 


There is strength in a cheery soul, and to 
Why should we 


emulate the pilgrims who go mourning all their 


work ! 


be happy-hearted is solid wisdom. 
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days, when the little, teeble choristers of the air are 
Ba 4 “married to joy,” and tind a hymn even when the 
} flowers have died? Myriads of tuneful voices praise 
{| the Lord even when our own hearts seem dumb and 
hard as stone ; shall we not try to join voices with 
414 this of Neither 
Ve storehouse is theirs ; some of us, perchance, whose 


chorus thanksgiving ? barn nor 
garners are fuli, are fretted and worried lest bad 
times should come upon us and our fortunes change. 
Listen to the blithe chant of tiny, twittering throats, 
“Ye are of 
more value,” said the Saviour, “than many sparrows.” 


Hit; preaching against over-anxious care. 


F He who opens His hand and: provides for the great 
' host of choristers filling the forest ways with music, 
He who hears their ery and cares for their every 
need, and, amid the psalm of Paradise, understands 

likewise on 
“Tf God be good,” 


say some, “ why do suffering and death continue ?” 


each chirping note, is thinking you 


{ 
by . = . 
’ and making provision for you. 


; The key of all problems remains with God, but 
we are content vo know that suffering, linked with 
the presence of the Lord, is a holy and blessed 
peace, 

A LIFEBOAT CREW. 

We heard lately of an inland labourer, excursion- 
ising on the water at Harwich, who exelaimed in 
fear and trembling, “Oh, if ever I get on terra COTTA 
What 
sit at home at ease,” think 


again, nothing shall tempt me on the sea!” 
would some of us, who “ 
of being on old Ocean in a condition that might 
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indeed have alarmed our rural friend—when in the 
black night the waves rise like mountains, and the 


tempest moans through the shrouds, and lightuings 
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AT THE 


show the danger of rocks around, and the yawning 31 
deep below? Then, when the bravest mariner seems th 
at his wits’ end, and the ship reels and staggers sit 
before the furious blast, then is realised the value, ha 


the blessing, of the lifeboat, manned by such a crew ar 
as launched the Van Kook, in 1879, and went out to 


sp 
the rescue of a German vessel on the worst part of th 
the Goodwin Sands. “ We’re bound to save them!” to 


said the men; and they got the throw-line on board, at 


and stood by till the last man was saved. The deeds to 
of lifeboat daring and heroism are enough to thrill C 
the most stolid heart. Who shall estimate the value Td 
of a saved human @/fe? much more who shall tell Sl 
the price of a rescued soul! In connection with the a 
“Welcome Home,” Rateliff Highway, where the tl 
labours of Miss Child have been so abundantly w 
blessed, there has been formed the “ Christian Life- P 
boat Crew,” an association of seamen and others, who n 
are banded for the rescue of the spiritually ship- a 
wrecked, and those sinking and falling amid the t 
billows of life. Miss Child will be glad to give any i 
information as to this society, or concerning her ] 
many-sided work. May this Christian Lifeboat a 


Crew be kept faithful unte death, and be used to t 
gather many into the tried and proved ‘ Gospel \ 
ship,” that alone can bring them safe beyond the t 
tempests to the Haven where they would be. 1 
A GROWING MOVEMENT. 

The report of the Railway Mission tells us that 
there are 367,000 railway employés in the United 


Ns 


“WELCOME HOME.” 


Kingdom, about $0,000 of whom are reached by this 
Society and its literature. In India there are open- 


ings on every hand, and many now working on 
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tritish lines, who expect to be sent out 
thither, are willing to act as railway mis- 
sionaries. An appeal for such an evangelist 
has also been made for South Africa. We 
are glad to know that pastors, without re- 
spect to denomination, are taking part in 
the Railway Mission, which is largely aided, 
too, by lady workers. Many of the men 
attribute their spiritual and moral uplifting 
to the earnest, tireless efforts of some 
Christian lady. When we think of the 
railway men’s long hours of work, of their 
surrounding perils and temptations, and 
also of their many opportunities of helping 
the lonely, and doing good in many ways, 
we must see that their condition is of im 
portance to us all. Few among us have 
not experienced journeying mercies again 
and again. We can scarcely show our grati- 
tude in a more practical way than by send- 
ing a donation to the Railway Mission, 
186, Aldersgate Street, E.C., by supporting 
an evangelist in some given district, by 
taking a box for the thank-offerings of our 
visitors, or by distributing helpful litera- 
ture, and taking a personal interest in the 
men at our own local station. 

THE FALLING LEAVES. 

There is a tender beauty peculiar to the autumn 
season, when the lingering smiles of the sunshine 
light up sere leaves and mellow woods and. softly 
gleaming meadows, bared of the golden grain. 
Somewhere there are always flowers—little lonely 
blossoms, trembling, perhaps, in the chilling air, yet 
preaching of deathless Almighty mercy, as_ they 
smile in some shadowed, misty dell 

“The melancholy days are come,”’ 

sings the poet, and many a lay tells of autumn as 
ushering in the decay of nature, and witnessing to 
us of death and the end of all things. The most 
careless among us can scarcely tread the forests now 
Without becoming thoughtful, as we watch the drop- 
ping leaves, and listen to the sighing of the wind 
through the boughs, where verdure danced so lately 
in the sunbeams; but we cannot admit that autumn’s 
text is death. 
these many-hued wood-ways, and deeper, more 


Is there not a glory even across 


radiant still up there, where the clouds are red ? 
“The heavens are full of floating mysteries,” 
says one of the autumn-time, when the sun seems to 
fling across the horizon a train of shining splendour, 
reminding us of the Love that ever keeps the best, 
the fairest for the ast. And these falling, withered 
leaves themselves, that so long have typified to 
mortal minds the end, are they not simply being 
transformed into part of the fruitful, useful soil, 
which they will in days to come help, enrich, and 
strengthen for the work of the future? What ee 
call death, Heaven sees as a new creation; there is 


ho part, no vision of autuinn that te the observant 
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“FALLING LEAVES. 


mind cannot witness ot Spring, of a sure and certain 
resurrection, 
FOR THE LONG EVENINGS. 

New books are even more welcome than usual 
now that the long evenings are upon us once more, 
and we welcome especially the new work of old 
fries. Readers who eall to mind our article on 
* A Curious Church History ” will be glad to hear 
of a new work from the authors of that history, 
Messrs. Backhouse and Tylor. “ Witnesses for 
Christ ” (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) is a sequel to 
the “Early Church History,” and carries on the 
story of the Church from the fourth to the thirteenth 
century. It is necessary in reading the book to 
make some allowance for the peculiar views of 
the authors, but there is much in it to interest 
and to instruct a thoughtful reader. Mr. Elliot 
Stock sends us a second series of “ Obiter Dieta,” 
by Augustine Birrell, written in the same bright 
style as its popular predecessor, though we confess 
we did not find it so interesting. “The Story of 
Salvation,” by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Rivingtons), 
is intended as a guide to the historical study of the 
Bible. While unable to endorse all the views of the 
author, we may yet commend the work as a valuable 
companion to the right study of the Holy Scriptures. 
In another tield altogether is Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
* A BC Guide to Health” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
which is a little manual that would be useful in 
any household. 

“TIT HAVE CALLED DAILY UPON THEE.” 

Guilds and leagues are the fashion of the age ; 


ribbons, banners, and regalia are multiplying, aud 
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worthy friends sometimes inscribe to their names 
honourable but mysterious letters which denote their 
union with one of these rapidly increasing societies. 
We are thankful to believe that the members of the 
various daily “ prayer unions” are likewise growing 
in numbers. As a pastor recently wrote, “The 
great need of the age is power from on high. Let 
us, with God's help, make this one request: ‘ Lord, 
give me, give us, this living water, that we may 
Thee.” The 


Daily Prayer Union brought under our notice is 


be living, powerful witnesses for 
in connection with St. Swithin’s Rectory, Worcester ; 
but various others are established, and every day 
a mighty onslaught is thus carried on against the 
forces of evil. All believers have a place in these 
unions that perseveringly plead the promises of 
the Master. At the Mercy-seat we all are brethren, 
and there can be no link more suitable than prayer 


THE QUIVER. 


to draw us closely together. Perhaps, like the 
soldiers of various regiments, our appearance, our 
names, may differ, yet we know but one flag, one 
King, one Captain, and our warfare is the same, 
world, the flesh, and the 
Yonder is your foe—shake hands,” said 


against the 


“ 


devil. 
Nelson 
to two English officers, net wholly congenial, on 
the eve of Trafalgar. 
ness and evil to be overcome, 


There are strongholds of dark- 
Let Christian believers 
practically “shake hands,” and swell the ranks 
of these daily prayer unions, that gather fresh 
strength for the conflict, and behold by faith the 
victory. There has been too much in our inter- 
course with fellow-believers of chilling reserve and 
passing by on the other side; let us gather them 
into the fields where the manna has fallen for our- 
selves, saying, with outstretched hand, “Come thou 


with us, and we will do thee good.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR 


+ 


READERS. 


HE EDITOR has much pleasure in announcing that with the First Part of the New Volume 
(published on October 25, 1887), a New and Permanently Enlarged Series will be 
inaugurated, the price remaining the same as heretofore, viz., Sixpence monthly. The 

quantity of letterpress will be increased from 64 to 80 pages per month, and the Magazine 
will in addition be printed on paper of improved quality, specially manufactured for the 
purpose, and in new type selected for its clear and legible character. 

This liberal recognition on the part of the Proprietors of the extraordinary prosperity which 
has attended ‘THE QuIvER in the past, will enable the Editor to add so considerably to the 
extent and variety of the contents of each Part, as to secure a still greater success and a more 
widely extended influence in the future. 

The additional pages will be utilised not only to strengthen and develop the various 
departments which have always been included in this popular Magazine for Sunday and General 
Reading, but to add kindred features of new and varied attractiveness. The religious and 
instructive papers, ever characterised by a devout yet bright and cheerful spirit; the Serial 
and Complete Stories, conveying in that form of narrative which has the highest sanction 
wholesome and stimulating teaching to young and old; the records of heroic or humble work 
done for God in every department of Christian enterprise; the graphic sketches of current 
events of interest to all branches of the Church of Christ at home and abroad; the lessons and 
stories for the Young,—-these and the many other features with which readers of THE QUIVER 
are so long familiar, will be continued on a scale proportioned to the increased space which the 
Editor can now command. 

While THE QuvuIveR will thus continue to run on “the old lines,” it will advance upon 
those lines with a new impetus and increased energy. It will be the Editor’s earnest endeavour 
to maintain this Magazine in every department on the same principles which have made THE 
QUIVER what it is, and what he trusts it will be in a still larger range of usefulness—a steadfast 


? 


witness for the teaching and work of the Gospel, a sustaining and inspiring influence in the 
home, and an interesting and cheerful companion for every member of the family 

Having this object before him, the Editor confidently appeals to all those who are interested 
in the spread of sound and_ healthful literature to assist him in making THe Quiver if 
possible still more widely known wherever the English language is spoken. 
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